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JMINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN   BEFORE   THE 

SCHOOLS  INQUIRY  COMMISSION. 


Tuesday,  28tli  February  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

LoR0  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sib  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Eev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Eev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LOED  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 


John  Robson,  Esq.,  examined.  J.  liobson,  Esq. 

1.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  College  of  Pre-  28tliFcb.  1865. 
ceptors  ? — I  am  the  Secretary.  " 

"  2.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  oflSce  ? — I  filled  it  as  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  from  November  1858  for  six  months,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  the  paid  Secretary,  that  is  to  say,  from  about 
June  1859  to  the  present  time. 

3.  Have  you  taken  a  degree  in  the  University  of  Loudon  ? — Yes, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Are  you  engaged  in  tuition  ? — Not  at  present. 

5.  You  have  been  a  master,  have  you  not,  in  University  College 
School  ? — I  was  for  fourteen  years  a  master  in  University  College  School. 

6.  When  was  the  College  of  Preceptors  founded  ? — In  the  year  1846; 
it  received  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1849,  but  it  had  existed 
three  years  previously. 

7.  What  are  its  principal  functions  ? — I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  I  think  that  the  preamlJle  to  the  charter 
states  very  clearly  what  the  objects  of  the  institution  are.  It  states 
that  the  petitioner,  Henry  Stein  Turrell,  of  Brighton,  Esq.,  "  together 
"  with  others  of  our  loving  subjects,  did  in  the  year  One  thousand 
"  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  associate  themselves  together  in  an 
"  educational  institute  called  '  The  College  of  Preceptors '  for  the 
"  purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning  and  of  advancing  the  interests 
"  of  education,  more  especially  among  the  middle  classes,  by  affording 
"  facilities  to  the  teacher  for  the  acquiring  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  his 
"  profession,  and  by  providing  for  the  periodical  session  of  a  competent 
"  Board  of  Examiners  to  ascertain  and  give  certificates  of  the  acquire- 
"  ments  and  fitness  for  their  office  of  persons  engaged  or  desiring  to  be 
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J.  XohsoTijEsq.  "  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  particularly  in  the  private  schools 
of  England  and  Wales." 

8.  How  is  membership  of  the  college  acquired  ? — The  Council  elect 
candidates  for  membership  on  the  recommendation  either  of  three 
members  of  the  college  or  of  some  other  gentlemen  of  known  respec- 
tability.    At  present  no  examination  is  required  for  mere  membership. 

9.  What  degrees  or  honoiirs  are  conferred  by  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ? — The  charter  empowers  the  Council  to  confer  various  degrees 
and  corresponding  diplomas.  The  Council  has  exercised  that  right  in 
conjunction  with  the  general  body  by  instituting  three  grades  ;  viz.,  that 
of  Associate,  which  is  the  lowest,  of  Licentiate,  and  of  Fellow ;  and 
these  diplomas  are  obtained  chiefly  by  examination.  But  we  recognize 
examinations  which  have  been  held  by  other  bodies,  and  hence  fre- 
quently confer  diplomas  without  any  examination  by  the  college  itself. 

10.  You  give  certificates,  in  short,  to  masters,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

11.  Do  you  examine  into  the  schools  ? — Examination  of  schools  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  operations. 

12.  What  other  function  do  you  as  a  college  perform  ? — We  have 
an  agency  department  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  principals 
of  schools  to  obtain .  assistant  masters.  That  also  is  now  becoming  a 
somewhat  important  branch  of  our  operations,  and  it  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  private  schools  which  I  think  we  otherwise  should 
be  unable  to  obtain. 

1 3.  What  are  the  numbers  of  your  body  ? — From  an  analysis  of  the 
list  which  I  have  with  me  I  find  that  the  numbers  are  as  follow  : — 
There  are  21  Fellows  ;  153  Licentiates,  of  whom  7  are  ladies, — 
for  I  should  mention  that  we  admit  ladies  into  the  corporation  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  and  we  examine  ladies  and  ladies'  schools  as  well 
as  schools  for  boys.  Of  Associates  there  are  29  gentlemen  and  four 
ladies  ;  and  of  ordinary  members  there  are  445'  gentlemen  and  28  ladies, 
making  a  total  of  680.  Then  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  Associates 
who  are  not  members  of  the  college,  because  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  who  pass  the  examination  and  pay  the  fees  for  the  diploma  of 
Associate  do  not  become  members  of  the  college  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  subscription.  Of  these  there  are  15,  and  there  are  47 
honorary  members,  so  that  the  general  total  is  742. 

14.  Do  you  find  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  school- 
masters to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution  ? — The  number  of  gentle- 
men who  apply  for  admission  into  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  Last 
year  nearly  100  new  members  were  elected. 

15.  (JLord  Lyttelton.)  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  University 
College  School  ? — That  of  classical  and  general  master,  chiefly  classical. 

16.  You  have  stated  that  at  present  you  require  no  examination 
to  qualify  for  membership  of  the  college.  Do  you  imply  that  it  is 
in  contemplation, to  have  such  [an  examination  ? — I  believe  that  the 
reason  why  no  such  examination  was  instituted  originally,  and  why  it 
has  not  yet  been  instituted,  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
private  body  to  exact  conditions  which  the  law  of  the  land  does  not 
impose.  The  law  allows  any  person  whatever,  without  giving  any 
evidence  of  qualification,  to  open  a  school  wherever  he  chooses,  and  to 
conduct  it  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases ;  and  for  any  private  body  to 
say,  we  will  not  recognize  those  as  members  of  the  profession  whom 
the  law  recognizes,  would  be,  I  think,  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  has  always  been  the  feeling  of  those  who  originated  and 
who  have  carried  on  the  institution  hitherto ;  at  the  same  time  they 
have  never  concealed  their  opinion  that  the  want  of  a  test  of  qualifi- 
cation is  a  very  serious  defect  in  its  constitution,  because  we  aim  at 
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being  a  strictly  professional  body.     As  such  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  j.  Hobson,  Esq. 
have  some  sort  of  professional  guarantee  of  qualification,  and  the  fact         — — 
that  we  cannot  impose  such  a  condition  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  unsatis-  28th  Feb.  1865. 
factory  position  of  education  in  this  country. 

17.  There  could  be  nothing  contrary  to  law  in  your  requiring  an 
examination  previous  to  admission  to  your  own  body  although  you 
could  not  say  that  a  man  was  not  qualified  for  a  schoolmaster  without 
such  an  examination]? — We  have  the  power  of  doing  that ;  but,  as  I 
have'  already  observed,  if  we  had  imposed  any  such  restriction  we 
should  have  gained  very  few  supporters. 

18.  In  what  way  do  you  examine  schools  ? — We  examine  them 
chiefly  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  local  examinations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  conducted  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  printed 
papers  which  are  set  by  examiners,  and  the  examination  is  held 
simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  London  and  else- 
where, and  the  whole  of  the  papers  are  sent  up  to  the  examiners,  who 
make  their  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  college. 

19.  Are  the  examiners  members  of  your  own  body  ? — Not  all  of  them  : 
we  appoint  competent  men  without  reference  to  their  connexion  with 
the  college. 

20.  What  is  the  object  of  the  examination  ? — The  principal  object,  I 
think,  which  schoolmasters  have  in  view  in  holding  examinations  under 
our  authority  is  that  they  may  have  an  independent  test  of  the  success 
of  their  own  teaching.  Some  practical  value,  however,  is  now  attached 
to  our  highest  certificates,  because  Her  Majesty's  judges  recognize 
those  certificates  as  guarantees  of  a  good  general  education,  and  con- 
sequently if  the  holders  of  them  are  intended  to  be  solicitors  they  are 
not  required  to  pass  the  preliminary  general  examination  held  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  the  same  way  the  General  Medical 
Council  has  for  some  years  past  recognized  our  first-class  certificates, 
and  they  are  therefore  received  as  equivalent  to  the  preliminary 
general  examinations,  which  imder  the  authority  of  their  general 
council,  the  various  medical  corporations  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
instituted. 

21.  Tou  mean  that  you  give  certificates  to  scholars  of  schools  in  pur- 
suance of  your  examination  ? — Yes. 

22.  Is  a  certificate  always  given  ? — Yes,  if  the  candidates  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

23.  Do  you  give  any  prizes  or  rewards  ?— Very  few  ;  we  have 
instituted  twelve  prizes,  but  they  are  comparatively  trifling  in  value,  and 
of  course  in  so  large  a  number  they  have  not  much  influence. 

24.  (iSiV  S.  Northcote.)  What  are  the  Commission  to  understand  to 
be  the  position  of  those  445  ordinary  members  ?  Are  they  engaged  in 
tuition  ? — ^Almost  all  of  them.  We  have  in  the  college  a  considerable 
number  of  retired  schoolmasters,  gentlemen  who  have  ceased  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  but  who  stiU  feel  suflSciently 
interested  in  it  to  continue  members  of  the  coUege,  and  some  of  them 
take  an  active  part  in  its  management. 

25.  Do  those  445  bear  any  title,  are  they  distinguished  as  members  ? 
— They  are  distinguished  as  members  :  they  frequently  describe  them- 
selves in  their  prospectuses  and  advertisements  as  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors, 

26.  If  a  man  describes  himself  as  a  Licentiate  or  an  Associate,  that 
implies  that  he  has  passed  a  certain  examination,  but  if  he  describes 
himself  as  a  member,  does  that  imply  anything  that  should  give  the 
public  greater  confidence  in  him  ? — Only  so  far  as  this,  that  in  electing 
any  candidates  for  mere  membership  the  council  inquires  somewhat 
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J.  liobson,  Esq.  carefully  into  their  character  and  standing,  and  if  it  is  made  acquainted 

with  anything  against  their  character  or  position  it  refuses  to  elect  them. 

28th  Feb.  1865.  ipjjjg  ^.ggj  ^^  become  much  more  stringent  of  late  years,  and  rejections 
of  those  who  apply  to  be  elected  members  are  now  not  unfrequent. 

27.  But  it  is  no  guarantee  of  their  fitness  intellectually,  or  from  their 
attainments  as  schoolmasters  ? — ^No  ;  and  the  President  of  the  council. 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury,  in  one  of  his  recent  addresses,  distinctly 
warned  the  public  against  supposing  that  the  college  by  electing  a 
person  as  a  member  guarantees  his  fitness  to  be  a  member  of  the 
profession. 

28.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  do  not  examine  him,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  imply  that  his  attainments  reach  any  particular  standard,  but  you 
do  mean  to  imply  by  electing  him  that  he  is  a  good  teacher  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  us  or  for  anybody  else  to  give  a  guarantee 
of  his  teaching  abilities  than  even  of  his  acquirements :  if  we  cannot  do 
the  one  we  certainly  cannot  do  the  other, 

29.  You  stated  just  now  that  if  there  is  anything  against  a  man's 
moral  character  you  would  refuse  to  elect  him  ;  supposing  you  knew 
him  to  be  incompetent  as  a  teacher,  would  that  also  operate  as  a  dis- 
qualification ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

30.  Then  you  do  imply  that,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  he  is  not 
an  incompetent  teacher  ?— Clearly. 

31.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  that  you  know  nothing  against  his 
morals  ? — Precisely  so  ;  all  that  we  imply  by  electing  any  candidate  is 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  respectable  and  competent 
member  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 

32.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  saying  that  he  is  a  competent 
teacher  ? — ^We  give  a  negative  guarantee,  at  all  events. 

33.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  What  are  the  special  advantages  which 
you  suppose  are  derived  by  a  person  who  joins  your  corporation,  or  is 
there  any  particular  advantage  ? — There  is  no  very  tangible  or  direct 
advantage.  The  general  feeling  of  those  who  support  the  college  is,  I 
think,  that  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  some  bond  of  union  between 
the  members  of  the  profession,  and  some  body  which  can  represent  their 
views  and  wishes.  That  is  the  general  feeling  ;  but  still  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members.  We  examine  their  pupils  on 
terms  far  lower  than  we  could  do  if  we  were  not  connected  with 
them,  and  if  the  main  support  of  the  college  did  not  come  from  this 
class  of  persons.  We  have  lately  opened  the  examinations  to  those 
who  are  not  pupils  of  members  ;  but  while  the  fee  for  members' 
pupils  is  only  7s.  6d.  each,  for  other  candidates  it  is  12*.  6d.  So  in 
our  agency  department.  If  a  member  of  the  college  wishes,  tlirougli 
our  agencYj  to  obtain  an  assistant  master,  we  naturally  give  him  the 
preference  over  any  one  else  who  may  be  applying  at  the  same  time. 
Again,  wo  have  an  organ  called  the  "  Educational  Times,"  which  is 
published  monthly,  and  which  contains  the  reports  of  all  our  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  general  educational  intelligence.  We  hold  monthly 
meetings  of  our  members  in  the  evening  ;  at  which  many  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  attend.  The  principal  motive, 
however,  which  actuates  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the  college 
is  a  belief  that  it  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  profession  as  a  whole, 
and  a  hope  that  through  its  means  the  position  of  the  educator  will  be 
improved.  Of  late  years  we  have  taken  up  the  question  of  scholastic 
registration,  and  the  members  generally  are  very  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
measure  of  that  kind ;  and  I  believe  that  but  for  the  action  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  that  question  would  not  have  been  brought  before 
the  public  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be. 
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34.  Your  chief  object,  then,  seems  to,  be  to  form  a  bond  of  union  J.Rohson,Esq. 

amongst  the  preceptors? — ^Yes.   In  an  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the         

college  which  is  printed  for  distribution,  after  quoting  from  the  preamble  28th  Feb.  1865. 
of  the  charter  the  passage  which  I  have  already  read,  we  go  on  to  say : 

"  The  principal  means  employed  to  secure  these  objects  are,  first,  the 
"  periodical  examination  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  ;  second,  the  union 
"  of  teachers  of  every  class  in  a  corporate  body,  so  that  they  may  have 
"  a  recognized  position  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  other  learned 
"  professions  ;  third,  the  making  of  provision  for  the  families  of 
"  deceased,  aged,  and  poor  members;  fourth,  the  providing  of  a 
"  medium  of  communication  between  principals  of  schools  and  assistants 
"  of  good  character  and  attainments  ;  fifth,  the  periodical  bringing 
"  together  of  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  in  which  the 
"  scholastic  profession  is  interested."  That  is  a  general  statement  of 
the  means  which  we  adopt  to  accomplish  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  our  charter. 

35.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  your  institution  to  turn  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  into 
a  close  profession,  to  which  no  one  shall  be  admitted  without  some 
previous  qualification  ? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  the  ultimate  object. 

36.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  at  which  individual  members  aim,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  institution  itself  exists  ?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

37.  (Mr.  E.  Baines.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  operation  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  has  been  favourable  upon-  teachers  ? —  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because  until  I  became  the 
secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  I  had  scarcely  any  intercoui-se 
witli  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  private  schools.  I  have  never  held 
any  position  at  all  in  a  private  school,  either  as  assistant  or  as  principal, 
my  only  connexion  as  a  practical  teacher  with  the  profession  having 
been  my  mastership  in  University  College  School,  which,  as  most  gen- 
tlemen no  doubt  are  aware,  is  not  a  private  school ;  it  is,  therefore, 
out  of  my  power  to  answer  the  question  from  personal  knowledge  ; 
but  I  infer  from  the  decided  improvement  in  the  answering  of  the 
pupils,  which  the  examinations  have  given  me  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, that  the  college  examinations  and  the  university  examina- 
tions, all  of  which  have  a  common  object,  have  been  very  beneficial 
in  their  influence  upon  private  schools. 

38.  You  think  that  having  one  of  your  diplomas  or  degrees  gives  a 
higher  status  to  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
his  interest  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  perhaps  good 
evidence  to  that  eflTect  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  a  few  unprin- 
cipled men  who  are  in  the  profession,  though  not  members  of  the 
college,  describe  themselves  as  connected  with  it  in  various  ways. 
It  is  hardly  a  week  ago  since  I  had  to  communicate  with  three  persons 
who  had  offended  in  that  way,  describing  themselves  in  their  circulars 
and  advertisements  as  members  of  the  college,  contrary  to  the  fact.  And 
this  practice  has  been  so  common  that  a  few  years  ago  we  obtained  the 
opinion  of  counsel  as  to  our  remedy  against  it;  and  that  opinion  was  to 
the  efiect  that  the  Court  of  ChanceiT'  would  in  such  cases  grant  an  in- 
junction restraining  persons  from  so  misdescribing  themselves. 

39.  Are  you  able  to  judge  whether  under  the  influence  of  your 
examinations,  and  the  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  other  similar  examinations,  middle-class  education 
generally  has  been  improving  of  late  years  ? — I  think  that  it  has  been 
decidedly  improving.  For  example,  the  effect  of  our  examinations 
is  often  seen  in  this  way.   A  school  examined  for  the  first  time  by  us,  or 
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J.JRobson,Esq.  by  any  other  public  body,  is  generally  speaking  very  unsuccessful  in  the 
examinations.    I  have  known  cases  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

aethFeb.  1865.  candidates  sent  up  under  such  circumstances  have  failed  entirely  ;  but 
they  persevere  and  prepare  themselves  for  subsequent  examinations, 
and  you  see  a  gradual  improvement,  until  at  last  some  of  those  schools ' 
distinguish  themselves  even    above  others.      I  do  not  attribute  that 
result  to  any  process  of  cramming,  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  followed  ' 
in  schools  which  sent  up  pupils  to  the  public  examinations  ;  because . 
in  many  of  them  large  proportions  of  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  the' 
test;  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  a  school  are 
sometimes  sent  up  for  examination.     It  must  be  remembered  that  th^ 
college  examination  is  a  very  stringent  one.     It  is  not  an  oral  examina-l 
tion,  in  which  each  candidate  is  asked  three  or  four  questions  perhaps '^ 
but  the  examination  for  even  the  lowest  certificate  lasts  two  entitSv 
days,  six  or  seven  hours  each  day  ;  there  is  a^reat  variety  of  subject^,- 
and  the  written  answers  to  the  questions  are  sent  to  the  examiners  who: 
make  their  awards  upon  them  alone.     Therefore  I  think  that  if  a  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  in  a  school  succeed  well  in  such  an  examination' 
there  is  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  the  teaching  in  that  school  is', 
good.  ■, 

40.  From  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
your  members,  and  from  the  improvement  which  you  have  witnessed.' 
as  a  consequence  of  your  operations  and  other  similar  operations,  de- 
you  think  that  there  is  the  probability  of  continued  improvement  in 
the  means  of  middle-class  education,  even  without  any  increase  in  the" 
stringency  of  the  provisions  which  might  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  ? 
— I  think  that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  because., 
schoolmasters,  like  other  persons  engaged  in  professions,  have  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  society  ;  and  as  the  middle  classes  particularly, 
have  of  late  displayed  great  interest  in  education,  and  have  recognized' 
the  necessity  for  improvement  in  it,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  support  must  exert  themselves  to  bring  aboui 
that  improvement  ;  this  they  are  undoubtedly  doing,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  it. 

41.  You  consider  then  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  views  of 
the  middle  classes  generally  as  to  what  education  ought  to  be  ;  that 
/there  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  than  formerly 
existed  ? — I  think  that  also  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
although  I  should  qualify  the  answer  (perhaps  not  very  logically)  by 
saying  that  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement. 

42.  Still  you  think  that  there  has  been,  and  is  still  going  on,  a  rapid 
improvement  ? — Yes. 

43.  {Rev.  A,  TV.  Thorold.)  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  con- 
ducting the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — By  the  subscriptions  of  members 
chiefly. 

44.  Is  there  any  fee  payable  by  the  persons  who  come  to  be  examined  ? 
—Yes. 

45.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  fee  ? — Each  pupil  pays  7s.  6d.  if  he 
is  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  college,  and  12*.  6d.  if 
he  is  a  pupil  of  a  non-member. 

46.  And  that  he  pays,  whether  he  passes  the  examination  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

47.  Is  any  annual  subscription  payable  by  members  of  the  college  ? 
— ^Yes,  a  subscription  of  one  guinea. 

48.  Is  it  the  same  for  all  ? — The  same  for  all. 

49.  Can  you  say  at  a  rough  guess  in  how  many  cases  masters  offering 
themselves  for  your  examination  have  been  rejected,  or  mention  any  pro- 
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portion  at  all  ? — ^I  cannot  answer  that  question.    The  number  of  teachers  j.  Robaen,  E»q. 

who  come  up  to  our  examinations  is  very  small.    I  find  on  searching  our         

books  that  during  the  last  six  years,  ending  with  Christmas  1864,  only  28th  Feb.  186S. 

162  teachers  have  been  examined  by  us,  of  whom  46  were  ladies,  and      

116  gentlemen. 

50.  And  have  all  those  passed  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  all  those  have  passed, 
because  I  take  these  statistics  from  the  register,  which  contains  the 
names  of  those  only  who  had  succeeded  in  the  examinations.  The 
examination  of  teachers  is  a  peculiar  one  in  this  respect,  that,  knowing 
the  very  great  difficulties  which  assistant  masters  in  private  schools 
have  to  find  time  for  study,  we  allow  them  to  come  up  for  exami- 
nation in  a  single  subject.  We  require  them  to  pass  in  a  certain 
number  of  subjects  to  entitle  them  to  the  various  diplomas  ;  but  they 
need  not  pass  in  them  all  at  one  examination.  The  consequence  is 
that  out  of  the  162  that  I  have  mentioned  you  would  have  to  make  a 
somewhat  large  deduction  for  the  same  person  coming  up  several  times. 

51.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  that 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  rejected,  both 
on  moral  and  on  intellectual  grounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  might 
be  so  rejected  ? — My  answer  did  not  refer  to  the  examinations  ;  it 
referred  to  the  election  of  persons  as  members. 

52.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  examination  which  the  ladies  have 
to  go  through  and  that  of  the  gentlemen,  or  are  the  questions  the  same 
in  both  cases  ? — In  certain  subjects  they  are  the  same  ;  but  we  make 
mathematics  and  classics  optional  for  the  ladies,  who  may  take 
other  subjects  in  the  place  of  them  ;  but  in  the  English  language, 
English  history,  Scripture  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects  of 
that  kind,  the  papers  are  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  candidates 
are  ladies  or  gentlemen. 

53.  Are  the  ladies  who  come  up  chiefly  the  conductors  of  girls' 
schools,  or  are  they  also  governesses  ? — Some  of  them  are  ladies  who 
assist  in  schools,  others  are  engaged  as  governesses  in  private  families  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  majority  belong  to  the  former  class. 

54.  Is  the  proportion  of  failures  the  same  among  ladies  as  among 
gentlemen  ? — ^No.  We  generally  find,  I  think,  that  the  ladies  succeed 
rather  better  than  the  gentlemen  in  the  same  subjects.  In  such  subjects 
as  history  and  geography  they  seem  generally  to  surpass  the  gentlemen, 
and  in  French  also  they  generally  succeed  very  well. 

55.  (Z)r.  Storrar.)  What  number  of  schools  have  you  examined, 
say,  in  the  year  1864  ? — I  find  that  there  are  108  schools  in  union  with 
the  college  ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  those  schools  had  pupils  examined 
last  year  I  am  not  quite  sure,  because  our  byelaw  states  that  those 
schools  which  have  pupils  examined  at  least  once  in  two  years  are 
entitled  to  be  described  as  in  union  with  the  college,  and  consequently 
some  of  the  108  may  not  have  had  any  pupils  examined  last  year ; 
because,  if  their  last  examination  was  in  1863  they  would  still  be  entitled 
to  be  described  as  in  union  with  the  college.  But  108  is  the  number 
of  schools  of  which  we  have  examined  pupils  within  the  last  two  years. 

56.  And  what  number  of  pupils  have  been  examined,  say,  in  1864  ? 
— 1,301  was  the  total  number  at  the  two  examinations. 

57.  Was  that  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  examination,  or  both  ? — In 
both  together.  Out  of  the  1,301, 1  find  that  only  135  came  up  for  the 
first-class  certificate,  and  that  only  37  actually  obtained  it ;  so  that  of 
those  who  came  up  for  the  highest  certificate  only  28  per  cent,  succeeded. 

58.  What  number  who  came  up  for  the  lower  certificate  succeeded  ? 
— The  general  per-centage  of  success  last  year  was  65'5,  but  I  have  not 
made  a  distinction  between  the  general  per-centage  and  the  lower  ones. 
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J.Kobsm,Saq.  Of  Course  that  could  easily  be  ascertained  from  the  per-centage  of  the 
first  class.    It  would  raise  the  per-centage  of  the  lower  ones  to  about 

aSthFeb.  1865.  70  probably,  if  you  eliminated  altogether  the  first-class  candidates. 
~~~~~"  59.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  whether  the  per-centage  is  higher 

or  lower  in  1864  than  in  previous  years,  so  as  to  indicate  evidence  of 
the  improvement  in  the  education  in  the  schools  ? — I  have  a  statement 
of  the  general  percentages  for  the  last  six  years.  In  1859  it  was  52"5, 
in  1860  it  was  55,  in  1861  it  was  56-5,  in  1862  it  was  67-5,  in  1863  it 
it  was  76,  and  last  year,  as  I  said  just  now,  it  was  65-5.  Consequently 
up  to  the  last  year  there  appears  to  have  been  a  regular  improvement, 
and  then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  falling  off,  as  the  per- 
centage dropped  from  76  to  65*5.  I  think  that  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  fact.  In  1864  the  number  examined  was  considerably- 
larger  than  in  any  previous. year,  being  nearly  300  more  than  in  1863  ; 
and  of  those  a  large  proportion  were  pupils  in  schools  that  had  never 
been  examined  before.  We  have  been,  as  I  said,  adding  very  largely  to- 
our  members  every  year,  and  most  of  those  who  now  join  the  college  do  so 
with  the  express  intention  of  availing  themselves  of  our  examinations. 
That  was  undoubtedly  the  case  last  year.  I  think  I  could  name  a/ 
dozen  schools  which  then  sent  up  pupils  for  the  first  time,  many  of 
whom  failed  altogether. 

60.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  can  interpret  those  statistics  they  would 
lead  to  the  inferences  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  education  in 
schools  is  rising  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  I  am  borne  out  in  that  answer 
by  the  reports  of  the  examiners.  For  some  years  past  they  have  been 
reporting  to  the  dean  of  the  college  that  they  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  various  branches  of  the  examinations,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  elementary  parts.  We  do  not  find  that  improvement  in 
mathematics  and  Latin;  on  the  contrary  I  believe  that  at  the  Christmas 
examination  there  were  more  failures  in  algebra,  for  instance,  than  had 
ever  been  known  before  ;  and  in  Latin  also  the  failures  are  generally 
very  numerous. 

61.  What  are  the  kind  of  schools  to  which  your  examination  is 
directed  ? — Almost  whoUy  to  private  schools.  One  or  two  endowed 
grammar  schools  have  been  examined  by  us,  but  the  great  majority  are 
strictly  private  schools. 

62.  What  class  of  schools  are  they  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
taught  ;  are  they  all  what  you  would  call  classical  schools,  or  are  they 
schools  conducting  a  kind  of  education  below  the  standard  of  what 
would  be  called  classical  schools  ? — The  majority  I  think  are  not  veiy 
classical.  I  find,  for  example,  that  last  year  only  53  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  were  entered  to  be  examined  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  only 
2  per  cent.  ;  while  in  mathematics  there  were  69  per  cent,  for  algebra 
and  46  per  cent,  for  geometry. 

63.  Does  that  include  arithmetic  ? — ^No  ;  arithmetic  is  obligatory 
for  every  candidate. 

64.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a  general  idea  of  the  standard  which 
is  represented  by  your  upper  and  lower  examination  ;  you  have  two 
classes,  have  you  not  ? — We  have  three  classes. 

65.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  examination  in  the  first  class  actually 
is  ? — In  order  that  any  candidate  should  obtain  a  first-class  certificate 
he  must  pass  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in  English  history 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  in  geography,  including  physical  and 
mathematical,  in  arithmetic,  in  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations, 
in  the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid,  in  Latin,  and  in  some  one 
modern  language.  Those  subjects  are  absolutely  indispensable  ;  and  in 
addition  to  thera  he  must  take  another  out  of  the  list  of  what  are  called 
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optional  subjects,  and  the  great  majority  take  Scripture  history;  but  J.It(Aa<m,Esq. 

comparatively  few  of  the  first-class  candidates  limit  themselves  to  the         

minimum  of  subjects.  Many  of  them  take  a  very  large  number;  we  28th  Feb.  186&. 
found,  in  fact,  that  this  practice  was  an  evil,  and  we  had  to  impose  a 
resti'iction  on  it.  It  is  only  about  a  year  ago  since  we  made  the  regu- 
lation, that  no  candidate  can  be  examined  in  more  than  five  optional 
subjects.  The  tendency  was  for  first-class  candidates  to  take  far  too 
many  ;  there  was  one  instance  which  I  noticed  some  two  years  ago 
in  which  a  candidate  was  examined  in  fifteen  subjects,  in  eight  of 
which  he  failed.  It  was  accoi'dingly  considered  necessary  to  impose 
some  restriction  for  the  sake  of  the  schoolmasters  and  of  the  pupils 
themselves. 

66.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Were  those  15  subjects  all  optional  ? — No, 
not  all ;  the  candidate  must  have  taken  about  seven  optional  subjects. 

67.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  is  the  examination  of  the  second  class  ? — 
The  subjects  for  the  second  class  are  English  grammar  and  composition, 
English  histoiT'  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra,  including  simple  equations,  or  geometry. 
The  second  class  have  an  option  between  the  two  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  first  class.  Then  the 
candidate  has  the  choice  of  Latin  or  some  one  modem  language,  both 
of  which  are  required  for  the  first-class  candidates.  In  addition  he 
must  take  some  one  of  the  optional  subjects  also.  Of  course  the 
optional  subject  in  his  case  may  be  either  algebra  or  geometry,  or  it 
may  be  Latin  or  French. 

68.  What  are  the  subjects  for  the  third  class  ? — The  third  class  take 
English  grammar,  English  history  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  geography  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  British  Isles, 
arithmetic,  some  one  foreign  language,  either  Latin  or  French,  and  an 
"  optional "  subject. 

69.  Can  you  give  us  anything  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  age  of 
the  lads  who  succeed  in  passing  the  first  of  those  examinations  ? — Very 
few  of  them  I  think  are  under  14  and  very  few  above  17.  We  now 
and  then  have  a  lad  as  old  as  18,  but  those  are  quite  exceptional  cases. 
The  great  majority,  I  should  say,  range  between  14  and  16. 

70.  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  class,  are  those  younger  ? — 
Generally  speaking  they  are  ;  there  are  exceptions  of  course  to  that ; 
some  boys  come  up  for  the  second-class  examination  at  the  age  of  12  ; 
while  other  and  duller  boys  do  so  at  an  age  when  average  candidates 
obtain  first-class  certificates. 

71.  What  is  the  age  of  the  third  class  ? — Some  as  young  as  eight 
come  up  for  that  examination,  but  the  great  majority  are  over  10  years 
of  age. 

72.  Is  it  the  practice  for  a  lad  who  has  taken  a  third-class  certificate 
in  one  year  to  come  up  on  a  future  occasion  for  the  second  class,  or 
persons  from  the  second  class  for  the  first  class  ? — That  is  quite 
an  ordinary  thing.  Many  of  the  best  schoolmasters  connected  with 
the  college  find,  moreover,  that  the  college  examinations  are  excellent 
preparations  for  the  severer  Oxford  and  Cambridge  senior  examina- 
tions in  honours;  and  those  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  in  our 
examinations  generally  do  so  subsequently  in  the  university  exami- 
nations. 

73.  With  regard  to  those  examinations,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  schools 
masters  put  forward  a  certain  class  of  boys  to  be  examined  for  those 
certificates,  or  are  the  questions  submitted  by  the  College  of  Preceptor- 
to  the  whole  school ;  is  it  a  test  of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  per. 
centage  of  a  school,  or  is  it  in  any  way  an  evidence  of  the  general 
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J.  Habsm,  Esq,  training  of  all  the  pupUs  of  the  school  ? — Our  regtilations  impose  no 
restriction  upon  the  master  as  to  the  number  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
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master  is  guided  entirely  by  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  expedient 
and  desirable  in  the  matter.  But  schools  of  the  best  kind  are  establish- 
ing a  rule  that  aU.  the  boys  in  certain  classes  are  to  come  up  for  an 
examination  at  stated  times,  no  option  being  given  to  them.  The  rule 
is  that  boys  in  the  first  or  highest  class  shall  go  up  for  the  first- 
class  college  examination,  while  those  in  lower  classes  are  entered  for 
the  lower  examinations.  And  in  that  way,  as  I  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  we  often  have  quite  half  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  under 
examination  at  the  same  time  for  different  kinds  of  certificates.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  accuse  schoolmasters,  as  is  oftea  done,  of  unfairly 
selecting  their  pupUs  for  public  examination ;  because  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  almost  every  school  would 
be  utterly  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  a  written  examination.  They  may 
be  very  well  taught,  so  far  as  their  studies  extend,  but  their  faculties 
are  immature,  they  have  no  facility  of  expression,  and  consequently 
Would  be  sure  to  fail;  so  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  absurb  to  subject 
the  whole  of  a  school  to  an  examination  of  this  sort.  It  is  quite 
right  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  for  these 
examinations  ;  but  this  may  be,  and  in  the  best  schools  is,  I  believe, 
done  without  what  is  called  "  cramming." 

74.  In  fact  the  College  of  Preceptors  erects  a  standard  of  its  own, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  schoolmaster  to  take  what  course  he  may  judge 
most  proper  in  subjecting  a  smaller  or  a  larger  number  of  his  pupils  to 
that  ordeal  ? — Exactly  so. 

75.  {Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.")  Do  you  require  those  who  apply  to  you 
for  membership  to  be  engaged  in  tuition  at  the  time  that  they  do 
apply  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  condition.  Our  byelaw  states  simply,  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  tuition  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

76.  Have  you  any  condition  of  a  certain  time  having  elapsed  during 
which  they  shall  have  been  engaged.in  tuition  ? — We  have  no  restriction 
of  that  kind. 

77.  So  that  they  may  apply  immediately  that  they  enter  upon  the 
duty  of  tuition  ? — Yes. 

78.  Are  the  schools  that  you  examine  chiefly  in  London  ? — ^No  ;  the 
number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  country  is  generally  about  double 
the  number  examined  in  London. 

79.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  for  the  last  year  of  the  London 
schools  to  the  other  schools  ? — ^I  had  written  it  out,  but  in  condensing 
my  notes  I  omitted  it  ;  but  I  think  that  at  the  two  examinations  in 
London,  one  in  May  the  other  in  November,  about  500  were  examined; 
that  would  leave  800  examined  at  various  schools  in  the  country. 

80.  How  are  the  examiners  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the 
council  every  year,  at  the  first  meeting  after  Easter. 

81.  At  this  moment  how  many  examiners  are  there  ? — I  suppose 
there  must  be  at  least  60  names  in  the  list. 

82.  How  are  the  examiners  selected  out  of  that  list  for  any  particular 
examination  ? — ^By  the  dean  of  the  college,  who  acts  in  that  matter 
quite  independently  of  the  council. 

83.  And  in  the  case  of  examinations  in  the  country,  I  presume  that 
the  expenses  incurred  in  sending  down  the  examiners  ai-e  paid  by 
persons  in  the  country  ? — ^Very  few  examiners  go  into  the  country  : 
the  examinations  are  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  an  official, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  dean,  and  he  has  to  collect  the  answers  of  the 
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candidates  and  send  them  up  to  the  college,  ftrhence  thej  are  distributed  J.  Robson,  Esq. 

to  the  various  examiners  who  set  the  papers.    We  call  that  official  a         • 

sub-examiner,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  regulations   of  the  28th  Feb.  1865. 
college  at  each  particular  examination. 

84.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  he  sent  down  from  the  college  ? — ^Not 
always.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the 
too  frequently  narrow  means  of  the  schoolmasters  and  of  the  parents 
of  their  pupils  ;  hence  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
expenses  as  low  as  possible,  and  with  that  view  the  dean  generally 
endeavours  to  find  some  trustworthy  person  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  in  order  that  the  travelling 
expenses  may  not  be  great. 

85.  {Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  Supposing  there  is  a  school  at  Leeds  or 
Bristol  which  wishes  to  be  examined,  I  presume  that  the  dean  would 
find  out  some  person  connected  with  your  college  ? — ^Not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  college  ;  any  person  may  be  selected.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  schoolmaster  would  object  to  having  the  examination  of  his 
school  superintended  by  another  schoolmaster  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy  of  that  kind,  and  hence  the  great  majority  of  sub-examiners 
ai"e  clergymen.  If  the  dean  can  find  a  clergyman  willing  to  undertake 
the  duty,  he  usually  appoints  him. 

86.  When  a  gentleman  so  appointed  as  sub-examiner  goes  to  the 
school,  what  does  he  do  ? — It  is  my  duty,  as  the  secretary,  to  send  to 
him  at  the  proper  time  all  the  examination  papers  which  he  will  require 
for  the  examination,  sealed  up  in  separate  packets.  The  schoolmaster 
sends  in  a  return  a  month  before  the  examination,  stating  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  the  various  subjects  which  they  will  take,  and  the  class 
of  certificate  that  each  of  them  comes  up  for  j  and,  on  the  information 
which  those  returns  afibrd,  I  make  up  the  packets.  The  sub-examiner 
goes  to  the  school,  opens  each  packet  of  papers  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  distributes  them  to  the  pupils.  When  the  time  allotted  to  each 
subject  has  expired  he  collects  all  the  answers,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  forwards  the  whole  of  the  day's  work  to  me  at  the  college  in  London. 

87.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  There  is  no  viva  voce  examination  ? — ^No, 
not  any. 

88.  {Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  In  the  list  of  the  objects  of  your  society 
there  is  one  for  making  provision  for  the  families  of  deceased,  aged, 
and  poor  members  ;  is  that,  now,  one  of  your  principal  objects  ? — It  is 
an  object  which  has  never  yet  been  carried  out  efficiently.  Many 
effijrts  to  do  so  have  been  made,  one  quite  recently  by  the  council,  but 
the  members  generally  do  not  appear  to  take  that  interest  in  the  subject 
which  might  be  expected  ;  and  the  amount  hitherto  subscribed  is 
very  small.  I  think  that  the  whole  amount  invested  on  account  of 
the  benevolent  fund  is  not  more  than  120/.  In  fact  it  cannot  be 
said  that  anything  practical  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  this  matter. 

89.  I  find  that  the  next  object  is  "  the  pi-oviding  of  a  medium  of 
*'  communication  between  principals  of  schools  and  assistants  of  good 
"  character  and  attainments."  Is  that  made  much  use  of  ? — Very 
much.  That  is  the  agency  department  which  I  mentioned  some  time 
ago.  The  business  of  the  college  in  that  department  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Since  Christmas  we  have  made,  I  believe,  upwards  of  100 
engagements  between  principals  and  assistants. 

90.  And  you  also  have  monthly  meetings,  have  you  not,  for  the 
discussion  of  educational  subjects  ? — Yes. 

91.  Are  those  much  attended  ? — They  are  better  attended  now  than 
they  used  to  be.  For  the  first  year  or  two  comparatively  few  attended, 
but  the  meetings  are  becoming  better  known,  and  now  our  rooms  are 
sometimes   quite  crowded.    But  still  schoolmasters  have  much    dif- 
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J.Bobson,'£aq.  ficulty  in  finding  time  to  attend.     They  can  seldom  leave  their  schools 

in  the  evening  ;  and  hence  the  majority  of  the  auditors  are  usually 

28th  Feb.  1865.  assistant-masters,  or  persons  engaged  as  non-resident  teachers.     The 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

92.  Are  they  always  held  in  London  ? — Yes  ;  always  at  the  college 
in  Queen  Square. 

93.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  the  council  meet  once  a  month  ? — There 
is  no  regular  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  but,  on  the  average, 
it  meets  10  times  a  year. 

94.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Assuming  that  the  class  of  boys  that  you  have 
to  deal  with,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  heads,  higher,  middle, 
and  lower,  if  we  take  the  higher  as  being  those  who  would  carry  on 
their  education  after  leaving  school,  the  middle  those  that  would  go 
into  business  before  18,  and  the  lower  those  that  would  go  into 
business  before  15,  would  that  correspond  with  your  idea  of  the 
different  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  sufficiently  accurate 
classification. 

95.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  subjects  generally  preferred  by 
candidates  in  the  first  class  ? — I  am  unable  to  give  an  answer  with 
regard  to  the  first  class,  because'  I  think  that  scarcely  any  school 
intended  for  pupils  of  that  class  has  ever  been  examined  by  the  college. 

96.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  are  preparing  their  boys 
for  the  University  ? — There  may  be  some  schools  which  have  a  few 
pupils  preparing  for  the  Universities,  but  certainly  that  would  not 
be  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  schools 
which  undergo  our  examinations. 

97.  My  question  had  reference  not  merely  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
but  to  the  London  University  also  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  you  will  recoUect 
that  of  our  members  only  one-sixth  have  had  pupils  examined,  at  all 
events  within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  large 
number  of  them  make  no  use  of  our  examinations  ;  and  many  of 
these  are  of  the  highest  class.  For  instance,  we  have  the  honour  of 
having  among  our  members  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Temple,  but  none  of 
their  pupUs  are  examined  by  the  college  ;  and  there  are  many  other 
members  similarly  circumstanced. 

98.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  those  who  are  likely  to  enter 
into  business  before  18,  can  you  tell  us  what  subjects  are  generally 
pursued  by  those  pupils  ? — I  think  the  best  eaode  of  answering  that 
question  is  to  read  a  list  which  I  have  made  of  the  optional  subjects 
selected.  The  following  table  shows  the  per-centages  of  the  optional 
or  partly  optional  subjects  chosen  in  1864  : — Out  of  1,300  candidates — 

98      per  cent,  took  Scripture  history. 
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3J 
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69 
55 
53 
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!> 
ii 

algebra. 

drawing. 

Latin. 

46 

27 

15-6 

14-5 

14 

» 

» 
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geometry, 
book-keeping, 
natural  history, 
natural  philosophy. 
German. 

9-5 

8-8 

chemistry, 
mensuration. 

8 

jj 

a 

music. 

4 

2-5 
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political  economy. 

trigonometry. 

Greek, 
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99.  {Dr.   Temple.')  In  that  list  French  and  German  are  not  quite  J.Robsm.Esg. 

optional,  they  are  compelled,  are  they  not,  to  take  one  modem  language  ?         

—Just  so  ;  I  have  headed  the  list  "  Optional  or  poxtly  optional."  28th  Feb.  1865. 

100.  That  accounts  in  some  degree,  does  it  not,  for  the  very  high  per- 
centage of  French  ? — Undoubtedly. 

101.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Is  grammar  mentioned  in  that  list  ? — 
No,  because  English  is  compulsoiy. 

102.  {Mr.  fV.  E.  Forster.)  By  book-keeping  do  you  mean  double 
entry  ? — ^Yes. 

103.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects which  are  chosen  by  those  in  the  third  class,  namely,  those  who  go 
into  business  about  14  or  15  ? — It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  classics 
are  comparatively  little  studied  in  the  schools  which  come  under  our 
examinations.  We  find  that  rather  more  than  one  half  the  number  take 
Latin,  but  then  of  that  53  per  cent,  not  more  than  one  half  ever  pass,  a 
fact  Avhich  shows  very  clearly  that  the  subject  is  not  well  taught  in 
the  gsncrality  of  the  schools  which  come  under  our  examinations.  In 
Greek,  I  need  hardly  say,  it  is  far  worse  :  only  yesterday  I  was  run- 
ning my  eye  over  some  lists  in  preparing  the  papers  which  I  have 
before  me,  and  I  found  that  even  of  the  small  number  who  were 
entered  for  Greek,  not  more  than  about  one-fourth  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  minimum  of  marks  for  passing. 

104.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  education,  could  you  give  us  any 
statement  tending  to  show  the  limits  between  which  the  charges  range, 
distinguishing  education  from  board,  and  confining  yourself  simply  to 
education  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  so  at  present. 

105.  Could  you  give  the  range  of  charges  for  boarding  schools  ? — 
They  range  from  an  absurdly  low  limit ;  I  have  seen,  for  example,  an 
advertisement,  which  I  have  here,  and  in  which  the  advertiser  offers 
to  board,  educate,  and  clothe  boys  for  18/.  a  year  each. 

106.  Is  that  advertiser  in  connexion  with  your  college  ? — ^Kot  that 
I  am  aware  of  j  he  does  not  give  his  name,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether 
he  is  or  not. 

107.  My  question  was  with  regard  to  those  who  are  in  connexion 
with  your  college,  and  whose  respectability  to  a  certain  extent  you 
are  supposed  to  guarantee,  what  would  be  the  higher  limit  ? — ^A 
very  large  school  may  I  believe  be  made  to  pay  if  about  251.  a  year 
be  paid  for  each  pupil,  allowing,  of  course,  for  extras  and  for  vaca- 
tions ;  but  1  need  not  say  that  the  principals  of  such  schools  cannot 
afford  to  give  very  liberal  salaries  to  their  assistants,  and  that  hence 
they  are  obliged  to  take  inferior  men.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  if  such 
schools  were  inspected  it  would  be  found  that  in  them  the  sanitary 
rules  which  prescribe  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  that  should  be 
allowed  to  each  person  in  bedrooms  and  elsewhere,  are  not  unfrequently 
infringed. 

108.  Could  you  state  the  sums  paid  in  such  schools  to  assistants,  seeing 
that  you  make  numerous  engagements  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  a  country 
schoolmaster  writes  to  us  wishing  to  engage  a  teacher  capable  of  giving- 
instruction  in  a  great  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  offering  in  re- 
turn for  such  services  a  salaiy  of  15/.  a  year  with  board  and  lodging  ; 
such  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  though  I  think  that  in  schools 
where  the  pupils  pay  251.  a  year  the  assistant  masters  seldom  receive 
more  than  30/.  a  year,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  board  and  lodging 
during  the  school  time. 

109.  Are  you  able  to  state  at  all  the  number  of  assistant  masters  in 
proportion  to  the  pupils  in  such  schools,  or  any  given  instances  that 
have  come  under  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  that  they  are  generally 
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J.  Robson,  Esq.  much  overworked :  I  hear  them  complain  of  having  scarcely  a  quarter 

of  an  hour's  rest  in  the  whole  day,  perhaps  from  six  in  the  morning 

28th  Feb.  1865.  ^yj  jjjjjg  ^j.  ujgjjt .  ^^j  a^e  engaged  all  day  long  teaching,  and  when 
the  classes  are  over  they  have  to  superintend  the  boys  either  in  the 
playground  or  while  they  are  preparing  their  lessons.  Besides  this, 
they  often  have  classes  far  larger  than  they  can  by  any  possibility 
teach  eflftciently. 

110.  {Chairman.)  What  are  the  terms  in  the  highest  class  of  schools 
that  you  have  to  do  with  ? — I  know  some  schools,  which  of  course  are 
not  very  numerous,  in  which  as  much  as  from  60Z.  to  70/.  a  year 
is  charged  for  each  pupil. 

.     111.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  mean  that  60/.  or  70/.  is  the  charge 
for  a  boarder  ? — Yes. 

112.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Does  that  60/.  or  70/.  a  year  cover  board  and 
teaching,  and  everything  ? — It  covers  board  and  teaching,  but  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  covers  everything  ;  there  would  be  extras  of  a  minor 
amount  no  doubt. 

113.  There  would  be  tradesmen's  bills,  and  so  on? — ^Yes  ;  and 
probably  charges  for  extra  teaching.  Sometimes  even  such  schools 
would  make  extra  charges  for  teaching  certain  subjects. 

114.  {Mr.  Acland.)  From  your  knowledge  of  schools  and  school- 
masters would  you  state  what  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  remuneration 
for  such  teaching  as  is  given  in  the  best  schools  which  you  have  had 
to  do  with,  merely  for  teaching  ;  I  do  not  mean  in  the  .very  highest, 
but  in  some  20  or  30  of  the  best  ? — ^I  can  only  do  that  by  mentioning 
what  the  terms  are  in  large  day  schools,  where  the  teaching  is  the 
only  thing  paid  for  ;  at  University  College  School,  and  at  King's 
College  School,  the  charge  is  18/.  a  year  ;  the  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms,  and  6/.  a  term  is  the  charge  for  instruction  in  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 

115.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  there  no  extras  at  all  in  these  cases  ?— 
No  ;  except  that  there  is  a  small  extra  charge  I  believe  for  dancing 
and  for  gymnastics. 

116.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  No  middle- day  meal  of  any  kind  is 
included  in  that  ? — ^Nothing  whatever. 

117.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  not  18/.  a  year  very  much  higher  than  the 
average  rate  in  respectable  commercial  schools  ? — ^Very  much. 

118.  Will  you  state  what  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  payment  to  a 
respectable  commercial  schoolmaster  in  a  town  of  ordinary  size, 
assuming  that  he  pays  his  teachers  properly,  as  you  probably  have 
many  such  cases  within  your  knowledge  ? — IS  I  had  had  more  time  I 
intended  to  compare  a  large  number  of  prospectuses  which  I  have  in 
my  possession  at  the  college,  and  from  that  comparison  probably  we 
might  get  the  required  information.-  Speaking  generally  however,  I 
think  that  about  21.  a  quarter  would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  charge. 

119.  What  would  that  include  ? — That  would  include  the  ordinary 
English  subjects,  and  perhaps  Latin  and  French,  but  nothing  beyond 
that. 

120.  Would  it  include  mathematics  ? — Tes,  elementary  mathematics. 

121.  Do  you  mean  that  the  higher  mathematics  would  be  charged 
extra  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  principals  of  such  schools  would 
undertake  to  teach  them  at  all ;  they  would  exclude  them  altogether 
from  the  programme  ;  they  are  necessarily  limited  in  what  they  under- 
take to  teach. 

122.  Would  it  not  include  algebra  and  trigonometry  ? — Not  trigono- 
metry decidedly. 
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123.  On  looking  at  your  "Educational  Times,"  are  there  not  a  very  J. Robson, Esg. 
large  number  of  schools  in  which  the  amount  of  mathematics  taught         

is  very  considerable  ? — I  am  afraid  that  if  you  judge  by  the  mathe-  28th  Feb.  1865. 

matics  of  the  "  Educational  Times,"  and  imagine  that  they  afford  any 

evidence  of  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  the  members  of  the 

college  generally,  you  will  be  misled.    If  you  look  at  the  names  of 

the  mathematical  writers  in  the  "  Educational  Times,"  you  will  find 

among  them  those  of  the  highest  mathematicians,  Professor  Cayley, 

for  example.  Professor  Sylvester,  and  others. 

124.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  respectable 
commercial  schools  in  England  in  which  the  attainments  of  the  masters 
in  mathematics  are  very  respectable,  and  who  send  up  boys  who  pass 
creditable  examinations  in  mathematics  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations  ? — I  believe  that  some  country  schoolmasters  have 
a  liking  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  often  pursue  it  to  a  veiy 
great  extent  by  way  of  amusement  for  themselves  ;  but  whether 
they  would  undertake  to  teach  their  pupils  generally  in  such  subjects 
I  think  may  be  doubted  ;  and  even  if  they  would,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  instruction.  For  instance,  only  2*5  per 
cent,  of  our  candidates  take  trigonometry. 

125.  (Mr.  TV.  E.  Forster.)  Will  you  hand  in  to  the  Commission  a 
list  of  the  examination  papers,  and  the  questions  which  are  asked 
the  scholars  ? — Yes  (delivering  in  the  same). 

126.  (Mr.  Acland.)  And  will  you  hand  in  a  prospectus  of  the  college 
examination  ? — Yes  {delivering  in  the  same). 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Professor  Liveing  examined.  P„y_  Liveing. 

127.  (^Chairman.)  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  your  con- 
nexion  is  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — I  am  professor  of  che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Senate. 

128.  To  what  college  do  you  belong  ? — To  St.  John's  College. 

129.  You  have  been  connected,  have  you  not,  with  the  Cambridge 
system  of  local  examinations  from  the  beginning  ? — Yes.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  syndicate  for  conducting  those  examinations  the  whole 
of  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  carried  on  with  the  exception 
of  one  year. 

130.  And  you  are  still  so  ? — I  am  one  of  the  syndicate  at  present. 

131.  Over  what  period  have  those  examinations  extended  ? About 

eight  years. 

132.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commisiion  the 
number  and  class  of  the  schools  which  send  pupils  to  your  examina- 
tion ? — The  number  has  been  continuously  increasing  from  the  be- 
ginning. About  100  schools  sent  in  boys  at  first,  and  this  last  year  I 
think  over  180  schools  sent  in  pupils,  but  that  hardly  represents  the 
whole  number  of  schools  that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  examina- 
tion, because  some  schools  send  pupils  in  one  year  and  have  no  pupils 
to  send  in  the  following  year,  so  that  I  should  think  it  may  be  nearer 
240  or  250  schools  which  have  sent  in  at  different  times  since  the 
beginning  of  the  examinations. 

133.  What  are  the  class  of  boys  from  which  those  pupils  come  ? — 
They  come  from  almost  every  class  ;  from  the  old  grammar  schools 
down  to  even  some  national  schools.  The  proportion  of  the  grammar 
schools  is  I  think  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number. 
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Prof.  Livemg.       134.  Do  you  mean  tbe  number  of  pupils  or  the  number  ot  schools  ? 
I~~*         — I  meant  schools.     In  point  of  pupils  it  is  nearly  the  same  or  perhaps 
asthgeb.  1865.  rather  more  than  that  proportion. 

135.  With  regard  to  proprietary  schools  and  private  schools,  how  do 
the  numbers  stand  ? — The  private  schools  are  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber, but  we  have  no  very  definite  returns  as  to  the  nature  of  the  schools: 
the  schoolmasters  send  in  the  names  by  which  they  call  their  schools, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  whether  they  are  purely  private 
schools  or  whether  there  are  some  foundations  with  which  they  are 
connected ;,  but  generally,  I  think,  the  private  schools  are  at  least 
one-half  of  the  schools  which  send  in  pupils. 

136.  Have  you  been  led  by  your  experience  to  form  any  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  the  education  which  is  given  in  the  private  schools,  the 
proprietary  schools,  and  the  grammar  schools  with  relation  to  each 
other  ? — I  have  hardly  sufficient  data  to  answer  that  question.  The 
examiners  report  upon  the  boys  by  numbers  without  any  reference  to 
the  schools  ;  and  by  comparing  the  class  lists  but  little  information 
can  be  obtained  as  to  this  point.  The  gi-ammar  schools  obtain  more 
honours  than  the  others  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  much,  since  the  numbers  sent  from  some  schools  ai'e  not 
sufficient  to  represent  the  average  education  of  those  schools. 

137.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  opinion  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  effect  which  this  system  of  examination  has  had  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  those  schools,  or  upon  the  amount  of  the  education  given  in 
them  to  the  pupils  ? — I  can  trace  out  to  a  certain  extent  the  changes 
that  we  observe  in  the  kind  of  answers  which  they  send  up  to  the 
questions.  In  the  earlier  examinations  we  found  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  candidates  failed  in  what  are  called  preliminai-y  subjects, 
that  is  to  say,  elementaiy  subjects,  such  as  writing  from  dictation, 
History  of  England,  grammar,  geography,  and  English  composition. 
The  failures  were  largest  at  first  in  history  and  geography  ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  with  respect  to  both 
History  of  England  and  geography,  so  that  now  failures  are  very  few 
indeed  in  those  subjects.  The  failures  in  arithmetic  are  less  con- 
siderable than  they  were,  but  still  the  improvement  is  not  so  marked 
in  that  as  in  the  other  two  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
complaints  at  first  as  regards  spelling,  punctuation,  and  diction  were 
also  many,  and  though  there  are  still  some  complaints,  there  is  an 
improvement,  no  doubt,  in  these  I'espects.  The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  English  taken  in  rather  a  wider  sense  than  those  preliminary 
subjects,  which  forms  a  sepai'ate  section  in  our  examinations.  The 
juniors,  that  is,  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  are  examined  in  the 
History  of  England,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  and  in  original  English 
composition,  and  the  seniors  are  examined  in  the  History  of  England 
and  in  some  standard  book  of  English  literature,  which  is  chosen  before- 
hand, such  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare  or  a  portion  of  Milton,  in  the  out- 
lines of  political  economy,  and  in  geography.  The  failures  in  the 
English  section,  both  amongst  the  juniors  and  seniors,  when  the  exami- 
nations were  first  begun,  were  very  large,  nearly  as  many  in  fact  as 
in  the  preliminary  subjects  ;  they  were  not  quite  as  many,  but  nearly 
as  many  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  offered  themselves  for  exami- 
nation in  those  subjects  ;  now  the  failures  are  less  in  those  subjects 
than  in  any  other  subjects  which  they  bring  up  for  examination. 

138.  Do  you  believe  from  your  experience  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
schools  who  send  up  pupils  to  be  examined  by  your  examiners  to  send 
only  their  picked  boys,  or  do  they  send  up  the  whole  of  a  class  ;  for 
instance,  are  there  quite  enough  to  afford  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
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education  which  is  given  in  the  school  ? — No  doubt  there  are  cases   Frof.  Liveing. 
of  schools  which  send  up  the  whole  of  a  class,  but  I  think  in  the         — " 
majority  of  cases  the  schools  send  up  only  a  few,  who  are  probably  the  28ttFeb^l865. 
best  boys.     Many  schools  send  one,  two,  or  three  boys  nevertheless  ; 
at  the  last  examination  upwards  of  forty  schools  sent  up  six  boys  or 
more  apiece. 

139.  Do  you  think  it  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  general 
good  education  in  those  schools  that  they  should  send  up  a  large  number, 
say  the  whole  of  their  upper  class,  rather  than  they  should  send  up  a 
few  picked  boys  ? — I  think  that  the  examinations  can  hardly  produce 
the  effect  which  we  desire  unless  they  send  up  whole  classes. 

140.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  some  danger  of  a  schoolmaster 
neglecting  the  education  of  the  boys  who  are  less  apt  to  learn  in  order 
to  devote  himself  too  exclusively  to  the  quickest  boys,  who  may  do 
credit  to  his  school  in  the  examination  ? — I  think  that  those  boys 
would  get  more  of  his  instruction  at  times,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  a  schoolmaster  to  give  very  much  more  time  to  a  few  boys  than 
he  can  to  the  whole  class.  In  most  cases  the  whole  class  would 
be  put  through  the  same  course  and  would  benefit  by  the  instruction 
given  to  those  going  in  for  examination. 

141.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  increasing  practice  on  the  part  of  school- 
masters to  send  up  a  considerable  number  of  boys  as  more  satisfactory 
to  the  parents  ratlier  than  to  send  up  a  few  picked  boys  only  ? — I 
think  that  there  are  a  greater  number  who  send  up  whole  classes  now  than 
formerly.  At  the  same  time  they  complain  very  much  that  parents 
in  many  cases  prevent  them  sending  up  the  boys.  In  some  cases  the 
parents  object  to  their  children  being  examined,  and  in  other  cases  they 
are  unwilling  to  bear  the  expenses,  so  that  the  schoolmasters  often 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  examinations  themselves,  and  of  course  they 
will  pay  only  for  those  boys  who  are  likely  to  distibguish  themselves, 
so  as  to  be  in  fact  an  advertisement  to  their  schools. 

142.  Do  instances  occur  of  boys  in  an  humble  class  of  lift  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  at  your  examinations,  and  of  that  fact  leading 
to  exertions  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  parents  to  push  those  boys 
in  life,  the  end  being  that  they  do  acquire  a  much  better  education  than 
they  otherwise  would  have,  and  that  that  leads  to  success  in  life  after- 
wards ? — We  have  had  several  cases  of  lads  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  examinations  whose  parents  have  been  induced  to 
send  them  to  the  university  in  consequence,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  had  tiny  boys  coming  from  what  I  should  call  the  humblest 
class.  Wc  have  a  few  boys  from  the  national  schools  who  generally 
appear  in  the  lowest  class  of  all,  who  merely  pass,  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  subjects  as  religious  knowledge,  English  and  mathematics,  but 
who  very  rarely  distinguish  themselves,  in  fact  they  have  hardly  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

143.  Is  it  your  impression  that  great  efforts  are  making  in  England 
at  present  to  improve  what  is  called  middle-class  education,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  schools  for  instance  is  getting  better  ? — I  think 
that  in  some  respect  it  is  better,  but  I  can  only  speak  so  far  as  the 
schools  that  come  under  our  own  system  of  examination  are  concerned  ; 
no  doubt  some  subjects  which  were  formerly  neglected,  such  as  those 
which  I  have  been  speaking  of  with  reference  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination, are  now  attended  to  much  more  than  they  were.  It  is 
evident  that  the  schoolmasters  instruct  their  boys  in  those  subjects, 
whereas  formerly  it  is  plain  that  boys  had  no  instruction  in  them  at 
school  ;  they  brought  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
those  subjects  from  home,  but  they  gained  very  little  in  school. 

11643.  B 
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Prof.  Liveing.       144,  Has  not  the  question  of  the  education  of  girls  occupied  the 
28thFb~i8fis  ^^'^^'i^i*"^  °^  ^^^  University  of  Cambridge  lately  ? — ^A  memorial  was 
^  •  presented  to,  the  Uniye^sjty  some  few  months  ago,  sometime  last  year, 

requestilig  that  girls  might  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  boys, 
and  a  syndicate  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  the  Universify 
could  undertake  to  do  this.  The  syndicate  have  reported  favourably, 
that  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  examination  will  be  common  to  boys 
and  girls  the  University  might  imdertake  the  examination,  but  the 
report  has  not  come  before  the  senate  yet. '  *■ . 

145.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  will  coniij:' 
shortly  before  the  senate  ? — It  will  be  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  senate  on  Thursday  next,  and  will  probably  come  before  the 
senate  on  tlie  week  following  for  voting. 

146.  ( Chairman.)  Are  you  willing  to  favour  the  Commission  with 
your  individual  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  the  admission  of  girls 
to  examination  ? — ^I  think  it  may  produce  the  same  kind  of  effect  upon 
the  girls'  schools  that  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  at  present  girls  are  very  imperfectly  trained  in 
many  subjects  upon  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  they  should 
know  a  little  more,  not  only  on  their  own  account  but  also  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  training  of  their  children  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Many  defects  in  schools  are  due  to  the 
want  of  home  preparation,  and  on  that  ground  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  knowledge  of  girls  should  be  made  more  precise 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  I  think  that  examinations  would  tend  to 
produce  that  effect. 

147.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  both  with  regard  to  girls  and 
boys  in  what  are  called  the  middle  classes  of  society  in  England  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement  ? — ^I  think  there  is. 

148.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  candidate  which  is  incurred  by  this 
system  of  examination  ? — The  University  fee  is  11.  from  every  candidate. 
Then  there  are  usually  certain  expenses  which  are  borne  by  local 
conunittees,  and  I  think  a  payment  of  about  5*.  on  the  average,  or  in 
some  cases  lOs.  from  the  candidate  covers  that.  In  some  cases  the  local 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  gentry  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

149.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  scale  of  charge  is  too 
high  ? — The  only  reason  that  would  lead  me  to  that  conclusion  is,  that 
certainly  many  parents  object  to  pay  that  sum  for  the  examination. 
That  is  hardly  the  whole  of  the  expense,  because  in  many  cases  boys 
are  sent  from  a  distance,  and  their  travelling  expenses,  lodging,  and 
board  during  the  week  of  examination  have  to  be  paid  besides. 

150.  Is  there  any  communication  or  concert  between  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  these  subjects  in  the  conduct  of  those 
examinations  ? — No  ;  they  are  carried  on  quite  independently.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  concert  and  discussion  between  the  Universities  at 
the  time  that  they  were  originally  started. 

151.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  have  not  divided  the  country  between 
you  ? — No. 

152.  (Chairman.)  Would  examiners  from  both  Universities  go  to 
the  same  schools  ? — ^Many  schools  send  candidates  to  both  examinations, 
which  take  place  at  different  times  in  the  year. 

153.  Is  there  no  arrangement  made  between  the  examining  bodies  of 
the  two  Universities  as  to  where  they  should  go  ? — ^No. 

■154.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  arrange  the  examinations  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  people  themselves  in  the  several  districts? — 
Yes  ;  we  send  examiners  wherever  we  are  invited,  provided  they  will 
guarantee  the  payment  of  twenty-five  fees. 
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155.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  . Prof.  Livemg. 

should  be  any  such  concert  ? — ^I  think  that  it  might  diminish  the         

amount  of  labour  in  some  degree  ;  and  it  certainly  would  diminish  the  28th  Feb.  1865. 
local  expenses.  .^— — 

156.  Would  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  a  more  general 
system  of  examination,  in  which  the  Universities  might  combine  perhaps 
with  other  bodies  and  institute  some  general  system  of  local  examination  ? 
— There  would  be  some  advantages  in  that,  no  doubt,  for  the  same 
reason  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  combination  of  the  two 
Universities  ;  but  I  think  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  certainly 
would  be  very  jealous  of  its  reputation  in  being  mixed  up  with  any 
other  examining  body  which  might  not  have  the  same  standing  as  itself. 

157.  Do  you  examine  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  at  all  ? — r 
Yes  ;  all  candidates  are  obliged  to  be  examined  in  Scripture,  and  in 
some  other  subjects  of  religious  knowledge,  unless  their  parents  object 
to  it. 

158.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Their  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge 
counts  in  the  distinctions,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  marks  obtained  count 
just  the  same  as  they  would  La  any  other  subject. 

159.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  ever  do  object  to 
their  being  examined  in  religious  knowledge  ? — ^A  very  small  per- 
centage object. 

160.  {Lord  Stanley.)  With  regard  to  the  complaint  that  those 
examinations  are  only  a  test  of  the  proficiency  of  some  of  the  highest 
scholars  in  the  school,  and  not  of  the  school  generally,  do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  justice  in  that  complaint,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is 
impossible  for  competent  scholars  to  come  out  of  a  school  which  is  in 
general  badly  conducted  ? — I  think  that  competent  scholars,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  succession  of  them,  can  hai-dly  come  out  of  such  a  school. 
Many  of  the  schools  send  in  pupils  year  after  year,  and  the  lower 
boys  must  consequently  be  in  training  before  they  can  reach  the 
standard  of  the  upper  boys. 

161.  Does  it  not  simply  come  to  this,  that,  quite  apart  from  those 
examinations  which  you  have  instituted,  it  is  everywhere,  under  aU 
circumstances,  a  temptation  to  a  schoolmaster  to  give  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  attention  to  his  best  pupils  ? — No  doubt,  I  think 
it  must  be  so.     He  must  take  more  interest  in  them. 

162.  In  your  opinion  those  examinations  have  not  increased  that 
tendency  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  of  that  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

163.  You  said  something  about  the  examinations  not  being  every- 
where thoroughly  self-supporting  ;  did  you  mean  that  they  still  require 
to  be  assisted  by  local  subscriptions  ? — In  some  cases  they  ai'e  assisted 
by  local  subscriptions.  In  many  cases  prizes  are  given,  but  that  is 
quite  independent  of  the  subscriptions.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Norwich, 
the  local  expenses  are  borne  entirely  by  subscriptions  amongst  the 
gentry  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

164.  A  local  committee  is  formed  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

165.  With  regard  to  the  prizes  that  are  given,  they  are  as  yet  very- 
few  in  number  ? — There  are  very  few  places  in  which  no  prizes  are 
given.  In  some  cases  one  or  two  prizes  are  given,  but  in  no  cases  are 
there  many  given.  Perhaps  at  Liverpool  and  Brighton  there  are  more 
than  at  any  other  places. 

166.  But  the  value  of  them  is  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — ^In  most  cases 
it  is  very  small.  In  some  places  there  are  prizes  as  high  as  five  pounds, 
and  at  Liverpool  they  have  a  scholarship  which  is  awai'ded  by  the 
examinations. 

B  2 
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Prof.  Livehg.       167.  The  BoIe  inducement  to  the  schoolmasters  to  send  their  pnpils 
"~~~         to  the  examinations  is  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  their  success  ?— 
asthFeb.  1865.  ^jigj-e  are  many  cases  in  which  they  advertise  their  success. 

"  168.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  between  Oxford  and 

Cambridge,  was  there  not  a  proposal  at  one  time  that  the  territory 
should  be  divided,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  a  local  division 
of  the  country  ? — There  was. 

169.  And  that  fell  through  ?— Tes,  it  fell  through. 

170.  Was  it  found  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  some  schools 
preferred  the  Oxford  system,  and  others  the  Cambridge  system  ? — A 
good  deal  of  evidence  was  collected  on  that  point,  and  some  did  prefer 
the  Oxford  and  some  the  Cambridge  system,  but  I  think  that  in  general 
there  was  no  preference  expressed  for  one  or  the  other. 

171.  Has  the  other  alternative  been  discussed,  namely,  not  a  division 
of  the  country  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  an  alternation 
or  succession,  one  to  take  one  year  and  the  other  the  next? — ^Yes, 
that  was  also  discussed. 

172.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  two  Universities  at 
present  on  this  subject  ? — None  whatever.  They  work  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other. 

173.  (Lord  Lyttelton.^  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  the  Cambridge 
examinations  go,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  coming 
forward  from  the  time  that  you  began  has  been  as  rapid  as  was 
expected  ? — At  first  it  was  hardly  as  rapid  as  we  could  expect,  but  in 
the  last  year  the  increase  has  been  vei-y  considerable,  and  it  has  always 
gone  on  increasing.  There  has  been  no  retrogression.  The  number  of 
candidates  sent  in  in  the  second  year  were  rather  less  than  they  were 

'  the  first  year,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  schools  has  been 
diminished. 

174.  I  believe  that  Cambridge  gives  no  titular  distinction,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Oxford  examinations  ? — ^No ;  a  proposal  to  that  effect 
was  made  to  the  senate  twice,  and  rejected  both  times. 

175.  Have  you  observed  that  those  who  have  obtained  distinction 
under  the  Cambridge  system  have  made  use  of  it  ;  do  you  see  it  an- 
nounced in  advertisements,  and  so  forth  ? — ^Very  rarely  ;  but  I  have 
hardly  perhaps  been  in  a  position  to  meet  with  advertisements  of  the 
kind  in  which  that  would  appear. 

176.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  value  which  is  put  upon  the 
Cambridge  certificates  by  the  young  men  themselves  or  by  those  to 
whom  they  look  to  employ  them,  as  to  their  value  that  is  to  them  in  their 
course  through  life  ? — I  have  met  with  some  cases  in  which  employ- 
ments have  been  obtained  by  the  candidates  for  such  employment  on 
the  ground  of  their  having  those  certificates  ;  and  I  have  had  appli- 
cations occasionally  from  employers  enquiring  how  the  candidates 
acquitted  themselves. 

177.  Would  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Cambridge 
plan  is  the  better  plan  of  the  two  in  that  respect,  that  is  to  say,  not 
giving  a  title  ? — I  voted  for  a  title  myself,  but  I  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  it ;  I  think  it  would  soon  be  perfectly  well  understood  what  the 
value  of  it  was. 

178.  With  regard  to  the  examination  in  religious  subjects,  all  candi- 
dates are  required,  are  they  not,  unless  they  object  to  it,  to  answer 
certain  questions  in  religion  which  are  framed  to  suit  all  denomina- 
tions ?— All  are  required  to  answer  questions  on  some  portion  of 
Scripture  history  selected  beforehand,  and  a  choice  is  allowed  to 
the  juniors  of  the  Church  catechism  and  Whateley's  Evidences  of 
Christianity.    Candidates  in  order  to  pass  in  that  section  must  pass  in 
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Scripture  and  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  other  two  branches  of  knowledge.   Prof.  Livemg. 
For  the   seniors  the  alternative  is  similai- ;  certain  portions   of  the         — — 
Prayer-book  are  selected  for  those  who  are  willing  to  be  examined  in  28th  Feb.  1865. 
that  subject,  and  Paley's  "  Horae  Paulinae  "  is  the  alternative.     They 
may  take  both  if  they  please. 

179.  The  choice  between  them  is  left  quite  free  ;  the  University  of 
Cambridge  does  not  ask  the  question  whether  they  belong  to  the 
■Church  of  England  or  not  ? — No. 

1 80.  With  regard  to  the  certificates  will  you  state  the  reason  why  it 
is  thought  better  not  to  publish  any  list  of  the  girls  or  young  women 
who  succeed  in  the  examinations  ? — It  was  principally  because  it  was 
thought  that  publicity  in  such  a  case  was  hardly  suitable  to  the 
feminine  character. 

181.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the  middle-class  education  in 
this  country  was  still  open  to  improvement.  Can  you  state  the  leading 
points  in  which  you  think  that  improvement  is  necessary,  so  far  as  in- 
rstruction  goes  ? — ^In  such  subjects  as  languages  we  have  continual 
complaints  from  the  examiners  that  the  boys  learn  to  translate  passages 
from  Latin  or  French  authors,  as  the  case  may  be,  tolerably  well ;  but 
ithat  they  learu  very  little  of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  they  are 
very  rarely  able  to  translate  from  English  into  either  Latin  or  French  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  Greek  and 
German,  which  are  much  less  taught.  I  think  that  in  that  respect  their 
education  is  very  imperfect,  that  they  learn  less  from  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  than  they  might  learn  as  regards  their  mental  training,  and 
also  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  their  knowledge  of  those  languages. 
In  mathematics  they  proceed  to  a  certain  point.  The  greater  part  of 
the  candidates  do  a  little  Euclid,  and  a  very  little  algebra,  but  very 
few  proceed  any  further.  About  one-third  I  think  of  the  whole  number 
of  candidates  who  present  themselves  in  that  subject  fail  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  ;  so  that  in  that  subject  I  think  there  is  room  for  a  good 
deal  of  improvement.  In  other  subjects,  which  are  less  generally 
taught,  such  as  chemistiy,  the  number  of  candidates  is  very  small.  So 
far  as  they  are  taught,  they  are  taught  perhaps  tolerably  well ;  the 
answers  are  pretty  generally  successful,  but  the  number  of  candidates 
who  present  themselves  for  examination  is  very  much  less  than  I  think 
it  ought  to  be.  I  think  that  chemistry  is  an  admirable  subject  for 
mental  training  ;  and  boys  are  as  capable  of  learning  the  laws  of 
it,  and  applying  them,  as  they  are  of  learning  the  Latin  grammar  and 
applying  its  rules.  In  some  other  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  a  very 
great  number  of  candidates  send  up  papers  which  are  utterly  worth- 
less. About,  I  think,  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  who  sent  up  papers 
in  drawing  failed  to  pass  in  the  last  examination.  A  few  candidates 
send  up  papers  on  the  grammar  of  music,  but  very  few  indeed.  I 
hardly  know  enough  of  music  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  value 
of  it. 

182.  How  is  it  as  to  history  ? — The  examiners  complain  rather  that 
the  fault  is  in  the  text-books  than  in  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  it  by 
the  candidates  ;  they  say  that  the  answers  are  extremely  meagre,  and 
seem  to  show  that  they  make  use  of  text-books  which  partake  somewhat 
of  the  same  character. 

183.  How  is  it  as  to  geography  ? — In  geography  the  examiners  report 
generally  very  favourably. 

184.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  complain  of  generally  happens  from 
the  studies  in  the  school  being  too  superficial  and  attempting  too  much, 
without  going  deep  enough  ? — The  evidence  of  that  is  pretty  nearly 
■what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  study  of  languages,  and  the 
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■Ptof.  Zivemg.  examiners  say  very  much  the  same  also  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
asth  SmT'isbs   ^^^  *^®  study  of  the  Church  catechism  amongst  the  juniors,  that  it 
^  '        ■  does  not  seem  to  be  taught  very  systematically. 

185.  (Dr.  Temple.)  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  there  was 
clear  evidence  of  steady  improvement ;  could  you  give  the  per-centages  of 
those  that  have  passed  in  each  year  ? — ^I  can  for  a  great  many  years. 

186.  Will  you  give  us  the  per-centages  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  those  that  have  passed,  compared  with  the  total  number 
examined  ? — ^Amongst  the  juniors  at  the  last  examination  very  nearly 
84  per  cent,  received  certificates. 

187.  Can  you  give  the  per-centages  of  the  previous  years,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  the  improvement  has  been  marked  ? — ^In  the 
examination  in  the  year  1863  there  were  78  per  cent,  and  a  little  over  ; 
in  the  year  before  that  it  was  about  the  same.  Then  the  whole  number 
who  received  certificates  was  about  78  per  cent.  ;  ia  one  case  it  was 
rather  more  than  78,  and  in  the  other  rather  less.  In  the  year  before  it 
was  higher,  81  per  cent,  received  certificates.  The  average  of  the  last 
four  years  is  about  80  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  first  three  years 
was  62  per  cent. 

188.  You  stated  that  you  thought  on  the  whole  that  those  boys  who 
were  examined  did  fairly  represent  the  schools  from  which  they  came  ; 
although  they  were  very  few  j  have  you  any  idea  at  aU  what  proportion 
the  boys  who  were  examined  generally  bore  to  the  number  in  the  school; 
you  said  for  instance  that  some  schools  would  send  in  eight  or  nine, 
and  there  are  many  schools  in  which  eight  or  nine  would  be  the 
whole  number  of  the  first  class  ? — ^In  those  cases  they  probably  do  send 
up  for  examination  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  class. 

189.  But  have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  boys  that  you 
get  bear  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  schools  from  which  they  came  ? 
f— There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  I  know  the  number  of  the  boys 
in  the  schools.  In  those  cases  just  alluded  to  in  which  I  know  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  schools,  nine  or  ten  boys  would  be  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  class. 

190.  Could  you  supply  the  Commission  with  the  last  set  of  exami- 
nation papers  ? — ^Yes. 

191.  And  with  the  regulations  of  the  syndicate  under  which  the 
examination  is  conducted  ? — Yes.  This  paper  contains  the  regulations 
and  the  report  of  the  last  examination  ;  and  here  are  the  whole  of 
the  examination  papers  (delivering  in  the  same). 

192.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  With  regard  to  the  religious  examina- 
tion, there  are  in  England  at  this  time  for  examination  certain  Parsees 
who  are  not  permitted  to  be  educated  as  Christians,  would  they  be 
permitted  to  present  themselves  for  examination  ? — Yes. 

193.  Did  not  you  state  that  all  must  undergo  an  examination  in 
Scripture  ? — ^Yes  ;  unless  their  parents  object. 

194.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  examination  has  tended  to 
decrease  the  number  of  inferior  schools  ;  that  is  to  say,  do  you  think 
that  the  parents  would  generally  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
that  have  never  applied  for  examination  ? — I  am  afraid  that  parents 
are  very  apathetic  on  that  point  at  present.  I  have  had  evidence 
from  several  schoolmasters  with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  that  their  schools  have  increased  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boys  having  succeeded  in  the  examinations.  In  some 
cases  they  have  informed  me  that  the  schools  have  been  quite  filled, 
so  that  they  could  take  no  more.  There  are  some  schoolmaster& 
who  have  refused  to  send  in  their  boys  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  a 
system  of  cramming  a  few  boys  to  the  neglect  of  other  scholars. 
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195.  Do  you  know  how  many  masters  have  made  that  objection  ? —  Prof.  Liveing. 

I  have  heard  the  objection   several  times  stated  by  the  masters  of        

schools,  but  it  was  rather  I  think  to  excuse  themselves  from  sending  28th  Feb.  1865. 
boys  into  the  competition.  ■" 

196.  (X>r.  Storrar.)  Are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  certificates 
essentially  alike  ? — I  think  they  differ  but  little.  Many  candidates 
offer  themselves  for  examination  by  both  Universities,  and  upon  the 
whole  they  appear  in  about  the  same  positions  in  the  class  lists.  A  lad 
who  has  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  list  in  one  examination  will  per- 
haps be  found  higher  in  the  next  Oxford  examination,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  lad  who  offers  himself  first  to  Oxford  and 
then  to  Cambridge. 

197.  So  that  there  really  would  be  no  inducement  for  schoolmasters 
to  prefer  the  examination  of  the  one  University  to  the  other  because  it 
was  inferior  in  diflSculty  or  easier  in  kind  ? — No.  I  think  that  upon 
the  whole  they  are  so  similar  that  they  could  hardly  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other  on  that  account.  Our  preliminary  examination  for  juniors  is 
a  little  the  more  stringent  of  the  two  ;  we  require  more  arithmetic,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  require  no  original  English  composition  from  the 
juniors  as  a  preliminary  subject. 

198.  You  stated  that  the  Cambridge  examination  certificates  were 
not  made  use  of.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  they  are  useful  in 
this  way,  that  a  man  who  holds  a  Cambridge  certificate  of  a  certain 
character  is  admissible  to  a  professional  examination  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  or  at  Apothecaries  Hall  without  being  required  to  undergo 
ainothef  examination  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  certificates  are  used  for  that  and 
for  some  other  similar  purposes. 

199.  You  state  that  the  improvement  which  you  have  observed 
hitherto  has  been  chiefly  in  English,  geography,  history,  spelling,  and 
matters  of  that  kind  ? — ^Yes. 

200.  But  that  the  improvement  has  not  been  so  great  in  classics,  in 
language  generally,  or  in  mathematics  ? — No.  In  the  first  examina- 
tions the  boys  were  most  successful  in  Latin  and  French,  I  think 
rather  more  so  than  in  anything  else.  In  mathematics  there  has  been 
little  improvement,  but  not  more  than  a  little. 

201.  You  state,  do  you  not,  that  the  lads  who  come  to  the  examina- 
tions come  almost  exclusively  from  private  schools? — No,  I  think 
hardly  that.  I  think  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools  are  private 
schools,  but  the  private  schools  are  those  which  send  in  one,  two,  or 
three  boys,  whereas  many  of  the  other  schools,  proprietary  schools  in 
particular,  send  in  much  larger  numbers. 

202.  Looking  to  the  entire  condition  of  the  examination  at  present 
in  the  English  department,  and  looking  at  the  somewhat  low  condition 
of  the  examinations  in  the  upper  departments,  would  you  say  that  that 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  lower  class  of  schools  from  which  those 
boys  proceed.  I  mean  lower  in  respect  of  the  subjects  which  they 
profess  to  teach,  or  would  it  represent  the  great  imperfection  with 
which  the  boys  are  taught  languages  and  mathematics  in  the  schools 
from  which  they  do  proceed  ? — I  think  what  is  represented  is  partly 
that  schools  of  a  different  class  send  in  their  boys  now  from  those 
which  at  first  sent  in  candidates  to  the  examinations,  and  I  think  also 
that  the  condition  of  the  examination  in  English  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
attention  has  been  given  to  English  in  grammar  schools  and  other 
schools  which  sent  in  boys  before,  whereas  no  attention  at  all  was  given 
to  it  before  the  examinations  were  begun,  or  next  to  none. 

203.  Have  you  any  data  upon  which  you  could  base  the  conclusion 
that  the  boys  proceed  now  from  a  different  class  of  schools  from  that 
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Prif.  Liming,  which  was  the  case  when  the  examinations  were  first  projected  ? — ^Yes, 

in  every  class  list  the  school  from  which  the  boy  comes  is  stated,  and 

28thFeb.  1865.  jjy  comparison  of  the  class  list  in  succession  we  can  tell  pretty  well 
~'~^~~"      what  are  the  schools  which  send  in  boys  for  examination  ;  there  are  a 
few  which  do  not  appear  because  all  the  boys  fail,  but  those  cases 
are  rare. 

204.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  more  boys  from  the  lower  class  of 
schools  than  you  had  at  first  ? — There  are  more  boys  I  think  now  from 
what  are  called  commercial  schools, 

205.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  you  able  to  note  by  the  examination  of  the 
boys  the  different  class  of  schools  from  which  they  proceed,  in  relation 
to  the  subjects  taught  ? — In  some  degree.  The  schools  from  which 
the  boys  come  who  bring  up  Greek,  for  instance,  are  generally 
grammar  schools,  and  some  few  private  schools,  but  the  great  majority 
of  private  schools  send  up  boys  who  do  not  profess  any  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

206.  What  would  be  the  general  inference  which  yon  would  draw 
as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  private  schools,  or  in  those  pro- 
prietary schools  to  which  the  middle-class  boys  go  ;  would  you  say 
that  it  was  fair  or  that  it  was  capable  of  very  great  improvement  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  In  many 
private  schools  there  seems  to  be  no  system,  or  else  it  is  carried  out  in 
a  slovenly  way,  so  that  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness  and  exactness  in 
the  learning  of  the  boys.  In  the  proprietary  schools  there  may  be 
more  system,  but  in  these  as  well  as  the  others  there  is  too  great  a 
dependence  upon  text-books.  Meagre  epitomes  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  boys,  and  they  are  required  to  learn  them,  but  the  subject  is  not 
further  illustrated  by  the  teacher,  or  the  outline  filled  up,  so  that  though 
the  boys  may  get  over  more  ground  with  less  trouble  to  the  teacher, 
their  knowledge  is  more  imperfect,  and  their  minds  worse  trained.  In 
introducing  modern  subjects  good  judgment  is  not  always  shown  in  the 
mode  of  treating  them  in  schools,  or  in  selecting  those  parts  of  the 
subjects  which  are  suitable  for  boys,  or  which  are  likely  to  develop 
faculties  which  are  less  exercised  by  their  other  studies. 

207.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  has  been  any  dropping 
off  of  schools  from  the  Cambridge  examinations,  and  that  schools  which 
formerly  sent  in  pupils  no  longer  send  them  ? — There  are  some  cases 
in  which  that  has  happened,  I  believe,  chiefly  from  the  objection  of 
the  parents.  There  are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  schools 
find  it  more  convenient  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Oxford  examination  in 
the  summer  than  for  the  Cambridge  examination  in  the  winter. 

208.  Do  you  know  what  the  objection  of  the  parents  is  ? — I  think 
chiefly  that  the  examination  was  intended  for  a  lower  class  of  boys 
than  they  consider  their  own  boys  to  belong  to. 

209.  With  regard  to  religious  examinations,  do  you  practically  know 
that  both  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  avail  themselves  of  the 
religious  examinations  conducted  by  the  Cambridge  examiners  ? — 
Protestant  Dissenters  do  so  almost  without  any  exception  ;  but  Roman 
Catholics  in  very  few  cases  allow  their  sons  to  be  examined. 

210.  With  regard  to  the  girls,  is  it  proposed  by  the  syndicate  of 
Cambridge  that  the  girls  whom  they  contemplate  examining  should 
pass  through  precisely  the  same  ordeal  as  that  through  which  the  boys 
pass  ? — Precisely  the  same  preliminary  subjects,  and  the  same  choice 
of  other  subjects. 

211.  It  is  not  intended  that  you  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  indicate^ 
what  might  probably  become  subjects  for  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
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girls,  and  what  the  subjects  for  the  intellectual  discipline  of  boys  ? —  Prof.  Liveing, 
Not  at  all.  

212.  You  take  thera  collectively  ? — The  syndicate  proposes  to  ex-  28th  Feb.  1865, 
amine  upon  those  subjects  only  which  may  be  common  to  both  sexes.         — — — 

213.  You  were  also  examiner  in  experimental  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  London,  were  you  not  ? — I  have  been  so  for  five  years. 

214.  Do  you  reccoUect  what  number  of  candidates  for  matriculation, 
for  instance,  came  to  the  University  of  London,  say  last  year,  18(54  ? — 
There  are  two  examinations,  one  in  the  summer  and  one  in  the  winter, 
and  I  think  in  the  summer  examination  the  number  of  candidates  was 
over  300,  and  at  the  last  examination  it  was  about  240. 

215.  So  that  altogether  it  is  a  good  deal  above  500  ? — Some  of  those 
candidates  appeared  on  both  examinations  ;  they  failed  on  the  first  and 
they  appeared  on  the  second,  so  that  the  number  would  hardly  be  so 
many  as  500. 

216.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lads  who  proceed  to  that 
examination  are  not  draughted  from  the  upper  class  of  public  schools, 
but  draughted  from  various  schools,  public,  proprietary,  and  private 
schools  all  over  the  kingdom  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  from  a  great  variety  of 
schools,  and  from  a  different  class  of  schools  from  those  who  send  in 
pupils  to  our  examinations.  There  are  very  few  that  are  common  to 
both  examinations,  so  far  as  I  remember  from  looking  over  the  lists. 

217.  But  those  schools  would  represent,  I  do  not  say  correctly,  but 
what  is  popularly  called,  the  middle-class  schools  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they 
would;  but  they  represent  in  many  cases  schools  intended,  for  a  more 
advanced  education  perhaps  than  the  grammar  schools  and  other  schools 
which  send  in  pupils  to  the  Cambridge  local  examinations ;  they  are 
generally  dignified  with  the  name  of  colleges.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
means  much,  but  they  do,  at  all  events,  pretend  to  give  a  wider  educa- 
tion, and  to  educate  lads  of  rather  greater  age,  than  the  schools  which 
send  in  to  local  examinations. 

218.  My  question  had  reference  entirely  to  matriculation  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  applies  to  that  also  ;  but  I  know  very  little,  except  from  the 
list  of  those  schools,  what  the  nature  of  the  schools  is. 

219.  {Rev.  A.  W.  TJiorold.)  With  respect  to  private  schools,  do  the 
results  of  the  local  examinations  enable  you  to  fonn  any  judgment  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  general  method  of  teaching,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  mental  training  of  the  pupils  ? — I  have  very  little  means  of 
separating  the  results  of  one  class  of  schools  from  those  of  another. 
I  have  looked  over  but  few  of  the  answers  which  have  been  sent  up 
by  the  candidates,  and  the  examiners  report  without  any  reference  to 
the  schools,  the  candidates  being  all  numbered,  so  that  I  could  only 
answer  that  question  very  imperfectly  by  a  comparison  of  the  class 
lists.  I  have  hardly  sufiicient  information  to  say  more  on  this  head 
than  I  have  stated  in  reply  to  a  former  question  (No.  206). 

220.  Are  you,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  persons  who  come  for  examination  in  reading  and  spelling  ?— 
The  examiners  still  complain  with  regard  to  spelling  and  punctuation, 
but  the  complaints  are  fewer  than  they  were  at  first. 

221.  Have  you  any  experience  to  enable  you  to  answer  this  question  : 
which  do  you  think  of  two  boys  of  the  same  age,  who  had  been  the 
same  number  of  years  at  school,  would  be  likely  to  pass  the  best 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  a  boy  in  a  good 
national  school,  or  a  boy  in  a  good  private  school  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  boys  from  private  schools  read  better  than  the  boys  from  the 
national  schools  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  theii"  arithmetic  or  their  writing 
is  as  good. 
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,Prof.  Liveing.       222.  Tou  have  a  minimum,  I  suppose,  in  your  examination  ? ^Yes. 

• 223.  Is  that  represented  by  marks  ? — Partly  by  marks  and  partly 

.88th  geb.  1865.  ^j  ^jjg  impression  of  the  examiner  on  the  subject.  In  aU,  except 
the  preliminary  subjects,  it  is  entirely  by  marks.  The  examiner  is 
■expected  to  represent  his  estimate  of  the  candidate  in  marks. 

224.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  the  syndicate  would  be  dis- 
posed to  gire  the  commission  the  scale  of  marks  if  they  were  asked  for 
it,  so  as  to  show  the  relative  importance  which  they  attach  to  the 
different  subjects  ? — I  think  that  they  would  give  it,  but  they  would 
probably  send  a  note  with  it,  because  the  total  number  of  marks  do 
not  always  represent  exactly  the  relative  value  of  the  subjects,  since 
■a  lad  can  hardly  obtain  the  full  number  of  marks  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics,  even  if  he  be  a  very  good  mathematician. 

225.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Used  it  not  to  be  the  case  at  Cambridge,  that 
a  man  might  sometimes  not  only  obtain  the  full  number  of  marks,  but 
more  than  the  number  of  marks,  which  was  reckoned  to  the  total  for 
any  peculiarly  good  solution  of  a  problem  ? — ^As  regards  the  marks 
assigned  to  any  special  problem,  that  might  be  the  case,  but  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  which  must  sometimes 
happen,  because  the  examiner  is  not  always  aware  beforehand  of  the 
precise  relative  difficulty  of  the  questions  as  they  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  candidates,  and  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
better  of  this  after  seeing  some  of  the  answers.  This  can  only  affect 
the  relative  value  of  answers  on  the  same  subject. 

226.  {Mr.  Acland.)  My  question  went  on  the  supposition  that  a 
certain  maximum,  say  of  100,  would  be  taken  for  all  subjects  alike,  and 
then  you  would  have  some  mode  of  comparing  the  relative  importance  ? 
— That  is  done.  A  certain  number  of  marks  is  assigned  to  each 
separate  subject,  and  is  kitended  to  represent,  taking  into  account  the 
greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  full  marks  in  one  subject  than  another, 
what  relative  weight  they  should  bear  in  determining  the  classes. 

227.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  you  seem  to  think  that  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement,  either  in  teaching,  chemistry  or  in  the  import- 
ance to  be  attached  to  it.  Do  you  think  that  the  failure  in  chemistry 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  teaching  power  in  the  country  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  think  chiefly  attributable  to  that.  I  doubt  whether  the 
boys  are  always  catechised  upon  the  subject,  and  whether  they  are 
taught  the  facts  with  any  reference  to  the  general  laws. 

228.  A  professor  of  chemistry  has  expressed  in  print  great  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  chemistry  as  an  educational  subject,  and  he  says  that  it 
has  been  very  much  given  up  in  Germany  as  a  means  of  education.  Tou 
do  not  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — ^I  should  not  agree  in  that  opinion  if  it 
were  taught  in  the  way  in  which  I  should  wish  to  see  it  taught,  that  is 
to  say,  general  laws  and  general  principles  rather  than  masses  of  facts 
insisted  upon,  and  the  facts  used  as  illustrations  of  those  laws. 

229.  Have  you  a  practical  examination  in  chemistry  at  Cambridge  ? 
—Yes. 

.  230.  Do  you  attach  most  importance  to  book  work  or  to  practical 
examination  ? — As  measured  by  marks  we  should  give  about  two-thirds 
of  the  marks  to  book  work  and  one-third  to  the  other. 

231.  Could  a  lad  pass  who  satisfied  you  in  book  work  and  not  in 
practical  examination  ? — Tes,  he  might. 

232.  Would  the  opposite  be  true  ? — No ;  he  must  imderstand  some- 
thing of  the  laws. 

233.  {Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with 
an  analysis  of  the  different  schools  which  have  sent  you  pupils  for  ex- 
amination, how  many  grammar  schools,  how  many  proprietary  schools. 
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and  how  many  private  schools,  say  for  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes,  I   Prof.  Liveing. 

think  that  might  be  done,  but  the  returns  we  receive  from  the  schools  do         

not  always  indicate  what  the  nature  of  the  schooHs,they  are  very  often  s  8th  Feb.- 1865. 

called  by  the  name  of  the  house,  and  I  presume  that  in  such  cases  they 

are  private  schools,  but  that  may  not  always  be  the  case.     This  last 

year  about  45  grammar  schools  sent  about  180  boys,  38  proprietaiT^ 

schools  sent  about  220  boys,  and   105  private  schools  sent  about  420 

boys.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the  schools  which  I  put 

down  as  private  are  proprietary  schools,  and  that  one  or  two  of  those 

styled  grammar  schools  may  not  be  foundation  schools. 

234.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  which  send  pupils  to  you  ? — We  have  no  return  on  that  point. 

235.  Or  of  the  cost  of  teaching  in  the  schools  ? — "We  have  no  return 
of  that ;  it  might  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  schools. 

236.  And  would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  us  the  proportion 
of  failures  from  the  different  classes  of  schools  ? — That  can  be  taken 
from  the  published  statistical  tables  ;  19  from  the  grammar  schools,  35 
from  the  proprietary  schools,  and  102  from  the  private  schools  failed  at 
the  last  examination,  that  is  about  one  in  nine  or  ten  from  the  grammar 
schools,  one  in  five  or  six  from  the  proprietary  schools,  and  nearly  one 
in  four  from  the  private  schools. 

237.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  number  of  examiners  through  which 
this  system  is  conducted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — There  are 
about  five  examiners  for  the  preliminary  subjects,  three  for  religious 
knowledge,  there  were  three  for  English  I  thirJi,  but  there  was  another 
added  afterwards,  making  four  at  the  last  examination,  three  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  two  for  French,  one  for  German,  two  for  mathematics, 
one  for  chemistry,  one  for  natural  history,  one  for  drawing,  and  one 
for  music. 

238.  Are  those  all  Masters  of  Arts  ? — ^Not  all  ;  the  examiner  in 
drawing  is  not  a  member  of  the  University  at  all. 

239.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  they  appointed  annually  ? — Yes. 

240.  {Chairman.)  I  apprehend  that  the  emoluments  of  those  situations 
is  not  very  considerable  ? — Very  small  indeed. 

241.  What  is  about  the  amount  ? — Some  examiners  are  paid  a  fee  of 
15^.  and  some  lOZ. 

242.  In  some  instances  the  duties  of  those  examiners  involve,  do  they 
not,  a  great  sacrifice  of  very  valuable  time  ? — The  examiners  in  some 
subjects  no  doubt  have  to  spend  several  weeks  in  looking  over  the 
papers. 

243.  I  believe  there  have  been  instances,  have  there  not,  of  their 
giving  up  their  vacation  in  order  to  perform  those  duties  ? — Yes. 

244.  Hitherto  have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  com- 
petent to  the  task  connected  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
discharge  those  duties  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any 
real  difficulty.  We  have  not  always  been  able  to  obtain  the  examiners 
whom  we  have  wished,  but  we  have  always  found  competent  substitutes. 

245.  Supposing  that  the  system  should  be  greatly  extended,  it  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  appoint  an  increased  number  of  examiners  ? 
— It  would. 

246.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  always  be  sure  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  examiners  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
supposing  your  duties  were  greatly  increased  in  this  respect  ? — That 
difficulty  has  been  suggested  once  or  twice  ;  but  as  we  have  never  had 
to  come  to  a  solution  of  it,  we  have  never  considered  it  very  deeply. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  graduates  of  the  University  who  must  be 
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Frof.  Livemg.  capable  of  examining,  so  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  examiners. 

£8tligeb.  1865.  247.  (Mr.  W.  E.  ForsUr.)  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  examination  which  you  give  to  the  pupils  from  a  school 
enables  you  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  itself  ? 
— ^I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does.  The  answers  which  are  sent  up 
by  the  pupils  must  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  because  if  a 
school  sends  up  boys  successively  year  after  year,  they  can  hardly  be 
trained  so  as  to  pass  the  examination,  unless  the  system  of  training 
passes  through  the  whole  school,  or  nearly  the  whole  school.  In  some 
cases  the  numbers  sent  up  and  p^sed  from  the  same  school  have  gone 
on  increasing  in  successive  years ;  such  a  school  must,  I  think,  be 
tolerably  efficient  throughout. 

248.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  much  greater  advantage  in 
an  examination  of  the  school  itself  as  compared  with  your  examination 
of  scholars  from  the  school  ? — ^Tes,  I  think  that  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  that.  There  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  account 
besides  mere  knowledge. 

249.  (Chairman.')  In  addition  to  those  duties  which  you  have  de- 
scribed in  the  examination  of  individual  pupils,  you  have  undertaken 
the  examination  of  schools,  have  you  not  ? — Tes ;  we  undertake  to 
send  inspectors  or  examiners  to  any  school  which  may  apply  for  them, 
to  examine  the  school  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  school  and  the 
state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  boys  in  certain  subjects. 

250.  When  was  that  undertaken  ? — ^About  three  years  since. 

251.  Has  that  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — Only  about 
13  schools  have  placed  themselves  imder  that  system. 

252.  Do  you  anticipate  a  great  extension  of  that  part  of  your  duties  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  it  may  extend  considerably  ;  I  think  it 
is  hardly  generally  known  at  present. 

253.  Tou  think  it  would  be  very  useful  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  useful  certainly. 

254.  What  is  the  charge  to  a  school  on  subjecting  itself  to  an 
examination  of  that  kind  ? — The  minimum  fee  is  10/.  No  school  can 
be  examined  for  a  less  fee  than  10?.,  but  if  two  or  more  small  schools 
in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood  be  examined  in  saccession  by  the 
same  examiners  the  charge  to  each  school  may  be  less  than  this,  and 
the  fees  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  which  the 
examiners  may  be  required  to  stay. 

255.  Are  the  examiners  who  are  sent  out  to  those  schools  the  .same 
as  those  who  examine  the  boys  in  the  local  examinations  ? — ^In  some 
cases  they  have  been  the  same. 

256.  What  are  the  kind  of  schools  which  hitherto  have  shown  a 
readiness  in  subjecting  themselves  to  those  examinations  ? — The  school 
of  the  Eoyal  St.  Ann's  Society  Asylum  at  Brixton,  the  Atherstone 
Grammar  School,  the  King  School,  Warwick,  Bishop's  Stortford  High 
School,  Exeter  Grammar  School,  Brewood  Grammar  School,  Maccles- 
field Modem  Free  School,  the  St.  Andrew  and  Saham  Tony  School, 
near  Watton  in  Norfolk,  the  Guildhall  School,  East  Dereham,  Merston 
House  School,  Seaforth,  which  is  a  very  small  school,  what  we  may 
call  a  commercial  school,  and  a  private  school  at  Torquay. 

257.  After  having  instituted  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  what  step  do 
you  take  ;  do  you  present  a  report,  or  what  do  yon  do  ? — The  examiners 
present  a  report  to  the  syndicate,  which  is  sent  down  to  the  governors 
of  -the  school,  and  it  is  left  to  them  to  publish  it  or  not  as  they  think 
proper. 
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258.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  may  make  any  use  they  please  of  it  ?  Prof.  JUveing, 
—Yes.  

259.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  a  detailed  report  ?— There  are  some  printed.  28threb.l865. 
If  they  wish,  the  first  boy  in  each  class  is  named  ;  otherwise  the  report 

is  upon  the  whole  of  each  class  taken  together  as  to  their  general 
eflSciency. 

260.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  does  not  go  beyond  naming  the  first  boy  ? 
— I  think  in  some  cases  they  go  beyond  if  there  are  any  prizes,  or  any- 
thing depending  upon  it.  The  examiners  do  not  undertake  always 
to  classify  the  whole  of  all  the  classes  ;  the  labour  might  be  too  great. 

261.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  they  report  upon  the  competency  of  the 
master,  or  upon  the  books  used  in  the  school,  or  other  points  of  that 
kind  ? — They  hardly  report  upon  the  competency  of  the  master,  exciept' 
as  through  the  results  of  the  education  of  the  school ;  they  report  upon 
the  general  tone  of  the  school,  and  upon  the  accommodation  of  the 
school. 

262.  And  upon  the  books  ? — Only  in  cases  where  they  think  that 
the  books  are  insuflBcient,  and  then  that  would  be  mentioned. 

263.  {Lord  LyUelton.)  Do  they  report  upon  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings ? 

{Rev.  Dr.  Temple.)  It  is  in  fact  a  thorough  report  upon  the  school  ? 
—Yes. 

264.  (  Chairman.)  Do  they  say  anything  about  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  reported  upon  also. 

265.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.)  If  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
three  years,  do  you  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  little  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  upon  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters  that  it  has  not  made  more 
progress  ? — ^Not  entirely  that ;  I  think  in  some  cases  the  masters  are  a 
little  afraid  of  it. 

266.  {Rev.  Dr.  Temple.)  Your  minimum  fee  is  lOl. ;  what  is  done 
for  that,  how  many  days  are  given  ? — The  examiner  would  require  to 
be  present  two  full  days  at  least. 

267.  Does  that  10/.  cover  his  travelling  expenses  ? — No  j  the  travel- 
ling expenses  must  be  paid  besides  the  10/.  if  he  has  to  go  down  to  one 
school.  Supposing  there  are  two  or  three  schools  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  examiner  to  spend  two 
whole  days  at  one  school,  the  fee  may  be  divided  between  the  two 
schools  or  more. 

269.  Then  if  three  or  four  schools  in  a  neighbourhood  combined 
together,  they  might  get  an  examiner  on  cheaper  terms  ? — Very  much 
cheaper,  because  his  travelling  expenses  and  all  other  expenses  may 
be  divided. 

270.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  all  those  schools  that  you  have  named 
large  schools  ? — Two  or  three  of  them  are  over  a  hundred  and  there 
are  two  that  approach  a  hundred  boys  ;  in  the  other  cases  the  schools 
are  smaller,  numbering  say  about  34. 

271.  {CJiairman.)  Have  the  reports  generally  been  published  which 
you  have  made  upon  the  schools  ? — Some  have  been  published. 

272.  Supposing  you  made  rather  an  unfavourable  report  on  these 
schools,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  published  ? — ^I  think  not. 

273.  {Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.)  Do  you  leave  the  publication  entirely  to 
the  manager  or  proprietor  of  the  school? — To  the  trustees  of  the 
school ;  we  always  lay  it  before  the  trustees. 

274.  You  take  no  step  whatever  yourselves  to  publish  it  ? — No. 

275.  {Dr.  Temple.)  If  it  were  a  private  school,  with  whom 
would  rest   the   decision   as  to  publication   or  non-publication  ? —  I 
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Prof,  Liyeing.  suppose  it  must  rest  with  the  Head  Master  ia  each  case  ;  be  is  the 
'     ~ —         proprietor. 

28th  geb.  1865.  276.  You  have  not  had  any  opportunity  as  yet,  I  presume,  of  com- 
paring the  reports  made  on  the  examination  of  the  schools  with  the 
results  shewn  by  the  same  schools  in  the  local  examinations  of  the 
boys  ?— I  have  not  made  any  such  comparison  of  the  schools  which 
have  been  examined. 

277.  Some  of  the  13  have  sent  in  boys  for  examination,  have  they 
not  ? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

278.  From  what  you  know  of  those  13  schools  have  the  boys  who 
have  been  sent  in  for  examination  appeared  on  the  whole  to  be  a  fair 
representation  of  the  schools  ?— I  think  on  the  whole  that  they  do 
appear  so,  as  far  as  I  know  what  the  results  were  in  several  cases  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  the  case  with  the  Guildhall  school.  East 
Dereham,  that  the  boys  were  successful  in  the  local  examinations  and 
the  examiners  reported  very  favourably  of  the  school,  and  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  grammar  school  at  Brewood. 

279.  Mr.  Norris  was  one  of  the  examiners,  was  he  not  ? — ^He  has 
examined  several  schools. 

280.  Do  you  appoint  a  gentleman  as  examiner  of  schools,  and  then 
send  him  to  any  school  that  requires  him,  or  do  you  appoint  a  special 
examiner  for  each  occasion  ? — We  appoint  an  examiner  for  each 
separate  school,  because  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  have  an  examiner 
who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  than  to  send  one  from  a 
distance. 

281.  Then  you  do  not  appoint  somebody  for  a  year  to  be  examiner 
of  schools  ? — No,  the  time  at  which  they  require  the  examiners  is  so 
various. 

282.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  number  of  schools 
availing  themselves  of  this  system  of  examination  will  increase  ? — ^I  can 
only  tell  from  the  reports  which  I  hear  every  now  and  then  that  the 
examinations  were  not  known  to  the  trustees  of  schools,  or  that  the 
masters  were  not  aware  that  the  University  undertook  such  exami- 
nations. 

283.  ( Chairman.)  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  the  reports 
which  have  been  published  with  relation  to  those  13  schools  bear  ia 
those  that  have  not  been  published  ? — I  hardly  know. 

284.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  the  University  limit  the  range  of  the 
schools  that  are  examined  ?  Would  it  undertake  to  examine  a  national 
school  ? — There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  against  it,  it  would  be  left 
to  the  syndicate  to  decide  whether  they  would  examine  such  a  school. 

285.  There  is  no  limitation  laid  down  ? — No. 

286.  You  examine  a  school,  however  high  or  low  it  may  be  in  the 
scale,  if  the  managers  or  trustees  choose  to  send  to  you  for  that  purpose  ? 
—Yes. 

287.  (Dr.  Temple.')  You  have  nothing  to  oflfer  to  schools  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  this  examination,  except  that  if  they  do  very  well 
you  wiU  give  them  a  report  to  publish  ? — That  is  the  only  reward,  and 
that  is  made  use  of  by  tittose  schools  which  publish  the  reports. 

288.  (Mr.  Acland.)  The  University  of  Cambridge  have  voluntarily 
examined  candidates  for  exhibitions,  have  they  not,  even  though  they 
were  over  the  age  required  by  the  University  ? — Yes,  that  has  been 
done,  but  the  candidates,  of  course,  receive  no  certificate.  The  only 
case  in  which  candidates  were  examined  for  exhibitions  when  they 
were  over  the  age  at  which  candidates  were  allowed  to  enter  for 
certificates  was  in  the  case  of  the  school  of  Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad. 
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289.  As  regards  exhibitions  generally  your  system  is  very  plastic,   Prof.  Liuiirfg, 

and  easily  adapted  to  various  wants  ? — To  any  want  of  that  kind  it  is         

very  easily  adapted.  28th  Feb.  1865. 

290.  ( Chairman.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  schools  in  the 
British  Colonies  have  applied  to  you  to  be  examined  ? — A  school  in 
Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad  has  applied,  and  we  have  sent  out  examina- 
tion papers,  and  reported  upon  the  candidates.  Other  applications  have 
been  made,  but  no  others  have  been  acceded  to. 

29 1 .  Why  not  ? — ^Because  there  was  not  sufiScient  guarantee  that 
the  examination  would  be  conducted  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  7th  March  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford,  Northcote. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland  Esq. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storkak,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

John  Robson,  Esq.,  further  examined.  J.Robsm,Esq. 

292.  {Lord  Taunton^  WiU  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Com-  y^,  m..  iqcc 
mission  any  remedial  measures  which  have  occurred  to  you  as  desirable  ' 

to  supply  any  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of  middle  class  education  ? 

For  many   years    I   have    been    impressed  with    the   necessity  for 

some  legislative  action,  in  order  to  restrict  the  entrance  of  persons  into 
the  profession.  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  evils  which  re- 
sult from  the  incompetence  of  teachers  of  various  grades  arises  from 
the  fact  that  any  person  can  enter  the  profession  and  teach  publicly 
without  giving  any  evidence  whatever  of  qualification  ;  and  although 
the  general  growth  of  opinion  respecting  education,  and  the  demand 
now  made  for  instruction  of  a  better  kind,  have  undoubtedly  done  some- 
thing to  improve  the  status  of  the  private  masters ;  yet  I  think  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  might 
very  easily  be  made,  were  the  Legislature  to  adopt  some  well-considered 
measure  of  the  kind  that  I  have  suggested. 

293.  In  short,  you  are  of  opinion  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  without  some  certificate  of 
competence  ? — Quite  so. 

294.  Can  you  state  what  you  think  the  nature  of  that  certificate 
should  be,  or  from  what  body  it  should  proceed  ? — I  think  that  the 
qualifications  ought  to  be  very  varied,  because  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  education  are  so.     Some  require  a  high  classical  and  mathe- 
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J,  Jtoiton,  ISsq.  matical  education,  others  a  commercial  education ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
it  would  be  a  most  injudicious  thing,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  insist 

7th  Mar.  1865.  upon  the  possession  of  identical  qualifications  by  all  the  members  of  the 
different  grades  of  the  profession;  and  hence  there  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
various  licensing  bodies,  just  as  in  the  medical  profession.  The  number 
of  bodies  whose  certificates  entitle  a  man  to  practise  as  a  medical 
practitioner  are  very  numerous  ;  and  although  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
process  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  their  requirements,  yet  there  is 
still  a  considerable  diversity  among  them. 

295.  Do  you  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  scale  of  certificates 
to  meet  the  variety  which  you  have  stated  exists  between  the  different 
classes  of  schools  ? — There  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  practical  details  of  a  measure  of  that  kind,  the  more 
so  as  it  has  never  yet  been  tried  in  this  country.  However,  we  might 
learn  a  great  deal  in  that  matter  from  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
where  some  system  such  as  I  have  suggested  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  results  of  which  are,  of  course,  available  for 
our  instruction. 

296.  Would  it  satisfy  you  if  there  was  a  kind  of  minimum  certificate 
given  which  might  be  a  security  in  some  degree  that  nobody  should  be 
a  professional  schoolmaster  who  was  grossly  incompetent  ?  Or  would 
you  like  something  more  than  that,  and  have  certificates  that  really 
would  prove  considerable  competency  in  schoolmasters,  and  that  might 
be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  school  which  they  were 
empowered  to  direct  ? — I  think  it  would  be  probably  necessary  to 
institute  various  examinations.  There  might  be  one  general  examination 
common  to  the  whole  profession,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  test  the 
elementary  knowledge  to  which  you  have  referred ;  and  then  there 
might  be  higher  and  subsequent  examinations  which  might  be  perfectly 
voluntary.  If  a  man  were  once  admitted  into  the  profession,  lie  might 
wish  to  show  his  qualifications  for  a  higher  grade,  and  he  might  then 
come  up  for  an  examination  which  would  test  his  fitness  for  that  position. 

297.  Would  you  leave  it  optional  to  the  ti'ustees  or  directors  of  a 
school  to  require  a  master  with  this  higher  qualification,  or  do  you  mean 
that  all  you  would  insist  upon  should  be  that  every  master  should-  have 
the  minimum  qualification  ? — In  my  former  answers  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  private  schoolmaster,  I  confess,  than  of  those  who  might  be 
appointed  to  any  endowed  grammar  school.  It  might  be  decided  by 
the  Legislature  what  qualifications  a  man  should  have  before  he  was 
eligible  for  a  mastership  in  a  school  of  a  particular  kind.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  leave  this  matter  altogether  to  the  trustees  in  eveiy  instance, 
although  I  dare  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  would  exercise 
their  power  with  sufficient  discretion  and  judgment. 

298.  How  would  you  define  a  private  school  ?  By  the  number  of 
boys  in  it,  or  how  ? — Not  at  all.  A  private  school  I  define  to  be  one 
which  is  subject  to  no  external  control  whatever. 

299.  What  I  mean  is,  how  would  j^ou  define  a  private  school  from  a 
private  tutor  ?  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  one 
should  be  a  private  tutor  and  educate  three  or  four  boys  without  a  cer- 
tificate ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  very  decided  answer  on  that 
point,  but  my  own  inclination  would  certainly  be  to  make  the  restriction 
universal. 

300.  Do  you  mean,  so  that  a  gentleman  might  not  engage  a  tutor  to 
come  into  his  own  family  and  entrust  the  education  of  his  sons  to  him 
unless  he  had  a  certificate  ? — Well,  I  should  not  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to 
lay  that  restriction  upon  a  person's  freedom  of  choice,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  would  be  necessary,  because  very  few  persons,  knowing  that  a 
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test  of  qualifications  existed,  would  select  a  private  tutor  out  of  any  but  J.Jlo6s(M,£sq. 
the  registered  list.  

301.  {Lord  SUmleif.)  You  would  allow  parents  to  teacli  their  own  7th  Mar.  1865. 
children  without  a  cei'tificate,  I  presume  ? — I  should  be   very  glad 

indeed  if  parents  would  take  a  far  greater  share  in  the  education  of 
their  children  than  they  usually  do.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  evils 
incident  to  the  ordinary  system  of  education  are  attributable  to  the 
comparatively  little  attention  which  parents  pay  to  it.  It  is  possible,  I 
think,  that  in  some  very  remote  age  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
professional  schoolmaster  at  all. 

302.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  go  so  far  as  an  absolute  pro> 
hibition  to  teach  in  the  case  of  any  uncertrGcated  person,  or  would  you 
only  prohibit  them  to  assume  the  style  and  title  of  a  certificated  master  ? 
—I  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

303.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  private  person  chose  to  set  up  a  school, 
and  the  parents  consented  to  send  their  children  there,  all  parties 
agreeing,  you  do  not  think  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere  to 
prohibit  their  selecting  the  teacher  they  tiLink  best  ? — No,  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  that. 

304.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  would  not  make  it  penal  ? — No  ;  except 
so  far  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  circulars  relating  to  the  proposed 
Scholastic  Registration  Act,  the  provisions  of  which  were  made 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Medical  Registration  Act,  viz.,  that  no  unre- 
gistered master  should  be  able  to  recover  his  fees  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  legislative  enactment  might  go  as  far  as  that,  but  even  on  that 
point  many,  who  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Registration  Act,  are  divided 
in  opinion. 

305.  Have  yon  any  definite  idea  from  what  body  or  bodies  you  would 
obtain  those  certificates  ?  Would  it  be  a  governing  body  or  a  body  like 
the  Universities  (which  can  hardly  be  called  voluntary  bodies)  or  some 
body  constituted  for  the  purpose,  existing  voluntarily  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  a  considerable  number  of  licensing  bodies. 

306.  So  I  understand  ;  but  would  they,  or  not,  all  have  the  same 
character  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  this  country  that 
the  Government  should  undertake  the  duty";  I  think  that  the  Universi- 
ties and  other  associations  connected  with  education  would  perform  the 
duties  of  licensing  bodies  sufficiently  well.  They  might  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State,  just  as  the  Medical  Council  is  somewhat 
under  the  control  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  I  think  that  the  exami- 
nation of  intending  teachers  and  the  granting  of  licences  to  those  who 
passed  might  be  leit  to  the  bodies  I  have  mentioned. 

307.  We  know,  I  believe,  accurately,  what  the  bodies  which  have  the 
power  of  giving  licences  in  the  medical  profession  are.  Could  you  give 
a  list  of  existing  bodies  to  whom  you  would  entrust  the  giving  of  certifi- 
cates ? — I  think  that  all  the  Universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
and  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  as  incorporated  societies, 
might  be  so  empowered.  There  are  one  or  two  other  bodies  which 
might  perhaps,  with  some  modification  in  their  constitutions,  receive 
similar  powers. 

308.  What  are  those  bodies  ? — There  are  one  or  two  voluntary 
associations,  chiefly,  I  think,  of  primary  schoolmasters.  There  is  the 
Church  Schoolmaster's  Association,  and  one  or  two  other  bodies 
existing  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  as  their  common 
object  the  improvement  of  education. 

309.  There  is  the  Society  of  Arts  ? — ^I  should  doubt  as  to  the  Society 
of  Arts.  That  Society  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  education  of 
adults,  and  its  constitution  scarcely  fits  it,  I  tlunk,  to  perform  the  func- 

11643.  C 
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J.ltobson,Eaq.  tion  now  under  consideration.     Some  changes  might  be  made  which 

would  qualify  the  Society  to  exercise  a  power  of  this  kind ;  but  at 

■7th  Mar.  186S.  present  I  should  doubt  it. 
^~~~~~~         310.  Have  you  named  all  those  that  you  are  prepared  to  mention 
now  ? — ^I  have. 

311.  What  do  you  think  of  such  bodies  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Association  ?— I  regard  that  as  being  virtually  under  Grovem- 
ment  superintendence,  the  teachers  connected  with  it  being  certificated 
by  Government. 

312.  Not  all  of  them  ? — ^No,  not  all,  I  believe. 

313.  Would  those  certificates  be  for  certain  specified  intellectual 
attainments  only,  or  would  they  include  moral  character  ? — They  ought 
Undoubtedly  to  include  moral  character,  not  intellectual  attainments 
only  ;  but  I  should  regard  any  examination  of  schoolmasters  to  be  very 
imperfect  indeed  unless  it  made  some  provision  for  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional portion,  that  is  to  say,  not  mere  knowledge,  but  the  power  of 
imparting  knowledge. 

314.  The  practice  of  teaching  ? — The  practice  of  teaching,  and  also 
some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy  and  of  its  connexion  with  the  art 
of  teaching. 

315.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  not 
allow  a  man  who  had  taken  an  ordinary  bachelor  or  master  of  arts  degree 
at  any  of  the  Universities  to  teach  unless  he  had  some  special  certificate 
£hat  he  was  qualified  to  teach,  or  that  he  had  shown  his  competency  to 
teach  by  something  else  than  was  necessary  to  take  his  bachelor  or 
master  of  arts  degree  ? — ^I  think  that  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  look 
to  ultimately.  Whether  any  provision  of  that  sort  could  be  insisted 
upon  now  is  doubtfiil,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  it  should 
be  required  that  those  who  give  primary  instruction  should  have  a 
regular  professional  training  and  give  evidence  of  their  power  to  teach, 
while  such  evidence  is  not  required  at  all  in  the  case  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  give  the  higher  instruction  :  it  is  evident  that  every  teacher,  to 
whatever  class  he  may  belong,  has  to  deal  with  the  same  entity  ;  he 
has  to  act  on  the  human  mind ;  and  unless  he  knows  the  best 
methods  of  so  acting,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  exercise  his 
profession  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  think  that  one  of  the  principal 
mistakes  made  in  education  is  that  which  is  very  tersely  expressed  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  evidence  before  the  University  Commissioners.  He 
says,  "  What  a  man  knows,  that  he  can  teach."  I  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  statement ;  in  fact  I  have  seen  instances,  over  and  over  again,  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  attainments  have  been  unable  to  teach,  at 
all  events  unable  to  teach  and  to  control  a  class. 

316.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  no  person  is 
allowed  to  exercise  liie  office  of  a  primary  schoolmaster  unless  he  has 
given  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  able  to  teach  ?  Do  you  mean  that  no 
person  is  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  Government? — Just  so. 

317.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  a  person  is  prohibited  from  opening 
a  private  school  ? — No,  of  course  not;  at  present  there  is  no  prohibition 
at  all ;  what  I  meant  was  that  before  any  Government  aid  can  be  given 
to  a  schoolmaster  he  must  be  certificated. 

318.  Your  proposal  now  goes  a  great  deal  beyond  that,  does  it  not  ? 
You  are  not  speaking  of  the  conditions  you  would  prescribe  under 
which  Government  aid  should  be  given,  but  a  condition  which  you 
would  impose  on  all  persons  who  wished  to  open  schools  ? — Just  so  ;  I 
quoted  the  instance  of  the  Government  certificated  masters  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  two 
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classes  of  cases ;  and  that  what  is  desirable  in  the  one  case  is  equally  J.  Robson,  Esq. 
desirable  in  the  other.  — — 

319.  How  low  down  do  you  propose  that  this  prohibition  should  7th  Mar.  1865. 
begin  ?   "Would  you  propose  to  prohibit  persons  opening  primary  schools 

unless  they  were  certificated  ? — No. 

320.  Would  you  prohibit  in  a  primary  school  a  dame  from  recovering 
payment  from  her  scholars  ? — I  mentioned  before  that  although  that 
had  been  suggested  as  a  desirable  provision  in  a  Scholastic  Registration 
Act,  yet  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about  its  expediency, 
and  that  some  who  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  a 
Scholastic  Registration  Act  did  not  see  their  way  to  inserting  that  as 
one  of  the  provisions  of  such  an  Act.  I  think  there  would  probably  be  a 
general  willingness  to  give  that  up. 

321.  Your  proposal  seems  to  reduce  itself  merely  to  this,  that  there 
should  be  certain  bodies  which  should  have  the  power  of  giving  certain 
certificates,  and  that  nobody  who  had  not  a  certificate  from  one  of  those 
bodies  should  be  able  to  represent  himself  as  having  a  certificate  ? — 
Quite  so. 

322.  But  that  other  people  would  remain  just  as  they  are  at  present? 
—Yes. 

323.  Then  in  what  way  do  you  think  that  would  reaUy  affect  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  this  country  ? — I  think  that  as  the  desire 
of  the  middle  classes  to  secure  good  teaching  for  their  children  becomes 
greater,  they  would  be  much  guided  when  they  were  looking  for  a 
school  by  such  a  list  as  would  be  published  every  year  by  a  Scholastic 
Council.  Any  man  who  was  not  in  that  list  would  be  distrusted.  He 
might  be  perfectly  able  to  teach  ;  he  'might  be  superior  to  a  large 
number  of  those  in  the  register  ;  but  he  would  not  have  that  guarantee 
of  efficiency  which  would  be  given  by  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
register. 

324.  But  you  would  not  want  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to 
establish  a  registration  of  that  kind,  would  you  ? — I  do  not  see  how  any 
body,  such,  for  example,  as  the  College  of  Preceptors,  could  institute 
and  still  less,  enforce  any  measure  of  the  kind.  What  you  want  is 
something,  the  authority  of  which  is  universally  recognized.  Now  the 
College  of  Preceptors  has  been  in  existence  for  19  years,  and  it  has 
laboured,  according  to  its  means,  honestly  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  private  schoolmasters  have 
ever  joined  it ! 

325.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  simply  want  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  strengthen  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — Certainly  not. 

326.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  an  Act  such  as  you  would  now 
propose ;  what  would  be  the  provisions  of  it  ? — ^Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  answering  that  question  will  be  to  read  one  or  two  passages 
from  a  circular  which  we  issued  some  two  years  ago  relating  to 
scholastic  registration.  We  commence  by  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Medical  Registration  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  "  in  what  manner  that  measure  is  operating  for  the  advan- 
"  tage  of  pi'operly  qualified  practitioners,  and  for  the  discouragement 
"  of  the  incompetent."  Then  it  quotes  from  the  Act  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  council  and  of  branch  councils,  and  then  it  states,  "All 
"  medical  practitioners  possessed  of  certain  specified  qualifications  are 
"  declared  to  be  entitled  to  registration  on  payment  of  the  fees  ;  and 
"  since  the  1st  of  January  1859,  none  but  persons  so  registered  can  by 
"  legal  process  recover  professional  charges  of  any  kind,  or  hold  any 
"  public  medical  appointment."  That  is  one  point  which  might  be 
suggested :  no  person  who  was  not  registered  would  be  able  to  hold 

C  2 
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J.Eobsm,  Esj.  any  public  scholastic  appointment ;  he  would  not  be  eligible  to  be  the 
master  of  an  endowed  school  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  to  hold  any 

7th  Mar.  1865.  scholastic  position  of  a  public  kind. 

327.  Taking  that  point,  would  you   have   one  uniform   system  of 

registration  of  certificates,  and  would  you  say  that  any  person  who  was 
certified  by  any  one  of  these  various  bodies  which  you  consider  should 
give  certificates,  would  be  qualified  to  take  such  a  public  appointment 
as  has  been  aUuded  to  ? — That  I  think  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  requirements  of  these  schools  are  very  varied.  I  know, 
for  instance,  of  several  small  endowed  schools,  the  masters  of  which 
are  simply  certificated  Government  schoolmasters,  who  have  left  the 
national  schools  and  have  been  appointed  head  masters  of  these  endowed 
schools  by  the  trustees. 

328.  Without  being  properly  qualified  for  the  appointment  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  say  that :  they  may  have  no  classical  and  very  low  mathematical 
acquirements  ;  but  perhaps  the  school  is  of  such  a  kind  that  those 
qualifications  are  not  needed.  There  are  many  small  endowed  schools 
in  which  classics  are  scarcely  taught  at  all,  the  education  given  in 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  given  in  the  better  sort  of  national 
and  British  schools  ;  and  these  men  may  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  to 
hold  a  post  of  that  kind. 

329.  The  point  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  this :  there  are  various 
qualifications  that  are  required  of  the  masters  of  diflTerent  classes  of 
schools  ;  would  there  be  any  security  for  the  appointment  of  good 
masters  to  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  this  ;  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  be  appointed  to  them  who  did  not  hold  a  certificate  of  some 
kind,  which  certificate  might  be  of  their  competency  to  teach  a  much 
lower  class  of  schools  ? — ^Inasmuch  as  the  actual  appointment  in  every 
case  rests  with  a  body  of  men  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  school  at  heart,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  fact  that  a  candidate  was  on  the  register. 
ITiat  might  be  absolutely  necessary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  ;  they 
might  say,  "  We  will  not  elect  any  person  who  is  not  on  the  register  ;" 
but  in  cases  where  there  were  several  candidates,  they  would  of  course 
inquire  more  minutely  into  the  nature  of  their  qualifications,  and  the 
precise  amount  of  their  acquirements. 

330.  Would  they  not  be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  they  are 
at  present ;  so  that,  in  fact  it  would  come  to  this,  that  the  persons  who 
were  going  to  appoint  would  look  out  for  the  best  man  they  could  get, 
and  in  selecting  the  man  whom  they  thought  best,  they  would  like  to 
know  what  his  qualifications  were,  and  what  honours  or  certificates  he 
had  already  obtained  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  carrying  of  a 
Scholastic  Registration  Act  would  make  any  very  great  difference  in 
the  class  of  schools  which  are  governed  by  trustees  ;  we  have  in  view 
chiefly  that  class  of  schools,  the  masters  of  which  are  perfectly  irrespon- 
sible at  present,  being  subject  to  no  external  authority  ;  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  they  know  ;  they  can  profess  to  know  and 
to  teach  anything  they  like,  but  whether  their  pretensions  are  well 
founded  or  not  it  is  extremely  difllcult  to  discover ;  those  are  the 
schools  which  we  think  are  most  in  need  of  a  reform  of  this  kind. 

331.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  propose,  besides  giving  a  certificate  of 
attainments,  to  give  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  ? — Yes. 

332.  How  would  you  propose  to  test  that  ? — At  present  we  certainly 
have  no  means  of  testing  it.  The  only  class  of  schools  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  for  testing  the  acquirements  of  the  teacher  is  in  the 
lower  schools,  the  primary  schools  ;  there  means  are  adopted  for  impart- 
ing  a   practical   knowledge  of  the   profession,  and  of  ascertaining  by 
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practice  ■whether  a  person  is  able  to  teach  ;  but  we  have  nothing  of  that  J-  Bobsm,  Esq. 
kind  for  the  higher  class  of  schools.  

333.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  test  it.     If  you  have  not  got  the   7th  Mar.  1865. 
pi'esent  means,  how  do  you  propose  to  create  the  means  of  testing  it  ?— 

I  think  that  those  means  would  grow  up  if  it  was  found  that  they  were 
required.  Any  measure  of  this  kind  would  of  course  be  prospective, 
and  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  profession  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  ;  a  certain 
time  would  be  appointed,  after  which  every  person  desirous  of  being 
registered  would  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  qualification  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  think  means  would  be  provided  for  giving  the  necessary 
instinction,  and  for  affording  opportunities  for  its  practical  application. 

334.  Then  do  you  propose  that  ultimately  it  should  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  being  a  schoolmaster  that  the  man  should  go  to  some  training 
school  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  ultimately. 

335.  Do  you  propose  that  the  Government  should  institute  such 
training  schools,  or  do  you  think  they  would  grow  up  of  themselves  ? — 
I  think  they  would  have  to  be  instituted  by  the  examining  bodies,  by 
the  bodies  which  might  be  empowered  to  confer  licences. 

336.  The  master  of  a  school  must  be  competent  not  only  to  teach  but 
also  to  govern  boys  ;  how  would  you  test  his  abUity  to  govern  boys  ; 
how  would  you  ascertain  his  ability  to  govern  a  school  by  your  exami- 
nations ? — The  difficulty  to  which  this  question  points  is  no  doubt  a 
real  one  ;  but  it  exists  in  almost  every  profession.  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession, for  example,  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  I  believe,  that  a  man  who 
passes  the  most  distinguished  examinations, — who  shows  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, — is  the  most  successful  in 
practice;  there  are  certain  qualities  which  a  man  must  possess  in 
addition  to  those  scientific  attainments  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  means 
of  testing  them  beforehand.  It  is  only  practice  which  enables  you  to 
ascertain,  or  the  man  himself  to  ascertain,  whether  he  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  or  not ;  and  that  I  think  applies  to  teaching 
quite  as  much  as  to  medicine. 

337.  But  the  Medical  Registration  Act,  I  think,  does  not  attempt  in 
any  way  to  impose  a  test  of  power  to  practise  medicine ;  it  is  only 
concerned  with  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  ? — In  the  same  way,  I 
do  not  say  that  if  a  Scholastic  Registration  Act  were  carried,  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  more  than  is  now  done  in  the  medical  profession.  I 
think  all  you  can  do  is  this  :  to  require  that  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  profession  should  pass  through  certain  courses  of  professional 
training,  and  to  give  them  opportunities  of  exercising  their  skill  in 
teaching,  just  as  medical  students  have  opportunities  of  applying  their 
knowledge  at  the  hospitals.  To  what  extent  their  power  will  ulti- 
mately be  developed  is  clearly  a  question  of  time,  which  cannot  be 
determined  beforehand. 

338.  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  you  meant  something  more 
than  a  Registration  Act,  which  would  apply  to  things  as  they  are  ;  whether 
you  intended  to  imply  that  your  scheme  would  necessarily  involve  the 
creation  of  institutions  like  the  training  schools,  to  prepare  masters  for 
all  other  schools  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  such  institutions  would  grow 
out  of  it.  I  would  not  make  any  direct  provision  for  them  in  any 
legislative  measure  ;  I  think  that  when  the  necessity  for  them  became 
apparent,  they  would  be  called  into  existence  by  voluntary  efforts. 

339.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Have  you  not  felt  doubtful  whether  or  how  far 
such  a  measure  as  you  propose  would  unduly  interfere  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ?  You  seek  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  liberties  j  one  for  which  men 
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/.  Hobson,  Eaq.  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  country  ;  one  which  is  upheld  in  con- 
?fi,  M  ^lafiK  *i«^i<'ii  ^'^'^^  *l»e  sacred  subject  of  religion,  as  well  as  with  the  teaching 
7tttMar^65.  „£ opinions  which  are  akin  to  religion  ;  would  you  not  by  seeking  to 
impose  such  a  restriction  and  prohibition  as  you  advocate  interfere  with 
that  liberty  ?— I  must  say  I  cannot  see  that  at  aU.  There  are  two 
distinct  things  ;  the  liberty  of  teaching  is  one  thing,  and  the  liberty  of 
entering  the  profession  ia  another  thing.  These  two  things  are  very 
clearly  distinguished,  I  find  in  a  recent  work  by  a  French  writer, 
M.  Jules  Simon,  in  his  work  "L'Ecole,"  published  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  He  is  a  most  strenuous  advocate  for  freedom  of  teaching  ; 
nearly  the  whole  purport  of  his  book  is  to  insist  upon  the  evils  that  arise 
in  France  from  the  restrictions  there  placed  upon  teachers  ;  but  he  do^ 
not  for  a  moment  confound  the  liberty  which  he  desiderates  with 
giving  permission  to  a  man  to  enter  the  profession  and  to  begin  teaching 
before  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  fitness  do  do  so.  The  fact  is,  we  do; 
not  propose  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  a  man's  freedom  when  he  is  once 
admitted,  into  the  profession  ;  aU  we  ask  is  this,  "  Before  we  register 
"  you  as  a  member  of  the  profession,  give  us  evidence  that  you  possess 
"  those  general  qualifications  which  are  necessary  ;"  and  to  show  you 
how  careful  we  are  upon  that  point,  I  wiU  read  the  following  passage 
from  the  circular  :  "  As  the  Scholastic  Registration  Act  would  not  be 
"  retrospective  in  its  application,  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
•"  vested  interests,  or  with  any  existing  rights.  The  proposed  Scho- 
"  lastic  Council,  being  analogous  in  its  constitution  and  powers  to  the 
"  Medical  Council,  would  not  grant  certificates,  nor  exercise  any 
"  control  whatever  over  the  Universities,  public  schools,  private  schools, 
"  or  individuals.  Every  one  would  be  as  perfectly  free  to  manage  his 
"  own  affairs  as  he  is  at  present."  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  wish  that 
the  Government  should  lay  down  a  scheme  of  education,  or  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  subjects  taught,  with  tire  manner  in  which  they 
are  1a.ught,  or  with  the  opiniwis  of  the  teachers.  We  want  nothing 
more  than  evidence  in  the  fii'st  instance  that  a  man  is  capable  of 
teaching,  that  he  is  fit  to  teach  ;  then,  what  he  teaches,  and  how  he 
teaches,  should  afterwards  be  left  entirely  to  himself. 

340.  I  should  like  to  understand  precisely,  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand now,  whether  you  would  positively  forbid  any  man  to  open  a 
school  who  had  not  received  a  certificate  ? — No. 

341.  That  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  some  o£  your  answers  ;  but 
though  you  would  not  positively  forbid  it  you  would  forbid  the  teacher 
who  had  not  received  a  certificate  recovering  from  the  parent  of  the 
child  the  charge  for  his  education ;  that  you  would  do  ?^— I  have  already 
said  that  on  that  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and-  that  many 
of  the  supporters  of  scholastic  registration  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  that  point  if  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  it. 
Those  who  are  in  favour  of  such  an  enactment  simply  say  that  the 
provision  in  question  exists  in  the  Medical  Registration  Act,  and  that 
they  do  not  see  any  such  marked  distinction  between  the  two  profes- 
sions as  to  make  unjust  in  the  one  case  a  provision  which  is  admitted  in 
the  other. 

342.  (Lord  Stanley.')  If  I  understand  you  correctly  your  proposition 
is  to  allow  any  person  uncertificated  to  keep  a  school,  but  to  allow  those 
who  employ  him  to  keep  back  his  pay  from  him  if  they  think  fit  ? — 
That  is  the  provision  in  the  Medical  Registration  Act. 

343.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  positively  recommend  that  ? — No. 

344.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  you  are  prepared  to  recommend  j 
you  have  not  told  us  that  ? — I  think  I  have.     I  have  mentioned  that  no 
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person  would  be  entitled  to  registration  until  he  had  given  evidence  of  J.Robsott,E$q. 
his  qualification.  

345.  {Mr.  Baines.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  not  a  sort  of  7th  Mar.  1866. 
analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  school  and  the  teaching  of  religion  ?      — — — 
Now  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers  of  religion  in  this  country 

are  not  certificated  ;  you  have  the  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  not  certi- 
ficated ;  you  have  moreover  those  who  write  and  publish  books,  and 
those  who  write  and  publish  newspapers,  which  exercise,  perhaps,  a 
greater  influence  than  schools  or  anything  else  upon  the  conununity  ; 
you  have  them  imregistered  j  may  I  ask  whether  you  have  considered 
the  vast  scope  of  the  principles  which  you  are  advocating  in  seeking 
for  a  prohibition  upon  the  liberty  of  teaching,  and  whether  you  would 
push  it  to  the  extent  of  a  censorship  of  the  press  ? — Certainly  not. 

346.  Or  of  religion  ? — I  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
cases  which  you  have  mentioned  and  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  and 
it  is  this  :  in  the  former  the  persons  who  are  influenced,  who  are  acted 
upon,  are  generally  adults,  who  are  capable,  or  at  all  events  ought  to 
be  capable,  of  judging  for  themselves  and  of  forming  their  own 
opinions  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  parties  acted  upon  are  the  young,  who 
are  easily  injured  by  being  placed  Under  bad  management,  and  who 
have  no  power  of  escaping  from  an  influence  even  if  they  feel  it  to  be 
bad,  but  must  continue  under  it  because  their  parents  choose  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  think  that  constitutes  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
cases. 

347.  Have  there  not  been  persons  who  have  felt  it  to  be  their  vocation 
expressly  to  teach,  some  of  whom  have  effected  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  education,  who  were  not  regularly  trained,  who  were  led  by 
their  own  genius,  or  by  the  ardour  of  their  moral  sympathies  with  the 
young  to  become  teachers ;  and  have  not  some  of  our  most  valued 
educational  improvements  proceeded  from  men  of  that  class  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  Pestalozzi  was  one  instance  of  the  kind ;  FeUenberg  another. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  that  kind 
affect  the  question  under  consideration  ;  the  great  bulk  of  teachers 
must  be  regarded  as  following  the  profession  simply  as  a  means  of 
gaining  an  income  ;  just  as  men  go  into  business,  or  enter  other  profes- 
sions. If  a  young  man  is  hesitating  as  to  the  course  of  life  which  he 
will  pursue,  there  must  be  some  inclination  in  favour  of  one  course  in 
preference  to  others,  and  that  determines  him ;  but  still  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  preference  is  not  so  decided  as  to  overcome  the 
more  general  motives  which  actuate  men  in  their  choice  of  occupations, 
and  legislation  has  to  do  with  what  is  universal,  or  at  least  general, 
not  with  individual  or  special  cases.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
private  schools  of  this  country,  that  of  not  a  few  persons  engaged 
therein,  the  chief,  if  not  exclusive,  object  is  to  make  an  income  ;  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  they  devote  their  energies,  other 
considerations  being,  in  their  opinion,  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
question,  "how  much  money  can  we  make  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  " 
Many  of  these  persons  are  utterly  unfit,  both  morally  and  inteUectuaUy, 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  young  ;  yet  it  often  happens  that 
from  superior  business  habits,  or  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  weaknesses  of  men,  they  get  large  schools,  and  thus  bring 
under  their  influence  great  numbers  of  pupils. 

348.  You  speak  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  children,  but  those 
children  in  the  middle  classes  are  under  the  care  of  parents  and 
guardians,  who  have  ample  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  send  their  childi-en.    Is  there  not  a  great  differ- 
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J,Bobson,Esq,  ence  between  persons  in  middle  life  who  have  the  means  of  knowing 
the  qualities  of  schools  and  persons  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life 

7th  Mar.  1865.  ^jj^  may  not  have  any  such  means  of  judging? — I  am  a&aid  that  a 
■~~~~~~  very  large  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  are  eo  absorbed  in  their 
business  avocations,  that  they  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  the 
education  of  their  children ;  and  certainly  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  conscientious  parents  is  to  find  really  good  schools  for  their  children. 
I  frequently  am  asked  to  give  information  about  and  to  recommend 
schools  ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  evidence  of  the  need  felt  by  parents  of 
some  reliable  guidance  in  their  endeavours  to  find  really  trustworthy 
teachers  for  their  children. 

349.  But  do  not  those  very  applications  which  you  receive  testify  to 
the  zeal  they  have  to  find  good  schools  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  testifies  at  the 
same  time  to  the  diflSculty  which  they  experience,  which  difficulty 
would,  I  think,  be  much  diminished  if  we  had  some  system  by  which  to 
restrict  the  admission,  or  at  least  to  discourage  the  entrance,  of  unquali- 
fied persons  into  the  profession. 

350.  Ton  have  mentioned  several  public  bodies  such  as  your  own, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  also  the  Universities,  which  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  many  great  educa- 
tional societies  in  this  country ;  do  you  think  that  we  might  not  look  to 
them  for  gradually  and  safely,  without  any  ini'ringement  of  right  or 
liberty,  producing  such  an  influence  as  will  raise  the  character  of  edu- 
cation ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  they  will  produce  very  'great 
changes  for  the  better  ;  these  changes  are  going  on  now  ;  and  I  have 
borne  testimony  already  to  the  improvement  which  I  believe  is  taking 
place  in  the  private  schools  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  by  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  which  I  cannot  admit  would  infringe  any  right,  we  can 
accelerate  the  progress  of  such  improvement,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
time.  While  the  present  slow  progress  is  going  on,  whole  generations 
of  children  are  growing  up  under  very  insufficient  training  ;  and  if 
that  state  of  things  can  be  remedied  in  any  degree  by  a  legislative  Act^ 
I  think  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  such  an  Act  should 
be  passed. 

351.  Have  not  all  the  educational  improvements  in  these  institutions- 
which  you  have  alluded  to,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  examinations 
of  various  kinds,  risen  up  within  your  knowledge  and  memory  ?  You 
yourself  remember  the  origination  of  all  these  educational  improve- 
ments, and  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — ^Yes,  I 
recollect  that. 

352.  The  commencement  of  the  University  examinations  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  examinations  ? — Yes, 

353.  And  several  of  the  operations  of  the  Educational  Societies  you 
are  familiar  with  ? — Yes. 

354.  Those  have  arisen  in  your  own  time  ? — Yes. 

355.  And  therefore  may  we  not  hope  that  the  progress  will  still  go 
on  even  at  an  accelerated  rate  ? — It  probably  may. 

356.  (J/r.  Acland.)  The  only  question  I  want  to  ask  is  how  would 
your  plan  cure  the  evil  of  incompetent  persons  keeping  private  schools  ? 
•—Inasmuch  as  we  should  not  actually  prohibit  them  from  opening 
schools  it  would  not  do  so  directly,  but  we  hope  that  it  would  indirectly 
have  that  effect  by  enabling  parents  to  judge  to  a  certain  limited  extent 
of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  keep  schools.  We  think  that  persons 
in  search  of  schools  would  refer  to  the  register,  and  would  be  guided 
very  much  in  their  choice  of  schools  by  the  statements  therein  contained 
of  the  qualifications  held  by  the  schoolmasters.- 
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357.  How  would  it  prevent  the  employment  of  incompetent  ushers  in  J.Roba<m,Esq. 
private  schools  ? — No  one  supposes,  I  think,  that  a  Scholastic  Registration         - — 
Act  would  be  a  cure  for  all  educational  evils.     "We  look  upon  that  as  7th  Mar.  1865. 
one  of  a  large  number  of  measures  which  are  necessary  ;  and  the  cany- 

ing  on  of  the  examinations  of  schools  by  public  bodies  would  no  doubt 
act  powerfully  in  the  'same  direction.  Since  the  University  local 
examinations  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  examinations  commenced, 
schoolmasters  are  much  more  anxious  than  before  to  secure  competent 
assistant  masters,  because  they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  have 
inefficient  men,  their  pupils  will  not  be  properly  taught,  and  they  will 
fail  in  the  examinations.  In  that  way  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  is 
being  done  indirectly. 

358.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  define  if  you  can  what  you  mean  by 
"  the  profession,"  which  you  have  spoken  of  several  times.  Do  you 
mean  teaching  for  money  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

359.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  understand  that  all  you  at  present  are 
prepared  positively  to  recommend,  in  order  to  prevent  incompetent 
persons  entering  into  the  profession,  is,  that  a  list  should  be  kept  on 
public  authority  of  persons  holding  certain  certificates  as  schoolmasters  ? 
— Quite  so. 

360.  You  would  assimilate  it  exactly,  so  far,  to  the  Government 
system  that  is  at  present  in  force  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  ? — Just  so. 

361.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  rather  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would 
assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  Medical  Council  which  is  appointed  by 
Act  of  Pai-liament,  and  which  allows  certain  bodies  to  place  men  on  the 
list  ? — Well,  that  is  merely  a  particular  mode  of  carrying  out  the  object. 

362.  I  have  not  understood  how  you  proposed  to  give  power  to  licen- 
sing bodies  to  put  the  masters  on  the  list.  Where  do  you  propose  to 
vest  that  authority  ? — In  the  General  Scholastic  Council. 

363.  You  propose  to  constitute  a  General  Scholastic  Council  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ?— Just  so. 

364.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  you  propose  that  by  Act  of 
Parliament  a  public  body  should  be  constituted,  in  which  should  be 
vested  the  power  of  deciding  what  bodies  should  be  reckoned  as  licen- 
sing bodies  for  this  purpose  ? — ^No,  not  exactly  that.  The  Medical 
Registration  Act,  I  believe,  enumerates  in  a  schedule  the  various  bodies 
which  have  the  power  of  granting  qualifications  ;  but  the  actual  putting 
of  a  man's  name  upon  the  register  is  not  done  by  any  one  of  the 
licensing  bodies,  but  by  the  General  Medical  Council.  Dr.  Storrar  will 
say  whether  I  am  correct  on  that  point ;  but  assuming  that  I  am  so, 
we  should  adopt  precisely  the  same  plan  in  our  Scholastic  Registration 
Act. 

365.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  legislative  action  you  speak  of  is  desired  by  the  great  body 
of  schoolmasters  ? — We  have  had  good  evidence  of  that. 

366.  Of  what  nature  is  that  evidence  ? — We  issued  altogether  about 
3,000  of  the  first  circular  on  the  subject,  which  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Jacob,  and  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  CoUege 
of  Preceptors,  and  was  addressed  to  the  whole  profession,  the  issue  not 
being  limited  to  the  members  of  the  College.  The  cu'cular  concludes 
with  this  paragraph :  "  The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
being  desirous  of  learning  the  views  of  the  profession  on  this  most 
important  question,  and  whether  it  would  favour  the  formation  of  a  general 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  before  the  Public,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Legislature,  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  communication  from 
you   in  reply  to  this  circular  at  your  earliest  convenience."    That 
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iX.  Sobsim;  Estf.  brought  a  very  large  number  of  answers,  ■which  have  been  carefully 
— ^^ —      ,   classified,   and   it  was  ascertained  that  92  per  cent,   of  them  were 
7th  Mar.  1865.  decidedly  favourable  to  the  plan  suggested.    About  2  per  cent,  only 
were  decidedly  hostUe,  the  rest  were  indifferent. 

367.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  masters  of  endowed  schools  desire 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  masters  of  private  and  unendowed  schools  ? — 
The  great  majority  I  think  of  the  answers  were  from  the  masters  of 
private  schools. 

368.  The  upshot  of  your  evidence  seems  to  be  this,  that  parents 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  choose  schools  and  schoolmasters  for  them- 
selves. Is  that  your  feeling  ? — ^Tes,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases 
that  is  the  fact. 

369.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  admit  of  a 
considerable  number  of  bodies  giving  these  certificates.  Would  you 
not  be  apprehensive  of  one  set  of  bodies  possibly  giving  their  certificates 
upon  a  lower  standard  of  qualification  than  others  ? — ^We  should  prevent 
that  evil  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  prevented  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. All  the  medical  licensing  bodies,  I  imderstand,  are  under  the 
educational  control  of  the  General  Council.  We  should  establish  a 
similar  council,  which  would  exercise  a  somewhat  similar  power  over 
the  licensing  bodies  ;  but  I  think  there  is  this  important  distinction 
also  to  be  made  between  the  two  cases,  that  the  medical  profession 
mast  be  essentially  identical  in  all  its  grades,  because  whether  a  patient 
be  poor  or  rich,  a  beggar  or  a  peer,  his  ailments  have  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  one  must  be 
as  well  qualified  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the  other.  That  is  true 
so  far  of  the  educator  that  he  must  know  certain  general  principles, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  suggested  some  time  ago  that  there 
should  be  a  first  examination  common  to  the  whole  profession,  to 
examine  schoolmasters  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
But  beyond  that  there  are  infinite  vai'ieties  in  the  qualifications 
required  ;  one  class  of  educators  has  to  teach  the  highest  mathematics, 
-another  the  highest  classics,  others  have  to  teach  modern  languages, 
and  so  on  :  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  qualifications  of  educators  are 
much  more  varied  than  those  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  you 
cannot  expect  to  unite  them  all  in  one  person. 

370.  You  are  aware  that  before  the  institution  of  the  Medical  Council 
under  the  Act  of  1858  all  the  bodies  which  are  now  placed  under 
supervision  were  already  existing  and  had  existed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  vested  rights  which  they  valued  very  much.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  council  had  to  deal  with  these  bodies  which 
had  existed  for  years  with  established  privileges.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  call  up  a  variety  of  bodies  for  the  first  time, 
to  confer  these  qualifications  in  education,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  them  to  put  over  them  an  educational  council,  or  might 
it  not  be  better  to  institute  an  educational  Council  at  once,  and  let  all 
the  qualifications,  of  whatever  variety,  flow  from  that  educational  council 
directly  ? — I  think  that  is  a  point  well  deserving  of  consideration  j 
I  certainly  should  not  suggest  the  creation  of  new  licensing  bodies. 
That  I  think  would  not  be  at  all  desirable.  Whether  you  might  not 
give  the  right  of  licensing  to  certain  bodies  already  in  existence,  and 
subject  them  to  the  supervision  of  a  General  Council,  is  another 
question. 

371.  The  principle  of  the  Medical  Act  is  this,  that  while  it  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  the  licentiates  of  any  medical  corporation  or  university 
in  the  kingdom  to  practise  all  over  the  British  dominions,  the  Medical 
Council  is  intended  to  exercise   such  an   amoimt  of  control  as   will 
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prevent  the  one  body  from  carrying  on  a  Dutch  Auction  with  the  other.  ,/.  Rohson,  Esq, 

Would  you  not  be  apprehensive  of  such  a  difficulty  arising  in  the         

profession  of  education,  and  would  it  not  be  bet(,er  to  meet  it  by  antici-  ^*''  ^^^-  ^8^'' 
pation  by  making  one  source  for  the  qualifications  which  were  entitled  ■ 

to  registration  instead  of  a  multitude  to  be  controlled  by  a  superior 
power  ? — I  think  that  that  would  probably  be  a  feasible  plan,  because 
I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  General  Council  should  regulate 
the  examination  common  to  the  whole  profession,  leaving  it  to  the 
various  individual  corporations  to  ascertain  the  higher  and  specific 
qualifications. 

372.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Medical  Act  is  framed  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  practicable  plan  in  the  case  of 
education. 

373.  You  have  drawn  an  analogy  also  between  the  power  of  teachers 
to  educate  and  the  power  of  medical  men  to  practise  with  success.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  medical  bodies  great  care  is  taken 
to  secure  the  capacity  for  practice  by  making  the  examination  of  a 
practical  character  at  the  bedside  in  a  hospital  ? — Yes. 

374.  That  would  establish  the  analogy  more  closely  ? — Yes  ;  but 
even  in  that  case  I  presume  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  power  of 
the  practitioner  to  interpret  symptoms.  The  variety  of  symptoms  is  so 
great  that  a  student  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  every  complication  of  those  symptoms  in  the  course  of  his  studentship; 
and  probably  his  judgment  might  fail  subsequently,  however  carefully 
he  had  been  tested  while  under  training. 

375.  (^Mr.  Forster.)  You  come  here  as  secretary  of  your  college  ? 
—Yes. 

376.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  have  re- 
linquished the  idea  of  asking  for  any  penal  provision  in  scholastic 
registration  ? — I  must  explain  that  the  question  of  scholastic  registration 
is  no  longer  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The 
College  of  Preceptors  took  it  up  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  was 
the  only  body  which  has  a  position  enabling  it  to  secure  the  attention  of 
the  profession ;  but  when  we  had  ascertained,  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  stated,  the  general  assent  of  the  profession  to  the  outline  of  the 
scheme,  a  general  committee  was  formed,  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  persons  who  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  which  does  not  now  exercise  any  direct  control  over  the 
matter.  A  public  meeting  was  called  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
of  all  persons  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
scholastic  registration  ;  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  many  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  college.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  present 
members  of  the  general  committee,  which  is  a  numerous  body. 

377.  Are  those  the  gentlemen  whose  signatures  are  appended  to  this 
letter  (the  same  is  shown  to  the  witness')  ? — Yes, 

378.  That  letter  contains  an  inquiry  whether  schoolmasters  throughout 
the  country  would  approve  of  a  Scholastic  Registration  Act  similar  to 
the  Medical  Act,  which  Medical  Act  states  that  no  practitioner  in 
medicine  can  prosecute  a  claim  for  professional  services  in  any  court 
of  law  unless  duly  registered.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  gentlemen 
forming  that  general  committee  whose  signatures  are  appended  to  this 
letter  have  now  withdrawn  their  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
penal  provision  ? — ^Yes ;  a  circular  has  been  issued  lately  (of  which, 
unfortunately,  I  have  not  a  copy  with  me,)  signed  by  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  general  committee,  and  acting  by  their  authority,  from 
which  the  clause  in  question  has  been  withdrawn. 
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J.  Bobson,  Esq.  379.  I  find  that  this  letter  was  sent  out  in  February,  and  the  clause 
" —         is  now  withdrawn ;  may  I  ask  whether  it  has  been  withdrawn  in  con- 

7th  Mar.  1865.  sequence  of  letters  received  from  schoolmasters  in  the  country  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  I  think  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  has  led  to  this  result,  which  was  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
a  strong  expression  of  opinion  by  Lord  Brougham  at  the  last  Social 
Science  Conference  at  York.  The  question  of  scholastic  registration 
came  up  in  the  Educational  Section  there.  A  gentleman  said  that  he 
had  some  doubts  respecting  the  penal  clause  ;  on  which  Lord  Brougham 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "If  you  have  any  doubt,  I  have  none  whatever. 
"  I  should  oppose  that  clause  most  strongly."  That  was  reported  to  us 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  general  committee,  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  was  evidently  a  point  on  which  many  friends  of  educational  im- 
provement would  be  divided,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  omit  the 
clause  altogether.  For  the  present,  at  aU  events,  the  question  is  left 
an  open  one. 

380.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  all  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
acting  together  on  this  committee  now  ask  for  is,  that  there  should.be 
an  authorized  public  official  register  of  schoolmasters  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe 
they  would  be  content  with  that. 

381.  Am  I  to  understand  that  they  adhere  to  the  statement  in  this 
letter,  that  all  persons  now  engaged  in  the  profession  would  be  entitled 
to  be  on  such  register  ? — Undoubtedly. 

382.  Perhaps  you  will  inform  us  in  what  way  you  think  that  a 
register  composed  of  every  person  now  engaged  in  the  profession, 
whether  competent  or  incompetent,  would  be  considered  to  be  of  any 
advantage  in  increasing  the  competence  of  schoolmasters  ? — We  know 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  the  British  Legislature  to  pass  a 
retrospective  Act,  interfering  with  those  who  are  already,  and  many  of 
whom  have  long  been  in  the  profession,  for  such  a  measure  would  be 
universally  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice.  We  are  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  right  of  registration  to  all  the  actual  members  of  the 
profession.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  provision  would  for  a  con- 
siderable time  diminish  the  value  of  the  register,  but  we  are  looking  to 
its  prospective  rather  than  to  its  immediate  advantages. 

383.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  all  persons  at  present  engaged  in 
education  would  have  the  advantages  of  this  register,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  register  to  keep  that 
advantage  from  persons  who  wished  to  enter  the  profession  ? — Clearly 
not ;  how  could  that  be  ? 

384.  Because  I  understand  they  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  by  the 
fact  of  being  in  the  profession  ? — But  then  those  who  might  be  registered 
would  have  no  power  whatever  over  the  admission  of  otiters. 

385.  The  committee  which  would  obtain  this  Registration  Act  would 
submit  them  to  certain  examinations  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  suppose, 
in  order  to  obtain  it  ? — ^But  this  committee  has  no  idea  that  any  powers 
will  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Legislature ;  it  has  no  such  view 
at  all  ;  it  is  simply  acting  as  a  body  to  bring  the  views  of  the  pro- 
fession before  the  Legislature,  and  as  soon  as  the  measure,  receives  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  it  wiU  be  dissolved,  and  have  no  control  or 
influence  over  the  matter  :  it  claims  no  privileges  for  itself  of  any 
kind. 

386.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard  to 
remedial  measures  which  you  are  desirous  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — The  first  point  I  should  mention  is,  that  there 
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ought  to  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  profession  ns  a  separate  and  J.  liobsm,  Esq. 

independent  one  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  Statute  Book         

contains  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  though  obsolete,  are  still,  I  believe,   7th  Mar.  1865. 
in  existence,  and  which  require  every  teacher  to  receive  a  licence  from 
the  ordinary,  (thus  making  the  profession  of  the  teacher  subordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  clerical  profession,)  that  public  recognition 
is  withheld. 

387.  You  are  speaking  of  endowed  and  grammar  schools,  1  presume  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  speak  of  course  under  correction,  but  I  have  an  impression 
that  it  is  the  law  of  England,  although  suffered  to  remain  inoperative 
for  a  long  period,  still,  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  teach  in  any  capacity 
without  having  received  a  licence  from  the  ordinary. 

388.  Is  that  law  altogether  obsolete,  or  is  it  so  completely  so  that  it 
has  no  practical  operation  ? — I  believe  it  is  ;  yet  I  think  its  existence 
in  the  Statute  Book  keeps  alive  the  notion  that  the  profession  is  not  a 
distinct  and  independent  one,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  clerical 
profession. 

389.  You  think  if  that  Statute  is  still  in  the  Statute  Book  it  ought  to 
be  repealed  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

390.  Do  you  complain  that  endowed  and  grammar  schools  are 
required  in  every  instance  to  choose  masters  exclusively  from  the 
clerical  profession  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  the  evil  of  such  a  regulation  is 
this,  that  it  deters  men  from  entering  the  profession  regarded  strictly 
and  exclusively  from  a  scholastic  point  of  view  ;  in  that  way  a  great 
number  of  men  are  debarred  from  entering  the  profession  who  would  be 
well  qualified  to  hold  the  highest  posts  in  it,  because  they  know  that 
unless  they  take  orders  they  cannot  gain  the  great  prizes  of  the 
profession. 

391.  Do  you  wish  to  see  any  system  of  general  inspection  of  endowed 
schools  established  ? — That  is  a  very  diiRcult  question,  but  I  have 
recently  given  some  attention  to  it ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  confirmed  I  am  in  the  opinion  that  some  system,  I  will  not  now 
venture  to  say  what  precise  system,  but  some  system  of  inspection  under 
public  authority  would  be  very  beneficial. 

392.  Is  there  any  other  information  which  you  are  desirous  of  giving 
to  the  Commission  in  a  written  form  ? — I  was  asked  a  question  at  the 
last  examination  respecting  the  usual  terms  of  private  schools,  and  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  in  the  interval  to  go  through  nearly  80  school 
prospectuses  that  I  have  received  from  aU  quarters,  some  from  members 
of  the  college,  others  from  non-members.  I  think  they  give  a  fair 
view  of  the  general  terms  adopted  in  those  schools,  and  I  have  made  an 
analysis  of  them,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  hand  in. 

The  same  was  handed  in,  and  was  as  follows  : 
From  the  prospectuses  of  42  boarding  schools,  taken  without  selection 
I  have  made  the  following  summary  of  terms  ;  but  it  should  be  stated 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  numerous  extra  charges  for 
what  may  be  called  optional  subjects  of  instruction. 

Lowest  Terms  per  Annum. 
In    5  schools  less  than  20  guineas. 


In  21       , 

from  20  to  30 

In    8       , 

„     30  to  40 

In    4       , 

„     40  to  50 

In    3       , 

„     50  to  60 

In    1       , 

„    62  guineas 
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-xt  -."T     ,„,.^  In    1  school  less  than  20  guineas. 

7AMar^65.  j^  j5       ^^      from  20  to  30 

In  10  „         „     30  to  40 

In    6  „         „     40  to  50 

In    5  „        „     50  to  60 

In    2  „         „     60  to  70 

In    3  „  above  70  guineas. 

So  that  in  26  out  of  42  schools  the  lowest  terms  were  not  higher  than 
30  guineas,  and  in  the  same  number  the  highest  terms  were  not  above 
40  guineas. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  terms  for  tuition  alone,  taken 
from  35  prospectuses.  These  alsp  include  only  the  ordinary  subjects, 
there  being  usually  many  extras. 

Lowest  Terms  per  Annum. 

In  2  schools  2  guineas. 

In  4  „  3  „ 

In  7  „  4  „ 

In  3  „  5  „ 

In  5  „  6  „ 

In4  „  8  „ 

In  5  „  10  „ 

In  5  „  12  „ 

Which  gives  an  average  of  rather  less  than  7  guineas. 
Highest  Terms  per  Annum. 

In  2  schools,  three  guineas  ;  in  5,  four  ;  in  7,  six  ;  in  3,  eight ;  in  5, 
ten  ;  in  1,  eleven  ;  in  3,  twelve;  in  3,  fifteen  ;  in  4,  sixteen;  in  2, 
twenty. 

This  gives  an  average  of  nearly  ten  guineas. 

Itev.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Nokris,  called  in  and  examined. 

J.  P.  Norris. 

393.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  were  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge  ? — I  was. 

394.  You  were  lately  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  ? 
— ^Yes,  for  nearly  15  years. 

395.  I  believe  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  system  of  local 
examinations,  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
those  examinations,  and  some  part  in  conducting  them. 

396.  Were  you  connected  with  the  local  examination  scheme  from 
the  beginning  ? — I  took  an  interest  in  it  from  the  beginning.  When 
my  friend,  Dr.  Temple,  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Cambridge,  nly  impres- 
sion was,  that  a  system  of  inspection  would  be  better  than  a  system  of 
examination,  and  I  endeavoured  to  agitate  that  question  in  Cambridge  ; 
however,  we  all  of  us  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  co- 
operate with  Oxford  at  first ;  but  the  system  of  inspection  has  more 
recently  been  taken  up  by  Cambridge. 

397.  Have  you  yourself  been  one  examiner  ? — Yes  ;  I  undertook  to 
set  some  of  the  English  papers  during,  I  think,  three  successive  years, 
and  to  look  over  the  answers. 

398.  May  I  ask  what  opinion  you  have  generally  formed,  in  the  course 
of  your  experience,  upon  the  state  of  middle-class  education  in  England  ? 
— My  experience,  both  as  an  examiner  in  the  local  examination  scheme, 
and   also  more  lately  as  an  inspector  of  middle-class  schools  for  the 
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University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  of  a  very  partial  kind.     I  have  only         liev. 
seen  the  better  sort  of  schools  and  the  better  sort  of  pupils.    I  have  been    J'  P-  Narris. 
aware,  from  first  to  last,  that  I  was  only  seeing  the  better  specimens. 

399.  That  probably  must  necessarily  be  the  case  from  the  sort  of 
examinations  there  are  at  Cambridge  ? — I  should  think  so. 

400.  At  Cambridge  what  are  the  sort  of  schools  that  apply  to  you  ? — 
It  is  the  better  sort  of  schools. 

401.  Have  you  seen  any  improvement  in  the  character  of  those 
schools  during  the  period  that  you  have  been  specially  conversant  with 
them  ? — Yes,  certainly,  in  those  three  years  during  which  I  took  part 
in  the  Cambridge  examinations.  I  think  aU  of  us  noticed  a  decided 
improvement ;  comparing  the  papers  that  were  sent  in  to  us  during  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  the  papers  that  were  sent  in 
during  the  third  year's  operation,  we  all  of  us,  when  we  met  together 
at  Cambridge,  noticed  that  there  was  evidence  of  more  careful  teaching 
in  the  papers  submitted  to  us  in  the  latter  year. 

402.  You  state  that  you  chiefly  came  in  contact  with  the  best  schools  ; 
do  you  mean  that  those  were  the  schools  in  which  what  may  be  called 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  were  educated,  or  that  they  were 
the  best  conducted  schools  ? — They  were  the  best  conducted  schools. 

403.  I  think  there  were  schools  in  which  farmers'  sons  and  trades- 
men's sons  were  educated,  which  sent  up  pupils  very  creditably  before 
you  ? — Yes,  some  of  each  ;  but  there  were  very  few  in  which  farmers' 
sons  were  educated ;  they  have  chiefly  been  town  schools  where 
tradesmen's  sons  were  educated. 

404.  I  am  reminded  of  a  school  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  at  West 
Buckland  in  North  Devonshire ;  I  believe  that  is  composed  chiefly  of 
farmers'  sons  ? — Yes. 

405.  I  believe  they  have  sent  up  their  pupils  to  you  ? — Yes,  they 
have  been  eminently  successful,  but  we  have  very  few  such  schools  j 
they  are  mostly  town  schools  that  have  sent  in  their  pupils  to  our 
examination. 

406.  To  what  do  you  attribute  these  examinations  being  principally 
confined  to  the  best  schools  ;  is  it  to  the  expense  of  the  system,  or  to 
the  nature  of  your  examination  ? — To  the  fact  that  naturally  the  best 
schools  were  anxious  to  have  their  good  results  known,  and  the  inferior 
schools  naturally  hung  back. 

407.  Do  you  think  if  the  examination  were  more  diffused,  if  the 
system  were  brought  nearer  home  to  the  different  localities,  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case  so  much,  and  that  all  schools  would  more  or  less 
avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  ? — If  the  scheme  had  way  upon  it, 
and  got  more  prestige,  and  the  parents  began  to  value  it  as  a  t  ist  and 
mode  of  accrediting  good  schools,  then  schools  would  begin  to  i.  ;id  that 
it  was  for  their  interest  to  send  in  pupils  and  to  do  well ;  ftiid  in  that 
way  I  think  it  might  reach  the  worse  schools  and  spread  ;  but  until  it 
has  way  upon  it,  and  gets  prestige,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  reach  the 
worse  schools. 

408.  Do  you  think  the  circle  is  enlarging  of  schools  that  seem  to  be 
comprehended  in  your  system  ? — Yes,  slowly. 

409.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  tendency  in 
these  local  examinations  to  induce  schoolmasters  to  confine  their 
attention  to  a  few  of  tiieir  ablest  pupils  ? — No  ;  I  did  apprehend  that 
it  would  be  so  at  first ;  and,  in  fact,  that  formed  in  a  large  measure  the 
ground  of  my  wish  to  have  an  inspection  of  schools'  scheme  instead  of 
an  examination  of  pupils  scheme  ;  but  since  then  I  have  inspected  some 
schools  which  had  sent  in  candidates  for  such  examinations,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  find  that  to  be  the  case. 
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Sev.  410.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  these  examinations  do  give  a 

J.  P.  Nonia.    fair  test   of  the   different  schools  from  which  pupils   come  ? ^Intel- 

, .  ri  lectually  I  think  they  do,  but  not  morally ;    and  not,  of  course,  as 
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411.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Was  it  not  a  very  main  point  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  originally  planned  this  system,  that  the  two  ancient 
Universities  naturally  have  a  prestige  in  conducting  such  a  system,  which 
no  other  body  can  have  ? — ^Yes. 

412.  Do  you  think  the  system  is  still  greatly  in  want,  in  the  minds  of 
the  countiy,  of  a  due  amount  of  prestige  ? — There  is  no  question  about 
the  prestige  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  the  local  examinations  have 
not  that  prestige  which  I  think  would  be  required  to  make  them 
generally  efficient. 

413.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — ^In  the  first  place  the  scheme 
is  insufficiently  advertised.  In  the  second  place  there  has  not  been 
time  yet  for  the  distinguished  pupils  to  prosper  in  life. 

414.  Have  you  been  able  at  all  to  trace  the  career  of  any  of  those 
successful  pupils,  and  how  far  it  has  benefited  them  to  have  those 
credentials  ? — ^Not  beyond  a  University  course.  I  know  three  or  four 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  our  local  examination  schemes  ; 
who  have  been  thereby  induced  to  go  on  and  compete  for  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are  now  about  taking  their 
degree,  and  doing  very  well. 

415.  As  far  as  the  Universities  can  give  prestige,  they  have  given 
it  to  this  system,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  ;  at  the  same  time 
when  a  body  of  men  who  have  great  weight  and  authority  with  the 
country  for  one  purpose,  undertake  to  effect  another  purpose,  they  can- 
not expect  to  bring  the  prestige  they  had  in  the  old  province  to  bear 
at  once  on  the  new  province. 

416.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  inconvenience  attending  this  system 
of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  viz.,  giving  the  best  boys  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  others,  which  must  not  necessarily  attend 
any  system  of  examination  and  prize-giving  whatever  ? — It  seems  just 
on  a  par  with  all  other  systems  of  examination  in  that  respect. 

417.  Are  you  aware  of  any  rule  which  schools  go  upon  as  to  what 
boys  they  send  up  ?  are  you  aware  that  they  pick  their  best  boys,  or  do 
they  send  up  all  classes  ? — The  majority  send  up  picked  boys  ;  one  or 
two  schools.  West  Buckland,  in  particular,  have  been  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  sending  up  whole  classes;  and  so  has  the  Liverpool 
Collegiate  Institution. 

418.  In  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  of 
the  middle  classes  generally,  would  you  state,  as  to  the  leading  points, 
what  you  think  are  its  favourable  features,  and  what  its  unfavourable 
features  ? — I  understand  the  question  to  apply  to  middle-class  schools 
generally  ? 

419.  Yes. — My  experience  of  middle-class  schools  generally  has  been 
of  three  kinds.  First  of  all  as  a  local  examiner  for  Cambridge  ; 
secondly,  as  an  inspector  for  Cambridge  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  an  inspector 
under  Government.  The  third  field  of  experience  requires  some  little 
explanation,  because  the  Government  scheme  is  only  connected  with 
elementary  schools  ;  but  as  you  are  aware,  in  many  of  our  elementary 
schools  we  have  'a  considerable  admixture  of  farmers'  children  and 
tradesmen's  childi'en  in  the  upper  classes  ;  and  also  in  the  course  of  my 
inspection  it  has  been  my  duty  to  inspect  for  the  Government  five 
or  six  old  endowed  grammar  schools,  which  had  become  schools  for 
farmers'  and  labourers'  children  ;  this  therefore  is  my  third  field  of 
experience.    I  may  add,  as  a  fourth  source  of  experience,  that  I  have 
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stlso  been  caUed  in  three  or  four  times  by  trustees,  unofficially,  as  a  con-  Bev. 
venient  person  to  discharge  the  disagreeable  task  of  condemning  a  school  J-  P-  Nonis. 
in  order  to  oust  on  inefficient  master  ;  and  in  that  way,  and  that 
way  only,  I  have  had  a  glimpse  into  some  of  the  worst  middle-class 
schools  in  the  country.  Yet  these  several  sources  of  information  cover 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  field  of  the  middle-class  education  in  the 
country  ;  and  I  should  not  feel  justified  at  all  in  arriving  at  any 
generalization  from  this  experience.  For  instance,  therie  is  one  large 
and.  most  important  class  of  schools — ^perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all 
middle-class  schools,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever — ^that 
is  private  adventure  schools,  —  my  experience  having  been  chiefly 
•drawn  from  endowed  schools. 

420.  {Mr.  Acland.)  By  a  private  adventure  school  you  do  not  mean 
where  it  is  held  in  shares  ? — No,  I  mean  where  the  master  is  the 
adventurer. 

421.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion,  limited 
to  the  schools  of  which  you  actually  have  had  experience  ;  no  doubt 
you  can  answer  the  question,  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  general 
state  of  middle-class  education  ?  —  My  impression  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  —  most  unsatisfactory  ;  that  the  middle  class 
parents,  as  a  rule,  have  nothing  to  guide  them  in  choosing  a  school  for 
their  children ;  that  they  have  to  ask  what  their  neighbours  have 
done,  where  they  send  their  boys,  or  what  is  worse,  they  have  to  trust 
to  the  puffs  and  advertisement  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  con- 
spicuousness  of  these  few  really  good  schools  that  have  sent  in  pupils 
to  our  examinations  only  makes  the  want  of  good  schools  in  other 
large  tracts  of  the  country  more  apparent. 

422.  But  as  to  the  actual  results  as  shown  in  the  papers  sent  in, 
could  you  not  give  some  idea  of  what  it  is  they  do  best,  and  what  they 
do  worst,  as  to  insti'uction  ? — In  the  few  good  schools  that  have  sent  fax 
pupils  to  our  local  examinations,  we  have,  I  think,  all  of  us  noticed 
thi*  the  work  has  been  done  with  spirit,  and  fluently,  but  very  loosely, 
with  great  inaccuracy.  Fluency  and  spirit  seem  to  be  their  merits, 
looseness  and  inaccuracy  their  faults,  generally  speaking. 

423.  You  make  no  distinction  between  different  subjects  as  to  that  ? 
Does  it  apply  to  all  subjects  ? — I  naturally  (and  perhaps  you  would  wish 
me  to  do  so  in  answering  the  question)  compare  the  results  of  these 
schools  with  the  results  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  in  that  way,  per- 
haps, I  can  best  convey  my  impression.  Comparing  middle-class  boys 
with  the  pupils  of  the  best  primary  schools  that  I  have  so  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  examining,  and  taking  the  several  subjects  that  come 
before  me,  I  should  say  that  the  writing  in  the  elementary  school  is  far 
better  than  in  the  middle-class  school ;  that  the  spelling  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  certainly  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  boys  of 
the  same  age  in  the  middle-class  school ;  that  the  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  is  better  in  the  elementary  school  than  in  the  middle-class 
school  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  of  our  pupil  teachers  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  that  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  the  middle-class 
school ;  that  geography  and  history,  and  other  subjects  that  are  orally 
taught  are  much  better  taught  in  the  elementary  school  than  in  the 
middle-class  school ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle-class 
school  there  is  more  knowledge  of  literature,  more  love  of  reading, 
they  seem  to  have  read  more  books ;  to  be  more  fluent  in  expressing 
themselves ;  do  their  paper-work  with  more  spirit ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
elementary  school  in  the  upper  classes  and  pupil  teachers,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  is  far  greater  than  in  the  middle-class  school. 

424.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Have  those  local  examinations  by  the  Examiners 
11643.  D 
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Jftev.  sent  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  so  far  a» 

J: PiNorris.  you  know,  been  kindly  and  gratefully  received  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  are  carried  on  ? — We  have  not  visited  the  schools, 
as  you  are  aware. 

425.  You  do  not  send  down  your  examiners,  but  simply  the  papers? — 
We  send  down  papers,  and  a  representative  of  the  Syndicate  to  give 
the  papers  out,  to  collect  them  together,  and  to  keep  order,  in  some 
townhsdl  or  public  room  where  the  several  pupils  are  gathered. 

426.  Then  my  question  is,  whether  generally  the  representative  of 
the  University  has  been  kindly  and  gratefully  received  ? — Yes. 

427.  And  has  the  examination  seemed  to  be  valued  and  increasingly 
valued  ? — Yes. 

428.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  found  any  opposition  to  the 
system  of  local  examination  by  any  respectable  schools  ? — I  know 
several  schools  to  whom  I  have  suggested  that  they  should  send  in' 
pnpils,  who  have  declined,  and  said  that  they  would  rather  have  nothing 
to  do  vnth  it. 

429.  Where  opposition  exists,  can  you  state  the  reason  ? — It  is  only 
in  three  or  four  cases  that  I  have  had  any  conversation  about  it  with 
teachers  that  were  unwilling  to  send  in  their  pupils  ;  and  in  two  of  those, 
which  occur  to  me,  it  was  clearly  because  they  had  no  creditable  results 
to  show.  In  one  of  the  other  cases,  which  also  occcurs  to  me,  it  was 
because  the  pupils  were  young,  and  they  did  not  like  to  send  them  into 
a  country  town  to  be  in  lodgings  for  a  week.  They  were  afraid 
they  would  get  into  mischief.  In  a  third  case,  they  had  a  connexion 
among  a  certain  set  of  parents  that  made  them  quite  independent  of 
any  such  scheme,  and  they  preferred  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

430.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Have  you  ever  met'  with  any  objection  on  the 
ground  of  what  I  think  I  must  call  "  gentility " — on  the  ground  of 
disliking  the  term  "  middle  class"? — Yes. 

431 .  Have  you  not  met  with  certain  classes  of  schools  that  objected 
to  these  examinations  as  being  below  them  in  the  social  scale  ? — Yes, 
one  or  two  schools  I  remember  made  me  that  kind  of  answer.  I  ex- 
plained the  whole  scheme,  and  said,  "  Why  do  not  you  seud  in  pupils  to 
"  these  local  examinations?"  and  the  answer  I  received  was,  "  Does 
"  Dr,  Temple  send  any  boys  from  Rugby  ?" 

432.  Have  you  not  also  met  with  objections  on  the  ground  of  having 
examinations  already  established  in  connexion  with  their  own  examiners? 
Yes.  In  that  same  school  the  master  said,  "  A  friend  of  mine  comes 
"  down  every  year  from  Cambridge  and  examines  us,  and  we  are 
"  entirely  satisfied,  and  so  are  the  parents,  with  that  examination." 

433.  {Rev,  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Comparing  your  various  kinds  of  expe- 
rience have  you  reason  for  thinking  that  recent  improvements  in  the 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  in  National  Schools  have  given  a 
fillip  or  a  push  to  the  schools  immediately  above  them  ? — In  answering 
that  question  may  I  draw  upon  my  experience  as  a  Cambridge  in- 
spector ? 

434.  On  all  kinds  of  experience. — Then  my  answer  is,  yes,  certainly; 
and  chiefly  in  this  way,  that  not  a  few  of  the  old  endowed  schools  of 
the  country  have  recently  been  put  under  certificated  masters,  and  those 
certificated  masters  have  brought  with  them  good  methods  and  pro- 
fessional skill.  ,They  have,  for  instance,  re-arranged  the  desks  so  that 
all  the  pupils  should  front  them  ;  instead  of  putting  the  pupUs  round  the 
room,  and  the  desks  against  the  wall,  they  have  got  them  in  compact 
phalanxes  class  by  class  for  oral  instruction.  The  blackboard  has  been 
introduced  into  two  or  three  schools  I  have  visited. 
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435.  In  fact,  you  consider  that  the  Government  system  of  elementary         iJew. 
education  is  operating  advantageously,  though  indirectly,  on  what  may    J-  P-  Norrie. 
be  called  the  middle  classes  ? — I  would  rather  say  the  Trainin^College         ~ — 
System.     Grovernment,  as  you  are  aware,  aids  voluntary  effort,  but  it  ^'  ^^^^' 
does  not  dictate  any  particular  method  for  carrying  on  a  school. 

436.  Operating  indirectly,  I  mean  ? — Yes  ;  the  methods  adopted  in 
our  Training  Colleges  and  approved  by  Government. 

437.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  very  tersely  stated  in  a  former  answer 
that  the  knowledge  produced  by  middle-class  school  boys  is  charac- 
terized by  great  spirit,  fluency,  looseness,  and  inaccuracy  as  regards 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  ;  would 
the  same  characteristics  apply  to  their  examination  in  Latin  and  more 
advanced  subjects  ? — ^In  the  elementary  schools  we  do  not  teach  Latin, 
therefore  I  cannot  compare  the  one  group  with  the  otiier  with  respect 
to  Latin. 

438.  I  am  not  asking  as  regards  the  comparison  of  the  middle  class 
with  the  lower  schools,  but  you  gave  the  characteristics  of  the  middle 
class  boys,  limiting  the  application  to  the  lower  department  of  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

439.  Would  the  same  characteristics  apply  to  the  upper  subjects, 
such  as  Latin  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  generalization  about  Latin. 
In  some  of  the  schools  which  I  have  examined  it  has  been  admirably 
and  carefully  taught,  and  with  excellent  results  ;  in  others  very  ill 
indeed.  For  instance,  I  remember  at  a  school  near  London,  which  I 
examined,  I  asked  what  the  boys  knew  in  Latin.  I  was  told  they 
could  construe  Horace  and  Vii-gil ;  and  found  that  without  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  Latin  grammar,  they  had  committed  to  memory 
a  printed  translation  of  these  books.  On  the  other  hand,  I  examined  a 
middle  class  school  in  Staffordshire,  where  also  they  professed  to  teach 
Latin,  and  I  found  the  boys  were  as  well  grounded  in  Dr.  Kennedy's 
Latin  Grammar,  Smith's  Principia,  and  Arnold's  First  Book  as  at 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow,  and  even  more  so. 

440.  What  class  of  school  did  the  latter  school  belong  to  ? — The 
latter  school  was  an  old  endowed  grammar  school,  which,  after  many 
years  of  utter  ineflSciency,  had  lately  been  placed  under  a  very  efficient 
master. 

441.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rate  of  payment  in  that  school, 
the  good  school  ? — Sixteen  shillings  a  quarter  for  day  boys. 

442.  {Sir  Stafford  Nbrthcote.)  Was  that  school  good  in  other  points 
besides  Latin  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  school. 
My  only  complaint  in  my  report  was,  that  the  lower  school  was  dispro- 
portionately backward  as  compared  with  the  upper  school. 

443.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Then  the  general  vice  that  you  would  attribute 
to  the  middle  class  schools  is  want  of  thoroughness  in  what  they  pro- 
fess ? — I  think  so. 

444.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  proportions  the  pupils 
they  have  sent  up  to  you  come  from  endowed  schools  and  from  private 
schools  ? — No  The  secretary  of  the  Syndicate  would  be  better  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

445.  You  then  are  unable  to  tell  us  whether  the  general  impression 
upon  your  mind  is  that  there  is  any  difiference  between  the  boys  from 
the  private  schools  and  the  boys  from  the  endowed  schools  ? — I  have 
no  means  of  judging. 

446.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  before  going 
to  another  point.  One  of  the  subjects,  I  think,  in  which  you  examine 
these  boys  is  their  religious  instruction  ? — Yes.  In  the  local  examina- 
tion scheme,  I  have  not  had  any  share  in  that  part  of  the  work  ;  I  have 
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jRev.  never  been  asked  to  set  the  paper  or  to  look  over  the  answers  in 
J.  P.  Norris.    religious  knowledge. 

447.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  they  do  examine  in  religious  in- 

TihMar.  1865.  formation  ?— Yes. 

448.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  in  general  is  the  degree  of  knowledge 
evinced  by  those  whom  they  examine  in  that  subject  ? — I  have  inci- 
dentally looked  at  some  of  the  papers,  and  I  have  asked  my  co-ex- 
aminers, and  I  have  also  seen  the  printed  report.  From  those  several 
sources  of  information,  I  have  gathered  that  in  religious  knowledge  they 
are  certainly  below  the  standard  of  pupil-teachers  of  the  same  age. 

449.  There  is,  I  think,  a  difference  between  the  practice  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  with  regard  to  examination  in  religious  matters  ? — ^Very 
slight  now.  In  the  early  years  of  the  scheme  there  was.  Oxford  has 
adopted  the  Cambridge  scheme,  I  believe. 

450.  (_Mr.  Forster.)  Are  the  papers  from  different  schools  looked  over 
by  the  examiners  altogether  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inspectors  look 
over  the  papers  of  students  in  Training  Colleges? — ^Precisely.     II 

451.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  Cambridge  examination  has  been  on  the  whole  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  no  great  difficulties  have  arisen  with  Dissenters  on 
the  subject  ? — The  first  question  I  can  hardly  answer ;  I  have  only 
visited  one  school  as  inspector. 

452.  I  am  not  speaking  of  inspection. — It  is  a  question  I  could  not 
answer  without  going  to  the  school  and  talking  to  the  teacher,  because  I 
do  not  recognize  the  same  pupils  whose  papers  I  looked  over  in  1863 
when  they  come  up  in  1864,  I  do  not  carry  in  my  head  how  that 
particular  school  did  in  1863,  so  that  I  cannot  answer  the  first  question. 
The  second  question  I  can  answer  from  the  general  result.  Hardly 
any  of  the  candidates  have  declined  our  religious-knowledge  examina- 
tion, a  very  small  percentage  indeed  ;  from  which  I  infer  (aa  several 
were  the  children  of  Dissenters),  that  they  found  ndthing  otgectionable 
to  them  ip  this  part  of  onr  examination. 

453.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I  tMnk  Cambrid^  has  recently  added  to  its 
system  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools  ? — Yes  ;  since  June  1862. 

454.  Has  that  been  much  made  use  of  as  yet  ? — ^No.  We  have,  many 
of  us,  been  very  much  disappointed,  that  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  taken  advantage  of. 

455.  You  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  it  were  taken 
advantage  of? — I  do. 

456.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  slowness  of  the  public  in  taking 
advantage  of  that  system  of  instruction  ? — To  two  causes  principally  ; 
first,  its  expensiveness,  and  secondly,  the  want  of  advertisement. 

457.  What  is  the  expense  ? — A  minimum  fee  of  10/.,  with  the 
examiner's  travelling  expenses. 

458.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  reducing  that  expense  in  any  manner  ? 
—Yes. 

459.  How  ? — I  think  that  the  University  would  receive  more  money 
by  cheapening  what  it  offers  ;  that  if  the  fee  were  cut  down  to  5/.  instead 
of  10/.,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  schools  would  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

460.  Where  does  the  10/.  go  to  ?_Out  of  the  10/.,  1/.  goes  to  the 
Syndicate  (that  is  to  the  Committee  who  carry  on  the  scheme),  and  9/. 
goes  as  a  fee  to  the  examiner. 

461.  Is  the  whole  system,  the  combined  systems  of  examining  pupils 
and  examining  schools,  self-supporting  in  point  of  money  to  the 
University  ?  Does  it  put  the  University  to  any  charge,  or  do  the  fees 
defray  the  expenses  ? — I  have  had   nothing   to  do  with  the   central 
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administration.      I  have  been  asked  by  the  Syndicate  to  set  papers  and         Rev. 
to  look  over  the  answers,  but  with  the  fiscal  administration  of  it  I  have    J-  P-  NorrU. 
had  nothing  to  do. 

462.  I  believe  the  remuneration  paid  to  the  members  of  the  University 
who  take  a  pai-t  in  this  is  quite  insignificant,  is  it  not  ? — ^No,  I  should 
say  it  was  not.  I  should  say  they  were  as  well  paid  for  the  time  they 
spend  upon  it  as  they  are  by  private  tuition. 

463.  My  question  referred  especially  to  the  examination  of  pupils  in 
the  local  examination  scheme  ;  I  believe  those  members  of  the 
University  who  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  that  subject  are  not  very 
highly  paid  ? — They  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  they  are  paid  for 
private  tuition. 

464.  Then  you  think  that  by  simply  lowering  the  rate  of  payment 
from  10^.  to  51.  you  would.be  likely  to  increase  your  sphere  of  action  in  the 
way  of  examining  schools  ? — If  at  the  same  time  the  scheme  were  more 
largely  advertised  over  the  country. 

465.  Do  you  think  any  except  the  best  schools  are  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  your  oflFer  of  inspection  ? — The  best  schools  would  in  the 
first  instance,  then  more  and  more  would  find  out  that  it  paid  well  to 
invite  inspection  ;  so  the  scheme  would  get  into  wider  operation,  and 
after  a  while  those  who  were  left  out  would  go  to  the  wall. 

466.  Has  the  University  of  Oxford  done  anything  in  regard  to 
inspection  ? — Not  yet. 

467.  Do  you  consult  or  co-operate  with  Oxford  in  any  manner  ? — ^Not 
in  the  inspection  scheme  at  all. 

468.  Do  you  in  the  examination  scheme  ? — ^Yes.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  both  as  to  the  time  of  year  and  also  the  centres 
that  Cambridge  should  adopt,  so  as  not  to  clash  with  Oxford. 

469.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  concert  between  you  as  would  be 
desirable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

470.  {Lord  Stanley.)  What  does  the  school  get  by  submitting  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Universities  ?  Is  there  any  publicity  given  to  it  ? 
Does  the  inspection  act  as  an  advertisement  in  any  way  ? — There  are 
three  advantages.  First  of  all  there  is  a  publicity  and  advertisement  of 
being  mentioned,  though,  I  regret  to  say,  not  reported  upon,  in  the  annual 
report  presented  by  the  Syndicate  to  the  senate  of  the  University. 
Secondly,  it  gives  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  examination  by  a  com- 
petent officer  on  the  spot  of  all  its  pupils.  And  thirdly,  and  inci- 
dentally, they  get  their  annual  prizes  awarded. 

471.  But  there  is  no  detailed  report  which  is  published  and  which 
they  can  refer  to,  from  which  they  can  quote  in  advertising  the  school 
or  in  writing  to  parents  or  otherwise  trying  to  make  themselves  known  ? 
— ^Not  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

472.  Do  you  think  something  of  that  kind  would  be  an  improvement  ? 
— ^Decidedly. 

473.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  the  report  of  the  examiner  never  communi- 
cated to  the  trustees  tiiemselves  ? — ^Always. 

474.  Cannot  they  publish  it  if  they  think  right  ? — Certainly. 

475.  Ave  you  aware  whether  they  ever  do  so  ? — Two,  I  think,  of 
the  seven  schools  which  I  have  examined  printed  and  circulated  a 
report. 

476.  {Lord  Stanley.)  In  this  inspection,  do  you  go  into  the  question 
of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  schools  ? — I  have  done  so. 

477.  And  also  the  discipline  ? — ^Yes. 

478.  So  that  as  far  as  possible  it  is  a  complete  report  upon  the  con- 
dition iu  which  the  school  is  found  ? — Yes. 
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Rev.  479.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  this  system  of  inspec-. 

J.  P.  Norris.    tion  is  very  little  known  in  the  country  ? — ^Very  little  known. 

■" —  480.  Hardly  known  at  all  ? — No. 

7th  Mar.  1865.      ^gj.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  with  very  little  difficulty  it  might  be 
very  much  more  widely  advertised  than  it  is  ? — Yes. 

482.  I  believe  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  character  of  the  school, 
to  which  it  is  offered  ? — No  ;  not  in  the  original  grace. 

483.  An  endowed  school  might  ask  for  an  inspection  ? — ^Yes. 

484.  {Sir  Stafford  Norihcote^  Have  you  found,  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  which  you  have  inspected,  a  willingness  to  adopt  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made  ? — ^I  have  found  a  kind  reception ;  great 
willingness  to  give  me  every  facility  to  examine  and  inspect  the  school 
and  the  school  premises ;  great  willingness  to  talk  over  with  me  the 
state  of  the  school  and  to  hear  all  I  had  to  say  ;  great  unwillingness  to 
have  my  report  very  widely  circulated ;  and  generally  speaking,  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  with  ,my  report,  leading  to  the  strong  impres- 
sion, almost  a  conviction,  on  my  mind,  that  these  schools  have  been 
accustomed  to  much  too  flattering  reports  in  former  days. 

485.  But  have  you  found  them  ready  to  adopt  suggestions  which 
might  have  been  a  little  unpalatable  at  first  ? — There  are  only  two 
schools  which  I  have  twice  visited,  and  there  I  found  improvement. 

486.  {Dr.  Temple.^  It  is  from  the  inspection  of  these  schools  that 
you  have  derived  your  opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  the 
elementary  schools  chiefly,  is  it  not ;  rather  from  the  inspection  than 
from  the  local  examination  of  the  boys  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  equally  from 
both. 

487.  But  you  are  able  to  make  a  much  wider  comparison,  of  course, 
from  the  inspection  ? — Yes. 

488.  You  have  been  able,  for  instance,  to  compare  the  way  in  which 
they  are  officered  ? — Yes. 

489.  Can  you  state  your  impression  on  this  point,  as  far  as  you  saw  ? 
— Some  were  excellently  well  officered,  and  others  as  ill ;  every 
variety. 

490.  And  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  both  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses and  purposes  of  instruction  ? — Generally  bad,  with  two  or  liiree 
exceptions. 

491.  You  thought  them  on  the  whole  generally  inferior  in  this 
respect  ? — Certainly. 

492.  In  comparing  the  instruction  in  these  schools  with  the  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools,  your  chief  point  of  comparison  was  with  the 
pupil-teachers  ? — ^Yes ;  because,  generally  speaking,  the  children  that 
come  before  me  in  the  elementary  schools  range  from  8  years  old  to 
12  years  old  ;  and  in  the  middle  class  schools  that  I  have  examined  they 
have  ranged  chiefly  from  12  to  17  years.  The  age  of  the  middle  class 
schools  therefore  runs  parallel  with  the  age  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
not  with  the  pupUs  of  the  elementary  schools. 

493.  But  you  can  see  at  once  that  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  quite  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  elementary  schools  ? — Clearly. 

494.  Because  they  are  picked  boys  ? — Yes. 

495.  And  they  are  taught  in  very  small  bodies  ? — Yes. 

496.  Therefore  you  cannot  quite  compare  the  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  with  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  middle-class  schools  ?— 
Perhaps  not  strictly;  but  still  I  think  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one.  The 
pupil-teacher  has  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  of  direct  instruction, 
while  the  others  have  six  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  therefore,  although 
he  is  a  picked  boy,  and  though  he  has  a  special  stimulus  to  improve. 
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yet  still  he  has  a  much  smaller  amount  of  time  spent  in  direct  in-         Rev, 
struction.  J-  -P.  Nbiris. 

497.  But  besides  the  actual  instruction,  he  has  that  which  certainly         

must  have  a  very  considerable  effect  in  making  his  knowledge  thorough,   '"Mar- 1865 
he  has  the  duty  of  imparting  it  to  others  ? — Yes. 

498.  And  that  must  make  an  enormous  difference  in  his  power  of 
putting  down  work  on  paper  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

499.  (JIfr.  Acland.)  I  do  not  think  you  told  us  the  different  kind  of 
schools  you  visited.  Can  you  describe  them  ? — Yes.  I  have  examined 
seven  schools  for  Cambridge,  and  I  have  examined  year  after  year  seven 
schools,  which  were  in  fact  middle-class  schools  to  a  great  extent,  for 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  I  have  examined  two  or  three  other 
schools,  incidentally,  to  oblige  the  Trustees.  It  so  happens  that  the 
schools  I  have  examined  for  Cambridge  have  been  all  town  schools, 
drawing  from  tradesmen's  sons  chiefly,  and  that  the  schools,  which 
have  been  in  a  large  measure  middle-class  schools,  which  I  have 
inspected  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  been  rural 
schools,  all  of  them.  Of  these  14  or  IS  schools,  about  half  were  called 
grammar  schools,  and  the  others  were  also  endowed  though  not  grammar 
schools,  so  that  my  experience  has  been  limited  to  endowed  schools, 
of  which  about  one-half  were  old  grammar  schools.  Of  private  schools 
I  have  had  no  experience  whatever. 

500.  Was  there  any  marked  difference  in  the  social  scale  of  any  of 
those  schools,  or  in  the  rates  of  payment  ? — The  rates  of  payment  for 
day  boys  varied  from  10*.  to  20s.  per  quarter,  and  the  rates  of  payment 
for  boai-ders  varied  from  16/.  to  about  30?.  a  year,  none  below  16/.,  and 
none  above  30/.,  that  I  can  recollect.  As  to  the  social  class  of  the 
children,  in  the  one  group  which  I  examined  for  Cambridge,  they  were 
chiefly  children  of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  with  a  few  from  the 
professional  classes  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  group  oi  rural  schools 
having  an  admixture  of  middle-class  pupils,  wMch  I  have  examined 
for  the  Conunittee  of  Council  on  Education,  they  have  been  chiefly 
tenant  farmers'  sons. 

501.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion in  grammar  schools  and  private  schools,  which  of  the  two  systems 
would  you  prefer,  the  University  system  of  inspection,  of  which  you 
have  been  giving  us  information,  or  a  system  to  be  carried  on  by 
Government  analogous  to  that  which  is  conducted  in  elementary  schools 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  of  course  without  any  reference  to  pecu- 
niary results  ?  —  Undoubtedly  the  system  of  inspection  adopted  by 
Cambridge,  which  is  far  more  plastic,  and  such  as  to  allow  the  inspector 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  school,  going  through  his  work  from  the 
head  master's  point  of  view,  and  (so  fer  as  possible)  as  the  friend  of 
the  head  master.  This  seems  to  me  his  proper  attitude,  being  armed 
with  no  authority,  and  going  by  invitation. 

502.  In  fact  you  would  prefer  that  system  fuUy  extended  and  carried 
out  in  the  country  rather  than  having  any  Government  system  of 
inspection  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  I  should  deprecate  in  the  very  strongest 
way  any  Government  inspection  of  middle-class  schools. 

503.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the  schools  you 
inspected  have  been  endowed  schools,  some  of  them  grammar  schools, 
but  all  endowed  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

504.  Has  the  inspection  generally  been  asked  for  by  the  trustees  or 
the  master  ? — Generally  by  the  master,  but  in  two  or  three  cases  by  the 
trustees. 

505.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  the  consent  of  the  trustees? — With 
their  consent  always. 
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Seo.  506.  {Mr,  Forster.)  Have  the  trustees  generally  been  present  at  tto 

J,  P.  Nbrris,    inspection  ? — Hardly  ever.    In  one  case  a  trustee  was  present  through- 

7ih  Map  1865  *"**>  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  great  interest  in  it.  In  two  other  cases  the  trustees  had  a 

'        *  meeting  at  the  close,  and  met  me  to  hear  my  report.  In  the  other  cases 

they  did  not  appear. 

507.  How  long  does  the  examination  generally  last  ? — Never  less  than 
two  days  in  the  school,  involving  a  third  day  of  looking  over  papers, 
drawing  up  report,  and  so  on.  Never  more  than  a  week  in  cases  that 
I  have  had  to  do  with. 

508.  (Mr.  JErle.)  In  the  case  of  the  endowed  schools,  have  you  given 
the  report  to  the  master  or  to  the  trustees  ? — It  has  been  my  habit  in  alt 
cases  to  submit  the  draft  to  the  master  confidentially,  and  to  ask  him  to 
look  it  over,  and  to  tell  me  if  there  was  anything  that  ho  thought  unde- 
sirable to  appear  ;  I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not  insert  anything  at 
his  suggestion,  but  that  I  should  use  my  own  discretion  in  leaving  out 
anything  to  which  he  objected.  .After  that  I  have  forwarded  it  to  the 
Syndicate  or  Committee  at  Cambridge,  and  they  have  afterward  sent 
down  a  copy  officially  to  the  trustees. 

509.  To  the  trustees,  not  to  the  master  ? — ^Yes. 

510.  Have  those  examinations  of  endowed  schools  been  invited  by  the 
trustees,  do  you  think,  with  a  view  to  remedy  specific  imperfections  in 
the  school  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

511.  Merely  to  test  their  supposed  merit? — Yes;  they  have  been 
good  schools  wishing  to  be  known  as  good  schools. 

512.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Is  there  any  minimum  number  of  boys  under 
which  the  Syndicate  would  not  send  an  inspector  ? — No. 

513.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  which  can  be 
conferred  on  schools  by  the  local  examination  which  would  not  be 
attained  by  inspection  also  ? — ^Yes,  clearly  there  is.  There  is  a  degree 
of  competition  between  school  and  school  in  the  local  examination 
scheme  which  has  little  or  no  place  at  present  in  the  school  inspection 
scheme,  because  of  the  non-publicity  of  our  reports ;  but  if  our  reports 
were  published  then  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
between  school  and  school,  but  not  of  a  kind  that  would  stimulate 
individual  boys. 

514.  There  would  be  no  competition  between  individual  scholars  of 
one  school  and  another  school  ? — Not  in  the  inspection  scheme. 

515.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Thorold's 
question  that  you  have  strong  objections  to  Government  inspection  of 
middle  class  schools  ? — Yes. 

516.  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  objection  applies  to  an  ofier  of 
Government  inspection  to  such  schools  as  would  like  to  take  it,  or  that 
it  applies  to  compulsory  inspection  ? — To  both,  I  think. 

517.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Will  you  state  the  chief  reasons  why  you 
object  to  Government  inspection  of  middle  class  schools  ? — Adopting  the 
distinction  that  Mr.  Forster  suggests  between  the  option  of  Government 
inspection  and  compulsory  Government  inspection,  I  should  object  both 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  because  the  optional  inspection  would,  sooner 
or  later,  if  it  prospered  and  were  accompanied  by  grants  of  money, 
become  virtually  a  compulsory  one.  If  one  portion  of  the  middle 
class  schools  of  the  country  were  inviting  Government  inspection, 
the  others  would  find  they  could  not  do  without  it,  and  it  would  come 
to  be  indirectly  compulsory,  therefore  I  resolve  it  into  the  one  question. 

518.  By  Government  inspection  you  mean  an  inspection  by  Govern- 
ment officers  directly  ? — By  Government  officers  under  the  direction  of 
a  central  department. 
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519.  What  are  the  objections    to  that  ?  —  That    the   system  of         Reo. 
inspection, — and  this  I  say  drawing  upon  my  own  experience  as  for    •^-  -P-  Norris. 
15  years  Inspector  of  elementary  schools, — does  far  more   largely  .j. -Tj^     ',-.. 
than  people  imagine  influence  and  direct  the  schools  that  come  under  ' 

it,  and  any  scheme  of  G-overnment  inspection  must  tend  uniformly 
to  impress  a  uniform  type  on  the  schools  inspected.  It  does  so  un- 
doubtedly, and  I  conceive  that  such  uniformity,  especially  in  the  case 
of  our  middle  class  schools,  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated  ;  I  also 
apprehend  that  our  best  teachers,  those  who  are  doing  their  work  with 
most  spirit  and  most  ability,  would  feel  cramped  and  crippled  by  it. 
No  Government  scheme  of  aid  or  inspection  can  go  on  long,  or  satisfac- 
torily to  the  House  of  Commons,  without  being  conditioned  by  general 
rules  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  economy, 
and  so  forth.  In  a  matter  such  as  middle  class  education  such  general 
rules  would,  I  think,  be  mischievous.  My  notion  is,  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  say  so  in  reply  to  your  question,  that  to  improve  a  middle  class 
school,  what  you  have  to  do  is  this,  to  provide  suitable  premises,  to  put 
a  thoroughly  good  man  into  them  with  a  diploma  of  some  sort  which 
the  parents  can  easily  ascertain  and  value,  and  then  to  leave  him  to 
himself. 

520.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Your  objection  would  apply  equally  if  there 
was  no  public  money  given  to  the  schools,  if  the  inspection  was  alto- 
gether dissevered  from  any  grant  of  money  ? — Much  less  so  ;  but  to  a 
certain  extent  it  would  apply. 

521.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Commission 
is  appointed  is  to  devise  such  measures  as  they  may  think  expedient  for 
the  middle- class  education  in  this  country.  You  have  attended  very 
much  to  this  subject ;  can  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  views  of 
yours  with  regard  to  measures  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  recommend 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  some  very  definite  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  they  are  chiefly  these : — That  dividing  middle-class  schools 
roughly  into  endowed  schools  and  not  endowed  schools,  I  should  say, 
leave  the  not-endowed  schools  alone  ;  improve  the  endowed  schools  ; 
sooner  or  later  the  not-endowed  schools  which  are  left  alone  will  find 
that  they  will  have  to  improve  themselves,  and  in  that  indirect  way 
may  best  be  influenced.  For  the  endowed  schools  Government  might 
do  much,  I  believe.  A  Charity  Commission  with  much  larger  powers 
than  the  present  Charity  Commission,  and  specially  directing  its  en- 
quiries and  its  elforts  to  educational  charities,  might,  I  think,  rescue 
the  400  or  500  endowed  middle-class  schools  of  this  counti-y  from 
their  present  state  of  inefficiency,  (for  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  them 
are  very  inefficient)  by  compelling  the  trustees  to  dismiss  incompetent 
teachers  and  taking  security  for  the  appointment  of  more  competent 
teachers.  In  this  way  schools  scattered  up  and  down  the  countiy, 
many  of  them  in  rural  places,  might  be  made  available  for  middle-class 
education,  can-ying  with  them  in  many  cases  the  prestige  of  old  tra- 
ditions, and  the  a&esion  of  a  large  group  of  parents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  many  of  our  certificated  teachers,  after  a  very  useful  training 
in  elementai-y  schools,  would  find  their  way  into  these  old  grammar 
schools,  and  with  a  wise  adjustment  of  their  remuneration, — making 
them  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the  pai'cnts,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  trustees,  for  their  income, — they  would  work  uncommonly 
well.    I  believe  that  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

522.  You  think  that  the  selection  of  trustees  is  a  point  which  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  amendment  ? — ^Yes,  I  do.  .   .--     i 

523.  Would  you  give  large  powers  to  this  Charity  Commission  with 
regard  to  trustees  ? — Yes. 
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Bee.  524.  As  I  understand  you  would  make  the  income  of  the  master 

J,  P.  Morris,    depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  his  Buccess  in  obtaining  pupils  ? — 

To  the  extent  of  about  one  half  I  would. 

TthMar.  1865.  ^25.  What  is  the  sort  of  machinery  you  would  adopt  to  do  that  ? 
Would  you  graft  upon  these  old  endowments  a  certain  number  pf 
paying  scholars,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  grafted  upon 
the  old  establishments  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  so  forth  ? — That  is 
already  generally  done.     I  would  have  it  universally  done. 

526.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  It  would  be  grafting  a  proprietary  school 
pn  an  endowed  school,  in  fact  ? — Yes ;  under  certain  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  trustees. 

527.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  no 
measure  such  as  this  Commission  might  recommend  is  advisable  for  the 
unendowed  schools,  in  the  way  of  acting  directly  upon  them? — No;  my 
own  impression  is, — ^but  I  do  not  think  my  impression  is  worth  much, 
because  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  not  examined  the  private  adven- 
ture schools  of  the  country, — ^my  impression  is  that  we  must  let  them 
alone,  that  they  must  be  left  to  the  influences  of  the  market. 

528.  To  the  effect  of  their  own  interest  and  public  opinion  ? — ^Tes  ; 
help  the  endowed  schools  over  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  exercise 
some  supervision  in  the  public  interest, — ^help  them  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  then  trust  to  the  competition  of  these  improved  schools  with 
the  unimproved  schools  for  bettering  the  latter. 

529.  {Mr.  Erie.)  I  think  you  suggested  just  now,  did  you  not,  that 
masters  of  unendowed  schools  should  have  some  diploma  ? — ^My  sugges- 
tion related  to  endowed  schools  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
teachers  of  unendowed  schools  also  ;  but  I  would  not  compel  them  to 
have  it.  I  began  by  saying  that  I  would  divide  all  middle-class  schools 
into  two  groups,  the  endowed  and  the  unendowed.  I  would  have 
Government  interfere  with  the  endowed,  but  not  with  the  unendowed  ; 
and  the  kind  of  interference  I  would  suggest  with  the  endowed  schools 
should  be  simply  this :  first  of  all,  a  compulsory  inspection  for  a  year 
or  two,  to  let  daylight  into  all  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  the 
country  ;  that  ought  to  come  first ;  then  the  reconstruction  of  the  trusts 
where  it  was  necessary  ;  powers  to  oust  inefficient  masters  ;  and  a,  re- 
quirement in  the  trust  deed  that  succeeding  masters  should  hold  some 
certificate  or  diploma. 

530.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  have  you  con- 
sidered the  scheme  which  has  been  lately  suggested  of  a  registered  list, 
to  be  published  by  some  public  authority,  of  schoolmasters,  who  shall 
be  known  as  holding  certificates  from  that  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
middle-class  education  ? — ^Published  by  the  Government  ? 

531.  Not  by  the  Government;  but  by  some  recognized  public 
authority  ? — I  should  prefer  to  have  a  certificate  from  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge,  or  the  London  University. 

532.  {Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  principle 
of  um-estricted  competition  in  private  schools  between  school  and  school  ? 
— Clearly  not. 

533.  Unrestricted  competition  I  mean  in  the  opening  and  the  keep- 
ing of  schools  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
English  to  interfere  with  that.  There  is  a  certain  demand  for  school 
instruction  in  the  country,  and  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  supply  and 
meet  that  demand  should  have  liberty  to  do  so,  at  his  own  risk.  But 
if  he  ask  the  trustees  of  an  old  endowment  to  share  the  risk,  then  those 
trustees  should  require  some  preliminary  proof  of  fitness. 

534.  You  would  not  make  the  body  of  schoolmasters  a  close  body  ? — 
Certainly  not. 
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335.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  understand  you  to  approve  of  the  principle  -Kc». 

of  the  registration  of  teachers  ? — No,  I  decidedly  prefer  a  diploma  or  *'•  "■  Norns. 

certificate  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  London  University.  7th  Mar  1865 

536.  Given  on  examination  ? — Given  on  examination,  a  voluntary  

examination  to  which  all  should  be  admitted ;  I  believe  that  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  the  London  University,  would   render  a  far  greater 

service  to  the  country  by  examining  and  accrediting  teachers  than  by 
examining  and  accrediting  pupils. 

537.  Then  they  might  be  teachers  of  any  schools  whatever  ? — Yes. 

538.  Private  schools  as  well  as  others  ? — ^Yes. 

539.  {Lord  Taunton.y  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  only  render 
it  obligatory  upon  the  grammar  and  endowed  schools  ? — Yes. 

540.  You  would  leave  it  optional  to  the  private  schools  ?  —Yes, 
optional  ;  private  schoolmasters  would  probably  soon  come  to  desire  it, 
for  its  own  sake  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  endowed  schools,  where  the 
State  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to  interfere,  I  would  insert  a  clause 
in  the  trust-deed,  requiring  such  a  diploma  or  certificate. 

541.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  have  a  public  catalogue  kept  of 
these  diplomas  ? — No.     Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  what  I 
said  about  the  capabilities  of  our  old  decayed  grammar  schools.     There 
are  two  old  grammar  schools  in  Cheshire,  one  at  Bunbury,  and  one  at 
Audlem.     The  trustees  of  Bunbury  are  the  Haberdashers'  Company, 
and    the    trustees    of  Audlem    are   local    feoffees.      The  late  Lord 
Combermere  was  educated  at  the  latter  school,  and  asked  me  one  day, 
eight  years  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  staying  with  him,  to  ride  over 
"  and  parade  the  boys."     He  said  I  should  find  S.  C.  (for  Stapleton 
Cotton)  cut  on  a  bench  somewhere.     The  schoolroom  was  closed,  and 
had  been  for  some  years,  the  pupils  (reduced  to  four)  being  taught  at 
the  clergyman's  house  ;  but  we  sent  for  the  key  and  found  the  "  S.  C." 
in  large  letters.    The  old  peer  said  nothing  would  please  him  more  than 
to  restore  the  school  to  usefulness,  if  I  could  put  him  into  the  way  of 
doing  it.    He  seemed  to  think  it  could  be  done  oflF-hand  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  so.     I  put  him  into  communication  with  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners.    In  due  time  the  school  was  overhauled.  Lord  Combermere 
(then  in  his  87th  year)  conducting  the  whole  correspondence  himself ; 
the  clergyman  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  a  certificated  master  ; 
and  the  school  is  now  attended  by  about  a  score  of  farmers'  and  trades- 
men's children  and  some  forty  of  the  labourers' ; — just  what  the  parish 
needed.     The  other  case  I  would  bring  before  you  was  a  still  more 
interesting  one.      Bunbury  school,  when  I  first  visited  it,  was   in   a 
miserable  plight  ;  the  clergyman  was  the  master,  and  never  went  near 
the  school  ;  his  usher  drew  the  salary,  which  was  40Z.  a  year.     He 
educated  ten  or  twelve  farmers'  boys,  and  the  school  was  a  mere  barn. 
In  two  years  that  school  was  transformed  into  a  school  of  90  or  100 
boys,  half  of  whom  were  tenant  farmers'  sons,  with  a  highly  trained 
certificated  master  at  the  head  of  it.     He  teaches  Latin  if  required ; 

he    teaches   chemistry  very  well  ;   drawing  most   successfully, they 

have  won  more  Government  prizes  than  any  school  in  Cheshire  ;  and 
the  English  education,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  for  I  have  examined  it 
several  years,  is  excellent.  Now  what  has  been  done  at  Bunbury 
might  be  done  in  400  or  500  of  such  schools  all  over  the  country  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

542.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  there  any  payment  there  ? — Yes.  The  rates 
of  payment  are  very  varied,  ranging  from  10*.  a  quarter  down  to  two- 
pence a  week. 

D  6+- 
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Sev,  543.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  What  was  the  amount  of  endowment  ip  each 

J.  P.  Nbrris.    gaae  p — ^^  Audlem  it  was  40/.  a  year ;  at  Bunbury  less,  if'  I  remember 
right,  but  I  do  not  know  what. 

544.  {Mev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Endowed  schools  which  were  never 
under  the  Committee  of  Council  ? — Yes,  both  of  them  latterly,  not  at 
first,  but  after  they  had  been  re-organized.  Inasmuch  as  they  drew 
largely  from  the  labouring  classes  as  well  as  from  the  farmer  class,  they 
were  both  under  my  inspection.  I  consider  what  was  done  at  Bunbury 
is  precisely  a  type  of  what  Charity  Commissioners  with  large  powers 
might  do  aJl  over  the  country  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

545.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  these  schools  continue  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Privy  Council  now  ? — ^Tes ;  both  of  them. 

546.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Of  course  the  amount  of  endowment  is 
mulcted  from  their  results  ? — ^In  the  case  of  Bunbury  it  would  be  so. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  school,  being  a  small  school,  it  comes  under  the 
special  indulgence,  and  it  is  limited,  grant  plus  endowment,  to  I5«.  a 
head. 

547-9.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Who  provided  the  funds  for  restoring  the 
fabric  of  the  schools  ? — In  both  cases  it  was  by  a  subscription. 


Appendix. 


I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  Commissioners  to  famish  the  Commission 
^vith  my  views  as  to  "  the  best  snljects  for  instruction "  in  the  schools  under 
their  inquiry. 

Preliminarily  I  deprecate  the  terms  "  middle-class  school,  middle-class  educa- 
tion," so  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  these  schools.  They  are  indefinite 
and  invidious :  and,  what  is  more,  misleading,  when  one  comes  to  consider  the 
subject  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Tell  a  man  to  prescribe  three  several  courses  of  instruction,  one  for  the 
aristocracy,  another  for  the  middle  class,  and  a  third  for  labourers'  children ; 
and  the  wiser  the  man  the  greater  will  be  his  bewilderment.  But  ask  Ihtti  to 
organize  three  several  courses  of  instruction,  one  for  youths  who  will  be  under 
tuition  until  they  come  of  age,  another  for  those  whose  education  will  be  con- 
tinued up  to  15  or  16,  and  a  third  for  those  whose  schooling  must  be  completed 
at  12  years  old,  and  he  will  at  once  know  what  he  is  about;  each  course,  the 
three  years'  course,  the  six  years'  course,  the  twelve  years*  course,  must  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  distinct  from  the  others ;  for  if  the 
first  be  a  mere  fragment  of  the  second,  and  the  second  of  the  third,  the  result 
will  be  a  failure;  each,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  an  organic  whole. 

The  school  which  a  sensible  man,  so  applied  to,  would  organize  for  the 
middle  group,  I  call  a  middle-school. 

I  believe  the  Commissioners  would  do  good  service  if  they  would  fix  this 
term  so  interpreted.     Our  definitions  would  then  stand  thus : — 

An  elementary  school  would  be  a  school  suitable  for  those  who  have  to  be 
content  with  the  smallest  amount  of  schooling;  who  have  to  go  to  work -at 
12  or  13. 

A  middle  school  would  be  one  suitable  for  those  who  aim  at  a  middling 
amount  of  schooling,  having  to  enter  on  the  business  of  life  at  16  or  16. 

A  classical  school  would  be  a  school  of  the  highest  kind  of  instruction,  such 
as  cannot  profitably  be  attempted  unless  hkely  to  be  continued  up  to  21  or  22. 

(1  am  not  speaking  of  ^Is'  education.) 

If,  then,  I  were  offering  advice  to  one  about  to  take  charge  of  a  middle  school 
for  (boys),  thus  defined,  I  should  say  to  him, — 

1.  Your  time  being  bo  limited,  be  careful  that  what  you  put  into  it  be  what 
is  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  educational,  i.  e.  good  discipline  to  a  growing 
mind,  training  it  to  habits  of  active,  clear,  patient  thought. 
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Now,  for  learning  to  read  thoughtfully  and  to  express  oneself  also  thought-  Bea. 

fully,  there  is  confessedly  nothing  like  translation  from  one  language  into    J.P.Norrin. 

anothesr,  and  for  learning  to  sustain  attention  and  reason  carefully  there  is  

nothing  equal  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  7th  Mar.  1865. 

2.  Attempt  nothing  that  cannot  he  completed  in  five  or  six  years.  This  outs 
out  Greek  altogether,  versification  in  Latin,  and  of  mathematics  all  that 
requires  the  higher  calculus. 

3.  So  tax  as  you  can  without  trespassing  agEunst  the  first  rule,  aim  at  what 
will  be  useful  in  after  life.    Therefore 

a.  If  you  have  not  time  for  both  Latin  and  French,  choose  French ;  and 
in  French  let  the  translations  be  partly  of  the  conversational  and  epistolary 
sort. 

b.  Of  mathematics  give  the  preference  to  what  leads  on  to  practical 
applications ;  of  pure  mathematics  what  is  needful  hereunto  and  no  more  j 
then,  commercial  arithmetic  (book-keeping,  interest,  discount,  stocks,  &c.); 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  (for  which  logarithms  would  be  need- 
ful), and  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  enough  for  the  explanation 
of  common  machines  and  instruments. 

c.  Having  regard  to  the  probability  of  an  active  rather  than  a  studious 
life,  by  all  means  associate  with  your  mathematics  as  much  skill  as  possible 
in  drawing  and  in  the  use  of  instruments.  Thus  associated  with  science, 
these  arts  become  (what  in  themselves  they  are  not),  educational,  and  so 
fulfil  the  first  rule. 

But  this  rule  of  usefulness  is  to  be  limited  not  only  by  the  first  rule,  but  also 
by  the  two  following : — 

4.  The  studies  of  the  class  room  must  be  those  wherein  progress  can  be  defi- 
nitely measured  by  examination.  For  examination  is  to  the  student  what  the 
target  is  to  the  rifleman, — there  can  be  no  habit  of  definite  aim,  no  real  train- 
ing without  it. 

This  cuts  down  the  number  of  subjects  which  "Rule  3"  might  otherwise 
suggest,  more  than  one  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  examination  might  antici- 
pate. Trials  of  skill  in  penmanship  and  drawing  may  be  obviously  included 
at  once  in  an  examination.  For  the  rest  those  questions  only  are  suitable  for 
purposes  of  examination  which  admit  of  answers  difiinitely  "  right "  or  "  wrong." 
And  again,  those  questions  only  are  desirable  which  cannot  be  answered  well 
without  active  thought;  without — ^in  other  words — the  application  of  old 
principles  to  new  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  singularly  excellent  in  both  these  respects  are 
grammar  and  mathematics.  The  boy  has  never  before  seen  the  passage  he  is 
asked  to  construe,  or  the  problem  he  has  to  work ;  but  all  that  is  required  for 
either  is  the  application  of  the  principles  which  he  has  learned ;  and  the  value 
of  his  answer  in  either  case  can  be  definitely  measured  by  marks. 

It  will  be  understood  also  how  unsuitable  for  examination  are  aU  subjects 
which  admit  of  loose  and  wordy  answers,  or  which  test  mere  memory  alone. 

If  examinations  were  restricted  to  subjects  really  suitable  for  examination, 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  that  bane  of  modern  education,  "  cram." 

Geography,  history,  political  economy,  physiology,  and  the  like,  are  delightful 
matters  for  private  study,  and  for  lectures ;  and  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  by  way  of  prize  essays,  but  should  never  enter  into  the  subject-matter 
of  an  examination  which  is  to  issue  in  an  order  of  merit.  Got  up  for  an 
examination,  their  effect  on  the  mind  is  merely  stupefying. 

In  this  last  group  I  would  include  religious  knowledge ;  and  so  suggest  (by 
the  way),  a  solution  of  much  administrative  difficulty.  For  if  religious  subjects 
were  lifted  out  of  the  class  room  into  the  lecture  room,  and  encouraged,  not  by 
examinations,  but  by  prize  essays,  few  parents  would  object  to  what  was  left  of 
the  religious  element  in  the  daily  devotions  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

5.  One  more  limiting  rule  there  is,  the  importance  of  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  overlooked  by  one  unaccustomed  to  school  keeping. 

The  boys  should  as  much  as  possible  be  driven  in  a  team,  i.e.,  be  following 
the  same  course  of  instruction.  Out-riders  are  a  great  encumbrance,  not  only 
wasting  the  teaching-power,  but  also  making  just  classification,  and  therefore 
discipline,  very  difficult.    Parents  sire  ever  asking  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
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Jlev.  instruction  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  basiness  in  life.    The  answer  should  be, 

J.  P.  Norris.    "  Your  boy  comes  here  for  instruction,  not  for  '  apprenticeship,'  "     Such 

subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  agriculture,   should    be  relegated    into    the 

7th  Mar.  1865.  recreation  hours. 

To  sum  up  what  practically  results  from  my  four  rules  :  My  middle  school 

should  teach  all  its  boys  by  way  of  staple : — (1.)  French  and  Latin ;   and  (2.) 
the  lower  mathematics,  leading  on  to  practical  apphcations. 

Alongside  of  this  there  should  be,  in  the  way  of  occasional  lectures  and 
prize  essays,  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of  divinity,  history,  geography, 
English  literature,  and  any  other  specialty  to  which  the  master  might  have  a 
bias. 

And  for  recreation,  a  gymnastic  ground,  a  field-garden,  and  if  possible  a 
laboratory. 

J.  P.  N. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  8th  Maxch  1865. 


Sev. 
S.  Price,  JU.A., 

Sev. 
G,  MawUnson, 

M.A. 

8th  Mar.  1865. 


The 


PRESENT  : 

LoBD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanlbt. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  MA.. 

Thomas  Dtke  Acland,  Esq. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 


550.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Professor  MawUnson.)  I  believe  you  are 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — 
yes. 

551.  You  are  a  member  of  the  delegacy  for  arranging  the  local 
examinations,  and  have  been  from  the  commencement  ? — ^Yes,  from  the 
commencement. 

552.  You  have  also  had  experience  I  think  in  other  examinations  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  classical  examiner  under  the  council  of  military  education. 
I  have  held  that  office  about  five  years,  and  I  have  frequently  been 
examiner  in  Oxford.  I  have  also  examined  a  good  many  of  the  large 
schools  of  the  country,  some  of  those  which  come  under  your  commis- 
sion and  some  which  do  not,  Winchester  and  Cheltenham  I  suppose 
do  not ;  but  I  have  examined  Birmingham  School,  Macdesfield,  Fleet- 
wood, and  other  large  schools.  On  the  first  occasion  I  examined  for  the 
Civil  Service  of  India,  but  only  on  the  first  occasion, 

553.  ( To  Professor  Price.)  You  are  Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 
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554.  You  are  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  delegacy  ? — Yes.  Sev. 

555.  Have  you  been  so  from  the  beginning  ?— Yes.  B.Prwe,il.A., 

556.  Have  you  had  experience  in  the  conduct  of  local  examinations    -,  ^^:. 

at  Oxford  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  examiner  four  times  under  the  statute      '  ^j^       ' 
which  constitutes  these  examinations.  

557.  I  think  you  are  the  examiner  in  conic  sections  for  the  Society  sth  Mar.  1865. 
of  Arts  of  London  ? — ^Yes.  

558.  How  long  has  this  system  of  local  examinations  prevailed  at 
Oxford  ? — Seven  examinations  have  taken  place. 

559.  Will  you  state  how  many  schools  sent  up  pupils  for  examination 
during  that  time  ? — ^I  cannot  do  so  with  accuracy,  but  I  think  in  any 
one  year  about  300  schools  have  sent  in  candidates. 

560.  Have  they  been  chiefly  of  the  private  and  proprietary  class,  or 
has  there  been  an  equal  proportion  from  the  old  foundation  grammar 
schools  ? — I  think  that  the  number  from  the  old  foundation  grammar 
schools  is  smaller  than  that  from  the  proprietaiy  and  private  schools. 

561.  Do  you  mean  relatively  smaller  as  well  as  absolutely  smaller  ? 
— That  I  cannot  tell,  only  it  is  absolutely  smaller.  I  may  mention  that 
these  facts  may  be  ascertained  from  the  records  which  we  possess,  but  I 
have  not  gone  into  that  question  myself. 

562.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  have  been  the 
centres  of  local  examinations  ? — The  centres  have  chiefly  been  confined  to 
the  west  and  south  of  England  ;  we  have  not  gone  further  north  than 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  ;  this  year,  however,  one  centre  is 
further  north,  Windermere  ;  but  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  the 
result  of  the  examination  there  will  be. 

563.  What  has  been  your  reason  for  restricting  your  centres  of 
examination  ? — We  have  not  restricted  them  j  our  centres  have  been 
determined  only  on  applications  made  from  the  places  for  examination. 

564.  Do  you  think  any  alteration  could  advantageously  be  made  in 
your  system  so  as  to  extend  the  benefit  of  these  examinations  more 
widely,  either  by  reducing  the  expense  or  by  affording  facilities  of  any 
kind  that  are  not  now  afforded  ? — I  believe  some  complaints  have  been 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  ;  the  parents  found  the  expense  lai'ge ; 
but  not  so  much  the  expense  of  the  fees  that  we  charge,  as  the  expense 
of  sending  the  boys  to  the  several  places  and  keeping  them  there  for  the 
week  or  ten  days  during  which  the  examination  lasts.  I  have  no  doubt 
if  those  expenses  were  diminished  the  number  of  candidates  would 
be  greater. 

565.  I  think  your  answer  points  to  the  desirableness  of  diffusing  the 
centres  of  examination  more  generally,  thus  bringing  them  nearer  to 
the  pupils  rather  than  to  absolutely  diminishing  the  fees  ? — I  think  so. 

566.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  that  could  be  done  ? — No  ; 
I  have  not  considered  the  subject ;  perhaps  Pi'ofessor  Eawlinson  can 
tell  you. 

567.  {To  Professor  Eawlinson.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Professor  Price  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  agree  generally  with  it. 
I  think  that  the  fees  are  so  very  small  an  element  in  the  expense  that 
they  have  really  very  little  to  do  with  it;  the  highest  fee  for  a  senior  is  30*. 
I  take  it  that  the  expense  of  travelling  and  of  staying  a  week  is  so  very 
much  larger  than  that,  that  the  fee  is  not  very  much  considered  even 
for  a  senior.  Then  with  regard  to  increasing  the  number  of  centres,  I 
do  not  see  that  we,  the  delegates,  or  the  University,  can  well  move  in 
that  direction.  We  have  been  rather  passive  than  active  ;  we  are  applied 
to  to  confer  a  benefit ;  we  say  we  are  willing ;  if  persons  wish  for  this 
benefit  they  apply  to  us.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  proposed  centre  has 
been  refused ;   some  centres  have  tried  our  system  for  a  few  yeai-s  and 
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Jtev.  have  found  that  they  got  so  few  candidates  that  they  have  themselves 

-R  Price,  M.A.,  relinquished  their  applications  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  places  have 

G  J?  W'      •  *PP^i®^  *°  ^^  ^^^  asked  us  to  come,  that  we  have  refused.    I  am  not 

M'.J^"""'  "'W^re  that  we  should  refuse.     I  think  our  wish  would  be,  or  at  least  that 

_J we  should  be  quite  willing;,  to  increase  the  number'  of  centres,  of  course, 

SthMar.  1865.  within  certain  limits.     We  should  sometimes  say,  if  a  place  applied 

which  was  very  near  to  another  place,  that  really  it  hardly  seemed 

worth  while.  Still  we  have  places  so  near  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
when  they  are  great  centres  of  population.  I  think  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  take  additional  applications,  and  to  send  to  a  larger  number 
of  centres.  The  thing  needed  is  that  the  public  should  desire  the 
examinations  more.  I  think  it  is  the  remoter  parts,  where  there  is  less 
intellectual  life  stirring,  that  do  not  feel  the  desire. 

568.  Do  the  pupils  that  come  to  you  for  examination  come  chiefly 
from  what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  schools  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  I  think  one  might  say  that. 

569.  Do  they  come  from  agricultural  schools  often  ? — I  should  say 
very  little  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

{Professor  Price.^  We  have  one  school  which  I  may  mention,  an 
agricutural  school,  which  is  almost  exclusively  such,  that  is  the  Devon 
County  School ;  that  is  one  school  which  is  a  centre  and  a  purely 
agricultural  school. 

570.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  mean  the  West  Buckland  School  ? — Tes. 
571-2.  You  do  not  think  there  are  many  schools  which  do  as  that  has 

done,  send  their  pupils  regularly  and  in  considerable  numbers  to  be 
examined  ? — ^No,  I  think  the  candidates  come  chiefly  from  commercial 
schools. 

573.  (  To  Professor  Batolinson.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very 
important  if  some  inducements  could  be  held  out  to  diffuse  the  system 
more  generally,  especially  among  the  agricultural  population  ? — 1  should 
think  it  would  be  extremely  desirable.  The  object  is  to  get  the  class  to 
desire  it :  as  far  as  I  understand,  the  class  of  parents  are  a  drawback 
upon  the  schoolmaster.  I  understand  that  the  schoolmasters  of  many 
agricultural  schools  would  wish  to  send  more  boys  in  than  they  do,  and 
that  the  parents  decline  to  have  the  boys  sent  in. 

574.  (Mr.  Acland.')  Have  you  heard  of  any  case  in  which  the 
parents  have  done  so  2 — I  have  not  individually  ;  I  speak  rather  from 
letters  that  I  have  seen.  I  speak  especially  from  some  letters  I  have 
seen  which  have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  letters  from  school- 
masters of  that  sort  of  schools — farming  schools,  in  which  the  school- 
masters have  made  the  complaint  that  the  parents  interfere  with  the 
boys  being  sent  and  say  they  do  not  wish  them  to  be  sent. 

575.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  generally  the  practice  in  the  schools  the 
pupils  of  which  come  before  you  to  send  up  the  boys  in  whole  classes, 
say  the  senior  class  of  the  school,  or  do  they  send  up  picked  scholars  ? 
—I  really  have  not  the  means  of  answering  that  question. 

(Professor  Price.)  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  they  are  for  the 
most  part  picked  scholars  who  are  sent. 

576-7.  (  To  Professor  Price.)  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  objection- 
able course  ? — ^I  do. 

678.  For  what  reason  ? — ^Because  I  think  what  we  want  to  test  is  the 
general  state  of  education  in  the  school ;  the  general  standard  of 
education. 

579.  Is  it  possible  for  a  master  to  select  scholars  in  this  way  without 
also  raising  the  general  character  of  the  education  of  the  school  ? — ^No, 
I  suppose  not.  I  suppose  if  there  are  a  few  boys  well  taught,  that 
acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  other  boys  to  greater  exertion. 
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580.  But  still,  you  think  the  better  plan  in  a  school  ■would  be  to  send  Jtev\. 

up  all  the  boys  that  had  gone  through  the  school  and  got  into  the  upper  -B-  Priee,M.A., 

class,  and  then  to  take  the  chance  of  those  who  did  and  those  "who  did  _  i/^*^^ 

not  pass  through  the  examination    with   credit  ? — I  think   the   only  '  j(f_^    "* 

trustworthy  test  would  be  to  examine  perhaps  not  all  the  boys,  but,  ___ 

say,  the  first  two  classes  in  the  school.  8th  Mar.  1863. 

581.  I  believe  that  is  the  practice  in  the  school  you  have  mentioned,      ~~~" 

the  West  Buckland  School  ? — They  send  in,  I  believe,  the  whole  of  the 

first  two  classes. 

582.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful  regulation  in  a  school  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees,  for  instance,  that  a  master  should  be  obliged  to 
send  up  the  whole  of  a  class  rather  than  picked  scholars  ? — I  think 
so.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  some  schools  where  they  do  send 
in  the  whole  of  the  first  class. 

583.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  case  of  private  schools  the  boys  are 
sent  up  by  classes  and  not  picked  scholars  ? — It  is  in  exceptional  cases 
the  fact,  but  those  are  exceptional  cases. 

584.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  not  aware  of  several  cases  of  active 
schoolmasters  who  send  up  not  the  whole  class  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  upper  boys  ? — ^I  do  ;  I  can  mention  a  case.  I  think  in  a  school 
at  Exeter  it  is  the  case  ;  the  master  reports  it  so.  I  believe  there  is 
a  school  there  where  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  first  class  is 
sent  up,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  do  so. 

585.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  these  examinations  you  have  had  pupils 
before  you,  from  three  classes  of  schools  ;  from  proprietary  schools,  from 
private  schools,  and  from  grammar  and  endowed  schools  ;  have  you  been 
led  to  come  to  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
education  in  those  three  classes  of  schools  ? — ^No  j  and  for  this  reason, 
when  the  papers  are  sent  in  to  the  examiners,  they  are  only  known  by 
the  number  the  boy  bears  in  the  examination,  and  the  result  is  given 
quite  irrespectively  and  independently  of  the  place  where  the  boy  is  edu- 
cated ;  we  know  nothing  of  his  name,  of  his  parentage,  or  anything 
about  him  ;  we  know  nothing  but  the  number,  and  if  I  do  happen  to 
know  where  the  boy  comes  from,  it  is  merely  accidental ;  that  fact  is 
not  brought  before  the  examiners  at  all  j  when  the  delegates  arrange 
the  class  list  at  the  end  of  the  examination  the  place  of  education  does 
not  necessarily  come  before  the  delegates  even  ;  the  lists  are  made  quite 
irrespectively  of  that  circumstance. 

586.  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  leave 
all  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  examinations  entirely  to  the 
delegates,  without  interfering  with  their  discretion  ? — When  the  statute 
was  passed  it  was  left  with  the  Delegates  to  carry  the  statute  out,  but  we 
are  limited  by  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  us  by  the  statute. 

(Professor  liawlinson.)  But  the  statute  is  in  very  broad  terms  ;  it  is 
a  very  short  statute  in  very  broad  terms,  and  the  examiners  are  there- 
fore very  slightly  limited. 

587.  {Mr.  Acland  to  Professor  Rawlinson.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  settled  by  the  delegates  under  their  discretionary 
power  ? — EeaUy  it  was — in  consequence  of  the  statute  giving  such  a 
very  slight  and  general  outline. 

689.  Such  as  the  division  of  subjects,  the  appointment  of  examiners, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  ? — ^Yes,  the  introduction  of  preliminary 
subjects,  and  the  whole  arrangements,  one  may  say,  have  been  made  by 
the  delegates. 

590.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  examine  into  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupUs  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 
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Eev.  591.  You  heard  the  question  put  to  Professor  Price  with  regard  to 

B.  Frice,M.A.,  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  three  classes  of  schools,  the  proprietarj, 

i?*^'-         ^^^  private,  and  the  grammar  and  endowed  schools  ;  have  you  formed 

M^^""'  ^^^  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  education  of  those  three 

___         classes  of  schools  ? — I  have  to  a  certain  extent.  Although  it  is  perfectly 

8th  Mar.  1865.  true,  as  Professor  Price  says,  that  as  examiners  and  as  delegates  the 

— — —     names  of  the  schools  do  not  come  before  us,  yet  they  are  afterwards 

published  in  the  lists  sent  out,  and  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  in 

certain  relations  to  look  over  those  lists  with  some  care,  and  to  look  to 

the  particular  fact,  as  to  the  classes  of  schools  which  have  obtained  the 

most  distinction  in  these  examinations.    I  certainly  have  come  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools  have  obtained  the 

greatest  distinction  on  the  whole.  Manchester  School  has  obtained  very 

great  distinction  ;  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  obtained  very 

considerable  distinction  ;  and  Leeds  School,  I  believe,  comes  under  the 

same  class  ;  these  strike  me  particularly.    I  went  through  the  lists  with 

some  care,  not  very  recently  ;  not  with  respect  to  the  last  one  or  two 

examinations,  but  before  that  j  and  from  my  cursory  looking  over  the 

lists  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  last  two  examinations  would 

change  my  opinion.    When  I  did  look  through  them  it  certainly  was  my 

opinion  that  the  old  endowed  schools  obtained  very  decided  distinction. 

T  should  have  been  inclined  to  place  the  proprietary  schools  in  the 

second  class ;  that  is  my  general  impression ;  and  the  mere  private 

schools  in  the  third  class. 

592.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  take  the  pupils  that  come  from 
a  certain  number  of  those  endowed  schools  of  acknowledged  excellence 
as  fair  specimens  of  the  general  character  of  the  grammar  and  endowed 
schools  ? — No,  certainly  not,  because  one  knows  that  the  great  defect 
is  in  the  small  grammar  schools  which  probajbly  do  not  send  any 
pupils  to  be  examined;  but  it  was  certainly  a  very  marked  distinction 
that  the  boys  obtained  from  those  good  and  large  old  "endowed  schoc^s. 

593.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boys  of  the  great^t  attainments  ha,ve,  in 
your  opinion,  come  from  certain  of  those  old  grammar  school's  ? — ^I 
meant  that;  I  meant  what  I  said  with  respect  to  quality  rather  than 
quantity  ;  that  the  very  distinguished  boys,  or  at  least  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  came  from  those  old  schools. 

594.  I  suppose  classical  knowledge  is  more  cultivated  there  than  in 
the  proprietary  and  private  schools  ? — Quite  so;  but  with  classics, 
mathematics,  and  English.  You  very  seldom  find  a  good  classical 
scholar  who  is  not  also  good  in  the  English  department.  And  we 
very  frequently  find  that  these  good  classics  are  also  good  mathe- 
maticians. 

595.  Are  you  able  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Commissioners 
which  would  make  them  aware  of  the  relative  importance  which  you 
attach  to  the  different  subjects  upon  which  you  examine  ? — While  I 
feel  that  as  a  delegate  I  have  a  scruple  in  answering  or  attempting  to 
answer  that  question  with  exactness,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  in 
a  general  way  that  greater  importance  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages 
than  to  the  modern  languages;  that  very  considerable  importance  is 
given  to  English,  and  veiy  considerable  importance  to  mathematics. 
The  subjects  of  classics  and  mathematics  have  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  examination.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  in  me  as  a 
delegate  to  go  into  any  greater  details  than  that;  I  think  these  are  the 
main  subjects.  Among  the  other  subjects  are  modern  languages  and 
physical  science.  The  latter  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  main  import- 
ance, but  it  is  regarded  as  a  subject  rather  o£  secondary  importance ; 
music  and  di'awing  are  included,  but  are  put  quite  on  a  lower  footing. 
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596.  Modern  languages  ?  —  Modern  languages,  I    mentioned,   are  Eev. 
subjects  of  secondary  importance.    I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  do  B.  Price, M.A., 
more  as  an  individual  delegate  than  to  say  that  English,  classics,  and   ^  ^wKnam, 
mathematics  are  subjects  of  primary  importance,  that  modem  languages      '  j^^ 
and  physical  science  are  subjects  of  secondary  importance,  and  that         . 

music  and  drawing  stand  separately  as  subjects  of  third-rate  importance.  8th  Mar.  1865. 

597.  (^Mr.  Acland  to  Professor  Price.)    Do  you  think  if  the  Com-      

mission  were  to  apply  to  the  delegacy  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
considering  the  application  as  to  how  far  we  might  know  the  principles 

on  which  these  lists  are  made  up  ? — The  delegacy  has  always  refused 
to  make  known  the  elaborate  system  of  marks  which  it  has  adopted  in 
arranging  these  division  lists.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  an 
application  were  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  delegacy  they  would 
consider  how  far  they  would  disclose  it  to  you  or  not.  I  can  say  no 
more. 

598.  {Lord   Taunton    to    Professor  Rawlinson.)    I    believe    you 
examine  in  religious  instruction  ? — Yes. 

599.  In  what  manner  do  you  conduct  that  examination  ? — The  statute 
lays  it  down  in  the  first  place,  that  all  persons  shall  be  examined  in  that 
subject,  unless  their  parents  or  guardians  decline  it  on  conscientious 
grounds  ;  the  statute  is  in  Latin  ;  the  terms  are  "  conscientiee  causa  ;" 
therefore  the  candidate  is  examined  in  it,  unless  his  parent  or  guardian 
has  written  to  the  secretary  to  decline  that  part  of  the  examination  on 
his  behalf.  At  the  same  time,  those  persons  who  decline  the  religious 
examination  as  a  whole  may,  if  they  like,  when  they  go  up  for  exami- 
nation, answer  the  questions  in  the  Bible  only.  Our  paper  of  questions 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  is  upon  the  Bible  only,  and  the  other  is 
upon  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  may  answer 
questions  on  the  Bible  only,  and  the  answers  to  those  questions  will 
obtain  marks,  which  count  at  present  towards  honours.  The  marks 
obtained  at  present  do  not  count  towards  passing  and  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate, but  they  count  towards  honours,  the  being  in  the  second  or  first 
division.  The  candidates  who  do  not  decline  the  examination  are 
expected  to  answer  questions  in  both  branches  of  the  subject,  and  unless 
they  answer  some  questions  and  show  some  degree  of  knowledge  in 
both  branches,  they  not  only  do  not  pass  in  that  subject,  but  they  do  not 
pass  the  examination  at  all.  A  person  may  be,  and  you  will  find  in  our 
returns  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  have  been,  refused  certificates 
solely  for  not  passing  the  religious  examination. 

600.  But  if  those  persons  had  not  been  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  if  they  had  not  been  Christians,  and  had  declined  being 
examined  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  might  as  I  understand  it  have  been  examined  and  received 
your  certificates  ? — ^Exactly. 

601.  Do  you  find  practically  that  pupils  or  their  parents  often  object  to 
this  examination  in  religious  instruction  on  either  of  those  two  grounds? 
— Yes,  certainly,  a  considerable  number  ;  I  could  give  you  the  number. 

602.  I  mean  as  a  whole  ? — ^Yes,  the  objection  is  simply  to  the  whole. 
You  either  object  to  the  whole  or  not ;  when  you  have  objected  to  the 
whole  you  may  do  a  part,  that  is,  the  Bible  questions  ;  or  you  may  leave 
the  paper  altogether  undone. 

603.  You  cannot  say  "  I  have  no  objection  to  be  examined  in  the 
Bible,  but  I  decline  being  examined  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  " — "No  one  has  to  say  that ;  no  one  has  any  opportunity  of 
saying  that  exactly.  He  is  not  asked  that  question  ;  he  is  asked  "  Do 
"  you  take  the  whole  examination  or  no  ?  "  If  he  says  "  I  do  not  take 
"  it,"  or  rather  if  the  parent  or  guardian  says  "  My  boy  does  not  take 

11643.  E 
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Sev.         "  that,"  then  when  the  paper  is  put,  he  may  go  in  at  that  hour  ;  he  may 
■APrice,J)f.A,,  t^^e  the  paper,  and  he  may  answer  questions  in  the  Bible  only  if  he 
_  ^^.  likes  ;  if  his  answers  are  worth  anything  they  will  count.     You  cannot 

'  mIa"^"'*'  draw  the  line  between  those  who  object  to  the  religious  examination 
'  altogether,  and  those    who    only  object  to  the  examination  in  the 

•MhMar.  1865.  formularies,  except  that  afterwards  you  may  look  and  see  how  many 
'        answered  and  got  marks  for  their  answers.     I  mean,  you  may  see  how- 
many  have  answered  questions  in  the  Bible  only,  and  how  many  did 
not  answer  any  questions  at  all. 

604.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  per-centage  of  the  boys  refuse  to  be 
examined  in  religious  subjects  ? — ^I  have  not  made  out  the  per-centage 
on  that  subject,  but  I  can  give  you  some  of  the  numbers  from  which  the 
per-centage  could  be  made  out.  Taking  seniors  and  juniors  separately, 
(I  think  I  have  not  got  them  added  together,)  in  the  last  year,  of  269 
seniors  who  were  examined  202  accepted  the  religious  examination ;  the 
remaining  67  did  not ;  but  35  of  those  67  answered  qnestions  in  Scripture 
only  ;  that  is  the  seniors  of  last  year.  Of  the  juniors  of  the  same  year, 
out  of  758,  the  number  who  were  examined  in  the  religious  examination 
was  523 ;  that  left  235  who  were  not  examined ;  1 83  of  those  235  answered 
questions  from  Scripture,  leaving  52  who  did  not. 

605.  Do  the  pupils  generally  speaking  come  to  you  well  instructed  in 
religious  subjects  ? — ^Very  fairly  instructed  I  think  ;  of  course  there  are 
some  very  ignorant,  I  have  not  examined  in  the  subject  myself,  but 
taking  the  reports  of  the  examiners,  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any 
reason  to  say  that  the  subject  recently  had  been  much  neglected. 

606.  Tou  would  not  say  on  the  whole  that  that  part  of  education  is 
much  neglected  in  the  schools  ? — Not  at  present. 

607.  Have  you  observed  an  improvement  in  this  respect  ? — Yes  ;  our 
system  at  first  worked  iU  towards  the  study  of  religions  subjects :  we  gave 
no  marks  for  it  at  all ;  we  found  a  growing  neglect.  We  changed  our 
system  ;  and  from  the  time  that  we  gave  marks  there  has  been  a  great 
recovery.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  the  state  of  the  study  is 
unsatisfactory. 

608.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  now  appears  sound  and  substantial  ? — ^I  think 
80,  taking  the  reports  of  the  Examiners. 

609.  {Lord  Taunton.')  At  first  did  yon  altogether  leave  out  all  exa- 
mination in  religious  subjects  ? — ^No. 

610.  What  was  your  plan  ? — It  was  wholly  separate  ;  there  was  an 
examination  which  practically  we  did  not  make  it  requisite  to  pass. 
There  has  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  statute  ; 
but  the  delegacy  at  that  time  did  not  think  that  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  was  that  persons  must  pass  at  all  or  show  any  knowledge  at  all 
on  the  subject,  and  they  passed  persons  freely  who  showed  no  knowledge 
at  all  on  the  subject,  without  their  parents  or  guardians  having  declined 
it.  Also,  with  regard  to  those  who  did  well  in  the  subject,  no  marks 
were  given  j  it  was  not  counted  in  with  the  other  work  in  any  way ;  there 
were  no  honours  in  it  at  all;  if  you  did  your  work  up  to  a  certain  point 
yon  obtained  a  pass,  and  there  was  an  entry  on  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate that  you  had  passed  in  that  subject ;  a  particular  head  was  devoted 
to  that,  so  that  you  could  say  that  you  had  passed  in  that  subject.  When 
we  found  that  that  plan  was  working  ill,  our  first  alteration  was  to 
attach  an  asterisk  in  the  list  to  the  names  of  those  who  had  passed, 
which  we  thought  might  be  a  little  stimulus.  I  think  we  found  that  that 
gained  us  a  little  ;  it  did  a  little  good,  but  very  little;  we  still  thought 
it  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  made  the  change  to  the  present  system. 
I  think  I  may  say  that ;  for  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  we  gave 
marks  for  the  subject,  that  the  new  interpretation  of  the  statute  was 
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adopted  by  the  delegacy — ^the  interpretation,  I  mean,  which  inade  the  JRev. 

religious  knowledge  compulsory  to  a  certain   amount,   a  very  small  S.Prwe,M.A., 

amount,  but  to  a  certain  amount  compulsory  on  all.  ^  Ba\iso 

611.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  On  all  ? — Excepting  those  whose  parents  and  '  j|f^_    "* 

guardians  had  declined  it.    Now  the  marks  count  in  with  regard  to  

honours.  8th  Mar.  1865. 

612.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Have  the  managers  of  these  examinations  made  

any  attempt  to  indicate  the  course  of  education  which  they  would  prefer 

by  making  public  the  relative  importance  which  they  attach  to  certain 
subjects,  or  have  they  left  every  master  to  find  that  out  for  himself  ? — 
I  think  they  have  left  the  masters  to  find  it  out  from  the  results.  They 
have  not  published  to  the  world  any  scheme  of  marks,  or  any  statement 
of  how  marks  are  apportioned. 

613.  Not  in  any  form  ? — ^Not  in  any  form. 

614.  Then  every  master  would  be  left  to  gather  for  himself  whether 
the  course  of  instruction  which  he  has  given  was  in  harmony  with  your 
system  or  not  ? — ^Yes;  I  think  he  must  gather  it  for  himself.  Of  course 
the  results  of  the  examinations  would  to  a  great  extent  guide  him.  The 
whole  results  are  published — the  class  that  everyone  obtains,  the  number 
of  classes,  and  the  di£Perent  subjects.  That,  probably,  is  a  guide  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

615.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  delegates  never  have,  I  believe,  published 
any  general  statement  of  their  experience  in  middle-class  education  in 
this  country,  or  any  suggestion  for  its  improvement  ? — ^No;  the  dele- 
gates address  cei"tain  instructions  to  the  persons  interested  with  respect 
to  the  coming  examination,  and  then  they  report  to  the  university.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  a  report  is  made  to  the  university  on  the  results, 
which  report  is  also  published  and  sold.  That  is  the  whole  which  I 
think  they  have  made  public. 

616.  I  would  ask  your  opinion  not  merely  as  a  delegate,  but  from  the 
great  attention  which  you  have  paid  to  this  subject :  Are  you  able  to 
suggest  to  this  Commission  any  step  which  you  think  they  could  recom- 
mend as  expedient  and  practicable  for  the  improvement  of  middle-class 
education  and  instruction  ? — That  is  so  very  large  a  question  that  I 
should  hardly  like  to  answer  it  off  hand.  It  is  a  question  which  I  would 
rather  answer  on  paper. 

617.  Would  you  object  to  favour  the  Commission  in  a  written  form 
with  any  views  which  you  may  have  formed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
remedial  measures  which  might  be  required  with  a  view  to  improve 
middle-class  education  ? — ^Measures  the  Commission  should  recommend? 

618.  Tes;  of  a  practical  nature  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  duties 
of  the  Commission  ? — ^It  is  so  large  and  important  a  subject  that  I 
would  much  rather  have  time  to  think  it  over  and  to  weigh  my  answer. 
I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer  it  on  paper. 

619.  {To  Professor  Price.)  You  have  heard  the  question  put  to 
Professor  Eawlinson,  should  you  be  disposed  to  favour  the  Commission 
with  any  opinions  which  you  may  have  formed  on  the  same  subject  ? — 
I  should  wish  not  to  do  it  at  once.  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  do  it  on 
paper  at  a  future  time. 

620.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Professor  Rawlinson.)  Are  you  able  to  say, 
from-  the  means  of  judging  that  you  have  had,  what  are  the  points  most 
deserving  observation  in  the  condition  of  middle-class  education  in  this 
country  (I  mean  merely  as  to  points  of  instruction),  in  what  points  it 
appears  in  a  favourable  light  and  in  what  points  it  appears  in  a  weak 
and  defective  light  ? — ^In  the  first  place,  I  think,  with  respect  to  all  the 
evidence  that  we  can  give,  the  Commission  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  the  pick  of  the  middle  class ;  that  we  can  only  give  you  evidence 

•^E  2 
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■?«"•  as  to  the  best  results  of  middle-class  education;  and  you  must  beware 

B.  Pnce,  M.A.,  ^f  generalising  from  that  as  to  the  lower  middle-class  education ;  you 

G.  Bawiinson  ™"®*  ^^f'"  ^^  _™ind  that  we  have  the  best  pupils  from  the  best  schools. 
3f.A.  '  No  one  is  obliged  to  send  in.  It  is  very  rarely  I  suppose  that  a  parent 
insists  very  strongly  on  having  his  boys  sent  in  if  the  schoolmaster  does 

8th  Mar.  1865.  not  wish  it.     In  the  main   our  pupils   are  sent  in  voluntarily  by  the 

schoolmasters,  so  that  they  only  send  in  those  who  they  think  will  do 

them  some  credit.  Taking  that  as  the  case,  I  certainly  think  that  the 
general  condition  of  middle-class  education  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  if 
this  is  the  best.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  In  point  of  fact 
it  seems  to  me  that  very  rarely  indeed,  and  merely  accidentally,  should 
persons  not  be  able  to  pass  our  preliminary  examination  ;  but  even  now 
the  failures  out  of  this  picked  body  which  we  examine  are  considerable. 
The  per-centage  of  failures  at  the  last  examination  was  decidedly  lower 
than  ever  before.  Yet  the  failures  in  the  preliminary  examination  were 
even  then  20  per  cent.  Originally,  at  the  first  examination,  the  failures 
were  almost  exactly  50  per  cent.  They  have  come  down  gradually, — ^not 
with  a  regular  step  every  year,  but  in  the  usual  way  in  which  averages 
do  come  down,  with  little  fluctuations, — ^from  50  to  20  per  cent. ;  but 
still  I  think  20  per  cent,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  these  picked  boys 
out  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  if  20  per  cent,  of  these  break  down  in 
such  subjects  as  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  very  simple  geo- 
graphy, which  are  the  subjects  in  which  we  find  them  specially  break 
down,  what  may  we  think  of  those  who  are  afraid  to  come  up  to  our 
examinations  ?  I  gather  therefore  in  the  first  place  that  the  grounding, 
the  most  important  elementary  work,  is  in  a  general  way,  one  may  say, 
ill  done.  Of  course  we  see  by  our  examinations  that,  with  regard  to 
the  class  which  we  examine,  the  examinations  have  tended,  perhaps 
with  other  causes,  greatly  to  improve  it,  reducing  the  number  of 
failures  from  50  to  20  per  cent. ;  but  still  20  per  cent,  is,  I  think, 
a  great  deal  more  than  there  should  be  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
we  had  to  deal  with  those  persons  who  do  not  come  up  to  our  exami- 
nations, 50  per  cent,  would  be  far  more  the  case  now  than  20  per  cent.  ■ 

621.  I  think  you  adverted  to  the  failure  in  even  the  elementary 
and  preliminary  subjects.  Taking  the  same  view  with  regai'd  to  those 
who  pass  those  subjects  and  go  through  the  examination,  what  are  the 
points  in  which  they  chiefly  fail,  or  which  they  show  weakness  in  ? — 
With  regard  to  those  who  pass  the  preliminary  woi-k  I  do  not  think  I 
can  say  that  there  is  any  very  special  failure  in  any  particular  subject, 
because  after  that  they  have  very  much  a  choice  of  subjects — they 
choose  their  own  subjects.  I  think  that  in  all  the  work  there  has  been 
from  the  first,  and  there  still  remains  to  »  certain  extent,  the  same  want 
of  sound  elementary  grounding.  I  have  myself  examined  nnder  the 
scheme  ;  I  have  not  only  been  a  delegate  but  I  have  been  an  examiner 
in  classics.  I  examined  three  years,  two  years  in  the  whole,  and  one 
year  in  a  portion  of  the  classical  work  ;  and  in  that  it  certainly  appeared 
that  there  was  very  largely  an  appai-ent  knowledge  and  power  to  do 
portions  of  what  we  consider  the  higher  work — ^the  power,  for  instance, 
of  making  verses,  to  a  certain  extent,  —  when  the  grammar  was 
thoroughly  bad.  There  was  a  want  of  proper  grounding  in  the 
classics.  The  boys  were  cawied  on  to  what  seemed  to  be  higher 
subjects  without  being  duly  grounded  in  the  lower  subjects. 

622.  (Lord  Stanley.)  An  attempt  to  teach  too  much  in  a  given  time  ? 
— Tes,  I  think  so — to  carry  them  on  too  fast,  to  make  a  show  ;  to  be  able 
to  say  "  they  have  done  this  subject,  and  that  subject ;"  that  "  they  are  in 
"  this  and  in  that,"  when  they  had  not  got  the  fundamental  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  make  that  higher  knowledge  of  any  use  at  all. 
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623.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  that         Rev. 
respect  since  the  system  began? — Yes,  certainly.     I  think  that  in  that  B.Price,M.A., 
respect,  as  in  the  preliminary  examination,  the  result  has  been  to  produce    _,  J^^^j. 

an  improvement.    I  cannot  give  you  the  per-centage  in  the  same  way.      '   -^J^""' 
It  is  a  matter  that  only  an  examiner  could  do  from  his  private  know-  ' 

ledge,  and  1  have  not  been  an  examiner  very  recently.  I  have  no  doubt  8th Mar.  1865. 

from  the  reports  of  the   Examiners,  and   from  such  looking  at  the     

papers  as  I  have  myself  gone  through,  (and  I  always  look  at  some  of 
the  papers  every  year)  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  that  respect.  I  speak  especially  with  regard  to  the  classics  and 
the  English.  I  have  no  doubt  Professor  Price  would  speak  with  more 
knowledge  than  I  have  on  the  details  of  the  mathematical  work.  He 
has  been  Examiner  so  often  that  he  would  have  a  very  complete  know- 
ledge on  that  subject. 

624.  You  have  spoken  of  the  religious  knowledge  as  on  the  whole 
presenting  rather  a  favourable  aspect ;  is  there  any  other  point  in  the 
subjects  of  examination  upon  which,  taking  the  whole  system  together 
from  the  time  of  its  beginning,  you  would  be  inclined  to  speak  well  and 
favourably  of  the  performance  ? — ^As  far  as  I  know  I  should  say,  as  to 
the  classical  work,  which  I  know  most  of,  a  considerable  amount  of  it 
has  been  very  good. 

625.  Almost  entirely  Latin  I  presume  ? — ^And  Greek. 

626.  Some  Greek  ? — ^A  good  deal  of  Greek.  What  I  should  remark 
is  that  the  great  goodness  of  some  of  the  best  boys  is  worth  noticing. 
It  certainly  surprised  me  as  examiner  to  see  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
what  they  produced.  The  work  of  the  best  boys  was  extremely  good.  It 
was  difficult  to  keep  down  one's  marks  to  the  maximum  allowed,  which 
I  have  always  found  a  great  evidence  of  good  work.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  examining  ;  and  I  hardly  know  any  place  where  I  have  found 
my  marks  run  beyond  the  maximum  except  with  some  of  the  best  boys 
of  this  examination.  They  produced  such  an  enormous  quantity  in  the 
time,  those  who  were  well  trained. 

627.  With  regard  to  questions  requiring  good  logical  powers  of 
thought,  and  also  correct  expression  in  English,  what  should  you  say 
on  that  point  of  the  performance  ? — ^As  far  as  actual  English  subjects 
go  I  should  hardly  like  to  say  anything  definitely  ;  I  simply  look  at  a 
few  papers  casually  ;  but  taking  translation,  which  I  think  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  good  English  writing,  I  should  again  say  that  the 
translation  of  the  best  boys  was  very  good  for  boys  of  that  age,  and 
often  indicates  excellent  training. 

628.  (7b  Professor  Price).  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  whether 
you  agree  with  Professor  Rawlinson,  and  to  add  anything  of  your  own, 
especially  with  regard  to  mathematics,  a  subject  with  which  you  are 
particularly  conversant  ? — The  arithmetic  done  by  the  junior  boys  for 
the  most  part  has  been  exceedingly  good.  As  touching  the  subject 
Lord  Stanley  has  raised,  I  may  say,  if  I  give  a  hundred  marks  on  a  paper 
I  have  made  eighty  marks  to  pass;  that  is,  any  boy  getting  less  than 
eight-tenths  would  be  plucked  for  that  subject.  Many  boys,  a  per- 
centage of  2o  per  cent,  perhaps,  would  get  the/wW  number  of  marks  for 
that  paper.  The  arithmetic  of  the  juniors  to  which  I  refer  is  good  to 
that  extent.  That  for  the  seniors  has  generally  gone  further  into  the 
subject.  It  has  included  decimals  and  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  so  good;  but  still  every  boy  who  has  passed  in  it 
has  obtained  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks.  As  to  the  higher 
mathematics  only  a  few  boys  offer  themselves.  The  work  has  been 
of  little  value  indeed  for  the  most  part;  but  some  boys,  and  especially 
boys  from  the  north  of  England,  have  shown  wonderful  abUity;  they  have 
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i?«t».  evidently  been  extremely  well  taught  and  have  answered  remarkably 

B.  Price,  M.A.,  well.     I  think  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  examination  has- 

<x  B^V  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  many  boys  have  had  their  ability  and  tact' 

M^a!^°^  in  a  pai-ticular  subject  shown  by  means  of  these  examinations.     They 

'  have  some  of  them  come  to  the  University  since  ;  and  other  cases  I  can 

8tli  Mar.  1865.  mention  where  they  have  gone  abroad,  taking  positions  and  incomes 

very  far  above  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  from  their  previous  social 

rank.  That  has  been  the  case  where  genius  has  been  shown  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  and,  as  I  said,  it  is  chiefly  boys  in  the  north  of  England 
who  have  shown  great  mathematical  abiUty.  One  year  I  examined 
in  natural  philosophy;  that  is,  in  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanics, 
and  hydrostatics.  The  infonnation  shown  by  the  boys  as  to  the 
description  of  instruments  was  tolerably  good;  but  when  we  asked  for 
explanations  of  laws,  which  expressed  physical  facts,  with  precision 
and  exactness,  the  boys  for  the  most  part  completely  failed.  They 
seemed-  not  to  have  gone  through  that  mental  training  and  discipline 
which  enables  them  to  appreciate,  say,  the  laws  indicated  by  Attwood's 
machine — ^the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  They  could  explain  an  electrical 
machine,  tiU  you  came  to  ask  them  what  the  rationale  was,  and  then 
they  completely  failed.  I  think  that  has  been  the  character  of  the 
examination  in  natural  philosophy.  The  defect  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  not  used  to  handling  the  instruments.  There  are  no  collections; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  teaching  natural  philosophy 
in  these  middle-class  schools.  Tou  cannot  teach  it  by  book  ;  you 
cannot  teach  it  efficiently  by  the  eye,  and  by  merely  seeing  experiments. 
They  must  handle  and  use  the  instruments.  The  boys  could  not  tell 
the  way  in  which  the  barometer  was  used;  in  which  the  vernier  is 
used,  and  they  could  not  tell  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  They  could 
not  tell  you  the  principle.  They  would  explain  a  pump,  but  they  could 
not  tell  you  what  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was,  and  they  could  not 
tell  you  why  mercury  rose  to  30  inches  more  or  less,  or  why  water  rose 
to  33  feet  more  or  less. 

629.  Do  you  agree  generally  in  the  observations  of  Professor 
Bawlinson  ? — I  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  mathematics  since 
the  time  we  began.  We  have  been  able  to  raise  the  standard,  I  think  ; 
more  boys  have  taken  up  mathematics ;  and  I  think,  if  you  refer  to  our 
returns,  you  will  find  the  majority  of  candidates  taking  mathematics 
now.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  one  that  these  examinations  have  very  much  encouraged.  In 
arithmetic  the  improvement  has  been  great.  May  I  be  allowed  to  make 
a  statement  in  reply  to  Lord  Stanley's  question  a  short  time  ago  as  to 
what  the  system  of  marks  was  ?  Because  I  should  be  sorry  that  any 
false  impression  should  prevail  amongst  the  Commissioners.  The  way  in 
which  the  system  of  marks  has  been  conducted  by  myself  under  the 
direction  of  the  delegates  has  been,  that  a  certain  number  of  marks,  say 
100  marks,  go  to  a  paper.  The  examiner  makes  his  return  on  a  certain 
number  of  marks  ;  then  the  delegates  Lave  coefficients  of  weight. 
These  coefficients  of  weight  have  never  been  disclosed,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  the  point  of  Lord  Stanley's  question ;  what  are  the  coefficients 
of  weight  ?  If  I  put  it  less  technically  than  that,  I  should  say,  if  we 
give  100  marks  for  spelling,  in  making  out  the  division  lists  we 
diminish  that  by  one-half,  taking  50,  or  by  one  fourth,  taking  25  for 
that,  the  examiner  making  his  return  upon  the  uniform  scale  of  100  to 
a  paper.  Then  if  we  came  to  a  high  mathematical  paper,  a  conic 
sections  paper,  extremely  well  done;  if  we  gave  100  marks  to  that  we 
should  multiply  that  by  two,  two  and  a  half,  or  three,  as  the  case  might 
be.    That  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  done;  but  the  actual  numerical 
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coefficient  which  we  use,  the  multiplier  or  divider,  as  far  as  I  know,         Mtv. 
has  never  been  disclosed;  and  there  are  reasons  why  it  is  undesirable  ■B,Price,M,A^ 
to  disclose  it.  ^  j^^imi. 

630.  {Lord  Stanley.)  My  question  went  to  this;  considering  that  by      '  ^rj^"^ 

these  examinations  you   do,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  upon  you  to         , 

regulate  the  course  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  schools  which  you  sth  M«r.  1861^ 
examine,  would  it  not  in  your  opinion  be  fairer  to  the  masters  of  the  i  ■"■ 

school  that  they  should  have  the  means  of  knowing  precisely  the  relative 

value  which  you  set  upon  di£Ferent  subjects  ? — We  have  never  disclosed 
the  number  of  marks  which  we  give  to  any  particular  thing  in'  the 
same  way  aa  is  done  by  the  Civil  Service  examiners  for  India  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  we  have  never  done. 

631.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  make  it  evident  to  the  Commissionera 
whether  this  application  of  coefficients  is  in  any  degree  capricious  or 
altered  ? — It  has  not  been  uniform  quite  from  the  first,  but  almost 
so.  We  have  found  reason  to  diminish  the  coefficient  of  the  mathe- 
matical marks  because  higher  mathematics  were  done  by  some  of  the 
boys,  and  especially  boys  from  the  north  of  England  who  did  remark- 
ably well,  which  brought  the  numbers  up  to  such  a  very  high  range 
that  it  threw  all  the  other  subjects  into  the  background.  In  reference 
to  what  Professor  Bawlinson  says  ;  say  upon  a  mathematical  paper, 
I  had  allowed-  only  100  marks ;  I  have  found  one  or  two  of  those 
boys  (and  I  am  specially  thinking  of  one  Huddersfleld  boy)  who  got 
upon  that  paper  150  marks  ;  that  is,  he  did  the  whole  paper  through  in 
a  first-rate  style.  If  I  reduced  that  boy's  marks  to  100,  the  effect 
of  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  boy  who  got  60  marks  down  to  40, 
therefore  I  mentioned  that  exceptional  case  to  the  delegates,  and 
said,  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  reduce  the  marks  ?  "  and  they  said  "  No." 
That  boy  has  gone  to  Australia,  trying  to  get  a  sufficient  income 
there  to  enable  him  to  come  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  north  of  England. 

632.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Professor  RawUnson.)  Is  the  quality  of 
the  handwriting  taken  into  account  ? — It  is  taken  into  the  account.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  plucking  subject.  A  good  handwriting  is  taken 
into  account  ;  certain  marks  are  given  for  it. 

633.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
boys  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ;  I  have  not  observed  it  in  merely 
looking  over  the  papers  generally. 

634.  With  regard  to  the  system  generally,  can  you  mention  any 
obstructions  that  appear  to  exist  to  its  greater  prevalence  throughout 
the  country,  which  might  be  removed  ? — No.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  remove  them.  I  think  the  obstructions  are  the  inefficiency  of  a 
certain  number  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  carelessness  or  the  wrong  views 
of  education  held  by  the  parents ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  removed, 
except  by  an  increase  of  general  enlightenment,  I  do  not  know. 

635.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  is  sufficiently  known  and  adver- 
tised throughout  the  country  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  was.  I  should 
think  it  was  pretty  well  universally  known. 

636.  (<SiV  Sixbfford  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  it  likely,  supposing  the 
expenses  could  be  reduced  and  every  facility  given  which  the  system  at 
present  admits  of,  that  it  will  extend  itself  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  field 
or  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  field  which  it  is  desirable  it  should 
cover  ? — I  think  it  will  certainly  tend  to  extend  itself.  I  think  it  does. 
The  statistics  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  itself  gradually.  I  should  myself  have  a  good  hope  that  it  would 
cover  as  much  of  the  ground  as  it  can  properly  cover.  Still,  I  think  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  scheme  ever  intended  to  cover 
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Bev.  the  whole  ground.     We  should  find  it  unwieldy  if  it  got  beyond  some- 

£.Prke,M^.,  thing  like  3,000.     That  I  remember  was  tiie  idea  of  one  of  the  chief 

G  ^a^nson    ^^'^S"^^  advocates  of  the  measure,  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

if^      '  '^^'^  ^^  ^"'^  ^®  thought  it  would  come  to  about  that,  to  examine  3,000 

boys.     That  was  aU  he  looked  to,  and  he  thought  that  if  it  went  beyond 

•8th  Mar.  1865.  that  it  would  become  unwieldy,  and  that  we  were  not  a  large  enough 
'  university  to  find  persons  to  perform  the  work,  so  that  we  should  find 

ourselves  in  a  difficulty.    It  is  not  altogether  so  very  easy  now  to  find 
the  persons  to  perform  the  work. 

637.  (  To  Professor  Price.)  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  same  ques- 
tion ? — ^With  regard  to  that,  what  I  would  state  is,  that  we  find  schools, 
who  send  boys  at  one  time,  not  sending  them  afterwards,  and  I  believe  the 
examinations  act  in  the  way  of  discouragement  as  well  as  encouragement. 
I  think  if  a  schoolmaster  sends  a  number  of  boys  and  the  boys  do  not 
succeed  he  does  not  send  many  boys  next  time.  I  think  if  you  compare 
the  list  of  schools  at  periods  three  years  apart  you  will  find  that  the 
third  year  it  is  a  very  different  list  to  what  it  was  three  years  before. 
There  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  that.  There  are  one  or  two 
schools  where  the  boys  are  sent  every  year,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  numbers  fall  off  whether  the  boys  succeed  or  not«  The  point,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  which  we  press  is  the  usefulness,  the  expediency, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  sending  boys  every  year,  whether  they  succeed 
or  not. 

638.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Eawlinson  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  university  to  carry  the  scheme  beyond  a  certain  point  ? 
— No,  I  am  not.  I  think  we  have  scarcely  a  limit  to  it.  I  think  we  can 
get  almost  any  amount  of  examining  power. 

639.  ( To  Professor  Satolinson.)  With  regard  to  those  boys  whom 
you  have  examined  who  are  the  best  classical  scholars,  how  should  you 
say  that  they  stand  in  comparison  with  the  boys  from  the  great  public 
sdiools  ;  do  you  think  that  fliey  reach  the  same  level  as  the  best  boys  from 
the  public  schools  ? — ^I  think  not  in  aU  subjects.  I  think  that  in  some  sub- 
jects they  will  be  level  with  them.  In  the  mere  h?rd  grammar  of  the 
language  they  would  be  level  with  them,  but  not  in  higher  cfiticism  and 
not  in  composition,  especially  not  in  vei-ses.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
found  any  boys  that  I  examiaed  in  classics  at  aU  equal  to  the  first-rate 
boys  in  public  schools  ;  that  is,  the  sort  of  boys  who  come  up  from  public 
schools  and  get  scholarships  at  Oxford.  Such  boys  may  be  extremely 
good  scholars,  as  we  know.  What  I  remarked  particularly  was  the  veiy 
great  accuracy  of  some  of  the  boys.  They  would  write  15  pages  witL 
scarcely  a  mistake,  with  not  one  grammatical  mistake  ;  and  very  few 
boys,  even  those  from  public  schools,  do  not  have  a  few  slips. 

640.  Do  you  mean  in  Latin  composition  ? — ^I  mean  to  include  eveiy- 
thing.  There  are  a  great  many  granmiar  questions.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  find  in  my  examinations  that  very  good  boys  indeed  make  mistakes  in 
genitive  cases,  genders,  and  so  on,  when  they  are  simply  asked  to 
"  give  the  gender  and  the  genitive  case  ; "  and  I  was  astonished  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  middle-class  boys  in  that  sort  of  hard  grammar, 
when  the  same  boy  would  write  grammatical  but  very  bald  Latin  prose, 
and  his  verses  would  be  what  I  should  call  worthless. 

641.  With  regard  to  their  attainments  in  English  or  the  other  subjects 
to  which  you  attach  importance,  do  you  think  that  they  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  boys  in  public  schools  generally  ? — As  far  as  I  know  I 
should  think  not  better  and  scarcely  as  good,  but  with  no  very  marked 
difference.     I  have  not  examined  in  English. 

642.  (  To  Professor  Price.)  I  would  ask  you  the  same  question  as  to 
mathematics,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  comparative  proficiency  of 
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the  best  boys  who  come  from  tliese  middle-class  schools  ? — The  best         Beo, 
educated  boys  know  more  mathematics  than  boys  in  the  public  schools  S.PrKe,M^, 
of  England.    They  know  more  and  know  it  in  a  much  better  form.  q  BawUnsm 

643.  Do  you  confine  that  to  the  north  countiy  schools  ? — No;  I  have      '  m,^ 
traced  it  in  the  south,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  north  country  schools.  

It  is  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  and  schools  in  that  .8th  Mar.  1865. 

part  where  my  attention  has  been  called  to  it.     I  may  possibly  have 

ovei'looked  cases  in  the  schools  in  the  south. 

644.  With  regard  to  physical  science,  in  which  you  find  that  the  boys 
are  deficient,  do  you  suppose  that  they  are  as  well  instructed  as  the  boys 
in  public  schools  generally  would  be  ? — I  have  no  experience  in  the 
physical  science  knowledge  of  boys  in  public  schools. 

645.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  the  schools  which  refuse  to  send  boys 
generally  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

646.  (  To  Professor  Rawlinson.)  You  state  that  the  best  boys  come 
from  the  grammar  schools,  are  they  the  exceptions  generally  to  your 
objection  as  to  the  want  of  grounding  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

647.  Do  the  grammar  school  mastei-s  in  the  large  towns  generally 
send  their  boys  for  examination  ? — They  vary  in  that  respect.  Some 
do  not  now  who  did  at  first.  For  instance,  from  Birmingham  School 
the  late  master  sent  his  boys,  but  I  think  he  brought  it  to  an  endj  there 
have  been  none  recently.     That  was  one  of  the  best  schools. 

648.  (Mr.  Baines).  May  I  ask  if  your  examination  in  regard  to 
Scripture  is  confined  purely  to  Scripture  history,  or  does  it  include  the 
great  doctrines  of  Scripture  ? — ^I  cannot  answer  that  absolutely,  with 
certain  knowledge.  I  have  a  general  impression,  which  perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Pi'ice  will  be  able  either  to  share  or  to  correct,  that  recently,  since 
the  candidates  wei'e  in  a  certain  way  invited  to  answer  questions  from 
Scripture  only,  the  Scriptural  part  of  the  paper  has  been  confined 
to  Scripture  history,  but  we  have  not  formally  laid  it  so  down  in  our 
statute.  We  have  said  "  in  Holy  Scripture  only,"  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other  "  in  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion,"  so  that  we  have 
not  made  that  separation  in  any  formal  way;  but  I  believe  that  recently 
in  setting  the  biblical  part  of  the  papers  the  examiners  have  rather 
avoided  doctrinal  questions. 

649.  ( To  I^ofessor  Price.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — ^Yes,  gene- 
rally ;  I  do  not  think  any  difference  has  been  made  in  tlie  character  of 
the  biblical  questions  from  the  first.  Certainly  they  have  not  been 
confined  to  history;  but  they  have  not  comprised  much  doctrine. 

650.  (To  Professor  Jiawlinso7i.)  You  have  stated  that  there  are  two 
religious  examinations,  two  branches,  one  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  and  the  other  biblical.  May  I  ask  whether  the  marks  gained 
in  the  examination  as  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  are  'added  up  in 
the  aggregate  of  marks  gained  by  candidates  in  such  a  manner  that  can- 
didates examined  in  that  branch  would  be  likely  to  stand  higher  in  rank 
upon  the  whole  result  of  the  entu-e  examination  than  those  who  were 
not  examined  in  that  branch  ? — They  are  added  into  the  aggregate.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  how  that  is  now.  They  are  treated  exactly 
as  the  marks  on  the  biblical  subject  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
we  have  carried  out  a  plan,  or  whether  we  are  only  going  to  carry  out 
a  plan  which  was  suggested  of  having  two  lists,  one  in  which  they  were 
added  and  one  in  which  they  were  not. 

(Professor  PHce.)  Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  a  boy  who  did  not 
offer  himself  to  be  examined  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  examined  in  Holy  Scripture  only.  Of  course  he  has  got  only 
that  part  of  the  paper  to  gain  his  marks  off,  while  the  other  boy  has  got 
both  parts  of  the  paper.    The  probability,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  the 
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..  ifew:  Church  of- England  boy,  aa  having  a  lai^er  area -over  which  his  ex- 

BrPrice^.A.,  amination  takes  place.     It  is  possible,  notwithstanding  a  boy  brings  up 
■O  ^mibuon    Scripture  only,  that  he  may  upon  that  paper  get  as  many  marks  as  the 
'  jf__^      '  other. 

651.  {Mr.  Acland.')  And  may  fill  up  the  whole  of  his  time  ? — ^Yes. 

■Sth'Mar.-i865.      652.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  natural  tendency  of  the  principle  on  which 

"■ you  act  is  to  place  boys  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  higher 

in  the  general  result  of  the  examination  than  boys  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  is  it  not  ? — /  should  not  draw  that  in- 
ference. The  fact  is  as  I  hare  stated  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explam 
with  reference  to  that  which  Professor  BawUnson  stated,  that  a  change 
was  introduced  last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  boys  as  they  stand  in 
the  first  division '  stiuid  according  to  the  aggregate  of  their  marks,  the 
divinity  marks  being  included  in  that  aggr^ate,  but  there  are  small 
numbers  placed  after  their  names  to  indicate  the  positions  in  which 
they  would  stand  if  these  divinity  marks  had  not  been  included. 

{Professor  Saielinson.)  That  was  what  I  meant,  that  there  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  it  could  be  seen  how  they  stood  without  the 
divinity  marks. 

(^Professor  Price.')  I  call  attention  to  that  because  some  displacements 
have  taken  place  by  reason  of  it. 

{Professor  Bawlinson.')  In  the  English  of  last  year  the  order  of 
merit  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  is  the  same.  They  have  the  numbers  1, 2,  3,  and 
4  after  them  showing  that  they  would  have  been  in  exactly  the  same 
order  if  the  divinity  marks  had  not  been  counted.  TJie  next  who  stuids 
fifth  would  have  been  seventh.  That  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  it 
slightly  affects  them. 

653.  {To  Professor  Rawlinson.)  Have  you  many  candidates  from 
mechanics'  institutions  in  various  ptu-ts  of  the  country.  You  allow 
them  do  you  not  ? — ^Tes. 

{Professor  Price.)  We  limit  nothing  but  age. 

654.  {Mr.  Baines  to  Professor  Price.)  What  is  your  highest  limit  of 
age  ? — 15^  for  junior  candidates,  and  18  for  senior  candidates. 

{Professor  Rawlinson.)  I  see  here  on  the  first  page  two  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Manchester,  and  I  know  that  I  have  not  un- 
•frequently  observed  persons  from  mechanics'  institutions.  They  would 
form  no  very  large  per-centage. 

655.  {Lord  Lyttelton  to  Professor  RaioliTisoti.)  Tou  mean  classes 
connected  with  Mechanics'  Institutions  ? — ^Yes. 

656.  {Mr.  Baines  to  Professor  Jhrice.)  May  I  ask  whether  your  ex- 
aminations have  been  kindly  and  well  received  in  those  centres  which 
you  have  mentioned,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birm- 
ingham ;  are  there  local  committees  formed,  and  do  they  co-operate  with 
you  kindly  and  well  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

657.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  improving  their  organiza- 
tion, to  make  more  efficient  local  educational  boards  T- — ^It  is  a  new 
subject  to  me  and  I  cannot  speak  upon  it. 

658.  Tou  do  not  personally  visit  these  places  ? — Some  one  does.  One 
examiner  superintends  at  every  place. 

659.  {Mr.  Acland  to  Professor  Rawlinson.')  Have  you  been  able 
-from  the  examinations  to  form  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  capabilily 

of  English  literature  forming  a  branch  of  education  ? — No  ;  I  hav« 
never  examined  in  English  literature  myself,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  any  evidence  on  that  point. 

660.  There  have  been  examinations  in  English  literature  for  seven 
years.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  worked  HI  ? — No,  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  worked  iU. 
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661.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  material  differ-         Revf 
ence  between  your  system  and  that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  S.Price,MM^ 
with  regard  to  the  relative  importance  which  you  attach  to  the  subjects,    _,  J^"",'. 

or  in  any  other  respect  ? — There  have  always  been  certain  differences  '  jff^^      ' 

with  respect  to  the  religious  examination.  '  _! 

662.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  We  should  be  glad  to  know  exactly  wjiat  8th  Mar.  1863. 

the  difference  is  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  tell  you  all  the  differ-      

ences  exactly.     One  difference  is  that  at   Cambridge  the  parent  or 

guardian  is  not  obliged  to  decline  conscientia  causa.     That  is  a  point 
of  difference. 

663.  (Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  at  Cambridge  they  never  pluck  absolutely 
for  religion  alone  ? — ^I  believe  not  practic^y  ;  I  have  been  told  not. 

664.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  at  Oxford  failure  in  a  religious 
subject  might  pluck  a  boy  who  was  excellent  on  other  subjects  ? — 
Yes. 

665.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? — Yes,  it  remains  the  same. 

666.  {Lord  Taunton.)  That  would  only  apply  to  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land boy  ? — ^Yes,  to  a  boy  whose  parent  or  guardian  had  not  declined 
the  examination. 

667.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  not  that  place  the  Church  of  England  boy 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  be  plucked  when  another  is 
not  ? — ^Decidedly. 

668.  You  think  to  that  extent  it  tends  to  discourage  the  study  of  the 
Bible  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  in  that  direction  ;  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  make  persons  stretch  their  conscience  and  not  allow  the  boy  to 
go  in. 

669.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  delegacy  have  been  very  nearly 
unanimous  on  that  subject ;  that  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  delegacy  ? — A  large  majority  certainly. 

670.  In  favour  of  giving  encouragement  rather  than  acting  by  plucking? 
— I  think  I  may  say  a  large  majority  of  the  delegacy  has  been  one  way 
and  a  majority  of  the  university  has  been  the  other  way. 

67 1 .  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  any  other  difference  that  you  are  aware 
of  between  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  systems  ? — I  was  going  to  say  that 
at  Cambridge  there  are  put  forward  more  formally  two  religious  exami- 
nations. The  candidate  may  either  take  in  an  examination  very  much 
like  ours,  or  he  may  take  in  the  biblical  part  and  some  "  evidences"  instead 
of  the  doctrinal  part.  He  is  given  his  choice  between  those  two  kinds 
of  examination.  They  are  put  forward  as  it  were  parallel,  "choose 
this  or  choose  that."  We  put  forward  one  examination,  and  we  allow 
another  to  slip  in  by  a  sort  of  side  wind. 

672.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Does  your  biblical  examination  include  evidences 
of  Scripture  ? — ^No,  it  is  on  the  Bible  only. 

673.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  How  far  do  you  find  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  grammar  carefully  and  accurately  taught  in  the  schools  from  which 
pupils  have  been  sent  ? — I  think  they  have  been  very  carefully  taught 
to  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  pupils — I  cannot  put  it  in  the  way 
of  a  per-centage — ^but  taught  with  great  care  to  the  upper  pupils.  I 
think  I  have  found  an  improvement  in  that  respect  ;  but  still  I  think  I 
found  originally  a  great  deficiency  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number, 
and  that  deficiency  still  remains  to  a  certain  extent. 

674.  Does  that  deficiency  exist  to  a  greater  extent  in  private  schools 
than  in  proprietary  and  endowed  or  grammar  schools  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  decidedly  it  exists  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  private  schools. 

675.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  teach  English  grammar  properly  with- 
out a  previous  grounding  in  Latin  ? — I  think  it  possible  ;  I  think  it  much 
easier  to  teach  it  in  combination  with  Latin. 
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iJeu.  676.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  advise  that  the  rudiments  of  Latin 

B.Prwe,M.A.,  should  be  taught  in  all  middle-class  schools,  commercial  as  ttoU  as 

G  ^wiinson    S^^^^^^  schools,  with  that  object  ? — That  is  a  question  I  hardly  like  to 

itf!^!"*°"'  ^ns^^r  off-hand  ;    I  think  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  consideration,  but  I 

'  should  hardly -at  present  feel  prepared  to  advise. 

8th  Mar.  1865.      677.  Is  either  modem  or  ancient  history  included  in  the  subjects  of 

■  local  middle-class  examinations  ? — English  history  is   a  subject  to  a 

certain  extent  of  the  preliminary  examination  necessary  for  all,  and  some 

more  English  history  comes  in  under  the  English  section  for  the  more 

advanced  students.     Under  the  optional  subjects,  "Ancient  history,  has 

been  introduced  to  a  certain  extent.   There  are  some  questions  on  Ancient 

history  given  in  the  advanced  paper  of  the  classics.    That  is  I  think  the 

present  state  of  our  system  with  regard  to  history. 

678.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  these  historical  subjects  often  taken  ?— 
When  I  examined  in  classics  I  think  the  answers  to  the  historical 
questions  were  very  poor  and  worth  very  little. 

679.  But  were  they  often  taken  by  the  candidates  ? — They  were  often 
taken,  and  they  were  taken  occasionally  by  candidates  who  did  little  else, 
and  perhaps  they  were  worse  in  that  case  than  in  the  others. 

680.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  the 
teaching  of  English  history  generally  in  middle-class  schools  ? — There 
again  I  feel  that  these  recommendations  are  very  serious  matters  ;  my 
impression  at  present  would  be  that  it  ought  to  be  taught.  I  think  I 
should  not  require  so  much  consideration  on  that  as  on  the  other  head, 
which  was  referred  to.  On  the  other  head  I  have  a  sort  of  inclination  one 
way,  and  yet  it  seems  so  very  revolutionary  a  proceeding  that  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  say  upon  it.  With  respect  to  English  history  I  think  I 
may  say  that  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  subject  which  middle-class 
schools  should  certainly  teach. 

681.  Without  reference  to  the  question  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  can 
you  state  generally  from  the  papers  sent  in  if  the  Bible  seems  to  be 
intelligently  taught  in  the  schools  from  which  pupils  are  sent  to  you  ?— • 
I  have  not  examined  on  religious  subjects  myself,  and  therefore  I  can 
only  speak  from  the  reports  of  the  examiners.  The  examiners  have 
reported  occasionally  that  there  has  been  a  knowledge  shown  upon  that 
subject  particularly  which  was  not  intelligent.  They  have  certainly  said 
so,  but  I  think  only  with  respect  to  a  minority.  I  think  that  their  general 
reports  as  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  religious  insti'uction  imply  that 
the  teaching  has  for  the  most  part  been  intelligent,  although  it  was 
sometimes  not  intelligent. 

682.  (  To  Professor  Price.)  What  is  your  impression  of  the  soundness 
and  carefulness  of  the  methods  of  teaching  generally  in  tbe  schools  from 
which  candidates  are  sent  ? — The  subjects  appear  to  me  to  be  taught 
more  in  reference  to  acquiring  information  thaii  for  mental  training. 

683.  Is  there  any  method  adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  at 
Cambridge,  of  sending  examiners  to  inspect  schools  on  the  spot  ? No. 

684.  Should  you  prefer  that  system,  if  it  could  be  conveniently  carried 
out,  to  the  present  system  of  local  examinations  ? — The  two  might  go 
concurrently  together,  but  I  should  not  prefer  it  to  this.  A  capital  de- 
fect of  the  present  system  is  that  we  test  only  the  best  boys  of  the  best 
schools,  and  those  specially  prepared  for  it. 

685.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  intention  that  you  are  aware  of 
on  the  part  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  follow  the  example  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  establish  a  system  of  inspection  for  those  schools  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  it  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

686.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  desirable  that  some  such  step  should 
be  taken  by  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  machinery 
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might  bo  necessary,  or  how  far  vre  could  do  it  at  the  school.   It  appears  Rev. 

to  me  desirable  so  that  we  might  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  school  B.  Price, M.A., 

which  we  do  not  ascertain  now.  s"l' 

687.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  thing  which  is  now  done  at  m'a"""' 
Cambridge  should  not  be  dono  at  Oxford  ? — No  I  think  not.  ' 

688.  (To  Professor  Eawlinson.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  8th Mar.  1865. 

that  Oxford  should  take  some  such  step  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 

of  schools?— I  think  it  would  bo  desirable  that  the  schools  should  be 
inspected,  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  brought  under  inspection  ;   but 

Oxford  has  only  moved  in  this  matter  on  application.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  application  has  been  made  by  any  persons  to  inspect  their 
schools. 

689.  Has  Oxford  ever  expressed  any  readiness  to  comply  with  such 
applications  in  case  they  were  made  ? — I  think  it  would  be  premature  of 
the  University  to  express  their  readiness  until  something  like  an  appli- 
cation had  been  made.    We  have  had  no  application  on  the  subject. 

690.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  course  Cambridge  has  taken  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  do  not ;  I  imagine  they  have  had  applications.  I  am  not 
aware  what  the  Cambridge  system  is.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
appears  to  me  Oxford  could  move,  would  not  I  think  be  desirable.  They 
could  say,  "  We  will  not  admit  to  the  middle-class  examination  any  boys 
"  belonging  to  schools  which  do  not  allow  us  to  inspect  them  j"  but  that 
I  think  would  not  be  desirable. 

691.  [Lord  Taunton.)  We  understood  from  witnesses  connected  with 
the  University  of  Cambridge  that  they  had  not  at  all  taken  such  a  step 
as  that,  but  merely  that  they  had  professed  their  readiness  to  send  exa- 
miners to  examine  schools,  that  desired  such  an  examination  ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  schools  already  had  invited  the  examination.  Do  you 
think  the  system  a  good  one,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  Oxford 
also  should  render  assistance  in  promoting  the  inspection  of  schools  in 
that  manner  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  Oxford  should  take 
some  part  in  it. 

692.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold  to  Professor  Price.)  Do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  the  teaching  of  physical  science  should  be  attempted 
generally  in  middle-class  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

693.  Will  you  state  on  what  grounds  ? — Not  to  supersede  the  more 
important  parts  of  education,  but  1  think  that  habits  of  observation 
should  be  trained,  and  I  think  this  only  can  be  done  when  physical 
science  is  well  taught.  I  do  not  mean  taught  by  books,  but  taught  by 
collections  and  by  specimens  being  handled  and  instruments  being  used. 

694.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  have  the  sciences  both  of  observa- 
tion and  of  experiment  ? — Yes ;  I  may  mention  that  chemical  analysis 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  searching  ways  under  a  special  form  in 
which  the  power  of  resolving  any  complex  phenomenon  into  its  simplest 
elements  can  be  brought  before  the  mind  ;  I  attribute  great  importance 
to  it, 

695.  You  would  teach  the  elements  of  those  sciences  ? — Yes. 

696.  You  would  not  carry  them  any  further  ? — Of  coTirse  one  could 
not  go  generally  further  than  the  elements  of  them. 

697.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Is  there  any  improvement  that  you  can 
suggest  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  religious  examination  in  these 
local  examinations  :  of  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  answer  the  question 
or  not  ? — As  I  have  opinions  on  that  subject  which  are  not  shared  by  the 
majority,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  express  them. 

698.  They  might  bo  valuable  to  us. — There  is  one  thing  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  unfair  in  our  system  as  it  now  is.  If  a  boy  offers 
himself  for  examination  in  certain  specified  parts  of  the  Frayer  Book  as 
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Rev.         well  OS  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  satisfies  the  examiner  in  bodi  these 

B.Price,M.A.,  subjects,  the  fact  is  notified  on  the  face  of  his  certificate  ;  but  if  he  is 

^"j.  examined  in   Holy   Scripture  only,  his  parents  or  guardians   having 

MA^°^  declined  the  Prayer  Book  examination  "  comeientue  causa"  as  the 

"  statute  is  worded,  and  satisfies  the  examiner  in  that  subject,  of  that 

SihMar.  1865.  fact  he  has  hitherto  received  no  notice,  however  good  his  examination 

may  have  been.     Thus  a  divinity  certificate  is  awarded  to  a  Church  of 

England  boy,  but  none  is  given  to  a  boy  on  whose  behalf  the  Prayer 
Book  is  declined,  even  though  he  may  have  obtained  in  the  paper  of  ques- 
tions in  Holy  Scripture  as  many  marks  as  the  other  boy  has  obtained 
in  both  subjects.  However  accurate  and  extensive  his  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  may  be,  an  objection  is  felt  by  many  persons,  and  by 
the  majority  who  rule,  to  the  fact  being  indicated  on  the  certificate, 
either  on  the  front  or  back  of  it.  This  appears  to  me  unfair  towards  the 
boy  who  declines  the  Prayer  Book.  Now  in  the  scheme  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  nexf  year,  when  we  assimilate  our  plan  to  the  Cambridge 
scheme,  divinity  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  a  boy  may  pass  i 
consequently  it  becomes  one  of  his  pass  subjects  just  in  the  same  way 
as  mathematics,  French  or  German,  or  anything  else,  and  therefore  it 
wiU  be  marked  on  the  back  of  his  certificate  as  one  of  the  things-  in 
which  he  passes.  Pre-eminence,  however,  wiU  still  be  given  to  the 
Church  of  England  boy  ;  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  unfairly  treating 
the  boy  whom  we  invite  to  come,  who  gets  up  his  knowledge  accurately 
and  well;  we  treat  him  unfairly  in  not  giving  him  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  to  a  Church  of  England  boy.  I  hope  I 
have  made  my  meaning  clear  as  to  what  the  state  of  the  case  is. 

699.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Can  you  say  what  is  the  total  number  of  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  in  1864  for  these  examinations? — The  total 
number  in  1864  was  1,027. 

700.  That  is  the  entire  number  who  presented  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

701.  That  is  to  say  the  number  of  candidates,  the  upper  and  lower 
class  inclusive  ? — The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves, 
seniors  and  juniors  inclnsive. 

702.  How  many  of  those  were  rejected? — The  number  accepted  was 
818  and  209  were  rejected. 

703.  What  number  of  candidates  went  in  for  the  junior  examination  ? 
—758. 

704.  How  many  of  those  were  rejected  ? — 149. 

705.  How  many  went  in  for  the  senior  examination  ? — ^269. 

706.  How  many  were  rejected  ? — 60. 

707.  Is  the  examination  in  the  junior  department  entirely  in  English 
or  does  it  include  any  Latin  ? — ^Latin  is  an  optional  not  a  necessary 
subject.     In  both  the  senior  and  junior  departments  Latin  is  optional. 

708.  Do  you  know  what  per-centage  of  the  boys  who  pass  in  the 
senior  department  take  Latin  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

{Professor  Price.)  Last  year  165  out  of  269. 

{Professor  Rawlinson.)  That  is  in  the  senior  department. 

709.  (  To  Professor  Price.)  Are  they  generally  successfial  ? — 50  per 
cent,  were  plucked. 

710.  Do  any  take  Greek  ? — 58  took  Greek. 

71 1.  And  how  many  of  them  passed  ? — Just  50  per  cent. 

712.  Are  they  more  successftil  or  less  successftil  in  modem  languages? 
— ^In  French  there  were  202  out  of  which  99  passed. 

{Professor  Pawlinson.)    In  German  12  out  of  26  passed. 

713.  (  To  Professor  Rawlinson).  With  regard  to  ^e  English  exami- 
nation is  it  simply  an  examination  in  English  grammar  or  is  it  an  exa- 
mioation  in  English  in  the  sense  in  which  we  see  English  treated  in  such 
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grammars  as  Mason's  and  Angus'  Handbook  which  go  more  into  the         -Reu. 
structure  of  words  and  into  the  origin  and  development  of  the  language  B.Pn^,M.A., 
than  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  past  generation  ? — The  grammar  is  in   ^  BawUiism 
the  preliminary  examination  ;   I  do  not  think  they   have  any  of  that      "  m.A, 

grammar  in  tibe   other.     1  think   the   Commission  should  understand         

in  the  first  place  that  the  English  examination  is  two-fold.     There  is   8th  Mar.  1865. 

a  necessary  English   examination   one  of  the  elements   of  which   is 

grammar.  There  is  an  optional  English  examination  which  is  rather 
upon  literature,  certain  subjects  that  are  set ;  and  I  think  political 
economy  and  physical  geography  go  with  the  English.  The  question 
as  to  grammar  can  only  refer  to  the  preliminary  examination,  although 
there  may  be  questions  bearing  upon  grammar  in  the  Shakespeare  or  the 
Bacon  that  is  given  the  candidate,  yet  that  is  a  mere  accident ;  and 
occasionally  the  questions  will  be  rather  upon  the  allusions  and  expla- 
nation of  passages  and  of  difficulties  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  English 
grammar  of  the  preliminary  examination,  a&  far  as  I  understand  the 
question,  I  think  I  might  say  that  for  the  juniors  it  would  be  the  very 
simple  bare  English  grammar  ;  and  that  for  the  seniors  some  of  that 
more''  advanced  matter  would  be  included,  I  find  one  question  in  the 
last  senior  paper  on  English  grammar,  "  Give  the  Saxon  words  in  com- 
"  mon  use  which  most  clearly  answer  to  the  following — 'extend' 
'  expand '  '  penetrate '  '  pervade,' "  &c.  These  are  Latin  terms  for  which 
they  are  asked  the  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  terms. 

714.  You  stated  that  you  got  the  best  pupils  from  the  middle-class 
schools,  and  consequently  you  inferred  that  those  which  you  did  not 
get  must  be  worse  in  quality  of  attainments  than  those  you  did  get.  In 
that  case  I  suppose  you  must  have  left  out  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  ? — ^I  should  have  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  &  person  from  going  in  for  our  examinations  and  also 
going  to  the  University  of  London. 

715.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  very  probable  that  men  who 
went  up  from  the  middle-class  schools  to  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  University  of  London  did  not  come  to  the  middle-class  examination 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — It  did  not  occur  to  me  as  an  objection. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  some  would  not.  There  evidently  could  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  both. 

716.  (Jo  Professor  Price.)  Is  chemistry  a  subject  as  part  of  the  physi- 
cal science  examination  at  present  ? — Yes. 

717.  What  degree  of  proficiency  do  you  get  in  chemistry  ? — I  have 
never  examined  in  chemistry. 

718.  It  has  been  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination  that 
masters  who  have  failed  to  pass  boys  one  year  have  been  indispc.  cd  to 
bring  their  boys  forward  in  a  future  year  ;  do  you  not  think  that  there 
is  a  view  to  be  taken  the  other  way,  that  it  suits  the  interests  of  masters 
of  schools  to  be  able  to  publish  that  in  certain  years  they  did  pass  so 
many  of  their  scholars  through  these  examinations  Is  it  not  a  useful 
advertisement  to  them  ? — ^I  should  not  wish  to  say  they  are  indis- 
posed to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  they  do  not.  That  is  an 
inference  I  have  myself  drawn  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  regards  those 
who  consecutively  send  continuously,  the  reason  is  that  they  do  use  it 
as  a  means  of  publishing  their  schools. 

71 9.  (  To  Professor  Rawlinsoti.)  With  regard  to  the  religious  examina.^ 
tion  I  find  that  there  is  a  fair  number  of  objections  presented  by  parents 
to  their  children  passing  the  religious  examination  ;  from  what  class  of 
persons  do  these  objections  for  the  most  part  proceed  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 
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ifei).  {Professor  Price.)  We  can  infer  from  names  of  schools  as  well  as 

B.  PrKe,  M.A.,  from  names  of  persons  that  some  are  Jews  ;  but  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
G  nJaiinson        (Professor  Rawlinson.)  They  are  not  asked  their  religions  profession 

''  M.A.      '   at  all- 

720.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Professor  Rawlinson).  Has  the  question  of 

8th  Mar.  1865.  the  education  of  girls  come  in  any  way  before  you  as  delegates  ? — There 
has  been  a  meeting  on  the  subject.     I  was  not  present  at  it. 

{Professor  Price.)  A  meeting  was  held  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  in 
which  the  question  was  remitted  to  the  Hebdomadal  Council  to  this  effect, 
that  the  question  well  de-aerves  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council. 

721.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Professor  Rawlinson.)  Do  the  two  univer- 
sities act  in  concert  in  any  manner,  or  is  there  any  consultation  between 
them  as  to  the  conduct  of  these  middle-class  examinations  ? — There 
have  been  I  think  two  formal  consultations.  They  have  not  resulted  in 
any  combined  scheme.  They  did  result  to  a  certain  extent  in  changes 
towards  assimilation  ;  certain  changes  were  made  on  both  sides  tending  to 
assimilate  the  two  systems.  The  main  point  I  believe,  so  far  as  Oxford 
was  concerned,  was  that  Oxford  thought  (I  think  I  may  say  the  delegates 
generally  thought)  that  unless  Cambridge  would  assimilate  in  respect 
to  the  distinction  of  A.A.,  assimilation  was  hardly  desirable.  I  do  not 
mean  complete  assimilation  ;  the  object  of  the  delegates  was  to  endeavour 
to  produce  something  like  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  two 
universities  without  a  complete  assimilation  of  the  schemes  ;  that  was 
not  thought  of.  Certain  propositions  were  made ;  certain  points  Oxford 
was  to  change  and  certain  points  Cambridge  was  to  change  ;  the 
delegates  of  course  could  not  bind  Cambridge,  but  they  said  Cambridge 
would  probably  change.  The  most  important  point  in  the  mind  of  the 
Oxford  delegates  was,  that  Cambridge  should  give  the  distinction  of 
A.  A.  The  delegates  who  came  to  us  thought  that  that  would  be 
done  ;  but  the  university  decided  the  other  way,  and  that  brought  the 
arrangement  to  an  end.  It  brought  the  idea  of  a  combined  scheme 
to  an  end,  when  Cambridge  declined  to  assimilate  herself  to  the  Oxford 
scheme  in  that  matter ;  for  I  think  I  may  say,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Oxford  delegates  did  not  think  that  a  combined  working  could  well  be 
arranged.  Both  univei-sities  did  make  certain  alterations  in  order  to 
assimUatethe  two  schemes ;  but  they  failed  to  establish  the  concert  which 
was  desired  and  aimed  at.  That  I  believe  is  how  the  matter  at  present 
stands, — ^there  is  no  conflict,  but  there  are  two  separate  and  independent 
schemes. 

722.  With  regard  to  the  places  where  you  hold  your  examinations, 
and  the  districts  where  you  go,  and  so  forth,  is  there  no  areangement 
between  the  two  universities  of  a  formal  or  informal  kind  ? — ^No,  not  at 
all ;  each  university  is  open  to  go  where  it  pleases.  Some  places  like 
to  have  one  examination  a  year  from  Oxford  and  one  from  Cambridge. 

723.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  settled  by  the  people  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts ? — ^Exactly  ;  certain  propositions  were  made  of  dividing  the 
country,  or  of  taking  different  centres.  There  were  two  sorts  of  pro- 
positions ;  one  was  that  there  should  be  what  are  called  foci,  one  for 
Oxford  and  one  for  Cambridge,  to  each  district.  Another  idea  was  of 
dividing  England  into  north  and  south  or  east  and  west.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  advantage  in  that.  There  are  places  which  like  to 
have  an  Oxford  examination  ;  a  neighbouring  town  may  like  to  have  a 
Cambridge  one.  Some  places  like  to  have  one  of  each  in  the  same 
year. 

724.  As  at  Eirmingham,  I  think  they  have  Cambridge  in  the  winter 
and  Oxford  in  the  summer  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  is  better 
it  should  be  as  it  is. 
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725.  ( To  Professor  Price.)    Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  on  this         Rev. 
point? — Quite  so.      There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  allude  to.     Sioiae  B.PrUe.MA., 
questions  were  asked  just  now  as  to  what  the  points  of  difference  q  Raainsm 
were    between   Cambridge   and  Oxford.      There  is   one  point' very      '  j(f_^_      ' 

much  insisted  upon  by  some  influential  persons   of  our  board,    and         

which  is  insisted  upon  still.    It  was  a  subject  of  difference  between  the  8th  Mar.  1865. 

two  universities  at  that  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  remains  so  still.      • 

We  have  given  our  primary  division  lists  in  particular  classes.    There 

has  been  one  primary  division  list  in  English,  another  in  languages, 
another  in  mathematics,  another  in  physics,  and  these  have  been 
brought  altogether  at  last  into  one  aggregate  list.  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  its  aggregate  list  first,  and  appends  lists — sectional 
lists — of  those  who  pass  with  credit  in  the  several  sections.  It  appeared 
to  the  majority  of  us  that  education  in  one  particular  line,  that  line 
being  carried  out  effectually  and  to  a  better  result,  was  more  beneficial 
as  a  means  of  training  than  a  number  of  things  amalgamated  in  a 
lump,  and  therefore  we  insist  upon  retaining  our  separate  division  lists, 
whereas  Cambridge  would  have  us  give  prominence  to  one  general  list 
instead.  We  consented  to  have  a  general  list  after  our  special  lists, 
and  that  is  the  state  in  which  the  matter  now  is. 

726.  {Lord  Taunton  to  Professor  Saiolinson.)  In  the  event  of  its 
being  thought  desirable  to  constitute  some  central  body  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  our  examination  of  pupils  and  inspection  of  schools,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Oxford  to 
combine  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  London  University, 
and  it  may  be  with  other  bodies,  to  institute  some  common  authority 
from  which  these  functions  might  emanate  ? — That  is  one  of  those 
large  questions  which  one  does  not  like  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion 
upon.     It  would  be  so  very  important  a  matter. 

727.  I  would  ask  your  general  impression  ? — My  mere  off-hand  im- 
pression on  such  an  important  point  as  that  is  worth  very  little. 
Perhaps  my  off-liand  impression  would  be  that  I  should  rather  doubt 
the  advantage  of  the  centralization.  I  should  rather  think  that  a 
certain  amount  of  rivalry,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  might  produce 
better  results  than  concentration. 

728.  Your  first  impression  is  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  effect 
any  such  combination  ? — Yes. 

729.  Do  you  also  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  old 
universities,  particularly  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  join  in  any  such 
combination  if  it  was  thought  desirable  ? — I  do  think  it  would  be 
difficult. 

730.  {Mr.  Acland  to  Professor  Price.)  Was  there  not  some  difference 
rather,  if  one  may  infer  the  object  of  the  two  examinations,  between  the 
two  universities  as  to  the  scope  of  the  examinations  ;  I  mean  that  the 
one  dealt  with  education  as  preparatory  to  the  university  and  the  other 
rather  as  a  completed  commercial  education  ? — That  was  mentioned 
and  put  forward  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  our  adopting  the 
separate  division  lists.  The  class  of  boys  whom  we  professed  to 
examine  were  boys  who  would  go  into  business,  into  trades,  immediately 
afterwards,  so  that  their  education  so  far  would  be  complete,  and  the 
Cambridge  system  seemed  rather  to  lead  up  to  the  idea  that  the  boys 
would  be  prepared  for  a  university  examination. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  one  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  14tli  March  1865. 

PEESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Eev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Eet.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TATINTON  in  the  Chair. 
W.B.  Carpen-      "^^  B.  CARPENTER,  EsQ.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  caUed  in 

ter,  M.D.,  and  examined. 

F.It.S.J?'.G.S.,      731.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to   inform  us 
F.L.S.        what  is  your  connexion  with  the  Unirersity  of  London  ? — ^I  have  been 
i4thMa   isfi'i  -^gistrar  of  the  University  of  London  for  nearly  nine  years. 

'  ■  732.  Wliat  are  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  you  discharge  in 
relation  to  that  society  ? — The  Registrar  is  the  general  executive  oflScer 
of  the  University.  He  has,  under  the  direction  of  the  senate,  to  regu- 
late every  arrangement  made  for  the  examinations,  to  take  the  chair  at 
the  meetings  of  the  examiners,  and  to  conduct  the  whole  correspondence 
of  the  University. 

733.  Tou  have  therefore  been  conversant  with  these  examinations  for 
nine  years  ? — Yes. 

734.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Matriculation  examination  ? — ^It  is  an 
examination  which  is  intended  by  the  senate  to  test  the  possession  by 
the  candidate  of  that  amount  of  general  education  which  a  candidate  of 
the  age  of  16  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  acquired  in  a  well- 
conducted  school ;  such  an  education  as  should  offer  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  higher  study  in  the  various  departments  in  which  degrees  are 
given  by  the  University — degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine,  in  Science,  and 
in  Law. 

735.  What  are  the  subjects  embraced  in  that  examination  ? — The 
subjects  as  you  will  see  by  the  regulations  are,  in  the  first  place,  Classics, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  grammar  of  those  languages,  and  some 
amount  of  history  ;  then,  a  modern  language,  either  French  or  German  ; 
English,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  the  power  of 
writing  correctly  from  dictation  ;  a  moderate  knowledge  of  English 
history  and  modem  geography.  Then,  in  addition.  Mathematics, 
including  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  arithmetic  up  to  fractions, 
and  algebra  up  to  simple  equations  ;  and  an  elementary  knowledge 
such  as  might  be  acquired  by  attending  a  good  class  of  experimental 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  as  far  as  the 
non-metallic  bodies  are  concerned.  Those  are  the  general  subjects  of 
examination. 

736.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  acquainted  in  some  degree 
with  all  these  subjects,  or  is  any  option  given  to  choose  one  ? — There  is 
only  an  option  between  French  and  German,  otherwise  the  candidate  is 
required  to  pass  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners  in  all  these  subjects. 

737.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  subjects  are  divided  into  six  classes,  are 
they  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  for  mere  convenience. 

738.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Can  you  state  the  number  of  candidates  that 
have  applied  to  you  during  all  these  years  ? — We  had  last  year  513 
altogether  at  the  January  and  July  examinations.     In  the  previous  year 
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we  had  485  ;  the  year  before  that  we  had  458.    There  is  a  constant  W.  B.  Carpm- 
tendency  to  increase.    For  example,  in  the  examination  of  last  January     ter,  M.D., 
we  had,  I  think,  30  more  than  we  had  last  year.  F.R.S.^.G.S., 

739.!  Can  you   state  to  the  Commission  what  proportion  of   those  ' 

candidates  passed  ? — Generally  speaking,  about  two-thirds.     The  aver-  i4thMar  1865. 
age  number  of  rejections  is  about  one-third,  sometimes  a  little  more.  L_ 

740.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  this  respect  ? — ^No.  In  one 
examination  it  will  sometimes  happen  (whether  from  the  examination 
being  a  little  more  severe,  or  the  papers  a  little  more  difficult,  or 
whether  the  set  of  candidates  who  come  up  are  not  so  well  prepared, 
I  cannot  say)  that  the  number  of  rejections  has  been  as  high  as  40  per 
cent.     Generally  speaking  it  keeps  pretty  close  to  about  one-third. 

741.  What  is  the  general  estimate  you  have  been  led  to  form  of  the 
state  of  information  in  which  the  boys  come  up  ? — There  is  a  great 
variety  among  them.  Some  come  up  extremely  well  prepared  in  all 
the  subjects,  with  an  accurate  knowledge,  well  digested  in  their  own 
minds,  and  passing  with  a  very  creditable  number  of  marks  in  all  the 
subjects.  In  the  pst  two  examinations,  instead  of  giving  honours  for 
special  subjects,  as  was  previously  the  case,  viz.,  an  exhibition  in 
classics,  and  an  exhibition  in  mathematics,  and  prizes  in  some  other 
subjects,  the  University  has  awarded  its  honours  to  those  who  have 
obtained  the  highest  aggregate  of  marks;  and  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  obtained  the  highest  marks  do  well  in  all  subjects.  There 
were,  I  think,  about  35  in  the  last  examination  who  obtained  honours, 
and  all  those  had  a  creditable  number  of  marks  in  every  subject.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  specially  superior  in  one  subject  or  another  ;  for 
the  most  part  they  obtained  a  creditable  number  of  marks  in  all. 

742.  In  what  form  are  those  honours  given  by  the  University  of 
London  ? — There  is  an  exhibition  of  30Z.  a  year  for  two  years  to  the 
candidate  who  stands  highest.  Then  201.  for  two  years  to  the  second 
candidate,  15/.  to  the  third,  and  a  prize  of  10/.  and  two  5/.  prizes  to 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  All  those  who  are  above  a  certain  number 
of  marks  appear  in  the  honours  lift. 

743.  I  presume  that  these  candidates  come  from  schools  of  every 
description  ? — I  have  had  a  table  prepared  of  the  sources  of  the  candi- 
dates. 

The  same  is  handed  in  as  follows  : — 
Statistics  op  Matkiculation. 
(Based  on  the  Lists  of  the  last  Six  Examinations.) 
Table  I. 
Showing  the  Sources  whence  Students  proceed  to  matriculate,  the 
NuMBEB  from  each   Source,  and  the  Classification  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Candidates. 


No.  of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Passed. 

No.  in* 

1st 

Division. 

No.  in 

2nd 

Division. 

No.int 

Srd 
Division. 

Itejected.^ 

Colleges         -        .        - 
Private  study  and  tuition 
Grammar  schools    - 
Private  schools 
Proprietary  schools 
Normal  colleges 

454 
418 
218 
210 
186 
54 

306 
246 
139 
134 
120 
44 

196 
147 
88 
78 
86 
40 

92 
88 
43 
49 
27 
3 

18 
U 

8 

7 
7 

1 

148 
172 
79 
76 
66 
10 

TotaU 

1,540 

989 

635 

302 

52 

551 

Including  Honours  Division  of  last  two  examinations, 
t  Does  not  apply  to  last  two  examinations.  t  Including  a  few  withdrawals. 
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Table  II., 
Beiug  Table  I.  reduced  to  Per-centages. 


Ofthe  No.  of  students. 

Beckoned 

at 

There 
passed 

Inlst 
Division. 

In  2nd 
Division. 

InSrd 
Division. 

There 

were 

rejected. 

Total    -       - 
From  Colleges 

„    Private  study,  &c.  - 
„    Grammar  schools   - 
„    Private  schools 
„    Proprietary  schools 
„    Normal  colleges 

100 
>t 
It 
»j 

M 

64-22 
67*40 
58-37 
63*76 
63-81 
64-52 
81-48 

41-23 
43-17 
35*17 
40*37 
37-14 
46-23 
74-07 

19-61 
20-26 
21-05 
19-72 
23-33 
14-52 
5-55 

3-37 
4-00 
2-63 
3-67 
3-33 
3-76 
1-85 

35*78 
32*  6a 
41*63 
36-24 
36-19 
35*48 
18-52 

You  will  observe  that  we  Lave  classified  them  in  the  first  place  into  those 
who  come  up  from  various  colleges  in  connexion  with  the  university; 
such,  for  instance,  as  University  and  King's  CkiUeges,  London,  and  a  great 
number  of  colleges  through  the  country,  principally  the  denominational 
colleges  of  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics.  Then  there  are  a  good  many 
who  come  up  from  private  study  and  tuition.  Those  are  for  the  most 
part  young  men  who  have  left  school.  Sometimes  many  of  them  are 
men  of  25,  30,  or  even  40  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  them  I  may  say 
that  in  the  lower  table  you  will  see  a  much  larger  proportion  of  rejec- 
tions among  those  candidates.  Now  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  take  that  as 
applying  to  the  candidates  who  have  prepared  themselves  by  private 
study  per  se  ;  a  number  of  those  are  men  advanced  in  life.  You  will 
see  by  olher  tables  that  of  those  who  come  up  above  the  age  of  30, 
invariably  at  least  a  half  are  rejected  ;  they  are  men  whose  early 
education  has  been  imperfect  ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  examination  specially,  and  have  not  done  so  effectually. 
They  enter  into  the  class  of  those  who  have  prepared  themselves  by 
private  study;  they  swell,  therefore,  the  proportions  of  rejections  in  that 
class.  Then  we  have  a  great  many  coming  up  from  various  gr'ammar 
schools,  others  from  private  and  proprietary  schools,  and  those  from 
normal  colleges.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  candidates 
pass  from  Normal  Colleges.  We  have  a  good  many  Scotch  candidates 
coming  up  from  the  training  colleges  of  the  Free  Kirk  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Scotland,  and  those  almost  always  come  up  well 
prepared,  and  pass  well. 

744.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  give  these  marks  without  any 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  candidate  ? — Yes. 

745.  Then  you  allow  men  of  40,  and  lads  of  16,  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  ? — Yes  ;  the  examiners  know  nothing  about  their  ages.  They 
must  have  attained  the  full  age  of  16  to  become  candidates. 

746.  As  regards  endowed  schools,  private  schools,  and  proprietary 
schools,  have  you  been  led  by  your  experience  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  comparative  value  of  the  education  given  in  those  classes  of  schools 
respectively  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that  with  regard  to  classes, 
because  these  returns  show  that  there  is  neaa-ly  an  equality  between  them 
in  the  per-centages  of  those  who  pass.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
very  close  approximation  in  the  numbers  ;  63  per  cent.,  as  nearly  as 
possible  two-thirds,  pass  from  each.  I  have  observed  with  regard  to 
particular  schools  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference.  We  have  cer- 
tain schools  which  send  us  regularly  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  and 
I  observe  a  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  pass,  and 
those  who  pass  with  credit,  coming  from  those  different  schools.  Some 
private  schools  send  us  up  some  of  our  best  men.     For  instance,  last 
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summer  six  came  up  from  one  school,  who  all  passed,  three  in  the  honours  W.  B.  Carpen- 
division,  and  the  rest  in  the  first  division.     On  the  other  hand,  from     'er,  M.D., 
another  school  which  I  could  name  (but  I  prefer  not,  of  course),  which  is  FJi.S.JP.G.S., 
a  public  school,  it  is  rather  the  exception  for  a  man  to  pass  well ;  they                ' 
send  up  many  candidates,  but  a  large  proportion  are  rejected,  and  others  i4thMar.  1865. 
■do  not  pass  with  credit.  

747.  Do  you  think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  education  of 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  classes  in  this  country  is  improving  ? — 
I  think  very  decidedly,  speaking  fi-om  my  experience  of  the  University  ; 
in  this  way,  that  when  those  examinations  were  first  established  in 
1838,  now  26  years  ago,  it  was  not  felt  safe  by.,  the  senate  to  require 
nearly  as  much  as  is  now  required  ;  various  additions  have  been  made  at 
diflerent  periods  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required.  For  example, 
about  five  years  ago  four  books  of  Euclid  were  required  instead  of  one  ; 
only  the  first  book  had  been  required  previously  :  a  few  years  before  that, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  were  both  made  compulsory,  whereas 
previously  there  had  been  an  option  between  them.  Then,  again,  a  higher 
standard  is  now  exacted  in  several  of  the  subjects  than  was  formerly 
required.  Formerly,  if  the  candidate  passed  well  in  his  classics  and 
mathematics,  unless  he  had  done  very  badly  indeed  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  he  was  not  rejected  ;  but  now  there  is  the  same 
standard  for  all  the  subjects,  and  in  that  way,  therefore,  the  stringency 
of  the  examination  has  been  considerably  increased  of  late  years  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  subjects  is  increased,  and  the  standai'd  of 
attainment  in  all  the  subjects  is  now  higher.  We  still  have  an  increasing 
number  of  candidates  coming  up.  When  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  requirements,  it  has  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  checking  for  a  year 
the  number  of  candidates  ;  for  instance,  in  1854  there  was  a  change 
made  ;  there  was  an  additional  requirement,  and  the  next  year  the 
number  fell  off  from  241  to  209.  In  the  year  after  that  it  got  up  again 
to  255,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since.  The  increase  of  the 
stringency  has  not  by  any  means  permanently  reduced  the  number.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  examination  is  now  more  thought  of  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  good  test  of  the  candidates'  acquirements,  than  it  ever  has 
been  before. 

748.  Taking  the  subjects  separately,  do  the  candidates  appear  pretty 
well  informed  with  regard  to  classics  when  they  come  up  to  you  ? — I 
think  the  principal  complaint  is  of  a  want  of  thorough  knowledge  in 
grammar  ;  a  good  exact  knowledge  of  grammar  is  that  which  the 
examiners  most-  complain  of  as  wanting  ;  but  then  there  are  certain 
schools  in  which  that  may  be  always  looked  for.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  candidates  who  come  up  from  Stonyhurst  College  would 
be  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  classics  ;  in  other  schools  we  know 
that  the  caadidates  will  probably  show  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
grammar. 

749.  Do  you  publish  any  report  in  which  you  analyse  the  nature  of 
the  qualifications  and  of  the  knowledge  brought  up  by  your  candidates, 
and  in  which  you  suggest  improvements,  and  point  out  deficiencies  ? — 
No  ;  the  senate  have  not  thought  it  fit  to  publish  any  more  than  is 
contained  in  their  minutes,  for  which  I  prepare,  after  each  examina- 
tion, a  table  of  the  rejections  in  the  different  subjects  ;  the  proportion 
who  pass  and  the  proportion  of  rejections.  I  think  it  would  be  invi- 
dious to  refer  to  any  particular  educational  establishment. 

750.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but,  for  instance,  pointing  out  that  in 
classical  attainments  there  is  a  want  of  good  grounding  in  grammar, 
generally  speaking  ;  you  do  not  publish  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

751.  As  to  classical  attainments,  do  you  see  any  improvement  in 
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W.  B.  Carpen-  respect  to  the  point  which  you  have  stated  ;  that  they  are  generally 
ter,  M.D.,      deficient  in  the  solidity  of  the  ground  work  ? — I  am  scarcely  prepared  to 
FM.S^.G.S.,  angler  that. 

'__'  752.    "With  regard  to  the  exact  sciences  and  the  mathematics,  do 

14thMar.  1865.  ^^®  candidates  come  up  tolerably  informed  upon  that  branch  of  know- 
,.  ledge  ? — Yes,  I  think  as  well  informed  as  upon  any  other  branch  ;  cer- 
tainly the  proportion  of  marks  gained  in  arithmetical  papers,  I  think,  is 
higher  than  that  gained  in  most  other  subjects ;  and  the  proportion 
gained  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  is  generally  very  respec- 
table. There  are  always  a  number  rejected  in  those  subjects  ;  but 
those  who  really  have  applied  themselves  carefully  to  them  generally 
pass  creditably. 

753.  With  regard  to  the  modern  languages  ? — ^I  think  the  French 
examiners  are  on  the  whole  very  well  satisfied  with  the  performances 
of  the  candidates ;  not  much  is  expected  from  them ;  they  are  not 
expected  to  write  French  at  this  examination,  but  simply  to  translate  ; 
there  is  a  book  previously  given  out,  and  then  they  are  expected  to 
translate,  and  to  answer  grammatical  questions  ;  there  are  a  few 
sentences  given,  usually  of  conversational  French,  from  a  book  not 
previously  given  out. 

754.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  understand  that  the  number  of  candidates 
who  come  up  from  year  to  year  has  constantly  increased  ? — Yes. 

755.  And  the  proportion  of  those  who  fail  in  this  examination  has 
remained  nearly  stationary  ? — ^Very  much  the  same. 

756.  Does  that  appear  to  show  so  far  a  stationary  condition  of  the 
middle-class  education  of  the  country  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  T  think,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  stringency  of  the  exami- 
nation has  much  increased;  and  that  the  stringency  of  the  examination 
should  increase  without  any  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rejections, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  considerable  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
the  number  of  the  candidates,  seems  to  me  to  show  a  decided  im- 
provement in  middle-class  education. 

757.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  that 
the  present  list  of  subjects  is  too  extensive  ;  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
attainments  superficial  ? — It  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities 
on  several  occasions,  and  very  ftiU  consideration  has  been  given  to 
it.  For  example,  the  question  of  omitting  chemistry  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  senate  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  considered 
at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  senate  by  a  large  majority 
determined  to  retain  it. 

758.  Suppose  there  are  about  500  candidates  a  year,  how  many  of 
those  would  receive  honours  in  the  examination  ? — ^I  will  take  the  last 
examination.  The  first  examination  conducted  upon  the  new  plan  was 
rather  tentative  ;  the  standard  of  honours  was  not  fixed  as  accurately  as 
it  might  have  been.  At  the  last  examination  it  was  generally  felt  by  the 
examiners  that  the  standard  taken  was  a  satisfactory  one,  and  about 
one-seventh  obtained  honours.  The  total  proportion  of  marks  for 
obtaining  a  place  in  the  honours  list  was  1,800  out  of  2,800;  1,800  was 
the  minimum,  2,800  was  the  total  aggregate  of  what  a  man  might  get, 
and  it  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  hours.  There  are  28  hours  of 
examination,  and  100  marks  per  hour  are  reckoned.  The  highest, 
I  think,  was  about  2,300 ;  there  were  as  many  as  nine  who  obtained 
above  2,000  marks;  and  I  think  about  31,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole,  obtained  above  1,800  marks,  which  was  the  standard  for  their 
being  in  the  honours  list. 

759.  What  would  be  the  lowest  number  of  marks  that  would  give  a 
pass  ? — There  is  no  lowest  aggregate  fixed,  because  it  would  frequently 
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happen  that  a  candidate,  so  to  speak,  scrapes  through  in  each  of  his  W.  B.  Carpenr 
subjects.   Every  examiner  may  say  he  has  not  done  badly  enough  for  me     'e*".  -^-D., 
to  reject  him,  and  yet  he  has  passed  very  poorly.     There  is  no  fixed  ■P-^.o'.jF.G.S., 
number  of  mai-ks.  '  '  ' 

760.  Could  not  you  say  one  year  with  another  about  what  would  be  i4thMar.  1865. 
the  lowest  number  obtained  by  a  pass  man  ? — Somewhere  about  1,000.       

761.  Are  the  modern  languages  in  the  examination  only  French  and 
German  ? — Tes. 

762.  I  presume  French  has  the  larger  number  ? — ^By  far  the  larger 
number  ;  five-sixths  at  least. 

763.  Has  the  question  of  introducing  Italian  ever  been  considered  ? 
— ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

764.  (Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  just  now,  I  think,  that  the  candidates 
from  the  normal  colleges  showed  the  largest  per-centage  of  passes  ? 
—Tes. 

765.  Are  the  candidates  from  the  normal  colleges  on  the  average  of 
the  same  age  as  the  others  ? — No,  they  are  decidedly  older.  I  should 
say  about  24  was  the  average  age. 

766.  Were  those  that  came  from  private  tuition  also  rather  older  ? 
— Yes,  many  of  them  are  men  quite  advanced  in  life. 

767.  The  candidates  from  the  normal  colleges,  you  say,  came  fi'om 
Scotland  ? — Many  of  them. 

768.  Were  there  more  Scotch  candidates  among  those  who  came  from 
the  normal  colleges  than  among  those  who  came  from  the  schools  ? — 
Certainly. 

769.  So  that  the  comparison  is  not  quite  fair  ;  it  is  not  simply  a  com- 
parison of  colleges  with  schools  ? — No,  they  are  a  picked  class  of  candi- 
dates. There  is  an  ambition  spreading  amongst  the  Scotch  schoolmasters 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  the  university  of  London,  and  every  year  now 
several  come  up  from  the  normal  colleges  of  Scotland.  There  have  in 
fact  been  many  efibrts  made  to  obtain  a  local  examination  in  Scotland,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  any  public  body  which  the  University  could 
recognize  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  Of  course  if  anybody 
connected  either  with  the  Free  Kirk  or  with  the  Established  Kirk  were  to 
take  up  the  matter,  it  would  be  in  a  spirit  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the 
other  body.  A  candidate  from  the  other  body  would  not  come  into  it. 
There  is  no  public  body  in  Scotland  which  has  seen  its  way  clear  to 
move  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  desire;  and  I  am  constantly 
receiving  letters  from  schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  begging  to  know  if  an 
examination  by  the  University  of  London  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
Scotland. 

770.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  infer  that  the 
amount  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  was  superior  to  that  in  the 
grammar  or  private  schools  that  send  candidates  to  you.  The  data 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  1  think  that  these 
men  are  generally  superior  men  of  their  class. 

771.  By  normal  schools  you  mean  schools  in  which  yoimg  men  are 
being  prepared  for  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

772.  You  said  just  now  that  all  the  subjects  were  marked  by  hours  ; 
100  mai-ks  for  every  hour? — ^Yes. 

773.  Does  that  mean  that  every  subject  has  the  same  number  of 
marks  ? — ^No  ;  the  papers  usually  are  three  hours  papers  ;  most  of  the 
papers  have  a  value  of  300  marks  assigned  to  them;  there  are 
papers,  however,  of  two  hours  only.  Classics  count  altogether  700, 
mathematics  count  600,  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  count  300 
each,  and  English  counts  600. 
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W.  B.  Carpen-      774.  You  say  that  the  per-centage  of  candidates  that  have  passed  has 

■p^'J^H^'^    remained  very  nearly  the  same;  it  is  not  quite  represented  in  your 

p  L  S         P*P®^^  ' — ^  should  say  so,  of  late  years. 

'  775.  How  far  back  do  you  carry  that  ? — About  six  years  ago  the 

14thMar.  1865.  great  change  occurred,  when  chemistiy  and  natural  philosophy  were 

put  on  the  same  footing  with  other  subjects  ;  that  is,  when  the  examiners 

in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  were  instructed  by  the  senate  to 
reject  candidates  who,  however  well  they  had  done  in  other  subjects, 
failed,  and  completely  failed  in  those  subjects.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  for  about  the  last  six  years  the  average  is  pretty  nearly  one-third. 
Now  and  then,  as  I  have  mentioned,  at  a  particular  examination  there 
would  be  a  larger  average. 

776.  (iHfr.  Baines.)  I  suppose  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
come  up  for  matriculation  are  those  who  are  destined  for  the  liberal 
professions  of  one  kind  or  another  ? — Yes. 

777.  Do  any  considerable  number  come  up  for  the  sake  of  the  honours 
who  are  either  country  gentleman,  or,  what  is  more  to  be  expected  in 
the  London  University,  destined  for  trade  ? — ^I  think  there  have  been  a 
good  many  ;  the  passing  of  the  matriculation  examination  has  been 
looked  upon  in  a  large  number  of  schools  as  in  itself  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. In  former  years,  before  the  Arts  examination  was  opened  as  it  is 
now,  when  every  one  who  came  up  for  a  degree  in  arts  was  obliged  to 
go  on  in  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges,  the  proportion  of  those  who  came 
up  for  matriculation  merely  was  very  considerable,  probably  one  half. 
Half  of  those  who  came  up  to  the  matriculation  examination  never  went 
further,  and  never  intended  to  go  further  ;  now  a  larger  proportion  go 
further.  Thus  in  the  year  1858,  72  came  up  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
examination  ;  in  the  year  1864,  171  came  up  for  the  First  Bachelor  of 
Arts  examination,  showing  a  very  large  increase.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  matriculated  candidates  now  come  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  on  for  some  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  ;  but  still 
I  am  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  come  up  merely  to  obtain  the 
credit  of  having  passed  the  Matriculation  examination. 

778.  Would  you  infer  from  that  fact  then  that  the  effect  of  yom*  ex- 
amination in  the  University  of  London  diffuses  itself  pretty  generally 
over  the  schools  intended  for  the  general  education  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  schools  in  the 
country  over  which  the  influence  of  the  university  examination  is  very 
great.  The  heads  of  many  of  which  schools  are  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  others  who,  although  not  connected  with  it  in  that  way, 
look  to  the  University  as  a  very  good  testing  body,  so  to  speak. 

779.  Your  examinations  were  formerly  all  conducted  in  London,  were 
they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

780.  Are  they  now  ? — 'We  have  local  examinations  now. 

781.  How  long  have  you  had  local  examinations  ? — About  five  years. 

782.  In  how  many  centres  ? — They  are  always  held  in  the  summer  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  They  have  been  held  in  Leeds  j  they  have 
been  held  in  Birmingham,  but  only  once  or  twice.  In  Leeds  they  were 
held  for  the  first  time  last  year.  They  are  held  at  some  of  the  Catholic 
colleges,  but  that  is  exclusively  for  them.  They  prefer  at  Stonyhurst, 
for  instance,  and  at  Ushaw  in  Durham,  that  their  candidates  should  be 
examined  on  the  spot ;  that  is  for  their  own  convenience,  and  they  do 
not  admit  other  candidates  ;  but  the  examinations  at  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Leeds,  are  open  to  anybody  who  chooses  to  come  and  pay  the 
local  fee. 

783.  May  we  infer  that  your  examinations  are  of  extended  usefulness 
when  they  are  thus  held  in  various  centres  of  population  throughout  the 
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country  ? — I  think  so,  certainly;  and  also  that  they  suggest  to  young  W.B.  Carpen- 

men  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  up  for  the  examination,  who  might  ^"'"''^^'a 

not  otherwise  do  so  ;  but  I  am  not  very  confident  of  this  :  I  think  it  is  p£g      ' 

so.  ' 

784.  Is  it  much  less  expensive  for  a  young  man  to  be  examined  in  i4thMar.l865. 

his  own  part  of  the  country  than  it  is  to  come  up  to  London  ? — Con- 

siderably  less  expensive,  because  he  pays  a  local  fee  of  1/.,  and  of  course 

the  journey  from  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  North  Wales  to  London, 
and  the  expense  of  residing  in  London,  will  cost  him  a  great  deal  more 
than  that. 

785.  Yon  have  found  no  great  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  on  your 
examinations  in  those  local  schools  ? — Not  the  least. 

786.  The  local  parties  have  willingly  co-opei-ated  with  you  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  guarantees  given.  The  University  has  from  the  first 
made  a  principle  of  sending  down  a  responsible  sub-examiner  in  charge 
of  the  examination.  It  has  been  thought  much  better  to  give  that 
guarantee  to  the  public,  than  to  have  it  conducted  by  local  authorities 
whom  we  could  perfectly  trust,  but  who  would  not  afford  the  same 
guarantee  to  the  public  as  an  officer  appointed  specially  by  the  Senate, 
sent  down  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  examination.  Parties  have 
been  found  who  have  been  willing  to  give  the  requisite  guarantee  for 
the  Sub-examiner's  fee  ;  the  amount  being  generally  made  good,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  degree  made  good,  by  the  local  fee  paid.  In  Manchester, 
I  know  that  the  local  fee  is  more  than  sufficient,  they  have  had  a 
surplus. 

787.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  the  papers  of  candidates  for  exami- 
nation come  under  your  own  notice  ? — Not  to  any  great  degree  ;  now  and 
then  I  look  at  some  of  the  papers.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  present  to 
the  committee  of  examinations,  after  every  examination,  the  papers  of 
the  candidates  rejected  in  single  subjects.  The  committee  always  look 
over  these  papers  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no  candidate  is  rejected  by 
any  undue  severity  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  and  if  they  are 
subjects  that  I  am  myself  familiar  with,  I  generally  look  over  them 
previously. 

788.  You  used  the  expression  "  the  committee,''  would  you  explain 
what  you  mean  ? — There  is  a  Committee  of  examinations,  a  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  specially  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  examinations 
in  arts,  laws,  and  sciences  ;  and  there  is  another  committee  for  medical 
examinations. 

789.  In  what  way  are  those  committees  constituted  ? — They  are 
appointed  by  the  senate  from  amongst  its  own  members. 

790.  From  what  you  know  generally  of  the  papers,  are  the  writing 
and  spelling  of  the  candidates  what  they  ought  to  be  ? — I  think  there  is 
not  much  to  complain  of  in  that  respect.  I  think  the  examiners  are 
generally  weU  satisfied  with  the  spelling. 

791.  Does  elementary  arithmetic  appear  to  be  carefully  and  accurately 
taught  as  a  rule  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  generally  in  the  higher  parts 
that  the  candidates  fail. 

792.  You  spoke  of  a  deficiency  as  existing  in  Latin  grammar ;  do 
you  think  that  equally  exists  in  English  grammar,  so  far  as  indicated  by 
the  questions  ? — The  questions  in  English  grammar  have  come  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  questions  of  etymology  and  derivation.  The  modern 
grammars,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  in  common  use  in  schools,  go  a 
great  deal  into  these  subjects  ;  such  grammars  as  Morell's,  Adams's, 
and  Mason's.  The  questions  are  generally  asked  out  of  those  grammars. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  examiner  has  the  grammar  before  him,  but  he 
asks  such  questions  as  are  taught  in  these  more  modern  granmiars. 
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TT.  B.  Carpen-  They  are  for  the  most  part  questions  bearing  upon  the  etymological 

p-^'o^'^'a    Structure  of  the  language.     There  are  always  questions  in  pure  grammar 

FL  S         ^^^'^  '  ^^^  ■""  *^i^^  ^^^^  purely  grammatical  questions  are  generally  well 

'  answered.     I  do  not  hear  the  examiners  complain  of  deficiency  in  the 

l4thMar.  1865.  grammatical  construction  of  the  answers  of  the  candidates. 

793.  I  did  not  so  much  allude  to  a  technical  knowledge  of  grammar 

as  to  what  you  might  call  a  fair  grammatical  way  of  writing  a  sentence  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  do  not  hear  much  complaint  from  the  examiners  on  that 
point ;  and  the  papers  I  have  myself  looked  at,  considering  that  those 
papers  are  written  in  haste,  under  pressure,  are  certainly,  1  think,  very 
fairly  constructed  in  point  of  grammar. 

794.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  candidates  who 
have  heen  instructed  in  Latin  show  a  better  acquaintance  with  the. 
English  grammar  than  those  who  have  not  been  instructed  in  Latin  ?— 
All  our  candidates  must  have  been  instructed  in  Latin, 

795.  Do  you  consider  that  the  candidates  sent  up  from  a  school  form 
a  fair  test  of  the  method  and  character  of  the  teaching  throughout  the 
school  generally,  or  merely  of  the  acquirements  of  picked  boys  ? — There 
is  a  great  diSerence  in  that  respect  in  different  schools.  I  know  that  in 
some  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  boys  of  the  school 
come  up  ;  for  instance,  I  know  that  in  one  school  last  summer,  the  one 
I  alluded  to  just  now,  the  whole  of  the  highest  form  at  the  school  came 
up.  The  head  of  that  school,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  University, 
told  me  that  he  conducted  the  studies  of  that  form  on  our  programme, 
and  went  regularly,  as  the  regular  systematic  instruction  of  the  school, 
through  all  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  University  ;  the  boys  did  not 
merely  get  up  their  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  but  there  was 
regular  systematic  instruction  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  year 
in  those  subjects.  Now  that  was  a  very  favourable  specimen.  Those 
boys  aU  passed,  and  passed  well.  They  were  young  boys  of  16  and  17 
years  of  age  ;  they  all  passed  in  the  first  division,  or  in  the  honour's 
division. 

796.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  general  object  of  men  of  the  age 
of  40  years  and  upwards  in  presenting  themselves  for  examination  ? — 
To  go  on  to  some  of  the  degrees  of  the  universities,  the  arts  or  sciences 
degrees  usually. 

797.  For  what  purpose  do  you  consider  the  degree  useful  to  them  in 
life  ? — Some  of  those  men  are  schoolmasters,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain  the  degree  as  a  credit  to  them. 

798.  Has  the  University  of  London  ever  been  invited  to  send  exami- 
ners to  visit  schools  on  the  spot  ? — No,  there  have  never  been  any 
applications. 

799.  Has  that  plan  ever  been  considered  by  the  Senate  as  desirable 
to  be  carried  out  ? — I  think  the  Senate  have  felt  at  present  they  have 
enough  to  deal  with  in  carrying  out  their  own  system.  There  have 
been  so  many  changes  made  in  the  University  of  late  years  :  the  intro- 
duction of  the  degree  in  science  ;  and  the  revision  of  all  the  regulations, 
—the  regulations  in  arts,  the  regulations  in  medicine,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  regulations  in  laws.  AU  these  subjects  have  occupied  the 
Senate  fully,  and  I  think  they  would  have  been  unwilling  up  to  this 
time  to  entertain  any  applications  of  that  kind. 

800.  You  are  aware  that  that  plan  is  carried  out  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

801.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  well-considered  scheme  of  the 
kind,  when  it  is  practicable  to  carry  it  out,  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  education  generally  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  should  rather  myself 
see  a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  local  centres,  and  I  should  rather 
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see  the  candidates  from  all  schools  brought  together  than  to  have  a  W.  B.  Carpen- 
separate  inspection  of  individual  schools.  ter,  M.D., 

802.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  your  reason  for  that  opinion  ? — ^I  think  it    '   p"25-    ' 
would  prove'a  better  test  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  systems  of  in-  ' 
struction  followed  in  the  different  schools,  and  there  would  be  a  healthy  14th  Mar.  1865^ 

emulation  amongst  them.     I  know,  for  example,  that   the   heads   of      • 

Stonyhurst  College  value  extremely   the  opportunity  of  comparison 

which  our  examinations  give,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  their  methods 
of  education  ;  and  their  candidates  are  among  the  best  that  come  up 
to  us. 

803.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  more  precisely 
the  division  of  the  men  who  pass  the  matriculation  examination  ;  there 
is  the  honours  division,  how  are  those  men  in  the  honours  division  ar- 
ranged ? — In  the  honours  division  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
merit. 

804.  Then  there  is  the  first  division  ? — They  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 

805.  And  in  the  second  division  also  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  reason  for 
calling  the  first  division  the  "  honours  "  division,  and  the  next  division 
the  "  first "  division.  The  "  honours  "  division  consists  of  the  best  men 
out  of  the  "  first  "  division.  The  reason  is  this,  that  the  Law  Society 
admits  all  who  pass  in  the  first  division  to  an  exemption  from  one  year 
of  articles,  and  that  is  an  important  privilege  ;  therefore,  when  the 
new  arrangement  was  made,  it  was  determined  by  the  senate  to  keep 
the  whole  of  the  first  division  very  much  as  it  was,  not  to  call  it  a 
second  division,  but  to  consider  the  honours  division  as  a  portion  of  the 
first  division,  eliminated,  so  to  speak,  by  a  superior  merit  from  it. 

806.  Then  we  understand  distinctly  that  all  those  men  who  are  in 
the  second  division  are  men  who  must  have  passed  in  every  one  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  ? — Yes. 

807.  The  men  who  get  into  the  first  division  are  those  who  have  got 
a  certain  number  of  marks  ;  what  is  the  minimum  ? — The  minimum  in 
the  first  division  is  1,400. 

808.  And  then  those  in  the  honours  division  are  those  who  have 
obtained  above  1800  ? — ^Yes. 

809.  WUl  you  tell  me  what  advantages  a  man  holding  a  matriculation 
certificate  of  the  University  of  London  has  besides  the  exemption  of  a 
year's  articles  in  the  law  ? — He  is  admitted  to  all  the  examinations  of 
the  University  ;  he  is  admitted  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education 
at  Sandhurst  without  any  previous  examination  ;  and  he  is  admitted 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  to  enter  upon  his  medical 
curriculum.  The  College  of  Surgeons  imposes  a  tolerably  strict  examina- 
tion in  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages  upon  candidates 
for  the  Fellowship,  which  is  the  higher  honour  of  the  college  above 
simple  membership ;  but  those  who  have  passed  our  matriculation 
examination  are  allowed  to  waive  that  examination. 

810.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  matriculation 
examination  would  seem  to  argue  that  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmasters  in  the  counti-y,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils,  to  take  the  matriculation  examination  as  a  test  of  the  teaching  ? 
— I  think  it  is  so  certainly.  Every  Medical  student  and  every  Law 
student  must  now  pass  one  of  a  certain  number  of  examinations,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  ranking  amongst  those.  Our 
examination  also  ranks  in  that  category,  but  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage for  law  students,  that  those  who  pass  our  examination  in  the  first 
division  are  allowed  an  exemption  of  one  year. 
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W.B.  Carpen-      811.  Tou  hare  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  matriculation  exami- 

ter,  M.V^      nation  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  education  given  in  schools  ;  do  you 

FM.8.JP.G.S^  tjjjjj^  that  that  effect  is  limited  to  the  boys  who  come  from  those  schools 

•        to  the  matriculation  examination,  or  do  the  whole  of  the  boys  In  the 

14thMar.  1865.  school  derive  the  advantage  of  the  stimulus  given  by  the  matriculation 

examination  ? — I  feel  very  sure  that  it  extends  a  great  way  beyond 

the  candidates  who  actually  present  themselves  for  matriculation, 
and  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  public  school  to  which  I  just 
now  alluded  as  one  from  which  many  candidates  came  to  us,  but  those 
candidates  have  not  cut  a  good  figure  in  the  examinations.  I  know 
that  that  &ct  has  been  employed  by  the  governors  of  that  school  as  a 
reason  for  finding  &ult  with  the  course  of  instruction  prosecuted  in  the 
school,  and  for  endeavouring  to  improve  or  remodel  it ;  and  that  is  a 
large  schooL 

812.  Tou  say  that  the  rejections  amount  nearly  to  about  one-third  of 
those  who  present  themselves  ;  do  the  plucked  men  reappear  at  ftitnre 
examinations  ? — A  large  proportion  of  them  appear  again. 

8i3.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  a  large  proportion  of  them  eventually 
pass  ? — ^Many  of  them  are  rejected  again.  It  generally  happens  that  of 
those  who  have  been  rejected  before,  about  one-half  are  rgected  again. 

814.  Are  they  allowed  to  come  up  any  number  of  times  ? — Tes  ;  we 
have  had  men  come  up  four  or  five  times  after  being  rejected,  sometimes  in 
one  subject  and  sometimes  in  another,  devoting  themselves  in  the  in- 
terval to  the  subject  on  which  they  were  last  rejected,  and  then  n^lect- 
ing  the  others. 

815.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Plucked  men  have  always  the  opportuniiy  of 
knowing  by  inquiring  at  the  ofiice  in  what  subjects  ihey  have  &iled  ? 
—Tes. 

816.  Then  the  questions  of  each  year  are  published  in  the  calendar  of 
the  following  year  ? — ^Tes. 

817.  In  that  way  both  candidates  and  schoolmasters  are  able  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  kind  of  information  which  wiU  be  required  at  the  exami- 
nations ? — They  are. 

818.  Tou  have  stated  that  candidates  present  themselves  at  all  ages 
after  the  age  of  16  ;  can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  which 
wiU  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ages  at  which  men  are  most  successftil 
at  these  examinations  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  earlier  ages.  For 
several  examinations  together  I  find  that  a  larger  proportion  passed  at 
16,  and  a  larger  proportion  got  into  the  first  division  at  16.  It  does  not 
always  hold  good.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  there  will  be  a  batch  of 
eight  or  10  men  who  have  come  up  from  the  training  colleges ;  they 
all  pass  well,  and  that  raises  the  proportion  at  their  age.  I  think  at  the 
last  examination  17  was  the  age  of  greatest  success.  At  the  examina- 
tion in  January  1865  the  total  per-centage  of  rejections  being  33,  the 
per-centage  of  rejected  at  16  was  37,  but  the  proportion  rejected  at  17 
was  31.     It  wiU  generally  vary  between  these  two  ages. 

819.  Tou  vrill  be  safe  in  saying  that  those  who  pass  best  are  of  the 
ages  of  16  and  17  ? — Generally  speaking. 

820.  Can  you  teU  the  Commission  what  is  the  per-centage  of  rejec- 
tions in  the  higher  ages  of  18, 19,  20,  and  so  on  ? — ^In  the  last  exa- 
mination 12  candidates  came  up  above  30,  and  of  those  six  were 
rejected,  50  jwr  cent.  That  is  always  the  case.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
how  constantly  that  is  the  case.  In  June  1864,  21  came  up  above  30, 
and  52  per  cent,  were  rejected. 

821.  Can  you  give  us  information  as  regards  the  intermediate 
ages,  for  instance,  the  age  of  18  ;  what  per-centage  are  rejected  at  that 
age  ? — They  vary  in  different  years  very  much,  but  are  generally  above 
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the  average  of  the  whole  ;  for  instance,  in  the  year  1863  (and  this  is  W.B.  Can>eif 
remarkable)  in  July,  at  the  age  of  18  the  total  proportion  of  rejections     ^r,  M.V., 
was  34A-  per  cent.,  that  is  a  trifle  over  one-third  ;  the  proportion  re-  ^•^•^•^•G.S., 
jected  at  16  was  only  28  •  9  per  cent.,  29  per  cent,  we  may  say  in  round  '  '  ' 

numbers.    At  17  it  was  38  per  cent. ;  at  18  it  was  44  per  cent.     It  i4thMar.  1865. 
then  fell  lower,  being  only  24  per  cent,  between  21  and  24  years  of     - 
age ;  it  was  I  believe  a  batch  of  Scotch  schoolmasters  who  came  np 
and  reduced  the  proportion.     Generally  speaking  the  rejections  are 
fewest  at  the  earlier  ages. 

822.  The  inference  you  would  draw  from  your  statistics  is  this,  that 
supposing  a  boy  to  be  of  fair  average  abilities,  and  subjected  to  the 
best  influences  of  education,  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  would  not  be  too  severe  an  examination  to  boys 
of  16  to  17  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  is  the  case,  from  observations 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  ;  in  the  case  of  my  own 
sons,  for  instance,  three  of  whom  passed  it  with  ease  before  they  were 
17  years  of  age. 

823.  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  chemistry  into  the  examination  ;  would  you  say  now 
that  this  subject  is  fairly  established  in  the  examination  ? — I  think  it  is 
quite  so,  and  the  examination  has  been  more  satisfactory  since  the 
range  was  altered  and  made  more  definite  by  limiting  it  to  the  subjects 
of  heat  and  the  non-metallic  elements ;  there  is  a  much  greater  exact- 
ness of  knowledge  now  than  when  the  specification  was  more  vague. 

824.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  schoolmasters  have  now  for 
the  most  part  made  provision  in  the  schools  for  practical  instruction  in 
chemistry  ? — I  know  it  is  the  case  with  many  schools. 

825.  And  that  you  have  reason  to  infer  that  that  is  the  result  of 
insisting  upon  this  department  of  examination  ? — Yes. 

826.  Are  you  aware  that  an  objection  has  been  made  to  too  great 
variety  of  subjects  of  matriculation  examination  ?  Have  you  any  obser- 
servations  to  make  on  that  ? — Do  you  mean  officially  or  personally  ? 

827.  Within  your  knowledge  either  way  ? — I  have  an  opinion  myself, 
certainly,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  give  an  option,  especially 
as  regards  the  subject  of  Greek.  I  know  that  the  Greek  is  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  got  up  by  cramming  merely.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
process  is  really  beneficial  to  the  candidate.  I  believe  that  an  option 
between  Greek  and  an  additional  modern  language,  for  instance 
German,  would  be  thought  to  be  a  boon  by  many  of  the  candidates.  I 
do  not  myself  see  that  it  would  lower  the  character  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

828.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  cramming  ? — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  book  is  given  out 
previously.  I  know  that  at  one  time  there  were  cases  of  this  kind  ; 
a  candidate  would  learn  off  a  translation  of  the  whole  book,  and 
would  get  his  cue  from  his  neighbour  as  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  extract.  The  answering  of  certain  grammatical  questions  is  now 
necessary,  but  at  that  time  if  a  candidate  wrote  his  translation  he  would 
pass  ;  that  would  not  now  be  the  case.  I  know  within  my  own  know- 
ledge of  a  young  man  who  got  up  enough  Greek  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth  while  he  was  working  at  many  other  subjects  also  ;  the 
fact  being,  I  believe,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle-class 
schools  Greek  is  not  taught  as  an  ordinary  subject  of  instruction. 

829.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  matri- 
culation examination  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  improving  the 
character  of  the  schools.  I  presume  that  you  discover  a  great  variety 
in  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  ? — ^Very  great  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
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■W.  B.  Carpen-  "said^    There  are  certain  schools  from  which  we  always  expect  flie 

■^  ^S^'e^'^'e    candidates  to  be  well  troiiied  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  schools  in 

p'rJf        ■which  I  know  from  experience  that  we  cannot  look  for  a  high  standard. 

■    '  830.  Do  any  of  the  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination,  aa 

i4thMar.  1865.  fsx  as  you  are  aware,  show  that  they  have  been  previously  up  to  the 

Oxford    and   Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  ? — Yes  ;    I  have 

known  candidates  who  have  mentioned  to  me  that  they  have  already 
passed  those  examinations. 

831.  The  principle  of  the  University  of  London  in  regard  to  all  its 
facilities  is  that  a  good  general  education  should  precede  tiie  subject  of 
special  professional  study  ;  I  presume  you  have  no  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  that  either  from  your  official  or  personal  experience  ? — ^It  is 
required  by  the  regulation. 

832.  But  as  a  principle  ? — Certainly  not.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
prestige  which  the  University  degree  in  medicine  has  acquired  is  in  a 
great  degree  based  on  the  fact  that  a  good  previous  education  has  been 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  entrance  upon  a  course  of  medical  study 
for  a  degree. 

833.-  Are  you  aware  whether  the  University  of  London  in  its  matri- 
culation and  graduation  has  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  the  scholastic  profession  ;  whether  the  effect  of 
the  University  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  business  of  education  either  numerically  or  in 
merit  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

834.  There  are  many  men  who  come  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion who  pass,  and  who  are  not  destined  for  professions  ;  do  you  think 
that  the  fact  of  their  passing  that  matriculation  and  getting  their  foot, 
as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  University,  is  a  great  inducement  to 
a  man  to  go  on  and  take  a  full  degree  ? — Z  think  it  is  more  so  since  the 
degree  in  Arts  has  been  opened  to  candidates  not  attending  affiliated 
colleges.  I  am  sure  of  it.  With  reference  to  your  previous  question 
I  think  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way  :  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  a  University  degree  now  given  by  the 
University  have  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  a  higher  kind  of  work  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  education ;  that  assistants 
in  schools  now  set  it  before  themselves  as  an  object  of  ambition  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  the  University,  and  prosecute  their  studies  while 
stUl  doing  their  work  as  masters  ;  they  prosecute  a  higher  study  with 
that  object  before  them. 

835.  Would  that  stimulus  apply  more  or  less,  or  equally,  to  men  who 
are  living  in  London  and  men  living  in  the  country  ? — ^I  think  quite 
equally  in  both  cases.  I  know  that  in  the  north  of  England  there  are 
many  who  are  led  on  in  that  manner,  and  who  go  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds  for  their  examination  ;  but  to  Manchester  especially. 

836.  With  regard  to  the  graduation,  what  proportion  of  the  graduates 
do  not  proceed  from  the  affiliated  colleges  ? — I  should  think  from  one- 
thii-d  to  two-fifths,  speaking  at  random.  I  did  not  take  out  any  statistics 
in  regard  to  graduation.  I  understood  them  to  be  expected  with  regard 
to  the  Matriculation  examination.  I  think  if  I  were  to  say  between 
one-third  and  two-fifths,  it  would  be  about  the  mark. 

837.  What  are  the  affiliated  colleges  ? — University  College,  and  King's 
College,  London,  the  various  Catholic  colleges — Stonyhurst,  Ushaw, 
St.  Edmunds,  Ware,  Oscott, — and  a  large  number  of  denominational 
colleges  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  country;  also  the  Queen's  colleges 
of  Ireland ;  generally  speaking  the  Dissenters'  colleges  in  London  and 
the  country  ;  also  Owen's  college  (a  very  important  college)  in  Man- 
chester, and  Queen's  College,  Liverpool,  both  quite  undenominationaL 
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838.  You  said  a  short  time  ago  that  the  University  of  London  had.  W.  B.  CarpfH'. 
never  conducted  a  local  examination  in  Scotland  ;  what  about  Ireland  ?      ter,  M.D., 
— ^We  shall,  next  summer,  conduct  a  local  examination  in  Ireland,  at  F.It.S.JP.G.S.., 
the  request  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  institutions  there.  '      ' 

839.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  this  year  local  examinations  are  to  be  held  uth  Mar.  1865. 
at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Carlow  ;  are  these  the  only  ones  ? — The  ■ 
only  ones  from  which  applications  have  yet  been  received.      They 
requested  to  have  it  announced  in  the  Calendar,  but  it  is  open,  you  will 

see,  to  any  city,  town,  or  college  ;  and  applications  will  be  received  up 
to  the  1  st  of  May. 

840-1.  How  many  centres  were  there  last  year  ? — We  had  five. 

842.  {Mr.  Forster.)  In  this  table  you  have  given  us  the  sources  from 
whence  students  proceed.  When  you  state  the  number  of  students 
from  colleges,  is  it  from  those  which  are  affiliated  ? — ^Yes. 

843.  Then  I  find  "  from  grammar  schools."  Does  thatinclude  what 
are  generally  called  the  public  schools,  such  as  Rugby  ? — Yes,  We 
have  very  few  from  them.    It  includes  such  a  school  as  Marlboi'ough. 

844.  With  regard  to  the  nine  schools  that  were  under  the  previous 
Commission,  can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion  of  your  students 
from  the  grammar  schools  have  come  from  those  nine  schools  ? — ^Very 
few  indeed  ;  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  have  any  from  the  great  public 
schools. 

845.  What  description  of  grammar  schools  do  they  come  from 
generally  ? — The  schools  to  which  I  believe  this  Commission  is 
especially  directing  its  attention  ;  endowed  schools  through  the  country. 

846.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  ever  had  one  from  Eton  ? — Yes, 
one  or  two  ;  only  one  or  two.  That  was  where  there  was  a  special 
object  in  coming  up,  as  for  instance,  the  medical  profession. 

847.  {Mr.  Forster.')  Can  you  without  entering  into  details  give  us 
general  idea  of  any  impression  you  have  formed  as  to  the  preparation 
with  which  boys  come  from  the  grammar  schools  as  compared  with  the 
private  schools  ? — I  think  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  give  any  definite 
statement  upon  that  point,  because  I  believe  those  who  come  up  from 
grammar  schools  have  pfetty  generally  had  the  education  which  they 
have  obtained  there  supplemented  by  special  instruction.  Our  plan  is 
to  ask  the  candidate  when  he  registers  where  he  has  obtained  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  education.  We  will  say  he  has  been  five  years  at 
Cranford  grammar  school,  for  instance  j  then  I  know  that  he  has  not 
learnt  there  all  that  he  has  prepared  for  the  examination.  Perhaps  he 
has  learnt  classics  and  mathematics  there,  but  he  has  got  up  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  French,  perhaps,  by  other  means. 

848.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  the  number  of  subjects  which 
you  give  for  examination  is  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  students 
who  come  up  are  prepared  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  are. 

849.  By  private  tuition  ? — By  private  tuition.  For  instance,  I  know 
by  letters  which  1  receive  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  candidate 
under  such  circumstances  to  go  to  the  medical  man  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, some  friend  of  his,  and  ask  him  to  help  him  in  chemistry  or 
natural  philosophy. 

850.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fact  of  your  insisting  upon  the 
students  being  examined  in  Natural  philosophy  and  Chemistry  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  those  sciences  to  be  studied  in  many  schools  ? — In 
many  private  schools  I  am  certain. 

851.  In  any  endowed  schools,  or  in  grammar  schools? — ^I  have  no 
reason  to  think  so. 
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W,  B.  Carpen-      852.  Do  you  know  of  any  grammar  schools  in  which  they  are  thus 
^•^^•>      prepared? — Not  in  endowed  schools.     I  know  of  it  in  many   pro- 
FX^      '  P'''®**''y  schools,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  any  endowed  schools. 

853.  Is  there   any  minimum  of  marks  for  any  pai'ticular  subject 

14thMar.  1865.  below  which  it  does  not  count  ? — No,  for  this  reason  ;  the  verdict  in 
"'  regard  to  any  particular  candidate  is  always  governed  by  the  manner 

in  which  he  has  gone  through  other  subjects  in  some  degree.  I  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  when  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date is  presented,  and  when  the  examiner  in  one  subject  says,  "  We 
"  must  reject  him,"  the  question  is  always  put,  "  Is  that  absolute,  or  is 
"  it  subject  to  revision  ?  "  Well,  the  examiners  may  say,  "  that  is 
"  absolute,"  then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  for  however  well  the 
candidate  may  have  done  in  every  other  subject,  he  is  rejected  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  say,  "  How  has  he  done  in  other  subjects  ?  "  and 
he  may  have  done  extremely  well  in  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  both, 
and  the  examiners  may  say,  "  Then  we  will  allow  him  to  pass." 

854.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  He  must  do  something  ? — He  must  do  some- 
thing. He  must  answer  three  or  four  questions  j  but  any  candidate 
who  shows  really  an  ignorance,  or  want  of  apprehension  of  the  subject 
altogether,  is  rejected,  however  well  he  may  have  done  in  other 
subjects. 

855.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  this  board  consist  simply  of  examiners  ? — 
Of  examiners. 

856.  The  committee  of  which  you  spoke  ? — ^No.  The  examiners 
actually  engaged  in  the  examination  all  meet,  and  the  registrar  is 
appointed  by  the  senate  or  chairman  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  uni- 
formity and  continuity  of  system,  because  the  examiners  are  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  committee  of  which  I  spoke  is  a  committee  of  the  senate 
who  charge  themselves  with  various  functions  relating  to  the  examina- 
tions. For  instance,  all  the  papers  which  are  prepared  by  the  examiners 
are  submitted  to  the  committee  before  they  are  printed,  and  very  fre- 
quently it  happens  that  that  committee  will  offer  suggestions  in  regard 
to  those  papers  to  the  examiners. 

857.  Is  the  award  of  the  examiners  after  they  have  compared  their 
respective  results  final,  or  does  the  committee  make  up  the  lists  ? — 
The  examiners  make  up  the  lists,  and  the  only  point  with  which  the 
committee  change  themselves  is  the  looking  into  the  papers  of  those 
who  are  rejected  in  single  subjects.  They  think  it  desirable  always 
to  look  over  those,  as  a  kind  of  check  on  the  examination  generally  ; 
but  you  will  find  by  looking  at  these  statistics  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  candidates  are  rejected  for  several  subjects.  The  men  who  are 
badly  prepared  in  one  subject  are  generally  the  men  who  are  badly 
prepared  in  other  subjects. 

858.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Is  there  any  minimum  of  passing  ? — ^No,  there  is 
no  minimum-of  passing  ;  it  depends  so  much  on  other  circumstances. 

859.  I  see  that  in  these  regulations  for  matriculation  you  say  the 
examiner  shall  not  be  precluded  from  putting  viva  voce  questions  to 
the  candidates.  Do  they  often  do  so  ? — No,  not  often.  Sometimes 
cases  arise.  For  instance,  supposing  there  is  a  suspicion  of  copying,  and 
yet  the  examiner  is  not  certain  which  has  copied  from  the  other  ;  he 
might  have  up  the  two  candidates  before  him,  and  ask  questions  to 
Escertain  the  candidate's  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 

860.  Do  the  examiners  meet  the  local  candidates  in  the  provinces  ;  do 
they  meet  them  at  all  ? — No. 

861 .  Then  in  the  Provinces  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  a  viva 
voce  examination  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  merely  a  check  that  may  bo  regoi-ted  to. 
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862.  Do  you  object  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  W.  B.  Carpen- 
your  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  medical  profession  ? — This  table      n'o^"?;'© 
■mil  show  pretty  fairly  the  proportion.    Those  who  come  up  for  the  "•"^^^"•"■» 
preliminary  scientific  examination,  which  is  the  first  of  our  medical  ' 

examination,  constitute,  we  may  say,  about  one-fifth  on  the  average.        i4thMar.  18S5. 

"  863.  Have  you  means  of   knowing  what  proportion  are  intended 

for  the  ministry  of  any  denomination  ? — I  could  not  say  with  certainty 
the  proportion  ;  a  considerable  number.  Our  list  of  graduates  and  of 
Bachelors  of  Arts  will  show  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  who 
are  engaged  in  the  ministry  ;  casting  my  eye  down  one  column  there 
are  9  out  of  40. 

864.  That  includes  ministers  of  every  denomination  ? — ^Yes. 

865.  The  Established  Church  ?— Yes. 

866.  Any  Roman  Catholics  ? — ^Yes. 

867.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Does  it  commonly  occur  that  pupils  are  able  to  pass 
the  matriculation  examination,  coming  directly  from  schools  of  any 
class,  or  have  they  any  intermediate  tuition  ? — I  know  of  many  who 
come  up  straight  from  the  school. 

868.  And  they  are  taught  in  all  those  subjects  in  those  schools  ? — 
Yes;  I  gave  an  example  of  a  school,  and  I  know  of  several  other  schools 
in  which  the  same  completeness  of  preparation  exists ;  I  cite  that 
merely  to  show  the  influence  of  the  university  in  determining  the 
regular  system  of  work  of  the  school ;  and  I  know  of  many  other  schools 
in  which  the  candidates  are  fully  prepared  for  the  examination  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  work, — for  example,  University  CoUege 
school.  All  the  subjects  required  by  the  University  are  specifically  and 
regularly  taught  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school. 

869.  Is  the  comparative  value  of  papers  in  different  subjects  a  matter 
of  previous  publicity  ? — No,  it  is  not  published  by  the  senate  ;  I  think 
it  is  pretty  generally  known  amongst  the  candidates. 

870.  Tlie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examiners  do  not  make  that  known? 
— "No  J  it  is  not  made  known  by  the  senate. 

871.  You  prefer  examinations  at  local  centres  to  examinations  of  par- 
ticular schools  ;  have  those  examinations  been  held  repeatedly  at  the 
same  centres  ? — Yes ;  at  Manchester  now  it  has  been  held  for  five 
years. 

872.  Do  the  same  schools  send  pupils  constantly  to  the  same  centres? 
—There  are  always  some  that  send  regularly. 

873.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  Oxford 
rather  than  the  Cambridge  examiners.  You  do  not  hear  of  any  capri- 
cious or  personal  objection  from  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are 
sent  to  those  centres  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  nothing  has  ever  come  before 
me  in  any  way. 

874.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  the  Commission 
with  a  list  of  the  endowed  schools  which  have  sent  in  candidates  to 
your  examinations  ? — Yes. 

875.  Could  you  give  the  per-centage  of  those  that  have  passed, 
and  those  that  have  failed  from  each  school  ? — ^Yes,  that  could  be 
prepared. 

876.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  furnish  the  Commission  with 
the  comparative  scale  of  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  ? — I  can  tell 
you  at  once  ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  hours  occupied  by 
each  subject. 

11643.  G 
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W.  B.  Carpen'      877.  Perhaps  yon  will  put  it  in  writing  and  send  it  to  the  Com- 
■tir,  Jtf.i>.,     mission  ? — ^Yes, 

"if^'/iP    ■'  I-atin  Translation       - 

„      (jrrammar  ... 

~t4thMar.  1865.  Greek  Translation  and  Grammar 

'  English  Grammar       ... 

„       History  and  Modern  Geography 
French  or  German     ... 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
Geometry       -  .  _  .  . 

Natural  Philosophy    -  .  .  - 

Chemistry      ..... 

2800 

878.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  your  opinion  of  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  your  present  system  of  requiring 
young  men  to  pass  in  so  many  subjects,  instead  of  requiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  smaller  iMimber  of  subjects  ? — ^I  believe  myself  from  the 
e:^perience  which  I  have  had,  that  the  examination  is  not  more  compre- 
hensive than  is  desirable  for  laying  a  good  basis  for  further  and  higher 
study.  I  myself  quite  agree  with  those  who  framed  the  programme  of 
that  examination,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  mind  of  a  boy 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  subjects  which  are  there  spe- 
cified. I  reserve  the  question  of  Greek,  because  that  is  one '  I  have 
already  mentioned.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry,  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  University,  is  in  the  least  degree  incompatible  with  a 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  classics  and  pure  mathematics-; 
and  I  base  that  upon  the  fact  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  own  experience  as  registrar,  and  my  own  pretty  accurate  know^ 
ledge  extending  over  several  years  of  TJniversity  College  school,  at 
which  my  own  sons  have  been  pupils  year  after  year,  that  those  who 
really  obtain  the  best  knowledge,  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  are  those  who  have  the  greatest  power  of 
grasping  the  other  subjects,  and  who  obtain  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them. 

879.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  And  you  apply  that  to  average  boys  ? — ^I 
should  say  so  certainly  with  regard  to  average  boys.  If  I  had  been 
aware  that  it  would  have  been  of  use,  I  could  have  brought  down  a  table 
which  T  had  of  all  marks  obtained  by  all  the  honours  candidates  at  the 
last  two  examinations.  As  I  have  just  now  said,  that  table  would  show 
explicitly  that  those  who  do  best  in  classics  and  mathematics  also  do 
best  in  the  other  studies  ;  and  the  highest  candidate  out  of  the  330, 1 

.  think,  who  came  up  last  Midsummer,  was  a  lad  of  16. 

880.  {Mr.  Acland.)  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  fact  which 
I  imderstood  you  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  this  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  BO  many  subjects  has  been  for  a  long  time  before  the  world,  a. 
large  number  of  the  practical  educators  of  England  have  not  conformed 
to  your  standard,  but  that  boys  have  been  obliged  to  leave  those  schools 
and  to  go  elsewhere  to  supplement  their  education  ? — I  think  that  dei- 
pends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  want  of  encouragement  which  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  study  of  science  in  this  country  by  the  great  public 
bodies,  and  to  the  fact  of  those  endowments  in  the  grammar  schools 
having  limited  the  course  of  instruction  in  many  schools  to  classics  only^ 
and  in  most  others  to  classics  and  mathematics. 
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881.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  W.  B.  Ganai.- 
views  which  yon  have  been  led  to  form  in  the  course  of  your  experience     ter,U.D., 
with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  education  of  the  middle  P-'t-^-^-O.S.. 
classes  in  this  country  ? — ^I  have  been  connected  with  medical  teaching  ' 
almost  from  the  age  at  which  I  ceased  myself  to  be  a  student.     The  i4tbMar.  1866; 
year  after  I  left  Edinburgh  I  was  appointed  lecturer  on  medical  juris-      ___ 
prud^ice  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  and  I  was  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  that  school,  and  afterwards  with  London  medical  schools. 

For  seven  years  I  was  principal  of  University-  Hall,  an  establishment 
connected  with  University  College,  for  the  reception  of  students  in  arts 
and  other  subjects,  giving  them  the  same  advantages  with  regard  to 
tuition  and  other  arrangements  which  are  given  in  the  halls  and  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  have  therefore  had  considerable  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  standard  of  education  amongst  the  classes  which 
furnish  the  students  of  the  Medical  profession,  and  of  Arts  students  of 
rather  a  superior  class.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  resident 
students  in  University  Hall  come  from  wealthy  parents  in  the 
northern  districts,  Lancashire  manufacturers.  I  had  considerable 
opportunity  therefore  of  judging  of  the  standard  of  education  which 
they  had  attained.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  great  deficiency  which 
exists  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  of  attainment,  as  a  deficiency  of  exact- 
ness in  the  earlier  stages. 

882.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  field  through  which 
information  spreads  so  much  as  the  exactness  with  which  the  principles 
are  studied  of  the  difierent  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  comprised 
within  that  field  ? — Yes. 

883.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  make  any  other  statement  you 
wish  on  that  subject  ? — With  regard  to  grammatical  training,  the 
groundwork  of  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  I  believe  from  all  I 
have  gathered,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  from  conversations  with 
others,  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  the  middle-class 
instruction  at  the  present  time,  schoolmasters  being  anxious  to 
make  a  show  that  their  pupils  shall  be  said  to  be  reading  certain  books  ; 
and  that  it  is  very  often  found  by  examination  or  by  a  change  of  school 
boys  going  from  one  school  into  another  where  greater  rigour  is  re- 
quired— ^that  there  is  an  aim  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  push  on 
^eir  boys  faster  than  their  early  studies  justify. 

884.  Tour  experience  has  probably  been  directed  chiefiy  to  what  may 
be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  rather  than  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  farmers  ? — In  one  of  the  hospitals  with  which  I  was  for 
several  years  connected,  the  London  Hospital,  I  found  a  very  marked 
difierence  in  the  grade  of  education  of  the  pupils  who  came  from  the 
eastern  counties  genei-ally,  from  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  those  to  whom 
I  had  been  accustomed  in  the  Bristol  medical  school ;  so  much  so  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  lower  my  style  of  lecturing.  I  lectured  on 
physiology,  and  I  found  it  was  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  make  myself 
understood,  to  lower  considerably  my  standard  of  teaching. 

885.  To  the  eastern  men  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  difference  will  be 
found  in  the  different  medical  schools  of  London  which  have  different 
local  coimexions,  as  to  the  standard  of  education  and  the  style  of  teaching 
which  different  sets  of  men  will  bear. 

886.  I  suppose  the  pupils  who  come  to  you  for  examination  from  the 
London  University  come  rather  from  the  upper  division  of  the  middle- 
class  schools  rather  than  from  the  lower  division,  where  the  sons  of  small 
tradesmen  and  farmers  are  taught  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking  ;  I  am 
speaking  of  medical  candidates. 

887.  But  generally  ? — A  very  large  number  come  up  for  the  degree 
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W.  B.  Carpen-  of  arts  from  a  very  humble  position  indeed.     I  have  known  instances  of 

ter,  M.l>.,      men  engaged  in  handicraft  employments  working  at  their  trades  for  part 

F-HS.jF.G.S.,  (jf  |.]jg  ygaj.^  aj^^  obtaining  instruction  during  another  part  of  the  year, 

'  '  '  and  coming  up, 
14thMar.l865.  888.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  forming  any  general  opinion  of 
'  '  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  these  schools  to  which  the  sons 
of  small  farmers  and  tradesmen  go  ? — Judging  from  a  number  of  candi- 
dates of  that  description,  I  think  that  the  deficiency  I  have  mentioned 
is  particularly  great  in  those  schools  ;  the  deficiency  of  accurate  funda- 
mental knowledge. 

889.  Tou  are  aware  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Commission  has 
been  instituted,  viz.,  to  suggest  any  improvement  that  may  be  prac- 
ticable and  expedient  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  with  special  reference  to  endowed  and  grammar 
schools.  Are  you  able  to  favour  the  Commission  with  any  opinion  that 
you  may  have  formed  with  regard  to  that  subject,  and  as  to  any  measure 
that  you  think  may  be  desirable  ? — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
one  thing  which  is  very  important  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  grammar  schools,  is  to  assimilate  it  more  to  the  education 
given  in  the  highest  class  of  National  and  British  and  Foreign  schools. 
I  do  not  mean  by  giving  up  teaching  of  a  higher  kind  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  but  by  introducing  a  much  larger  element  of  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "  common  things."  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  indeed,  from  having  been  intimate  with 
several  of  Her  Majesty's  examiners,  with  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  is  given  in  the  best  class  of  schools  of  that  description. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  I  examined 
for  the  prize  which  he  gave  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in,  I 
think,  Hampshire  anfl  Dorsetshire  ;  and  I  was  really  quite  astonished  at 
the  exactness,  and,  I  may  say,  perfection  of  the  knowledge  up  to  a 
certain  point  which  was  evinced  by  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses on,  I  think,  four  or  five  papers  which  I  set.  There  was,  I 
remember,  one  man  who  answered  every  question  as  well,  I  am  sure,  as 
I  could  have  answered  it  myself  in  the  time  ;  and  he  was  a  young  man 
of  21.  Now  I  feel  quite  sure  in  that  kind  of  mental  discipline  (I  am 
putting  aside  altogether  the  question  of  the  value  of  what  is  called 
useful  knowledge  in  mere  utilitarian  aspect ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
mental  discipline,  the  mental  gymnastics,  and  I  might  tsJse  Dr.  Amott's 
book  as  a  sample  of  the  mode  of  teaching  subjects  of  that  kind),  I  feel 
sure  in  a  well-taught  man  there  is  a  cultivation  of  common  sense  given 
by  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  no  other  department  of  study 
affords  ;  a  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  which  it  appears  neither  classical  nor  mathematical 
study  per  se  possesses.  Those  subjects  are  all  abstractions.  The  great 
object  I  should  aim  at  in  the  introduction  of  elementary  scientific 
instruction,  is  to  bring  simple  elementary  principles  to  bear  upon  facts 
constantly  passing  under  the  notice  of  the  pupil;  and  it  is  that  kind  of 
contact  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world  which  seems  to  be  very 
important  indeed  to  secure  in  elementary  education  for  all. 

890.  To  obtain  that,  I  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  care 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  properly  instructed  ? — That  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  middle-class  education.  I  believe  that 
the  superior  schoolmasters  of  the  National  schools,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools,  understand  the  real  necessities  of  education  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  larger  proportion  even  of  the  masters  of  the  middle- 
class  schools. 

891.  Do  any  means  occur  to  you  that  are  practicable  to  raise  the 
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character  of  the  schoolmasters  of  these  middle-class  schools  generally  ?  W.  B.  Carpen- 
— I  have  thought  a  great  deal  oa  the  question  of  certification,  and  on     *"'''J^-^''f, 
the  whole  I  feel  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  giving  Govern-  ■P-n^^^tr.5., 
ment  attestation   of   the  qualification  of   schoolmasters  in  dififerent  ' 

branches.     It  is  done  now  to  a  certain  extent  in  Schools  of  Science.  i4thMar.  1865, 

The  Government  is  giving  that  kind  of  attestation,  and  I  know  it  is      

working  very  usefully, 

892.  By  the  Government  do  you  mean  the  State,  or  do  you  mean 
some  independent  authority  ? — The  University  of  London  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  Government  institution.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  State, 
that  is,  the  funds  are  provided,  and  the  board  of  management  is  chiefly 
constituted,  by  the  State.  The  schools  of  science  to  which  I  allude  are 
all  supported,  or  at  least  assisted,  by  the  Government ;  and  it  is  by 
Government  officials  that  these  examinations  are  conducted.  I  refer  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

893.  There  is  this  broad  distinction  between  national  schools  and 
middle-class  schools,  that  the  one  is  assisted  by  contributions  of  money 
from  the  State,  whereas  the  others  are  not  so  ? — I  would  not  make  such 
certificates  compulsory  by  any  means  ;  but  I  think  it  would  encourage 
men,  just  as  our  degrees  are  certainly  encouraging  a  much  higher 
standard  of  attainment  amongst  the  assistants  in  schools.  I  may  give 
an  instance  of  it.  There  is  a  very  large  school  in  London  supported 
by  the  Jews,  called  the  "  Jews  Free  School ;"  it  is,  I  understand,  one  of 
the  best  conducted  schools  in  London  among  schools  for  the  working 
class  and  lower  middle  class.  Last  summer  four  assistants  of  that 
school,  who  had  previously  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  came 
up  to  our  first  B.A.  examination,  and  they  are  all  going  on  for  degrees. 
We  found  that  these  men  had  to  work  in  the  school  from  six  to  eight 
hours  a  day;  and  yet  it  was  such  an  object  of  ambi^on  to  them  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  the  University,  that  they  were  going  on  through  a  much 
higher  range  of  mental  culture  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  in 
order  to  obtain  our  degree.  Now  I  cannot  but  think  that  means  pre- 
sented to  the  mass  of  schoolmasters  throughout  the  country,  by  which 
they  could  obtain  an  authoritative  attestation  of  their  qualification,  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  them  to  increase  their  own  attainments,  and  thereby 
prepare  themselves  to  give  a  higher  kind  of  instruction  in  their 
schools. 

894.  But  at  present  it  is  possible  for  the  trustees  of  a  grammar 
school  or  the  managers  of  a  proprietary  school  to  insist  that  the  master 
shall  produce  a  certificate  from  somebody  which  shall,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  a  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  conduct  the  business  of  teaching 
a  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  rather  alluding  to  the  body  of  private  schools 
through  the  country. 

895.  Would  you  do  more  than  render  it  optional  to  any  man  who  set 
up  a  private  school  to  endeavour  to  give  his  school  that  kind  of  recom- 
mendation which  the  certificate  to  himself  of  fitness  would  give,  or 
would  you  go  further  and  render  it  compulsoiy  ? — I  certainly  would  not 
render  it  compulsory,  but  I  think  a  great  advantage  would  be  obtained 
from  an  authorative  attestation  of  fitness.  I  have  in  my  own  mind,  for 
example,  that  attestation  which  is  given  by  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
I  believe  it  is  very  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  then  it  has  not  the  weight 
of  an  attestation  from  a  Government  board. 

896.  I  understand  your  plan  would  be  to  have  a  Government  board 
which  would  give  these  attestations,  but  which  it  should  be  optional  for 
the  public  to  act  upon,  either  with  regard  to  private  schools,  or  to 
grammar  or  proprietary  schools  ? — Yes.    That  is  the  idea  which  I  have 
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W.  B,  Carpal-  thought  of  a  good  deal,  and  it  certainlj  seema  to  me  to  iHreseiit  Tery 
r-  ^\^^'<!  8'®**  advantages. 

VLS  ®^^'  ^""  think  that  would  be  better  than  the  present  system  of  there 

'  '  '        being  a  certain  number  of  bodies  in  the  country  that  give  the  attesta- 
l4thMBr.  1866;  tions,  and  leaving  those  attestations  by  experience  to  show  their  full 
r-t.i  -  .  ■.      value,  trusting  to  the  public  by  degrees  to  adopt  them  ? — ^Tes. 

898.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  initiate  some  central  authority, 
which  should  give  these  attestations,  than  to  leave  the  present  system 
to  work  out  ? — ^I  think  that  a  Government  attestation  is  of  great  value, 
I  mean  an  attestation  under  some  central  body.  Now  we  will  take  for 
example- the  case  qf  female  education.  There  is  a  college,  io  Harley 
Street,  a  very  valuable  institution  indeed  ;  there  is  another  college  in. 
Bedford  Square.  Both  those  bodies  give  certificates  of  qualification  to 
those  who  have  been  educated  there ;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  from  a  body  having  the  character  of  a  Government 
body  in  some  way,  would  carry  very  much  more  weight  with  it  to  the 
public  generally  than  the  certificate  of  these  colleges.. 

899.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  what  you  term  a  Government 
central  authority  to  give  certificates  to  schoolmasters  should  be  con- 
stituted ? — I  should  have  supposed  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
constitute  such  a  body  by  a  Government  selection  of  a  permanent 
commission. 

900.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  that  commision  should 
be  connected  with  any  good  examining  bodies  which  at  present  exist  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be .  connected  in  this  way  ;  that  those  examining 
bodies  should  furnish  representatives.  1  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
indeed  that  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  should 
furnish  representatives  in  such  a  commission  ;  but  I  think  it  should  be 
independent  of  them,  for  this  reason,  that  the  certificate  of  qualification 
would  be  something  quite  different  from  the  degree  of  the  universities. 
T  think  it  very  undesirable  that  the  two  should  be  in  any  way  assimi- 
lated ;  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  strong  objection  entertained  at 
Cambridge  to  the  title  of  A.A.  given  at  Oxford,  because  its  value  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  I  know  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
because  I  am  continually  receiving  letters,  asking  me  if  this  does  not 
count  as  a  degree.  Men  who  have  obtained  it  think  that  it  ought  to  give 
to  them  the  privileges  which  our  University  gives  to  those  who  obtain 
a  degree  in  arts,'and  this  confusion  of  titles,  I  think,  is  objectionable.  I 
think  the  certificating  body  should  be  something  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  universities. 

901.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  in  your 
opinion  there  is  no  actually  existing  body  which  sufficiently  answers 
the  description  of  the  Government  body  alluded  to  by  you,  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  you  refer  to  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is.  We  will  take 
for  instance  the  University  of  London,  which  is  the  one  most  open  to 
the  adoption  of  any  plan  of  that  kind.  The  University  of  London 
requires  a  course  of  study;  its  degree  cannot  be  obtained  without 
passing  three  separate  examinations  at  intervals  of  a  year  between  each, 
and  a  certain  definite  course  is  required.  The  candidates  who  pass 
through  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners  obtain  their  degree. 
I  do  not  myself  contemplate  a  course  of  study  in  such  an  arrangement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  open  for  any  man  to  come  forward  at 
any  time,  and  say,  "  I  wish  to  be  examined,  and  I  wish  to  be  examined 
"  in  such  and  such  subjects."  He  may  take  his  certificate  in  classics  ; 
he  may  take  it  in  mathematics,  or  in  one  or  both.  He  may  take  as 
many  certificates  as  he  pleases,  but  he  should  not  be  requii-ed  in  such  a 
plan,  as  it   seems  to  me,  to  pass  the   complete  curriculum  which  we 
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require.    It  would  tend,  I  think,  to   confuBe  the  distinction  between  W.  B.  Camanr 
special  certificates  and  degrees.    I  may  say  that  the  senate  have  the     *v>  ^-^ 
power,  formally  given  by  charter,  of  granting  special  certificates  of       '^'r^'^t 
that  kind  irrespective  of  degrees  ;  but  they  have  preferred  not  to  act  '  •' 

upon  it.     It  was  a  favourite  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Warburton,  who  had  i4thMar.  1865. 

much  to  do  with  the  origination  of  the  university;  but  the  senate  deter-      '  ' 

mined  not  to  act  upon  that.  It  was  brought  strongly  before  them  two 
years  ago  by  an  application  from  the  School  of  Mines  for  special  certifi- 
-cates  ;  but  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  it  was  considered  un- 
desirable to  adopt  any  plan  of  that  kind,  which  should  tend  to  confuse 
in  the  public  mind  the  degrees  given  upon  a  definite  and  prolonged 
course  of  study,  and  certificates  which  merely  represent  a  certain  amount 
of  attainment. 

902.  You  are  describing  the  course  which  this  University,  in  its 
discretion,  has  pursued  in  declining  to  take  such  a  position.  But  has 
it  the  power,  under  its  present  legal  powers,  to  institute,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
a  new  system  by  which  it  might  give  diplomas  ?• — Yes,  it  has  full 
power  to  do  so. 

903.  Then,  suppose  it  thought  proper  to  do  so,  do  you  conceive  that 
the  University  of  London,  might  be  such  a  body  as  would  be  competent 
to  give  such  certificates  as  you  mean  ;  and  so  as  to  secure  public  confi- 
dence in  doing  so  ? — My  own  opinion  (I  am  speaking  personally)  is  that 
it  would  not  be  so  advantageous  for  any  existing  University  to  under- 
take such  a  duty,  as  for  a  board  to  be  constituted,  which  should  repre- 
sent the  culture,  the  educational  views  of  difierent  universities,  and 
should  combine  the  prestige  of  the  older  Universities  with  what  we 
may  consider  the  more  progressive  character  of  the  University  of 
London. 

904.  You  attach  importance  to  having  an  entiijply  new  body  for 
this  purpose  ? — I  should  feel  so.     That  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

905.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  existing  body,  which  only  requires 
additional  sanction  from  the  Crown,  or  Parliament,  to  enable  it  to  under- 
take such  a  function  ? — I  should  prefer  seeing  a  body  constituted  as  I 
have  suggested. 

906.  Suppose  such  a  system  on  foot,  would  you  keep  a  public 
register  of  such  qualified  schoolmasters  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  should  be 
certainly  so. 

907.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  a  general  central  system  of 
inspection  of  middle-class  schools,  not  compulsory,  but  to  be  voluntarily 
undergone  by  them  if  they  think  proper  ;  by  some  officer  of  a  central 
body  regularly  from  year  to  year  and  analogous  to  the  Government  in- 
spection of  lower-class  schools  ? — I  should  certainly  not  be  disposed  to 
advocate  any  compulsory  system  of  inspection. 

908.  I  mean  distinctly  not  compulsory  ? — ^You  mean  inspection  asked 
for? 

909.  Yes. — ^I  think  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  that. 
I  know  personally  that  the  visits  of  intelligent  inspectors  in  the  best 
class  of  National  and  British  and  Foreign  schools  has  been  of  very 
great  value  in  removing  defects,  in  pointing  out  deficiencies,  and  in  im- 
proving the  general  tone  of  education  given  there.  I  would  certainly 
not  limit  it  to  boys'  schools,  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted  at  all ;  I  believe 
it  is  more  wanted  in  girls'  schools  than  in  boys'  schools.  I  believe  that 
the  system  of  instruction  in  girls'  schools  is  more  slovenly  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression)  than  in  boys'  schools.  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  there  is  a  general  want  of  definite  clear  apprehension  of 
the  subjects  taught.     If  I  may  explain  what  I  mean,  I  would  say,  in 

such  a  simple  process  as  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  the  general  mode  of  ' 
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W.  B.  Caijien-  teaching   arithmetic  through   the   country  I   am  certain  is  the  mere 

PB^^r-'?    ^"^P*"''*'^  ™°'^®  of  teaching  the  rules  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the 

FLS         meaning  of  them  ;  so  that  a  hoy  or  girl  may  work  a  sum  in  long  mul- 

'  tiplication,  for  instance,  or  long  division,  without  the  simplest  conception 

14thMar.  1865.  of  the  reason  of  the  steps  of  the  process. 

. 910.  Should  any   such   system   of  inspection,   be    accompanied   by 

some  publication  of  the  results  of  the  inspection  from  time  to  time  ? 
• — I  think  if  such  a  system  of  inspection  were  adopted,  the  head  of 
the  school  would  have  a  right  to  some  kind  of  attestation.  I  think 
nothing  ought  to  be  published  that  would  damage  the  school.  No 
direct  fault  should  be  found  with  it.  I  think  the  absence  of  recom- 
mendation would  itself  be  sufficient. 

911.  If  there  were  such  a  system  of  inspection,  do  you  think  there 
should  be  an  annual  report  from  the  inspecting  body  of  the  general 
state  of  the  schools  to  which  it  applied  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very 
valuable  indeed. 

912.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  as  specifically  needed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  endowed  schools  as  distinguished  from  others  2 
— ^I  think  that  if  any  general  revision  of  the  modes  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  can  be  made  (as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  many  schools 
known  to  me  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery),  it  would 
be  extremely  valuable.  Now,  in  Bristol,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
from  having  lived  there  a  large  part  of  my  life,  when  the  old  endowed 
schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Charity  Trustees,  a  complete  renovation 
took  place,  and  both  the  Grammar  School  and  what  is  known  as  the  City 
School,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  were  entirely  remodelled,  and 
the  plan  of  instruction  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Both 
those  schools  are  now  in  a  very  effective  state.  I  believe  that  if  a 
similar  revision  oi  the  course  of  instniction  could  be  made  by  autho- 
rity in  all  the  old  endowed  schools,  if  they  could  be  all  looked  into  and 
their  state  examined,  and  they  could  be  duly  re-constituted,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  would  be  very  much  improved. 

913.  (^Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  a  system  of 
inspection  would  be  useful,  and  that  you  would  not  wish  to  make  it 
compulsory.  Do  you  think  that  if  inspection  were  offered  many  schools 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  think  they  would.  My  impression  is 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  good  deal  of  competition  amongst 
middle-class  schools,  and  that  they  are  very  glad  to  catch  at  any  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  establishments  favourably  before  the  public. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  ambition,  if  that  attestation  can  be  given  by  a 
real  authority.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  attestation  that  a  man  seeks  in 
obtaining  a  medical  degree,  for  instance.  He  wishes  to  get  the  best 
medical  degree  that  he  can,  and  desires  that  kind  of  attestation  which 
the  possession  of  that  degree  will  give  him.  In  the  same  way  I  think 
a  schoolmaster  would  make  it  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  to  improve 
his  school,  and  bring  it  favourably  under  the  notice  of  any  authority 
which  reaJly  would  command  respect  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

914.  Are  you  aware  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  now  offers  such 
inspection  ? — ^I  have  merely  heard  it  by  report. 

915.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  have  had  very  few  applications  as 
yet  ? — ^I  think  it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  my  impression  is  that  the 
middle-class  schools  generally  do  not  look  to  the  older  universities 
as  their  head,  so  to  speak.    They  feel  disconnected  from  them  alto- 

.  gether.  The  middle-class  schools  to  which  I  refer  scarcely  ever 
send  any  pupils  to  the  universities.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lower  middle 
class,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  The  superior  middle-class  schools 
do  of  course  send. 
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916.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  they  not  send  them  to  the  local  examina-  W.B.  Carpm- 
tions  ? — I  should  think  if  you   take  the  whole  number  through  the      ter,M.D., 
country,  that  the  proportion  who  do  send  them  is  quite  a  small  one.  pf'^'"'' 

917.  (Dr.  Temple.')  You  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Government  * 
body  to  give  certificates  ;  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  ;  do  you  mean  i4thMar.  1865. 

certificates  of  attainment  in  each  separate  subject,  or  of  competency  to 

teach  ;  to  act  as  schoolmasters  generally  ? — I  think  my  own  feeling  is  in 

favour  of  certificates  in  each  separate  subject.  That  is  just  the  distinc- 
tion I  would  draw  between  certificates  of  qualification  and  a  degree. 
Our  degree  in  arts,  for  example,  embraces  a  wide  range  ;  not  so  wide  a 
range  as  the  matriculation,  but  still  it  embraces  classics,  mathematics, 
and  mental  philosophy.  There  may  be  many  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  a  high  certificate,  of  qualification  in  classics, 
for  example,  or  a  high  certificate  of  qualification  in  mathematics,  who 
would  not  wish  to  go  in  for  certificates  in  other  subjects. 

918.  Would  you  include  practical  points,  such  as  the  power  of  teach- 
ing ? — ^I  think  that  would  be  only  learnt  by  inspection  of  the  school. 
I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  certificates  at  present  given  to  school- 
masters under  the  Privy  Council  office,  inspection  of  the  school  is 
always  required  there  before  a  certificate  is  given. 

919.  You  do  not  propose  to  make  the  certificate  depend  at  all  on 
the  inspection  of  the  school  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  certificate  should  be 
simply  a  certificate  of  attainment.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
test  by  an  examination  the  power  of  teaching.  I  think  that  the  way 
in  which  a  candidate  would  write  his  answers  would,  to  a  judicious 
examiner,  very  much  show  his  power  of  conveying  knowledge  to 
another. 

920.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Would  you  include  a  certificate  of  moral 
character  ? — I  have  not  thought  upon  that  subject.  Those  certificates 
are,  generally  speaking,  matters  of  form  I  am  afraid. 

921.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Are  you  not  afraid  that  the  result  of  such  a 
system  would  be,  that  men  would  cram  up  one  subject  for  examination, 
and  then,  having  done  that,  neglect  it  and  take  up  another,  until  they 
had  got  a  long  list  of  certificates,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  subjects  ? — I  think  that  good  examiners  should  be  able  to  test  how 
far  the  knowledge  is  mere  crammed  knowledge  ;  and  a  man  who  had 
gone  through  a  range  of  study,  we  will  say  classical  study,  and  had 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics,  would  be  all  the  better, 
although  he  might  have  forgotten  all  his  classics,  for  what  he  had  gone 
through.  His  mind  would  have  had  what  I  called  the  gymnastics  of 
classical  study. 

922.  But  you  would  not  reckon  a  man  who  had  passed  an  examina- 
tion in,  say,  four  different  subjects  successively  at  intervals  of  years, 
or  of  a  year,  at  all  on  a  level  with  a  man  who  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion in  those  four  subjects  all  at  once  ? — ^I  thii^  the  advantage  of 
separate  certificates  would  be,  that  you  would  be  able  to  require  a 
higher  standard  of  attainment  ;  and  my  impression,  from  my  own 
limited  experience,  is  that  knowledge  once  attained,  especially  in  eai-ly 
life,  is  not  lost.  In  reading  classics  with  my  sons,  I  now  find  myself 
coming  back  with  a  much  higher  interest  to  classical  authors  than  I 
ever  had  as  a  boy. 

923.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  I  understand  you  would  propose  a 
Government  board  which  is  to  give  attestations,  and  that  those  attes- 
tations would  be  merely  attestations  that  the  persons  who  applied 
for  them  had  attained  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  certain  subjects  ? — That 
is  as  regards  the  certificates  to  teachers  ;  but  I  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  inspection  of  schools. 
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W^^CiKpjm-  •    924.- With  regard  to  the  attestations,  what'  advantage  do  you  think 

jsr  l»^S'^'pr'*V   *^®'"*  would  be  in  an  attestation  by  a  body  of  that  sort  aver  the  attes- 

F.LS        ***i*"^8  *>f  ^^^  universities  and  other  educating  and  examining  bodies  ? 

'  ^-T-Because  the  univOTsities  will  only  give  their  degrees  after  a  certain 

li4t]iM8r.l865.  course  of  study  has  been  gone  through. 

'    .  925.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  attestation  of  attainments  after  a  cer- 

tain course  of  study  would  be  more  valuable  than  an  attestation,  of 
attainment  without  any  reference  to  the  course  of  study  that  has  been 
purcjued  ?— Most  assuredly  ;  it  would  have  the  value  of  a  degree  over  a 
certificate  ;  but  I  am  looking  to  this,  the  eicisting  state  of  eduoatioa 
through  the  country.  The  schoolmaster  cannot  leave  his  school  and  go 
up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  foUow  two,  three,  or  four  years  course 
of  instruction  there ;  he  desires  to  present  himself  before  somebody 
for  an  attestation  of  his  standard  of  attabiment,  the  standard  .of 
attainment  which  he  can  acquire  by  his  own  work  in  his  own  places 

926.  There  are  means  for  obtaining  such  certificates,  or  there  might 
easily  be  means  found  for  obtaining  such  certificates  through  the  interr 
mention  of  the  Universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  other  bodies, 
which  undertake  the  function  of  examining  ;  do  you  propose, to  substir 
tute  a  Government  board  of  examiners  for  slU  those  examinations,  or  to 
add  a  board  of  examiners? — I  think  that  there  Is  a  danger,  in  the 
universities  undertaking  such  a  function  from  the  tendency  there  would 
be  In  the  public  mind  to  confuse  the  certificates  given  by  the  universi- 
ties with  their  degrees ;  and  I  think  again  that  it  would  be .  better  to 
have  a  uniform  system,  rather  than  have  the  universities  bidding  against 
one  another.  I  believe  that  in  the  middle  classes  throughout  the 
country,  a  board  constituted  by  Government  would  more  readily  come 
into,  relation  with  them. 

927.  In.  fact  you  would  supersede,  would  you  not,  such  a  body:as 
the  CoUege  of  Preceptors  ? — ^I  think  so  ;  I  think  that  is  a  mere  make- 
shift, so  to  speak,  which  Is  answering  a  good  purpose  at  the  present 
time,  and  showing  how  the  thing  may  be  done  very  much  better. 

928.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  a  jealousy  of 
Grovernment  interference  in  such  a  manner  ? — ^Let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  Influence  of  the  Privy  CouncU  board  upon  the  lower-class  education. 
The  jealousy  on  that  subject  Is  limited  to,  I  think,  not  a  very  large  pror 
portion  of  those  who  have  attended  to  educational  matters  ;  and  I 
know  this,  that  inspection  is  courted  in  many  instances  where  there  Is 
.an  objection  to  receiving  Grovemment  grants. 

929.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  jealousy  being 
-entertained  by  the  middle  classes  of  what  would  look  like  a  Govern- 
saent  system  of  education  ? — ^I  think  not ;  if  it  were  left  in  the  manner 
I  would  propose,  so  that  there  should  be  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  those  whom  It  would  affect,  that  is,  nothing  in 
«ny  way  compulsory,  nothing  but  what  would  be  felt  by  themselves  to 
be  an  advantage  ;  every  freedom  of  choice  given  as  to  the  subjects  in 
which  they  would  present  themselves,  and  nothing  offering  Itself  to 
their  minds  but  the  advantage  of  obtaining  that  authoritative  attesta- 
tion. 

930.  You  say  that  the  schools  are  wanting  in  a  certain  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  a  difficulty  at  present  exists  in  finding  masters  who  are 
.competent  to  educate  as  you  think  they  should;  do  you  think  that  if 
masters  were  properly  educated,  to  the  extent  which  you  desire,  it 
would  materially  Increase  the  expense  of  their  schools  ? — I  do  not  con- 
ceive It  need  do  so  at  all,  because  the  education  I  should  like  to  see 
given  need  not  in  any  way,  I  conceive,  be  more  costly  than  that  which 
is  .  at  present  given.    I  am  quite  certain  that  the  time  which  is  now 
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occupied  in  the  course  of  etudy  ordinarilj  pursued  would  fiot  meed  to  be  tt.  b,-  Ca^tif 
increased.     I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  an  immense  waste  of  time     ter,  M.IKf' 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  study.  F.S.S.,F.G.S.i 

931.  Do  you  not  think  that  tiie  masters  certificated  in  this  way  would       P-^-S- 
require  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  masters  now  do  ? — They  i4ti,-MMi8«5 

would  try  to  get  it,  no  doubt,  and  they  would,  I  think,  have  a  right  to  it.  ' 

They  would  look  for  their  remuneration  from  a  larger  number  of  pupils 

perhaps,  or  to  higher  terms. 

932.  Is  it  not  very  probable  that  there  would  be  a  competition  for 
those  masters  even  among  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  which  we  were  speaking  of,  physical  science  ;  do  you 
suppose  that  there  are  at  present  any  sufficient  number  of  teachers  of 
physical  science  to  supply  the  want  of  the  higher  and  more  expensive 
schools  in  the  coimtry  ? — There  is,  I  believe,  a  supply  quite  equal  to  the 
existing  demand,  and  if  there  were  an  increased  demand  I  feel  very 
sure  that  that  demand  would  very  soon  be  supplied  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years.  I  feel  sure  there  is  among  our  younger  men  now 
rising  up  an  interest  in  science  which  would  lead  them  to  give  their 
attention  to.  it  quite  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  become  educators,  if  only 
they  had  any  encouragement. 

933.  Those  would  be  the  men  who  would  go  and  take  certificates 
before  this  contemplated  board,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

934.  And  they  would  probably  receive  a  higher  rate  of  remunera- 
tion. Would  not  the  fact  of  their  receiving  it  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  rate  of  remuneration  among  all  the  certificated  or  attested  school- 
masters ? — ^It  might  operate  in  that  way,  but  I  should  look  to  any 
raising  of  the  standard  of  education  through  the  country,  if  it  is  not 
raised  above  that  which  public  opinion  requires,  to  pay  itself. 

935.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  middle  classes,  and  especially  what 
you  call  the  lower  middle  classes  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  au  in- 
creased, or  a  materially  increased  sum  for  the  education  of  their  children  ? 
— I  think  they  would  ;  and  I  base  it  upon  this,  that  I  have  known 
among  the  poor  that  appreciation  of  the  value  of  superior  teaching, 
that  where  there  are  two  schools  within  their  reach,  one  we  will  say 
in  which  there  is  twopence  a  week  to  be  paid,  and  at  another  fourpence, 
if  they  find  out  that  the  fourpenny  school  is  the  better  one  fliey  will 
send  their  children  to  it.  I  know  that  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  T 
have  had  it  under  my  observation  for  a  good  while. 

936.  The  upshot  of  that  part  of  your  plan  would  be  that  there  would 
be  two  classes  of  masters  equally  allowed  by  law  to  teach,  some  of 
whom  would  be  attested,  and  some  of  whom  would  not  be  attested  ; 
that  the  public  would  be  at  liberty  to  send  to  whichever  they  pleased, 
that  the  rate  of  remuneration  taken  by  the  attested  teachers  would 
be  higher  than  that  obtained  by  the  non-attested,  but  that  in  your 
opinion  the  middle  classes  generally  would  be  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  services  of  the  attested  teachers  even  at  that  increase  of 
expense  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  would  if  the  disproportion  was 
not  great.  I  would  just  say  that  if  the  attested  teacher  found  that  he 
could  not  obtain  the  terms  which  he  sought  he  would  of  course  have 
to  bring  it  down.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  in  each 
case. 

937.  Would  he  have  to  come  down,  or  would  he  go  and  serve  a 
higher  class  of  school  ? — That  would  be  just  a  case  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  number  of  qualified  men. 
aq,d  the  number  of  places  open  to  him. 

938.  (Rev.  A.  VF.  Thorold.)  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  a  can- 
didate coming  to  you  from  the  artizan  class  for  examination  at  the . 
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W.  B.  Carpal-  University  ? — Yes,  many.  There  is  a  case  which  I  very  well  remem- 
wn^V^'rJ'o  ^^^'  1*  £*PPCfi^  *hree  or  four  years  ago.  Two  young  men,  colliers 
FM.S.,F.O.S.,  jjj  gouth  'Wales,  worked  for  six  months,  laying  by  their  money,  in  order 
'  to  obtain  an  education  at  an  institution  called,  I  think,  the  Normal 
l4thMar.  1865.  College,  at  Swansea.     That  is  also  the  case  in  North  Wales,  and  I  feel 

sui'e,  from  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  men  who  come  up,  (I  do  not  of 

course  like  to  ask  questions)  that  many  of  them  are  of  the  artizan  class. 
Then  we  have  had  candidates  from  the  Working  Men's  College  in 
London. 

939.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  a  candidate  from  the  Working 
Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street  ? — ^Yes,  two  or  three. 

940.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  not  imagine  that  of  that  class  more 
come  from  London  than  from  the  country  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  have 
been  rather  suprised  that  they  have  not  come  to  us  more  from  the 
Working  Men's  College  than  they  have  done. 

941.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Has  any  application  yet  been  made  to 
the  senate  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  ladies  ? — Yes  ;  some  years 
ago  an  application  was  made,  and  the  question  was  then  considered. 
The  application  was  negatived  on  the  legal  ground  that  it  w:as  not  con- 
sidered that  our  charter  sanctioned  such  an  application.  About  two 
years  or  two  years  and  a  half  ago  the  application  was  renewed,  and  the 
question  was  then  very  fully  discussed  on  its  merits,  upon  the  question 
whether  another  legal  opinion  should  be  taken.  That  was  the  formal 
mode  of  raising  the  discussion  ;  but  the  question  was  discussed  very 
fully  upon  its  merits  at  the  largest  meeting  of  the  senate  that  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor  only. 
A  very  strong  opinion  was  then  expressed  all  round  the  senate,  and  by 
those  who  most  strongly  opposed  the  University  of  London  concerning 
itself  with  the  examination  of  ladies,  by  Lord  Overstone  especially,  that 
there  should  be  an  authoritative  body  giving  an  attestation  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Lowe  spoke  extremely  strongly  in  favour  of  the  University  taking  it 
upon  itself,  and  of  the  advantage  which  he  knew  from  his  colonial  ex- 
perience that  such  an  attestation  would  be  to  ladies  who  received  a  su- 
perior education  and  who  had  to  make  their  own  livings  as  governesses. 

942.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  yourself  on  the  subject  ? — I  have 
a  very  strong  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  an  institution  somewhat 
like  the  University  of  London  in  its  constitution,  which  should  give 
what  you  may  call  degrees  to  those  who  have  gone  through  a  regular 
systematic  course  of  study.  I  think  there  are  great  objections  to  4he 
existing  universities  undertaking  that  function.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  board  constituted  very  much  on  the  model  of  the  University  of 
London,  which  should  have  associated  with  it  ladies  of  superior  ability 
and  attainments,  who  should  themselves  take  part  in  the  framing  of 
the  curriculum. 

943.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  distinct  advantages  accruing 
to  ladies  from  that  examination  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  to  correct  the 
defect  of  which  I  spoke  just  now ;  the  extreme  slovenliness  of  the 
primary  education,  and  the  disposition  to  aim  at  showy  attainments 
rather  than  solid  culture. 

944.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  we  assume  that  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  may  be  taken  under  three  heads  :  the  higher  middle 
class  who  are  preparing  for  the  universities  and  for  learned  professions, 
the  middle  who  are  entering  into  business  about  18,  and  the  lower 
who  are  going  into  business  about  15,  or  as  higher  mechanics.  Assuming 
that,  could  you  give  the  Commission  any  estimate  of  the  pecuniary 
value  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  and  of  supply  and  demand 
in  En<'land  at  this  time  of  a  good  education  for  those  three  persons  ? — 
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My  knowledge  only  extends  to  the  first.   In  regard  to  the  first  I  believe  W.  B.  Carpm- 
that  you  will  find  about  201.  a  year  is  the  average  for  day  pupils  at  the     '"">  M.D., 
superior  middle-class  school.  F.Ji.S.JF.G.S., 

945.  Will  you  support  that  by  reference  to  some  institutions  ? — Uni-  ' 

versity College  School,  I  think,  charges  18/.  a  year;  with  extras  it  i4th Mar.  1865. 
amounts  to  about  20/.  a  year.  ^____ 

946  Are  you  not  able  to  state  the  value  of  a  thoroughly  good  day 
school  in  any  provincial  town,  such  as  Bristol  for  instance  ? — There  I 
think  about  the  same  amount  would  be  paid  for  a  thoroughly  good  day 
school. 

947.  Are  you  not  able  to  state  what  a  tradesman,  whose  son  would 
go  to  business  at  about  17  or  18,  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  education 
which  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  him  ? — There  are  a  large  number 
of  tradesmen's  sons  at  University  College  School,  and  they  do  not 
demur  to  paying  the  18/.  a  year. 

948.  My  question  followed  up  a  former  one  with  reference  to  Bristol  ? 
— There  are  so  many  schools  in  Bristol  ;  there  is  the  Grammar  School. 
I  forget  now,  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  terms  are,  but  my 
impression  is  that  10/.  or  12/.  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  tradesmen 
for  a  thoroughly  good  education. 

948a.  Do  you  think  it  desii'able  in  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  classes  we  are  speaking  of  to  throw  the  whole  cost  or 
nearly  the  whole  cost  on  the  parent  as  far  as  possible  ? — I  should  be 
son-y  to  see  any  attempt  to  relieve  them. 

949.  Supposing  a  very  common  case,  that  an  endowed  school  has  an 
income  of  500Z.  or  600/.  a  year  to  devote  to  education,  do  you  think 
that  that  money  might  be  devoted  to  better  objects  than  simply  paying 
the  salary  of  the  master,  and  thereby  cheapening  the  school  fees  ? — Yes; 
I  think,  decidedly,  that  it  might  be  employed  in  widening  the  course  of 
instruction  ;  in  paying  for  the  teaching  of  subjects  which  the  parents 
are  not  yet  educated,  so  to  speak,  to  wish  for  ;  by  improving  the  course 
of  instruction  given  in  the  school. 

950.  Do  you  think  that  the  pai-ents  appreciate  classical  education  at  a 
higher  money  value  than  they  appreciate  what  is  called  useful  education 
— ^useful  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  physical  knowledge  ? — I  think  they 
do,  in  the  higher  middle-class,  certainly. 

951.  I  am  speaking  of  the  next  class  ? — I  think  they  look  more 
to  what  is  commonly  called  an  English  education,  a  good  English 
education. 

952.  That  is  the  education  for  which  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  money  value  ? — Yes. 

953.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  willingness  to  pay  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  profitable  results  of  the  education,  as,  for  instance,  in 
qualifying  boys  to  pass  the  civil  service  and  other  examinations  ? — I 
do  not  think  at  present  their  ambition  generally  rises  so  high  as  that, 
they  generally  look  to  what  is  more  useAil  in  their  business. 

954.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  large  number,  certainly  of  the  upper 
middle  classes,  are  now  looking  forward  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Government  appointments  ? — Yes  ;  the  upper  middle  classes ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  extends  to  the  middle  middle  classes. 

955.  Your  former  answer  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  necessary  to 
endow  physical  teaching  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  valued  by  the 
public.  I  therefore  wish  to  understand  whether  you  think  that  litera- 
ture stands  at  a  higher  figure  in  the  market  than  physical  science  ? — 
I  did  not  say  teaching  in  physical  science  in  particular.  I  said  to 
extend  the  course  of  education  ;  perhaps  you  inferred  from  my  answers 
being  directed  to  that,  that  phyical  science  was  the  particular  direction, 

-but  it  is  not  so  by  any  means.    Modern  language,  I  think,  should  be 
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W.  B.  Carpen-  essential  in  any  middle-class  school,  and  certainly  insimction  in  physii- 

*^'  ^^-i      cal  science  ;  but  there  are  many  ways,  I  think,  in  which  money  might 

FZS        ^^  advantageously  spent  in  improving  a  school,  besides  adding  to  the 

'  "        endowments  and  emoluments  of  a  master. 

14ihMar.  1865.      ^^6.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  those  endowments  might  be  adr 

vantageously  spent  in   exhibitions  ? —  Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  very 

great  value  in  exhibitions  given  by  competition. 

967.  Speaking  of  the  medical  profession,  and  possibly  of  some  others^ 
but  especially  of  the  medical  profession  in  country  districts,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  country  is  one  of  the  persons 
most  in  need  of  assistance  for  the  education  of  his  family,  looking  at 
the  rates  of  income  which  they  are  able  to  earn  ? — ^Yes,  medical  menv 
clergymen,  and  dissenting  ministers.  I  believe  that  exhibitions  which 
would  be  open  to  the  sons  of  such  men,  who  would  be  likely  to  get 
them  because  they  come  of  an  educated  stock  (I  am  a  great  believer 
myself  in  the  transmission  of  mental  aptitude  &om  generation  to 
generation),  would  be  very  valuable  indeed  to  persons  occupying  profes- 
sional positions  ;  to  persons  of  very  limited  means. 

958.  Do  I  understand  you  to>say  that  you  think  the  employment  of 
the  endowments  in  aiding  the  sons  of  poor  professional  men  would  be 
of  greater  national  benefit  than  simply  cheapening  education  to  the 
wealthy  middle  class  ?-~Yes,  I  think  so  indeed. 

959.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Referring  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  senate  of  the  University  of  London  as  to  the  admission  of  ladies  to 
take  degrees,  I  think  that  the  opinion  entertained  on  the  senate  by 
those  who  opposed  the  admission  of  ladies  to  take  degrees  was  not  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  improve  the  education  of  ladies,  but  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  enunciate  ihe  principle  that  the  education  of  men  and 
women  must  go  in  the  some  rut  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  a  view  taken  by  many 
members  of  the  senate,  and  very  strongly  urged  by  some  medical 
members  especially  ;  I  remember  one  of  them  framing  it  in  this  way  : 
that  the  tnental  gymnastics  for  the  male  and  female  sex  should  be 
as  different  as  the  bodily. 

960.  So  that  it  must  not  be  assumed  because  ladies  were  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  senate  to  degrees,  that  any  of  them  were  averse  to  any 
system  which  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  education  of  women  ? 
— I  believe  they  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  it. 

961.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  inspection  of  schools.  Looking 
upon  the  Government  as  ihe  superior  trustees  of  all  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  do  you  thmk  it  might  be  advisable  or  not  for 
the  Government  to  insist  upon  Government  inspection  of  the  endowed 
schools  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  that  endowed  schools  are  held  hi  trust  for  the 
public,  and,  as  you  say,  the  Government  is  a  superior  trustee.  As 
regards  the  management  of  the  property,  I  believe  they  are  all  under 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  are  responsible  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  made 
responsible  for  the  education  they  give,  as  well  as  for  the  management 
of  their  property. 

962.  And  then  it  might  be  competent  for  the  Government  to  offer 
inspection  to  the  proprietary  and  private  schools  if  such  proprietary  and 
private  schools  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  ? — Yes,  I  would 
make  it  perfectly  free,  and  I  believe  that  a  system  of  inspection  once 
adopted  authoritatively  in  the  endowed  schools,  would  be  much  inore 
likely  to  extend  itself  to  the  proprietary  and  private  schools. 

963.  {Mr.  iBainei.)  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  competition  between 
examining  bodies,  such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London,  3ie  Society  of  Arts,  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Collie  of 
Preceptors,  the  Medical  College^  the  veterinary  colleges,  the  naval  and 
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military  colleges,  chemical  and  agricultural  colleges,  legal  examinations^  W.  B.  Carpen- 
degrees  in  universities  ;  is  there  not  an  advantage  in  the  competition  of     <«»■>  -M-D., 
these  several  systems  of  examination  constantly  adapting  themselves        '^'f'^'f 
to  emergencies,  and  therefore  better  suited  for  the  public  wants  than  ' 

the  stereotyped  form  of  Government  examination  ? — There  are  advan-  i4thMar.  1865> 

tages  on  both  sides,  undoubtedly;  but  I  should  myself  be  more  disposed      

to  place  confidence  in  a  board  constituted  by  men  having  their  own 
separate  experiences,  and  representing  separate  interests,  than  in  the 
examinations  of  bodies  many  of  which  have  given  to  the  public  very 
little  evidence,  the  Society  of  Arts  for  instance,  of  competency  to 
manage  any  system  of  that  kind. 

964.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  at  all  certain  that  a  Government  body, 
such  as  you  think  c^,  would  run  into  a  system  of  examination  too  rigid  and 
formal  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  very  unlikely  to  do  so,  if  it  were  a 
varied  body  and  a  varied  constitution.  The  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  for  instance  has  consisted  of  gentlemen  brought  together 
representing  various  interests  and  various  views  in  education,  and  men 
of  eminence  in  various  departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  physical 
science,  mental  science,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  have  been  able  freely  to 
discuss  and  consider  their  programme,  and  have  shown  anything  but 
but  a  stereotyped  system.  In  fact,  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  has  been  their  power  of  adapting 
their  requirements  to  the  wants  of  the  public  without  regard  to  vested 
interests.  Now  take  the  Degrees  in  Science,  a  thing  very  much  called 
for  ;  I  know  that  distinguished  men  of  the  older  universities  have  very 
much  wished  that  they  could  adopt  a  scheme  similar  to  ours  ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  both  done  so  to  a  certain  degree,  but  in  a  much 
less  complete  way. 

965.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  fact,  if  such  a  Government  body  existed,  the 
action  ot  the  universities  and  other  educational  bodies  in  the  kingdom 
upon  this  central  body  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve  adequate 
elasticity  for  the  purposes  required  ? — 1  think  so,  quite.  A  body  of 
composite  constitution,  a  representative  body,  would,  I  think,  be  sure 
to  apply  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  as  they  arose. 

Adjourned. 
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Sir  Stafford  Northcotb. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thohold,  M.A. 
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William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
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LORD  TAUNTON  nj  the  Chair. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  W.  Smth,Esq, 

XX  Jo 
966.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  your  connexion  with  the  University         '_J 

of  London? — I  am  classical  examiner  there;  I  have  held  that  post  isthMar.  1865. 

from  the  year  1853  to  1865,  with  one  year's  intermiBsion,  which  wa9     . 
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^•Smpk^sq.,  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  Charter,  when  I  was  re-elected  ;  and 

^•^'        for  some  yeai-s  there  was  no  separate  English  examiner.     The  classical 

ISthMar.  1865  ^^*'^°®''s  "^ed  to  examine  in  English.     I  held  that  post  for  six  years, 

'        ■  from  1853  to  1859  inclusive.     I  have  also  examined  at  many  private 

schools.     Masters  have  requested  me  to  examine  them,  so  that  I  have 

obtained  experience  in  that  way. 

967.  I  believe  you  are  the  editor  of  some  very  well  known  works, 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  others,  and  I 
believe  of  a  work  recently  published  called  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"?— Yes. 

968.  You  have  chiefly  viewed  the  question  of  education  through  the 
University  of  London,  have  you  not,  practically  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  more 
acquainted  with  it  from  my  connexion  with  the  University  of  London ; 
but  I  have  also  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  all  my  life,  and  have 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  private  schools. 

969.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition  yourself  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  for  four  years  an  assistant  master  at  University  College  ;  I 
have  also  been  classical  tutor  in  three  Dissenting  Colleges. 

970.  What  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
the  University  of  London  as  applied  to  education  ? — It  has  been  the 
same  in  degree,  though  I  believe  larger  in  area  than  that  exercised  by 
the  Universities  of*  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  grammar  schools. 
As  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  given  unity  and 
consistency  to  the  teaching  of  the  larger  grammar  schools,  so  I  think 
the  University  of  London  has  given  the  same  unity  and  consistency  to 
many  of  the  middle-class  schools  and  to  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting 
Colleges,  and  also  improved  their  education. 

971.  Do  you  believe  from  your  observation  that  the  influence  thus 
exercised  by  the  University  of  London  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  education  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  can  give  many  instances. 
I  wil),  if  you  will  allow  me,  first  mention  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Colleges.  There  is  at  present  a  most  excellent  College  in  the  north  of 
England,  called  Stonyhurst  College,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  It 
consists  of  two  departments,  one  for  the  education  of  priests,  the  other 
a  junior  school.  When  the  University  of  London  was  first  founded  and 
the  College  was  affiliated  ("which  is  the  technical  term  at  the  University), 
I  heard  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  Burcham,  (I  was  not  then  examiner,) 
that  the  candidates  they  sent  up  for  examination  came  up  very  ill 
prepared,  so  much  so  that  they  were  irequently  rejected.  They  were 
withdrawn  for  a  year  or  two,  and  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  they  were 
sent  exceedingly  well  prepared,  so  well  prepared  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  the  boys  from  the  sixth  form  of  our  public  schools  are  better 
prepared.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  they  could  have  a  better 
education  given  to  them  than  Stonyhurst  gives,  and  I  attribute  that 
very  much  to  the  influence  of  the  University  of  London. 

972.  Has  the  influence  of  the  University  of  London  been  exercised 
in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  Dissenting  schools  ? — Yes.  I 
am  aware  of  facts  which  make  me  sure  that  it  has  exercised  that 
influence.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  there 
was  in  most  of  the  Dissenting  Colleges  only  one  teacher  for  all  the 
different  branches  of  literature,  and  very  little  was  taught  but  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  that  not  very  efficiently;  but  since  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  London,  two,  three,  and  four  tutors  have  been 
engaged  in  many  of  these  Colleges,  the  curriculum  has  been  extended, 
more  accuracy  in  study  has  been  introduced,  and  where  200/.  or  300/. 
a  year  used  to  be  spent  in  instruction,  1,200/.  or  1,500/.  a  year  are  now 
expended  upon  competent  tutors.    It  has  been  most  beneficial  to  these 
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Colleges  to  have  had  some  stimulus,  some  body  ah  extra,  to  test  the  W.Smith, Esq., 
attainments  of  the  students,  and  to  induce  the  tutors  to  exert  themselves.        LL.D. 

973.  With  regard  to  private  schools,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe         

that  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  University  of  London?  ISthMar.  1865. 
— ^Tes,  in  the  same  way,  by  there  being  some  external  body  to  test  the 
attainments  of  the  boys.     The  masters  have  been  more  careful  in  pre- 
paring the  boys  when  they  knew  they  would  have  to  undergo  an 
examination,  and  as  the  subjects  of  examination  became  more  numerous 

they  of  course  had  to  teach  those  subjects. 

974.  Has  it  ever  been  objected  to  your  system  that  the  curriculum 
is  too  extensive  to  be  adopted  in  schools  ? — Very  frequently, 

975.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour  the  Commission  with  any 
observations  that  occur  to  you  on  that  point  ? — ^It  opens  a  very  large 
question  as  to  which  is  the  better  course,  concentrating  the  attention 
upon  a  few  subjects,  or  teaching  boys  a  large  number  of  subjects;  but 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  I  do  not  consider  that  thei-e  has  been  any 
diflBculty  in  masters  teaching  the  boys  the  subjects  required  by  the 
University  of  London;  and  I  ground  it  very  much  upon  this  fact, 
that  the  number  of  rejections  at  the  University  of  London  is  much 
fewer  in  the  case  of  boys  who  come  directly  from  school  than  in 
the  case  of  older  candidates.  We  have  at  the  matriculation  at  the 
University  of  London  a  very  lai'ge  number  of  candidates  of  all  ages  ; 
many  schoolmasters  and  similar  persons  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a 
degree,  who  come  up  at  ages  varying  from  18  or  19  to  30  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  rejections  is  very  much  smaller  in  those  whose  age  is 
between  16  and  17  ;  and  from  that  fact  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  draw 
the  inference  that  there  can  be  no  particular  difficulty  in  teaching  these 
subjects  iu  schools,  or  else  the  proportion  of  rejections  would  be  much 
larger. 

976.  Do  you  apprehend  that  your  examinations  induce  masters  to 
prepare  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  others  ? — That  has  been  said,  but 
I  have  no  evidence  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
any  system  which  will  induce  masters  to  prepare  the  boys,  even  a 
certain  number  of  boys  carefully,  must  act  beneficially  upon  the  school  at 
large  ;  that  the  stimulus  given  will  be  felt  all  through  the  school. 

977.  Still,  in  conducting  a  school,  do  you  not  believe  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  master  should  send  up  his  boys  in  classes  ;  say,  for 
instance,  all  the  boys  in  the  head  class,  for  your  examinations,  rather 
than  that  he  should  select  particular  boys  ? — Our  examination,  pro- 
perly speaking,  is  merely  introductory  to  higher  examinations,  and 
as  the  majority  of  boys  in  a  school  are  not  going  through  a  professional 
education  we  could  not  at  the  University  of  London  expect  masters  to 
send  up  whole  classes. 

978.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  some  schools  it  has  been  the 
practice  with  regard  to  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  examinations  for  the 
masters  to  say  that  all  boys  in  their  head  class  shall  of  necessity  subject 
themselves  to  a  public  examination.  Speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  schoolmaster,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  good  regulation  in  a 
school  ? — I  should  think  it  a  good  regulation  ;  but  as  applied  to  the 
University  of  London,  which  has  only  become,  as  I  may  say,  by  accident, 
a  body  for  examining  schools,  and  which  does  not  profess  to  examine 
them  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  require  that. 

979.  What  should  you  say,  speaking  generally  from  your  experience, 
are  the  leading  defects  of  middle-class  schools  as  they  at  present  exist  ? — 
I  must  first  draw  a  distinction.  I  can  only  speak  of  those  schools  as  to 
which  I  have  knowledge.     I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  middle-class 

11643.  H 
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W.SmA,Esq.,  schools  of  the  better  kind ;  I  mean  those  boarding  schools  where  the 
LL.D.  terms  (for  that  will  give  the  Commission  some  idea)  range  from  50^ 
to  1001.  a  year.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  schools  to  which  the  sons 
of  clerks  and  the  lower  class  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers  are  sent.  I 
can  give  no  information  on  that  subject.  The  defects  of  the  other  class. 
I  think  are  very  mainly  the  defects  of  the  grammar  schools,  as  shown, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  with  some  super- 
induced defects  of  their  own. 

980.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  classics,  do  you  believe  that  boys 
are  sufSciently  and  solidly  taught  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  the  know- 
ledge which  most  of  them  acquire  is  exceedingly  meagre  ;  that  is  the 
result  of  my  experience.  Judging  both  from  the  examinations  in  the 
University  of  London  and  from  the  examinations  which  I  have  con- 
ducted elsewhere,  I  have  rarely  met  with  boys  who  can  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek  ad  aperturam  libri ;  and  'even 
when  they  have  prepared  a  book  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
is  most  inaccurate.  If  they  have  read  one  book  of  Cassar  or  one  book 
of  Homer  carefully  with  their  master  they  will  be  able  to  translate  it, 
but  directly  you  begin  to  question  them  on  the  commonest  gram- 
matical forms,  they  show  very  great  ignorance.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  general 
state.  I  think  one  reason  why  their  knowledge  is  so  deficient  is  that 
they  follow  too  much  the  practice  of  the  old  grammar  schools.  While 
there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  grammar  schools,  who  look  to  keeping 
their  boys  up  to  18  or  19  years  of  age,  I  think  that  in  the  private  schools 
boys  miss  that  kind  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  which  would  be  a 
good  intellectual  stimulus.  It  would  require  going  into  considerable 
detail  to  show  what  I  mean. 

981 .  Tou  mean  they  pay  little  attention  to  grammar? — ^No,  not  entirely 
so.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  masters  teach  the  boys  too  much  by  rote; 
it  is  merely  learning  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  going  through 
the  Delectus,  and  writing  Latin  exercises  without  any  attempt  to  analyze 
words,  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  Latin  and  English,  the  pre- 
fixes, the  sufiixes,  the  roots  and  the  stems,  so  as  to  impart  some  degree 
of  interest  and  give  some  intellectual  benefit  to  the  boys,  if  they  do  not 
proceed  further.  I  mean  that  in  public  schools  where  the  boy  is  to 
continue  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  you  may  first  impart  the  knowledge 
synthetically,  make  him  learn  all  those  forms  without  giving  him  any 
intellectual  notion  of  their  meaning,  because  you  will  have  time  after- 
wards to  do  it ;  but  in  a  school  where  the  boy  is  to  leave  at  the  age  of 
15  or  16  you  should  try  and  get  some  intellectual  benefit  out  of  teaching 
Latin,  even  if  he  never  acquires  any  facility  in  reading  it ;  and  I  think 
that  might  be  got  by  a  better  mode  of  education. 

982.  Do  the  boys  come  up  knowing  by  heart  any  portion  of  Horace 
or  Virgil,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  best  Latin  classics  ? — From  some 
schools,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

983.  Do  they  learn  any  passages  of  Homer  by  heart  ? — I  should  think 
not ;  or  very  rarely. 

984.  Are  they  generally  better  taught  in  Latin  than  in  Greek  ?— < 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difierence. 

985.  Though,  generally  speaking,  the  classical  subjects  are  taught  so 
defectively,  do  you  believe  that  they  occupy  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  education  in  these  schools  in  point  of  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  these 
schools  having  no  model  to  follow,  as  I  said  just  before,  follow  the 
public  schools  blindly.  As  the  upper  classes  go  to  those  schools  it  is 
considered  that  what  is  good  for  them  is  good  for  the  middle-classes  ; 
and  as  in  this  country  there  is  a  constant  imitation  by  one  class  of 
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another,  so  the  middle-class  schools  try  to  copy  the  grammar  schools  as  W.Sndth  Esq- 
nearly  as  they  can,  and  give  comparatively  little  attention  to  French        LL.D. 

or  English  and  many  other  subjects   which   they  might  teach  with         

advantage.  ^  5fli  Mar.  1 865. 

986.  You  think  that  those  other  subjects  are  a  good  deal  neglected      — — — . 
for  the  saJce  of  what,  after  all,  is  only  a  very  superficial  and  inadequate 
education  in  classics  ? — Quite  so.     I  think  that  if  the  boys  had  acquired 

a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  there  might  be  something  to  be 
said  for  the  present  system  ;  but  seeing,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  that  they  learn  hardly  any  Latin  and  Grreek,  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  trying  to  introduce  some  other  subjects  which  they  might 
learn. 

987.  Do  you  mean  that  by  a  proper  system  they  could  come  up 
knowing  quite  as  much  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  they  do  now,  and  yet 
with  a  more  competent  knowledge  of  other  subjects  ? — I  feel  quite  sure 
of  it.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox, 
that  they  would  know  more  Latin  and  Greek  if  taught  some  other 
subjects. 

988.  With  regard  to  the  exact  sciences,  for  instance,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  science,  how  do  the  boys  come  up  in 
them  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  my  impression,  because  I  have  not  exa- 
mined in  those  subjects.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  better  taught 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  than  classics,  but  in  very  few  schools  are 
they  taught  any  chemistry  or  any  branch  of  natural  science. 

989.  Do  they  come  up  pretty  well  conversant  with  arithmetic  and 
spelling  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  arithmetic, 
because  I  have  not  examined  personally  in  this  subject ;  when  I  have 
examined  private  schools,  I  have  not  examined  them  in  arithmetic. 
Spelling  they  are  very  defective  in.  That  I  know  from  the  University 
of  London,  because  all  our  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing,  and 
the  answers  are  frequently  very  badly  spelt. 

990.  Have  they  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  literature  ? — ^In  schools 
I  do  not  think  English  literature  is  taught  at  all. 

991.  Not  writing  English  or  English  grammar  ? — English  grammar 
is  taught  very  imperfectly.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment if  in  all  the  middle-class  schools  every  class  read  some  English 
author  ;  it  would  not  only  be  teaching  them  their  own  language,  but 
opening  their  faculties  and  cultivating  their  tastes,  because  the  Latin 
and  Greek  they  learn  certainly  does  not  cultivate  their  tastes ;  they 
never  read  enough  Latin  and  Greek  to  have  their  tastes  cultivated. 
Every  class  might  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare  in  one  year,  or  a  book  of 
Milton,  or  Bacon's  or  Addison's  Essays,  or  Cowper's  Poems  ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  that. 

992.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  modern  languages  ? — I  think 
modern  languages  are  exceedingly  badly  taught,  almost  worse  than  the 
classics.  The  class  of  teachers  is  generally  bad,  and  few  French 
masters  appear  able  to  keep  order,  or  to  teach  the  boys  at  all.  Where 
I  have  found  the  languages  best  taught  has  been  where  the  French  has 
been  taught  by  an  Englishman  ;  I  think  the  boys  have  made  more 
progress,  and  have  known  more  of  the  language. 

993.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  masters  are  as  com- 
petent as  could  be  desired  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
under  which  the  private  schools  labour.  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  the  schools  that  I  have  examined,  —  I  am 
speaking  now  of  private  schools,  as  distinguished  from  proprietary  and 
grammar  schools, — that  they  have  been  upon  the  whole  a  well-educated 
class  of  men,  conscientious,  and  anxious  to  do  their  duty ;  but  they,  one 
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W.SmithyEsq.,  and  all,  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  assistant  masters.  I 
LL.D.        have  letters  constantly,  not  only  from  people  that  I  know,  but  from 

lSth^"i865  <'*""P^®*^  strangers,  asking  me  to  recommend  assistant  masters,  ami 
'  '  saying  again  and  again  that  salary  would  be  no  object ;  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  pay  50/.,  more  or  less,  if  they  could  obtain  a  good 
man;  and  inquiring  if  I  knew  any  young  man  who  had  passed  hi* 
examination  at  the  University  of  London.  As  showing  the  tliflSculty 
which  exists  in  getting  assistant  masters,  I  may  mention  that  out  of,  I 
suppose,  30  letters  of  that  kind  which  I  received  last  year,  I  was  not 
able  to  recommend  one  assistant  master. 

994.  What  do  you  apprehend  is  the  general  scale  of  salaries  given  ta 
the  assistant  masters  ? — I  would  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Com- 
mission that  I  am  speaking  all  along  of  the  better  class  of  schools ;. 
I  should  say  that  the  salaries  average  from  50/.  to  100/.  or  120/.,  with 
board  and  lodging.  50/.  is  given  to  a  young  man  when  he  first  enters, 
and  I  think  70/.  or  80/.  is  a  very  common  salary  for  a  good  master. 
When  I  said  that  a  master  would  not  object  to  60/.,  I  meant  that 
instead  of  paying  50/.  a  year,  he  would  be  willing  to  give  100/. 

995.  (Lord  Stanley.)  In  regard  to  what  you  have  said  as  to  the 
difiiculty  of  getting  good  assistant  masters,  do  you  think  that  arises  from 
any  unpopularity  of  teaching  as  an  occupation  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  has 
greatly  to  do  with  it.  I  think  that  masters,  unless  they  are  clergymen^ 
are  regarded  with  considerable  dis-esteem  by  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  middle  classes, — a  dis-esteem  which  is  founded  on  some 
reasonable  grounds,  because  many  of  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  not  gentlemen,  and  not  people  whose  society 
would  be  appreciated  or  liked. 

996.  Do  you  think  it  depends  at  all  upon  this,  that  there  is  a  great 
difiSculty  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  assistant  teacher  to  rise  to  any 
considerable  position  in  the  profession  which  he  has  taken  up  ? — Un- 
questionably I  think  that  is  also  another  reason.  If  you  had  not  asked 
me  those  questions,  I  should  have  suggested  those  two  things  as  two  of 
the  great  reasons. 

997.  With  reference  to  what  you  have  said  about  the  teaching  of 
classics  in  middle-class  schools,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
chief  objection  to  the  way  they  are  taught  is  inaccuracy,  the  want  of  a 
thorough  foundation  being  laid  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  one  reason. 

998.  Do  you  think  that  arises  to  any  extent  from  an  attempt  to  do 
more  than  is  possible  in  a  given  time  ? — ISo,  I  do  not  think  so,  because 
they  have  abundance  of  time,  if  they  knew  how  to  occupy  that  time.  It 
is  not  as  if  they  were  teaching  many  other  subjects. 

999.  You  think  then  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  somewhat  too 
exclusive  devotion  to  classical  teaching,  and  then  that  that  very  classical 
teaching  to  which  other  things  are  sacrificed  is  inaccurately  and  imper- 
fectly carried  on  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

1000.  When  you  stated  that  tl\.e  modem  languages  were  worse  taught 
upon  the  whole  than  the  classics,  did  you  mean  worse  taught  in  regard 
to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  grammar,  or  worse  taught  for  the  popular 
purpose  of  speaking  or  carrying  on  correspondence  ? — I  should  say 
both.  I  had  more  particular  reference  to  the  first  point  to  which  you 
allude,  but  on  the  second  point  I  do  not  think  they  are  taught  for 
practical  purposes  with  any  advantage. 

1001.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  state  of  middle-class  education,  as  you  see  it  in  these  examinations 
in  any  of  these  subjects,  with  that  of  the  classes  below  them  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 
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1002.  {Sir.   Forster.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  W.Smith, Esq., 
thought  the  deficiency  of  the  education  in  schools  ■which  came  under        LL.D. 
your  notice  has  partly  arisen  from  too  much  imitation  of  the  great 
public  schools  in  teaching  classics  ? — Yes. 

1003.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  there  are  two  great  objects  in 
the  classical  education  of  public  schools,  one  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  cl.assics,  and  the  other  the  supposition  that  classics  is  the  best 
mode  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  boy  for  his  future  life  ? — Yes. 

1004.  Do  you  consider  that  the  teaching  in  classics  which  is  given 
to  the  boys  who  come  under  your  notice  fails  in  the  second  of  these 
objects  as  much  as  in  the  first  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  ;  I  consider  it  fails  equaUy 
in  both. 

1005.  Do  you  find  that  any  other  teaching  is  given  to  the  boys  which 
appears  to  supply  the  second  of  those  objects  ? — No. 

1006.  Not  biathematics  ? — ^No,  I  think  not  ;  of  course  that  again 
opens  a  large  field  ;  personally  I  should  not  consider  that  mathematics 
would  be  of  the  same  advantage  in  training  the  mind  as  classics. 

1007.  My  question  was,  whether  your  experience  led  you  to  suppose 
that  that  want  was  supplied  in  no  other  way,  neither  by  mathematics 
nor  by  natural  science  ? — No,  I  think  not  ;  and  moreover  my  impression 
is  that  neither  mathematics,  nor,  still  less,  natural  science,  is  taught  in 
so  thorough  and  complete  a  way  as  to  take  the  place  of  that  thorough 
training  of  the  mind  which  classics  afibrd  in  public  schools,  even  if  it 
could  ever  take  the  place. 

1008.  "What  knowledge  in  mathematics  do  the  average  number  of 
boys  appear  to  have  ? — I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  say,  because  I 
have  not  paid  sufiicient  attention  to  that  subject. 

1009.  What  knowledge  do  they  appear  to  have  of  English  history  ? 
— Do  you  mean  the  boys  who  come  up  for  examination  at  the  University 
of  London  ? 

1010.  I  see  that  at  page  44  of  your  regulations  the  second  subject  is 
English  language,  English  history,  and  modern  geography  ? — I  should 
say  that  the  knowledge  of  those  who  come  up  for  examination  to  the 
University  of  London  in  English  history  is  very  fair,  as  good,  in  fact, 
as  you  have  any  right  reasonably  to  expect,  speaking  of  the  average. 
The  subject  has  been  well  read  and  carefully  considered,  and  reproduced 
with  considerable  clearness  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  candidates . 

1011.  Would  yoiT  give  the  same  praise  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  English  language  ? — No,  I  should  not  speak  quite  so 
favourably  of  their  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  I  should  say  that 
the  way  in  which  I  have  described  the  English  history  applied  only  to 
the  last  year  or  two  of  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  English  examiner. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  while  I  do  not  consider  that  the  preparation  of 
the  candidates  for  their  classical  studies  has  much  improved,  while  I  do 
not  think  they  do  much  better  now  than  they  did  10  years  ago,  yet  in 
the  other  branches  of  subjects  at  the  University  of  London,  in  the 
English  literature  and  language  (and  I  am  told  also  in  chemistry,  but  I 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  English  history  and  language), 
the  tendency  of  the  candidates  has  been  towards  improvement. 

1012.  Would  the  same  remark  apply  to  modern  geography? — ^Yes;  but 
there  is  not  much  of  that  subject;  the  modern  geography  rather  forms  a 
portion  of  the  history  paper.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  is  concerned,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  any  subjects  except  the  first  one  or  two  in  the 
regulations,  namely,  classics,  English  language,  and  English  history. 

1013.  In  giving  the  salaries  of  assistants,  you  stated  that  they  ranged 
from  about  50/.  a  year  to  120/,  a  year ;  will  you  teU  us  what  you  think 
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W.Snkth,Esq.,  IB  the  average  sum  paid  for  French  masters  in  schools  ? — Speaking  still 
1L.D.        of  the  schools  of  which  I  professed  to  give  testimony,  I  should  say 

iSthM     ^I86&  *^°"*  ^^^-  "'■  ^^^-  *  7^BX,  rather  under  501.  than  over. 

"''  .  '  1014.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  such  French  master's  time  is  taken 
up  ? — In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  have  they  a  resident 
IVench  master.  But  I  was  speaking  of  schools  where  they  have  a 
resident  French  master.  Where  they  have  a  resident  French  master 
he  is  expected  to  give  his  whole  time,  and  the  principals  frequently,  if 
possible,  throw  upon  him  some  of  the  writing  or  drawing.  !Lf  he  is  an 
assistant  residing  in  the  school,  they  consider  all  his  time  at  their 
disposal;  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  the  assistant  masters 
labour,  that  in  boarding  schools  the  principals  require  that  the  whole 
time  of  the  assistant  master  is  to  be  given  to  the  school. 

1015.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  average  number  of  the  boys  that  come 
before  you  for  examination  in  the  classics  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be 
able  to  read  with  any  ease  to  themselves  any  Latin  book  four  or  five 
years  after  leaving  school  ?— No,  I  should  say  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

1016.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  the  English  papers,  how  is  it  with  regard 
to  accuracy  of  expression,  and  accuracy  of  thought  as  shown  by  that 
expression  ? — I  think  they  are  expressed  as  well  as  might  be  expected 
from  boys  who  have  not  been  well  taught. 

1017.  Do  they  give  the  appearance  of  undeveloped  powers  ? — ^No 
doubt ;  that  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  it  was  expressed  as  well  as  you 
could  expect  from  boys  not  well  taught, — that  many  do  show  consider- 
able power. 

1018.  Is  the  handwriting  generally  good  ? — The  handwriting  is  gene- 
rally not  bad;  though  some  write  very  badly  indeed;  but  I  do  not  think, 
as  an  examiner,  having  to  look  over  500  or  600  papers  annually,  that  I 
have  any  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  handwriting. 

1019.  You  look  upon  the  performances  in  English  literature  as  com- 
paratively good,  as  compared  with  classics  ;  do  you  think  favourably 
of  it  not  only  comparatively  but  on  the  whole  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  I 
should  speak  favourably  of  it. 

1020.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.')  The  class  of  schools  of  which  you  are 
speaking  are  schools  in  which  boys  remain  till  about  the  age  of  15  or 
16  ;  what  becomes  of  those  boys  afterwards  generally  ;  do  they  go  on 
to  complete  their  education  elsewhere  ? — A  few  do.  Some  go,  say,  to 
University  CoUege  in  Grower  Street;  but  the  large  mass  of  them,  I  think, 
do  not  go  on  with  their  studies.  Some  go  from  those  schools  to  private 
tutors  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  knows 
that,  after  all,  the  proportion  of  the  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who 
come  from  the  public  schools  is  comparatively  a  small  one.  Many  ot 
these  private  schools  furnish  boys  for  the  Universities,  only  they  do  not 
go  straight  from  them  to  the  Universities;  they  frequently  go  through 
an  intermediate  education. 

1021.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  go  directly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  or  to  some  practical  professional  training  with  a  view  to  -the 
business  of  life  ? — ^No  doubt. 

1022.  You  say  that  the  effect  of  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  has  been  to  improve  the  education  in  those  schools.  In  what 
way  do  you  suppose  the  University  of  London  has  exercised  an  influ- 
ence. Has  it  been  merely  the  stamp  of  the  examination,  or  has  it  been 
any  advantages  offered  to  those  who  pass  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion, which  has  induced  improvement  in  order  to  bring  boys  up  to  that 
atftndard  ? — ^There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  University  of  London 
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has  influence.  First,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  certain  positive  advantages,  W.SmithiHsg., 
because  many  youths  who  are  going  into  professions,  such  as  the  legal  l-L.D. 
or  medical  profession,  has  to  pass  a  literary  examination,  and  both  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  recognize  the  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  passing  another 
examination.  So  also  with  the  military  examination  at  Sandhurst,  and 
there  are,  I  believe,  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind.  Then,  in  addition 
to  that,  all  young  men  who  wish  to  obtain  a  degree  in  either  arts  or 
medicine,  must  first  pass  through  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London.  In  addition  to  this  (a  thing  which  probably 
the  senate  of  the  University  never  thought  of  when  it  instituted  these 
examinations,)  a  great  many  schoolmasters,  finding  that  the  examina- 
tion is  respected,  have  been  anxious  to  show  to  the  parents  of  their 
pupils  that  their  boys  were  able  to  pass  such  an  examination.  More- 
over, the  University  of  Loudon  gives  scholarships  and  prizes,  which  has 
no  doubt  induced  clever  boys  to  come  up  for  examination. 

1023.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  improving  the  schools  has  been 
at  all  to  attract  to  them  a  different  class  of  scholars  from  that  which 
they  had  before.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  ? — ^No.  I  hardly 
see  how  they  would  attract  a  better  class,  because  that  supposes  that 
the  parents  would  be  anxious  to  look  out  for  a  very  good  school. 

1024.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Do  you  suppose  that  parents  of  a  higher 
position  in  society,  and  of  greater  means,  have  begun  to  send  their  boys 
to  schools  to  which  they  would  not  have  sent  them  in  the  unimproved 
condition  which  preceded  the  effect  of  these  examinations  ? — ^No  ;  as 
far  as  my  experience  and  knowledge  goes,  I  should  say  not. 

1025.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  expense  of  the  schools  has  been  at  all 
increased  simultaneously  with  the  improvement  in  the  education  given? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  it  has,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  I  have  in 
my  eye  just  at  present  two  or  three  schools  which  have  increased  their 
terms  ;  but  still  my  experience  is  too  limited  on  that  point  to  draw  any 
general  conclusion. 

1026.  In  those  two  or  three  instances  can  you  tell  us  what  the 
increase  in  the  terms  was  ? — About  10^.  a  year. 

1027.  From  what  sum  to  what  sum  ? — ^In  one  case  the  terms  were 
60/.,  which  were  increased  to  70/.,  and  in  another  case  the  terms  were 
70/.,  which  were  increased  to  80/. 

1028.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  increase  drove  away 
boys  of  the  class  which  previously  came  to  those  schools,  or  attracted 
boys  of  a  higher  class  ? — I  think  the  schools  remained  stationary.  I 
know  in  one  school  some  parents  withdrew  their  boys  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  terms  ;  but  in  those  cases  which  I  am  acquainted 
with  them,  I  do  not  think  the  school  was  affected  one  way  or  the  other; 
their  numbers  remained  pretty  stationary  ;  what  they  lost  in  one  way 
they  gained  in  another. 

1029.  That  is  exactly  the  point  upon  which  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  get 
evidence.  Whether  they  lose  boys  of  the  class  for  which  the  school 
was  originally  intended,  and  receive  in  their  place  boys  of  a  higher, 
that  is,  of  a  more  wealthy  class  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ;  because  10/. 
a  year  is  so  small  a  difference  in  schools,  of  which  the  terms  vary  from 
50/.  to  100/.  a  year. 

1030.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain  was,  whether  parents  were  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  advantages  of  an  improved  school  to  be  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  increased  price  for  the  improvement  ? — Some  would,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  majority  would. 

1031.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Have  you  examined  for  the  Society  of  Arts  ? — 
No. 
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W.Smith^aq.,      1032.  Nor  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ?— I  have  only  ex- 
•        amined  for  the  India  Civil  Service  ;  I  have  never  examined  for  any 
iSthMar.  1865.  otl»er  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  of  course  the  IndiaCivil  Service 
' "  examination  deals  with  higher  subjects. 

1033.  Following  up  the  questions  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
been  putting  to  you,  is  it  your  impression  that  parents  appreciate  more 
highly  the  value  of  education  now  and  are  more  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  it  than  they  were  formerly  ? — I  think  that  in  that  class  of  the 
community  of  which  I  am  speaking  they  were  always  disposed  to  pay  a 
tolerably  fair  price  for  education.  I  do  not  think,  myself,  that  there  has 
been  any  very  great  difference  in  this  respect  among  what  may  be  called 
the  respectable  classes. 

1034.  Still  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  University  examina- 
tions is  in  a  decided  degree  to  improve  the  character  of  those  schools 
that  send  up  scholars  as  candidates  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

1035.  It  must  therefore  have  a  tendency  to  act  upon  both  parents  and 
teachers,  wiU  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
expense.  It  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  expense  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  subjects,  and  consequently  by  requiring  a  larger  number  of 
teachers. 

1036.  Looking  at  this  list  of  subjects  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London,  should  "you  persevere  in  saying  that 
you  would  not  only  have  the  classical  but  the  mathematical  subjects  ; 
arithmetic,  modern  languages,  English  literature,  history,  geography, 
and  natural  science  also  ;  and  (I  suppose)  that  the  candidates  who  pass 
must  have  studied  more  or  less  most  of  those  subjects,  and  have  attained 
a  certain  proficiency  in  them  ? — ^I  have  been  misunderstood.  When 
that  question  was  asked  me  I  was  not  speaking  in  reference  to  schools 
which  sent  up  their  candidates  to  the  University  of  London.  Unques- 
tionably the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  London,  if  carried  out  into 
schools,  is  quite  extensive  enough,  in  my  opinion,  if  anything  a  little 
too  extensive ;  but  I  professed  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  giving  testi- 

.  mony  not  only  from  my  experience  of  schools  fi'om  my  connexion  vyith 
the  University  of  London,  but  also  from  my  knowledge  of  schools  from 
personal  examination  ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  the  second  head,  not 
at  all  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  London,  or  in  reference  to 
schools  connected  with  that  University,  that  I  believe  they  give  too 
little  attention  to  other  subjects  except  Latin  and  Greek. 

1037.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  referred  to  two  classes  of  schools  ; 
will  you  describe  the  kind  of  schools  which  are  connected  with  the 
University  of  Lctidon  to  which  your  last  remark  did  not  apply  ? — The 
schools  connected  with  the  University  of  London  may  be  grouped  into 
three  classes  ;  first,  the  Catholic  Colleges,  which  have  schools  attached 
to  them;  secondly,  the  Dissenting  Colleges,  which  have  not  schools 
attached  to  them,  but  contain  young  men  who  have  been  imperfectly 
educated  previously,  and  to  whom  it  is  therefore  important  to  go 
through  a  regular  literary  course;  and,  thirdly,  other  schools  of  various 
kinds.  To  classify  them  would  be  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty; 
but  I  may  say,  that  in  the  first  place  there  are  a  great  many  of  the 
proprietary  schools  that  send  boys  for  examination,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  great  number  of  private  schools  of  which  the  terms  are  from 
60/.  to  \OQl.  a  year.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  of  the  cheaper 
schools  which  send  their  boys  up  to  the  University  of  London. 

1038.  Do  we  understand  you  that  the  defects  of  which  you  have 
spoken  do  not  apply  so  much  to  these  higher  schools  ? — The  defects  of 
which  I  have  spoken  do  apply  to  some  of  those  schools  which  I  have 
examined  privately;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  schools  send  up 
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pupils  to  the  University  of  London  j  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  W.Smitk,Eaq., 
number  of  schools  that  do  so.  LL.D. 

1039.  Speaking  of  those  who  do  send  up  their  scholars  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  do  we  understand  that  the  defects  which  you  have 
80  strongly  depicted  do  not  generally  apply  to  them  ? — They  could  not 
apply  to  the  same  extent,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  able 
to  go  through  the  examination. 

1040.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  assistant  masters  is  much 
better  in  those  schools  ? —  Not  much  better  ;  it  is  from  those  very 
schools  that  I  have  received  the  applications  to  which  I  alluded  just 
now. 

1041.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  defects  of  which  you  have 
spoken  are  attributable  to  a  well-known  circumstance,  not  necessarily 
under  your  own  special  observation,  that  in  private  schools  of  the  lower 
kind,  a  great  number  of  the  boys  are  not  preparing  for  a  University 
career,  but  are  preparing  for  miscellaneous  occupations  in  life  ;  and  has 
not  that  circumstance  a  very  great  tendency  to  split  up  the  schools,  and 
to  fritter  away  the  attention  of  the  master  in  a  number  of  little  subjects 
to  please  the  parents  ? — My  impression  is  that  the  parents,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  care  sufficiently  about  the  subjects  which  their  sons  are 
taught  to  trouble  the  masters  much  to  teach  one  thing  or  another. 

1042.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  practice  for  parents  in  the  secondary 
walks  of  mercantile  life  to  press  the  masters  to  qualify  their  boys  for 
particular  situations  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1043.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  do  not  consider  mathematics  as 
to  be  compared  with  classics  in  the  way  of  training  the  mind  ;  when 
you  said  that,  did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  mathematics  an 
inferior  instrument  for  the  preparation  of  a  man  who  is  to  spend  his  life 
in  calculations  and  business  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that ;  I  only 
spoke  as  to  the  effect  for  a  general  training. 

1044.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  to  the  occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  whether  in  agriculture  or  in  commerce,  that 
mathematics  is  a  most  important  element  in  their  training  ? — I  consider 
it  is  a  very  important  element,  but  I  am  still  disposed  to  think  that 
languages  are  a  more  important  one. 

1045.  For  fitting  men  for  their  work  ? — For  fitting  men  for  their 
work. 

1046.  As  distinguished  from  the  culture  of  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  ?  —  Quite  so ;  for  cultivating  habits  of  thought.  To  prove  it 
would  be  occupying  the  time  of  the  Commission  in  a  way  which  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  desire. 

1047.  As  to  the  position  of  the  schoolmasters,  is  it  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  those  schoolmasters  have  themselves  been  in  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  in  private  schools  ? — No  doubt ;  and  many  of  them 
are  very  good  schoolmasters,  because  they  are  men  of  great  energy  and 
habits  of  economy,  who  have  saved  money  and  have  succeeded  to  the 
master  under  whom  they  have  served  ;  the  master,  perhaps,  allowing 
part  of  the  purchase  money  to  remain  on  mortgage,  having  confidence 
in  these  men.  One  of  the  best  private  schools  which  I  now  know 
is  conducted  by  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  as  one  might  say  ;  they  were  under-masters  of  that  school  for 
a  very  long  time  ;  they  saved  money,  and  upon  the  principal  retiring 
they  purchased  the  school  of  him,  the  principal  allowing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  to  remain  on  interest. 

1048.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  common  case  among  private  school- 
masters J  are  there  many  such  cases  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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W.Sinith:Etq.,      1049.  {Bev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  By  what  method  generally  have  you 

liLM.        ascertained  the  results  which  you  have  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the 

isthM     iRfi'i   ^'^'^^^  **^  which  you  have  given  ub  information  to-day  ? — By  two 

"•  methods  ;  first  by  judging  from  the  pupils  who  have  come  from  the 

schools  for  examination  to  the  University  of  London  ;  and  secondly,  by 

private  examination  of  such  schools,  boy  by  boy,  and  class  by  class. 

1050.  (^Mr.  Forster.')  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  consequence  of 
your  connexioii  with  the  London  University,  applications  are  some- 
times made  to  you  by  schoolmasters  for  the  inspection  of  their  schools  ? 
— Not  so  much  in  consequence  of  my  connexion  with  the  University 
of  London  as  of  my  literary  reputation,  as  editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of 
"  Greek  and  Soman  Antiquities,"  and  other  works.  I  think  it  has 
been  more  in  consequence  of  that  than  in  consequence  of  my  connexion 
with  the  University  of  London. 

1051.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  course  of  a  half-year  which  that  brings  you  into  personal 
knowledge  of  ?^— Latterly  I  have  entirely  declined  examining  schools; 
my  time  is  too  much  occupied,  and  applications  were  always  more 
numerous  than  I  felt  inclined  to  accept ;  but  for  some  years,  on  an 
average,  I  examined  about  six  schools  a  year. 

1052.  Would  you  apply  that  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  or  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? — ^I  should  say  within  a  rkdius  of  30 
miles  from  London. 

1053.  Were  you  ever  in  the  habit  of  making  reports  of  those  schools 
which  you  furnished  to  the  masters  ? — I  always  declined  to  make 
reports  for  publication  ;  I  sometimes  furnished  private  and  confidential 
reports  to  the  master  for  his  own  guidance,  as  to  any  deficiency  of 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  under-masters,  and  as  to  the  attainments 
and  deficiencies  of  the  boys. 

1054.  Were  those  reports  ever  published  by  the  schoolmasters  ? — 
They  were  given  on  the  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  published, 
because  I  did  not  like  to  have  my  name  used  to  advertise  the  schools. 

1055.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold-')  Tou  spoke  of  great  deficiencies  in 
elementary  classics  and  knowledge  ;  do  you  consider  that  an  objection 
to  teaching  classics  at  all  in  strictly  commercial  schools  ? — No,  pro- 
vided they  were  taught  difierently.  When  I  say  the  classics,  I  would 
confine  myself  to  Latin,  for  I  would  not,  in  commercial  schools,  teach 
Greek.  I  think  the  elements  of  Latin  might  be  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  train  the  mind  very  beneficially  even  though  no  facility 
was  ever  acquired  in  reading  any  author  in  the  language. 

1056.  Do  you  think  Latin  versification  of  importance  in  its  efiect  on 
the  teaching  of  grammar  ? — No,  I  attribute  no  value  to  it  at  aU,  except 
in  the  case  of  boys  who  make  some  progress  in  the  language.  In  my 
judgment  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  discontinued  in  commercial 
schools. 

1057.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  evils  which  you 
have  noticed  could  be  met  by  any  other  form  of  composition,  as  tending 
to  give  a  boy  greater  command  over  the  elements  of  the  language  ? — 
Tes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  aU.  schools,  in 
the  public  schools  even,  and  I  am  surprised  it  has  not  been  introduced, 
to  make  written  compositions  from  Latin  into  English,  corrected  by  the 
masters,  a  regular  part  of  the  work.  I  believe  it  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  improve  a  boy  in  his  knowledge  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  to  give  him  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  own. 

1058.  Should  you  recommend  the  re-translation  back  again  into 
Latin  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  very  advantageous  ;  I  would 
recommend  it  strongly  in  the  case  of  older  pupils  ;  but  in  a  school  it 
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would  be  attended  with  practical  difficulties  ;  you  could  hardly  debar  w.  Smith,Esq., 
a  boy  from  the  use  of  the  original.  LL.D. 

1059.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Tkorold.)  If  it  was  necessary  to  decide  between         

the  teaching  of  the  classics  or  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  school,  15thMar.L863>. 
which  would  you  prefer  ;  of  course  both  being  elementary  ? — I  do  not 

see  the  necessity  of  deciding  between  them  ;  they  are  subjects  so 
entirely  different  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  ;  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  question  is  put  in  this  way, — ^whether  I  consider 
language  or  science  the  better  mode  of  training  the  mind  ?  I  should  reply, 
language  ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  exclude  from  schools  the  teaching 
of  physical  sciences. 

1060.  Is  it  likely  that  the  necessity  of  finding  capital  for  conducting 
a  private  school  acts  as  a  bar  against  young  men  entering  the  profession  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  it  was. 

1061.  (Dr.  Storrar.')  You  have  spoken  with  very  great  distinctness 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  University  of  London  matriculation 
examination  upon  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  Colleges  ;  you  have  not 
spoken  so  distinctly  with  regard  to  the  private  schools  ;  do  you  think 
that  the  beneficial  influence  has  been  as  strong  in  the  private  schools  as 
on  the  two  other  classes  of  educational  establishments  ? — I  believe  its 
influence  has  been  beneficial,  but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  has  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  private 
schools  have  other  bodies  to  look  to  to  set  the  stamp  of  authority  upon 
them ;  they  have  got  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  middle-class  examinations  conducted  by  those  Universities,  while 
the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  Colleges  have  only  the  University  of 
London  to  look  to. 

1062.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  not  the  Dissenting  Colleges  make  use 
of  the  local  examinations  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Dissenting  Colleges  as  distinguished  from  the  Dissenting  Schools. 

1063.  (Dr.  Storrar.')  Could  you  say  that  the  special  influence  of  the 
University  of  London  on  private  schools  had  not  been  inconsiderable  ? 
— ^I  only  meant  that  I  do  not  consider  that  it  has  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  private  schools  as  on  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  Colleges, 
but  I  still  believe  that  it  has  exercised  a  very  great  and  important 
influence  upon  private  schools. 

1064.  When  you  speak  of  the  very  great  importance  of  training  in 
private  schools  derived  from  your  experience  as  examiner  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  do  you  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  would  call  in 
question  in  any  degree  the  honafide  nature  of  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation ? — No,  by  no  means.  I  believe  that  one  reason  why  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  colleges 
and  schools  has  been  from  the  strictly  bona  fide  character  of  the 
examination  ;  that  unless  a  candidate  can  pass  an  examination  in  every 
one  of  the  subjects  he  is  sure  to  be  rejected.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  standard  is  pitched  very  high,  buf  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
placed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  candidates  should  attain  it.  For 
instance,  taking  classics,  no  candidate  who  utterly  and  completely  fails 
in  answering  the  grammatical  questions  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  gram- 
matical questions  which  are  set  are  exceedingly  elementary  ;  declensions 
of  nouns  ;  perfects  and  supines  of  verbs  ;  the  easiest  pieces  of  English 
to  turn  into  Latin ;  but  still  if  the  candidate  does  not  answer  these 
questions  and  translate  a  little  bit  of  English  into  Latin  tolerably 
correctly,  he  is  rejected. 

1065.  As  to  the  enlargement  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  schools, 
that  enlargement  has  been  objected  to  by  many  educators  ? — Yes. 
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W.Smith,Esq.,  1066.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  introduction  of  some  studies, 
LLJ),        such,  for  instance,  as  English  History,  leads  to  cramming  for  an  exami- 

15fliM  ^186"!  ^**''"'^  '  lifl'Veyou  aiiy  observation  to  make  upon  that  ? — ^I  consider  that 
°^'  '  the  ordinary  remarks  about  cramming  are  exceedingly  ill-judged,  and 
frequently  show  a  want  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  people  who 
make  them  ;  because  if  by  cramming  is  meant  the  acquiring  with 
accuracy  such  a  subject  as  histoiy  in  all  its  details,  and  being  able  to 
reproduce  it  with  accuracy  and  clearness,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  means  of  education  which  you  hare  ;  it  is  what  is 
needed  in  every-day  life.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  a  barrister,  or  any  other  person,  than  to  be  able  to  master 
a  subject  thoroughly  and  reproduce  it  clearly.  If  that  is  cramming,  I 
think  that  cramming  is  an  exceedingly  good  thing. 

1067.  {Lord  Taunton.)  "We  will  now  go  to  another  branch  ;  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  schools  into  private 
schools,  proprietary  schools,  and  endowed  schools,  has  your  experience 
enabled  you  to  form  any  judgment  of  their  relative  merits  ? — In 
reference  to  the  private  schools  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  my 
impression  is  more  favourable  than  that  which  many  persons  entertain. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  veiy  great  defects  of  private  schools  arises 
from  the  circumstance  which  I  alluded  to  just  now,  viz.,  the  inferiority 
of  the  assistant  masters,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  assistant 
masters  ;  while  in  the  proprietary  schools  and  the  grammar  schools,  from 
these  assistant  masters  not  living  frequently  under  the  same  roof,  having 
lodgings  of  their  own,  or  a  house  of  their  own,  and  also  from  their 
occupying  more  the  status  of  gentlemen,  you  obtain  a  better  class  of 
men,  though  oftentimes  the  salary  may  be  no  more  ;  that  I  think,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  a  great  advantage  possessed  by  proprietary  and 
endowed  schools. 

1068.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  private  schools  are  necessarily  con- 
ducted, with  regard  to  s.alaries  and  other  things,  more  upon  the  strict 
commercial  principle  with  regard  to  expense  than  grammar  or  pro- 
prietary schools,  in  which  they  are  enabled  to  spend  money  for  the  sake 
of  giving  an  improved  education,  though  it  may  not  be  directly  remu- 
nerative ? — In  a  private  school  conducted  by  a  gentleman  with  a  view 
to  profit,  the  commercial  pi-inciple  must,  more  or  less,  operate,  but  stUl, 
as  I  said  before,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  masters  of  the 
schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  see  that  their  own  interest  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  give  a  good  salary,  but  it  must  of  course  be 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests  chiefly. 

1069.  If  that  is  so  to  a  certain  degree,  still  is  there  not  a  greater 
inducement  in  the  case  of  private  schools  than  in  the  case  of  proprie- 
tai-y  and  grammar  schools  to  look  to  the  immediate  saving  of  money, 
and  thus  to  curtail  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  ? — ^I  should 
doubt  it,  because  I  believe  the  very  effect  pf  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple with  an  intelligent  man  is  to  prevent  him  from  curtailing  the 
salaries  ;  he  sees  that  it  is  more  for  his  interest  to  give  a  good  salary 
than  a  low  one. 

1070.  I  presume  that  in  the  lower  class  of  the  middle-class  schools 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  specially  directed,  the  inducement 
very  much  to  curtail  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters  would  apply 
in  a  greater  degree  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  because  the  impor- 
tance of  education  is  not  so  much  valued  by  the  parents,  and  therefore 
it  is  of  less  importance  to  get  good  assistant  masters. 

1071.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  any  opinion  you  have 
formed  of  the  general  comparative  merit  of  proprietary,  grammar,  and 
private  schools  ? — ^My  own  impression,  I  must  say,  is  more  in  favour  of 
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the  better  class  of  private  schools  than  that  which  I  find  many  persons  W.  Smith,JSaq^ 
entertain.  I  expressed  that  just  now.  I  think  that  the  masters,  as  a  LL.I>. 
general  rule,  are  very  conscientious,  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
commercial  principle  oftentimes  makes  them  more  anxious  for  the  pro- 
gress of  their  pupils  than  the  masters  of  grammar  schools  and  proprietary 
schools.  The  very  commercial  principle  is  the  thing  which  works  bene- 
ficially in  their  case,  so  that  instead  of  its  being  an  injury,  it  is  the  thing 
which  makes  the  school  a  good  one.  Taking  the  University  of  London, 
I  mentioned  a  public  institution,  and  I  had  no  objection  to  mention  it, 
because  it  has  distinguished  itself  so  much,  I  mean  Stonyhurst  College  ; 
it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  mention  any  private  schools,  but  there 
are  some  private  schools  which  send  their  boys  up  for  examination  to 
the  University  of  London  in  a  way  most  creditable  to  themselves.  I 
cannot  think  it  would  be  possible  to  send  boys  up  better  trained  and 
better  prepared.  With  the  exception  of  Stonyhurst,  I  should  say  that 
the  boys  at  the  University  of  London  come  better  trained  from  private 
schools  than  from  the  proprietary  and  grammar  schools.  That  is  the 
result  of  my  examination.  I  know  that  it  is  opposed  to  what  one 
might  expect,  and  it  was  opposed  to  my  own  views  until  I  had  obtained 
this  practical  knowledge. 

1072.  You  have  been  led  by  experience  to  form  a  very  high  opinion 
of  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  private  schools  ? — Some  of  them. 
I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  my  evidence  that  I  considered  the  education 
in  many  of  those  schools  was  exceedingly  defective,  but  I  think  that 
some  masters  conduct  many  of  these  schools  with  considerable  care  and 
ability. 

1073.  Have  you  become  well  acquainted  with  any  of  the  proprietary 
schools  which  iiave  lately  come  under  your  notice  ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
as  to  any  particular  one  ? — Yes.  One  objection  which  is  felt  to  the 
proprietary  schools  by  many  parents  unquestionably  is  that  they  want 
to  send  their  boys  away  from  home,  and  the  proprietary  schools  do 
not  provide  for  boarders  to  the  same  extent  that  private  schools  do. 
The  majority  of  proprietary  schools  are  intended  for  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  are  started;  and  I  think  that  is  the  great  advantage  of 
proprietaiy  schools,  that  they  give  a  good  education,  or  they  aim  at 
giving  a  good  education,  to  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  cannot 
afibrd  to  send  their  sons  either  to  the  public  schools  or  to  more  expensive 
private  schools. 

1074.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  proprietary  schools  the  masters  are 
frequently  interfered  with  in  an  inconvenient  way  by  the  directors  of 
the  schools  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  are.  I  knew  two  or  three  proprietary 
schools,  in  years  gone  by,  which  were  entirely  ruined  by  that  circum- 
stance. There  has  also  been  this  great  inconvenence  attending  a 
proprietary  school,  (I  have  got  one  in  my  eye  at  the  present  moment,) 
that  parents  who  are  shareholders  send  their  sons  there,  and  sending 
their  sons  there  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  be  on  the  committee  ; 
they  are  therefore  put  on  the  committee,  and  then  they  are  disposed 
to  interfere.  It  happens  in  this  way: — ^A  person  takes  a  share  in  order 
to  send  his  son;  having  taken  a  share  he  is  put  on  the  committee;  being 
on  the  committee  he  thinks  that  things  might  be  better  managed  ;  that 
his  boy  has  not  had  attention  paid  him ;  and  hence  there  is  a  con- 
stant interference.  One  school  which  I  know  of  was  broken  up 
entirely,  and  several  of  the  proprietary  schools  which  were  established 
about  15  or  20  years  ago  failed  in  consequence  of  such  interference. 
A  few  have  survived  and  are  flourishing. 

1075.  You  think  that  the  master  holds  hardly  a  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent position  in  many  instances,  in  the  case  of  proprietary  schools,  to  be 
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\V-.Smth,Esq^  able  to  do  his  duty  effectuallj  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  he  holds  so  in- 
j(.LJ>.        dependent  a  position  as  the  head  of  a  private  school,  who  only  has  to 

iKthM  'is KB  ^eal  with  the  parent,  who  oftentimes  lives  at  a  distance,  and  iJierefore 
^"'"  '  does  not  interfere  ;  whUe  the  parent,  living  on  the  spot,  and  being  on 
the  committee,  is  disposed  to  interfere  constantly. 

1076.  Still  in  the  case  of  a  judicious  committee,  they  would  feel  the 
importance  of  giving  proper  independence  to  the  master,  I  presume  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  is  not  found  to  be  the  fact.  They  ought  to  feel  it,  no 
doubt. 

1077.  Does  not  the  same  objection  occur  with  regard  to  grammar  and 
endowed  schools  sometimes  ;  do  not  the  trustees  very  improperly  inter- 
fere with  the  master,  and  thus  diminish  his  usefulness  ? — ^Perhaps  they 
do,  but  my  knowledge  would  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion  ;  that,  what-, 
ever  may  be  the  reason,  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  grammar  schools, 
after  appointing  a  master,  leave  him  very  much  to  himself,  and  unless 
some  religious  question  arises,  they  do  not  interfere.  The  trustees  are 
more  disposed  to  interfere  if  the  master  holds  religious  views  which 
they  do  not  approve  of. 

1078.  Tou  think,  generally  speaking  then,  that  the  master  of  a 
grammar  school  is  in  a  more  independent  position  than  the  master  of  a 
proprietary  school  ? — That  is  my  opinion  decidedly. 

1079.  And  that  the  master  of  a  private  school,  as  far  as  independence 
goes,  is  better  off  than  either  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  is  better  off  than 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school.  He  owes  obedience  to  nobody,  and 
in  that  respect  he  may  be  said  to  be  better  off. 

1080.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
moral  habits  of  discipline  of  these  different  classes  of  schools  ? — ^Not 
sufficient  to  compare  them. 

1081.  I  suppose,  if  any  abuses  in  that  respect  existed,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  lower  class  of  private  schools  than  in  those 
with  which  you  have  had  relation  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  commercial  principle  is  upon  the  whole  in  many 
respects  beneficial  in  making  the  private  schools  better  than  might  be 
supposed  at  first  sight. 

1082.  Tou  think  the  parents  generally  speaking  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  about  education  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the 
matter  ? — ^No  I  do  not  think  they  are  particularly  enlightened  on  the 
point  of  education  ;  I  do  not  think  they  very  much  care.  I  do  not 
think  they  take  much  interest  as  to  the  subjects  which  are  taught ;  but 
I  think  that  they  still  have  a  sufficient  judgment  and  a  good  judgment 
as  to  whether  a  boy  has  attention  paid  to  him  or  not. 

1083.  In  considering  the  question  of  middle-class  education,  are  you 
able  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  any  measures  that  in  your  opinion 
are  practicable  and  expedient  for  effecting  its  improvement  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  almost  the  first  thing  which  is  necessary  is  to  have  some 
body  ab  extra  to  give  a  stimulus,  to  point  out  in  some  way  or  other 
what  the  course  of  education  should  be,  and  in  general  to  exercise  upon 
all  the  schools  that  kind  of  influence  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
exercise  upon  one  class  of  schools  and  the  University  of  London  ex- 
ercises upon  another.  Unless  there  is  something  ah  extra  up  to  which 
the  teachers  can  work,  something  which  can  give  unity  and  con- 
sistency to  the  whole,  I  hardly  see  how  any  improvement  can  be 
introduced,  except  very  gradually  and  slowly  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion. 

1084.  Can  you  point  out  any  practical  measures  which  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose  ? — 
That  is  exceedingly  difficult.     I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
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■would  be  at  all  advisable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  attempt,  as  has  W.Smth,E»q., 
been  proposed,  any  general  system  of  registration.    In  the  first  place  I        LL.I>. 

think  it  would  be  so  impracticable  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  dis-         

cussing  the  question.  There  are  so  many  interests  involved  that  I  would  1 5th  Mar.  1865. 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  perfect  right  of  everybody  to  set  up  a 
school,  and  to  teach  it  as  he  liked.  I  would  not  require  any  certificate 
from  the  State,  any  certificate  for  the  master,  or  any  licence  for  the 
school,  or  anything  of  the  kind  whatsoever.  I  would  still  preserve  entire 
liberty.  Looking  at  the  matter  historically,  I  see  that  the  great  benefit 
to  the  grammar  schools  has  been  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  has  given  them  unity  and  con- 
sistency, plan,  order,  method,  and  stimulus  ;  and,  just  as  I  see  the 
beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the  University  of  London,  especially  on 
the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  Colleges,  so  I  think  that  if  some  body  could 
be  started  which  could  exercise  the  same  indirect  influence,  it  would  be 
attended  with  advantage  to  middle-class  education. 

1085.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  private  schools  especially  ? — To 
the  private  schools,  of  course  ;  to  proprietary  schools  and  to  the  lower 
grammar  schools,  which  do  not  send  their  boys  to  the  Universities. 

1 086.  Can  you  suggest  any  machinery  by  which,  in  your  opinion, 
this  could  be  accomplished  ? — That  is  rather  for  the  statesman  than  for 
the  scholar  to  suggest.  It  is  enough  for  the  scholar,  who  sees  what 
is  wanted,  to  point  out  the  want,  leaving  it  to  the  politician  to  provide 
the  means. 

1087.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  body  could  be  formed,  repre- 
senting the  great  educational  institutions  of  this  country,  which,  with- 
out direct  interference,  might  give  a  unity  to  the  whole  system,  and 
which  would  eflfect  the  objects  which  you  think  so  desirable  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  might  be  possible.  I  think  that  the  Universities,  both  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  have  got  their  own  business  to 
pursue.  Take  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  more  espe- 
cially, where  the  staple  studies  are  confined  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  though  they  have  been  enlarging  them  recently, we  could 
perhaps  hardly  expect  them  to  undertake  this  task ;  and  so  with  the 
University  of  London,  the  same  objection  would  apply,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  to  the  exclusion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  So  that 
practically  I  think  that  the  Universities  should  not  have  it  given  to 
them  ;  and  for  another  reason,  that  in  order  to  do  the  thing  efficiently, 
it  should  be  the  one  sole  business  of  a  Board  or  Committee,  with  its 
own  officers,  to  work  it  thoroughly.  It  has  occurred  to  me  (if  I  must 
make  a  suggestion),  whether  some  Board  could  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  of  men  eminent  in  various  positions  of  society, — members  of 
the  two  houses  of  legislature,  men  eminent  in  science  and  literature, — 
a  Board,  in  fact,  of  a  representative  kind, — an  unpaid  Board,  of  course, — 
who  would  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  anticipate  any  very  great  immediate  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Board.  Its  operation  could  only  be  gradual, 
but  I  think  it  could  not  fail  to  have  considerable  influence,  and  a  steadily 
increasing  influence. 

1088.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  for  middle-class  education  ? — 
Yes. 

1089.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  functions 
which  you  would  assign  to  such  a  Board  ? — I  think  as  far  as  the  higher 
grammar  schools  are  concerned  they  are  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the 
Universities.  The  great  prizes  which  are  to  be  gained  at  the  Univer- 
sities will  naturally  mould  and  determine  the  education  of  the  schools, 
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W.SmiA,Esq.,  and  if  the  Universities  enlarge  tlieir  curriculum,  the  public  schools  will 

LLJ}.        enlarge  theirs.    When  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  or  a  studentship  at  Christ 

Church  can  be  obtained  for  other  subjects  besides  those  for  which  it  is 

ISthMar.  1865.  Q^jtained  at  present,  then  those  subjects  will  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  not  till  then.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Board  which  I  am 
speaking  of  should  trouble  itself  at  all  with  the  great  public  schools. 
I  leave  them  out  of  the  question.  I  think  it  might  operate  in  this 
way  :  if  such  a  Board  were  established  it  might  undertake  to  examine 
schools,  and  it  should  have  some  prizes  placed  at  its  disposal,  as  the 
University  of  London  has,  for  those  boys  who  distinguish  themselves 
most.  Its  examination  papers  of  course  would  be  published.  By  the 
publication  of  its  examination  papers,  and  of  the  subjects  it  would 
expect  all  schools  to  be  examined  in,  it  would  give  an  idea  of  what 
such  a  Board  considered  to  be  the  subjects  necessary  for  education.  I 
think  that  even  many  of  the  schools  that  did  not  undergo  examination 
would  gradually  adopt  the  system, — the  course  of  studies;  it  would  be 
found  by  many  of  the  proprietary  schools  and  by  many  of  the  private 
schools  that  it  was  really  for  their  interest.  It  becomes  a  question 
whether  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools  such  a  Board  might  not 
have  some  compulsory  power  given  to  it,  excepting  certain  great  schools 
for  the  reason  which  1  gave  just  now ;  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  Board  should  have  any 
compulsory  power. 

1090.  But  for  the  rest,  you  would  leave  the  whole  thing  voluntary, 
both  with  regard  to  the  certificates  of  masters  and  with  regard  to 
inspection  ? — Yes.  I  would  give  them  power  to  examine  masters  and 
give  certificates  to  masters,  but  I  would  exercise  no  compulsion.  I 
think  that  such  a  Board  could  be  formed  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  If  we  look  at  the  University  of  London,  we  find  that  the 
annual  grant  from  Parliament  is  certainly  considerably  under  5,000^ 
a  year. 

1091.  You  do  contemplate  some  public  money  being  given  to  promote 
an  establishment  such  as  you  would  propose,  but  not  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  ? — A  moderate  sum,  I  think,  would  be  sufficient. 

1092.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Hasnot,  in  practice,  the  University  of  London 
very  much  resolved  itself  into  such  an  examining  body  as  you  propose  ? 
— Yes.  I  said  just  now  that  I  think  the  University  of  London  might 
discharge  these  duties,  but  there  are  two  reasons  against  that ;  first, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  allow  those  duties 
to  be  given  to  it ;  and  secondly,  I  think,  in  order  to  operate  to  the 
great  extent  to  which  such  a  body  ought  to  operate,  it  must  bo  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  as  an  Educational  Board,  as  a  Board  for 
the  examination  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  not  with  a  power  of 
granting  degrees. 

1093.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  both  those  points,  do  you 
not  think  from  what  you  have  said  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
such  a  monopoly,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  region  you  have  spoken  of  in 
respect  to  the  upper  classes,  that  they  would  without  any  difficulty  sur- 
render the  middle  classes  to  the  University  of  London  or  to  any  other 
well-selected  body ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  do  you  not 
apprehend  that  by  the  action  of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament  any  powers 
requisite  to  be  given  to  the  University  of  London  might  be  given  with 
a  view  to  its  exercising  those  very  functions  ? — I  can  see  no  objection 
to  that ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  your  Lordship,  I  can  hardly  think 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  allow  that. 

1094.  {Lord  Taunton^  Are  there  any  other  means  that  you  wish 
to  state  to  the  Commission  by  which  you  think  the  profession  of  teach- 
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ing  might  be  raised  ? — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  profession  W.Smiih,Etq., 
of  teaching  labours  under  is  this,  that  in  this  country  it  is  practically        ZL.D. 

identified  with  that  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  unless         

a  man  is  a  clergyman  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher.     So  completely  ia  i5thMar.l86S. 
this  the  case  that  when  any  proprietary  schools  are  started  it  is  generally      — — ^— 
made  a  siyie  qud  non  by  the  committee  that  the  head  master  should  be 
a  clergyman;  and  even  in  the  endowed  schools,  in  numbers  of  which  the 
trust  or  foundation  deed  does  not  require  the  master  to  be  a  clergyman, 
it  is  generally  insisted  upon  that  ho  shall  be  a  clergyman. 

1095.  Would  you  apply  that  to  small  schools  as  well  as  large  ones  ? — 
Yes,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  clergyman  to  take 
the  mastership.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  school  as  Kugby  ;  it  is  not 
required  by  the  foundation  deed  that  the  master  should  be  a  clergyman. 
Take,  for  instance,  St.  Paul's, — take  almost  all  Zing  Edward  the  Sixth 
schools, — ^all  the  schools  founded  at  the  time  of  the  Eefoi-mation. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  their  foundation  deeds  that  the  master  should 
be  a  clergyman  ;  but  so  completely  is  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Jiead  master  being  a  clergyman,  that  when  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
school  at  Birmingham  was  reconstituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  there 
was  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Act  that  the  head  master  must  be  a  clergy- 
man, though  by  the  original  foundation  deed  of  the  school  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  required.  The  practical  bearing  of  these  remarks  is 
this,  that  as  long  as  it  is  considered  necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  be 
a  clergyman,  you  shut  out  a  large  number  of  people  who  might  be 
trained  for  educators  ;  you  thereby  limit  your  area  for  the  selection  of 
schoolmasters. 

1096.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  your  opinion  public  opinion  was  very 
much  the  cause  of  this  preference  to  clergymen  in  these  schools,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly ;  that  they  derive  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
moral  habits  and  character  of  the  schoolmaster  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  clergyman  ? — I  think  the  opinion  of  the  public,  which 
in  many  cases  is  very  well  founded,  though  it  does  not  state  it  in  so  many 
words,  is  this, — that  practically  speaking  unless  you  get  a  clergyman 
you  cannot  feel  sure  that  you  have-  a  competent  person  ;  and  that  is 
the  fact.  At  present,  teaching  as  such  not  being  a  profession,  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  governors  of  a  school  or  for  private  persons  in 
selecting  a  school  to  have  a  clergyman,  in  order  to  feel  sure  that  they 
have  got  a  suitable  man  to  teach  the  boys. 

1097.  You  think  that  the  teaching  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
as  well  as  the  lower  classes  should  be  treated  as  a  profession  more 
distinctly  than  it  is  at  present  ? — Yes,  as  on  the  continent.  I  think  it 
surely  must  be  the  case  that  when  a  man  gives  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  a  thing,  he  is  likely  to  do  his  work  better  than  if  he  belongs 
to  two  professions. 

1098.  (Lord  Stanley/.)  Is  that  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  in  your 
opinion  legislation  or  administration  can  do  anything,  or  is  it  a  matter 
entirely  to  be  settled  by  public  opinion  ? — No  doubt  mainly  by  public 
opinion.  I  think  that  in  order  to  improve  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  you  want  some  external  body  to  give  some  kind  of  example, 
stimulus,  method,  and  plan.  Whether  that  body  should  be  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  or  whether  it  should  be  any 
new  Board,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am  clear  however,  looking 
at  experience,  that  you  do  need  something  ab  extra ;  and  you  will  not 
get  the  schools  to  improve  then-  standard  of  education  unless  they  have 
some  standard  to  work  up  to. 

1099.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Your  proposed  Board  would  give  certificates 
or  diplomas  of  attainment  ? — Yes,  they  would  give  diplomas  of  attain- 

11643.  I 
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Jf:.Viiith,Esq„  ment  ;  they  would  also  give  prizes  to  the  most  distinguished  boys  in 

■^•■^-        books  and  money. 
Ifith'Mar  1865       ^  ^^'  "^^^7  would  give  diplomas  to  the  masters  ? — Yes.    Then  there 
'        ■  is  another  question  which  arises  which  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
and  that  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  have  any  training  colleges  for  the 
schoolmasters. 

1101.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  they  should  give  two  further 
certificates,  one  as  to  practical  ability  to  teach  and  the  other  as  to  moral 
character  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

1102.  Is  it  your  impression  that  in  the  schools  you  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  moral  discipline  of  the  boys  is  generally 
attended  to  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  attended  to. 

•  1 103.  That  the  parents  are  solicitous  on  that  subject  ? — Wo  doubt. 
The  parents,  I  think,  are  more  solicitous  as  to  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  children  than  as  to  their  intellectual  training. 

1 104.  According  to  their  several  opinions,  you  are  aware  of  their 
being  anxious  about  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools  ? — No  doubt. 

1105.  {Sir  Stafford  JVorthcote.)  Do  you  think  that  a  Board  such  as 
you  have  been  speaking  of  would  have  the  same  kind  of  influence  that 
a  University  has  upon  the  schools  connected  with  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  should 
think  it  would.     I  should  think  it  would  acquire  it  in  course  of  time. 

1 106.  You  said  a  little  while  ago,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine, 
that  amongst  the  sources  of  the  influence  of  the  University  of  London 
upon  the  schools  which  it  has  improved,  were  the  privileges  which 
attach  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  and  to  those  who 
had  passed  the  matriculation  examinations  ? — ^Yes. 

1107.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  Board 
as  you  contemplate  should  be  able  to  confer  privileges  of  an  analogous 
kind  upon  those  who  pass  its  examinations  ? — No  doubt. 

1108.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  causes  of  the  influence  which  the  Univer- 
sities have  npon  the  schools  that  they  carry  on  the  work  of  education^ 
and  the  school  work  up  their  boys,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  profit 
by  further  education  at  the  Universities  ? — That  would  apply  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  not  to  the  University  of  London.  It  is 
simply  an  examining  Board.  The  University  of  London  gives  no 
instruction  at  all. 

1109.  Does  not  a  matriculation  examination  imply  that  there  is 
some  further  educational  process  to  be  carried  on  ? — ^Yes,  only  not  by 
the  University. 

1110.  But  by  bodies  in  connexion  with  the  University? — Yes; 
but  the  connexion  is  only  nominal.  Many  persons  have  a  misappre- 
hension about  the  University  of  London.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  Board 
of  Examiners  appointed  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown. 

1111.  The  point  of  my  remark  was  to  ask  you  this  question.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  better  that  instead  of  establishing  a  mere 
Board  of  Examiners,  some  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  foundation 
of  what  might  be  called  a  middle-class  University  ?  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  question  ? — ^I  consider  that  with  the  University  of  London 
and  the  different  Colleges,  and  the  great  impetus  now  given  to  various 
branches  of  knowledge  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

1112.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  candidates  are  not  allowed  to  present 
themselves  at  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  until  they  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  rule. 


ISthMar.  1865. 
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1113.  Supposing  a  middle-class  University  was  founded  for  the  bene-  W.SmHh,Eaq., 
fit  of  boys  whose  education  terminates  usually  at  the  age  of  16,  would        LL.D. 

it  not  probably  have  an  examination  which  might  be  passed  at  an 
earlier  age  ? — I  do  not  think,  supposing  such  a  middle-class  University 
were  founded,  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  boy  entering  upon  it 
till  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.    It  is  quite  early  enough. 

1114.  Of  course  I  am  contemplating  a  University  which  would  not 
carry  education  so  far  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
the  Colleges  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  London. 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  Hospital  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  middle-class 
University  ? — ^No. 
,     1115.  You  have  not  heard  that  idea  thrown  out  ? — No. 

1J16.  The  examination  of  the  University  of  London  is  accepted  by 
certain  bodies  and  by  certain  professions  ? — Tes. 

1117.  Do  you  contemplate  any  similar  or  analogous  advantages 
being  attached  to  the  examinations  of  the  Board  which  you  have 
proposed  ? — ^No  doubt,  because  those  advantages  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Loudon  possesses  are  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  the  local 
examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but  it  is  not  with  that  view 
that  I  am  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Board.  I  think  that  such  advan- 
tages as  you  allude  to  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1118.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  how  you  would  expect  that  ex- 
ternal body  would  operate  on  the  schools  ?  Would  it  operate  simply  by 
the  eclat  that  would  be  derived  by  the  boys  from  the  fact  of  a  good 
examination,  or  from  the  direct  advantages  which  those  boys  would 
derive  in  being  admitted  into  certain  professions  ? — ^I  should  say  I  am 
not  very  sanguine  about  the  operation  of  such  a  Board  ;  but  I  think 
there  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  direct  advantages  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  certain  professions;  in  the  second  place  there  would  be  the 
pecuniary  prizes  which  would  be  given;  and  thirdly,  the  advantages 
to  the  institutions  whose  scholars  passed  the  examination  derived  from 
the  advertising  of  those  institutions  by  the  examinations.  This  would 
bring  the  institutions  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  would 
attract  pupils,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  private  schools. 

1119.  (^Mr.  Forster.)  Have  any  of  those  schools,  the  examination  of 
which  you  stated  you  have  made,  been  grammar  schools  ? — ^No. 

1120.  Have  any  of  them  been  denominational  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

1121.  Any  considerable  proportion  of  them? — No;  not  any  consi- 
derable proportion — a  small  proportion. 

1122.  Have  any  of  them  been  proprietary  schools  ? — Yes.  I  have 
examined  a  few  proprietary  schools. 

1123.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  information  which  you  are  able 
to  give  us  from  your  inspection  of  schools  chiefly  applies  to  private 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

1 124.  And  therefore  the  comparison  which  you  are  able  to  make  with 
private  and  other  schools  is  made  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
private  schools  than  of  the  other  schools  ? — Unquestionably,  as  far  as 
the  results  of  examination  go. 

1125.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  opinion  of  the  private  schools 
is  only  gained  from  a  small  proportion,  even  of  the  private  schools  of 
the  higher  middle  class  ? — ^Yes. 

1126.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  your  general  impression  was 
upon  the  whole,  comparatively  speaking,  favourable  to  private  schools. 
Now,  taking  the  special  subjects,  first  as  regards  classics.  Would  you 
consider  that  the  teaching  in  private  schools  of  classics  was  equal  to 
what  it  is  in  the  grammar  schools  of  about  the  same  cost  ? — I  hare 

I  2 
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W.  SmWt,  Esq.,  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  before  that  I  have  a  considerable  knowledge 

^■^  of  tte  teaching  of  all  these   schools  from  the  examinations  at  the 

ISthMar  1865  University  of  London,  and  judging  from  that  I  should  say  that  the 

\ '  teaching  of  classics  in  the  private  schools  was  equal  to  that  of  those 

who  come  from  the  proprietary  and  grammar  schools  to  the  University 

of  London. 

1127.  Does  the  same  remark,  as  far  as  your  information  goes,  apply 
to  modern  languages  ? — ^I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 

1128.  As  regards  English  literature? — ^Yes.  In  English  literature 
I  should  say  that  the  private  schools  were  superior  to  the  grammar  and 
proprietary  schools. 

1129.  In  natural  science  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

1 130.  I  suppose  that  we  should  be  right  in  supposing  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sons  of  men  of  business  of  pretty  fair  means  are  brought 
up  in  schools  at  about  the  cost  of  these  which  you  have  been  describing? 
—I  should  think  so. 

1131.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  these  schools,  generally  speaking, 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  is  taught  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have 
never  asked  the  question,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

1132.  Have  you  examined  any  schools  which  were  solely  day 
schools  ? — No. 

1133.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  ? — J  stated  that  I  was 
master  in  a  day  school  for  four  years,  one  of  the  largest  day  schools  in 
London — University  College  in  Gower  Street,  and  there  they  have  no 
boarders.  A  few  of  the  masters  take  boarders,  but  there  are  no 
boarders  in  the  school  house,  and  the  number  of  boarders  is  so  small 
as  practically  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  the  boys  at  these  day  schools  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
make  so  much  progress  as  those  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  majority  of  parents  have  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
boys  out  of  the  school  hours,  and  they  prepare  their  lessons  much  as 
they  like. 

1134.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  discipline.  In 
those  schools  which  you  have  examined  do  you  thick  corporal  punish- 
ment has  been  generally  adopted  ? — Corporal  punishment  has  been 
adopted  in  most  of  them,  but  very  spai'ingly. 

1135.  With  the  rod  or  with  the  cane  ? — In  no  private  school  which 
I  know  of  is  the  rod  used.     It  has  always  been  the  cane. 

1136.  With  regard  to  your  suggestions,  I  understand  you  to  suggest 
the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Board  ? — I  suggested  it  with  great 
diffidence,  expressly  saying  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  sug- 
gest how  it  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  that  that  is  the  work  of  the 
statesman,  and  not  of  the  scholar  ;  but  I  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of 
having  some  external  body. 

1137.  The  objects  being,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  body  of  that 
character  in  the  country  that  diplomas  given  by  it  would  be  au  object 
of  ambition  to  schoolmasters,  and,  secondly,  of  that  character  and 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  able  to  examine  and  inspect  schools  with 
advantage.  Are  those  your  two  objects  ? — Yes  j  and  as  a  consequence 
or  a  corollary  of  that,  which  is  of  stiU  more  importance,  in  my  mind, 
that  it  would  affijrd  some  kind  of  standard  of  education  which  all 
schools  might  hope  to  reach. 

1138.  To  afford  such  standard  in  what  manner  ?  By  describing  what 
the  education  ought  to  be,  or  by  being  themselves  the  head  of  some  train- 
ing school  which  should  be  an  example  of  education  ? — No,  not  by  being 
the  head  of  a  training  school,  but  showing  what  the  education  should 
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be,  by  the  nature  of  their  examinations,  by  the  public  papers,  and  by  the  W.Smith,Es 
general  regulations  which  they  would  draw  up  for  exaniination,  which        LL.D. 
would  of  itself  prescribe  the  teaching  which  must  be  adopted  at  the 
schools. 

1139.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  publish  a  curriculum  of 
studies  ? — My  idea  is  that  they  would  not  publish  a  curriculum  of 
studies,  but  they  would  publish  a  curriculum  of  subjects  for  examination, 
which  would  imply  a  curriculum  of  studies. 

1140.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
imagine  such  a  Board  should  be  unpaid  ? — Certainly. 

1141.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of 
men  of  sufiicicnt  knowledge  to  be  able  to  inspect,  examine,  and  set  the 
curriculum  of  education  gratuitously  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  said  the 
Board  should  be  an  unpaid  Board.  I  did  not  mean  that  its  secretaries, 
its  examiners,  or  its  clerks  should  not  be  paid.  It  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  must  be  paid. 

1 142.  Are  we  to  understand  then  that  the  object  of  this  Board  would, 
in  a  measure,  be  to  be  a  means  by  which  the  State  should  furnish  in- 
spection to  such  schools  as  wished  to  be  inspected  ? — No  doubt,  without 
its  being  done  by  the  State.  The  Board  would  be  a  sort  of  breakwater 
between  the  State  and  the  public,  and  also  as  an  experiment  in  a  small 
way.  If  it  failed  there  would  be  no  particular  discredit  or  loss.  It 
would  be  brought  before  Parliament  every  yeai-  by  an  annual  vote,  and 
might  be  dropped  if  found  not  to  answer. 

1143.  You  are  aware  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made  of  compulsory 
inspection  of  middle-class  schools  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  ?— 
My  opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  I  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  complete  freedom  of  education. 

1 144.  In  the  opinion  which  you  gave,  that  it  was  undesirable  that 
clergymen  should  have  so  practically  a  monopoly  of  education  as  they 
have  now,  did  that  remark  apply  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  to  ministers  of  all  religious  denominations  ? — ^It  applied  to  ministers 
of  all  religious  denominations. 

1 145.  Then  all  the  remarks  you  have  made  about  clergymen  must 
be  understood  as  including  ministers  generally  ? — ^No  doubt. 

1146.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  among  the  Dis- 
senters there  is  the  same  preference  of  ministers  of  religion  for  teachers 
as  there  is  in  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

1147.  {3Ir.  Baines.)  Would  such  a  Board  as  you  recommend  have 
the  sviiac  prestige,  the  same  advantages  as  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  London  University 
among  the  Dissenters  and  middle  classes  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  would; 
certainly  not  the  same  advantages  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  possess. 

1148.  Nor  perhaps  the  same  advantages  among  the  industi-ial  and 
mercantile  classes  as  the  Society  of  Arts  examinations  ? — That  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  before  such  an  experiment 
is  tried. 

1149.  There  are  several  other  examining  bodies,  such  as  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  the  Councils  of  the  various  professions,  medical,  legal, 
naval,  chemical,  and  so  on  ;  have  not  these  bodies  in  their  respective 
departments  great  influence  over  the  professions  to  which  they  are 
attached  ? — Some  of  the  bodies  which  you  have  mentioned  have,  and 
others  have  not.  I  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the  power  I 
am  mentioning  to  any  body  like  the  College  of  Preceptors,  consisting 
of  schoolmasters.  I  think  that  would  be  to  interfere  with  all  reform. 
I  think  in  all  professional  matters  the  governing  body  should  be  chiefly, 
or  at  all  events  to  a  great  extent,  the  laity.     One  advantage  which  the 
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W,  Smith.Esq,,  Church  has  is  that  it  is  governed  by  the  Crown,  and  one  of  the  great 

LL.D.        disadvantages  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  in  their  government, 

~ —         I  take  it,  is  that  they  are  under  the  direction  of  lawyers  and  medical 

iSthMar.  1865.  ^^^  .  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  g^^  ^j^jg  advisedly)  that  it  would  be  a  great 

evil  to  give  the  regulation  of  teaching  to  schoolmasters. 

1150.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Should  the  Crown  nominate  aU  the  members 
of  the  Council  ?— -Certainly,  in  my  judgment.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  that  is  the  best  way. 

1151.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  there  not,  however,  an  advantage  in  having 
several  competing  bodies,  in  strikii^  out  new  modes  of  examining  and 
inspecting  ? — Yes  ;  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Nothing  should  be 
done  to  interfere  with  any  existing  bodies.  What  I  propose  would  not 
interfere  with  any  body  in  existence. 

1152.  Do  we  not  owe  much  to  the  competition  which  has  existed  of 
late  years  ;  for  example,  that  between  the  London  University  and  the 
older  Universities  ? — Yes.  My  proposed  Board  would  only  be  intro- 
ducing another  element  into  the  competition. 

1153.  Not  to  supersede  those  which  at  present  exist  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1154.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  upon  this  point  (though  I  do  not 
know  whether  as  a  scholar  that  is  what  you  particularly  consider),  do 
you  conceive  that  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  high  an  education  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
much  danger  of  that  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  all  too  low  at 
present. 

1155.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  possible  for  boys  to  remain  at  school 
till  they  have  acquired  so  strong  a  literary  or  scientific  taste  that  they 
lose  the  taste  for  the  active  industrial  occupations  of  life  ? — The  number 
of  boys  who  aequire  that  strong  literary  or  scientific  taste  is  in  this 
country  so  exceedingly  small  in  my  judgment  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  consider  that. 

1156.  Still  you  would  make  some  distinction  between  those  intended 
for  trade  or  for  agriculture  and  those  intended  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  for  public  life  ? — ^Parents  would  choose  for  themselves ;  but 
my  idea  is  that  there  might  be  a  general  education  given  in  the  middle- 
class  schools  which  would  be  suitable  for  all,  comprising  Latin,  French, 
mathematics,  English,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  drawing,  and  singing. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  that  every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  these  subjects 
at  school. 

1157.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  said  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
inclination among  young  men  to  become  assistant  masters  ? — Yes. 

1158.  Those  young  men,  I  conceive,  are  chiefly  laymen  ? — Yes. 

1159.  Does  that  circumstance  appear  to  you  in  any  extent  to  create 
a  necessity  for  clergymen  becoming  head  masters  of  schools  ? — ^No. 

1 160.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  practical  disadvantage  for  clergy- 
men being  schoolmasters  besides  that  you  have  mentioned  of  laymen 
being  discouraged  to  enter  the  scholastic  profession  ? — Yes. 

1161.  Will  you  state  what  ? — The  fact  of  a  man  being  a  clergyman 
naturally,  unless  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  endowed  schools, 
leads  him  to  be  looking  forward  to  the  improvement  of  his  position  in 
the  Church,  and  hence  he  does  not  discharge  his  duties  as  schoolmaster 
with  the  same  diligence  and  efficiency,  however  much  he  may  wish  to 
do  it  (it  is  human  nature  that  he  should  not  do  it),  as  if  it  was  the  only 
profession  he  had  to  look  to.  In  the  great  public  schools  a  clergyman 
as  head  master  has  reached,  you  may  say,  the  height  of  his  profession. 
He  can  hope  for  nothing  better.  If  he  is  made  a  bishop,  in  point  of 
emoluments  he  is  not  so  well  off,  or  not  better  off;  but  in  a  great 
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number  of  schools  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  clergyman  is,  in  mj  W.  Smitk^Etq^ 
opinion,  against  his  being  a  very  good  master.  LLJi;-.. 

1162.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  He  does  not  look  to  it  as  a  settled  career  iejv^7'iog« 
for  life  ? — ^Yes  ;  diat  is  the  great  point  why  I  should  like  to  see  the  ^^^^" 
professions  separated.   It  is  not  from  an  opinion  that  a  clergyman  would 

not  be  an  equally  good  schoolmaster,  or  any  prejudice  against  the  clergy, 
but  merely  that  he  has  another  profession  to  look  to. 

1163.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  not  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  very  hard 
work  ? — No  doubt  it  is. 

1164.  Then  is  it  not  therefore  desirable  to  give  a  man  an  opportunity 
of  ending  his  days  on  some  other  occupation,  and  is  not  that  in  fact  one 
very  great  inducement  to  persons  to  go  into  the  scholastic  profession  as 
it  now  stands,  that  they  hope  to  earn  a  considerable  income  during  the 
middle  of  life  and  to  retire  on  a  parish  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that 
operates,  but  the  legal  profession  and  the  medical  profession  are  equally 
laborious ;  and  a  man  in  those  professions  ought,  on  the  same  grounds, 
to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  retiring  on  something  different. 

1165.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Then  they  have  great  prizes  ? — Yes. 

1 166.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  high  scholastic  appointments  open  to  laymen  to  make  it 
worth  a  layman's  while  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession  ? — Certainly 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  open  ;  that  I  have  a  very  clear  opinion 
upon. 

1 167.  Do  you  think  that  if  more  scholastic  appointments  were  open 
to  laymen,  then  public  opinion  would  no  longer  require  the  head 
masters  of  schools  to  be  clergymen  ? — Of  course  such  a  change  could 
only  be  gradual ;  but  if  laymen  occupied  important  positions  in  schools, 
I  think  such  a  change  would  be  brought  about. 

1168.  Referring  to  what  you  suggested  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
classics  might  be  taught  to  young  men  who  are  likely  to  enter  into 
business  early  in  life,  do  you  think  that  classics  could  be  so  taught  in 
the  way  you  have  suggested,  and  also  taught  with  a  view  to  higher 
scholarship  to  two  sets  of  boys  in  the  same  school  with  advantage  ? — I 
think  the  way  in  which  I  should  propose  to  teach  the  classics  would  be 
equally  desirable  to  the  boys  who  are  going  on  to  the  higher  branches 
of  classical  literature  ;  in  other  words,  the  way  which  I  propose  would, 
I  think,  be  beneiicial  as  a  commencement  for  every  boy. 

1169.  I  understood  you  to  say,  what  has  been  said  no  doubt  by 
many  practical  teachers  also,  that  you  thought,  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
were  going  on  to  the  higher  scholarship,  they  might,  without  great 
disadvantage,  gain  the  facts  of  language  very  early  in  life,  and  vivify 
them  by  reflection  and  higher  reading  later  ? — Yes. 

1 170.  Supposing  that  to  be  a  good  method  of  teaching,  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  I  suppose  has  great  experience  in  its  favour,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  carry  that  on  with  a  sort  of  middle  class 
application  of  Latin  in  the  same  school  ? — Mj  impression  is  that  the 
former  is  not  the  best  mode  of  education  or  of  teaching  Latin.  What 
I  said  was  this,  that  if  a  boy  is  to  continue  his  classical  studies  he  may 
learn  the  language  synthetically  and  analyze  it  afterwards  without  any 
particular  disadvantage  ;  yet,  if  he  never  is  to  continue  it,  it  is  of 
no  use  acquiring  it  in  that  way  ;  but  I,  personally,  would  teach  the 
language  from  the  beginning  in  an  analytical  manner. 

1171.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  bifurcation  or  the  sepa- 
ration of  schools  into  two  departments,  one  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions  and  the  other  preparing  for  business  ?— • 
Yes. 
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W.Smith,^»q.,       1172.    Can    you   give    an  opinion    on    that   subject? — Hitherto  I 

LL.D.        have  been  speaking  with  the  idea  that  the  boy  is  to  leave  the  school  at 

uthM     1865  *  comparatively  early  age  ;  but  if  boys  are  to  continue  tiU  17  or  18, 1  can 

'        ■  see  no  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  advantages  in  a  bifurcation 

at  the  age  of  13  or  14.   After  that  age  those  who  are  going  into  business 

might  take  up  the  physical  sciences  and  pay  more  attention  to  modern 

languages  ;   while  those  who  are  going   on  to   the  University  should 

continue  their  Latin  and  prosecute  Greek,  which  I  would  not  begin 

teaching  early  in  the  school. 

1173.  Have  you  considered  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  those 
two  systems  in  the  same  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  heard  that  they  have- 
been  carried  on  in  some  schools  in  this  country  with  advantage,  and  on 
the  continent  it  is  done  at  several  of  the  schools.  I  see  no  practical 
difficulty  in  it. 

1174.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  treat  the  education  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  as  a  separate  education,  and  to  provide  distinct  machinery 
for  it? — No  ;  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  Germany  they  have  the  Real-Schule,  but  I  have  a  strong  reason 
for  thinking  they  would  fail  in  this  country,  and  it  is  this: — There 
is  such  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  imitate  the  upper  classes,  everyone 
trying  to  be  as  near  as  possible  like  those  above  them,  that  if  a  school 
was  started  as  a  Real-Schule  there  would  be  a  very  great  prejudice 
against  it. 

1175.  When  I  said  "  machinery,"  I  did  not  mean  only  schools ;  I 
understood  the  Board  which  you  suggest  to  be,  in  fact,  a  machinery  for 
the  guidance  of  the  education  of  a  particular  class  ? — ^Practically  so, 
but  it  would  not  appear  as  such  ;  it  would  appear  as  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, or  by  whatever  other  name  it  was  called.  If  any  compulsory 
power  were  given  to  it  as  to  the  examination  of  grammar  schools,  I 
would  propose  that  certain  schools  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  it ;  say  the  nine  public  schools,  that  were  examined  into  by  the 
Commission  over  which  Lord  Clarendon  presided  ;  but  I  would  not  call 
it  by  any  name  which  would  apparently  limit  it. 

1 176.  Would  you  practically  assign  to  it  a  particular  department  of 
English  education  ? — Yes  ;  practically  I  should  assign  to  it  the  super- 
intendence of  that  education  which  lies  between  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  and  the  National  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  nine  or  ten 
great  grammar  schools  on  the  other. 

1177.  Would  you  point  out  some  distinction  between  those  nine  or  ten 
schools  and  some  perhaps  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  other  schooLi 
professing  to  give  the  same  kind  of  education,  such  as  Marlborough, 
Cheltenham,  and  others  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  draw  any 
distinction. 

1178.  Should  you  exclude  them  ? — ^You  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where, and  I  would  only  draw  the  line  in  that  arbitrary  way,  because 
the  Crown  had  already  drawn  it  by  the  appointment  of  the  previous 
Commission. 

1179.  After  considering  the  case  of  the  higher  proprietary  schools 
and  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools,  not  included  amongst  those 
nine  schools,  you  would  still  bring  them  within  your  Board  and  exclude 
the  nine  ? — I  would  not  exclude  the  nine  if  they  liked  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  As  to  the  exclusion,  it  was  merely  in  case  of  any  com- 
pulsory power  being  given  for  the  examination  of  grammar  schools. 

1180.  Do  you  contemplate  giving  any  compulsory  power  to  this  board 
over  any  kind  of  schools  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ;  I  only  threw  it  out  as  a 
suggestion,  that  if  any  compulsory  power  were  given  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  endowed  grammar  schools.    I  am  not  at  all  prepai-ed  to  say 
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that  compulsory  power  should  be  given  to  the  Board,  but  if  compulsory  W.Smith,E>q^ 
power  were  given  (that  was  my  point)  I  would  confine  it  to  the  endowed        LL.I). 
grammar  schools.     Then  the  remark  about  exempting  certain  schools  j5,j^jr„  ,0,5 
is  this — ^that  after  everything  connected  with  the  former  schools  has  ' 

been  so  completely  investigated  by  a  Royal  Commission,  their  endow- 
ments and  so  on  ascertained,  and  an  Act  of  Pai-liament  brought  in  in  the 
present  session  to  regulate  them,  it  would  seem  quite  an  unnecessary 
thing,  and  would  provoke  opposition,  to  include  them  in  any  compulsory 
power. 

1181.  In  the  answers  which  you  have  now  given,  have  you  consi- 
dered the  fact  that  the  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Clarendon 
was  purely  a  commission  of  inquiry,  whereas  the  Board  which  you 
appear  to  suggest  would  be  a  permanent  and  standing  body  ? — Yes.  I 
am  only  saying,  that  if  any  absolute  power  were  given  to  the  Board,  I 
would  exempt  the  nine  schools,  because  not  only  was  there  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  brought  forward  to 
regulate  those  schools. 

1182.  Have  you  noticed  any  good  or  evil  effects  from  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  or  from  the  Military  examinations,  or  any  other 
public  examinations  which  you  have  not  already  spoken  of? — I  have 
certainly  seen  some  good  effects  from  the  Civil  Service  examinations. 

1183.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  acted  as  an  examiner  ? — I  ex- 
amined in  English  history  and  literature  for  the  India  Civil  Service; 
but  I  have  also  in  schools  seen  boys,  whose  parents  had  a  promise  of 
an  appointment  under  the  Crown — say  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty  or 
in  the  War  OiTice — much  more  diligent  than  they  had  been  previously. 
I  believe  it  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  education  in  many 
places,  because  the  appointment  being  given  to  three  or  four,  and  one 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  three  or  four,  a  boy,  whose  father  had  such  an 
appointment  promised  him,  has  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  work.  I 
have  also  heard  that  from  masters. 

1184.  Have  you  not  heard  of  cases  of  pupils  being  crammed  by 
committing  to  memory  matter  which  might  be  produced  in  the  exami- 
nations of  various  kinds  without  the  slightest  profound  knowledge  on 
the  subject  ? — No  doubt ;  that  is  done  constantly,  and  is  unquestionably 
an  evil,  but  an  evil  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against.  The 
better  the  examiner  is,  of  course  the  less  will  that  be  done.  Examina- 
tion does  not  come  by  the  light  of  nature  any  more  than  any  other 
science. 

1185.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  mode  of  examination  for 
cutting  that  up  ? — No ;  it  can  only  be  done  by  an  examiner  taking 
great  pains  so  to  frame  his  questions  that  the  answers  shall  not  be 
crammed  for  them. 

1186.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  examination 
has  been  very  much  improved  since  the  institution  of  those  exami- 
nations which  you  are  now  referring  to  ? — Yes.  I  think  more  pains 
have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken. 

1187.  That  more  skiU  is  directed  by  the  examiners  to  distinguish  the 
result  of  cramming  from  real  fair  educational  training  ? — Yes,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  At  first  an  examiner,  when  he  is  new  to  the  subject, 
is,  like  every  one  else,  more  likely  to  he  imposed  upon  ;  but  if  he  is  a 
man  competent  for  his  post,  he  learns  so  to  frame  his  questions  as  to 
render  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  answers  to  be  given  by 
cramming. 

1188.  As  a  result  of  that  improvement  in  examination,  are  you  aware 
of  there  having  been  of  late  years  less  success  on  the  part  of  cram- 
mers as  distinguished  from  fair  educators  in  the  passing  of  their  men  ? 
—I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge.    I  have  heard  it  stated  in 
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W.Smith,Esq,,  reference  to  the  University  of  Londcm.     How  it  may  be  in  reference  io 
XL.D.        the  Civil  Service  I  cannot  say. 

^ —  1189.  Referring  to  an  answer  you  gave  a  short  time  ago,  looking  to 

JSthMar.  1865.  ^j^^  gt^teas  the  superior  trustee  of  the  endowed  schools,  and  therefore 
bound  in  some  degree  to  guarantee  the  education  that  is  given  in  these 
schools,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  extreme  course  for  the  State  to 
take  upon  itself  the  inspection  of  the  education  given  in  those  endowed 
schools  ? — ^Not  if  it  was  considered  desirable  for  other  reasons. 

1190.  Of  course  leaving  the  inspection  optional  to  the  private 
schools  ? — That  must  be  so  in  my  judgment. 

1191.  {Mr.  Erie.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  governors  of  proprie^ 
tary  and  endowed  schools  and  the  master  ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
master  should  be  independent  of  the  government  body  ? — ^I  think  prac- 
tically he  should  be  entirely  independent ;  that  in  all  details  the  govern- 
ing body  should  only  interfere  when  there  is  some  matter  of  principle 
involved  ;  but  if  he  introduce  books  of  which  they  disapprove,  or  forma 
and  divisions  of  classes  of  which  they  disapprove,  they  ought  not 
to  interfere.  They  had  better  take  great  pains  in  choosing  a  man 
and  then  sacrifice  their  own  judgment  to  his.  Unless  they  do  that,  I 
do  not  think  the  school  is  likely  to  answer. 

1192.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  apply  that  to  discipline  as  well 
as  to  instruction  ;  for  instance,  as  to  giving  the  power  of  expulsion 
without  appeal  ? — Yes.  I  certainly  would  give  him  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion without  appeal.  As  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  that 
should  be  settled  when  he  is  appointed. 

1193.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Should  you  say  that  the  master  should  be  irre- 
movable by  the  trustees  under  all  circumstances  ? — No. 

1194.  Supposing  a  master,  from  temperament  or  any  other  incidental 
-circumstance,  is  a  totally  unsuccessful  master,  but  there  is  no  actual 
charge  of  anything  approaching  criminality  or  neglect,  or  anything  af 
that  sort,  to  be  laid  against  him,  but  the  school  is  an  utter  failure 
under  his  government,  should  he  be  removable  or  not  removable  ? — 
I  would  give  the  trustees  the  power  of  removing  a  master,  and  T  think 
that  having  the  power  of  appointment  and  the  power  of  removal,  they 
should  not  interfere  in  the  details. 

1195.  {Sir  Stafford  Northeote.)  Would  you  give  the  power  of 
removal  without  reasons  assigned  ? — TSo.  However  painful  or  delicate 
it  may  be  for  governors  to  assign  reasons,  I  think  they  are  bound  to 
do  so.  It  forms  a  kind  of  check  on  the  exercise  of  power,  because  it 
is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  public  opinion. 

1196.  Though  they  must  be  reasons  assigned  at  their  own  pleasure, 
for  which  they  would  not  bo  held  responsible  to  anybody  else  ? — Held 
responsible  to  no  one  except  to  public  opinion,  which  is  sure  to  express 
itself. 

1197.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  would  not  say  that  ill  success  should  be  a 
i-eason  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  if  a  man  fails  entirely,  they  could  put  it  in  as 
gentle  a  way  as  they  liked,  but  they  might  remove  a  person  for  want  of 
ability  to  manage  a  school  in  a  way  to  ensure  its  success. 

1198.  But  I  would  put  the  case  of  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  but 
not  having  the  personal  qualities  enabling  him  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion to  others  ;  and  practically  the  school  failing  without  the  possibility 
of  assigning  a  very  distinct  cause  for  it ;  should  not  the  trustees  have 
the  power  of  removing  him  ? — Unquestionably  ;  but  why  should  they 
not  state  that  reason  ? 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  21st  March  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Stanlet. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  STANLEY  in  the  Chair. 

Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.        P.LeN.Foiter, 

Esq.,  M.A. 

1199.  (^Lord  Stanley.)   Tou  have,  I  think,  been  for  some  years         — _ 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  ? — Yes.  2lstMar.  1866. 

1200.  And  I  think,  some  time   since,   that   Society   undertook  to      — — — 
establish  examinations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  they 

began  in  1856. 

1201.  So  that  you  have  had  eight  years'  experience  of  the  system  ? 
— Yes.  The  system  was  altered  in  1858.  The  real  system  has  been 
in  operation  since  1858.  The  first  two  years  were  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  In  1856  we  examined  at  only  one  place,  viz.,  London.  In  1857 
we  examined  at  Huddersfield  and  London.  After  that  we  examined 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  according  as  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  conducting  the  examinations. 

1202.  Can  you  state  generally  for  what  class  of  scholars  those 
examinations  are  intended  ? — I  think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  give 
you  the  precise  words  of  the  programme  of  examination  :  —  "  The 
"  examinations  described  herein  have  been  established  for  the  benefit 
"  of  the  members  and  students  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  the  Society 
"  of  Arts  j"  that  is  to  say,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  institutions  of 
that  class.  "  Such  persons  are  commonly  mechanics,  artizans,  labourers, 
"  clerks,  tradesmen,  and  farmers  in  a  small  way  of  business,  appren- 
"  tices,  sons  and  daughters  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  assistants  in 
"  shops,  and  others  of  various  occupations,  who  are  not  graduates, 
"  undergraduates,  nor  students  of  a  University,  nor  following  nor 
"  intending  to  follow  a  leai'ned  profession,  nor  enjoying  nor  having 
''  enjoyed  a  liberal  education." 

1203.  AccordLug  to  that  classification  you  go  a  little  below  what  is 
popularly  called  the  middle-class  ? — Certainly. 

1204.  You  include  many  who  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
working  class  ? — Yes. 

1205.  Such  as  mechanics  and  artizans  ? — Yes. 

1206.  Do  you  also  include  female  pupils  ? — Yes. 

1207.  With  regard  to  candidates  from  Institutions  which  are  not  in 
union  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  do  you  admit  them  on  payment  of 
higher  fees,  or  what  ? — We  admit  them  on  payment  of  certain  fees 
through  the  Local  Boards  in  the  country. 

1208.  Therefore  in  fact  these  examinations  are  open  to  all  schools 
whatever,  only  with  certain  advantages  to  all  schools  in  union  ? — The 
examinations  are  open  to  all  persons  above  16  years  of  age. 

1209.  As  a  rule  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that,  but  I  should  say  the  average  age 
is  about  20  or  21.    The  ages  run  from  16  up  to  40,    I  think  on  one 
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F.LeN.Foater,  Occasion  a  man  was  examined  at  the  age  of  49,  but  I  believe  that  was 
Esq.,M.A.     a  solitary  instance.    I  have  tables  of  the  ages  of  all  the  candidates.    I 

_,     ~  can  give  those  particalars  if  wished. 

21stMar.  1865.       ,„,„    -i-.  .  ,.,.     .  .  .     ,  „     

1210.  Do  you  give  certmcates,  or  prizes,  or  both  ? We  give  cer- 
tificates and  prizes  to  the  people  for  whom  the  examinations  were 
specially  established  ;  but  we  do  not  give  the  prizes  to  those  whom  we 
consider  are  out  of  that  class.  They  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  prizes,  being  supposed  to  be  in  a  better  position,  and  having 
better  opportunities  of  learning  than  those  for  whom  the  examinations 
are  intended. 

1211.  But  as  to  the  certificates  there  is  no  such  restriction  ? — There 
is  no  such  restriction. 

1212.  They,  as  I  understand,  are  not  matters  of  competition  ;  the 
standard  is  a  fixed  one,  and  any  person  who  reaches  it  may  pass  ? — 
The  standard  is  a  fixed  one.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  marks,  if 
the  paper  be  completely  and  satisfactorily  done,  is  100,  then  all  who 
get  75  marks  are  considered  first  class,  those  who  get  50  marks  are 
second  class,  those  who  get  30  marks  are  third  class,  and  below  that 
they  are  plucked. 

1213.  Are  your  examiners  always  the  same,  or  do  you  vary  them 
from  year  to  year  ? — They  have  varied  somewhat,  slightly,  but  they 
are  generally  the  same. 

1214.  In  order  to  prevent  your  examinations  being  clogged  by  a 
multitude  of  perfectly  incompetent  pupils,  have  you  any  system  of 
previous  examination  which  they  must  pass  before  they  are  allowed  to 
compete  ? — They  must  all  be  certified  by  their  own  local  board,  which 
has  by  previous  examination  or  some  other  means  ascertained  their 
proficiency.  They  must  all  pass  in  arithmetic,  writing,  and  general 
grammar  before  they  are  allowed  to  compete ;  and  must  also  show  a 
certain  amount  of  competency  in  the  special  subject  for  which  they 
come  up  to  be  examined. 

1215.  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us,  as  the  result  of  these  examinations, 
what  has  been  the  proportion  of  failure  and  success  respectively  ? — ^I 
have  got  the  year  1864  before  me,  which  is  quite  as  fair  a  year  as  any. 
We  gave  certificates  in  each  separate  subject,  and  a  man  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  in  for  four  different  subjects.  The  number  of  papers 
worked  were  1,540.  There  were  236  first  class  certificates,  479  second 
class  certificates,  507  third  class  certificates,  and  no  certificates  were 
given  to  318.  That  maybe  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  system. 

1216.  Therefore  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  were  examined  obtained 
between  75  and  30  marks  out  of  100  ? — Certainly. 

1217.  As  I  understand  the  system  which  you  have  described,  you  do 
not  attempt  to  give  any  man  a  certificate  of  having  received  a  gene- 
rally good  education  ;  you  confine  yourself  to  special  certificates  upon 
special  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1218.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  principal  subjects  of  the  exami- 
nation ? — The  subjects  are,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometiy, 
mensuration,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  navigation,  and  nautical 
astronomy ;  the  principles  of  mechanics,  practical  mechanics,  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  heat  ;  astronomy,  chemistry,  animal  physiology  in  rela- 
tion to  health,  botany,  with  reference  more  especially  to  horticulture, 
agriculture,  mining,  and  metallurgy  ;  political  and  social  economy, 
domestic  economy,  geography,  English  history  .'^English  literature,  logic, 
and  mental  science  ;  Latin  and  Roman  history,  French,  German,  free- 
hand drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  theory  of  music.  To  these 
we  have  just  added  Italian  and  Spanish. 
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1219.  Can  you  say  off-hand  which  of  these  subjects  are  the  most  P.LeN.Foster, 
popular  ? — Arithmetic  is  by  far  the  most  popular.     The  papers  worked     Esq.,  M.A. 
last  year  in  arithmetic  were  431,  in  book-keeping  210.    Then  the  next         ~ — 
subject,  chemistry,  is  99,  and  geography  88.  aist  Mar.  1865. 

1220.  Are  you  able  to  say  in  which  of  those  subjects  generally  pupils 
are  found  to  be  best  informed,  and  in  which  they  are  defective  ? — ^No, 
I  am  not. 

1221.  As  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe  from  these  examina- 
tions, do  you  think  it  is  a  common  fault  in  the  class  of  schools  from 
which  these  pupils  are  taken  that  they  attempt  or'pretend  to  teach  more 
than  can  conveniently  be  taught  in  the  time  ? — The  people  who  come 
up  are  taught  in  such  a  variety  of  different  ways  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  answer  to  the  question.  The  greater  part,  I  should  say,  are 
those  who  have  worked  themselves  up  after  they  have  left  school; 
some  by  attending  classes  at  the  Institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  some  by  self-teaching. 

1222.  Who  are  really  self-taught,  although  they  have  had  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  ? — They  have  had  the  rudiments  given  them,  they 
are  more  self-taught  than  anything  else. 

1223.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  places  of  education  from  which  they 
all  come,  or  have  you  not  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  a  record  of  the  number 
of  years  passed  at  school,  as  to  a  great  number  of  them,  but  not  here. 

1224.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.')  I  understood  you  to  recite  the  classes  of 
persons  for  whom  these  examinations  were  instituted  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Do  you  consider  that,  in  fact,  those  examinations  do  mainly 
reach  those  classes  for  which  they  were  intended  ? — Mainly,  decidedly. 

1225.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  from  which  your  candidates  are 
mainly  sent  are  what  are  commonly  understood  as  the  middle  class  of 
the  country,  or  are  they  not  rather  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  class  ? — 
The  upper  part  of  the  lower  class  ;  not  the  middle  class. 

1226.  Any  opinion  which  you  would  give  from  those  examinations  as 
to  the  state  of  education  in  the  country  would  be  ramer  about  the 
better  sort  of  the  lower  class  than  the  middle  class  ? — Decidedly. 

1227.  Still  we  should  be  glad  to  ask  you,  having  had  many  years' 
experience,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe  the  education  of 
the  middle  class  under  your  system,  what  your  general  notion  of  it  is ; 
I  mean  as  to  the  instruction  ? — The  numbers  who  come  from  the 
middle  class  arc  so  very  small  that  I  have  no  experience  to  give  with 
respect  to  that. 

1228.  {Lord  Stanley.')  In  point  of  fact,  the  class  with  which  you 
have  mainly  to  deal,  at  least  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  is  the  class  of 
clerks,  warehousemen,  mechanics,  artizans,  and  skilled  labourers  gene- 
rally ? — Yes  J  clerks  are  the  predominant  class. 

1229.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  the  middle-class  candidates  who  come  up  to  you  ? — I 
can  say  nothing  of  the  actual  middle-class  candidates.  I  know  nothing 
about  them.  They  are  so  very  few.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  in  the 
list. 

1230.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Can  you  say  what  per-centage  of  the  whole 
number  of  candidates  pass  ? — I  gave  that  just  now,  so  far  as  I  could, 
in  stating  the  results  on  the  number  of  papers  worked. 

1231.  Is  there  evidence  of  any  improvement  ?  —  The  proportion 
remains  very  much  the  same  each  year.  There  are  slight  alterations, 
but  so  slight  as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.  Some  of  the  variations 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  or  less  care  exercised  by  the  Local  Boards 
in  sifting  the  candidates  at  the  previous  examinations. 
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:p.Letf.Fo$ter,      1232.  Tou  said  that  you  had  statistics  to  show  the  length  of  time  the 
^sq.,  MJi.     candidates  had  been  at  school  ? — I  have  the  record  of  every  one  of 

^rt  5^1865.  ^^^^  *^  ^^"^  """^  ^«°*  **?  ^  "6. 

.^ 1233.  Can  you  state  the   average  time  ? — ^No,  it  has  never  been 

taken  out. 

1234.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  pupils  pass 
these  examinations,  on  an  average,  in  the  course  of  each  year  ? — As 
each  pupil  works  papers  he  may  not  pass  in  one  but  he  may  pass  in 
another.  I  can  only  answer  with  reference  to  the  papers  worked.  A 
man  may  be  plucked  in  one  paper  and  get  a  first  class  in  another. 

1235.  On  the  other  hand  may  you  not  be  putting  down  twice  over, 
putting  down  as  two  separate  pupils,  the  same  person  who  has  passed 
in  two  separate  subjects  ? — Certainly. 

1236.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Can  you  state  what  are  the  subjects  that  they 
generally  take  up  ? — They  generally  take  up  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
heat, — there  is  generally  a  fair  number  in  that. 

1237.  Are  you  giving  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  stand  as 
regards  the  number  of  candidates  examined  in  each  ? — I  was  giving 
the  highest  numbers  ;  arithmetic  is  the  very  highest  number  generally, 
double  any  other  set ;  book-keeping  comes  next.  Those  are  the  two 
greatest  by  far. 

1238.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Assuming  that  the  total  number  who  go  up 
for  examination  in  one  year  does  not  exceed  a  thousand,  probably  yon 
would  be  of  opinion  that  that  is  not  sufficient  very  materiaUy  to 
influence  the  great  number  of  schools  established  for  that  class  through- 
out the  count^  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Besides  this,  as  I  said  before, 
the  preparation  for  these  examinations  is  made  after  the  pupils  leave 
their  schools. 

1239.  However  well  the  institution  works,  it  is  not  upon  so  large  a 
scale  as  materially  to  raise  the  character  of  the  teaching  given  in 
the  schools  ?-*-Certainly  not.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  influence  on 
the  schools  themselves.  There  is  no  direct  influence  on  the  school. 
The  schoolmaster  has  no  direct  interest  in  it.  The  pupils  have  all  left 
him  long  before  they  come  to  us,  and  whatever  they  do  has  been  by 
subsequent  work  of  their  own,  in  class,  and  so  forth.  The  system  has 
its  eflect  on  the  teaching  in  the  classes  at  the  various  institutions. 
There  is  more  class  teaching,  more  systematic  education  given  in  these 
institutions  than  formerly. 

1240.  The  schoolmaster  does  not  get  any  credit,  and  therefore  has  no 
interest  in  preparing  them  specially  for  these  examinations  ? — No. 

1241.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in 
the  general  character  of  the  answers  ? — ^No,  I  have  not.  I  have  not 
looked  at  them,  but  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  examiners  from 
time  to  time,  I  should  say,  there  was  no  great  amount  of  improvement 
generally.     Here  and  there,  there  may  have  been  some. 

1242.  It  keeps  about  the  same  ? — It  keeps  about  the  same.  -- 

1243.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  you  at  all  say,  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  candidates  for  your  examinations  who  have  been  educated 
in  national  schools  ? — ^No,  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  have  no  record  of 
that.  The  only  record  I  have  is  as  to  how  many  years  they  were  at 
school,  but  not  where. 

1244.  To  what  extent  are  candidates  permitted  to  select  their 
subjects  for  examination  ? — In  this  manner  ; — there  are  four  evenings 
appointed  for  the  whole  of  the  subjects,  and  each  candidate  can  only 
take  up  one  of  the  subjects  each  evening  j  therefore  he  can  only  take  up 
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four.     His  choice  is  limited,  because  they  may  be  a  dozen  subjects  on  P.LeN.'Foatai, 
each  of  the  four  evenings  for  other  candidates.  Esq.,  M.A. 

1245.  Is  any  one  subject  obligatory  on  the  candidates  ? — No.  

1246.  To  what  extent  have  women  presented  themselves  for  exami-  21st  Mar.  1865. 
nation  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

1247.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  object  of  candidates  generally, 
in  presenting  themselves  for  your  examination  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  their  object  is,  except  it  is  that  of  gaining  some  little  distinction. 

1248.  Are  your  certificates  likely  to  help  them  in  obtaining  situations  ? 
— They  are  supposed  to  do  so.  Some  years  ago,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  system,  we  got  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  employers  of 
labour,  and  so  forth,  to  give  their  names  to  a  document  that  they  would 
look  at  the  certificates  granted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  with  favour 
whenever  brought  up  to  them  as  certificates  worthy  of  confidence  ;  but 
I  atn  not  aware  that  has  been  acted  upon  much. 

1249.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Was  not  that  very  vaguely  worded  ? — It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  undersigned  were  prepared  to  regard  the  certi- 
ficates as  "  testimonials  worthy  of  credit." 

1250.  Did  it  in  fact  amount  to  anything  more  than  a  general  ex- 
pression of  approval  of  the  scheme  ? — The  terms  of  the  declaration 
were  as  follows  : — "We,  the  undersigned,  having  considered  the  memo- 
"  randum  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  plan  therein 
"  set  forth,  for  examining  and  granting  certificates  to  the  students  of 
"  classes  for  adult  instruction  in  the  Literary  and  and  Scientific  Insti- 
"  tutions.  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Athenaeums,  and  other  similar  bodies 
"  in  union  with  the  said  Society,  do  hereby  declare  that  we  desire  to 
"  promote  the  success  of  the  said  plan,  and  are  prepared  to  regard  as 
"  testimonials  worthy  of  credit  such  certificates  as  may  be  awarded  in 
"  conformity  thereto." 

1251.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  instance  to  show  that 
successful  candidates  in  these  examinations  have  succeeded  in  pushing 
themselves  up  to  the  class  above  them  ? — Some  have  done  so  by  Lord 
Granville  having  given  us  nominations  to  compete  for  clerkships  in  the 
Privy  Council  office,  and  the  candidates  that  we  have  sent  up,  as  a  rule, 
have  generally  been  successfiil  in  obtaining  the  appointments.  Some 
others  to  my  knowledge  have  succeeded  in  other  directions,  but  very 
few  communicate  with  me  after  passing  the  examination,  so  that  I  have 
not  as  a  rule  any  means  of  knowing. 

1252.  (JDr.  Storrar.)  How  many  centres  of  examination  are  there  ? 
— They  vary.  Last  year  we  had  87  or  90,  and  about  the  same  the  year 
before.  They  have  increased  gradually  from  the  commencement  of  the 
system.  What  they  will  be  this  year  I  can  hardly  tell ;  I  have  not  had 
all  the  returns  in  yet,  but  there  is  certainly  an  increase. 

1253.  Who  conducts  the  previous  process  of  sifting  ? — The  Local 
Boards,  as  we  call  them,  who  are  committees  established  at  the  difierent 
institutions,  or  in  the  difierent  towns,  of  respectable  persons,  persons  of 
position.  They  conduct  a  previous  examination.  They  certify  under 
their  hand  that  they  have  done  so,  and  that  the  candidates  are  qualified 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  in  the  special  subjects  in 
which  the  candidate  proposes  to  be  examined. 

1254.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  persons  rejected  at 
that  previous  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  any  very  accu- 
rate knowledge. 

1255.  Could  you  give  us  any  result  in  a  general  way  ? — Yes.  The 
number  of  candidates  examined  at  the  previous  examination  last  year 
was  1,066  altogether,  and  the  number  of  candidates  who  passed  that 
examination  was  928. 
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P.LeN.Foster,      1256.  Therefore  138  were  plucked  ? — ^Yes. 

Esq.,  M.A.         2257.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  the  subjects  of  that  previous 

SistMar.  1865.  examination  ? — The  object  of  that  examination  is  to  sift  and  keep  back 

_____      those  who  are  not  yet  faii-ly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  education,  such 

as  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  not  fairly  acquainted  with  the 

subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined  by  the  Society 

of  Arts. 

1258.  Do  you  know  whether  grammar  forms  any  part  of  that  exami- 
nation ? — ^I  should  think  not  as  a  separate  subject. 

1 259.  Does  grammar  form  a  part  of  the  second  examination  ? — ^No. 
Incidentally,  both  at  the  previous  examination  and  also  at  the  Society's 
examination,  anything  ungrammatical  would  of  course  be  taken  into 
consideration.     There  is  no  special  examination  in  grammar. 

1260.  How  far  does  the  arithmetic  go  in  the  first  examination  ?— Up 
to  the  rule  of  three. 

1261.  And  in  the  second  examination  ? — ^It  goes  up  to  decimals. 

1262.  Including  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions  ? — ^Yes. 

1263.  Is  the  second  examination  conducted  in  writing  ? — ^It  is  con- 
ducted in  writing. 

1264.  Supposing  there  were,  say,  in  an  examination  in  geogi'aphy  or 
chemistry,  any  palpable  errors  in  grammar,  would  those  errors  tell 
against  the  candidate's  passing  ? — Decidedly ;  both  in  grammar  and 
spelling. 

1265.  I  see  that  you  have  a  pretty  fair  number  of  candidates  for 
chemistry  ;  it  rises,  in  fact,  above  the  number  for  geography  ? — ^It  does. 
I  rather  think  that  was  an  exceptional  year.  It  was  rather  more  than 
was  usual  for  chemistry. 

1266.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  persons  come  for  that  examination.  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

1267.  What  subjects  does  it  include  ? — Chemistry,  as  stated  in  the 
programme,  includes  "  the  pi'eparation  and  properties  of  the  chief  gases, 
"  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  laws  of  combining  proportion  by  weight  and 
"  by  volume.  Analytical  processes  for  the  detection  and  separation  of 
"  metals,  acids,  &c.  Preparation  and  distinctive  properties  of  the  chief 
"  kinds  of  alcohol,  of  organic  bases,  fixed  and  volatile  organic  acids, 
"  sugars,  woody  fibre,  sturch,  &c.  Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able 
"  to  explain  decompositions  by  the  use  of  symbols.  Questions  iUustra- 
"  tive  of  general  principles  will  be  selected  fi-om  the  following,  amongst 
"  other  manufactures,  metallurgy  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  bleaching, 
"  dyeing,  soap  boiling,  tanning,  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  sulphuric 
"  acid,  soda  ash,  &c."  Those  special  subjects  vary  from  year  to  year 
as  regards  the  special  manufactures,  to  which  their  attention  is  called. 

1268.  Can  you  inform  us  as  to  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
the  candidates  for  chemistry  chiefly  proceed  ? — I  could  not  off"  hand ; 
I  could  ascertain  very  readily  if  required. 

1269.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  subjects 
in  which  for  the  most  part  candidates  pass  ;  say  a  man  comes  up  for 
two,  three,  or  more  of  these  subjects,  what  number  would  take  as  many 
as  four  subjects  ? — There  are  not  many  who  take  up  four  subjects. 
Last  year  there  were  1,068  persons  examined,  and  they  worked  1,540 
papers,  which  would  give  on  the  average  less  than  a  paper  and  a  half 
to  each  candidate. 

1270.  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  men  took  such  a  subject  as 
geometry  in  any  year  ?— Yes,  there  were  17  in  1861. 

1271.  Is  that  the  same  year  as  you  refen-ed  to  before  ? — No  ;  I 
merely  took  the  fii-st  that  came  to  hand.    I  will  take  several  years. 
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There  were  17  iu  1861,  26  in  1862,  40  in  1863,  and  only  35  in  1864.  F.LeN.Foster, 
I  will  hand  in  this  table.  Esq.,  M.A. 


The  same  was  handed  in  as  follows  : 

Ndmbee  of  Papers  Worked  in  each  Subject  in  the  Four  last  Years, 

with  the  Eesult  for  the  Year  1864. 


21  St  Mar.  1865. 


1864. 

/ 

ll 

•isvi 

1 

.s-Ss  ^ 

Subjects. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

•d 

|1 

l| 

fell 

^1 

gig 
^1 

^11 

k 

o  S 

Ihl 

6% 

60 

o  «  3 

^C? 

^ 

s 

i5 

ir^ 

Arithmetic     - 

336 

336 

358 

431 

64 

104 

160 

103 

Book-keeping 

134 

169 

182 

210 

75 

106 

29 

— 

Algebra 

114 

96 

81 

93 

8 

24 

35 

26 

Geometry 

17 

26 

40 

35 

1 

9 

13 

12 

Mensuration  - 

43 

44 

42 

50 

3 

14 

21 

12 

Trigonometry 

8 

11 

12 

13 



1 

1 

11 

Conic  sections 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 



„_ 

__ 

Navigation,  &c. 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 



_ 

Principles    of    me- 

chanics 

12 

16 

11 

8 



3 

4 

1 

Practical  mechanics 

12 

15 

17 

14 

3 

3 

8 

Magnetism,    electri- 

city, &c.     - 

18 

8 

21 

22 

2 

6 

6 

8 

Astronomy     - 

4 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chemistry 

36 

37 

81 

99 

6 

30 

49 

14 

Animal  physiology  - 

5 

40 

16 

42 

6 

9 

7 

20 

Botany  - 

5 

9 

3 

8 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Agriculture    - 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 



Mining  and  metal- 

lurgy- 

7 

17 

16 

11 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Political  and  social 

economy     - 

3 

6 

7 

1 

— 

I 

— 

— 

Domestic  economy  - 

4 

8 

11 

10 

2 

5 

1 

2 

Geography     - 

44 

69 

58 

88 

10 

37 

27 

14 

English  history 

46 

80 

71 

89 

7 

33 

38 

11 

English  literature   - 

37 

21 

23 

26 

10 

5 

10 

1 

Logic    and    mental 

science 

5 

18 

18 

9 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Latin    and   Bomau 

history 

22 

20 

16 

21 

2 

9 

7 

3 

French  -        -        . 

79 

80 

88 

77 

9 

16 

30 

22 

German 

5 

17 

18 

26 

4 

15 

6 

1 

Free-hand  drawing  - 

40 

28 

74 

60 

5 

6 

23 

16 

Geometrical  drawing 

5 

14 

55 

66 

6 

20 

16 

24 

Music    ... 

30 

23 

32 

28 

5 

8 

8 

7 

Totals     - 

1,079 

1,217 

1,360 

1,540 

236 

479 

507 

318 

1272.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  stated  that  the  larger  number  of  the  can- 
didates acquired  a  material  part  of  their  instruction  after  leaving 
school.  Do  your  records  show  at  what  ages  the  generality  of  those 
candidates  have  left  school,  by  comparing  their  ages  when  they  come 
to  you  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  at  that.  I  could  possibly,  as 
to  a  great  many  of  Ihem,  get  at  how  many  years  they  had  been  at 
school ;  but  when  they  left  I  cannot  tell. 

1273.  Is  that  the  case  with  any  particular  class  of  candidates  more 
than  others,  such  as  with  the  upper  ranks  of  the  lowest  class  ? — ^I  am 
not  able  to  say. 

11643.  K 
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P. Le N.Foster,      1274.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  women,  do    you  believe 
Esq.,  M.A.     that  the  womdn  candidates  are  more  than  one  in  20  as  compared  with 
the  men  ? — ^Not  so  large  a  proportion,  about  two  or  three  per  cent. 

1275.  (Z)r.  Temple.)  Can  you  give  the  precise  proportion  in  any 
one  year  ? — I  have  not  had  the  exact  proportion  taken  out ;  but  I  can 
say  that  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent. 

1276.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Is  that  an  increasing  proportion  or  not  ? — I 
think  the  number  in  each  year  is  so  small  that  I  can  draw  no  con- 
clusion. 

1277.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  the 
main  object  of  young  men  in  going  through  these  examinations  is  that 
they  secure  a  certain  reputation  for  steadiness  and  intelligence  with 
their  future  employers,  and  thereby  get  a  better  start  in  life  than  they 
otherwise  would  ? — ^I  presume  that  to  be  so. 

1278.  Probably  that  is  a  stronger  motive  than  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  particular  subjects  ? — ^Possibly  it  may  be.  I  think,  however, 
that  many  of  these  men  have  a  great  desire  to  learn  and  to  improve 
themselves. 

1279.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  I  would  put  this  general  question  to  yon.  I 
presume  that  you  would  feel  that  you  would  hardly  be  able  to  deduce 
from  these  examinations  any  fair  judgment  aa  to  the  eflSciency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  education,  whether  as  applying  to  the  national, 
British,  or  middle  class  schools  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  it  is  too  small  an 
experience,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  test  is  acquired  after  leaving  school. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  22ud  March  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Eev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

W.  H.  Besant,  W.  H.  Besant,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

■   '  1280.  {Lord   Taunton.)    You   are  lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 

22ndMar.l865.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 
1281.  I  think  you  were  senior  wrangler  ? — Yes. 

1282.  You  are  examiner  in  mathematics  for  the  University  of 
London  ? — I  have  been  for  the  last  five  years. 

1283.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tions ? — Only  once  as  examiner. 

1284.  On  one  occasion  only  ? — On  one  occasion,  namely  last  wint,er, 
I  examined  in  mathematics.  . 

1285.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  generally  any  inference  that 
you  have  drawn  from  your  experience  as  examiner  as  to  the  education 
of  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  ? — ^With  regard  to  that  question,  I 
may  say  my  only  experience  has  been  as  examiner  in  the  University 
of  London,  this  one  occasion  in  the  Cambridge  local  examinations,  and 
occasionally  for  schools  ;  but  most  of  my  experience  in  school  exa- 
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minations  has  been  confined  to  the  larger  schools  ;  so  that  I  can  hardly    W.H.Beaavt, 
venture  to  give  more  than  general  impressions  on  those  points.  .-E*!-!  -Ml-^ 

1286.  By  larger  schools  do  you  mean  schools  in  which  what  may  be 
called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  are  educated  ? — I  should 
have  said  such  schools  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Cheltenham,  and  St.  Paul's. 
My  experience  as  school  examiner  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  those 
schools. 

1287.  Tou  mean  the  highest  of  all  ? — ^Yes.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  this,  that  my  experience  as  examiner  in  the  smaller  schools  was 
very  limited  indeed,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  very  directly  irom  expe- 
rience of  them. 

1288.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  mean  you  have  little  experience  of 
schools  below  such  schools  as  Eton  or  Cheltenham  ;  you  are  chiefly 
acquainted  with  the  highest  schools  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

1289.  {^Lord  Taunton.)  So  far  as  your  experience  of  the  education 
in  a  lower  description  of  schools  has  gone,  are  you  able  to  state  any 
opinion  at  which  you  have  arrived  ? — The  general  impression  which  I 
have  gained  from  all  that  I  have  seen  has  chiefly  been  this,  that  so  far 
as  my  subjects  are  concerned  almost  all  the  schools  try  to  do  too  much. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  general  endeavour  made  by  all  schools  is 
to  attempt  too  many  subjects,  and  to  try  too  large  portions  of  those 
subjects. 

1290.  Do  you  mean  the  exact  sciences  ? — I  mean  mathematical  sub- 
jects generaUy,  such  subjects  as  Euclid,  arithmetic,  and  all  subjects 
which  relate  to  science  generally. 

1291.  You  think  that  the  instruction  of  the  boys  appears  to  have 
been  superficial  and  not  sufficiently  well-grounded  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression certainly  ;  that  in  subjects  which  commonly  come  under  the 
head  of  mathematics,  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned  (Euclid,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  trigonometry),  that  the  teachers  are  almost  always  in  too 
great  a  hurry  with  the  reading  of  the  students.  They  wish  to  make 
them  read  too  much.  I  usually  have  found  that  too  much  has  been 
attempted  in  those  particular  subjects. 

1292.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  how  is  it  in  that  respect  ? — In  that 
respect  I  think  it  is  better  than  in  any  other  subject  ;  for  instance, 
when  I  examined  for  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  I  was  a  good 
deal  struck  then  with  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  a  great 
deal  of  the  arithmetic  was  done.  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  did  not 
examine  in  the  preliminary  subjects,  in  which  also  arithmetic  is  in- 
cluded ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  examination,  I  was  certainly 
struck  with  the  remarkable  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  a  great 
deal  of  the  arithmetic  was  done.  But  then  I  could  not  help  attri- 
buting that  impression  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  who  were  sent  up  to 
the  examination  were  chosen  from  the  different  schools  and  trained  for 
the  purpose  ;  so  that  I  could  not  really  attach  any  very  great  value  to  it, 
or  draw  from  it  any  very  distinct  opinion  as  to  the  general  teaching  of 
the  schools.  I  could  only  infer  that  particular  boys  had  been  trained  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  the  examination. 

1293.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  inspecting  schools  as  a  whole  ? 
— ^Not  at  all.  I  iave  only  thought  that  it  would  be  very  much  more 
valuable,  and  it  would  be  much  more  important  if  schools  themselves 
could  be  inspected  instead  of  particular  boys  from  the  different  schools, 
such  as  those  who  are  tested  by  the  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

1294.  You  consider  that  would  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  promo- 
ting the  good  instruction  given  in  schools  of  this  description  rather 
than  examining  particular  pupils  ? — ^I  do  ;  I  think  it  would  be  of  much 
ffreater  value. 

K  2 
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"W.H.JSesant,       1295.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  any  mode  by  which  it 
■Etg.,  J^.A.     would  be  practicable  and  expedient  to  establish  any  system  of  inspec- 

22ndMar  1865  *'®°  °^  *^*'  '^'"^  '' — ''■  ^^^^  °^^^  thought  this,  in  the  case  of  schools  in 

; ■  which  any  endowment  exists,  that  as  such  endowments  exist  for  the 

benefit  of  the  public,  the  public  in  that  case  would  have  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  management,  and  I  have  thought  that  in  such  cases 
the  Legislature  might  insist  upon  a  regular  annual  inspection  of  those 
schools  by  examiners  appointed  by  competent  bodies,  such  as  one  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London. 

1296.  You  think  that  in  some  way  a  trustworthy  system  of  inspection 
should  be  established  to  which  endowed  schools,  at  all  events,  should 
be  subject  ? — I  think  so.     I  think  they  might  fairly  be  subject  to  it. 

1297.  Speaking  of  teachers  of  schools  as  a  whole,  do  you  think  the 
profession  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ? — I  do  not.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  some  eflfort  made  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching, 
if  it  could  be  done. 

1298.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  do  that  ? — The  only  way 
in  which  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing  being  done  would  be  by 
insisting  on  some  form  of  licence,  or  insisting  that  every  teacher  or 
every  person  who  undertakes  to  teach  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
pupils,  should  have  a  definite  diploma  for  the  purpose,  such  diploma 
being  granted  either  by  the  Universities  or  by  a  regular  Government 
Institution  for  the  purpose. 

1299.  You  mean  you  would  not  allow  anybody  to  open  a  school 
without  some  certificate  of  the  kind  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
all  schools  beyond  a  certain  size  prohibited,  except  under  the  guidance 
of  a  person  with  a  regular  certificate.     That  is  simply  an  opinion. 

1300.  Is  there  any  alteration  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  now  generally  pursued  in  schools,  which  you  would 
think  important  ? — There  is  one  point  that  I  have  noticed  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been  led  to  notice  it  chiefly  from 
observations  of  students  at  Cambridge  ;  it  is  this,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  young  men  I  come  across  in  Cambridge  (and,  of  course, 
I  meet  with  a  very  large  number)  are  excessively  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  facts,  the  commonest  facts  of  science  ;  and  one 
result  of  that  deficiency  is  an  exceeding  difliculty  in  teaching  them 
anything  like  real  science  at  all.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  see 
two  distinct  branches,  as  it  were,  in  the  training  of  boys  at  school. 
It  appears  to  me  of  enormous  importance  that  their  real  intel- 
lectual training  should  depend  upon  their  classics  and  mathematics, 
such  portions  as  are  done;  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  course 
of  practical  science,  or  of  tlie  facts  of  experimental  science  gone 
through  in  almost  every  school  of  any  consequence.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  great  value  to  every  young  man,  and  certainly  so  far  as  anything 
like  a  University  training  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to 
him,  and  would  enable  him  to  go  through  a  real  scientific  course  with 
much  greater  ease. 

1301.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  only  once  taken  part  in  the  local 
examinations  ? — Only  once. 

1302.  But  you  have  acted  for  five  years  as  examiner  in  the  University 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

1303.  Have  they  been  young  persons  of  the  same  class  that  have 
come  under  your  notice  in  the  two  cases  ? — I  should  think  a  very  large 
number  of  those  who  present  themselves  at  the  London  University 
examinations  come  from  exactly  the  same  class  as  those  who  appear  at 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations.  There  is,  of  course,  one  very 
great  difference,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  London  University  exami- 
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nations  they  are  very  often  men  of  considerable  age,  not  merely  young    W.H.Besant, 
boys  ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  very  young  men,  and  a  small     Esq.,  M.A. 

number  of  much  older  men  ;  occasionally  I  have  seen  men  of  very         

considerable  standing.  22ndMar.i865. 

]  304.  Have  you  observed  any  progress,  or  the  contrary,  in  arith- 
metical and  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  candidates  at  the  London 
University,  during  the  five  years  of  which  you  have  experience  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

1305.  They  remain  nearly  at  the  same  level  ?  —  As  nearly  as 
possible  the  same.  The  remark  that  I  have  made  before  to  a  certain 
extent  applies  to  them,  namely,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
persons  engaged  specially  in  teaching  for  the  University  of  London 
examinations,  so  that  a  proportion  of  them,  but  not  so  large  a  propor- 
tion, appear  to  me  to  be  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  I  observe  from  the  papers,  symptoms  of  a  large  number 
of  young  men  venturing  on  the  London  University  examinations  with- 
out any  special  training,  and  they  present  all  the  worst  faults  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived  in  teaching.  I  think  I  have  seen  amongst  the 
candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London,  many  specimens  of  the  very  worst  training  that  I  have  ever 
come  across. 

1306.  As  to  natural  aptitude  for  the  exact  sciences,  do  you  think 
the  great  body  of  the  young  men  from  the  middle  class  are  nearly 
equal  in  that  respect,  to  those  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  at 
Cambridge  ? — I  think  they  are.  I  have  considered  that  very  point, 
and  I  could  not  observe  any  difference  in  their  natural  capabilities. 

1307.  With  regard  to  inspection,  you  are  aware  that  the  University 
of  Cambridge  offers  local  inspection  to  schools  ? — ^I  am  aware  that  such 
is  the  case. 

1308.  But  it  has  hardly  made  any  progress  ? — ^I  think  very  little  ; 
but  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

1309.  Could  you  suggest  anything  for  making  that  system  better 
known  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  it  could  be 
made  better  known  ;  but  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  sort  made  compulsory,  at  any  rate  on  the  endowed  schools. 

1310.  Would  you  have  regular  and  annual  inspection  of  endowed 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  would  suggest  that. 

1311.  Do  you  mean  that  the  reports  should  be  published? — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  point.  It  is  difficult,  of 
course,  to  suggest  details,  but  I  think  a  Government  Board  might 
appoint  examiners  who  should  necessarily  be  members  of  one  of  the 
three  Universities,  and  that  would  insure  a  certainty  of  the  examination 
being  properly  conducted. 

1312.  And  they  would  publish  general  reports  ? — Yes. 

1313.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  go  into  details  as  to  particular 
schools  ? — I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  publish  particular  reports 
of  particular  schools. 

1314.  With  regard  to  the  diploma  or  certificate  to  be  given  to 
teachers,  j'ou  would  insist  upon  that  with  regard  to  all  schools  above  a 
certain  size  ? — Yes. 

1315.  Would  you  apply  it  to  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools  ? — I  believe 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  could  be  applied  to  girls'  schools 
as  well. 

1316.  What  number  would  you  have  as  a  minimum  ? — I  think  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  take  12  or  15  as  a  minimum. 

1317.  You  would  propose  that  all  schools  above  that  size  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  unless  conducted  by  certificate  holders  ? — Yes. 
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W.H.Besant,       1318.  Do  you  think  any  existing  body  would  be  competent,  with  the 
Esq.,  M.A.     confidence  of  the  public,  to  give  such  diplomas  ? — I  think  any  one  of 
22ndMa7l865  ^^  *''*'^^®  Universities  might  do  it,  or,  as  I  suggested  before,  a  body 
'       ■  composed  of  members  of  the  three  Universities. 

1319.  You  advocate  the  teaching  of  natural  science  to  some  extent 
in  all  schools  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  observed 
such  deplorable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  young  men  who 
enter  the  University  of  Cambridge  (I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  those- 
I  am  acquainted  with)  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing 
if  they  could  be  taught  experimental  facts  ;  not  at  all  looking  upon 
that  as  a  portion  of  their  intellectual  training. 

1320.  But  for  useful  purposes  ? — ^Yes. 

1321.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  teaching  of  natural  science  could  be 
introduced  into  the  middle  class  schools  as  well  as  into  the  upper 
schools  without  interfering  with  other  studies  ? — I  think  it  could  be 
done.    I  do  not  see  any  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way. 

1322.  Have  you  considered,  speaking  generally,  for  many  hours  in 
the  week  the  teaching  of  natural  science  would  be  practicable  in  a 
school  ? — I  should  think  two  or  three  hours  a  week  might  be  given  to 
it  without  any  very  serious  interruption  to  the  other  studies. 

1323.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  all 
schoolmasters  of  schools  of  above  15  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  a 
diploma  ? — Yes. 

1324.  And  you  think  that  schoolmasters  should  be  prohibited  teaching 
without  such  a  diploma  ? — I  do. 

1325.  What  penalty  would  you  attach  to  -  unlicensed  teachers  ? — I 
think  I  should  like  to  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  a  person  would 
be  in  who  ventured  to  act  as  a  medical  man  without  a  proper  diploma. 

1326.  You  are  aware  that  the  penalty  attached  to  a  person  who  acts 
as  a  medical  man  without  a  diploma  is  simply  that  he  is  unable  to 
recover  his  fees  in  a  court  of  law  ? — I  think  that  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient in  the  present  case. 

1327.  What  you  would  advocate  is  that  a  law  should  be  passed  pre- 
venting an  unlicensed  schoolmaster  from  being  able  to  make  use  of  the 
law  to  recover  his  debt  ? — ^I  would  advocate  that. 

1328.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  might  be  great  objection 
made  to  that  in  the  country  as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing ? — I  am  afraid  the  objection  would  arise  very  strongly  at  first,  but 
I  &ink  it  might  be  got  over  in  time. 

1329.  Are  we  to  understand  that  having  considered  that  objection 
you  stiU  think  the  advantage  would  be  so  great  as  to  outweigh  it  ? — 
I  do. 

1330.  You  would  make  the  inspection  of  schools  compulsory  on 
endowed  schools  ? — Yes. 

1331.  Only  upon  endowed  schools  I  presume  ? — Only  upon  endowed 
schools. 

1332.  But  would  you  ofiier  inspection  to  other  schools  ? — I  should 
very  much  wish  to  see  inspection  offered  to  all  schools,  but  only  made 
compulsory  upon  those  which  have  money  to  distribute  or  exhibitions 
to  give  away, 

1333.  Are  you  an  examiner  at  the  London  University  for  anything 
but  mathematics  ? — No,  only  in  mathematics. 

1334.  You  have  not  examined  upon  physical  sciences  at  the  London 
University  ? — No. 

1335.  How  many  lads  come  up  yearly  for  examination  in  mathe- 
matics ? — ^In  the  matriculation  examination  in  July  about  350  offer 
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themselves  generally.    They  have  to  pass  a  certain  elementary  examina-    W.  H.BaatU, 
tion  in  mathematics.  Esq.,  M.A. 

1336.  Can  you  give  us  briefly  a  notion  of  the  point  to  which  the         ~ — 
average  of  those  boys  are  expected  to  reach  ? — They  are  supposed  to  22ndMar.l865. 
be  able  to  produce  on  paper  propositions  of  Euclid  taken  at  random  from 

the  first  four  books,  and  also  to  answer  questions  in  arithmetic. 

1337.  Is  any  knowledge  of  algebra  required  ? — What  is  required  by 
the  matriculation  examination  is  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  four 
books  of  Euclid,  of  arithmetic  generally,  and  of  algebra  as  far  as  simple 
equations. 

1338.  When  you  say  arithmetic  generally,  would  that  include  deci- 
mals and  fractions  ? — ^Tes. 

1339.  And  the  square  root  ? — ^Yes. 

1340.  As  regards  arithmetic,  do  you  find  that  the  large  proportion  of 
them  are  not  well  grounded  in  either  the  principles  or  the  correctness 
of  the  practice  of  arithmetic  ? — I  find  that  a  great  number  are  inaccurate, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic. 

1341.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  lads  who  come  up  to  the 
London  University  come  up  in  about  equal  proportions  from  grammar 
schools  and  from  private  schools  ;  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  grounding  in  arithmetic  as  regards  those  from  private 
schools  compared  with  those  from  grammar  schools  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  very  exact  answer  to  that  question,  but  my  impression, 
as  far  as  regards  arithmetic,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  private  schools. 

1342.  There  is  another  class  from  which  a  great  many  come,  namely 
colleges  such  as  Stonyhurst,  and  one  or  two  of  the  denominational 
colleges  ? — With  regard  to  those  colleges  they  have  very  definite 
characteristics  ;  we  observe,  for  instance,  that  from  some  colleges  the 
students  invariably  come  up  well  prepared  in  arithmetic  and  Euclid,  and 
that  from  others  they  as  invariably  come  up  ill  prepared  in  those  sub- 
jects.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  any  definite  schools. 

1343.  We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence  that  the  classical  education 
of  those  who  come  from  Stonyhurst  is  rather  preeminently  good,  would 
the  same  remark  apply  to  the  arithmetical  education  ? — Certainly  not. 

1344.  Do  you  consider  that  lads  generally  are  as  well  grounded  in 
Euclid  as  they  are  in  arithmetic  ? — ^No,  not  so  well. 

1345.  What  knowledge  of  Euclid  have  they  generally  ? — ^If  I  take  the- 
average  of  those  who  appear  at  the  matriculation  examination,  including^ 
of  course  those  who  do  not  pass,  I  should  say  very  few  of  them  know 
much  more  than  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

1346.  With  regard  to  algebra,  will  the  average  number  of  lads  be 
able  to  solve  a  simple  equation  ? — The  average  number  of  those  who 
appear  for  the  examination  will  not  be  able  to  solve  simple  equations 
well.  They  do  them  imperfectly.  I  am  including  now  in  the  word 
average  those  who  fail  as  well  as  those  who  pass. 

1347.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  apprehend  that  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  more  valued  by  the  parents  than  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
algebra  ? — I  think  that  is  highly  probable. 

1348.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  had  experience  of  boys  who  have 
been  brought  up  at  the  higher  public  schools  as  well  as  those  who  come 
to  your  examinations.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  relation  which 
the}'  bear  to  one  another  as  to  their  being  grounded  in  arithmetic  ? — ^I 
have  very  decided  opinions  with  regard  to  definite  schools,  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of 
boys  from  Eton,  Harrow,  Cheltenham,  and  other  schools. 
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1349.  Taking  Eton  and  Harrow,  will  the  boys  that  come  to  you  at 
the  London  University  be  better  or  worse  grounded  in  arithmetic  than 
the  Eton  and  Harrow  boys  ? — Undoubtedly  the  average  of  those  who 
appear  in  the  examination  for  the  matriculation  in  London  would  be 
very  much  better  than  the  average  of  the  boys  at  Eton  and  Harrow  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

1350.  Would  that  apply  to  Euclid  and  algebra  also  ? — Yes, 

1351.  I  suppose  it  is  no  part  of  your  duty  as  examiner  to  find  out 
whether  the  boys  who  come  to  the  London  University  are  acquainted 
with  book-keeping  by  double  entry  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1352.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  whether  in  the  class  of 
schools  from  which  these  boys  come  it  is  advisable  they  should  learn 
the  principles  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry  or  not  ? — ^I  should  not 
feel  inclined  to  advise  that  they  should  be  taught  it. 

1353.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  go  into 
business  ? — ^Notwithstanding  that  fact.  I  think  they  would  learn  it 
more  easily  after  leaving  school. 

1354.  As  an  examiner  in  the  local  examinations  in  connexion  with 
Cambridge  University,  do  you  examine  in  book-keeping  ? — I  do. 

1355.  Were  the  lads  generally  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  ? — On 
the  contrary,  they  were  exceedingly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  it. 
I  may  mention  that  the  questions  in  book-keeping  were  limited.  Out 
of  about  15  questions  I  think  only  two  were  in  book-keeping. 

1356.  You  have  an  examination  at  the  London  University  for  the 
degrees  ? — Yes. 

1357.  To  what  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  it  necessary  for  a 
student  to  get  to  obtain  a  degree  ? — Li  mathematics  the  examination  is 
conducted  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  algebra  being  carried  as  far  as 
quadratic  equations  and  logarithms.  The  examination  in  geometry 
includes  the  first  six  books  and  part  of  the  11th  book  of  Euclid ;  it 
also  includes  the  easier  portions  of  plane  and  co-ordinate  geometry,  and 
those  propositions  in  plane  trigonometry  which  are  requisite  for  the 
solution  of  triangles  and  for  determining  heights  and  distances. 

1358.  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  supposing  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  that  matriculate  in  London  University  carry  on  their 
preparation  for  a  degree  in  the  provinces  at  home  and  away  from  any 
classes  that  are  connected  with  the  University  ? — Yes,  they  certainly 
do. 

1359.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  lads  that  do  that  do  it  at 
schools  ? — I  think  not  to  any  very  great  extent ;  not  for  the  B.A. 
examinations. 

1360.  In  the  provinces  in  what  way  do  they  get  themselves  pre- 
pared ? — If  I  may  judge  from  the  work  produced,  I  should  infer  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  perhaps  nearly  one-third,  prepare  themselves 
by  their  own  private  and  personal  work ;  but  there  are  not  only  in 
London  but  in  other  large  towns,  men  who  make  it  their  special  busi- 
ness to  prepare  people  for  the  London  University  examinations. 

1361.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  in  the  provinces,  or  who  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  classes  and  lectures  of  the  University, 
appear  to  labour  under  much  disadvantage  ? — ^I  think  they  do,  or  rather 
I  should  say  that  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  attending  classes  in 
London  have  a  great  advantage  over  them. 

1362.  In  the  matriculation  a  good  many  of  the  students  are  admitted 
to  be  matriculated  by  provincial  examinations,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1363.  Do  you  think  that  works  well  in  being  a  real  test  of  their 
knowledge  ? — I  think  so ;  the  same  papers  are  sent  down  as  those  set 
in  Loudon. 
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1364.  Do  you  personally  see  all  the  papers  ? — I  see  every  paper.  W.H.Besant, 

1365.  And  the  only  diflference  is  that  in  the  one  case  you  would  have     Esq.,  M.A. 

the  opportunity  of  viva  voce  examination,  if  you  thought  fit,  and  in  the         

other  you  would  not  ?— Quite  so.  22naMar.l865. 

1366.  Do  you  examine  much  viva  voce  in  London  ? — Aa  a  matter  of 
fact  we  do  not  examine  at  all  viva  voce  ;  we  have  the  power  of  doing  so, 
but  practically  it  is  not  exercised. 

1367.  {Rev.  A.  JV.  Thorold.')  Are  you  disposed  to  recommend  the 
teaching  of  Euclid  in  what  are  called  commercial  schools  ? — I  think  I 
would. 

1368.  To  the  extent  of  how  many  books  ? — I  would  suggest  in  such 
schools  not  more  than  the  first  three  or  four  books. 

1369.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  precise  value  of  teaching  it 
for  the  training  of  boys  for  commercial  life  ? — I  think  it  would  lead 
them  to  think  more  carefully  and  more  exactly. 

1370.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  would  teach  them  the  habit  of  study  and 
attention  ? — ^I  think  so. 

1371.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  teach  the  elements  of  geometry  for  teaching  geometrical  drawing  ? — 
That  question  1  am  unable  to  answer  ;  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
subject. 

1372.  With  reference  to  your  observations  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  are  you  able  to  point  out  any 
existing  causes  which  tend  to  discourage  persons  from  entering  into 
it  ? — I  think  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  that  is  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  smaller  schools  of  the  country,  has  not  sufficient  dignity 
attached  to  it  ;  I  think  it  might  have  greater  dignity  attached  to  it, 
and  thereby  induce  persons  of  more  attainments  to  take  up  such  work. 
That  is,  I  think,  a  principal  objection  j  in  fact,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
social  dignity  in  the  position  of  a  master  of  a  small  school. 

1373.  {Lord  Taunton.)  That,  object,  I  apprehend,  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  certificates  which  you  propose,  which  would  answer  that 
object  as  well  as  give  positive  evidence  of  attainments  ? — 1  think  so. 

1374.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  think  it  would  elevate  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  if  the  head-masterships  of  schools  were  in 
a  greater  number  of  instances  thrown  open  to  laymen  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  value  to  the  countiy  if  the  restriction  which  is  often 
imposed  of  being  in  orders  were  removed. 

1375.  Would  you  like  to  give  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? — One 
reason,  certainly,  is  this,  that  many  laymen  are  prevented  from  taking 
up  the  profession  of  teaching  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  head- 
masterships.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  layman  to  get  any  but  a 
second  or  under-mastership,  and  consequently  the  great  prizes  (if  I  may 
so  call  them)  of  the  profession,  are  only  open  to  clergymen .  It  might 
introduce  a  greater  amount  of  ability  into  the  profession  if  that  restric- 
tion were  removed. 

1376.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  to  us 
what  knowledge  you  would  consider  absolutely  necessary  in  arithmetic 
to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — 
I  think  that  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  a  student  should  be 
able  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic,  such  as  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  ;  to  add  together  fractions  and 
multiply  them  ;  to  perform  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division 
of  decimals  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  to  solve  a  rule-of-three  ques- 
tion.    I  think  that  should  enable  a  student  to  pass. 

1377.  That  being  a  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  for  passing,  about 
what  proportion  are  unable  to  do  it  ? — I  think  that  in  mathematics  alone, 
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W,£r.  J9esan<,  at  the  annual  matriculation  examination,  about  one  in  ten  usually  fail  ,- 
JSsg^  M.A.     the  actual  failures  amount  usually  to  one  in  three. 

atod^bTises  .    ^^^^"  ^^®  ^^^bI  failures  in  all  subjects  ?— Yes  ;  taking  all  the  sub- 
'__   '  jects  together. 

1379.  In  mathematics  only  about  one  in  ten  faQ  ? Of  course  the 

proportion  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  I  fancy  that  from  one  in  eight 
to  one  in  ten  would  be  a  fair  statement.  The  uniformity  of  one  in  three 
is  quite  remarkable. 

1380.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  The  maximum  failure  is  in  classics  ? — Yes. 

1381.  (Bev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of 
grammar  schools  ? — ^None  whatever, 

1382.  (Z)/-.  Storrar.)  You  have  stated  that  you  would  desire  to 
establish  a  system  of  licensing  teachers,  and  you  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  present  position  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  penalty  existing  under 
the  Medical  Act  against  auy  man  wrongfully  assuming  the  title  of  a 
registered  medical  practitioner  ;  would  you  propose  to  give  to  the  licensed 
teacher  a  designation  which  should  be  peculiar  to  himself,  and  prevent 
other  persons  teaching  from  assuming  that  designation  ? — I  wish  to  do 
so,  certainly. 

1383.  Put  it  in  fact  in  this  way  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
use  the  designation  of  a  schoolmaster,  excepting  such  persons  as  have 
been  duly  qualified  and  registered  as  such  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

1384.  But  you  would  not  prevent  other  persons  from  teaching  under 
any  other  designation  in  inferior  schools,  or  in  an  inferior  capacity  ? — 
No,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prevent  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  interfere  with  that  arrangement. 

1385.  When  you  said  that  about  350  candidates  came  up  for  matricu- 
lation in  the  University  of  London,  you  were  referring  to  the  summer 
matriculation  alone  ? — I  was.  I  should  have  added  that  about  180  also 
appeared  in  January  ;  but  it  must  be  stated  that  those  180  are  partially 
formed  from  the  failures  of  the  previous  summer. 

1386.  But  altogether  last  year  (1864)  about  500  presented  them- 
selves ? — I  think  about  that  number,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

1387.  You  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  which  you  think  it  would 
be  to  boys  in  schools  if  they  were  made  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  science  ? — ^Yes. 

1388.  Keeping  to  the  elements  of  chemistry  aud  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, do  you  not  think  that  the  principles  also  might  become  fair 
matters  for  mental  discipline  ? — ^I  think  that  in  the  case  of  boys  of  more 
than  15  or  16  they  might ;  but  I  would  rather  defer  them  to  that  period. 
I  would  rather  defer  the  studies  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry  to  a  later  period. 

1389.  It  is  sometimes,  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry  in  schools  that  it  becomes 
merely  a  matter  of  amusement,  and  that  the  knowledge  is  of  a  very 
superficial  character  ? — I  am  aware  that  that  objection  may  be  urged, 
but  I  would  endeavour  to  guard  against  any  mischief  resulting  from 
that  by  treating  it  as  an  entirely  separate  branch  of  education,  and 
not  considering  it  is  of  equal  value  with  classical  and  mathematical 
studies. 

1390.  But  you  would  conceive  it  possible  that  a  small  knowledge  of 
chemistry  might  be  communicated  to  boys  upon  sound  principles,  and 
that  it  would  be  no  more  entitled  to  the  designation  "  superficial  "  than 
would  the  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  mathematical  problems  ? — 
Quite  so.    I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  many  experimental  facts  in  me- 
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chanics  and  in  science  might  be  communicated  to  boys,  just  in  tlie    W.R.  Bezant, 
same  way  as  a  knowledge  of  historical  facts  might  be  communicated  to     Etq.,M.A. 

them  ;  that  is,  as  boys  may  learn  the  facts  of  history  so  they  may  learn 

the  facts  of  science,  many  of  them.  22ndMar.l865. 

1391.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  require  of  boys  any  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  of  chemical  affinity  and  combining  proportion  ? — I 
think  I  would  not. 

1392.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  University  of  London  they  have 
lately  insisted  upon  a  certain  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  the  matricu- 
lation examination  ? — Yes. 

1393.  But  your  department  does  not  make  you  personaUy  acquainted 
with  that  ? — Not  at  ^1. 

The  Rev.  Edwakd  Hates  Plumptbe,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  Beo. 

E.H.Plmnpire. 

1394.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You   are   a  member  of  the  University  of         M.A. 
Oxford,  I  believe  ? — Yes.  

1395.  Of  what  college  ? — Of  Brasenose  College. 

1396.  I  believe  you  took  a  double  first  class  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

1397.  You  are  now  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Chaplain  at  King's 
College,  London  ? — ^Yes. 

1398.  You  are  also  Dean  of  the  Queen's  College,  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  ladies  ? — Yes. 

1399.  How  long  have  you  filled  the  situation  of  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  King's  College  ? — I  have  been  connected  with  King's  College,  first  as 
Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  then  as  Professor,  since  the  year  1847. 

1400.  What  are  your  functions  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at  King's 
CoUege  as  connected  with  education  ? — My  work  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  connects  me  specially  with  the  Theological  Department  of  the 
college,  and  in  that  department  we  receive  young  men  or  middle  aged 
men  who  are  reading  for  Holy  Orders.  As  Chaplain  I  have  a  some- 
what wider  sphere  of  work,  and  lecture  to  all  the  other  students  in  the 
college ;  to  the  students  in  what  we  call  our  Department  of  General 
Literature  and  Science,  where  we  give  a  general  education  which  fits 
men  for  the  Universities,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  them  go  to  the 
Universities.  Then  we  have  a  department  of  engineering  students ; 
we  call  it  the  Department  of  Applied  Science  ;  I  lecture  to  them  in 
divinity,  and  also  to  our  medical  students. 

1401.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  any  subjects  except  those  connected 
with  divinity  ? — ^No,  none ;  I  confine  myself  to  that. 

1402.  Sacred  histoiT-  ? — Sacred  history  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
chiefly  for  the  large  mass  of  students. 

1.403.  I  believe  you  teach  both  the  regular  classes  at  King's  College 
and  also  the  evening  classes  ? — I  give  lectures  in  divinity  to  the 
Evening  Jlasses  also. 

1404.  What  are  the  Evening  Classes  ? — The  Evening  Classes  were  first 
opened  in  the  year  1854,  and  they  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  in  public  offices  or  houses  of  business,  commercial  or 
otherwise,  in  London.  They  have  met  with  a  very  considerable 
acceptance.  If  I  remember  rightly  we  began  the  first  year  with 
about  120  to  125,  and  this  winter  session  we  have  660  attending. 

1405.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  class  and  age  of  the  students  ? — 
One  might  describe  them,  I  think,  as  including  very  nearly  all  varieties 
of  the  clerk  genus ;  clerks  in  public  offices,  clerks  in  insurance  com- 
panies, in  banks,  and  in  merchants'  offices,  with  a  sprinkling  here  and 
there  of  schoolmasters'  assistants  and  young  men  preparing  for  civil 
service  examinations. 
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1406.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  evening  classes  now,  or  both  the 
evening  classes  and  the  regular  classes  ? — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
evening  classes. 

1407.  What  is  the  class  and  age  of  the  students  in  your  regular 
classes  ? — The  class  of  the  General  Department,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
three  day  departments,  the  General,  the  Applied  Science,  and  the  Medi- 
cal classes,  consist  generally  speaking  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  professional  class,  sons  of  clergymen,  sons  of  physicians, 
sons  of  lawyers,  and  so  forth. 

1408.  What  is  the  age,  generally  speaking,  at  which  they  enter  ? — 
In  the  day  department  of  the  college,  in  the  first  two  classes  that  I  have 
named,  the  usual  age  of  entrance  is  16  or  17  ;  the  students  who  join 
the  medical  department  come  a  year  or  two  later,  and  begin  commonly 
at  18  or  19. 

1409.  What  is  the  general  slate  of  knowledge  of  these  young  men  at 
the  time  they  come  to  you  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  day  departments. — 
On  the  whole  the  standard  of  those  who  come  to  the  General  Department 
is  fair,  they  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  classical  education,  many  of 
them  are  looking  forward  either  to  the  Universities  or  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  examination,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  fairly 
trained  ;  they  write  decent  English,  they  spell  fairly,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  fair  knowledge  (though  not  often  a  high  knowledge)  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

1410.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  their  writing  good  ? — On  the  whole 
their  writing  is  fair. 

1411.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  presume  these  young  men  come  from  every 
description  of  school;  from  private,  proprietary,  and  endowed  schools, 
as  well  as  from  private  tuition  occasionally  ? — Yes,  a  very  large 
number  come  from  proprietary  schools,  and  a  few,  but  not  many,  from 
the  greater  public  schools. 

1412.  By  proprietary  schools,  do  you  mean  private  schools  ? — No. 
By  proprietary  schools  I  mean  schools  which  are  not  kept  by  single 
individuals,  but  which  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee,  the  com- 
mittee being  guided  more  or  less  by  a  body  of  proprietors. 

1413.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  that  those  young  men  bring 
a  pretty  good  stock  of  knowledge  to  you  when  they  come  up  ? — I  think 
about  one-half  of  them  bring  a  satisfactory  amount  of  knowledge  ;  we 
get  a  great  many  boys  who  have  been  at  private  schools,  who  have  been 
shifted  about  from  one  private  school  to  another,  who  sometimes  have 
not  done  very  well  at  anything,  and  who  are  sent  to  us  to  see  if  we  can 
improve  them.  I  should  say  as  to  about  one-half  of  the  students  in  the 
General  Department  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  knowledge 
which  they  come  with. 

1414.  I  suppose  from  what  you  have  said  that  your  pupils  come  from 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  better  sort  of  proprietary  schools  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1415.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  schools  at  which  the 
middle  classes  are  educated,  taken  as  a  whole  ? — It  would  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  I  described  just  now  as  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
professional  or  upper  class  of  business  society. 

1416.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  believe  that  you  get  the  best 
individuals  of  the  class  ? — I  should  doubt  whether  we  got  the  best 
individuals,  because  I  should  look  to  the  public  schools  as  taking  the 
best  representatives  of  that  class. 

1417.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  able  to  state  what  you  consider  the 
main  deficiencies  of  the  education  which  these  young  men  have  received  ? 
— I  see  those  deficiencies  more  strongly  in  the  other  department  that  I 
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have  named,  viz.,  the  Engineering  Department.    There  we  have  a  large         Jtev. 
number,  between  80  and  90,  who  have  very  little  taste,  and  never  E.H.Plumptre, 
perhaps  had  any  taste  for  the  litterce  humaniores.  MJi, 

1418.  They  have  very  little  culture  ? — ^Very  little  generally.  a  2nd  Mar  1865 

1419.  The  very  fact  that  they  have   a  talent  for  mechanism  has,  ' 
perhaps,  rather  impeded  their  training  ? — They  for  the  most  part  have 

been  at  these  proprietary  and  private  schools,  very  few  of  them  indeed 
at  public  schools,  and  for  the  most  part  they  come  with  a  very  low 
standard  of  knowledge. 

1420.  Of  knowledge  generally  ? — Of  general  knowledge. 

1421.  But  of  the  special  knowledge  which  they  would  require 
afterwards,  how  do  they  come  prepared  in  that  respect  ? — They 
come,  I  believe,  with  very  little  knowledge  even  of  that  range  of 
subjects.  They  have  a  taste  for  it,  for  machinery,  engines,  and  con- 
structive work  ;  and  that  taste  very  often  developes  rapidly  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  teachers,  and  they  do  exceedingly  well  in  that 
line  of  work  ;  but  they  generally  come  in  that  Department  with  a  low 
standard  of  general  culture,  grammar  defective,  spelling  very  often 
faulty,  and  writing  large  and  sprawling,  just  the  writing  of  a  half- 
educated  person. 

1422.  With  regard  to  the  foundations  of  the  exact  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  the  elements  of  geometry,  how  do  they  come  in  that  respect  ? 
— ^I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  because  I  do  not 
teach  them.  I  teach  them  nothing  but  divinity,  and  can  only  judge  of 
their  general  knowledge  and  of  their  spelling  and  writing  there  ;  but  I 
should  think  from  what  I  see  and  hear  from  others  that  their  standard 
of  mathematical  knowledge  is  low  when  they  come  to  us. 

1423.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  supei'ficial  ? — ^That  they  have  not  gone 
far,  and  that  what  they  do  know  they  do  not  know  very  thoroughly. 

1424.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  system  of  examination  do  you  carry 
on  in  connexion  with  your  Divinity  lectures  ? — ^The  practice  in  both 
those  Departments  that  I  have  named  is  that  the  student  should  attend 
one  lecture  of  mine  in  the  week  and  should  take  notes  of  the  lecture, 
and  once  a  fortnight  I  have  an  examination,  and  examine  them  by 
printed  questions  which  are  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  my  lectures, 
and  on  certain  portions  of  Old  Testament  history,  that  I  assign  from 
time  to  time.  The  papers  are  classified  and  marks  given  to  them 
according  to  their  merit. 

1425.  What  depends  on  these  examinations  ?  Do  you  give  rewards 
or  prizes  ? — There  are  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  College  year,  and  class 
lists  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  and  reports  sent  to  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  in  which  their  progress  is  specified. 

1426.  Do  you  give  certificates  of  attainment  ? — No  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  reports  to  parents. 

1427.  Tou  are  affiliated  to  the  London  University  ? — Under  the  old 
constitution  of  the  University  of  London  we  were  so  far  affiliated  that 
our  men  were  admitted  by  them  to  their  examinations.  At  present  I 
believe  no  affiliation  is  needed  for  the  University  of  London. 

1428.  From  how  wide  a  field  do  these  young  men  come  to  your 
lectures  ?  Are  they  nearly  all  from  London  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ? — No,  a  great  many  from  the  country  and  a  good  many  from 
the  Colonies. 

1429.  Those  from  the  Colonies  come  and  stay  in  London  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 

1430.  Are  there  three  terms  in  the  year  ? — ^Yes,  from  October  till 
the  end  of  June. 
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-Bw.  1431.  Of  those  from  the  country,  do  any  come  from  a  distance  and 

^■"trJP'''"'  go  tome  again  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  the  end  of  the  day  ?— A  good 

•  many  live  within  a  circuit  of  25  or  30  miles  from  London,  and  in  some 

?2nd,-Mar.l86S.  '^^^^  ^^^  '^°'^®  up  and  go  down  every  day.    In  other  cases  they  board 

with  professors  or  live  in  lodgings  and  go  back  for  their  vacations. 

1432.  What  is  the  total  number  of  those  who  attend  your  lectures  ? — 
My  lectures  are  attended  by  aU  the  students  of  the  College  in  different 
ways.  I  have  got  the  last  annual  report  here,  whichgives  the  numbers. 
In  the  Department  of  General  Literature,  the  numbers  in  the  Lent  term 
of  1864  were  76,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same  now,  within,  five  or 
six,  probably  80.  In  the  Department  of  Applied  Sciences  they  were 
then  71 ;  I  believe  that  has  rather  increased  ;  probably  we  have  83  or 
84  now. 

1433.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Can  you  give  the  number  of  students  in  the 
coUege  at  the  present  time  ? — ^Including  the  students  of  the  evening 
classes,  we  have  420,  who  are  matriculated  students  ;  that  is,  who 
come  under  the  whole  control  and  discipline  of  the  college,  and  take 
A  definite  course,  which  is  marked  out  for  them.  Then  taking  the 
non-matriculated  students,  occaaional  students  who  choose  their  own 
special  subjects,  we  have  610.  Out  of  that  number  of  610,  there  were 
560  belonging  to  the  evening  classes  alone. 

1434.  But  of  the  420,  the  first  number  you  gave,  how  many  attended 
*he  evening  classes  ? — Seventy-nine. 

1435.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  The  total  number  of  students  in  connexion 
with  the  college  is  about  a  thousand  ? — ^Tes,  not  including  the  boys 
in  the  school. 

1436.  You  have  no  particular  connexion  with  the  school  ? — I  have 
no  connexion  with  the  school  as  a  teacher  at  all. 

1437.  What  is  the  matriculation  examination  ? — There  is  no  ex- 
-amination.  It  is  simply  that  they  enter.  It  is  like  the  effect,  of 
the  matriculation  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  bring  themselves 
under  the  whole  discipline  and  course  of  the  college  in  the  department 
"to  which  they  belong.  We  do  not  leave  it  open  to  these  men  to  say, 
■■"  We  will  only  learn  mathematics,  Greek,  or  French,  and  so  enter  for 
'"  those  single  subjects." 

1438.  It  is  an  undertaking  on  their  part  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  Institution  as  long  as  they  remain  there  ? — Yes. 

1439.  What  length  of  time  on  an  average  will  one  of  your  students 
remain  attending  your  lectures  ? — The  greater  number  of  them  stay  for 
two  entire  years.  The  course  is  marked  out  on  the  idea  of  three  years, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  in  either  of  those  two  Departments 
stay  to  the  third  year.  The  medical  students  are  bound  by  the  rules 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons,  and  almost  invariably 
stay  for  three  entire  years  and  sometimes  for  four  years. 

1440.  Do  the  bishops  recognize  attendance  at  your  lectures  as  quali- 
fying for  Orders  ? — The  bishops  recognize  the  attendance  of  students 
in  what  I  spoke  of  as  the  Theological  Department  of  the  College  as  a 
qualification  for  Holy  Orders,  and  we  have  between  40  and  50 
attending  that  department. 

1441.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  who  do  not  come  with  that  view,  are 
they  entirely  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^Not  exclusively  ; 
we  sometimes  have  Dissenters  and  sometimes  Roman  Catholics. 

1442.  They  come  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? — Yes.  They 
do  not  attend  my  lectures  in  that  case.  For  the  most  part  they  apply 
for  a  special  exemption ;  an  exemption  from  attendance  at  our  daily 
service  in  chapel  and  Sunday  service,  and  an  exemption  also  froffli 
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those  lectures  of  mine  on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  and  the  exemp-         Sev. 
tion  is  always  given  to  them.  E.H.Phanptre, 

1443.  You  said  that  you  did  not  conceive  that  you  necessarily  had  •■^" 
the  best  of  the  class  to  which  the  students  belong,  because  they  go  to  22na  Mar  1865 

the  higher  schools  ;  but  with  reference  to  the  schools  who  do  send  you      L_ 

students,  do  you  conceive  that  you  get  the  best  specimens  of  those 

schools  ? — ^I  should  think  that  in  very  many  cases  the  best  specimens, 
especially  the  best  boys  in  classical  schools,  went  straight  from  the 
school  to  the  Universities  and  entered  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1444.  Do  you  mean  there  are  many  who  come  to  King's  College  as 
an  intermediate  step  between  school  and  the  University  ? — There  are 
a  good  many  who  do  that ;  I  should  think  that  for  fully  one  half — 70  or 
80 — in  the  Department  of  G-eneral  Literature  it  does  serve  as  an  inter-, 
mediate  step.  They  have  been  at  private  schools  and  proprietary 
schools  in  some  cases,  but  not  many  at  the  larger  public  schools,  and 
they  come  to  us  for  the  intervening  period,  between  16  and  19. 

1445.  Do  you  think  they  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  come 
to  you  ? — Those  that  have  been  at  public  schools  and  have  left  them 
sometimes  come  to  us  because  they  have  not  got  on  particularly  well 
there,  or  their  health  has  broken  down,  or  it  has  turned  out  they 
were  not  the  kind  of  fellows  for  a  public  school.  In  many  cases 
those  men  have  turned  out  exceedingly  well,  have  gone  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  have  sustained  our  credit  there. 

1446.  After  remaining  with  you  about  two  years  ? — Yes. 

1447.  During  the  time  that  you  have  conducted  this  system,  have 
you  seen  any  improvement,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  attainments  which 
the  young  men  come  prepared  with  ? — On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  say  that  they  have  rather  fallen  off.  I  think  there  is  less  accuracy, 
less  soundness  in  scholarship  than  there  was,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  much  compensated  for  by  an  improvement  in  general  culture. 

1448.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  any  particular  cause  ? — I  think  it 
may  be  partly  that  a  great  many  good  schools  have  been  opened  at 
Clifton,  at  Malvern,  and  elsewhere  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  ;  and 
they  probably  take  off  some  who  otherwise  might  have  come  to  us,  and 
keep  them  tiU  they  go  to  the  Universities,  instead  of  our  getting  them 
in  the  intermediate  period.  I  think  we  are  exposed  now  to  wider 
competition  than  we  were  12  or  14  years  ago. 

1449.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  schools  which  supply  you  are 
generally  extending  the  range  of  their  studies  more  than  they  are  able 
fully  to  deal  with  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  answer  the  question,  I 
have  not  gone  sufficiently  into  the  scheme  of  those  schools. 

1450.  With  regard  to  their  religious  knowledge,  have  you  seen  any 
change  in  that  respect  ? — No  marked  change.  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  this  also  is  less  accurate  than  it  used  to  be. 

1451.  Do  you  think  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  young  men  who 
come  to  you  stands  favourably  as  compared  with  other  things  ?  Are 
they  as  well  prepared  in  religious  as  in  other  subjects  ? — It  varies  so 
very  much  with  the  home  training  and  the  home  life  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  a  general  answer  to  that  question.  Taking  the  80  men 
whom  I  have  present  to  my  mind,  I  have  perhaps  about  18  or  20  who 
have  been  well  trained  at  home,  who  are  well  grounded  in  the  broad 
outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  who  are  inteUigent  readers  of  their 
Bible  ;  but  those  who  have  come  merely  with  school  knowledge,  and 
not  with  the  advantage  of  home  training  also,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
know  it  very  superficially. 

1452.  Does  that  show  that  as  far  as  schools  go,  it  is  not  taught  very 
fully  ? — I  think  I  may  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
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Hev.  1453.  (Mr.  Forster.)   Have  you  any  limit  of  age  under  which  you 

E.H.F^umptre,  would  not  take  bcJys  at  King's  College  ? — Sixteen  is  our  normal  age  for 

;_■         entrance.    In  some  special  cases,  if  a  boy  is  just  on  the  verge  of  16,  or 

22ndMar.i865.  ^^  ^^"7  clever  at  15,  he  is  admitted. 
!__  *      1454.  A  very  large  majority  remain  there  from  16  to  18  ?— Yes. 

1455.  I  think  I  understand  from  you  that  the  object  of  King's  College 
is  to  give  either  the  final  education  to  a  boy  who  does  not  go  to  the 
University,  or  to  be  an  intermediate  stage  between  a  younger  age  and  the 
University? — Quite  so. 

1456.  What  proportion  go  to  any  University  at  all  ? — ^I  should  think, 
of  the  Department  of  General  Literature,  which  is  the  only  department 
that  does  send  to  the  Universities,  between  one-third  and  one-half  go  to 
them. 

1457.  And  of  that  number  what  proportion  would  go  to  the  London 
University  ? — A  comparatively  small  proportion,  probably  not  more 
than  five  or  six. 

1458.  And  the  others  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — ^Yes. 

1459.  Do  any  go  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — I  think  none.  I  do 
not  remember,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  connexion  with  King's 
College,  any  one  going  from  it  to  Dublin.  A  good  many  come  from 
Dublin  to  read  for  Orders  in  the  theological  department. 

1460.  What  number  go  straight  from  King's  College  into  Holy  Orders  ? 
—On  an  average  about  25  a  year.  We  have  between  50  and  60  students 
reading  for  Holy  Orders  of  various  ages,  many  of  them  coming  at 
advanced  ages,  such  as  25,  28,  30,  and  35  ;  and  they  stay  with  us  for 
two  years.  Having  between  50  and  60  reading  for  Orders,  and  the 
course  being  for  two  years  on  an  average,  we  send  about  25  or  30  into 
Holy  Orders  each  year. 

1461.  {Lord  Ltfttelton.)  The  bishops  require  a  two  years' course  ? — 
Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  a  previous  University 
training. 

1462.  Do  all  the  bishops  admit  them  ? — All  but  two. 

1463.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Are  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  come 
at  16  young  men  preparing  for  business  coming  to  receive  their  last 
education  ? — I  should  think  no  very  large  number.  The  majority  of 
them  come  either  with  definite  intentions  of  going  to  the  Universities,  or 
they  go  in  for  the  India  Civil  Service  or  the  Home  Civil  Service,  or 
they  go  to  the  Bar  in  some  cases  without  going  to  the  Universities 
previously. 

1464.  Under  what  supervision  are  they  while  at  King's  College  ?— 
They  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Principal  as  the  supreme 
executive  authority,  and  of  course  under  the  control  of  the  professors 
who  teach  them  in  their  respective  class  rooms. 

1465.  But  as  regards  lodging,  I  suppose  they  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ? — They  live,  many  of  them,  with  their  own  families.  Some 
board  with  professors,  and  a  very  few  live  in  lodgings  by  themselves. 

1466.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  supervision  or  at  discipline  out  of  class 
hours  ? — ^A  certain  number  of  students,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  have 
rooms  in  college.  We  have,  I  suppose,  about  40  or  50  sets  of  rooms, 
and  they  of  course  are  under  college  discipline  in  the  hours  that  follow 
the  lecture  hours.  Over  the  other  students  we  have  no  control  at  all  as 
soon  as  they  leave  our  walls. 

1467.  Can  you  give  us  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  the  cost  of  King's 
College  to  students,  distinguishing  the  cost  to  those  within  the  college 
and  those  without  ? — The  fees  for  the  Department  of  General  Litera- 
ture are  32/.  6s.  per  annum.  The  charge  for  furnished  rooms  and 
dinner  from  65Z.  to  75Z. 
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1468.  To  what  extent  is  this  college  supplied  by  King's  College         j?«». 
School? — To  a  very  small  extent  indeed.     I  do  not  suppose  that  we  E.M.Plumptre, 
get  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  students  from  King's  College  School.         M.A. 

1469.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the        ,71    -  . 
boys  come  as  regards  schools  ;  how  many  come  from  private  schools,      °  ' 
and  how  many  from  grammar  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  at  all 

specify  that.    I  have  kept  no  returns,   and  can  form  no   accurate 
estimate. 

1470.  Do  you  think  any  large  pi'oportion  come  from  private  schools  ? 
— A  very  largo  proportion,  I  should  think,  from  private  schools,  as 
distinguished  from  public  schools.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  what 
.proportion  come  from  private  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller 
proprietary  schools. 

1471.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  the  result  of  your  judgment  as  to  the 
attainments  which  the  lads  show  they  possess  relatively  from  private 
and  public  schools  ? — Comparing  private  with  public  schools,  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  public  schools.  The  few  who  do 
come  to  us  from  the  greater  public  schools  are  generally  better  trained 
and  better  taught ;  and  comparing  those  who  come  from  merely  private 
schools  and  those  who  come  from  schools  in  union  with  King's  College, 
of  which  there  are  several,  or  from  other  proprietary  schools,  there  is 
still  an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  proprietary  schools,  for  the  most 
part,  over  the  private  schools. 

1472.  When  you  say  "  public  schools,"  do  you  mean  to  limit  that  to 
the  nine  public  schools  ? — Yes,  I  use  it  in  that  technical  sense. 

1473.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  include  any  other  grammar  school, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Sherborne  ;  that  would  not  be  included  in  the 
term  public  school  ? — I  was  not  thinking  of  such  as  that ;  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  greater  public  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Eugby,  Winchester,  or 
the  like. 

1474.  I  suppose  the  parents  of  the  lads  that  come  to  King's  College 
are  generally  either  professional  men  or  men  in  the  more  lucrative 
forms  of  business  ? — Yes. 

1475.  What  would  be  called  a  higher  section  of  the  middle  class  ?— 
Quite  so. 

1476.  Have  you  no  standard  of  attainment  under  which  you  will  not 
admit  lads  into  King's  College  ? — No,  we  have  no  standard.  We  t»ke 
them  with  whatever  knowledge  they  come,  and  sort  them  and  place 
them  in  class  accordingly  ;  and  we  do  what  we  can  for  them.  We 
have  no  entrance  examination. 

1477.  Supposing  you  were  to  find  a  lad  completely  untaught  in  an 
important  branch,  would  you  still  admit  him  ? — If  we  found  him  unable 
to  read  and  write,  not  knowing  the  simplest  elements,  I  suppose  we 
should  jnobably  write  to  his  parents  and  guardians,  and  recommend 
them  not  to  send  him  ;  but  such  a  case  has  not  occurred. 

1478.  I  think  you  said  that  you  yourself  had  no  experience  in 
examinations,  except  in  divinity  ? — Only  in  divinity. 

1479.  Did  you  mean  the  remark  you  made,  that  you  thought  the  lads 
had  rather  fallen  off  of  late  years,  to  apply  to  what  you  are  specially 
acquainted  with,  or  was  it  your  estimate  of  their  general  attainments  ? 
— It  applied  partly  to  their  direct  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  I 
examine,  and  partly  also  to  the  general  culture  shown  in  their  writing, 
their  spelling,  their  grammar,  and  their  general  composition,  of  which, 
of  course,  a  divinity  paper  is  a  very  fair  test. 

1480.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  also  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion ?— That  is  my  impression  on  the  whole,— that  it  is  lower  now 
than  it  was. 

11643.  ^ 
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•Rj"'  1481.    (Mr.  Forster.)    Is  there  any  condition  attached  to  Kiilg's 

^•H.^imptre,  College  requiring  lads  to  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 

;_  England  ? — ^All  the  teaching  that  is  given  is  in  conformity  with  the 

22naMar.l866.  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  certain  privileges,  scholarships, 

.  asBociateships,  and  the  like  are  limited  to  those  who  have  attended  the 

divinity  lectures  and  the  service  in  chapel.    But  a  student  of  any  other 

religious  body  may  matriculate,  and  may  receive  the  whole  course  of 

education  minus  the  divinity  lectures. 

1482.  You  have  told  us  of  the  matriculation,  which  is  not  an 
examination  but  merely  a  registry  of  entry  ;  is  there  any  degree  upon 
leaving  the  College  ? — We  have  no  power  to  give  degrees,  but  we 
recognize  the  good  conduct  and  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  students 
by  giving  them  a  kind  of  honoraiy  title.  They  are  made  Associates  of 
the  College,  and  then  their  names  are  placed  on  a  permanent  register, 
and  appear  printed  iti  the  calendar,  and  they  have  certain  privileges. 

1483.  {Lord  Taunton^  Are  they  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  obtain  that  distinction  ? — There  is  no  test  of 
membership,  but  it  is  a  condition  of  the  associateship  that  they  should 
attend  the  divinity  lectures.  If  not  being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  they  do  attend  these  lectures,  and  so  comply  with  the  con- 
dition, then  they  are  admitted  to  the  associateship. 

1484.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  mentioned  "  privileges  ; "  what  are  those 
privileges  ? — They  may  attend  without  further  payment  the  lectures  of 
the  Department  which  they  have  attended  during  the  three  years,  and 
of  which  they  have  become  associates. 

1485.  Do  they  thereby  obtain  any  advantage  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — THo  ;  they  obtain  no  advantage  for  the  medical  profession 
unless  they  have  attended  the  whole  course  of  education  in  the  medical 
department,  and  been  admitted  as  associates  of  that  department. 

1486.  You  spoke  of  several  schools  being  in  affiliation  with  King's 
College  ?— Yes. 

1487.  What  are  they  ? — I  have  a  list  of  them  in  the  calendar  :  they 
are  Camberwell  Collegiate  School ;  Forest  Grammar  School ;  Western 
Grammar  School ;  Brompton  Church  of  England  School ;  Hackney 
Proprietary  School ;  Kensington  Grammar  School ;  Philological  School, 
Gloucester  Place,  New  Boad  ;  All  Souls'  and  St.  Marylebone  District 
School ;  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  Eaton  Square  ;  Grammar  School, 
Woodbridge  ;  StockweU  Proprietary  Grammar  School  ;  Proprietary 
Grammar  School,  Stepney  ;  Proprietary  School,  Islington  ;  Westboume 
Collegiate  School ;  Dunmow  Commercial  School;  and  Grosvenor  College, 
Bath. 

1488.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  affiliation  a  formal  thing,  done  by  some 
document  ? — I  believe  it  is  not  done  by  a  document ;  I  believe  a  petition 
is  presented  to  the  governing  Council  of  King's  College.  They  make 
certain  inquiries  into  the  character,  reputation,  and  government  of  the 
school,  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  it  is  admitted  by  a  resolution,  which  is 
entered  on  their  minutes. 

1489.  {Mr.  Forster.)  In  what  relation  does  the  school  stand  with 
you  after  being  affiliated  ? — Students  from  schools  that  have  been  so 
affiliated  come  to  us  with  certain  advantages.  One  year  at  a  school  in 
union  may  count  as  a  year  towards  their  associateship.  They  may,  in 
fact,  take  on  entrance  the  position  which  otherwise  would  belong  to  a 
second  year's  student. 

1490.  Is  it  a  necessary  condition  of  such  affiliation  that  these  schools 
should  be  Church  of  England  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

1491.  Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  or  examination  of  these 
schools  ? — No ;  no  system  of  examination.    It  happens  (but  it  is  not 
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systematic)  that  they  do  call  upon  our  classical  or  mathematical  teachers         B»v, 
to  examine  them,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  conditions  of  affiliation.  E.lt.Phttiiftr§, 

1492.  You   do  not   require  them  to  come   up   to  any  standard  of       .'^•4- 
education  ? — ^No  ;  we  exercise  no  control  over  them.  22nd  Mar  I8«5 

1493.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  these  associateships  given  on  exami- ' 

nation  ? — They  are  given  either  on  examination,  as  for  the  associate- 
ship,  or  otherwise,  by  a  somewhat  complicated  system,  which  is  stated 

in  the  calendar,  of  satisfactory  evidence  having  been  given  in  the 
course  of  the  student's  three  years,  that  he  has  profited  so  far  that  he 
has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  prizes,  certificates,  and  so  forth. 

1494.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  those  titles  being  valued  by  the 
public,  or  in  any  particular  line  of  life  ? — The  students  themselves  seem 
to  value  them.  Those  who  stay  there  the  requisite  time  always  seem 
anxious  to  get  them,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  the  system  works 
well.  It  is  something  for  them  to  look  forward  to.  They  know  if  their 
conduct  is  not  good,  or  if  they  are  altogether  idle  and  inattentive,  they 
will  not  get  it.     I  think  it  acts  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  them. 

1495.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  them  ? — ^No. 

1496.  How  many  practically  are  given  in  a  year  ? — ^I  should  think 
about  eight  or  ten. 

1497.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  proportion  of  your  lads  are  generally 
from  the  nine  public  schools  ? — A  very  smaU  proportion.  I  should 
think  about  four  or  five  per  cent.     I  should  not  think  more  than  that. 

1498.  {JRev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  Evening  Classes  ; 
what  is  the  nature  of  your  supervision  over  them  ? — The  supervision 
consists  in  the  order  which  each  professor  keeps  in  his  lecture  room, 
in  a  register  of  attendance,  in  the  necessity  of  certificates  of  attendance 
for  the  associateship,  which  is  very  much  valued  and  sought  after. 

1499.  Can  you  say  what  are  the  subjects  which  are  most  generally 
taken  up  in  the  Evening  Classes  ? — French  very  largely,  arithmetic 
largely,  and  mathematics,  English  history,  literature,  and  composition, 
and  the  divinity  lectures.  I  think  on  the  whole  those  are  the  best 
attended. 

1500.  Are  examinations  of  the  persons  attending  conducted  at  the 
end  of  the  term  ? — At  the  end  of  the  session.  The  session  for  the 
Evening  Classes  begins  in  October  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  March,  and 
about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  Easter  there  is  an  examination. 

1501.  Are  prizes  or  any  other  distinctions  given  to  those  who  have 
done  best  ? — ^Prizes  and  two  kinds  of  certificates  are  given  ;  certificates 
of  approval,  which  may  be  gained  by  any  fairly  industrious  student, 
and  certificates  of  honour,  which  imply  a  great  measure  of  ability. 

1502.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  main  general  objects  of  those 
who  attend  the  Evening  Classes  ? — I  think  self-improvement.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  genuine  desire  to  increase  their  own  stock  of  knowledge. 
Most  of  them  are  already  in  positions  of  some  trust.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
in  many  cases  any  distinction  which  they  might  gain  with  us  would 
materially,  for  the  time,  afiect  their  prospects. 

1503.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  proportion  of  those  who 
attend  these  Evening  Classes  have  been  instructed  in  National  schools 
previously  ? — I  am  not  able  to  state  at  all,  but  I  should  think  com- 
paratively few. 

1504.  Is  any  religious  instruction  given  at  these  Evening  Classes  ? — 
Yes,  I  give  a  weekly  lecture  sometimes  on  the  Prayer  Book,  some- 
times on  the  Grospels,  sometimes  on  the  Epistles,  and  sometimes  on  the 
Old  Testament,  varying  it  from  year  to  year. 

1505.  Is  the  attendance  optional  ?— The  attendance  is  not  optional  in 
the  case  of  matriculated  students.     Matriculated  students  [engage  to 

L  2 
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Sev.         attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  and  of  those  lectures  divinity  is 
B.H.Plumplre,  one. 

1506.  Matriculation  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  attending  the 
aandMar.1865  Evening  Classes  ? — No,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  matriculate. 

■-     Of  the  660  I  named  as  the  present  number  of  evening  class  students,  I 

'  think  not  more  than  60  are  matriculated. 

1507.  Can  you  at  all  say  what  is  the  proportion  of  students  at  these 
Evening  Classes  who  are  willing  to  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — ^Abont  100  have  been  attending  during  the  last  winter  session. 
That  is  about  one  in  six,  or  about  16  per  cent. 

1508.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  distinct  impression  from  your 
experience  at  King's  College  of  the  quality  and  methods  of  education 
generally  in  the  middle  classes  ? — My  experience  of  the  Evening  Classes 
would  lead  me  to  think  that  after  a  time — after  they  have  had  three  or 
four  years  in  the  practical  work  of  life — ^that  which  they  learnt  in  their 
earlier  years  seems  to  bud,  and  grow,  and  expand.  The  general  tone  of 
ability,  the  general  style  of  work  of  these  men  at  the  Evening  Classes, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  clerks  such  as  I  have  described,  is  certainly 
higher  than  that  of  the  younger  men  of  16,  17,  or  18,  who  are  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Science.  That  of  course  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  younger  fellows  are  sent  to  us,  and  perhaps  come  reluctantly, 
and  do  not  throw  themselves  into  the  work  with  any  zeal,  while  the 
evening  class  students  all  come  of  their  own  accord ;  they  are  spon- 
taneous workers. 

1509.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  case  in  which 
the  religious  instruction  of  your  students  in  their  boyhood  appeared  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  ? — In  the  two  Departments  of  General 
Literature  and  Applied  Science  (the  day  departments)  I  have  met  with 
many  cases  in  which  religious  instruction  seemed  to  have  been  totally 
neglected,  in  which  there  was  not  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 

1510.  Have  you  seen  any  improvement  in  that  respect  ? — Do  you 
mean  improvement  during  the  time  they  are  with  us  ? 

1511.  I  mean  in  the  state  in  which  they  come  to  you  ? — No;  as  I 
said  sometime  ago  the  general  condition  of  the  knowledge  with  which 
they  come  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  to  be  lower  than  it  was. 

1512.  Is  the  title  of  "associate"  the  highest  which  you  have  to 
give  ? — That  is  the  highest  distinction  we  can  give  except  one,  which 
we  only  give  as  a  kind  of  honorary  recognition  of  those  who  in  after 
life,  at  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  have  attained  to  distinction  of  some 
kind,  and  those  we  call  "  honorary  fellows." 

1513.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  your  Professor  of  Greek  admit  a  lad  to 
his  class  who  had  had  no  previous  training  in  Greek  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  he 
would.  He  would  endeavour  to  ground  him.  I  should  explain  that  we 
have  a  Professor  of  Greek  and  we  have  also  two  assistant  lecturers,  so 
that  there  are  always  three  classes  in  Greek  working  side  by  side  with 
each  other.     One  class  i,n  many  cases  begins  the  work. 

1514.  Would  the  same  principle  apply  to  Latin  ? — ^I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  had  a  case  of  a  boy  coming  to  the  General  Department 
totally  ignorant  of  Latin.  A  good  many  have  come  to  us  totally 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  some  do  not  learn  Greek  at  all. 

1515.  What  subjects  of  study  do  you  include  in  your  department  of 
literature  ? — Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  modern  history,  English 
literature  and  composition,  French,  German,  and  divinity. 

1516.  Not  natural  philosophy  ? — ^Not  natural  philosophy  in  that 
department. 

1517.  Nor  chemistry  ? — ^Nor  chemistry ;  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  enter  into  the  course  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Sciences. 
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1518.  Supposing  that  a  man  wished  to  be  an  associate  of  Eing's         jRev. 
College  on  leaving,  how  many  subjects  would  he  be  required  to  have  E.H.Plumptrti 
attended  in  order  to  get  that  status  ? — In  the  Department  of  General         M^ 
Literature  he  would  be  required  to  have  attended  all  those  subjects.         „„  ,Zl    ',.., 

1519.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Any  French  and  German  ?— Either  French  or  ^^ndM^iBBS. 
German,  not  necessarily  both. 

1520.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  hold  out  any  encouragement  at  all  to 
anen  who  are  taking  a  literary  course  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
physical  science  ? — No  stimulus  is  given  to  them.  The  physical 
science  falls,  according  to  the  working  of  our  system,  entirely  into  the 
•course  of  those  who  are  working  for  engineering, — the  Applied  Science 
Department.  The  General  Department,  where  we  aim  at  giving  such 
a  training  as  would  fit  men  for  the  Universities  or  for  other  work,  does 
mot  include  and  does  not  encourage  physical  science. 

1521.  Limiting  yourself  to  the  Department  of  Literature,  what  are 
the  favourite  subjects,  what  classes  are  most  attended  ? — There  is  no 
great  variation,  because  in  that  Department  the  great  body  of  the 
students  are  matriculated  students,  and  therefore  come  under  the 
discipline  of  the  College  and  take  the  entire  course.  They  attend  all 
the  classes,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  which  are  marked  out 
for  them  in  the  calendar. 

1522.  What  particular  class  of  students  occupy  the  rooms  in  the. 
College  ? — No  particular  class  ;  some  members  of  all  departments. 

1 523.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  literary  preparation  of  students 
who  come  to  the  College  to  study  medicine  ? — On  the  whole  that  has 
improved.  It  has  improved,  I  think,  very  noticeably  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  perhaps  even  more  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  That  I  take  to  be  due  to  new  regulations,  which  have  within 
that  period  been  enforced  by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  They  require  for 
their  examination  a  higher  standard  of  general  education  than  they 
used  to  do,  and  the  result  is  that  our  medical  students  come  to  us  now 
a  little  older  than  they  used  to  come,  and  consequently  with  a  higher 
standard  of  knowledge. 

1524.  In  fact  that  examination  in  arts,  preliminary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  medical  study,  is  in  confoi-mity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  council  ? — ^Yes. 

1525.  Have  you  ever  heard  medical  professors  of  King's  College 
complain  of  the  want  of  preparation  of  their  students  for  advantageous 
study  of  the  subjects  involved  in  the  course  of  the  study  of  medicine  ?— 
No,  I  have  not  heard  such  complaints  from  any  of  our  professors. 

1526.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  stated  that  you  were  Dean  of 
the  Queen's  College  for  the  instruction  of  ladies  ? — Yes. 

1527.  What  are  your  duties  as  dean  with  reference  to  that  insti- 
tution ? — As  dean  I  have  a  general  executive  authority  over  all  cases 
of  discipline  that  come  before  me,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
lectures  and  class  rooms. 

1528.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  institution  ? — ^We  describe  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  charter  as  aiming  at  "  the  general  education  of  ladies  and 
.granting  certificates  of  knowledge  "  to  those  who  pass  examinations. 

1529.  How  was  it  established? — It  was  established  first  of  all  in 
connexion  with  the  Governesses  Benevolent  Institution  in  the  year 
1848.  For  four  or  five  years  it  worked  as  a  branch  of  their  machinery. 
In  the  year  1853  we  applied  for  a  separate  charter  and  obtained  it,  and 
since  then  have  been  working  on  our  own  responsibility. 

1530.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  at  this  moment  ? — About  200 
altogether  ;  including  a  preparatory  school  which  contains  between  30 
and  40  ;  about  100  girls  are  in  the  same  position  of  the  matriculated 
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•Reu.         students  of  King's  College  ;  we  call  them  "compounders."    They  take 
SiHi^umpire,  the  entire  course,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  there  are  about  60  or 

~^        70  who  attend  classes  at  their  discretion. 
SaiidMar.1865.       1531.  Are  there  any  means  of  receiving  boarders  as  part  of  the 
•• system  ? — The  College,  as  such,  does  not  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
ceiving boarders,  but  it  gives  a  special  sanction  to  two  ladies,  whose 
character  it  has  ascertained,  to  receive  boarders,  and  in  their  two 
houses  they  receive  about  30  or  34. 

1532.  At  what  age  do  these  young  ladies  generally  come  to  yon  ? — 
At  the  college  they  commonly  enter  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  13  is 
our  starting  point. 

1533.  From  what  class  of  society  do  they  come  ? — From  m.uch  the 
same  class  as  the  students  of  King's  College.  We  very  often  have  the 
sisters  at  one  and  the  brothers  at  the  other. 

1534.  Do  you  think  they  come  often  or  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
themselves  engaging  in  tuition  afterwards,  or  do  they  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  education  ? — For  the  most  part  in  order  to  acquire  an 
education  for  themselves,  with  no  definite  purpose  of  a  governess's  life 
beyond. 

1535.  Toudo  not  teach  them  with  reference  to  the  profession  of  a 
governess  particularly  ? — ^No,  we  always  have  disclaimed  doing  that. 

1536.  What  is  the  expense  of  education  at  this  institution  ? — At 
Queen's  College  the  scale  is  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  girls, 
but  takmg  a  girl  at  the  age  of  15,  who  comes  in  to  get  a  training  at  the 
College,  the  total  course,  not  including  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, would  be  10  guineas  a  term,  or  27  guineas  for  the  whole  year  if 
the  payment  is  made  in  advance. 

1537.  Who  are  the  instructors  of  these  young  ladies  ? — I  have 
brought  one  or  two  prospectuses  of  the  College  with  me,  which  contain 
a  list  of  the  professors  and  teachers.  The  names  of  the  committee, 
-which  include  most  of  the  teachers,  are — Mr.  Antonio  Biaggi,  Profes- 
sor of  Italian  ;  Dr.  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  who  is  examiner  in  music  ; 
the  Eev.  S.  Cheetham,  Professor  at  King's  College,  who  lectures  on 
divinity  ;  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Cock,  who  takes  mathematics  ;  the  Rev. 
Francis  Garden,  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  takes  theo- 
logy and  moral  philosophy  ;  Mr.  William  Hughes,  who  takes  geo- 
graphy ;  Mr.  John  Hullah,  who  takes  vocal  music  ;  Mr.  Alphonse 
.Mariette,  who  takes  French  ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  who  takes 
modern  history  and  English  literature  ;  the  Rev.  M.  Meyrick,  who 
takes  Latin  ;  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  and  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  who  take 
drawing  ;  and  Dr.  Weil,  who  takes  German.  I  myself  take  ancient 
history. 

1538.  Do  you  consider  this  to  comprise  a  very  complete  course  of 
education  such  as  young  ladies  may  be  required  to  receive  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  very  satisfactory  course.  It  was  very  carefully  drawn  up  at  the 
time,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  modified. 

1539.  Under  whose  general  superintendence  is  this  course  of  study 
pursued  ? — It  is  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  I  have  just  read,  and  of  a  Council  who  meet  from 
time  to  time,  who  regulate  its  finances  and  the  matters  that  do  not  fall 
•under  the  special  province  of  the  Committee.  The  idea  is  that  the 
general  government  rests  with  the  Council,  and  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tion with  the  Committee. 

1540.  I  see  there  are  Lady  Visitors  ;  what  are  their  functions  ? — The 
functions  of  the  Lady  Visitors  are  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  morale  of  the  College.    The  moral  discipline  of  the  College 
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comes  under  their  supervision,  and  a  special  duty  is  to  be  present  Hev. 

in  the  room  during  the  lectures.  E.H.Plvmptre, 

1541.  Is  it  always  the  case  that  one  or  more  of  these  ladies  is  pre-  H.A. 
sent  in  the  room  during  the  lectures? — It  is  not  always  so.    London        ,7,    .. 

engagements  and  absence  from  town  interfere  with  their  duties  at  the      ' 

College.    On  an  average  they  are  present  at  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 

of  the  lectures  ;  one  or  other  of  them. 

1542.  Is  there  any  lady  resident  at  the  college  in  constant  atten- 
dance ? — There  is  a  Lady  Resident  who  actually  lives  in  the  College, 
who  is  always  present  in  the  waiting  room  or  library,  and  who  sees 
that  the  pupils  of  the  college  are  in  good  order,  and  are  employing 
themselves  well  in  the  intervals  between  lectures  ;  she  sees  that  they 
go  to  the  lectures  at  proper  hours,  keeps  the  register  of  their  attendance, 
and  so  forth. 

1543.  How  long  do  these  young  ladies  remain  at  the  institution  ? — 
Our  course  is  planned  for  four  years,  but  there  also,  as  at  King's  Col- 
lege, the  idea  a  little  breaks  down,  and  most  of  them  remain  only  three 
years.  It  is  modified  in  this  way,  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  perhaps 
about  four-fifths,  come  at  a  sufficient  age  and  with  sufficient  knowledge 
to  take  their  place  at  once  in  our  second  year,  and  so  they  go  on  to  the 
third,  and  fourth  year. 

1544.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Practically  music  is  almost  always  included  ? 
— Not  invariably  ;  for  the  most  part  they  take  it. 

1545.  What  charge  is  added  for  that  ? — Two  guineas  a  term  if  they 
are  beginners  and  are  taught  by  ladies,  and  three  guineas  if  they  are 
a  little  more  advanced  and  are  taught  by  masters. 

1546.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  religious  instruction,  I  apprehend,  ia 
committed  to  yourself  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Garden  takes  the  religious  instruc- 
tion there. 

1547.  What  are  your  particular  functions  in  reference  to  instruction 
in  that  institution  ? — I  lecture  on  ancient  history.  I  include  sacred, 
that  is,  Jewish  history,  the  history  of  the  great  eastern  monarchies, 
and  so  forth,  and  pass  on  to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

1548.  Are  there  not  occasionally  lectures  given  by  others  ;  I  think 
Dean  Stanley  the  other  day  lectured  at  the  institution  ? — Tes,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  special  lectures.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Whewell,  Archdeacon  Browne,  and  Mr.  Maurice  have  sometimes  given 
special  lectures,  and  Dean  Stanley  gave  a  course  this  term  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

1549.  Upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  system  has 
worked  very  advantageously  in  giving  a  sound  and  good  education  to 
these  young  ladies  ? — I  think  very  well  indeed.  I  am  more  and  more 
satisfied  with  it  myself. 

1550.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  certificates  or  degrees  or  honorary 
rewards  of  any  kind  that  are  given  to  them  for  successful  exertion  ? — 
For  the  most  part  we  go  on  without  rewards  and  without  punishments. 
We  have  no  prizes  and  we  have  no  class  lists.  We  send  reports  to 
parents  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  each  professor  records  the 
progress  which  the  pupil  had  made,  and  we  have  special  examinations 
at  the  end  of  every  half-year,  but  a  very  small  number  go  in  for  those 
examinations. 

1551.  There  is  no  taking  places  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — ^Not  in 
the  college  ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

1552.  Is  the  principle  of  emulation  in  no  manner  brought  into  play  ? 
— I  think  there  is  very  little  emulation  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  generally  used.  They  are  very  eager  indeed  to  get  satisfactory 
reports,  and  they  look  very  carefully  to  the  epithet  that  qualifies  the 
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Sev.  reports,  "  most  satisfactory,"  or  "  very  fair,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  I  do  not 
JEJi.Ttumptrt,  think  that  there  is  anything  approximating  to  rivalry. 

•"•■"•  1553.  Is  that  done  on  principle  ? — That  is  done  on  principle,  and  has 

SSndMar  1865  ^®^°  from  the  first.  We  have  never  published  class  lists  and  never  put 
'       '  up  any  in  our  college  rooms. 

1554.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  ? — I  think  they  do  not  need  the  stimulus  ;  they  get  excited  enough 
sometimes  even  by  the  very  moderate  expectations  which  they  have  ; 
and,  I  think,  not  being  needed  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 

1555.  Do  you  find  them  as  desirous  of  instruction  and  as  capable  of 
receiving  it  as  boys  of  the  same  age  would  be  ? — On  the  whole  a  good 
deal  more  so. 

1 556.  These  young  ladies  come  to  you  educated  probably  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  them  from  schools,  some  from  home ;  taking  them 
altogether,  in  what  state  do  they  enter  the  institution  with  regard  to 
information  and  instruction  ? — On  the  whole  I  think  with  a  better 
proportion  of  knowledge  than  boys  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  rank. 

1557.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  those  who  are 
educated  at  home  and  those  who  come  from  boarding  schools  ? — I 
think  for  the  most  part  those  who  have  been  educated  at  home  are  the 
best  and  most  promising  pupils  of  the  two. 

1558.  Do  you  believe  that  those  young  ladies  who  come  to  you  are 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  of  society  from  which  they  come  ? — I 
think  so. 

1559.  {Mr.  Forster,')  Are  they  not  more  than  a  fair  specimen  ? 
Would  they  not  generally  come  from  parents  who  had  a  particular  care 
for  education  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  they  would  be  good  specimens 
rather  than  the  average. 

1560.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  suppose  they  come  rather  from  what  may 
be  called  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  think  so  ;  from 
the  same  class  as  our  pupils  at  King's  College. 

1561.  Could  you  take  more  if  there  were  a  greater  number  of  appli- 
cants ? — Not  many  more,  I  think.  We  might  perhaps  go  up  from  200 
to  250  ;  but  I  think  we  should  either  have  to  stop  there  or  to  enlarge 
our  premises.  I  do  not  think  with  our  present  accommodation  we 
could  take  a  much  larger  number. 

1562.  Do  you  give  anything  in  the  way  of  diploma  or  degree  ? — We 
have  certificates  of  two  classes,  one  given  to  our  own  pupils,  "  certificates 
of  general  proficiency,"  for  which  they  must  bring  up  at  least  three 
subjects  for  examination,  one  of  those  subjects  being  a  modern  language; 
and  another  class  of  certificates  given  to  any  ladies  who  may  come, 
whether  we  have  trained  them  or  not.  The  certificates  in  that  case  are 
limited  to  single  subjects,  a  certificate  in  French,  in  Italian,  or  in  music, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

1563.  You  have  probably  devoted  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  girls  throughout  the  country.  Have  you 
formed  any  general  opinion  of  the  state  of  education  of  girls,  especially 
of  the  middle  class  ? — ^My  impression,  as  I  said  just  now,  is  on  the 
whole  favourable  ;  but  occasionally  we  come  in  contact  with  girls  who 
are  sent  to  us  who  have  been  either  at  private  schools  or  under  home 
teaching  before,  who  are  very  backward,  very  ill  taught,  very  ill 
cultured  indeed.  One  seems  to  get  there  a  glimpse  of  a  lower  stratum 
of  knowledge. 

1564.  Your  experience  in  connexion  with  these  girls  would  probably 
hardly  have  led  you  to  judge  accurately  of  the  state  of  education  of  the 
daughters  of  small  tradesmen  and  so  forth  ? — No  ;  in  very  few  cases 
can  I  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 
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1565.  And  you  have  not  in  any  other  way  been  able  to  form  an  Jtev. 
opinion  ? — No ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  except  from  E.H.Plumptre, 
my  connexion  with  this  college.                                                                          if.A. 

1566.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  any  steps  which  you  think  it  would         ~ 

be  useful  to  take  with  the  view  of  improving  the  state  of  female     °  ' 

education  in  this  country  ? — My  belief  is,  that  the  step  which  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  just  taken  is  likely  to  work  very  well 
indeed.  I  think  it  will  probably  tell  on  the  larger  number  of  private 
girls'  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  give  them  something  like  a 
definite  standard  to  work  up  to. 

1 567.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  generally  with  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  of  girls'  schools  ? — ^I  have  very  scanty  means  of  judging. 
I  occasionally  come  in  contact  with  those  who  have  been  teachers  or 
governesses  brought  up  under  the  old  rigime,  trained  some  15  or  20 
years  ago,  and  if  one  takes  them  as  specimens,  though  the  induction  is 
a  very  small  one,  the  impression  is  not  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be 
an  acquiescence  in,  many  cases  in  a  very  low  standard. 

1568.  Do  these  girls  come  to  you  well  grounded  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  writing,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — In  spelling  and  writing  the 
standard  is,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than  that  of  the  boys  of  a  corre- 
sponding age  of  the  same  class,  not  in  arithmetic. 

1569.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  express  themselves  well  ? — On 
the  whole  they  do.  They  write  better  papers  ;  the  sentences  are 
better  formed  than  those  of  the  boys. 

1570.  Not  too  diffuse  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  They  write  very  rapidly. 
In  the  course  of  two  hours'  examination,  perhaps,  they  will  sometimes 
cover  18,  20,  or  25  pages  about  the  size  of  this  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  well  written. 

1571.  Have  you  an  endowment  ? — "We  have  no  endowment  at  all.  By 
annual  savings  we  are  forming  a  kind  of  reserve  or  endowment  fund  for 
future  contingencies  ;  but  we  did  not  start  with  any. 

1572.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  your  chai-ter  ? — ^A  <!ertain 
guarantee  was  given  by  a  number  of  individual  professors  and  others 
who  applied  for  a  charter,  that  they  would  be  responsible  for  a  given 
sum  until  that  sura  had  been  accumulated  out  of  savings.  I  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  college  at  that  time,  and  took  no  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations connected  with  the  charter. 

1573.  Do  you  get  pupils  from  all  parts  of  England  ? — The  majority 
of  the  pupils  reside  in  London,  but  the  ladies  who  receive  boarders 
have  from  30  to  35  who  come  from  different  parts  of  England. 

1574.  Are  the  houses  near  the  college  ? — One  house  is  on  the 
college  premises,  the  other  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

1575.  Is  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  girls  equal  to  what  you  have 
observed  in  the  boys  ? — ^I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  higher  ;  I  think,  for 
the  most  part,  they  have  been  better  trained  at  home. 

1576.  Is  13  the  minimum  age  ? — ^For  the  college.  We  have  a 
school  at  which  they  are  admitted  at  a  very  early  age — at  5. 

1577.  Have  you  any  entrance  examination  ? — We  have  not.  The 
pupils  are  seen  by  the  Professors,  and  they  are  placed,  as  far  as  they  can 
be,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

1578.  You  say  that  you  hardly  apply  the  principle  of  emulation, 
understood  as  rivalry,  at  all.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  less  applicable 
to  the  female  character  than  to  that  of  boys  ? — ^I  think  so. 

1579.  It  might  have  a  questionable  moral  effect  upon  them  ? — They 
do  not  need  it  as  boys  do,  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  that  lies  before 
them,  and  one  does  not  see  that  they  would  gain  much  by  it. 
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B«r.  1580.  {Lord    Taunton.")    You   are  probably  acquainted  with  the 

M'H^^umptre,  French    principle  in  that  respect  ? — ^I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 

■""^  personally  watching  the  French  system. 
?2«idMar.l865.  1581.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  the  girls  generally  make  more 
'  '  rapid  progress  when  they  have  once  begun  with  you,  than  the  boys  ? — 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  make  a  more  rapid  progress  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  in  certain  subjects.  I  think  they  learn  languages  more 
readily.  They  also  take  to  history  and  learn  it  more  accurately  i  they 
seem  to  have  more  interest  in  it  than  most  boys  of  the  same  age. 
They  a  little  fail  when  they  get  to  the  higher  stages  of  the  exact 
sciences. 

1582.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  a  fair  comparison, 
comparing  Queen's.  College  with  King's  College,  and  the  general 
relation  of  boys'  schools  to  girls'  schools  ? — ^I  think  not  quite.  As  you 
mentioned  just  now,  we  probably  get  rather  the  pick  of  the  girls  ;  the 
best  girls  of  parents  who  are  anxious  to  train  them  ;  and  we  do  not  get 
the  same  selected  few  at  King's  College. 

1583.  They  com.e  from  a  much  smaller  selection?. —  Comparing 
Queen's  College  with  the  day  departments,  the  General  and  the  Engi- 
neering Departments  of  King's  College,  the  numbers  are  nearly  about 
the  same.  I  see  as  many  girls  at  Queen's  College  in  their  day  work  as 
I  see  boys  and  young  men  at  King's  College. 

1584.  Taking  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  possessed  by  the 
girls  on  being  admitted  to  your  school,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  to  what 
extent  it  would  go  with  the  average  ? — I  think  most  of  them  would  be 
able  to  give  a  very  fair  answer  to  questions  on.  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels,  and  perhaps  some  also  would  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  questions  connected 
with  it. 

1585.  Could  you,  in  the  same  manner,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average 
Scripture  knowledge  of  the  boys  that  come  to  King's  College  at  the 
time  of  their  entrance  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  general  statement, 
because  one  has  to  strike  an  average  between  extremes.  As  I  said, 
some  have  been  well-trained,  and  would  answer  a  good  many  questions 
that  a  bishop  would  put  to  a  candidate  for  Orders.  Some  have  been 
altogether  untrained,  and  are  almost  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  very  hard 
to  strike  an  average  in  such  cases. 

1586.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  you  give  certificates  to  ladies  who 
have  passed  in  three  subjects  ;  what  are  the  three  subjects  ? — They 
may  choose  their  subjects  out  of  any  that  are  taught  in  the  College, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a  modern  language  is  one  of  them. 

1587.  Do  any  number  of  them  apply  themselves  to  classics  ? — Latin 
forms  part  of  the  course  of  the  College  ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
pupils  attend  the  Latin  classes. 

1588.  How  far  does  the  classical  reading  go  ? — It  extends  up  to 
Virgil  and  Livy. 

1589.  Do  you  find  them  fairly  apt  at  acquiring  classical  languages  ? 
— Very  apt  indeed  at  acquiring  them.  They  show  the  same  readiness 
and  facility  in  acquiring  classical  as  in  acquiring  modern  languages. 

1590.  What  about  arithmetic  ?->— Arithmetic  on  the  whole  is  appa- 
rently less  to  the  feminine  taste.  They  take  less  readily  to  it  and  do 
not  make  the  same  progress  in  it.  I  believe  at  the  experimental  ex- 
amination which  the  University  of  Cambridge  sanctioned  in  the  winter 
of  1863,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  failures  (I  think  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.)  were  failures  in  arithmetic. 

1591.  Do  many  take  mathematics  ? — Yes,  a  very  fair  proportion  read 
mathematics,  and  read  up  to  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid  and  quad- 
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fatic  equations  in  algebra.    Those  who  do  take  to  it,  and  who  seem  Ber. 

to  have  any  love  for  it,  make  very  rapid  progress,  and  often  write -E.W.JV«<)Ki><»*- 
exceedingly  good  papers.    I  was  looking  the  other  day  over  one  or  two  _i  ' 

papers  in  natural  philosophy  which  were  exceedingly  well  written.         a2ndilMl865- 

1592.  What  is  the  general  age  of  your  pupils  ?     You  say  you  admit       -  '  ~. 

them  at  13,  but  there  are  some,  1  suppose,  admitted  at  a  later  age  than 

that  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  come  at  15  or  16.  I  do  not  suppose  we  have 
Any  attending  the  whole  course  of  the  college  above  20  ;  but  we  very 
often  have  ladies  who  come  in  between  20  and  30  to  take  teaching  in; 
special  subjects — who  will  attend,  for  example,  a  drawing  class  or 
Mr.  Maurice's  lectures  on  English  literature. 

1593.  You  allow  that  ?— Yes. 

1594.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  14  be  the  age  at  which  they  are  gene- 
rally admitted  ? — 14  or  15  would  be  the  average  age. 

1595.  (Z>r.  Storrar.)  You  say  that  girls  are  very  acute  and  apt  at 
learning  as  compared  with  boys  of  the  same  age  ;  that  goes  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  when  they  come  to  a  more  mature  age  they  are  not 
so  apt  at  the  more  mature  studies  ? — I  do  not  think  they  seem  to 
posses»  the  same  grasp.  If  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  do  not  think 
that  their  minds  are  so  inductive.  They  apprehend  quickly,  they 
remember  for  the  most  part  accurately  and  retentively  ;  but  they  do 
not  ultimately  write  such  good  essays  as  a  well-trained  young  man 
would. 

1596.  Would  you  put  it  in  this  way,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  mind 
of  girlhood  is  equal  to  the  mind  of  boyhood,  but  that  when  they  get  above 
that  point  the  capacity  of  the  boy  outstrips  that  of  the  girl  ? — I  think 
the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  would  a  little  express  it,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  girl-mind  moves  more  rapidly  and  makes  more 
progress  than  the  boy-mind,  and  not  beyond  that  point ;  partly,  it  may 
be,  because  the  girl  has  fewer  external  interests  and  therefore  fewer 
distractions  from  her  work. 

1597.  You  have  no  connexion  at  Queen's  College  with  other  schools  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  a  system  of  affiliation  ? — A  system  was  began 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  One  school,  a  college  at  Manchester,  was 
formally  affiliated,  and  there  have  been  others  since,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  affiliation  has  been  almost  a  nullity.  We  have  exercised 
no  control.  They  have  not  come  to  us  to  be  examined,  and  we  have  not 
sent  examiners  to  them.  The  system  of  affiliation  has  not  been  carried 
any  further  since.  Since  I  had  any  share  in  the  management  of  the 
college  I  have  not  seen  my  way  to  working  such  a  system,  and  I  have 
preferred  not  entering  on  it  unless  I  did  see  my  way. 

1598.  I  will  ask  you  one  general  question.  Would  you  generally 
approve  of  the  notion  which  has  been  put  forward  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  that  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  female  mind 
after  the  same  formula  as  the  male  mind  ? — Up  to  the  point  when  the 
studies  of  the  male  mind  become  distinctly  professional,  I  should  say 
yes. 

1599.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  fem^e  mind  should  be  educated  in  precisely  the  same 
line  as  the  mind  of  the  male  up  to  the  standard  of  a  degree  in  arts  of  a 
University  ? — I  think  yes ;  reserving  my  opinion  as  to  the  details  of 
working  such  a  machinery,  I  think  that  up  to  the  knowledge  represented 
•by  a  degree  in  arts  in  the  University  of  London  or  the  other  Univer- 
sities, the  standard  of  male  and  female  education  might  very  well  be 
identical. 

1600.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  of  the  young 
ladies  who  came  to  Queen's   College  would  send  their  boys  pretty 
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-Rj"-         generally  to  any  one  of  the  nine  public  schools  ?— I  thuik  the  majorHy 

^•o.Plimplre,  ^ould  not.     I  think  in  some  cases  they  would.    As  I  said  before,  I 

'  think  Queen's  College  represents  the  same  social  stratum  as  King's 

22ndMaT.I865.  College  ;  that  it  draws  a  few  from  the  upper  stratum  that  would  cor- 

..  respond  with  that  from  which  boys  are  sent  to  the  nine  public  schools  ; 

but  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  pupils  come  from  those  who  would 

be  within  the  limit. 

1601.  It  comes  from  the  same  social  stratum,  but  it  comes  from  those 
parents  within  it  who  care  the  most  about  education  ? — ^Yes. 

1602.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  aware  of  the  objects  of  this  Com- 
mission, viz.,  to  endeavour  to  discover  means  of  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  ;  are  you  able  to 
favour  the  Commission  with  any  suggestions  upon  that  point  ? — I  think, 
as  regards  the  education  of  boys,  much  good  might  be  done  if  some 
machinery  were  at  work  which  would  enable  any  one  taking  to  the 
function  of  a  teacher  to  ascertain  his  own  qualifications,  and  to  give 
some  guarantee  to  others  that  he  was  qualified. 

1603.  Should  you  approve  of  a  system  of  certificates  to  be  given  to 
the  instructor  before  schools  were  opened  ? — As  far  as  I  have  at  present 
seen  mj  way  to  the  working  of  such  a  system,  I  should  approve  of  it 
very  thoroughly. 

1604.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  or  optional  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  best  to  begin  by  making  it  optional.  I  think  there  would  very  soon 
be  a  practical  distinction  in  the  minds  of  most  men  between  schools  that 
were  worked  by  certificated  tutors  and  those  that  were  not. 

1605.  Have  you  at  all  thought  of  any  machinery  by  which  these 
certificates  could  be  given  ? — ^I  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  machinery  for  the  local  examina- 
tions might  be  made  applicable  to  it ;  that  the  two  Universities  which 
now  have  their  local  centres  of  examination  might,  in  addition  to 
their  present  junior  and  senior  examinations,  have  a  yet  higher 
standard,  and  that  that  standard  should  represent  a  competency  to 
teach. 

1606.  Would  you  confine  such  powers  to  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  would  you  include  the  London  University  ? — 
I  name  those  two  because  at  present  they  have  the  most  available 
machinery  for  local  examinations,  and  it  seems  to  me  important  that 
the  examinations  should  be  local,  that  you  should  carry  the  examinations 
to  the  provinces  and  not  the  provinces  to  the  centres. 

1607.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
country  if  this  was  given  exclusively  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Why  should  not  the  University  of  London  be  admitted  to 
a  share  of  such  a  system  ? — I  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  the  field 
open  to  the  University  of  London  or  to  any  other  body  that  seemed 
competent  to  exercise  the  function. 

1608.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  are-  aware  that  the  University  of  London 
does  conduct  local  examinations  for  matriculation  ? — Yes. 

1609.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  system  of  school  inspection 
which  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  establish  ? — I  think  that  a  system 
of  school  inspection  might  work  well,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  at 
present,  as  far  as  I  have  thought  over  it,  to  the  machinery  for  working 
it.  We  have  a  machinery  in  the  three  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  which  with  a  very  little  expansion  might  be  appli- 
cable to  the  system  of  giving  certificates  to  teachers  ;  but  unless  we 
were  enormously  to  increase  the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  present 
school  inspectors,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  at  the  other  results. 
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1610.  {Mr.  Forsler.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  University  of  Cam-  Rev. 
bridge  sends  down  examiners  to  inspect  and  report  upon  any  school  E.H.Plumptre, 
which  is  willing  to  take  it  upon  certain  conditions  ? — ^I  am  not  aware         M.A. 

1611.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Suppose  it  was  necessary  for  the  State,  as  the  ' 
superior  trustee  of  grammar  schools,  to  supervise  these  schools,  would  it 

be  consistent  with  your  notions  that  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  the 
education  given  in  these  schools  under  the  authority  of  Government  ? — 
I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  that  remoter  contingency,  but  on 
the  first  blush  of  the  question  I  should  answer  it  in  the  affinnative.' 

1612.  I  mean  compulsory  as  regards  the  endowed  schools  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1613.  Would  you  consider  it  then  a  proper  thing  to  offer  that 
inspection  to  proprietary  and  private  schools,  provided  the  proprietary 
and  private  schools  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — ^Does  the 
question  refer  to  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ? 

1614.  Yes. — Quite  so. 

Adjourned. 
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LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

George  Griffith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  "  G.  Griffith, 

Esg.f  M.A.. 

1615.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University         

of  Oxford  ? — Yes.  28th  Mar.  1865. 

1616.  What  offices  have  you  held  in  connexion  with  instruction  in      — — 

the  University  of  Oxford  or  elsewhere  ?  —  I  am  at  present  deputy 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy,   I  lecture  in  my  own  college 

on  natural  science,  and  1  gave  lectures  for  a  few  years  in  a  grammar 
school  in  Oxford  on  natural  science  and  mathematics.  I  give  lectures 
at  present  once  a  week  at  Winchester  College,  and  I  have  done  that 
since  January  1863. 

1617.  What  is  joxcr  college  at  Oxford  ? — Jesus  College. 

1618.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  system  of  local  examina- 
tions ? — Yes  ;  I  have  examined  several  times,  once  in  physiology ; 
and  three  times  in  natural  philosophy,  which  now  includes  only  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

1619.  You  are,  1  believe,  connected  with  the  British  Association  ?— 
Yes,  I  am  secretary  ;  I  succeeded  Professor  Phillips  about  three  years 
ago. 
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O^Gfiffiih,  .      1620.    (Lord  Lyttelton.)   Are   you   general   secretary? — ^I  am  the 
•Esq.,M:A.     assistant  general  secretary. 
•'■" —    .^        1621.    {Lord    Taunton.)    You   have  chiefly  been   connected,  Tvith 
28th. Mat.  18B5.  rgggj.^  jjQth  to  instruction  and  examination,  with  natural  science  ?— » 
Tes,  and  mathematics  to  a  certain  extent. 

1622.  Do  you  find  that  natural  science  is  at  all  generally  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  education  in  English  schools  ? — In  a  very  few.  The 
only  large  schools  I  know  of  are  Rugby  and  Cheltenham,  and,  at  present, 
Winchester. 

1623.  In  what  way  do  you  teach  natural  science  at  Winchester  ? — 1 
.  go  there  once  a  week.    I  have  two  classes  of  boys,  each  class  consisting 

of  about  30.  I  give  them  lectures  upon  different  branches  of  physics, 
and  astronomy.  By  physics  I  mean  mechanics,  acoustics,  light,  hea^ 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  I  expect  the  boys  to  take  notes  of  these 
lectures,  which  are  afterwards  written  out.  I  inspect  the  notes  and 
correct  them.  I  find  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  com- 
pletely, because  the  writing  out  of  the  notes  is  not  easy. 

1624.  Do  you  find  that  the  Winchester  boys  follow  these  lectures  in 
a  useful  and  intelligent  manner  ? — ^Tes,  many  of  them  do.  I  should  say 
from  the  results  of  examination  that  about  a  third  of  those  that  I  teach 
do. 

1625.  Does  the  cultivation  of  these  sciences  in  a  boy  lead  to  any 
advancement  in  the  school,  or  to  any  of  the  objects  to  which  boys 
naturally  look  ? — There  are  prizes  given  by  Lord  Saye-and-Sele  which 
I  think  cause  a  certain  number  of  the  best  boys  to  work  more  than 
they  otherwise  would.  The  marks  given  for  physical  science  do  not 
tell  in  the  examinations  of  the  boys  in  the  highest  form. 

1626.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce  some  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  natural  science  into  the  education  generally  given  in 
schools  ? — No  ;  there  are  many  difficulties  to  deal  with.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  not  at  present  many  masters  capable  of  teaching  boys  ; 
in  the  next  place  there  are  hardly  any  good  educational  books.  There 
are  good  works  on  science  in  English,  but  they  are  not  written  for 
schools.  As  regards  those  schools  which  supply  Oxford  and  I  suppose 
Cambridge,  there  ai-e  other  difficulties,  such  as  that  the  study  is  not 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  colleges  at  Oxford;  very  few  scholarships 
are  given  for  natural  science.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  Untversity  of 
Oxford  encourages  it  equally  with  other  studies.  We  have  an  excellent 
museum,  and  work-rooms,  and  there  are  public  examinations,  which 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  examinations  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  But  the  encouragement  given  by  the  colleges  is  very 
small.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  not  more  than  two  scholarships 
in  the  year  given  for  natural  science. 

1627.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  important  object  in  the  training 
of  a  boy  that  he  should  receive  the  elements  of  natural  science  at 
school  ? — Of  certain  branches  of  natural  science  I  think  it  would  be 
very  important. 

1628.  What  branches  ? — The  elements  of  physics.  Even  very  young 
boys  may  be  taught  that  subject.  They  can  be  shown  simple  experiments, 
and  if  they  are  made  to  understand  the  explanations  which  are  given 
of  the  experiments  and  afterwards  to  write  an  account  of  them,  I  think 
that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  mental  powers  in  a 
way  which  young  boys  at  school  do  not  often  have. 

1629.  You  think  it  would  be  useful  that  they  should  commence  that 
course  of  instruction  at  school  rather  than  defer  it  to  a  later  period  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so,  because  many  of  them  would  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  afterwards,   and  the  older  boys   would  improve  their  mathe- 
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matics  very  much  by  applying  them  to  physical  questions  of  a  simple    .G.  Gr^ffHk, 
nature.  £iq-y  M.A. 

1630.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  boys  who  never  had  any  oppor-         

tunity  of  acquiring  further  knowledge  of  those  subjects  would  be  very  ^SthMat.  1889. 
likely  to  forget  what  little  they  had  learnt  at  school  ? — ^Not  altogether. 

1631.  Would  you  regard  it  as  important  in  the  way  of  mental  train- 
ing ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  comes  much  more  before  their  minds  than  what 
they  get  in  classics  or  even  in  history. 

1632.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  do  you  mean,  "  comes  more  before 
"  their  minds  ?  " — It  deals  with  phenomena  which  occur  in  daily  life. 

1633.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Do  you  think  they  take  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  those  subjects  than  they  do  in  the  subjects  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  schools  ;  as  for  instance,  the  rudiments  of  classical 
teaching  ? — ^I  think  they  would  take  quite  an  equal  interest.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  same  boys  would.  1  find  as  a  general  rule  that  those 
who  do  well  in  other  subjects  are  the  working  boys,  and  they  are  best 
in  my  subjects  too. 

1634.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  physics,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, acoustics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  so  on,  do  you  think  it 
useful  that  boys  at  school  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  these 
sciences  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  they  are  the  fundamental  sciences  ;  that 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  other  science.  Chemistry,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  learnt  without  a  certain  knowledge  of  physics,  and  the  physiology 
that  would  be  taught  without  assuming  in  the  learners  a  previous 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  indeed  of  chemistry,  would  be  very  poor.  I 
try  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  chemistry  in  my  teaching,  for 
instance,  when  I  lecture  on  electricity,  the  decomposition  of  substances 
by  the  galvanic  battery  enables  me  to  refer  to  certain  chemical  laws 
which  are  very  general.  Again,  when  lecturing  on  light,  spectrum 
analysis  enables  me  to  speak  of  the  elementary  substances.  I  am  also 
able  to  introduce  a  few  physiological  ideas  when  I  explain  the  eye  in 
optics,  and  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs  in  acoustics. 

1635.  How  long  has  this  species  of  instruction  been  introduced  at 
Winchester  school  ? — For  about  two  years.  Before  that  period  lectures 
were  given  to  the  whole  school,  but  I  refused  to  do  that  because  I  knew 
the  boys  would  only  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  amusement  ;  many  of 
them  would  view  the  lectures  in  the  same  light  as  the  exhibition  of  a 
conjuror. 

1636.  Do  you  find  an  increasing  interest  in  the  boys  at  Winchester 
in  these  subjects  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  because  I  do  not  attempt  to 
make  them  amusing. 

1637.  Increasing  interest  ? — Do  you  mean  amongst  those  whom  I 
teach  ? 

1638.  Yes. — Among  those  who  get  on  there  is.  One  of  the  disadvant- 
ages to  be  contended  with  at  such  a  school  as  Winchester  is  that  the  boys 
who  do  well  in  my  subjects  do  well  in  classics,  and  they  know  it  pays 
better  at  the  University  to  give  their  principal  attention  to  classics. 

1639.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  just  now  there  were  difiicultieB  in 
introducing  the  general  study  of  natural  science  into  schools.  Have 
you  thought  at  all  how  those  diflSculties  might  be  obviated  ? — I  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  be  obviated  when  the  Universities  turn  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  capable  of  teaching  science. 

1640.  That  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  teachers  ? — 
Yes,  but  what  is  almost  equally  important  is  the  want  of  good  text-books, 

1641.  I  suppose  the  good  text-books  would  be  sure  to  follow,  would 
they  not  ? — ^I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.    I  do  not  see  it  in  other  subjects. 

1642.  You  said  you  thought  physics  would  be  the  subjects  you 
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O.  Griffith,  would  prefer  to  have  generally  intrbduced,  if  possible.  Ilave  yon 
Etq.,  Af.A.  considered  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  experiments  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is 
"  a  difficulty,  because  a  certain  amount  of  apparatus  is  certainly  necessary, 

and  if  possible  a  workroom  also  should  be  provided. 

1643.  Would  it  not,  for  instance,  be  more  easy  for  that  reason  to 
make  botany  a  general  subject  of  instruction  than  physics  ? — I  think 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with  botany  which  do  not  apply  to 
physics  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  plants. 

1644.  But  the  schools  that  are  scattered  over  the  country,  generally 
speaking,  would  have  no  difficulty  on  that  score  ? — No.  I  know  it 
was  introduced  successfully  into  a  village  school  by  Professor  Henslow, 
but  I  think  his  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius 
rather  than  to  its  being  the  proper  subject  to  teach. 

1645.  As  far  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  means  of  exhibiting  specimens 
of  the  subjects  of  the  science  to  the  learners  is  concerned,  botany 
would  have  an  advantage  over  physics  ? — In  teaching  physics  I  should 
be  able  to  show  a  great  many  objects  to  my  boys,  and  besides  I  would 
let  them  make  experiments  for  themselves. 

1646.  You  would  have  the  difficulty  of  providing  apparatus,  whereas 
in  teaching  botany,  your  apparatus  is  at  your  hand,  as  it  were  ? — The 
apparatus  that  I  would  buy  for  a  school  would  be  of  a  durable  nature  ; 
I  would  not  try  very  costly  or  elaborate  experiments.  The  most 
fundamental  experiments  in  physics  are  of  a  very  simple  nature. 

1647.  As  a  means  of  teaching,  you  would  prefer  physics  very 
decidedly  ? — Yes  ;  in  addition  to  the  reasons  which  I  have  already 
given  I  would  add,  its  connexion  with  mathematics ;  the  accuracy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  great  laws  which  have  been  established,  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt.  That  cannot  be  asserted  even  of  chemistry, 
much  less  of  any  branch  of  physiology. 

1648.  Does  not  that  confine  the  benefit  to  those  learners  who  have 
some  mathematical  power  ? — To  understand  the  higher  parts  of  physics 
requires  considerable  mathematical  power,  but  in  the  elements  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  showing  experiments,  and  explaining 
them  in  a  clear  manner,  and  getting  the  boys  to  reproduce  the  lecture, 
as  I  have  before  said,  from  their  notes. 

1649.  You  say  you  do  not  think  the  rewards  that  are  now  offered  by 
the  colleges  are  sufficient ;  are  you  aware  how  far  the  supply  and  the 
demand  meet  each  other  in  that  respect  ? — The  supply  is  very  variable; 
sometimes  there  wDl  be  a  dozen  men,  and  several  of  them  will  be  fit  for 
scholarships  ;  and  at  other  times  not  so  many. 

1650.  At  the  last  examination  for  the  natural  science  studentship  at 
Christchurch,  there  was,  I  think,  only  one  candidate  ? — There  were 
five  candidates.     I  assisted  at  the  examination. 

1651.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  number  of 
scholarships  were  increased  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  boys  at  the  public  schools 
would  then  give  a  fair  amount  of  their  attention  to  it. 

1652.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Do  you  not  consider  the  study  of 
such  sciences  as  botany  is  useful  as  developing  powers  of  observation? 
— It  is  said  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  developes  this  power  more 
than  any  other  which  is  accurately  learnt. 

1653.  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  will  be  many  boys  who  with 
inferior  mathematical  powers  have  considerable  powers  of  observation, 
which  it  might  be  well  to  develop,  and  that  for  such  boys  a  science  of 
observation,  such  as  botany,  might  be  better  than  a  science  of  a  more 
mathematical  character  ?-^I  think,  that  the  observations  which  they 
would  make,  would  be  of  a  very  limited  nature  ;  they  would  know  the 
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names  of  the  plants,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  knowledge  would  be     G.  OriffiOi, 
of  much  educational  value.  -^s?-.  ^-^ 

1654.  Might  not  they  be  taught  to  observe  ? — ^To  observe  with  profit 
would  imply  a  good  deal  of  other  knowledge  beyond  merely  recognizing 
the  plants.  I  think  the  same  applies  to  geology.  Many  boys  might 
know  the  names  of  fossils,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  picking  them 
up,  but  they  know  nothing  of  them  beyond  the  mere  names. 

1655.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  teach  geology  and  mineralogy  ? — ^No,  I 
have  never  taught  any  subject  but  physics,  and  a  little  physiology. 

1656.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  difficulty  of  introducing  natural 
science  into  the  public  schools  is  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  general 
'Studies  of  the  schools  ? — They  have  not  sufficient  time  for  additional 
studies  at  present. 

1657.  They  would  direct  their  attention  more  particularly  to  classics  ? 
— ^Tes  ;  they  do. 

1658.  That  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  middle  class  schools  ? 
—No. 

1659.  It  would  be  easier  to  introduce  natural  science  in  middle  class 
schools  than  in  public  schools  ? — ^If  the  schools  are  sufficiently  large  I 
think  it  would. 

1660.  In  the  middle  class  schools  where  the  instruction  in  grammar 
is  generally  superficial,  do  you  think  natural  science  would  be  a  better 
basis  for  the  mental  training  of  the  boys  ? — Yes ;  if  it  were  well  taught. 

1661.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  said  just  now,  that  you  thought  the  study 
of  physics  helped  boys  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics  ;  will  you 
explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  ? — I  will  do  so  by  giving  an 
instance  ;  if  I  were  teaching  optics,  I  should  have  to  speak  of  angles 
and  planes  in  giving  an  account  of  the  reflection  of  light ;  when  I  went 
on  to  refraction,  I  should  have  to  advance  a  step  further  and  to  use 
trigonometrical  expressions.  They  only  involve  the  idea  of  ratio,  and 
I  find  that  very  young  boys  can  understand  them  when  they  are  put 
before  them  plainly. 

1662.  Even  without  having  learnt  trigonometry  ? — Yes. 

1663.  You  think  presenting  those  subjects  in  that  concrete  form 
assists  boys  in  developing  their  mathematical  powers  ? — ^It  is  just 
that. 

1664.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  usual  course  of  mathematical 
teaching  ? — I  think  far  too  much  time  is  given  to  Euclid,  time  which 
might  be  more  profitably  spent  upon  the  elements  of  mensuration  and 
trigonometry.  I  should  expect  a  boy  to  know  nearly  all  that  is  in  the 
first  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  a  few  other  propositions  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  these  subjects.  I  think  if  the  time  were  spent  in  that  way 
they  would  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics. 
Many  of  the  boys  who  have  read  six  books  of  Euclid  really  know 
nothing  at  all  about  geometry ;  they  do  not  understand  the  simplest 
elements  of  it. 

1665.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  think  the  application  of 
geometrical  knowledge  should  go  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  geometry  ? — I  think  so. 

1666.  And  that  the  elements  would  be  better  learnt  in  consequeace  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  they  would  be  understood,  not  learnt  by  rote. 

1667.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  books  of  practical  geometry  used  at 
South  Kensington  ? — ^I  do  not  know  those  works. 

1668.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  training  in  language 
which  is  necessary  for  the  beneficial  study  of  physics  ? — I  think  that  a 
certain  amount  is  very  necessary. 

11643.  M 
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G.  Griffith,         1669.  Do  you  find,   practically,   a  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 

Esq.,  M.A.     language  when  you  come  to  deal  with  boys  in  physical  science  subjects? 

asthiir     iRB'i  — '^^^t  this  deficiency,  is  a  great  drawback  ;  but  I  think  if  the  plan  of 

"'        '  writing  out  an  account  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  a  lecture 

were  adopted  in  schools,  that  would  teach  them  to  express  their  ideas 

in  clear  language, 

1670.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  the  training  in  language,  in 
point  of  fact,  might  be  made  a  result  of  the  physical  science  rather  than 
taught  abstractedly  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  necessary  condition  first  ?— 
Yes.     1  think  they  ought  to  go  together. 

1671.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  physical  teaching  of  exf 
periments,  and  their  reproduction  on  paper,  will  indirectly  give  a  train- 
ing in  language  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  hope  it  does. 

LORD  STA3srLEY  in  the  Chair. 

1672.  (JDr.  Storrar.)  It  has  been  stated  by  a  former  witness  from 
Cambridge  that  he  has  observed  the  great  disadvantage  under  which 
young  men  come  to  Cambridge  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal facts,  of  common  things  ;  what  would  you  say  as  to  your  experience 
of  Oxford  in  that  respect  ? — ^I  quite  agree  with  that ;  but  I  think  their 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  is  even  greater;  for  instance, 
I  think  the  majority  of  Oxford  under-graduates  could  not  explain  what 
is  the  principle  of  borrowing  in  subtraction,  their  ideas  about  ratio  and 
proportion  are  very  confused,  they  do  not  know,  when  they  are  working 
out  a  sum  in  interest,  that  it  is  according  to  the  principles  of  proportion. 
I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  examiners  in  our  first  examination  (Respon- 
sions)  that  they  do  not  ask  questions  about  the  principles  of  arithmetic. 
They  did  do  so,  but  they  have  given  it  up  because  the  answers  were  so 
paltry.   Of  course  that  does  not  apply  to  those  who  are  mathematicians. 

1673.  Perhaps  in  that  respect  it  might  be  assumed  that  men  going  to 
Cambridge  would  be  better  up  than  those  going  to  Oxford  ? — I  have 
heard  it  said  that  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  are  just  as  bad  in 
this  respect. 

1674.  In  addition  to  that  improvement  in  arithmetic  which  you 
would  desire  to  see  secured  in  the  schools  from  which  boys  proceed  to 
Oxford,  you  would  also  desire  that  they  should  get  some  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  science  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

1675.  In  teaching  at  Winchester  do  you  limit  yourself  to  the  facts, 
or  do  you  go  into  the  principles  of  the  science  to  the  extent  to  which 
you  profess  to  teach  it  ? — ^I  endeavour  to  give  them  facts  and  to  show 
how  the  great  laws  of  physics  are  based  on  those  facts. 

1676.  So  as  to  set  their  minds  thinking  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  give  the 
boys  a  rule  beforehand,  but  I  show  how  the  rule  is  got  from  facts. 

1677.  So  that  your  lecture  would  be  a  lesson  in  induction  ? — 
Certainly. 

1678.  How  many  lectures  a  year  do  you  give  at  Winchester  ? — I  go 
there  once  a  week,  and  give  two  lectures  ;  that  is,  to  two  sets  of  boys, 
so  that  I  suppose  I  give  about  60  in  the  year. 

1679.  Those  are  60  difierent,  not  repeated  lectures  ? — Yes. 

1680.  With  regard  to  botany,  if  you  were  to  institute  botany  as  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  schools,  would  it  not  have  to  be  limited 
entirely  to  descriptive  botany  unless  the  boy  is  possessed  in  some  other 
way  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

1681.  In  fact,  what  is  really  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
botany,  is  not  the  mere  power  of  describing  plants,  but  the  possession  of 
a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  relation  of  botany  to  the 
other  realms  of  nature  ? — Yes  ;  modern  botany  certainly  aims  at  that. 
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I  think  it  is  possible  in  that  subject  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  instruc-  G.  Griffith, 
tion,  and  also  in  animal  physiology.  I  might,  for  instance,  lecture  boys  -E*9->  ^•^• 
on  nutrition,  but  they  really  could  not  go  into  the  subject  at  all  fully  ; 
because  when  you  attempt  to  explain  anything  it  implies  a  certain 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

1682.  Therefore  it  would  be  important  as  a  foundation  for  the  study 
of  botany  or  animal  physiology  to  secure  some  preliminary  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry  ? — ^I  think  so,  certainly. 

1683.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  At  what  age  do  you  recommend  that 
boys  should  commence  the  study  of  physical  science  ? — I  think  that 
the  youngest  boys  at  a  public  school  could  do  a  little  by  seeing  experi- 
ments, and  giving  some  accounts  of  them  so  far  as  they  can ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  in  physics  much  can  be  done  with  boys  until  they 
understand  arithmetic. 

1684.  Then  you  would  have  a  certain  previous  grounding  in  arith- 
metic before  you  would  encourage  their  attendance  at  your  classes  ? — 
Yes. 

1685.  Would  you  like  to  make  attendance  at  the  classes  in  physical 
science  compulsory,  as  in  the  case  of  Latin  and  mathematics,  or  would 
you  have  it  optional  ? — Compulsory,  certainly. 

1686.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  boys  who  attend  the  class  of 
physical  science  at  schools,  to  any  great  extent  prosecute  those  subjects 
after  they  have  left  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  have  in- 
formation on  that,  because  those  who  go  to  Oxford  have  other  work  to 
do.  I  should  add  that  I  have  voluntary  classes  and  several  boys  attend 
these. 

1687.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  schoolmasters 
generally  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  physical  science  into  their 
schools  ? — They  have  been  very  willing  to  do  so  at  Winchester,  and 
have  assisted  me  in  every  possible  way.  We  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  no  work  room,  nor  is  there  a  proper  lecture  room, 

1688.  Have  you  any  experience  with  reference  -to  the  masters  of 
grammar  or  private  schools  on  that  point  ? — I  examined  once  at 
Cheltenham  college,  and  there  it  is  introduced  very  completely. 

1689.  But  not  in  any  other  instance  than  Winchester  or  Cheltenham  r 
— No,  I  have  not. 

1690.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  persons  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce have  expressed  any  wish  that  their  children  should  be  instructed 
on  those  subjects  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  heard  such  a  wish  frequently  ex- 
pressed at  Manchester.  I  have  with  me  a  paper  which  was  prepared 
for  the  British  Association  some  years  ago,  in  the  year  1855.  It  is  a 
report  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science  on  the  question  whether  any  measures  could  be 
adopted  by  Government  or  Parliament  that  would  improve  the  position 
of  science  or  its  cultivators  in  this  country  ;  and  it  goes  into  that  ques- 
tion, and  shows  the  desirability  of  teaching  science. 

1691.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  useful  for  boys  in  that  line  of 
life  as  for  those  who  are  to  be  trained  for  the  liberal  professions  ? — ^I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be. 

1692.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  have  examined  various  middle-class 
grammar  schools  in  classics  ? — I  have  examined  a  few. 

1693.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  the  result  of  those  examinations,  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  teaching  and  study  of  classical  authors,  or  not  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  not  found  that  there  is.  I  did  not  think  the  boys  under- 
stood what  they  were  reading  in  classical  authors,  and  they  were  quite 
unable  to  turn  a  simple  English  sentence  into  Latin.  They  knew  their 
grammars  but  they  did  not  apply  the  rules. 
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G.  Griffith,         1694.  When  you  say  they  knew  their  grammars,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Esq.,  M.A.     — xhey  knew  the  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  by  heart. 
28th  Mar  1865       1695.  Do  you  think  they  knew  what  the  rules  meant,  and  how  to 
'  ■  apply  them  ? — ^No,  I  believe  that  many  of  them  learnt  the  rules  when 

very  young,  and  had  never  thought  of  applying  them. 

1696.  With  regard  to  composition,  do  you  generally  find  that  there 
is  a  power  of  translating  either  from  Latin  into  English  or  from 
English  into  Latin  ? — There  is  some  power  of  translating  Latin  into 
English,  but  not  English  into  Latin.  In  one  of  the  schools  I  examined 
they  attempted  verses,  and  they  perhaps  had  given  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  to  them,  but  the  results  were  very  poor. 

1697.  The  term  "middle-class  grammar  schools"  is  very  vague; 
will  you  state  what  kind  of  schools  you  are  speaking  of  ? — ^A  grammar 
school  of  about  50  or  60  boys,  with  a  head  master,  a  second  master, 
and  a  teacher  of  German  or  French. 

1698.  Boys,  as  a  rule,  of  what  class  ? — Tradesmen's  sons,  and  a  few 
gentlemen's  sons  from  the  neighbourhood. 

1699.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Were  they  old  endowed  schools  ? — Tes. 

1700.  (Lord  Stanley.)  With  regard  to  the  classical  teaching,  from 
what  you  have  stated  we  may  infer  that  you  consider  it  to  be  generally 
superficial  and  imperfect  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  told  that  the  best  boy  in  one  of 
the  schools  I  examined  had  failed  to  pass  the  Oxford  local  examination. 

1701.  In  the  other  subjects,  such  as  history  and  geography,  should 
you  say  the  result  was  the  same  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  results  were  a  little 
better.  Geography  was  not  very  good  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  physical 
geography,  they  merely  knew  the  names  of  the  capitals,  rivers,  and 
mountains  of  diflferent  countries. 

1702.  Just  as  much  as  can  be  learned  by  rote  ? — ^Yes. 

1703.  Do  you  think  that  is  taught  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  a 
boy  to  remember  it  and  to  use  it  in  after  life  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  some  of 
their  knowledge  of  history  and  divinity  was  good. 

1704.  Having  formed  this  opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
teaching  in  those  schools,  can  you  tell  us  to  what  you  think  those 
imperfections  are  due  ? — In  the  first  place  the  masters  have  no  definite 
plan  ;  they  were  always  changing. 

1705.  Changing  what  ? — Changing  their  books  and  changing  their 
mode  of  instruction  to  a  great  extent.  They  were  probably  imitating 
the  teaching  of  public  schools,  but  failing  most  signally. 

1706.  Was  there  any  examination  for  which  they  were  training  boys, 
or  any  test  which  would  be  applied  afterwards  to  their  teaching  ?-— 
No  ;  I  think  if  there  had  been  they  would  have  had  some  standard ; 
they  had  no  connexion  with  any  university.  There  were  no  boys  going 
to  the  universities,  although,  perhaps,  the  masters  intended  some  to 
do  so. 

1707.  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  those  boys  would  finish  their  education 
at  the  school,  and  would  go  into  active  business  when  they  left  ? — Most 
of  them  would. 

1708.  And  there  would  be  no  means  of  testing  what  they  had  learnt, 
and  probably  their  parents  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  enquire 
much  into  the  subject  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1709.  Therefore  in  those  cases  the  masters  would  be  working  under 
the  feeling  that,  in  the  event  of  their  giving  a  thoroughly  good  and 
sound  teaching  in  those  subjects  there  would  be  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
no  visible  result  ? — There  would  be  no  visible  result  such  as  success  at 
the  University,  but  I  think  they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  approval 
of  the  parents,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school 
and  the  good  education  given. 
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1710.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  would  concern  them-     G.  Griffith, 
selves  much  in  the  matter  ? — ^I  think  most  of  them  would.  ■^*?->  -S^-*- 

1711.  That  they  would  not  take  for  granted  that  it  was  a  good  and  28thito"l865 
well  conducted  school,  and  that  the  teaching  would  be  good  too  ?—  ' 
That  is  my  opinion,  but  I  am  not  able  to  state  positively  that  such  is 
generally  the  case. 

1712.  I  put  the  question  for  this  reason,  that  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  indifiference  of  the  parents  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is 
one  great  cause  why  the  middle  class  schools  are  not  better  ;  are  you 
able  to  form  an  opinion  ? — I  have  not  had  sufiS.cient  experience. 

1713.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  you  speak  of  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  had  a 
plan  analogous  to  that  which  is  in  operation  in  France  of  having  some 
programme  of  instruction  laid  down,  the  schools  would  follow  that. 

1714.  Laid  down  by  whom  ? — ^Laid  down  by  some  authority,  such  as 
a  minister  of  public  instruction  and  also  (which  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  to  deal  with  in  school-teaching),  if  we  had  better  books  than 
we  have.  I  have  here  a  book  on  arithmetic,  written  according  to  the 
programme  of  the  French  Government  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  in  France,  M.  Serret,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
this  character  which  are  extremely  good.  They  are  superior  to  any- 
thing we  have  in  England. 

1715.  You  would  have  that  done  by  some  official  authority  ? — Yes  ; 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  doing  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  local 
examinations  ;  we  lay  down  a  programme,  and  I  may  state  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  books  written. 

1716.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and 
distrust,  if  any  official  course  of  teaching  were  to  be  laid  down;  I  do  not 
say  upon  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  but  upon  other  subjects  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  there  would  be,  and  people  would  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  centralization  ;  but  we  do  it  for  the  national  schools,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  done  for  the  grammar  schools.  Of  course,  the 
public  schools  are  in  a  different  position ;  they  have  a  standard  of 
education  and  a  great  reputation  to  maintain. 

1717.  You  say  you  do  it  for  the  national  schools.  Do  what  for  them  ? 
— We  lay  down  a  course  of  instruction,  we  train  the  masters,  and  in- 
spect the  schools.  The  Irish  National  Schools  Commissioners  sanction 
books. 

1718.  You  are  aware  that  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  dispute  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  educa- 
tional books  written  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  nation. 

1719.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  waste  of  power.  Yon  do  not 
think  that  second-rate  men  are  capable  of  writing  books  of  that  kind  ? 
—No  ;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  write  an  elementary  book,  I  think, 
than  to  write  a  more  advanced  book. 

1720.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  inspection  of  grammar 
schools  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  know  whether  those  schools  are  in  a  proper  state  or  not,  unless  they 
are  inspected. 

1721.  They  are  not  liable  to  the  test  to  which  public  schools  are 
exposed,  that  of  sending  pupils  up  to  the  Universities  ? — ^No,  they  are 
not. 

1722.  Therefore,  except  an  occasional  examination,  there  are  no 
means  by  which  the  public  can  know  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one  ?— 
I  should  say  not. 

1723.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  About  how  many  of  those  schools  have  you 
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G.  Chiffith,     yourself  examined ,? — ^I  examined  one  of  them  four  times,  and  another 
Esq.,  M.A.     twice,  in  all  subjects. 

rr~~  1724.  You  have  not  extensively  examined  ? — ^No,  I  have  not.     I 

23th  Mar.  I8ga.  jja^^  examined  other  schools  in  mathematics  solely. 

1725.  Was  Grreek  taught  in  the  schools  you  examined  ? — ^Tes,  Greek 
was  taught,  some  of  the  boys  read  Sophocles. 

1726.  Were  the  same  defects  observable  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Greek  was 
better  taught,  whether  it  was  that  they  had  read  the  Greek  Testament 
which  they  understood  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  ,the  Greek,  on 
the  whole,  was  better. 

1727.  With  regard  to  Latin,  did  you  perceive  or  have  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  inaptitude  for  learning  it  in  the 
boys  of  that  class  compared  with  the  upper  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  remarked  that. 

1728.  You  would  attribute  the  short-comings  to  the  defective  teach- 
ing ? — ^Yes,  principally. 

1729.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  value  to  the  boys  of  that  class  to  learn 
Latin  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  to  boys  of  the  upper  class  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  useful  for  them  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  Latin. 

■  1730.  As  a  mental  training,  or  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  ? — It  might- 
give  some  mental  training,  but  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  afterwards, 
it  would  enable  them,  for  instance,  to  trace  connexions  between  the 
words  which  they  use  and  those  from  which  they  are  derived. 

1731.  With  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  English  ? — Yes. 

1732.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  parents  of  that 
class  have  any  understanding  of  the  value  of  classical  knowledge  for 
their  children,  and  could  appreciate  it  ? — No.  I  think  that  as  a  general 
rule  they  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

1733.  Was  it  required  to  be  taught  in  those  schools  ? — Yes,  it  was. . 

1734.  What  sort  of  official  authority  would  it  be  from  which  should 
proceed  this  programme  and  list  of  books  recommended,  which  you 
suggest  ?  Do  you  mean  a  Government  department  ? — ^Yes,  I  mean  a 
Government  department. 

1735.  Would  any  existing  Government  department  answer  ? — I  am 
not  capable  of  answering  that  question. 

1736.  Are  you  aware  that  some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  elementary 
schools,  the  Privy  Council  did  issue  a  list  of  books  which  they  recom- 
mended as  having  apparently  been  approved  by  general  experience  ? — 
Yes,  I  heard  of  that. 

1737.  Would  you  recommend  something  of  the  same  kind  ? — Yes. 
When  I  began  teaching  I  found  very  great  help  from  a  document 
which  was  issued  by  them  with  reference  to  scientific  apparatus  ;  it 
enabled  me  to  get  apparatus,  when  through  want  of  experience  I  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  what  would  have  been  most  useful 
to  me. 

1738.  You  would  not  propose  to  make  the  programme  which  you 
speak  of  compulsory,  but  merely  recommended  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government  ? — I  would  make  it  compulsory  on  all  schools  that  were 
endowed  ;  not  on  private  schools. 

1739.  But  as  regards  endowed  schools,  you  would  require  it  on  the 
ground  of  their  holding  a  national  trust  ? — Yes. 

1740.  (JDr.  Temple.)  Would  you  propose  that  such  a  programme 
should  be  the  same  for  the  whole  of  England  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  it  so  if  possible  ;  I  have  not  considered  that  question. 
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1741.  You  do  not  consider  that  we  gain  anything  by  the  variety     6.  Oriffith, 
which  at  present  prevails  ? — No,  there  would  still  be  a  certain  amount  of    ■B«f+,^ufc . 
variety  if  we  had  a  programme. 

1742.  Do  you  mean  a  programme  of  books  or  of  subjects  ? — Of  sub-         Mw/ieSK 
jects  and  of  books.  — ■.^— . 

1 743.  Do  you  mean  an  elastic  programme,  out  of  which  each  school 
is  to  take  as  much  as  it  pleases,  or  a  fixed  programme  by  which  it  is  to 
be  bound  ? — I  would  make  it  pretty  strict. 

1744.  Do  you  think  you  would  find  it  advisable  everywhere  to  teach 
boys  precisely  the  same  things  ? — ^I  would  have  different  classes  of 
schools,  at  least  two  or  three  classes. 

1745.  But  the  same  class  of  schools  you  would  subject  to  the  same 
programme  everywhere  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  would. 

1746.  And  you  would  propose  to  enforce  this  by  inspection  ? — Yes. 

1747.  Do  you  mean  that  those  inspectors  are  to  be  under  a  central 
office  like  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  ? — ^Yes. 

1748.  You  would  apply  this  only  to  the  endowed  -schools,  then  ?— 
Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  ;  but  if  it  could  be  applied  to  other 
schools  I  think  it  would  improve  them  also. 

1749.  You  have  only  thought  of  applying  it  to  endowed  schools  ?^ 
Yes,  that  would  be  the  first  measure. 

l7dO.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  an 
authoritative  certificate  of  qualification  being  given  to  the  school- 
masters ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  I  think  that  would  be  very  important.  There 
are  no  doubt  masters  in  many  schools  who  are  quite  incompetent  to 
teach.  I  saw  a  remark  to  that  effect  a  few  days  ago  in  a  book  by 
Doctor  Wiese,  a  German,  who  has  written  on  education  in  England, 
that  it  was  his  experience  that  this  was  the  case. 

1751.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  Government  department  that  you 
spoke  of  before  should  be  the  authority  from  which  certificates  should 
proceed  ? — I  think  it  might  be;  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  question. 

1752.  What  sort  of  binding  force  would  you  give  to  such  certificates  ? 
How  far  would  you  endeavour  to  prevent  others  from  entering  into 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  ? — I  would  allow  none  who  had  not 
a  certificate  to  teach  in  those  schools. 

1753.  How  would  you  prevent  them  from  teaching  ?  Would  you 
make  it  penal  to  do  so  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  how  that  should  be 
done,  but  I  know  that  it  is  done  in  France. 

1754.  In  what  way  ? — Teachers  are  licensed. 

1755.  How  are  others  prevented  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1756.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  schools  you  have 
examined,  or  the  pupils  of  how  many  schools  you  have  examined  ?— 
Of  schools  1  have  examined  perhaps  half  a  dozen  ;  but  in  the  middle- 
class  examination  at  Oxford  in  natural  philosophy  I  have  to  examine 
boys  from  many  schools. 

1757.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  consider  science  is  taught  but  in 
few  of  those  schools  ? — I  think  so.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  boys 
who  come  to  the  middle-class  examinations  are  either  self-taught  or 
they  have  attended  lectures.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  towns  there  are  opportunities  for  learning  science. 

1758.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  for  their  matriculation  a  considerable  number  of  boys  come  up 
from  private  schools  and  are  examined  in  science  ? — From  private 
schools  there  may  be. 

1759.  What  class  of  schools  do  you  say  do  not  teach  it? — The 
grammar  schools. 
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G.  Griffith,         1760.  So  that  you  think,  perhaps,  science  is  more  extensively  taught 

Esq.,  M.A.     in  private  schools  than    in   grammar  schools  ? — Yes,  I   expect  that 

— —         it  is. 

28th  Mar.  1865.      1761,  The  grammar  schools  have  been  perhaps  too  closely  confined 

———     under  their  old  statutes  to  classics  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  is, 

but  I  think  it  is  not  generally  taught  in  them. 

1762.  Do  you  not  find  a  very  great  difierence  in  the  faculties  of  boys, 
some  having  a  very  decided  taste  for  classics,  some  a  very  decided 
taste  or  talent  for  mathematics,  and  others  having  also  the  talent  of 
observation  of  the  eye,  and  that  it  is  gratified  with  ^experiments  and 
with  analysis,  and  with  that  which  is  practical,  so  as  to  make  them 
geologists,  mineralogists,  chemists,  and  so  forth  ? — I  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  boys,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  great  as  that. 

1763.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  those  branches  of  science  might  be 
taught  usefully  and  for  practical  purposes  without  resting  it  as  you  dO' 
on  the  mathematical  basis  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  might  be  done,  but  it 
would  not  be  called  by  scientific  men  good  knowledge,  nor  would  it 
be  a  good  educational  training  ;  it  would  be  very  superficial. 

1764.  May  it  not  tend  rather  to  expand  the  mind,  to  awaken  the 
curiosity,  and  the  intelligence  that  rejoices  in  nature  and  the  science  of 
its  applications  ? — ^It  might  in  some  cases. 

1765.  And  yet,  perhaps,  you  would  admit  that  a  talent  like  that 
which  I  have  described,  and  the  studies  following  upon  that,  might  be 
very  useful  for  various  practical  purposes  in  trade  and  in  life,  such  as. 
the  trade  of  a  dyer,  for  example,  and  for  many  mechanical  trades  it 
might  be  highly  useful ;  you  would  admit  that  ? — Certainly. 

1766.  So  that  you  would  not  insist  upon  a  strict  mathematical  basis  for 
all  the  subjects  given  in  middle  class  schools  to  boys  who  were  intended 
for  the  duties  of  commercial  life  ? — ^No,  but  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  teach  all  those  different 
subjects  in  a  school ;  the  subjects  I  would  teach  are  fundamental  to  all 
other  branches  of  science. 

1767.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  You  have  examined  endowed  schoids, 
proprietary  schools,  and  private  schools  ? — ^Not  private  schools,  except 
so  far  as  the  boys  come  to  the  local  examinations  at  Oxford. 

1768.  The  endowed  schools  generally  have  prizes  and  exhibitions. 
Do  you  find  them  superior  to  the  other  schools  that  you  have  ex- 
amined ? — 1  should  say  that  the  grammar  schools  which  I  have  examined 
were  notl 

1769.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  the  grammar  schools  which  you  examined 
any  University  exhibitions  ? — ^No,  they  have  not. 

1770.  {Rev.  A,  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of 
testing  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  private  schools  ? — ^No,  but 
I  know  that  many  men  from  Oxford,  who  are  of  inferior  capacities 
and  attainments,  become  teachers  in  those  schools. 

1771.  My  question  rather  referred  to  the  methods  and  system  of 
teaching  in  private  schools.  How  far  you  have  a  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it  from  what  you  know  of  it  ? — I  think  that  it  cannot  be  very  good. 

1772.  Can  you  say  in  what  particulai'S  you  think  it  defective  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  superficial  and  encourages  mere  "  cram." 

1773.  Do  you  think  that  mental  discipline  is  at  aU.  attended  to  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  ? — No  ;  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  passing 
an  examination  which  is  most  looked  to. 

1774.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  observed  chiefly  upon  the  state  of 
classical  knowledge  in  the  schools  which  you  have  examined  ;  what 
have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and  simple  English  ? — ^I  think 
the  arithmetic  is  not  well  taught,  and  the  books  are  very  poor.     They 
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have  too  many  rules,  which  confuse  the  boys,  and  they  do  not  dwell     6.  Griffith, 
on  and  explain  clearly  what  I  call  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  -Esj.,  MjL 

1775.  With  regard  to  English  have  you  any  opportunity  of  ascer-         

taining  whether  those  boys  who  were  so  imperfect  in  their  Latin  know-  28th  Mar.  1 865. 
ledge  had  been  well  attended  to  in  regard  to  their  English  ? — ^I  do  not 

think  they  had  been  well  attended  to,  but  their  English  was  a  little 
better  than  their  Latin,  because  they  had  read  history  and  divinity. 

1776.  You  could  not  judge  as  to  their  power  of  writing  English  ? — 
I  could  to  a  certain  extent.     Some  of  them  could  do  that  fairly. 

1777.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  the  proficiency  of 
such  boys  in  English  with  the  proficiency  of  boys  in  national  or  British 
schools  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  arithmetic 
as  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  is  as  well  taught  as  in  the  national 
schools. 

1778.  With  regard  to  books,  you  have  referred  to  certain  books  which 
have  been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ? — Tes, 

1779.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  those  books  are  very  favourite 
books  in  the  primary  schools  of  England  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  know  that. 
I  think  very  much  better  books  than  those  could  be  written.  They  are 
better,  many  of  them,  than  other  elementary  books  which  I  know. 

1780.  {Mr.  Erie.')  When  you  speak  of  grammar  schools,  do  you 
mean  generally  endowed  schools  ? — Yes,  the  old  endowed  schools. 

1781.  How  many  have  you  had  occasion  to  examine? — ^I  have 
examined  completely  only  two,  but  I  examined  one  of  these  four  times. 

1782.  Not  more  than  two  in  number  ? — Not  more  than  two  in 
number  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  all  the  subjects  taught ;  but 
I  have  examined  others  in  mathematics  solely. 

1783.  You  have  only  examined  completely  two  schools  ? — Yes. 

1784.  You  mentioned  just  now  an  injudicious  habit  in  masters  of 
changing  their  plans  of  education  frequently ;  do  you  apply  that  to 
the  grammar  schools  ? — Yes. 

1785.  Do  you  know  whether  the  masters  were  interfered  with  by 
the  governors  of  those  schools  ? — I  think  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  be  at.  They  made  a  change  hoping  it  would  be  for  the  better,  and 
very  often  it  was  for  the  worse. 

1786.  The  masters  did  it  of  their  own  judgment  ? — Yes. 

1787.  My  question  was,  whether  that  was  in  consequence  of  the 
undue  interference  of  the  governors,  or  of  any  other  body  ? — I  think 
it  was  to  a  certain  extent  because  an  unfavourable  report  had  been 
sent  in  in  the  previous  year. 

1788.  When  you  have  examined  those  schools,  have  you  sent  in  a 
report  of  the  result  of  that  examination  ? — Yes. 

1789.  And  to  whom  is  that  delivered  ? — In  the  two  cases  I  have 
referred  to,  it  was  to  trustees. 

1790.  Were  you  invited  by  the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

1791.  And  you  delivered  your  report  to  the  trustees  ? — ^Yes. 

1792.  And  they  interfered  with  the  teaching  of  the  masters  in  conse- 
quence of  your  report  ?  Do  you  think  that  was  so  ? — ^I  think  perhaps 
they  did  to  a  certain  extent. 

1793.  You  mentioned  just  now,  that  in  your  opinion  there  should  be 
an  authoritative  recommendation  of  particular  schemes  of  education  and 
the  use  of  particular  books  for  different  classes  of  schools.  Could  you 
define  those  classes  of  schools  ? — Not  now  very  accurately. 

1794.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  ? — ^I  think  it  could  be  done. 

1795.  That  there  should  be  three  or  four  classes  of  schools,  and  that 
one  set  of  books  and  one  scheme  of  education  should  be  applied  to  class 
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QiGriffith,     2  or  class  3  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  might  be  two  classes  of  schools  beio-w  the 
BsqiiJif.A.     public  schools. 

~ — "  1796.  Were  those. particular  grammar  schools  which  you  saw  largely 

iifhmuA865.  endo^^ed  ?    Were  they  large  schools  ?— Tes,  the  endowments  of  one 
of  thtim  were  considerable. 

1797.  And  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  ?— No. 

1798.  You  mentioned  50  boys  in  one  school,  I  think  ? — Tes.  The 
numbers  are  not  so  large  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
endowments. 

1799.  Do  you  know  from  what  sources  the  income  of  the  master 
was  derived  in  that  case  ;  had  he  payments  from  the  scholars  as  well 
as  from  endowments? — There  was  an  endowment,  and  he  took  boarders 
into  his  house. 

1800.  But  as  to  the  boys  on  the  foundation  ? — ^I  think  it  did  not 
depend  on  the  number. 

1801.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Was  the  income  of  the  master  in  any  way 
dependent  on  the  success  of  the  school  ?— No,  I  think  not ;  except  so 
far  as  he  took  boarders. 

1802.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  do  not  know  whether  the  number  of  boys 
that  a  master  could  receive  in  those  schools  was  limited  at  all  ? — The 
number  of  boarders  was. 

1803.  Do  you  know  whether  otherwise  it  was  so  ? — ^No,  not  otherwise 
limited. 

1804.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  received  payment  from  the  other 
boys  besides  those  boarding  in  his  house  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

1805.  {Mr.  JBainex.)  May  I  ask  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  have  been 
useful  in  stimulating  scientific  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ? — ^I  think  that  they  bring  science  before  people  very  much 
«.t  the  places  at  which  they  meet.  Scientific  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished in  different  towns  which  I  believe  are  due  to  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association. 

1806.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  have  a  favourable  in- 
-flaence  upon  Philosophical  Societies,  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
perhaps  also  the  general  study  of  science  in  schools  ? — I  do  not  know 
iiow  far  they  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  schools,  but  I  think  that  they 
have  a  greater  influence  now  than  they  had  before  in  one  way  ;  in 
the  places  where  we  meet  committees  are  appointed  about  nine  months 
beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  papers  of  a  local  nature. 
When  we  met  at  Newcastle  large  committees  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  Association  accounts  of  the  various  manu- 
factures of  the  district;  and  the  wi'iters  of  these  were  undoubtedly  very 
much  benefited  by  what  they  had  to  do.  They  had  to  collect  statistical 
and  other  information  and  to  embody  this  in  papers  which  were  read 
before  the  Association.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  New- 
castle, a  volume  of  about  500  pages  was  published  containing  these 
papers. 

1807.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation have  led  to  the  formation  either  of  temporary  or  permanent 
local  museums  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the  working  of  the 
Association  in  former  years  sufiiciently  well  to  answer  that  question. 

1808.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  have  you  held  office  ? — I  have 
held  ofiice  for  three  years,  but  I  was  connected  with  the  Association 
before  that. 

1809.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you 
would  desire  to  give  information  to  the  Commission  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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The  Rev,  Henry  Moselet,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  called  in  Itev. 

and  examined.  S.  MoaeUg, 

1810.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  believe  you  were  formerly  an  inspector  of      "  1 1 

schools  ? — ^I  was.  28th  Mar.  1865. 

1811.  You  are  now  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  ? 

— 1  am. 

1 812.  Have  you  also  examined  the  Government  dockyard  schools  ? — 
I  did,  for  some  years. 

1813.  And  the  Greenwich  schools  ? — ^I  did, 

1814.  And  others  of  a  similar  kind  ? — ^Yes.  I  was  Government 
inspector  of  male  training  schools  for  some  years. 

1815.  Probably,  therefore,  you  are  very  well  able  to  tell  us  some- 
thing as  to  the  state  of  education  in  middle  class  schools  generally  ? — I 
can  speak  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  Dockyard  schools,  in, .  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  schools,  in  the  Male  Training  schools  of  the 
country,  and  also  in  some  of  the  middle  schools. 

1816.  What  are  the  subjects  which  are  mostly  gone  into  in  those 
middle  schools  ? — Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  I  think  I  must 
almost  stop  there. 

1817.  You  mean  that  those  subjects  are  thoroughly  taught,  and  that 
others  are  not  so  well  taught  ? — Of  others  it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be 
said  that  they  are  taught. 

1818.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  apply  that  to  training  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  apply  it  to  training  schools.  In  training  schools  the 
instruction  is  carried  very  much  further.  I  am  speaking  now  of  middle, 
schools,  such  as  those  which  I  am  myself  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with. 

1819.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Comparing  the  teaching  of  the  kind  which 
you  describe — ^the  elementary  teaching — ^with  that  which  is  given  in 
the  national  schools,  should  you  say,  that  as  regards  those  elementary 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  teaching  in  middle  class 
schools  is  better  and  more  accurate  ? — ^I  had  better  say  at  once  that  I 
do  not  think  my  experience  of  middle  schools  is  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  draw  such  a  comparison  as  that.     It  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 

1820.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form.  Do  you  think  that 
the  elementary  instruction  at  the  middle  class  schools,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  thoroughly  good  ? — My  impression  is,  that  the  instruction  in 
reading,  writinj»,  and  arithmetic,  is  good. 

1821.  When  you  go  beyond  that,  in  most  of  them  is  there  any 
attempt  at  classical  teaching — the  teaching  of  Latin  ? — I  believe  not, 
01"  scarcely  any.  Middle  schools  are  a  large  group  of  schools.  There 
is  the  lower  section  of  the  middle  schools,  and  there  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly an  upper  section  of  middle  schools.  What  I  am  now  speaking 
of  is  the  lower  section  of  middle  schools.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  that  section  of  tlie  middle  schools  which  rather  belongs  to  the 
grammar  school  side. 

1822.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  are  not  speaking  of  endowed  schools  ? 
— ^I  am  not. 

1823.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  speak  of  the  class  below  the  endowed 
schools  ? — Yes. 

1824.  And  between  that  and  the  inspected  schools  ? — Yes. 

1825.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  include  proprietary  schools  ? — No,  I 
do  not.  If  you  ask  me  to  speak  of  that  class  from  such  information  as  I 
have,  I  should  tell  you  what  that  information  is.  It  is  the  information 
I  gather  from  the  examinations  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 
which  are  fed,  I  imagine,  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  proprietary  schoola 
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Sev.  of  the  country,  and  by  the  upper  CjOss  of  grammar  schools.     I  can 

H.  Moseley,    speak  of  them  in  that  way.     Speaking  of  the  lower  section  of  middle 

M.A.,  F.R.S.   schools,  I  believe  that  nothing  is  well  taught  but  those  mechanical 

28th  M     18B'-  ^'^''^S^ — ^reading,   writing,   and  arithmetic.      In  writing  I  mean   to 

■  ■  include  writing  from  dictation. 

1826.  That  applies  wholly  to  private  schools  ? — To  private  schools. 

1827.  (Lord  Stanley.)  I  will  put  a  question  in  the  most  general 
way.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  something  of  the  results  of  your  expe- 
rience on  the  Council  of  Military  Education  ? — Assuming  that  the 
examinations  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  are  fed,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  case,  from  the  upper  class  of  grammar  schools  and  the 
class  of  proprietary  and  private  schools,  perhaps  I  may  state  this,  that 
when  the  examinations  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  began,  or 
rather  when  the  military  examinations  began — and  they  began  with  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  Woolwich, — before  special  schools  inter- 
vened to  erect  a  sort  of  screen  between  us  and  the  great  class  of 
grammar  schools  and  proprietary  and  private  schools  of  the  country, — 
speaking  of  the  time  when  our  examinations  began,  in  1855-8,  I  can 
state  this  fact — in  regard  to  mathematics,  that  of  the  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  to  us  for  examination,  only  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  obtained  one-third  marks  from  us,  which  obtaining  of  one-third 
marks  implied  thus  much,  that  they  could  work  a  sum  in  arithmetic 
correctly,  that  they  could  do  a  proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
and  that  they  could  work  a  simple  equation.  Somewhere  about  25 
per  cent,  could  do  that,  and  that  was  the  utmost  they  could  do.  We 
have  that  recorded  in  regard  to  these  examinations,  for  the  results  of 
the  examinations  were  tabulated  and  printed,  and  may  be  referred  to. 
That  number  had  that  degree  of  attainment  in  mathematics.  How  low 
that  was  I  need  not  say.  Nevertheless,  those  would  probably  be  the 
best  mathematicians  of  the  schools  from  which  they  came,  for  the  prize 
was  a  considerable  one — it  was  the  admission  to  Woolwich.  How  low 
it  is  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  now  80  per  cent,  of  our  candi- 
dates attain  that  number  of  marks  and  attain  that  standard. 

1828.  (^Mr.  Baines.)  Formerly  it  was  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and 
now  it  is  80  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1829.  (^Lord  Stanley/.')  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  improvement  ? 
— I  ascribe  it  very  much  to  the  action  of  the  examinations  of  the 
CouncU  of  Military  Education  upon  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  and  the  education  'of  those  schools  in  particular  that  prepare 
candidates  for  the  examinations. 

1830.  Ton  require  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  to  be  attained 
for  that  special  purpose,  and  for  that  special  purpose  it  is  attained  ? — 
No.  At  those  examinations  we  fix  no  standard  except  a  minimum 
standard,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  that,  they  are  disqualified  ;  but  they 
are  competitive  examinations,  and  that  is  a  difference  which  I  wish  to 
mark  very  distinctly.  They  would  not  have  risen  in  that  manner  had 
they  been  qualifying  examinations  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
fallen.  There  is  that  difference  between  a  competitive  examination 
and  a  qualifying  examination  ;  the  competitive  examination  works 
perpetually  upwards,  the  qualifying  examination  has  a  contrary 
tendency. 

1831.  I  fully  admit  that,  but  the  question  I  put  to  you  was  this, — 
whether  you  thought  that  the  higher  standard  of  teaching  attained 
was  in  consequence  of  a  certain  standard  being  fixed  for  admission 
into  Woolwich  ? — It  is  rather  the  severity  of  the  competition.  It  is 
not  the  difficulty  of  the  questions  we  propose  or  the  standard  we  fix, — 
not  the  difficulty  of  the  examination,  but  the  severity  of  the  competition. 
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I  do  not  think  the  questions  are  at  all  harder  now  than  they  were  then,  Ren. 

but  the  competition  is  far  more  severe.  H.  Moaeley, 

1832.  As  far  as  you  can  judge  do  you  think  that  the  young  men  who  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
come  up  for  admission  belong  to  the  same  social  class  as  they  did  ten 
years  ago  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  know  no  difference. 

1833.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  ? — At  the  present  time  they 
are  admitted  from  16  to  19  years  of  age,  but  the  limits  of  ages  have 
varied.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  the  comparison  was  more  un- 
favourable to  the  schools  from  this  circumstance,  that  at  that  time 
candidates  were  admitted  at  a  more  mature  age.  There  was  a  certain 
portion  of  them  who  went  in  for  provisional  commissions  and  who  might 
be  23  years  of  age. 

1834.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  observed  a  great  improvement  in 
pupils  who  come  to  you  at  Woolwich  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  mathematics  I  have. 

1835.  Particularly  in  mathematics  ? — Particularly  in  mathematics. 

1836.  What  other  subjects  are  they  examined  in  ? — Classics. 

1837.  Classics  and  mathematics  ? — Classics,  mathematics,  and  others. 
There  is  a  range  of  subjects,  and  they  may  select  five.  They  must  not 
take  up  more  than  five,  of  which  mathematics  must  be  one. 

1838.  Is  any  other  subject  compulsory,  the  same  as  mathematics  ? — 
There  is  a  qualification  in  drawing  required. 

1839.  In  classics  have  you  observed  any  corresponding  improvement  ? 
— No,  not  a  corresponding  improvement,  but  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment. I  am  not  speaking  of  the  results  of  my  own  examination.  I  did 
examine  in  mathematics,  but  I  no  longer  do  so.  Since  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Council  I  have  never  examined.  As  to  classics,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  results  reported  to  the  council  by  the  classical  examiners. 
At  that  time,  1855,  when  the  examinations  began,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  got  those  one-third  marks  of  which  I  spoke,  in  classics,  but 
there  is  this  great  difference,  that  it  was  optional  to  them  to  go  in  to 
classics,  it  was  compulsory  to  go  in  to  mathematics,  and  only  75  per  cent, 
went  in  to  classics  at  all. 

1840.  Of  that  75  per  cent.  25  per  cent,  passed  ? — They  obtained 
one-third  marks.  WUl  you  allow  me  to  speak  of  a  later  period  ?  I 
said  there  had  been  little  progress  in  classics.  I  now  speak  of  a  later 
period,  July  last  year.  Then,  instead  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
going  iu  for  classics,  only  50  per  cent,  went  in  for  classics.  In  short, 
they  had  discovered  that  such  a  knowledge  as  they  had  would  not  avail 
them,  and  they  did  not  go  in  for  it  at  all.  Of  these  50  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  who  went  in  for  classics  62  per  cent,  got  one-third  marks. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  when  you  take  the  whole  into 
account.  The  questions  in  classics  are  easier  than  they  were  at  first. 
I  think  the  candidates  come  from  the  proprietary  schools,  or  the  equiva- 
lent class  of  special  schools  for  preparation  for  Woolwich. 

1841.  Are  not  the  greater  proportion  of  them  from  what  we  should 
call  the  gentry  of  the  country  ? — ^Tes,  I  should  think  they  are.  No 
doubt  they  are. 

1842.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Do  they  come  from  the  great  public  schools  ? — 
No,  but  a  small  proportion  come  from  those  schools  directly.  I  can  tell 
you  the  proportion  in  regard  to  that  ;  40  per  cent,  come  directly  from 
schools  which  are  either  public  schools,  or  proprietary  schools,  or  large 
private  schools.  They  come  directly  from  those  schools,  and  of  the 
remaining  60  per  cent,  nearly  40  per  cent,  come  also  from  schools,  but 
with  the  intervention  of  private  tutors,  and  where  the  remainder  come 
from  we  do  not  know.  They  only  report  to  have  come  from  private 
tutors. 
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Mev.  1 843.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  80  per  cent,  come  from  the  schools  ? — 

H.  Mmeley,     Yes,  and  40  per  cent,  of  them  -with  the  intervention  of  private  tutors. 
M.A.,  F.B.S.        jg^^    (Lord  Lyttelton.)  With   regard  to  the  private  schools  with 
28ih  Mar.  1865.  which  you  have  been  acquainted,  you  have  told  us  about  their  knowledge 

of  elementary  subjects ;  have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  their  religious 

knowledge  ? — No,  I  have  not.  As  regards  the  lower  class  of  middle 
schools  to  which  I  understand  you  to  refer,  I  doubt  it  extremely.  I 
never  inspected  those  schools  and  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  I  myself 
entertain  the  greatest  doubts  whether  they  have  any  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  religious  knowledge  in  that  class  of  schools. 

1845.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious discipline  ? — ^I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  am  trying  now  to 
get  an  opinion  from  what  I  know  of  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in 
that  class  of  schools  and  who  are  admitted  to  the  trade  school  at 
Bristol,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  go. 

1846.  (^Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  With  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
the  attainments  of  the  candidates  that  come  up  for  Woolwich,  has 
there  been  any  alteration  in  the  age  at  which  they  come  up  ? — It  has 
been  lowered. 

1847.  Those  who  show  themselves  now  superior  in  attainments  to 
those  with  whom  you  originally  had  to  deal,  are  boys  of  a  younger  age 
than  those  with  whom  you  first  had  to  deal  ? — Yes. 

1848.  What  is  the  present  age  ? — From  16  to  19. 

1849.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  do  you  think  that  the  improvement  is 
in  the  same  boys  or  that  boys  of  superior  abilities  are  attracted  to  the 
examinations  ? — I  should  think  it  was  both.  The  examinations  become 
more  known. 

LORD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chaib. 

1850.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  which 
you  speak  applies  only  to  the  candidates  who  come  to  Woolwich,  or  do 
you  infer  that  the  mathematics  are  better  taught  in  the  schools  ? — ^Do 
yon  mean  in  the  schools  generally,  or  those  which  send  candidates  for 
Woolwich  ? 

1851.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mathematics  are  better  taught 
generally  or  better  taught  only  to  those  who  are  coming  to  Woolwich  ? 
— I  cannot  but  think  that  the  examinations  for  Woolwich  must  have  had 
an  influence  on  the  general  instruction  of  the  country.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  that  should  not  be  so,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

1852.  Do  the  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  mathematics  at  the 
beginning  on  the  whole  maintain  their  superiority  at  Woolwich  after- 
wards ? — Generally.  Not  necessarily.  This  I  can  speak  positively  of ; 
if  a  candidate  gets  in,  high  in  classics  and  in  mathematics  too,  and 
another  candidate  gets  in  also  equally  high  in  mathematics  but  not  so 
high  in  classics,  or  not  taking  classics,  the  one  who  does  well  in  both 
subjects  gets  on  a  great  deal  better  at  Woolwich. 

1853.  Do  you  ever  find  the  judgment  of  the  first  examination  re- 
versed ? — Yes.  It  may  be  reversed  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  reversed 
by  the  idleness  of  the  man. 

1854.  Is  it  reversed  of  ten  enough  to  justify  any  inference  ? — No.  We 
have  looked  a  good  deal  into  that.  We  can  trace  the  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted, through  all  their  Woolwich  course.  We  have  returns  which 
enable  us  to  trace  them  all  the  way  through  and  to  see  how  each  man 
has  got  on.  Sometimes  the  change  has  surprised  us  very  much,  but  as 
a  general  rule  those  who  do  best  on  admission  do  best  continually.  I 
should  say,  moreover,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  a  great  many  of  those 
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men  who  get  in  principally  by  classics,  get  on  afterwards  at  Woolwich,  Sev. 

where  there  are  no  more  classics  in  any  way.  'V.  Mosehy, 

1855.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are   there   no   classics   at  all? — ^Not  the   ^^•^•^P-^-S. 
least. 

1856.  {Dr.  Temple.)  That  comes  to  a  point  I  wish  very  much  to  ask 
you  about.  When  I  asked  whether  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
reversed,  I  did  not  mean  whether  a  boy  who  stood  high  at  first  after- 
wards stood  iow,  but  whether  those  who  stood  highest  in  mathematics 
were  afterwards  beaten  in  mathematics  by  those  who  had  before  been 
below  them,  but  had  done  well  in  other  subjects  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
is  often  the  case.  I  should  think  it  is  hardly  ever  the  case.  I  suppose 
a  candidate  to  have  done  well  in  classics  and  well  in  mathematics  and 
another  candidate  to  have  done  equally  well  in  mathematics  ;  the  man 
who  did  well  in  classics  and  mathematics  is  certainly  a  cleverer  man,  a 
better  trained  man,  and  he  does  better  at  Woolwich. 

1857.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  say  that  men  who  get  in  chiefly  by  classics 
often  do  remarkably  well  afterwards  ? — They  do. 

1858.  A  certain  amount  of  mathematics  is  compulsory? — A  certain 
amount  is  necessary. 

1859.  {Dr.  Temple.)  But  you  do  not  find  that  those  who  have  got 
in  chiefly  by  classics  afterwards  beat  in  mathematics  those  who  got  in 
chiefly  by  mathematics  ? — ^No  ;  we  are  contented,  and  happy  to  find 
that  the  classical  men  hold  their  own. 

1860.  You  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  admission  to  Woolwich. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  other  military  examinations  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have. 

1861.  What  others? — There  are  examinations  first  of  all  for  admis- 
sion to  Sandhurst,  and  there  are  also  examinations  for  direct  com- 
missions. 

1862.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  deduced  front 
either  of  these  examinations  similar  to  that  which  you  have  given  in 
regard  to  the  examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 

1863.  First  as  to  Sandhurst  ? — The  subjects  of  examination  are- 
lower  subjects  as  a  rule  ;  the  candidates  are  of  a  lower  standard  not  only 
of  insti'uction  but  certainly  of  general  intelligence,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
somewhat  younger.  Those  examinations  are  qualifying  examinations, 
not  competitive  examinations. 

1864.  What  are  the  requirements  for  admission  ? — The  absolute 
requirements  in  regard  to  subjects,  are  mathematics  to  the  extent  of 
400  marks,  out  of  3,600  marks,  of  which  200  must  be  got  in  arith- 
metic ;  and  so  much  English  as  is  represented  by  200  marks  out  of 
1,200.  Those  are  the  absolute  requirements.  Every  candidate  ad;;-itted 
there  must  know  so  much  mathematics  as  is  represented  by  400  marks,, 
and  so  much  English  as  is  represented  by  200  marks.  He  must  besides 
that  have  got  1,500  marks  out  of  all  the  subjects.  He  may  choose  what 
he  likes.  The  subjects  are  mathematics,  which  yields  as  a  maximum 
3,600  marks  ;  classics,  the  maximum  of  which  is  also  3,600  marks  ; 
geogi-aphy  and  history  1,200  marks  ;  French  1,200  marks  ;  or  Germwi 
1,200  marks  ;  experimental  science  1,200  marks  j  natural  science  1,200 
marks  ;  English  1,200  marks ;  drawing  1,200  marks ;  but  there  are 
only  1,500  marks  to  be  got  as  a  qualification  out  of  all  these,  and  they 
may  take  any  they  like. 

1865.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  possible 
marks  ? — A  great  many  ;  altogether  14,400. 

1866.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Have  you  found  any  similar  improvement  in 
the  candidates  who  come  up  for  these  examinations  to  that  which  you 
find  at  Woolwich  ? — The  examiners  report  an  improvement,  but  by  no 
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Hev.         means  in  the  positive  terms  in  which  they  report  with  respect  to  the 
M'l^'v^^^h    ^ool^ich  examinations. 

M.A.jF'M.S.       1867.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  improvement  has  heen  so  much 
28th  Mar.  1865.  ^^^^  rapid  in  one  case  than  the  other  ? — My  belief  is  that  it  is  because 
"        "  the  one  examination,  that  is  the  Sandhurst  examination,  is  a  qualifying 
one,  and  the  Woolwich  examination  is  a  competitive  one. 

1868.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  stimulus  is  so  much  greater  ? — ^Tes. 

1869.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Is  the  social  rank  of  the  candidates  at  all  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^I  should  think  from  what 
I  see  of  them,  and  I  attend  all  the  examinations,  that  the  Woolwich 
candidates  are  of  that  class  who  in  our  great  public  schools  are  the  chief 
competitors  for  the  prizes,  that  is,  they  are  lads  of  good  ability  with 
a  strong  motive  to  exert  themselves  ;  perhaps,  comparatively  of  small 
fortune,  and  such  as,  if  they  remained  at  a  public  school,  would  pro- 
bably carry  away  the  honours  of  the  public  school.  They  are  the  very 
same  class  that  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugby,  Marlborough,  Cheltenham, 
and  elsewhere  stay  longer  than  the  rest,  and  go  up  to  the  Universities 
and  win  the  University  prizes.  That  is  my  impression  about  them. 
The  candidates  for  Sandhurst  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
place  them  in  the  army.  Perhaps  they  have  no  taste  for  literary  pur- 
suits at  all,  and  desire  to  enter  the  army  as  the  profession  of  a  gentle- 
man— ^men  of  better  fortune,  I  dare  say  than  the  others.  There  is  that 
social  difference.  And  so  also  with  regard  to  the  candidates  for  direct 
commissions. 

1870.  You  think  that  the  candidates  for  Sandhurst,  on  the  whole,  are 
the  sons  of  wealthier  parents  ? — I  should  think  so.  They  have  to 
pay  for  their  education  there.  So  indeed  they  have  at  Woolwich  ;  but 
the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  army  requires  to  be  supplemented  largely 
by  his  friends — an  engineer  officer  can,  with  economy,  live  upon  his 
pay. 

1871.  How  is  it  found  that  the  candidates  acquit  themselves  at 
Sandhurst  afterwards? — Very  well.  We  have  very  satisfactory 
reports  as  to  those  candidates.    They  only  remain  from  12  to  18  months. 

1872.  Do  you  find  the  results  the  same  there  that  you  find  at  Wool- 
wich as  regards  the  relation  between  the  work  afterwards  and  their 
work  at  the  examination  ? — ^I  cannot  speak  as  to  that.  We  have  not 
traced  them  in  the  same  way. 

1873.  To  go  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  examinations,  the  examina- 
tions for  direct  commissions  ;  what  is  the  standard  required  there  ? — 
It  is  the  same  as  for  admission  to  Sandhurst,  only  a  greater  number 
of  marks  is  required  to  be  obtained.  They  must  get  1,800  marks 
instead  of  1,500,  400  of  which  must  be  for  mathematics  and  200  for 
English. 

1874.  The  examination  for  direct  commissions  is  rather  more  severe 
than  the  examination  for  Sandhurst  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  so 
because  the  candidates  are  so  much  older. 

1875.  Is  the  examination  for  direct  commissions  competitive  or  not  ? 
—No,  it  is  qualifying. 

1876.  Do  you  find  that  that  examination  also  shows  an  improve- 
ment ? — Yes,  it  does  show  a  certain  amount  of  improvement. 

1877.  As  much  perhaps  as  the  Sandhurst  examination  ? — Yes  ;  the 
examiners  speak  in  about  the  same  terms  of  the  two ;  but  a  greater 
number  fail.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  that  at  the  Sandhurst  examina- 
tions the  failures  are  now  about  20  per  cent.  At  the  examinations 
for  direct  commissions  the  failures  are  upwards  of  30  per  cent. 

1878.  Is  that  because  the  boys  come  up  better  prepared  for  the 
Sandhurst  examination  or  because  the  examination  is  easier  ? — I  think 
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they  come  better  prepared.    I  think  that  those  older  men  are  more         .  Rev. 
wooden  and  they  have  forgotten  their  learning,  perhaps.  -H^  Moseley, 

1879.  Do  the  majority  of  those  who  come  up  for  these  ezamina-  ■'"••^•»  P-B.S, 
tions,  namely  for  Sandhurst  and  for  direct  commissions,  come  from  jsthMar  1865 
schools  or  from  private  tutors  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that.     We  have  ' 

no  record. 

1880.  You  have  not  the  same  record  in  that  case  as  at  Woolwich  ? — 
We  have  not.     They  are  very  bad  in  classics. 

1881.  At  these  examinations  ? — ^Yes. 

1882.  Below  the  level  of  the  Woolwich  examinations  ? — Yes,  con- 
siderably. Mr.  Osborne  Gordon,  one  of  our  examiners  in  classics,  could 
spedk  to  that  subject. 

1883.  Do  you  think  you  could  draw  any  general  inference  of  the 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools  from  what  you  see  in  these 
examinations  ? — My  impression  is,  that  next  to  nothing  is  learnt  by 
a  great  many  of  the  boys. 

1884.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  mean  a  great  proportion  of  boys  going  into 
the  army  ? — Yes.  I  get  my  impression  from  what  I  know  of  the  army 
examinations  for  Sandhurst  and  for  direct  commissions. 

1885.  Do  you  not  think  you  get  a  great  many  idle  boys  ? — ^Perhaps 
we  may.  But  the  most  idle  boys  would  not  face  an  examination  at  all. 
Going  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  the  candidates  more  directly  from 
the  public  schools  than  we  have  now,  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
out  of  them  samples  of  boys  destined  for  the  army  and  tested  them,  we 
found  them  very  ignorant.  As  it  regards  their  English  instruction, 
Mr.  Dasent,  an  examiner  of  great  intelligence  and  ability,  reports  that 
"  the  first  candidates  had  no  knowledge  whatever  either  of  the  most 
"  elementai-y  principles  of  English  grammar  or  of  the  simplest  his- 
"  torical  data."  And  Mr.  Stebbing  reports  that  even  now  "  faults  in 
"  the  spelling  of  ordinary  words  are  scattered  broadcast  through  their 
"  exercises." 

1886.  (Lord  Lyttelton,')  Do  a  large  number  of  those  who  pass  these 
examinations  every  year  come  direct  from  the  schools  ? — ^No.  Only 
40  per  cent,  at  Woolwich. 

1887.  I  am  asking  of  the  others,  the  candidates  for  direct  com- 
missions and  Sandhurst  ? — My  impression  is  that  with  regard  to  the 
greater  portion  of  them  thei'e  is  an  intervening  period  of  from  three 
to  twelve  months  spent  with  a  private  tutor. 

1888.  You  would  apply  that  to  the  great  bulk  of  them,  as  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned  ;  you  think  they  learn  very  little  ? — I  think 
80.  My  impression  is,  that  to  the  class  of  boys  who  come  up  for  Sand- 
hurst and  for  direct  commissions  the  value  of  classical  knowledge  is 
conventional,  and  that  so  much  as  is  in  conventional  use  is  got  very 
easily  ;  it  is  got  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  a  classical  school.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  real  culture  there  is  in  learning  the  classics ;  far  from 
it ;  but  looking  at  it  merely  as  a  conventional  thing,  it  is  got  gimply  by 
being  at  a  classical  school.  There  is  nothing  else  of  any  grea,t  import- 
ance learned  there  than  classics.  The  public  opinion  of  public  schools 
sets  against  every  other  description  of  knowledge. 

1889.  You  are  speaking  of  their  classical  knowledge  ? — Yes,  princi- 
pally. I  am  speaking  not  upon  my  own  authority.  I  am  not  competent 
myself  to  express  an  opinion.  I  never  examined  in  classics  at  all.  1 
am  speaking  on  the  authority  of  our  classical  examiners  when  I  say 
that  the  candidates  show  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  grammar.  I  may 
mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  Professor  Eawlinson. 

1890.  What  you  say  as  to  Mr.  Dasent,  applies  to  the  English 
examinations? — Yes. 

11643.  N 
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■  Bev.  1891.  What  can  you  state  as  to  the  progress  made  in  experimental 

H.  Moadey,    science  as  shown  by  the  three  examinations  of  Woolwich,   Sandhurst, 

.JiI.A.,F.R.S.  gj^^  £qj.  j.jjg  direct  commissions  ? — There  has  been  a  great  and  re- 

28th  Har  1865  '^'^^'^'''l''^  improvement ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  who  take 

1__    '  in  that  subject  get  good  marks  in  it. 

1892.  Do  you  trace  that  to  schools  ? — I  attribute  it  to  schools  having 
-given  more  attention  to  it.  I  attribute  it  yet  more  to  the  subject  itself 
being  one  not  very  difficult  of  attainment,  and  one  very  pleasurable  to 
attain. 

1893.  And  also  as  to  the  knowledge  of  English  ? — That  again  has 
made  great  progress.  I  think  I  may  say  in  regard  to  English,  and 
speaking  only  of  the  schools  that  send  up  candidates  to  the  military 
examinations,  that  a  new  department  of  teaching,  a  very  efficient  depart- 
ment, has  been  created  by  these  examinations.  Mr.  Dasent  reports 
that  "  now  very  few  present  themselves  so  badly  prepared  as  not  to 
"  obtain  the  minimum,  while  a  large  majority  show  a  very  respectable 
"  proficiency."  I  may  mention  that  the  character  of  his  examination 
is  one  tending  very  clearly,  I  think,  to  test  that  progress.  He  makes 
them  compose  a  great  deal.  A  large  portion  of  his  examinations  is 
composition  in  English. 

.    1894.  And  they  write  English  better  than  they  did  ? — ^A  great  deal. 
It  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  crammed. 

1895.  They  express  themselves  better  ? — They  express  themselves 
better.  The  English  composition  is  a  great  deal  better.  They  express 
their  thoughts  in  more  appropriate  language,  with  greater  ease  and 
clearness. 

1896.  (Dean  of  Chichester.')  Is  any  certificate  required  as  to  the 
moral  or  religious  character  of  the  candidate  ? — There  is  the  same  that 
there  always  was  required  at  the  War  Office — the  certificate  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the  candidate  has  lived  as  to  his  moral 
character.  It  is  required  at  the  Horse  Guards.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  It  is  that  Department  which  sends  us  the  candidates 
for  examination. 

1897.  (Mr.  Baines.)  At  what  ages  are  young  men  examined  for 
direct  commissions  ? — From  18  to  23. 

1898-99.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some 
proportion  of  your  boys  come  from  public  schools,  and  others  from  special 
schools,  which  are  specially  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst  ? — Yes. 

1900.  Which  class  of  boys  comes  up  the  best  prepared  for  your 
examinations  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  never  looked  into  that.  40  per 
cent,  come  directly  from  the  great  schools,  but  I  have  never  looked  into 
that. 

1901.  When  you  say  the  great  schools,  do  you  mean  the  nine  public 
schools  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  define  it  very  clearly.  It  even  includes  large 
private  schools.  It  is  a  class  of  schools  that  distinguishes  itself  from 
the  private  tutor  with  his  10  or  20  boys. 

1902.  Then  we  should  be  right  in  supposing  that  almost  all  the  boys 
who  come  up  for  examination  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  come  from  the 
class  whose  parents  are  what  may  be  called  the  upper  section  of  the 
middle  class  ? — I  should  think  they  are  of  the  class  who  send  their  sons 
to  the  great  public  and  proprietary  schools. 

1903.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  compare  the  progress  made  at  Wool- 
wich by  boys  who  get  in  by  a  little  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  and 
that  made  by  boys  who  get  in  by  a  good  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  ? 
— That  was  a  great  trouble  to  us  at  the  beginning  ;  they  tried  to  get  in 
by  a  little  knowledge,  picked  up  on  the  surface,  of  a  great  many  things. 
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-We  have  limited  the  number  of  subjects   in  which   they   should  bfe  ■  Biv.\ 

examined,  first  of  all  to  six  and  then  to  five.  H.  Moaetey, 

1904.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  Sandhurst,  and  to  direct  commifl-  •^•-^>  P-I^-S. 
sions  ? — No.  — '-  . 

1905.  There  is    an  impression  that  the  class  of  cranlmers  find  it  ^sth^aew. 
answers  better  in  all  those  examinations  to  give  a  slight  knowledge  of 

several  subjects,  rather  than  to  let  the  boy's  place  depend  upon  five  or 
six  years  of  thorough  instruction  in  one  or  two  subjects  ;  are  you  able 
to  give  us  any  information  on  that  subject  ? — That  is  made  very  evident 
by  the  fact  that  almost  all  go  in  for  the  five  subjects  that  they  can  go 
in  for.  There  are  important  considerations  connected  with  that.  It  is 
an  important  consideration  as  to  what  the  five  subjects  should  be.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  candidates  who  get  in  without  classics  at  all,  or  if 
they  have  a  smattering  of  them  in  the  schools  they  do  not  know  suffi- 
cient to  profit  by  them  in  the  examination.  So  they  do  not  make  the 
dassics  one  of  their  five  subjects ;  they  get  in  by  mathematics, 
and  four  of  the  other  subjects,  all  of  which  other  subjects  are  things 
that  are  more  easily  got  up  from  books  than  classics  are.  I  think  about 
one-half  get  in  by  mathematics  and  these  other  subjects  besides  classics. 
They  find  it  more  profitable  not  to  carry  in  their  little  store  of  classics, 
and  they  make  up  with  these  other  subjects. 

1906.  Is  not  the  efiectof  this  examination  rather  to  discourage  sound 
teaching,  and  to  drive  parents  by  necessity  (finding  that  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  the  school  will  not  suffice  to  enable  the  boy  to  succeed  in 
your  examinations),  to  put  their  boys  to  professional  crammers  ?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  is  to  put  them  to  private  teachers  ; 
but  that  is,  I  suppose,  to  provide  for  them  sound  teaching,  which  they 
are  found  to  want.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fah*  to  apply  to  the  whole 
body  the  term  that  we  are  all  too  apt  to  apply  to  them  disparagingly 
of  professional  "  crammers."  We  all  do  use  that  term,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  disparaging  term  as  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  The  reason  I  apprehend  why  the  boys  are  put  to  these  private 
tutors  is  this,  that  in  the  public  schools  public  opinion  is  all  against 
reading  men.  There  is  the  boating  ;  there  is  the  cricketing ;  there 
are  the  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  with  which  the  boy  has  to  contend 
if  he  would  read  ,-  whereas,  when  he  goes  to  the  private  tutor  all  that 
has  to  be  set  aside  ;  the  one  thought  of  the  private  tutor,  and  of  all 
the  boys  who  are  there,  is  to  get  on  at  this  examination  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  having  to  row  against  the  tide,  as  at  the  public  school,  a  boy  who 
reads  there  rows  with  it ;  and  it  is  an  opportunity  the  boy  gets  of 
buckling  to,  and  for  once  in  his  life  doing  his  best.  That  opportunity 
the  private  tutor  affi)rds  him.  I  for  one  think  that  great  injustice  is 
done  to  the  results  of  that.  At  any  rate  it  is  something  in  the  favour 
of  a  youth  that  he  is  capable  of  being  crammed  as  compared  with  one 
who  is  incapable  of  being  crammed  even.  That  is  one  consideration. 
In  the  next  place  what  we  call  cramming,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
means  the  patient,  steady,  close  persevering  application  of  the  student 
for  a  certain  time  to  a  certain  thing,  and  his  acting  on  a  resolution 
to  accomplish  a  certain  object ;  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  thing 
for  anybody  to  do  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  his  life.  There  is 
many  a  man  who  never  does  it  all  his  days,  and  never  knows  what 
is  in  him,  and  that  kind  of  teaching  finds  it  out.  I  think  in  that  way 
a  private  tutor  does  good  work. 

1907.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  just  now  that  about  half  the  candi- 
dates did  not  take  any  classics  at  all,  but  got  a  large  number  of  marks 
by  other  subjects  at  Woolwich  ;  can  you  state  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  progress  afterwards  of  boys  who  have  taken  classics 

N  2 
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Hev.         and  those  wlio  Lave  not  ? — ^I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 

B.  Moadey,     question  on  which  I  can  really  give  you  facts.    If  the  Commission 

M^^  F.Ii.S.  ^jg]j  j^g  to  do  BO  I  will  get  facts  as  to  that.    I  shall  be  able  to  get 

28thMar.i865.  ^^^^  ^^  *  ^^^  conclusive  kind,  because,  as  I  said  before,  we  record 

'        '  everything  in  regard  to  the  admission  examination  at  Woolwich,  and 

everything  is  recorded  in  regard  to  the  transfer  examinations,  so  that 

we  can  really  trace  any  particular  candidate  completely  through  his 

Woolwich  course.    My  own  opinion  is  that  the  classical  men  hold  their 

own  very  well.     Nobody  hardly  fails  in  getting  his  commission  who 

goes  into  Woolwich — scarcely  anybody  at  all.    {See  Appendix  A.) 

1908.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  with  reference  to  your  answer 
to  Mr.  Acland  ;  you  think  that  many  of  those  private  tutors  really  do 
very  good  work  ? — Indeed  I  do. 

1909.  Do  you  think  that  the  kind  of  work  which  they  do  would  be 
of  a  sort  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  parents  to  submit 
their  children  to  for  a  long  time,  or  do  you  mean  only  that  it  is  good 
work  for  a  short  period? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  a  youth  for  a  certain  period  to  apply  himself  very  closely  to 
some  department  of  study  with  a  view  to  try  what  he  can  do  and  to 
mature  his  powers.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  discipline  of  the  mind, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  so  intense  an  application  continued 
over  a  long  period  would  in  some  cases  be  desirable,  I  should  tell  you 
that  these  professional  teachers  derive  large  incomes  from  their  schools, 
that  they  have  some  of  them  made  fortunes ;  that  therefore  men  of 
considerable  standing  would  be  likely  to  be  tempted  into  that  pro- 
fession ;  so  that  the  parents  of  candidates  have  a  large  opportunity  of 
selection,  there  being  a  great  many  of  them,  and  if  they  do  not  fail  very 
much  in  their  duty  they  will  select  good  and  able  men  and  well  con- 
ducted institutions.  That  kind  of  improvement  is  going  on  every  day ; 
so  that  every  day  these  institutions  are  assuming  a  higher  character 
than  that  which  they  held  at  the  beginning  when  a  lower  class  of  men 
kept  them  for  smaller  remuneration. 

1910.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  that  kind  of  education 
ought  to  last  a  very  long  time  ? — No,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
say  so. 

1911.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  moral  character  of  the  private 
schools  ? — I  cannot. 

1912.  (Mr.  Acland.)  From  your  experience  in  the  examination  of 
training  schools  inspected  by  the  Privy  Council,  do  you  see  any  inhe- 
rent difficulty  in  combining  this  special  concentrated  attention  for  the 
public  examinations  connected  with  the  State  with  a  good  school 
education  ?  I  mean  that  in  the  Govei'nment  training  schools  there  is 
always  a  special  preparation  for  examination.  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  a  good  healthy  general  education  in  the  schools 
for  the  middle  classes  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  school  a  special 
concentration  of  effort  ? — Certainly  I  am  disposed  to  agree  vnth  you 
that  a  good  general  education,  such  as  a  public  school  professes  to  give, 
supplemented  by  a  period  of  devotion  to  and  examination  in  some  sub- 
ject, that  is,  closer  application  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  that  sub- 
ject, would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

1913.  Following  the  answer  which  you  have  just  given,  do  you  think 
it  practicable  (I  will  not  say  expedient,  but  praeticable)  to  combine  this 
special  preparation  for  public  examinations  with  a  good  wholesome 
general  education  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1914.  In  the  same  institution  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

1915.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  reference  to  the  lower  class  of 
middle  schools,  I  think  you  said  at  the  commencement  of  your  evidence 
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that  the  candidates  from  those  schools  failed  in  most  subjects  with  the  jjev. 

exception  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  can  you  tell  us  what    H.  Moaeky, 
the  subjects  generally  attempted  in  those  schools  are  ? — I  did  not  say   M.A,,  F.R.S, 

that  candidates  from  those  schools  failed  in  those  subjects.  That  would         

imply  that  I  had  examined  many  of  them,  which  I  have  not.    No  can-  ^^th  Mar.  1865. 

didates  came  from  them  to  the  military  examinations.    I  dare  say  some 

of  those  schools  are  ready  to  attempt  almost  anything.     Geography  and 

history  would  of  course  be  taught ;  Hebrew  might  be ;  Latin,  Greek, 

anything. 

1916.  {Lord  Lyttelton,')  Modern  languages  also?  —  Modern  lan- 
guages also,  and  a  great  show  is  made  in  them  ;  but  what  really  is 
taught  is,  I  think,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  I  think 
those  are  taught  well. 

1917.  {Rev.  A.  W.Thorold.)  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  failure  in  those  subjects  results  from  their  attempting  too 
much,  or  from  their  methods  and  systems  of  teaching  being  defective  ? — 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  taught  by  men  who  have  had  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching,  who  have  not  been  trained  in  any  way  ; 
merely  men  who  take  up  the  profession  because  they  suppose  they 
have  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  who  are  very  often  unsuccessful  in 
other  professions.  I  should  say  that  their  failure  arose  very  much  from 
a  want  of  proper  training  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  have  to  teach,  particularly  of  the  art  of  teaching  them,  such  as 
would  have  been  gained  by  them  if  they  had  themselves  been  at  good 
■schools,  and  yet  better  if  they  had  been  at  training  schools. 

1918.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Following  up  the  answer  that  you  have  given 
to  those  who  would  cast  obloquy  upon  crammers  and  the  alleged 
system  of  cramming,  have  you  since  the  institution  of  these  examina- 
tions had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  future  career  in  the  army 
of  those  men  who  have  passed  the  examination  since  1855;  whether 
they  really  are  as  .good  as  those  who  passed  through  the  previous  pro- 
cess, or  whether  they  are  better  ? — We  have  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  find  opinions  differ 
upon  it.  It  is  a  question  we  often  ask  and  we  get  it  answered  in 
different  ways. 

1919.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  They  arc  under  a  very  high  stimulus  to 
do  their  best  at  Woolwich,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  they  are,  but  they  had 
the  same  stimulus  in  former  days. 

1920.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Admitting  what  you  have  said  of  the  value  of 
a  special  grant  for  the  examination,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a 
considerable  tendency  in  that  kind  of  examination  to  leave  a  boy  with 
a  distaste  for  books  afterwards,  as  compared  with  a  healthy. general 
education  ? — ^It  may  be  so  for  a  time.  I  read  very  hard  at  the  Uni- 
versity myself,  and  I  had  a  great  distaste  for  books  when  the  time  was 
ovei'.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  put  it  upon  that  ground,  because  a 
man  who  had  never  read  at  all  could  not  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
books,  1  suppose.  If  he  were  to  read  too  hard  he  would  get  a  distaste ; 
but  that  would  not  be  likely  to  last. 

1921.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  time  is 
commonly  passed  by  young  men  who  go  to  these  special  preparatory 
schools  between  the  period  of  their  leaving  ordinary  schools  and  enter- 
ing into  your  examinations  ? — One  or  two  years  ;  in  some  cases  as  low 
as  six  months ;  from  six  months  to  two  years,  I  should  say,  for  the 
Woolwich  examinations  ;  less  for  the  others. 

1922.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Are  those  preparatory  schools  similar  to  those 
establishments  which  are  used  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  India 
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Rev.         Civil  SerTice  examination  ? — ^I  believe  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  ; 
H.  Moteley,    they  otten  profess  to  train  for  both. 

JtfUl.,  F.R.S.  J923.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  reference  to  the  Bristol  Trade  School, 
28thMM^i865  ^^^^  y*"^  ^^  ^^  Commission  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  objects  for 
•  '        '  which  it  was  instituted,  and  its  condition  at  the  present  time  ? — It  was 

established  on  the  ruins  of  a  national  school  in  Bristol  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  city  of  Bristol,  and  which  was  run  diy  by  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools  aU  round  it.  The  subscribers  were 
willing,  considering  that  its  use  as  a  national  school  had  ceased,  to  consti- 
tute a  higher  class  of  school  in  its  place.  It  is  intended  for  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  the  upper  class  of  mechanics  in  Bristol.  The  fee  they 
pay  is  3Z.  a  year.  The  boys  are  received  into  the  school  upon  an 
examination.  They  must  read,  write,  and  spell  well,  and  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school  is  that  there 
is  one  principal  subject  of  instruction  in  the  school.  As  in  a  classical 
school,  there  is  one  principal  subject  of  instruction,  so  here  we  have 
one  principal  subject  of  instruction,  round  which,  as  it  were,  all  the 
rest  are  grouped,  and  that  subject  is  experimental  science.  The  boys 
are  taught  to  write  English  ;  a  good  deal  of  pains  is  taken  in  teaching 
them  to  vmte  English  correctly.  English  grammar,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  writing,  reading,  and  those  other  subjects  is  carefully  kept  up ; 
but  the  principal  subject  of  instruction  is,  as  I  said  before,  experimental 
science.  We  have  a  laboratory  there,  and  our  master  is  a  very  good 
chemist.  Besides  that,  and  second  to  that,  is  geometrical  drawing, 
drawing  with  the  scale  and  compasses.  Our  reason  for  that  arrange- 
ment is  this,  that  the  boys  are  all  to  be  makers  ;  they  are  all  to  be 
workmen  in  some  shape  or  other  ;  it  is  their  business  to  do  with  their 
hands  what  they  contrive  with  their  heads. 

1924.  Handicraftsmen  ?, — ^Yes,  that  is  what  they  are  intended  to  be, 
so  we  think  it  desirable  to  educate  their  minds  in  that  connexion.  What 
they  reason  upon  is  that  which  is  afterwards  to  be  created  or  made,  and 
in  that  manner  they  get  to  study  the  laws  and  physical  properties  of 
the  different  materials  that  they  use  in  construction,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  those  materials  combine  with  one  another.  They  get  to 
know  space,  dimensions,  and  form  from  the  geometrical  drawing  ;  I 
think  that  is  a  good  education  of  the  mind  for  a  handicraftsman.  Cer- 
tainly the  school  is  a  success.  We  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with  at 
the  beginning,  because  that  was  our  thought  which  we  forced  upon 
them  J  there  was  no  sort  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for 
this  kind  of  teaching  ;  it  was  entirely  a  factitious  thing,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  to  contend  with.  There  was  great  indisposition  by  the 
parents  to  let  the  boys  pursue  those  studies  ;  they  carried  their  lessons 
home  at  night,  and  their  parents  used  to  object.  We  persevered,  and  our 
school  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers.  It  started,  I  believe,  with 
about  60,  now  we  have  107  or  108.  It  has  increased  since  Christmas ;  it 
is  increasing  every  quarter  steadily,  and  what  is  more  pleasant  to  us  is 
to  see  the  singular  intelligence  the  boys  show  not  only  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  taught,  but  in  all  other  subjects  which  we  bring  before 
them.  There  is  a  quickening  and  an  impregnation  of  the  understandings 
of  the  boys  which  I  never  myself  have  seen  anywhere  before.  In  their 
class  where  they  are  taught  experimental  science,  every  boy  has  a  note- 
book, and  he  carefully  writes  down  particulars  of  the  lessons  he  receives. 
The  teaching  is  not  by  lectures,  but  by  lessons  orally.  I  myself  have 
often  taken  from  under  a  boy's  desk  his  book  of  notes,  which  are 
entirely  his  own  notes,  and  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  accuracy  and 
truthfulness  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  and  the  true,  real  know- 
ledge he  shows  of  the  subjects  that  are  taught.    We  do  not  go  far,  but 
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it  is  a  great  object  with  us  to  do  well  what  we  do.     We  think  that  a  Hen. 

little  knowledge,  if  it  be  but  real  knowledge,  is  not  superficial  knowledge  ^-  MoseUy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally  used  ;  that  it  may  reach  but  •'"■■^•j  -f-B.S. 
a  little  way,  but  that  it  may  be  deep  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  we  know  also  2SthMar  1865 
that  almost  all  the  great  applications  of  experimental  science  to  manu-  " 

factures  and  the  like  are  applications  only  of  a  few  elementary  principles ; 
we  think,  therefore,  that,  although  we  cannot  go  far  in  experimental 
science  that  is  a  suitable  subject.  The  difference  is  this,  that  whereas 
in  an  ordinary  middle  school  the  master  can  read,  spell,  work  sums, 
and  write,  and  knows  a  few  facts  of  geography  and  history,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  make  sure  that  he  is  a  man  of  understanding  at  all ;  here 
you  make  sure  that  your  master  is  a  man  of  understanding  himself  in 
the  first  instance,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  teach  these  things.  In  the 
next  place,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  a  clear  and  bright  one  ; 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  intelligence,  and  the  pleasure  that 
there  is  in  that  is  diffused  through  the  whole  ;  the  intense  pleasure 
there  is  in  knowing  and  understanding  about  things  that  we  have  to  do  ; 
the  pleasure  there  is  in  thinking  of  what  one  is  to  make  with  one's, 
hands,  which  I  believe  God  has  associated  vrith  labour  for  infinitely 
wise  purposes.  The  greatest  pleasure  we  have,  almost,  is  not  in  thinking 
with  reference  to  what  is  not  to  be  done,  but  thinking  very  much  with 
reference  to  what  is  to  be  done.  In  what  we  do  without  thinking  we 
have  not  much  pleasure,  in  what  we  think  without  doing  I  believe  also 
we  have  not  much  pleasure  ;  but  God  has  associated  thinking  and  doing 
together  in  a  pleasurable  relation.  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself 
clearly,  but  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  that,  which  I  certainly  have 
seen  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  reason  why  we  take  experi- 
mental science  is  because  there  are  so  many  trades  in  which  it  takes  a 
part.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  united  practical  mechanics  with 
it.  We  do  indeed  teach  something  of  it,  but  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  us  is  not  a  very  good  one  ;  it  is  too  hard,  and  we  can- 
not do  much  in  it.     We  find  experimental  science  very  much  easier. 

1925.  Is  it  a  day  school  only  ? — It  is  only  a  day  school. 

1926.  Is  it  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Bristol  ? — ^In  the 
heart  of  the  town  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  town  ;  in  Nelson  Street. 

1927.  Has  your  view  been  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  example  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  similar  schools 
should  not  be  set  up  elsewhere  ? — Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
many  places  are  situated  exactly  as  we  were  with  regard  to  the  building. 
It  was  customary  in  former  years  in  a  great  town  or  city  to  have  one 
National  school  for  the  whole.  Dr.  Bell's  theory  was,  that  the  larger 
the  school  was  the  better  it  was  taught.  The  monitorial  system  was 
one  that  adapted  itself  to  any  number,  so  they  built  very  large  school- 
rooms ;  and  they  existed  in  every  place  as  they  did  at  Bristol. 

1928.  Do  you  take  boys  who  come  to  you  from  any  class  ? — Yes,  from 
any  class.     They  pay  3Z.  a  year. 

1929.  Practically,  they  are  boys  from  the  lower  part  of  the  middle 
class  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

1930.  And  the  success  of  the  school  I  understand  you  to  attribute  to 
two  things  ;  one,  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  of  the  advantage 
of  having  one  leading  study  which  the  rest  gather  round  ;  and  the  other, 
the  particular  selection  which  you  have  made  of  experimental  handi- 
craft teaching  as  that  leading  study  ? — That  is  exactly  it. 

1931.  Chemistry  and  drawing  are  the  only  two  sciences  that  are 
taught  ? — ^No  ;  there  are  others  taught.  We  act  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  it  offers  prizes  to  the  masters 
for  teaching  many  subjects.     Our  masters  do  teach  a  smaller  number  of 
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the  boys  other  Bubjects  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  fees  and  those 
emoluments  ;  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  system  ;  all  that  is 
subordinate. 

1932.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  chemistry  ?— All  of  them.  I  should  say 
experimental  science  rather  than  chemistry. 

1933.  And  all  learn  drawing  ? — All  learn  drawing. 

1934.  At  what  age  do  they  come  ? — They  come  at  12,  and  go  away 
at  14  or  15. 

1935.  (X>r.  Temple.)  What  do  you  require  them  to  know  when  they 
come  to  you  ? — They  must  write  well,  read  well,  spell  well,  and  know 
arithmetic  as  far  as  the  four  compound  rules  ? 

1936.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  keep  up  their  knowledge  thoroughly 
well  with  the  other  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

1937.  Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  particular  ? — ^Tes  ;  we  are 
very  particular  about  that. 

1938.  The  arithmetic  you  consider  to  be  good  there  ? — I  do. 

1939.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  are  general  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  school  as  well  ? — ^Yes. 

1 940.  And  religious  teaching  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  an  honorary  chaplain. 
Every  morning  there  is  a  Bible  lesson.     It  begins  with  a  Bible  lesson. 

1941.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Are  there  any  other  subjects  taught,  such  as 
history,  geography,  or  grammar? — English  grammar.  We  are  very 
particular  about  that.  We  have  two  masters,  whom  we  call  English 
masters.     We  have  three  masters  altogether. 

1942.  Have  you  any  facilities  for  procuring  apparatus,  because  that 
must  be  a  difSculty  in  many  schools  ? — The  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  gave  us  a  grant  when  we  started. 

1943.  You  have  had  nothing  since  that  ? — Except  what  we  have 
provided  ourselves. 

1944.  Do  you  find  that  easy  to  provide  ? — We  do. 

1945.  Have  you  large  funds,  or  is  it  provided  out  of  that  3Z.  ? — ^We 
have  good  funds.  The  masters  get  grants  from  the  Department  at  South 
Kensington  upon  their  scale  of  grants.  The  school  won  in  1863  more 
prizes  than  any  school  in  England  under  the  Science  Department.  They 
won  more  than  the  men's  night  schools  at  Manchester  or  Birmingham. 

1946.  Have  you  any  endowment  ? — ^Yes ;  we  have  4.001.  in  the 
stocks. 

1947.  What  are  your  own  funds  ? — I  think  our  funds  altogether 
would  be  about  ZOl.  a  year.     We  let  a  cellar. 

1948.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Has  that  accumulated  ? — ^No  ;  the  money 
originally  was  intended  for  the  master's  house,  and  it  has  never  been 
applied  to  that  purpose. 

1949.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Are  the  30Z.  a  year  and  the  grants  enough  to 
cover  your  expenses  ? — No  j  we  have  subscriptions.  The  old  sub- 
scribers of  the  Bell  school,  or  their  representatives,  go  on  with  us  in 
the  new  school. 

1950.  To  some  extent  this  is  an  eleemosynary  school  ? — It  is. 

1951.  Do  you  think  that  is  quite  sound  in  principle,  that  this  class 
should  receive  an  eleemosynary  education  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
you  could  provide  such  an  education  as  this  without  it.  The  education 
of  the  upper  classes  is  eleemosynary.  Fellowships,  endowed  master- 
ships, scholarships,  and  exhibitions  are  all  in  their  nature  eleemosynary. 
Stripped  of  them  the  education  of  the  public  schools  and  universities 
would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  If  the  upper  classes  cannot 
provide  for  themselves  a  good  education  without  help,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  middle  classes  should  be  able  to  do  so. 
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1952.  What  proportion  do  the  subscriptions  bear  to  the  payments  Jtev. 
of  the  boys  ?    You  get  300/.  a  year  from  the  boys  ? — Yes ;  we  get,  I    S.  Moaeley, 
thiuk,  80Z.  from  the  subscribers,  and  we  get  30/.  from  the  endowment.   MJi.,  F,R.S. 
It  is  an  expensive  school.                                                                             28th  Mar  1865 

1953.  Do  you  think  it  would  damage  the  school  to  raise  the  fees  ' 
from  3/.  to  4/.,  which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  subscribers  ? 

— ^Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

1954.  Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  what  becomes  of  the  boys 
afterwards  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  know  a  good  deal  about  them  ;  they  go  to  the 
trades  of  Bristol  almost  to  a  boy.     (/See  Appendix  B.) 

1955.  Do  they  confirm  your  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  school  ?-^ 
Most  fully.  I  think  we  have  the  best  proof  of  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
reputation  of  the  school  is  so  good  in  the  city,  that  the  Corporation 
interests  itself  in  its  welfare;  the  Mayor  comes  to  give  the  prizes,  and 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  have  established  a  navigation  school 
in  connexion  with  us  ;  and  they  help  us.  The  reputation  of  the  school 
as  established  at  Bristol  is  so  good,  that  we  have  apprentices'  premiums 
given  to  us  by  the  great  Colston  institutions  ;  three  or  four  great  insti- 
tutions in  Bristol,  the  "  Grateful  Society,"  the   "  Anchor,"  and  the 

'  Dolphin ;"  they  raise  funds  every  year  as  a  sort  of  memorial  to  the 
great  benefactor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Colston  ;  and  they  apprentice  boys  out. 
They  give  us  two,  three,  or  more  apprentice  premiums  every  year  as  a 
reward  to  our  boys  ;  and  that  is  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of 
the  school.  The  connexion  between  the  school  and  the  trades  of 
Bristol  is  now,  I  believe,  firmly  established. 

1956.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  moral  character  of  the  school  is  as 
good  as  the  intellectual  character  ? — I  think  so. 

1957.  {Dr.  Temple.')  The  school  is  a  very  small  one  for  so  large  a 
town  as  Bristol,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1958.  You  want  a  good  many  more  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  want  to  have 
more  scholars. 

1959.  But  you  do  want  more  schools  ? — It  would  be  most  desirable 
to  have  more  schools  of  the  same  sort. 

1960.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  Bristol  itself? — ^I  think  it  would  be 
veiy  desirable.     I  think  it  is  the  type  of  schools  for  that  class. 

1961.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Why  is  it  that  the  example  of  Bristol  has  not 
been  followed  ? — ^Because  of  the  difiiculty  of  introducing  any  new  thing 
on  any  subject,  and  above  all  in  a  matter  of  education.  The  battle  we 
hare  had  to  fight  with  almost  everybody,  to  get  public  opinion  at  all 
on  the  side  of  the  school,  has  been  a  thing  quite  painful  to  think  of. 

1962.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  establish 
self-supporting  schools  of  this  class  ? — Yes  ;  until  public  opinion  is 
won  more  over  to  them  ;  until  the  public  knows  better  what  they  are. 

1963.  Ultimately  do  you  think  they  could  be  made  self-supporting  ? 
— I  should  think  so.  All  depends  on  the  estimation.  People  will 
give  almost  anything  for  the  education  of  their  children  if  they  have 
a  faith  in  it. 

1964.  By  public  opinion,  do  you  mean  the  public  opinion  of  the 
parents  ?  — Yes. 

1965.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  stated  just  now  that  there  was  an  objeC' 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  this  kind  of  education  ;  what  was  the 
ground  of  their  objection  ? — They  did  not  understand  it.  I  should 
tell  you  that  Euclid  was  a  good  part  of  the  education  at  first,  but  the 
South  Kensington  gentlemen  ignored  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
it  up.  The  parents  fought  extremely  against  the  Euclid,  and  they 
were  constantly  saying  they  did  not  understand  why  boys  should  learn 
chemistry.     They  did  not  understand  those  fine  words. 
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-Heo.  1966.     {Dr.  Temple.')  You  have  entirely  giyen  up  Euclid,  have  you 

3'1^%'^^h    not?— Yes. 

MJL^FM.S.        jggy    Do  you  think  that  a  good  thing  in   itself?— No,  I  do   not,  I 
28tIrMar,lS65  '"^gr^t  it ;  I  think  Euclid  is  a  thing  easily  compassed  in  such  a  school  as 
-    -  '  ours  ;  but  it  did  not  so  please  the  authorities. 

1968.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  attribute  the  dislike  of  the  parents 
to  your  system  rather  to  the  influence  of  fashion  among  the  lower 
orders  as  amongst  the  higher  orders  ? — Yes,  or  rather  ignorance. 

1969.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  rather  seeking,  according 
to  their  rank,  what  would  be  called  fashionable  accomplishments  ? — 
That  is  it. 

1970.  And  that  they  really  have  to  be  taught  themselves  what  solid 
education  is  ? — That  is  exactly  my  meaning.  I  think  they  only  think 
of  the  education  of  their  betters.  They  would  have  their  children 
learn  Latin  and  Greek  if  they  could. 

1971.  What  is  their  notion  of  the  accomplishments  which  they 
themselves  think  worth  paying  for  ?  What  are  the  subjects  of  educa- 
tion which  they  value  at  a  high  market  figure  ? — ^I  should  say  first 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  very  good  writing,  very  good  reading, 
and  very  good  arithmetic  ;  afterwards,  what  their  betters  learn. 

1972.  Are  they  wrong  in  that  ? — I  think  they  greatly  overrate  the 
value  of  those  things.  I  would  sooner  see  a  man  with  homy  fingers 
capable  of  making  only  a  great  scrawl,  even  spelling  very  badly, 
putting  his  capitals  in  the  wrong  place,  and  not  pointing  it  a  bit, 
who  could  work  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ;  who  knew  well  the  principles 
of  mechanics  ;  who  knew  his  business,  and  all  the  great  laws  of  nature 
that  link  themselves  with  his  particular  trade,  and  with  the  material 
part  of  God's  world  in  which  he  works  ; — I  would  infinitely  sooner  have 
that  man  than  the  man  who  would  come  with  delicate  fingers  and 
write  me  a  beautiful  letter  with  flourishes,  fine  spelling,  and  fine 
words. 

1973.  When  you  speak  of  good  writing,  you  do  not  mean  merely  good 
writing,  but  you  mean  flourishing  writing  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  value  pen- 
manship very  highly  as  compared  with  those  other  things, — as  compared 
with  the  culture  specially  adapted  to  the  man's  position  and  his  work  in 
life.  Comparing  the  culture  a  man  gets  by  learning  to  write  well  and 
spell  well  with  the  other,  I  think  the  other  is  infinitely  preferable. 

1974.  You  think  the  other  more  practical  branches  of  knowledge 
would  be  equally  fertile  in  the  future  growth  of  the  man's  mind  in  his 
own  business  ? — ^And  more  so.  It  would  set  him  thinking  on  those 
things  by  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  to  live. 

1975.  And  also  equally  advantageous  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  ? — Most  certainly.  I  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  way 
in  which  the  tradesmen  whom  I  employ  write  out  their  bills.  I  do 
not  j  udge  of  them  by  that,  but  I  go  by  ibe  way  in  which  they  do  their 
work — the  skill  and  intelligence  which  they  show  in  their  work — the 
power  of  telling  before  the  thing  is  made  how  it  is  to  be  made,  and 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  make  it. 

1976.  Could  you  give  some  instances  of  the  trades  in  which  you  find 
the  greatest  results  of  your  teaching  ? — Yes.  I  will  imagine  myself 
starting  from  the  door  of  my  own  house,  and  going  along  ^e  street  of 
my  village  ;  I  should  very  soon  come  to  a  blacksmith's  shop.  My 
blacksmith,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  agriculture,  is 
passing  out  of  a  village  blacksmith  into  a  village  engineer.  That  man, 
I  believe,  writes  but  very  badly.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  fellow.  He  is 
part  owner  of  a  steam  engine,  and  he  ma^es  drain-tile  machinery. 
To  him  it  would  be  invaluable  to  be  able  to  master  geometrical  drawing. 
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to  be  able  to  make  a  good  section  and  elevation  of  anything  he  had  Hev. 

to  construct.    If  he  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics    ^-  Mosekg, 
and  of  mechanism,  such  as  they  are  taught  in  London  by  Professor  Willis,   ^•■^•>  f-H-S^ 
and  if  he  had  been  a  little  disciplined  as  a  mathematician  in  a  book  or  oBH,iir     ^a  c 
two  of  Euclid,  that  man  would  be  capable  of  doing   his  work  and  ^^  ^^  * 

availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  which  in  the  providence  of  God  is 
put  before  him  for  his  own  benefit,  and  for  that  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  vastly  more  than  he  is  now. 

1977.  That  does  not  exactly  answer  my  question.  I  did  not 
ask  what  would  be  the  benefit,  but  I  asked  you  to  give  instances  in 
which  benefit  had  actually  resulted  from  your  school  ? — I  cannot  do 
that,  because  the  school  has  only  been  established  eight  years. 

1978.  Are  you  not  able  to  give  us  instances  of  trades  in  which  your 
boys  have  shown  the  good  results  of  your  education  ? — They  are 
readily  received  into  the  engineers'  workshops  in  Bristol.  A  good 
many  go  into  those  workshops.  That  alone  is  preferment,  and  con- 
siderable preferment  to  a  boy  in  that  class  ;  such  as  the  Artillery  at 
Woolwich  is  to  a  boy  in  the  class  above  them.  They  readily  get 
employed  in  the  engineers'  workshops. 

1979.  You  mean  men  who  make  steam  engines  ? — ^Yes.  These  are 
points  on  which,  if  the  Commission  wish  it,  I  can  get  information. 

1980.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  your  experimental  science  branch,  do  all 
the  boys  learn  to  use  and  work  with  their  hands  ? — ^No,  they  do  not  all 
do  so.  They  see  things  done  with  the  hands.  They  do  not  all  work 
in  the  laboratory. 

1981.  Do  most  of  them?  —  No,  not  most  of  them.  Some  of 
them  do. 

1982.  They  all  work  in  the  drawing  ? — Yes. 

1983.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Why  did  you  fix  the  sum  of  3/.  a  year  as  the 
school  fee  ? — We  crept  up  to  that.  With  15*.  a  quarter  it  was  thought 
it  would  pay.     We  got  by  degrees  to  that,  and  then  we  stopped. 

1984.  What  was  it  at  first  ? — ^At  first,  I  think,  it  was  only  4s.  a 
quarter. 

1985.  Are  the  parents  of  these  boys  chiefly  artisans  ? — No  ;  some 
are  small  tradesmen  and  foremen. 

1986.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  are  clerks  ? — ^Yes. 

1987.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  description  of  school  will  this  school 
compete  against  ;  will  it  be  National  schools  ? — The  class  above  the 
National  schools.  You  cannot  enter  the  schoolroom  without  seeing 
that  the  boys  are  more  cultured  and  better  clad  than  National  school 
boys. 

1988.  Will  the  schools  that  it  comes  into  competition  with  generally 
be  private  schools,  commercial  day  schools  ? — Yes. 

1989.  What  do  the  masters  of  those  schools  generally  demand  from 
the  parents  ? — ^I  think  it  is  a  guinea  a  quarter 

1990.  If  they  demand  a  guinea  a  quarter  for  what  is  really  a  much 
worse  education,  why  are  you  unable  to  charge  a  guinea  a  quarter  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  cannot  do  so.  There  is 
a  conventionalism  in  all  these  things.  They  think  a  commercial  school 
is  something  select.  It  often  puts  out  great  pretensions,  and  they  are 
beguiled  by  that.  Ours  was  originally  a  National  school,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  in  their  minds  a  good  deal  of  the  notion  of  a  National 
school  is  still  clinging  to  it. 

1991.  How  long  has  your  school  been  in  active  work  ? — ^Eight 
years. 

1992.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  school,  you  still 
think  that  it  has  not  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  parents  as  to  induce 
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Rev.  them  to  give  the  same  sum  for  teaching  at  your  school  as  they  would 
H.Moaeley,  at  the  private  commercial  schools  ? — ^I  should  be  sorry  to  try  the 
M.A.,  FJt.S.  experiment  of  charging  the  same  sum.     We  might  damage  a  successful 

28ih  Mar.  1865.  experiment.  „     ^  , 

_____         1993.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  has  three  gumeas  been  fixed  r— ^ 
About  two  or  three  years. 

1994.  How  many  steps  had  you  between  4«.  and  los.  ? — K  good 
many  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  It  was  a  great  matter  of  discussion. 
Perhaps  I  may  mention  this  as  another  reason.  As  the  school  was 
established  for  the  poorer  classes,  there  was  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  committee  that  they  ought  not  to  take  it  away  from  that  class 
any  further  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  I  do  not  think  that  weighs 
so  much  with  us  now. 

1995.  (Mr.  Forster.)  When  do  you  demand  payment;  is  it  paid 
every  quarter  ? — Quarterly,  in  advance. 

1996.  What  do  you  give  your  head  master  ? — We  give  him  120^.  a 
year.  He  gets  in  addition  a  good  deal  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

1997.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  your  income  and  expenditure  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  print  it  every  year. 

1998.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.')  What  does  he  get  altogether,  do 
you  know  ? — Upwards  of  200?.,  I  think. 

1999.  {Mr.  Forster.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  would  think,  in  cases 
where  there  are  endowed  schools  which  are  at  present  attended  by  the 
lower  section  of  the  middle  class,  that  schools  so  circumstanced  would 
be  in  a  position  to  imitate  your  school  ? — ^I  should  think  so.  It  would 
be  no  easy  thing,  however,  to  do.  If  I  were  asked  what  would  be  the 
first  step  to  take  towards  the  creation  of  such  a  class  of  schools  as  this 
generally  in  the  country,  I  should  say,  "Establish  a  training  school 
"  for  trade  schoolmasters  ;  let  there  be  a  small  number  of  students ; 
"  let  them  have  been  first  trained  in  the  ordinary  training  schools  of 
"  the  country.  Select  out  of  those  training  schools  men  who,  in  ad- 
"  ditiou  to  a  general  aptitude  for  teaching,  show  an  aptitude  for  teaching 
"  these  special  subjects.  Then  put  them  in  your  special  trade  training 
"  school ;  bring  them  into  connexion  with  some  of  the  great  London 
''  scientific  institutions  ;  let  them  specially  give  attention  to  the  teach- 
"  ing  of  experimental  science  (for  the  knowledge  of  experimental 
"  science  is  one  thing,  and  the  faculty  of  teaching  experimental  science 
"  is  another  thing)  ;  put  them  in  connexion  with  such  institutions  as 
"  those  where  Professor  Faraday,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  Professor 
"  Willis  lecture  ;  let  them  see  those  great  lecturers  teach  ;"  and  when 
when  you  had  created  such  a  group  of  masters,  s^y  20,  to  begin 
with,  I  think  the  trade  schools  would  create  themselves. 

2000.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  such  schools  could  be  esta- 
blished in  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  towns  ? — I  think  not. 

2001.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  think  that  you  might  not  more  easily 
obtain  your  3?.  a  year  by  asking  for  it  more  frequently,  or  do  you  think 
there  would  be  a  want  of  respectability  in  that  ?  We  find  in  some  of 
our  mechanics'  institutions  that  we  get  the  amount  much  more  easily 
by  taking  it  weekly  or  fortnightly.  Do  you  think  it  would  apply  to 
your  school  or  schools  of  that  class,  or  would  you  think  there  are  any 
objections  such  as  I  have  hinted  at  to  receiving  it  more  frequently  ? — 
We  have  considered  that  very  much.  Our  schoolmaster,  who  kaows 
the  class  very  well  indeed  (and  to  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  our 
success),  thought  that  he  should  do  better  by  taking  it  at  once,  and  it 
was  on  his  recommendation  that  we  did  so.     We  take  it  in  advance. 
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2002.  Is  it  that  it  is  thought  to  be  more  respectable  ? — I  think  it  is  Jlev. 
very  much  that.     I  think  the  men  who  send  their  sons  to  us  are  rather    S-  Moseky, 
the  better  class,  in  more  senses  than  one,  of  the  handicraft  people.   ^•■^■tFX.S. 
They  are  men  probably  who  have  a  pride  in  having  a  little  money  28thii&r"l865 
beforehand  ;  the  class  of  men  who  have  good  coats,  who  go  with  their  ' 
children  to  church  or  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  who  pay  the  baker,  and 

the  like  ;  and  such  men  would  not  like  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  by  the 
week. 

2003.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  pay  without  difficulty  in  advance  ? 
<— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2004.  Are  the  children  sent  back  if  the  payment  is  not  made  ? — Yes, 
they  are  very  rigid. 

2005.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  parents 
would  pay  anything  for  education  where  they  had  faith  in  the  school  ? 
.—Yes  ;  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

2006.  {Dean  of  Chichetter.)  In  starting  a  good  school,  would  it  be 
good  policy  to  charge  41.  a  year  instead  of  31.  ?  You  say  there  are  local 
reasons  for  making  it  3/.  at  Bristol ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  it  to  41.  in  towns  where  there  is  not  that  feeling  ? — I  would 
rather  myself  begin  at  a  lower  sum  and  increase  it,  as  we  have  done. 
I  think  that  4/.  a  year  Avould  deter  a  good  many  of  that  particular  class 
to  which  I  refer  from  sending  their  sons.  "We  have  gone  on  gradually. 
We  began  with  a  less  number.  They  begin  to  feel  the  value  of  the 
school. 

2007.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  there  evening  classes  connected 
with  the  school  ? — Yes,  there  are,  which  are  prosperous. 

2008.  Attended  by  an  older  class  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

2009.  What  do  they  pay  ? — I  really  forget  the  amount. 

2010.  Is  there  any  material  difference  between  what  they  pay  for  the 
evening  classes  and  what  is  paid  for  the  daily  attendance  ? — I  wiU  get 
that  information. 

2011.  The  difference,  of  course,  would  be  this,  that  those  who  come  to 
the  evening  classes  pay  from  their  own  earnings,  and  those  who  come  in 
the  morning  are  paid  for  by  their  parents  ? — Yes.  The  evening  school 
is  held  in  the  winter  only.     There  is  a  large  class  in  chemistry. 

2012.  What  is  the  system  of  examinations  connected  with  the 
Bristol  school.  You  have  examinations,  I  presume  ?  —  Yes.  The 
school  is  examined  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The 
period  is  announced  beforehand  of  the  examination  in  every  subject ; 
the  examination,  we  will  say,  in  geometrical  drawing  or  chemistry. 
We  are  told  sometime  beforehand  the  day  when  it  is  to  happen  ;  and 
we  know  the  hour  ;  it  is,  I  think,  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  same 
day  and  hour  is  announced  for  all  corresponding  examinations  in  the 
country.  At  the  time  two  members  of  the  committee,  besides  the 
secretary  of  the  school,  are  required  to  attend.  By  that  day's  post  there 
comes  from  London  a  bundle  of  examination  papers.  They  are  not  to 
be  opened  until  the  hour  arrives,  or  five  minutes  before  the  hour, 
and  they  are  to  be  opened  by  members  of  the  committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  to  see  how  the  boys  are  placed,  so  that  they 
shall  not  copy,  and  to  be  present  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. We  open  the  bundle  and  distribute  the  examination  papers 
amongst  the  boys  ;  and  we  remain  in  the  room.  We  have  to  sign  our 
names  to  every  paper  which  is  delivered  to  us,  as  a  sort  of  pledge  that 
W8  have  seen  it  fairly  done.  We  put  the  papers  into  an  envelope  and 
send  them  back  by  the  same  night's  post  to  the  department  in  London. 
That  is  the  way  the  examinations  are  conducted.      The  papers  are 
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Seo.         examined  by  examiners  in  London,  and  we  know  the  results  afterwards. 
jS-J^T^X    I  think  it  works  weU. 

■32!ir  201:3.  Prizes  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  examinations  ? — ^Yes  ;  very 

.28thMap.l865.  liberally. 

2014.  Are  the  examinations  twice  a  year,  or  quarterly  ? — Once  a 

year  only.     They  are  in  May. 

2015.  Have  any  large  proportion  of  the  boys  been  already  instructed 
in  National  schools  ? — Some  have,  I  think, 

2016.  Can  you  say  what  proportion? — I  cannot 'say  what  number. 
I  do  not  think  a  great  many.  I  think  they  have  come  generally  from 
private  schools. 

2017.  With  respect  to  the  Bible  lesson  of  which  you  spoke,  is  at- 
tendance at  that  compulsory  ? — Yes.  If  any  boy's  parents  object,  we 
allow  them  to  remain  out  during  the  Bible  lesson  upstairs  in  a  room 
with  one  of  the  masters,  but  they  very  rarely  do.  There  are  only  a  - 
few  instances  of  it.  It  occupies  half  an  hour.  It  is  given  by  the  head 
master.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  greater  intelligence  the  boys 
shosv  in  the  Bible  lesson  than  in  my  own  National  school. 

2018.  Does  scriptural  knowledge  enter  into  the  examinations  at  all  ? 
—No. 

2019.  Why  are  you  indisposed  to  see  your  school  grow  larger  ? — I 
think  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  manage  with  our  present  staff.  We  have 
in  the  same  building  a  mining  school  also,  but  independent  of  it.  It  is 
a  smaU  mining  school  containing  9  or  10  students.  We  have  also  now  a 
nautical  or  navigation  school,  which  the  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol 
conduct  and  support,  and  which  they  have  requested  us  to  have  in  our 
building,  we  taking  the  supervision  of  it,  and  they  paying  us  a  trifle  for 
the  room  they  occupy.     It  does  not  answer. 

2020.  You  would  prefer  to  see  a  number  of  small  schools  established 
on  the  model  of  this  one  rather  than  to  see  a  few  ones  ? — I  should  myself. 

2021.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Where  was  the  master  trained  ? — He  was 
trained  at  Cheltenham  training  school. 

2022.  Had  he  a  high-class  Grovernment  certificate  ? — ^Yes.  A  cer- 
tificate of  the  first  class.  He  went  afterwards  through  a  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Greology  in  Jermyn  Street.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  certificated  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
besides  that. 

2023.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  were  obliged  to  discontinue  Euclid  in  the 
school.  Do  you  prosecute  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  ? — Yes  ; 
the  boys  learn  a  little  algebra. 

2024.  Do  you  thoroughly  drill  the  lads  in  decimals  and  vulgar 
fractions  ? — Yes.     They  are  carefully  taught  mensuration. 

2025.  In  fact,  you  carry  arithmetic  as  far  as  you  can  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
to  the  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 

2026.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  K  there  is  anything  which  you  have  not  yet 
had  occasion  to  tell  us,  and  which  has  no  particular  reference  to  this 
Bristol  school,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Could  you  say  what  you 
consider  the  general  defects  of  the  present  state  of  English  middle- 
class  school  education,  and  what  chief  remedies  you  would  desire 
to  see  adopted  ? — I  should  say  the  great  defect  must  lie  in  the  inade- 
quate education  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  that  the  first  step  towards 
improving  the  existing  state  of  things  would  be  to  provide  another 
and  a  better  set  of  schoolmasters ;  men  specially  trained  not  only  to 
know  those  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught  in  the  middle  schools,  but 
also  to  teach  them.  I  should  expect  a  preference  to  be  given  by 
parents  to  masters  so  trained  in  the  selection  of  schools  for  their 
children  ;  and  I  should  then  expect  the  same  kind  of  improvement  to 
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take  place  in  the  middle  schools  that  has  taken  place  in  so  remarkable  Bev. 

a  degree  in  the  National  schools,  and  which  is  altogether  due  to  the     W.  Moseleg, 
superior  character  of  the  teachers  who  teach  those  schools.  •  ^-^-j  F.M.S. 

2027.  I  apprehend  that  the  improvement  in  the  elementary  school       ,'     . 
teachers  has  been  from  the  institution  of  training  schools  and  from  the      __Z^1_. 
Government  system  of  certificates  ? — Yes. 

2028.  Do  you  contemplate  anything  at  all  similar  to  that  with  regard 
to  middle-class  schools  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly 
what  it  should  be. 

2029.  Would  you  have  a  training  school  ? — I  would  have  a  training 
school  beyond  all  question.  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  select 
the  students  of  that  training  school  from  the  existing  training  schools. 
They  would  then  be  of  the  class  who  had  been  pupil-teachers  in  their 
youth,  and  they  should  be  the  best  of  those  men.  It  should  be  a  sort 
of  preferment  to  that  class.  I  think  that  a  twelvemonth's  instruction 
afterwards  in  a  special  training  school  might  be  enough.  The  prin- 
ciple of  payment  for  results  is  a  much  disputed  question.  I  think  it 
has  been  carried  a  good  deal  too  far.  The  fault  has  been  in  putting 
all  upon  results.  A  modified  payment  to  middle  schools  upon  results 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

2030.  Are  you  thinking  of  a  system  of  payment  direct  from  the 
funds  of  the  State  under  any  circumstances  to  middle-class  masters  and 
schools  ? — I  am. 

2031.  Would  you  simply  add  it  to  the  present  Government  educa- 
tional department  ? — I  would. 

2032.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  would  utilise  the  present  training  schools 
to  that  extent  ? — ^I  would.  I  would  have  an  advanced  training  school. 
I  have  not  thought  a  great  deal  on  these  matters,  but  stUl  when  I  have 
thought  of  them,  that  is  what  has  passed  through  my  mind.  I  would 
have  an  advanced  training  school.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  do 
without  public  aid.  Your  own  public  schools  are  every  one  of  them 
supplemented  ;  nor  would  they  be  the  eflS.cient  places  which  they  are 
if  they  were  not.  The  supplementing  of  them  is  enormous.  Take  the 
funds  of  the  Universities  and  the  prizes  and  fellowships  (which  are  all 
so  many  prizes  for  your  public  schools)  into  account,  and  when  you 
add  the  endowments  of  the  schools,  think  how  great  it  is,  and  think 
what  their  system  would  be  if  they  were  swept  away. 

2033.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  You  have  told  us  what  you  consider  the 
source  of  the  defects  ;  will  you  tell  us  shortly  what  you  consider  are  the 
main  defects  in  the  teaching  of  the  middle  classes  ? — ^I  should  say  the 
defects  are  the  want  of  culture,  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  child  in  the  work  of  teaching  ;  that  it  is  altogether  a  tne- 
.chanical  thing ;  and  that  when  you  put  in,  as  some  of  them  do,  such 
things  as  geography  and  history,  they  are  so  taught  as  to  be  very  poor 
food  indeed  for  a  growing  boy's  mind.  It  is  not  food  suited  to  the 
growth  of  his  mind.  There  must  be  something  stronger.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  it.  There  must  be  some  culture  and  discipline  of  the  under- 
standing, something  similar  to  the  old  grammar  school  system,  at  which 
a  boy  was  compelled  to  apply  himself  to  his  work,  to  support  his  head 
upon  his  hands  and  to  think  very  much. 

2034.  You  think,  generally  speaking,  the  Bristol  school  which  you 
have  described  to  us  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  model  of  what  might  be 
established  for  the  middle  class  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  would  not 
say  it  should  always  be  chemistry,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  physical 
science  subject ;  something  ought  to  stand  in  the  middle  like  a  column 
by  which  the  whole  teaching  of  the  school  is  supported,  and  round 
which  everything  clings  and  grows. 
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'.Sea.  2035.  That  you  would  apply  also  to  classes  somewhat  above  the 

B.  ^0''^'    Bristol  tradesmen  ?— Yes. 

Mut,  F.It.S.       2036.  You  think  it  would  be  applicable  ?— Quite ;  as  in   the  old 
28th  Mar.  1865.  gi"*''™°iar  school  there  was  the  classical  column,  something  that  was 
'        'known  by  the  master  ;  something  he  was  in  love  with  himself,  and  did 
his  best  to  teach  the  boys. 

2037.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Wlien  you  said  a  Government 
department,  did  you  mean  a  Government  department  to  support  the 
training  school  or  payments  to  the  masters,  or  to  schools  in  which  the 
masters  may  serve  after  they  have  left  the  training  school  ? — ^I  meant 
payments  to  the  masters  and  to  the  schools. 

2038.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  meant  a  complete  system  of  education  for 
that  class  precisely  parallel  to  the  present  system  for  the  education  of 
the  class  below  them  ;  inspectors,  for  instance,  and  the  masters  exa- 
mining and  getting  certificates,  each  school  getting  grants,  and  the  like? 
— I  would  rather  construct  it  on  the  present  type  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  than  of  the  other  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  I  think  inspection  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  I  think 
that  the  examination  comes  very  much  in  place  of  the  inspection. 

2039.  The  examination  of  whom  ?-. — The  examination  which  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  holds  at  our  Bristol  Trade  School  at 
present,  which  is  an  annual  examination.  It  is  done  at  once.  It  gets 
rid  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  inspection. 

2040.  Then  you  wish  to  have  the  results  tested  by  an  examination 
conducted  how  ? — As  these  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  are 
now  conducted. 

2041.  How  does  that  diflFer  from  inspection  ? — Essentially.  I  just 
now  explained  it.     It  is  an  examination  on  paper. 

2042.  Entirely  on  paper  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  we  want  any  further 
examination.     The  committee  are  quite  competent  for  everything  else. 

2043.  Then  you  would  not  require  a  machinery  for  inspection,  but 
you  would  make  grants  to  the  separate  schools  ? — Yes.  There  would 
require  to  be  some  inspectors,  but  nothing  like  the  apparatus  of  inspec- 
tion which  you  have  now  in  elementary  schools. 

2044.  Do  you  think  that  the  endowments  at  present  in  the  country 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  pui-pose  if  they  were  adapted  to  it  ? — ^I  think 
60 ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  indeed. 

2045.  You  have  not  thought  at  all  about  the  use  that  could  be  made 
of  those  endowments  ? — ^No,  except  that  I  have  read  in  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth's  book  an  account  of  them,  and  I  know  that  there  is  an 
enormous  sum  available,  and  that  there  must  be  some  new  distribution 
of  it  in  some  way  or  another. 

2046.  Did  you  intend  the  training  school  you  proposed  to  be  sup- 
ported like  the  present  training  schools,  partly  by  private  subscriptions, 
or  entirely  by  the  Government  ? — I  should  think  partly  by  private 
subscriptions. 

2047.  How  high  up  in  the  social  scale  would  you  carry  this  system 
which  you  propose  of  grants  from  the  Government  ? — TUl  you  get  up 
to  the  level  of  the  grammar  school. 

2048.  "  The  grammar  school "  is  such  a  very  vague  line  to  draw  ? — 
I  should  be  glad,  for  my  own  part,  if  the  whole  middle  class  were  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  physical  science.  That  perhaps  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  I  think  the  lower  or  industrial  section  of  the  middle  class 
might.  I  think  there  is  one  group  of  schools  that  ought  to  look  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Another  group  of  schools  ought 
to  look  to  the  Universities.  I  think  the  group  of  trade  schools  ought 
to  keep  their  eyes  off  the  Universities,  aud  the  Universities  to  keep  their 
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eyes  off  them.     They  belong  to  the  side  of  application,  and  to   the  Sev, 

Department  of  Science  and  Art.    There  is  another  group  which  looks  ^-  -Miwe/ey, 

to  learning  in  the  abstract,  and  to  the  Universities.     The  Universities  ^■■^•>  P-^-S- 

ignore  practice  essentially,  and  always  must  and  always  will.  28th  M     1865 

2049.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  this  should  be  done  ' 
directly  by  the  Government  than,  for  instance,  by  the  London  Univer- 
sity ? — I  think  so.    It  is  perhaps  not  fair  for  me  to  say  this.    I  imagine 

if  it  were  done  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  by  the  Government, 
leaving  as  much  voluntary  agency  as  you  can  in  it,  it  would  best 
prosper. 

2050.  How  would  you  propose  to  extend  such  a  system  over  the 
country,  because  the  Government  already  make  such  grants  as  you 
describe  to  the  Bristol  Trade  School  ? — ^I  think  that  the  report  of  this 
Commission  will  be  the  first  step  towards  it;  that  the  public  will 
become  through  it  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes. 

2051.  You  look  to  voluntary  action  ? — Very  much. 

2052.  To  voluntary  agency  for  spreading  this  kind  of  teaching  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  Church  would  take  it  up  on  its  side.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Dissenters  would  take  it  up  on  their  side.  You  had 
better  let  those  gentlemen  come  together,  as  they  prefer  to  come 
together.  I  think  a  good  deal  would  be  done  if  the  subject  were 
well  popularized,  particularly  if  there  existed  a  middle  class  or  trade 
training  school. 

2053.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  training  schools  for  the  middle  classes 
partly  supported  by  State  funds,  and  that  there  should  be  a  provision  at 
the  State  expense  for  examination  ?— I  think  so. 

2054.  Have  you  considered  the  objection  that  would  doubtless  be 
made,  that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  take  public  money  to  assist  the 
education  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it  themselves  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  do  so.  They  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  it  themselves  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  them  to  pay  for  it  on  public 
considerations.  The  consideration  is  a  public  one.  It  is  for  the  public 
benefit  that  these  subjects  should  be  taught  to  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country.  The  private  good  follows,  but  perhaps  it  is  long  behind. 
You  go  to  a  person  of  the  middle  class,  and  you  say,  "  for  the  good  of 
the  public  let  your  son  learn  these  things."  Of  course  you  cannot  ex- 
pect him  to  do  it.  They  are  considerations  connected  with  the  material 
well-being  of  the  country,  which  are  of  vast  importance.  The  private 
good  comes  af  cerwards,  and  as  the  result  of  the  other. 

2055.  Why  upon  that  principle  would  you  stop  the  State  assistance 
at  that  class  which  attends  the  grammar  schools  ? — If  you  go  above  the 
grammar  schools  you  find  that  public  endowments,  or  at  any  rate  some 
external  funds,  do  very  largely  supplement  the  education. 

2056.  Would  you  consider  that  State  aid  out  of  the  taxes  ought 
really  to  be  claimed  upon  the  same  condition  as  the  external  aid  that  is 
given  to  the  great  public  schools  and  the  universities  from  past 
endowments  ? — No,  I  would  not  put  it  exactly  on  the  same  ground  ;  I 
should  put  it  on  this  public  ground,  that  that  class  of  schools  is  pro- 
vided for  ;  the  education  is  perhaps  the  best  kind  of  education  for 
those  persons  ;  that  class,  therefore,  is  provided  for  ;  and  it  is  expe- 
dient for  the  State,  and  it  will  yield  an  ample  return  to  the  public 
revenue,  to  give  to  boys  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturing  class  an. 
education  more  directly  connected  with  and  tending  to  promote  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 

2057.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  seem  to  divide  the  middle  classes  into  two 
11643.  O 
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Sev.         sections,  the  lower  middle  section,  that  you  would  propose  to  provide 
H.jUoeelet/,     an  education  for  after  the  manner  you  have  just  been  describing,  .and 
M.A.,F.Jl.S.  ^jjg  upper  middle  section  ;  is  there  not  a  middle  section  between  those 
SSthMar  1865  *^°  consisting  of  people  who  go  into  counting-houses,  who  are  trained 
'        '  to  be  merchants,  and  who  would  need  some  kind  of  education  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  was  proper  to  the  lower  section,  and  different 
from  that  which  was  proper  to  the  upper  section  ? — The  linendraper, 
the  grocer,  and  that  class  of  persons ;  is  that  what  the  question  con- 
templates ? 

2058.  Yes  ;  and  the  merchant  also  ? — They  would  put  that  upon  a 
literary  basis  more.  They  would  know  modern  languages  for  instance. 
I  think  modern  languages  might  go  very  well  in  some  cases  with  the 
trade  school.     We  have  often  thought  of  adding  it  to  ours. 

2059.  In  that  middle  class  school  you  would  propose  the  cultivation 
of  mathematics,  and  possibly  some  -amount  of  Latin  ? — I  think  then  you 
come  upon  the  grammar  school  very  much. 

2060.  Are  we  not  really  describing  a  section  that  stands  between  the 
two  that  you  have  hitherto  been  referring  to  especially  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
differ  from  a  great  many  others,  but  I  myself  cannot  value  as  a  branch 
of  education  anything  that  is  essentially  and  necessarily  superficial, 
pretentious,  and  unreal.-  I  think  Latin  and  Gi-reek,  added  to  modem 
languages,  for  the  class  of  which  you  speak  would  be  of  that .  kind. 
It  would  want  that  character  of  reality,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty,  and 
of  depth  that  is  all  important,  if  not  for  the  boys,  for  the  master,  and 
for  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school ;  of  something  to  be  done  well 
in  the  school. 

2061.  I  did  not  refer  to  Greek,  I  merely  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  such  education  in  Latin  as  would  serve  the  purposes  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  English  ?  —  Consider  how  very  little  that  would  be. 
It  would  only  give  the  boy,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  an  opportu- 
nity of  quoting  two  or  three  passages,  using  a  Latin  word  every  now  and 
then,  and  seeming  to  be  a  better  taught  man  than  he  really  is.  I  may 
be  mistaken.  It  gives  a  certain  polish  undoubtedly,  and  it  enables  a 
man  to  speak  with  more  accuracy  probably,  and  his  utterance  is  all 
the  better ;  he  pronounces  better ;  in  this  way  it  has  a  conventional 
value  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  training  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
formation  of  his  character,  I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  amounts  to 
much,  unless  he  learns  it  well. 

2062.  Have  you  any  opinions  with  regard  to  the  training  of  that 
middle  section  of  the  middle  class  to  which  I  have  particularly  invited 
your  attention  ? — ^I  think  modern  languages  ought  to  be  its  centre, 
and  perhaps  a  little  mathematics.  Three  books  of  EucUd  and  algebra 
would  be  suitable  for  that  class,  but  particularly  modern  languages, 
French  and  German.  I  think  you  might  do  that  well,  and  would  easily 
get  masters. 

2063.  Would  you  at  aU  contetaplate  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  that  kind  of  education  ? — ^I  think  that  might  be  done  in  the 
same  way.  They  might  have  a  training  school.  The  training  school 
might  not  be  so  costly.  The  masters  might  pay  a  proportion.  I  think 
that  grammar  schools,  and  the  public  schools  even,  should  have  their 
masters  trained  in  normal  schools.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
so.  It  is  necessary  in  France,  and  I  believe  in  Germany,  that  the 
teachers,  even  the  highest,  should  go  through  the  normal  schools. 

2064.  I  suppose  in  the  education  of  that  middle  section  you  would 
contemplate  also  some  element  of  science  ? — Yes. 

2065.  (ilifr.  Erie.)  Would  you  preclude  masters  from  opening  and 
teaching  schools  who  hare  aot  that  certificate  ? — No. 
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2066.  Would  you  only  secure  them  a  preferential  advantage  ? — We  Set; 
could  not  refuse  it  to  them.                                                                             -ff-  Moaeley, 

2067.  {Rev.  A.  W.   Thorold.)  You  have  suggested  one  method  for  ^.A^JFJl^S. 
raising  the  standard  of  masters  of  lower  middle  schools.     Can  you  28th  Mar  1865 
suggest  any  other  ? — ^No  ;  no  other  occurs  to  me.     They  would  have  ' 
come  from  the  class  of  pupil-teachers.     They  would  have  been  through 

the  training  schools,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  would  have  been 
cultivated  there.  Then  you  would  put  them  into  your  trade  normal 
school,  and  they  would  get  opportunities  of  special  instruction  in  the 
teaching  of  trade-school  subjects  there. 

2068.  An  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  in  former  evidence, 
that  the  necessity  in  many  instances  for  the  head  masters  of  endowed 
schools  to  be  clergymen  operates  unfavourably  on  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession. Is  that  your  opinion  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  have  the  strongest 
opinion  that  all  important  institutions  of  education  should  have  clergy- 
men at  their  head.  I  think  you  cannot  get  the  thing  that  the  clergy- 
man represents  represented  in  the  school  without  putting  him  in  the 
first  place  of  the  school.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  school  will  go  right 
morally  unless  it  is  based  somehow  or  another  on  religious  instruction. 
If  you  put  it  anywhere  in  the  school,  it  mast  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  master,  and  he  by  his  profession  strongly  and  positively  would 
represent  it  if  he  were  a  clergyman,  and  be  pledged  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  high  moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  it  all  depends. 
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The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  is  completed  in 
five  and  a  half  yearly  terms,  and  the  cadets  obtain  their  commissions  in  that 
time  if  they  have  obtained  promotion  from  class  to  class  re^larly  by  passing- 
successfully  the  prescribed  examinations.  If  they  faU  in  one  class  promotion 
they  may  remain  six  terms,  but  no  lonfi^er.  In  the  examination  of  the  last 
commission  class  at  Woolwich,  December  1864,  there  were  ten  gentlemen  cadets* 
who  had  once  failed  in  class  promotion,  and  were  consequently  in  their  sixth 
term  at  their  final  examination.  They  all  gained  the  qualifying  minimum, 
and  came  out  in  the  order  of  merit  as  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  following 
return : — 

Table  I. 


Order  of 

Merit 
at  Admis- 
sion 
Examina- 
tion. 


10 
12 
19 
22 
25 
34 
43 
44 
46 
49 


No.  of  Mathe- 
matical Marks 
gained  at  Admis- 
sion Examination, 


Pure.       Mixed. 


975 
865 

1,360 
900 

1,400 
805 
800 
710 
795 
710 


235 
330 
720 
485 
380 
330 
295 
375 
325 
300 


Whether 

they  took  up 

Classics. 


No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Order  of 
Merit 

on 
leaving 
after  Six 
Terms. 


14 
32 
42 
40 
23 
26 
35 
22 
20 
24 


*  They  entered  in  January  1862. 
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.  Bev.  From  the  foreg^oing  return  it  appears  that  of  ten  gentlemen  cadets,  whose 

H.  Moseley,     period  at  the  academy  was  extended  to  three  years,  owing  to  faiUug  once  in 

M.A.,  F.S.S.   class  promotion,  only  two  of  them  had  taken  up  classics  at  their  admission 

examination. 

28th  Mar.  1865.      xhe  annexed  return  shows  the  number  of  marks  in  mathematics  gained  on 

admission  by  the  remainder  of  the  same  commission  class,  and  whether  or  no 

ihey  took  up  classics,  also  their  order  of  merit  on  leaving. 

Table  II. 

Final  Examination,  December  1864,  of  Thirty  Gentlemen  Cadets, 

who  entered  July  1862,  after  2J  Terms. 


No.  of  Marks 

Order  of 

gained,  on  Admis- 

Whether 

Order  of 

Merit  on 

sion,  in 

they  took  np 

Merit 

Admis- 

Mathematics. 

on 

sion. 

Classics. 

leaving. 

Pure. 

Mixed. 

1 

1,425 

395 

1,868 

1 

2 

940 

305 

1,830 

34 

3 

1,650 

710 

No, 

6 

4 

1,200 

535 

1,284 

3 

5 

1,305 

370 

1,228 

10 

6 

1,205 

380 

1,487 

9 

7 

1,140 

400 

1,578 

11 

8 

955 

.575 

1,281 

30 

9 

1,555 

385 

No. 

4 

10 

1,045 

475 

906 

5 

11 

1,420 

655 

No. 

2 

12 

1,275 

420 

No. 

37 

13 

1,225 

495 

No. 

15 

14 

1,200 

595 

No. 

8 

15 

1,065 

315 

1,175 

19 

17 

1,685 

G85 

No. 

7 

18 

1,445 

410 

401 

18 

19 

1,420 

720 

No. 

12 

20 

1,260 

540 

1,250 

33 

23 

850 

205 

719 

36 

24 

1,225 

355 

No. 

25 

25 

1,085 

405 

1,015 

27 

23 

1,000 

380 

No. 

31 

30 

935 

250 

1,029 

21 

32 

1,385 

375 

No. 

39 

40 

850 

315 

No. 

13 

44 

1,040 

150 

No. 

38 

45 

1,045 

300 

No. 

17 

47 

860 

150 

No. 

16 

48 

895 

220 

691 

29 

Table  III. 

Return  of  Fifteen  Gentlemen  Cadets  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  but  v/ho 

each,  on  one  occasion,  lost  promotion  from  class  to  class. 


Order  of 

Merit  on 
Admis- 


21 

22 
26 
27 


No.  of  Marks 
gained,  on  Admis- 
sion, in 
Mathematics. 


Pure.       Mixed. 


1,125 

1,120 

1,170 

790 


175 
260 
190 
430 


Whether 

they  took  up 

Classics. 


604 
976 


No. 


No. 


Failed  once  in  Class 
Promotion. 
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Order  of 
Merit  on 
Admis- 
sion. 


29 
31 
33 
34 
35 
36 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 


No.  of  Marks 
gained,  on  Admis- 
sion, in 
Mathematics. 


Pure. 


830 

1,095 

965 

1,040 

1,050 

870 

800 

1,160 

925 

835 

840 


Mixed. 


190 
295 
185 
176 
495 
200 
365 
195 
305 
230 
250 


Whether 

they  took  up 

Classics. 


450 
900 


1,102 


879 


No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Failed  once  in  Class 
Promotion.' 


Rtv. 

H.  Moadey, 

M.A.,  F.R.S. 

28th  Mar.  1865. 


Four  Cadets  who  lost  their  Term  from  other  causes,  or  -withdrew. 


16 

1,250 

400 

37 

1,025 

385 

36 

1,050 

3G0 

49 

820 

435 

1,128 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Busticated. 
Withdrawn. 

Do. 
Sick. 


On  reference  to  the  foregoing  table  (Table  II.)  we  find  No.  1  gains  on  admis- 
sion, in  pure  mathematics,  1,425;  in  mixed,  395;  total,  1,820.  In  classics 
he  gains  1,868,  and  comes  out  at  his  final  examination  1st  on  the  list. 

Nos.  3  and  17  gain  respectively,  in  pure  mathematics,  1,650  and  1,685 ;  in 
mixed,  71 0  and  685 ;  total,  2,360  and  2,570  in  mathematics  respectively,  or  540 
and  760  more  than  No.  1 ;  but  neither  of  them  took  up  classics.  They  came 
out  only  6th  and  7th  in  order  of  merit. 

In  comparing  men  of  about  equal  mathematical  abilities  on  admission,  we 
find  as  follows : — 


Order  of  Merit 

on 

Admission. 

N~ 


In  Pure 
Mathematics. 


1,200  Marks. 
,305       „ 
205       „ 
.045       „ 


Order  of  Merit 

at  Final 
Examination. 


All  take 

up 
Classics. 


■   3 

10 

9 

.   5 


between       6  &  7 


Average         -        -        -       1,188|- 
Average  Slathematical:  1       i  e^Qa 
Pure  and  Mixed        -/       ^•°'  * 
All  these  took  up  classics  on  admission,  gaining  respectively  1,284,  1,228, 
1,487,  and  906  in  that  subject,  and  came  out  of  the  academy  3rd,  10th,  9th, 
and  5th  in  order  of  merit. 

Compare  with  the  above  four  the  following  seven,  who  gain  about  the  same 
numbers  in  pure  mathematics,  but  did  not  take  up  classics  for  admission 
examination : — 

Order  of  Merit 

at  Final 
Examination. 


Order  of  Merit 

on 

Admission. 


No.  121 


13 
21 
24 
28 
32 
39 


Who  gain 

on 
Admission. 


In  Pure 
Mathematics. 

1,275  Marks. 

1,225  „ 

1,125  „ 

1,225  „ 

1,000  „ 

1,385  „ 

1,160  „ 


None  of  these 

took  up 

Classics,  they 

came  out. 


r37th. 

15th. 

Failed. 

25th. 
j  31st. 

39th. 
LFailed. 


Average         -        -        -     1,1 99  J 

Average  Mathematical:  "I      ■,  cA,a 

Pure  and  Mixed      -/     ''"*''■ 
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Rev.  Four  cadets,  with  an  averafje  of  1,188}  marks  in  pure  mathematics,  or  of 

H.  Mosdey,     1,573}  in  pure  and  mixed,  and  taking  up  classics  at  entrance  examination,  get 

3f.il.,  F.S.S.    at  their  final  examination  an  average  place  between  6th  and  7th  in  order  of 

merit,  although  classics  count  for  nothing  in  the  work  of  the  academy. 

28thMar.l865.      Seven  cadets,  with  an  average  of  l,199f  marks  in  pure  mathematics,  or  of 

1,541-f-  in  pure  and  mixed,  and  not  taking  up  classics  at  entrance  examination, 

get  an  average  place  between  32nd  and  33rd  in  order  of  merit,  putting  the  two 
who  failed  at  40,  i.e.,  one  below  the  lowest  who  passed. 

Nos.  9  and  11  (Table  II.)  did  not  take  up  classics,  but  being  both  very 
GOOD  mathematicians,  gaining  1,940  and  2,076  marks  respectively  in  mathe- 
matics (pure  and  mixed),  they  more  than  held  their  own,  and  came  out  4th 
and  2nd  in  order  of  merit. 

On  the  other  hand.  No.  2,  though  a  first-rate  classic,  a  fact  to  which  he 
owed  his  high  place  at  his  admission  examination,  was  but  a  very  moderate 
mathematician,  and  would  appear  not  to  have  been  able  to  keep  his  place ;  he 
lost  32  places  in  his  class  but  withput  losing  his  class. 

On  referring  to  the  24  cadets  who  in  June  1862  came  in  in  the  lower  half  of 
their  batch,  viz.,  in  order  of  merit  fimm  No.  26  to  49  inclusive  (Tables  II. 
and  III.),  it  will  be  observed  that  17  of  them  did  not  take  up  classics.  Of 
these  17,  two  withdrew,  one  was  absent  from  other  causes,  eight  failed  in 
class  promotion,  leaving  only  six  out  of  17  who  passed  in  the  2i  years 
Tesidence. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  a  first-rate  mathematical  scholar  will 
hold  Ifis  own  generally  at  the  academy,  even  if  he  did  not  prove  himself  a  good 
classical  scholar  at  his  admission  examination ;  but  amongst  men  of  average 
mathematical  attainments,  those  who  have  also  a  knowledge  of  classics  would 
appear  to  have  the  advantage  at  the  academy  over  those  who  have  not  studied 
them. 

Classics  are  a  proof  of  a  more  sound  education. 

Too  much  importance,  however,  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  &ct  of  classics 
being  taken  up  or  not  at  the  entrance  examinations,  for  many  may  have  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  them  and  yet  not  select  them  as  one  of  their  five  subjects. 


Appendix  B. 


Bristol  Trade  and  Mining  Schools, 
Sib,  Thursday,  I3th  AprU  1865. 

Thb  Rev.  Canon  Moseley  has  asked  me  to  send  you  an  analysis  of  the 
trades  which  the  pupils  of  our  schools  follow  after  leaving.  I  send  you  this 
for  the  past  two  years.  During  this  time  67  boys  and  young  men  have  left 
the  upper  part  of  the  school.  Those  who  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  school 
can  have  no  interest  for  you,  since  they  have  learnt  nothing  with  us  but  what 
is  taught  in  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 
Of  these  57— 

10  have  become  engineers. 
8     „        „       miners. 

13     „        „       clerks. 

3  „        „       sailors. 

2     „        „       watchmakers. 

11  „        „       other  mechanical  trades. 
6     „        „       warehousemen. 

1  still  unsettled. 

4  have  left  for  other  schools. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Roby,  Esq.  Thos.  Coomber. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  29tli  March  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  SiANLBr. 

Lord  Ltttblton. 

Sir  Stafford  Nokthcote. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Kev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold.  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

James  Paget,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  called  in  and  examined.         J.  Paget,  JSiq^ 

2069.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ?—        F^'s' 
Yes.  '_' 

2070.  You  are  connected  with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — Yes.     29tli  Mar.  1865. 

2071.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it  ? — I  have  been      — — 

there  as  a  student  and  teacher  altogether  for  30  years,  hut  I  have  been 
teaching  there  for  about  25  years. 

2072.  Were  you  connected  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  was 
for  a  time  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

2073.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  ? — ^Yes. 

2074.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  collegiate  establishment  ? 
— I  was  for  a  time  wai'den  of  a  collegiate  establishment  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  some  years  ago. 

2075.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  establishment ;  what  are  its 
objects  ? — Students  were  there  .idmitted  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
hospital  under  regulations  which  were,  so  far  as  we  could  make  them, 
similar  to  the  regulations  observed  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

2076.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  still  going  on  ? — Yes. 

2077.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Has  that  establishment  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  discipline  and  moral  habits  of  the  students,  or  was  it  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  direct  instruction  ? — For  the  discipline  and  habits  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  students  studying  in  the  hospital. 

2078.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the  hospital  itself? — The  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  class  of  students  was  given  in  the  hospital,  but  a  certain 
number  were  admitted  into  the  college. 

2079.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  intended  to  give  them  the  advantage 
of  a  college  life  combined  with  instruction  ? — Yes. 

2080.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  you  must  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  which 
these  young  men  come  up  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — Yes  ;  per- 
haps I  should  add  also  that  I  had  opportunities  of  acquainting  myself 
with  the  state  of  knowledge  of  many  others  than  those  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  from  having  been  for  about  10  years  one  of  the  examiners 
of  candidates  for  the  medical  service  of  the  Army  and  the  East  India 
company. 

2081.  From  the  results  of  your  experience  in  these  different  ways, 
what  is  your  impression  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  young 
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J.  Paget,  Esq.,  men  bring  on  their  entrance  to  the  medical  profession  ? — I  hare  had  nO' 
F.R.C.S.,      personal  knowledge  by  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  general 
FM.S.        information  of  students  coming  to  the  schools,  but  I  take  as  a  guide  to- 
2<»thM^i865  **  *^®  subjects  required  in  the  examinations  previous  to  the  entrance 
'        '  on  medical  studies  at  the  different  examining  Boards  of   London, 
especially  the  London  University  for  one,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  another.     I  take  it  that  in  both  places  they  require  as  much  know- 
ledge as  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  candidates,  the  College 
of  Surgeons  requiring  a  much  less  amount  than  the  London  University ; 
perhaps,  therefore,  indicating  what  is  the  smallest  amount  of  knowledge 
with  which  students  can  commence  the  study  of  medicine. 

2082.  From  what  class  of  society,  generally  speaking,  do  young  men 
come  to  you  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — The  range  is  very  wide  ; 
some  are  the  sons  of  persons  of  considerable  property,  others  are  com- 
paratively poor,  many  are  the  sons  of  those  who  are  already  in  medical 
practice.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  hereditary  in  medical 
practice,  a  large  number  of  our  students  are  the  sons  of  those  already 
engaged  in  practice,  and  to  whom  therefore  they  succeed.  Speaking 
of  the  manner  of  education,  I  should  say  that  the  gi'eater  part  of  them 
are  educated  in  the  better  class  of  proprietary  schools  and  grammar 
schools  throughout  England,  some  few  at  the  larger  public  schools,  and 
of  course  a  certain  number  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford. 

2083.  In  short,  it  is  from  what  may  be  called  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
middle  class  that  you  derive  the  practitioners  ? — Yes. 

2084.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
they  come  as  well  instructed  in  general  knowledge  as  can  be  expected  ? 
— I  thought,  as  that  question  might  be  asked,  it  might  be  well  to  bring 
with  me  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  to  the  subjects  in 
which  student  must  be  instructed.  Every  student,  before  commencing  the 
study  of  surgery,  is  required  to  pass  an  examination.  1 .  Reading  aloud 
a  passage  from  some  English  author :  2.  Writing  from  dictation : 
3.  English  grammar  :  4.  Writing  a  short  English  composition,  such  as 
a  description  of  a  place,  an  account  of  some  natural  or  useful  product,  or 
the  like  :  5.  Arithmetic.  No  candidate  will  be  passed  who  does  not 
show  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  com- 
pound, of  vulgar  fractions,  and  of  decimals.  6.  Questions  on  the 
geography  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Isles  :  7.  Questions 
on  the  outlines  of  English  history,  that  is,  the  succession  of  the 
sovereigns  and  the  leading  events  of  each  reign  :  8.  Euclid,  Books  1 
and  2  :  9.  Translation  of  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Caesai-'s  Com- 
mentaries, De  Bella  Gallico.  That  includes  the  whole  list  of  subjects 
which  are  compulsory,  but  he  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  one  of 
seven  subjects,  of  which  he  has  his  choice.  Those  include, — 1 .  Trans- 
lation of  a  passage  from  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Greek  :  2.  Translation  of 
a  passage  from  Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles  X.  :  3.  Translation 
of  a  passage  from  the  first  two  books  of  Schiller's  Geschichte  des 
dreissigjdhrigen  Krieges.  Besides  these  translations  into  English, 
the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions  on  the  grammar  of 
each  subject,  whether  compulsory  or  selected  ;  mathematics,  algebra 
to  simple  equations  inclusive,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  botany.  From 
those  seven  subjects  he  must  choose  one,  but  the  compulsory  subjects 
ai-e  those  which  I  read  before.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
largest  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  required  includes  the 
abUity  in  the  highest  subject  to  translate  something  from  one  of  the 
books  of  Csesar's  Commentaries.  In  addition  to  that  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  French  or  of  Greek,  or  some  one  of  the  other  subjects  mentioned. 
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2085.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Greek  is  included  ? — Only  as  a  voluntary  J.  Paget,  Esq.. 
subject.  F.R.C.S., 

2086.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  lieu  of  the  examina-        FJt.S. 
tion  which  you  have  just  described,  you  accept  the  verdicts  of  other  29th Mar  1865 
examining  bodies  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  examina-  ' 
tions  which  stand  in  lieu  of  that  which  has  to  be  passed  at  the  College 

of  Surgeons.  Any  student  having  passed  one  of  a  very  large  number 
of  examinations  which  are  indicated  in  this  paper,  and  all  of  which  are 
regarded  as  being  of  a  higher  stamp  than  that  which  is  made  compul- 
sory at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  may  evade  that  examination  altogether. 

2087.  Which  is  the  usual  threshold  through  which  your  candidates 
come,  one  of  those  enumerated  examinations  or  your  own  compulsoiy 
one  ? — The  compulsory  one  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  I  believe 
the  next  most  frequent  is  that  of  the  London  University. 

2088.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  examination  is  it ;  is  it  previous  to 
being  admitted  as  students  ? — ^Previous  to  being  admitted  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

2089.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  with  regard 
to  the  future  proficiency  of  students  in  the  study  of  medicine,  that  they 
bring  to  it  a  good  general  education  and  intelligence  in  general  subjects 
before  they  embark  on  a  professional  career  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 

2090.  Do  you  think  that  upon  the  whole  young  men  come  up  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  information  on  those  subjects  when  they  enter  the 
medical  profession  ? — ^I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  their  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  might  be  included  under  the  head  of 
science,  as  distinguished  from  literary  matters,  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

2091.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  important,  that  they  should  have 
that  education  which  would  the  best  strengthen  and  develop  their 
faculties,  or  that  they  should  have  an  education  more  specially  directed 
to  physical  science  and  subjects  which  are  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  the  medical  profession  ? — I  could  not  say,  at  once  for  all, 
which  of  those  two  might  be  most  important  previous  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  If  a  literary  or  a  classical  education  is  cai-ried  to  its  highest 
point  it  admirably  qualifies  a  man  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  ;  but  that  which  I  observe  most  is,  that  few  students  who 
have  been  educated  in  classics  reach  any  such  point  of  knowledge  as 
to  give  their  minds  any  special  strength  or  ability  to  turn  at  once 
to  any  other  subject.  Even  those  students  who  are  examined  at  the 
London  University  for  the  mati'iculation  examination,  and  who  are 
among  the  best  who  commence  medicine,  cannot  be  said  to  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  as  to  be  thereby  qualified,  either  by  high 
discipline  or  by  learning,  for  entering  at  once  upon  the  study  of  me- 
dicine. My  impression,  therefore,  is  that  if  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
is  so  limited,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  by  previous  education,  it  would 
be  far  better  if  they  had  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in  scientific 
subjects  as  they  now  possess  in  classics. 

2092.  Great  physicians  have  often  been  great  scholars,  have  they 
not  ? — I  think  if  we  had  none  but  great  scholars  to  teach  medicine  to, 
we  should  teach  it  with  great  success,  but  we  have  to  teach  it  to  many 
very  little  scholars. 

2093.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  reference  to  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  what  was  the  peculiar  course  of 
study  there  ? — There  was  no  separate  course  of  study  ;  the  students 
were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  of  the  whole  school. 

2094.  Did  they  not  read  classics  thoughout  the  time  ? — ^No. 

2095.  How  long  do  they  remain  there  generally  ? — Their  remaining 
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J.  Paget,  JBaq.,  is  voluntary,  but  it  commonly  extends  over  the  whole  period  of  their 

p'^'k"      studies — three  years, 

•J J*  2096.  How  many  are  there  there  now  ? — Somewhere  between  35 

^^thjtlar.  1865.  ^"^  '^^'     ■'■  ^**  ""*  know  the  exact  number. 

., '      20&7<  Is  that  as  many  as  have  ever  been  there  ? — ^Tes. 

2098.  Was  it  the  view  of  the  founders  of  it  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  department  of  that 
kind  from  any  bad  results  which  you  may  have  observed  in  the  moral 
character  of  any  of  the  students  during  the  course  of  their  study  ?— 
I  think  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  a 
medical  school  to  have  some  one  in  auliiority  resident  with  a  certain 
number  of  students  resident  with  him,  who-  might  exercise  a  general 
guidance  over  the  moral  condition  of  the  students. 

2099.  I  only  wish  to  know  as  a  fact  whether  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  moral  state  of  medical  students  was  bad,  and  exposed  to  par- 
ticular danger  ? — ^I  think  not  worse  in  any  sense  than  that  of  any 
young  men  of  their  age  collected  together  in  large  numbers, .  but 
certainly  making  supervision  very  advisable. 

2100.  Many  of  them  lodge  where  they  can  about  London  ? — Yes. 

2101.  {Lord  Taunton^  From  your  experience  have  you  been  able 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  comparative  v^ue  of  the  education  generally 
given  in  the  three  classes  of  schools,  endowed  schools,  proprietary 
schools,  and  private  schools  respectively  ? — No,  I  could  not  form  any 
estimate. 

2102.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution has  been  a  successful  experiment  ? — ^Yes. 

2103.  Could  you  say  whether,  in  observing  the  subsequent  life  of 
those  who  have  been  there,  it  has  seemed  favourable  compared  with 
others  ? — .Yes  ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
school  has  been  improved  by  it. 

2104.  Is  there  any  other  such  institution  in  London  ? — ^I  think  the 
plan  is  carried  out  in  some  measure  at  King's  College  ;  not  exclusively 
-for  medical  students,  but  for  students  of  all  classes. 

2105.  Is  there  anything  similar  at  Guy's  Hospital  ? — No  ;  there  is  no 
■college  there. 

2106.  Are  you  acquainted  with  an  institution  which  I  believe  is 
-doing  well,  called  the  Sydenham  College,  at  Birmingham  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  anything  of  it  personally. 

2107.  I  think  you  said,  that  these  young  people  coming  up  for 
admission  are  very  ill  prepared  as  to  scientific  subjects  ? — Entirely. 
Por  the  most  part  they  have  not  studied  them  at  all. 

2108.  Is  their  literary  preparation  better  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  it 
may  be  called  very  fair,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
it. 

2109.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  college  ? — ^At  this  time  it  is  Dr. 
Andrew. 

2110.  There  never  has  been  a  clergyman  at  the  head  of  it? — ^No, 
never. 

2111.  And  the  chaplain  gives  no  particular  instruction? — Not  any 
special  instruction  to  the  students  of  the  college. 

2112.  Is  there  a  chapel  at  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  parish 
church  used  as  a  chapel. 

2113.  Are  the  students  expected  to  attend  it  ? — Expected,  but  not 
compelled. 

2114.  Can  you  say  generally,  what,  the  charge  is  ? — The  general 
cost  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  living  in  lodgings.  There  are  no  special 
college  expenses,  but  the  arrangements  are  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
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'College  should,  on  the  whole,  be  as  little  as  possible  larger  than  that  J.  Paget,  E*q., 
of  living  in  lodgings.  F.R.C.S., 

2115.  The  out-students,  as  I  understand,  have  no  particular   con-        F.R.S. 
nexion  with  the  collegiate  department  ? — ^No.  29fliMar  1865 

2116.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  have  described  the  compulsory  subjects  ' * 

for  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  can  you  give  us  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  general  proficiency  of  the  candidates  in  different 

subjects  ? — I  believe  the  very  large  majority  of  those  who  are  candidates 
pass. 

21 17.  First  as  regards  the  reading  aloud  of  a  passage  from  some  Eng- 
lish author,  writing  from  dictation,  English  grammar,  and  writing 
a  short  English  composition  ;  are  there  any  of  them  that  fail  in  that  ? 
— ^I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  I  have 
heard  of  some  failing,  but  that  is  all.  The  examination  you  will 
observe  is  conducted  by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  It  is  not  conducted 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

2118.  From  your  experience  in  the  different  positions  which  you  have 
held,  are  you  able  to  inform  us  as  to  your  opinion  whether  the  young 
men  come  sufficiently  grounded  in  English  literature  and  in  this 
elementary  English  know)edge  ? — ^My  experience  of  the  examinations 
of  candidates  for  the  army  and  the  India  service,  who  are  all,  I  may 
say,  diplomatised  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  have  therefore 
passed  through  their  medical  studies,  is  that  several  of  them,  probably 
about  five  per  cent.,  could  only  have  passed  an  examination  of  that 
sort  under  very  great  indulgence. 

2119.  As  regards  arithmetic,  it  is  stated  that  no  candidate  wUl  be 
passed  who  does  not  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules, 
simple  and  compound,  of  vulgar  fractions,  and  of  decimals  ? — That  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing. 

2120.  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  their  qualification  in 
any  examination  of  which  you  speak  ? — ^No. 

2121.  Would  you  make  the  same  answer  with  regard  to  geography 
and  history  ? — ^Yes. 

2122.  And  mathematics  ? — There  again  there  is  no  subsequent  test 
at  all  to  which  they  are  submitted. 

2123.  With  regard  to  Latin,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Latin  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  medical  profession,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  very 
small  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary. 

2124.  Are  any  of  the  young  men  who  come  up  deficient  in  the 
small  amount  that  is  necessary  ? — The  only  knowledge  I  have  seen 
them  compelled  to  show  has  been  the  knowledge  required  in  the 
writing  of  Latin  prescriptions,  and  some  of  them  do  not  show  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  therein. 

2125.  The  little  acquaintance  with  Latin  that  is  necessary  I  sup- 
pose they  all  have  ? — They  all  have  a  little  acquaintance  with  Latin  ; 
of  course  some  have  a  much  larger  amount ;  but  aU  have  some  little 
acquaintance  with  Latin. 

2126.  I  suppose  we  are  to  gather  that  you  consider  the  greatest 
deficiency  in  the  education  of  these  young  men  that  come  before  you 
as  candidates  for  the  medical  profession  is  their  want  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  experimental  science  ? — Yes. 

2127.  "You  would  point  to  that  as  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the 
education  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fession ? — Yes.  I  might  illustrate  it  by  saying  this  : — ^All  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  supposed  to  assist  the  study  of  medicine  has  to  be 
acquired  after  they  begin  their  medical  studies.  For  example,  it  is 
highly  important  that  a  person  studying  medicine  should  be  taught  some- 
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J.  Paget,  Esq.,  thing  of  natural  history,  something  of  chemistry,  something  of  natural 
'^j^n^'g'      philosophy.      The  whole  of  those  things  have  to  be  taught  in  the 
'  '        medical  schools,  and  there  they  are  very  imperfectly  learnt,  having  to 
29th  Mar.  IS65.  ^^  studied  at  the  time  when  students  are   occupied  about   matters 
— — which  seem  to  them,  and  which  are  indeed,  very  much  more  imme- 
diately important,  such  as  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  other  subjects  which  they  are  quite 
aware  bear  on  the  daily  business  of  their  life.     The  result  therefore 
is,  that  students  complete  their  medical  education  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  any  one  branch  of  science  except  that   of  their  own 
profession. 

2128.  I  suppose  we  should  be  right  in  believing  that  the  whole 
time  that  a  young  man  is  able  to  give  at  a  medical  school  would  be 
profitably  employed  in  what  may  be  called  the  special  study  of 
medicine  ? — Certainly. 

2129.  And  therefore  that  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them  in  after 
life,  and  to  the  medical  profession  generally,  that  they  do  not 
come  up  grounded  in  that  scientific  knowledge  wliich  is  a  preparation 
for  it  ? — Yes. 

2130.  It  is  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  public  attention  has  been 
directed  more  to  the  necessity  of  education  in  experimental  science  of 
late  ;  do  you  find  that  they  come  any  better  prepared  than  they  did,  say 
five  years  ago  ? — I  think  they  are  rather  better  prepared  than  they  used 
to  be,  but  they  are  still  very  ill  prepared.  I  may  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  the  fact,  that  when  a  scheme  of  examination  is  made 
even  at  the  London  University  (which  I  hold  to  be  considerably  the 
best  for  the  generality  of  students)  there  is  a  sort  of  apology  made  for 
an  examination  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistiy,  and  that  while 
there  is  vei"y  little  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  an  examination  in 
classics  or  history  will  go,  there  is  put  in  a  notice  that  the  questions  in 
natural  philosophy  are  such  as  may  be  answered  after  attendance  on  a 
single  course  of  lectures.  And  again,  in  chemistry  it  is  distinctly 
indicated  that  only  very  elementary  questions  will  be  asked.  So  that 
there  is  a  very  narrow  limit  put  to  the  extent  to  which  examination 
is  to  be  carried  in  those  subjects,  but  there  is  no  such  limit  assigned  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  can'ied  in  classical  or  historical  studies. 

2131.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  complain  of  the  discouragement 
of  the  study  of  the  elementary  parts  of  physical  knowledge,  rather 
than  the  encouragement  of  classical  knowledge  ? — ^I  would  not  call 
it  discouragement.  I  think,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London,  I  may  say  that  the  Senate  would  be  very  glad  to  examine 
much  more  fully  in  those  subjects  if  they  expected  to  get  answers. 
They  examine  as  far  in  them  as  they  can  requii-e  of  the  candidates  ; 
but  I  think  they  are  aware  that  those  subjects  are  so  little  studied  in 
schools  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  ask  any  difiicult  questions,  or  to  alarm 
students  by  any  supposition  that  they  are  going  to  be  examined 
minutely  in  any  branch  of  natural  science. 

2132.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Has  the  course  of  your  duties  and  experience 
led  you  at  all  to  compare  the  comparative  education  of  the  candidates 
for  the  medical  profession  in  England  with  the  continent,  with  either 
France  or  Germany  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  previous  education  in  both  France  and  Germany  is 
better  thanin  England,  in  that  they  give  very  much  more  attention  to 
scientific  subjects  than  they  do  here. 

2133.  You  would  consider  that  the, education  of  similar  young  men 
in  France  and  Germany  is  such  as  to  ground  them  much  more-  in 
science  ? — Yes. 
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2134.  {Lord  Taunton.)   Do  you  mean  that  ia  these  schools  there  J.  Paget,  Esq., 
should  be  a  special  instruction  in  science  with  reference  to  the  medical      F.R.C.S., 
profession,  or  are  you  an  advocate  for  a  better  instruction  in  science        F.JR.S. 
than  now  exists  as  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  an  English  boy  ?  ,..,  77     ,o„, 
— ^As  a  part  of  the  general  education.    It  would  be  absurd  to  propose  ""        ' 
that  there  should  be  any  scheme  of  education  for  boys  preliminary  to 

medicine  alone,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  certain  measure 
of  scientific  education  is  necessary  for  all  persons  in  the  same  rank  of 
society  as  the  medical  profession. 

2135.  You  would  make  it  general  ? — Yes. 

2136.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  incompatible  with  still  re- 
taining the  element  of  classical  education  as  a  part  of  instruction  ? — I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  in  any  sense  incompatible. 

2137.  {Dr.  S/orrar.y  The  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  may  be 
considered  to  represent  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  profession,  and 
of  the  students  working  into  the  profession  ? — ^Yes. 

2138.  How  long  is  it  since  the  College  of  Surgeons  instituted  any 
preliminary  examination  in  arts  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2139.  About  three  or  four  years,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  have  thought 
it  was  six  or  seven  years.     I  do  not  know  the  exact  time. 

2140.  Previously  to  that  time  there  was  no  examination  in  arts  at 
all  ? — ^Except  with  a  very  limited  number  of  those  specially  apprenticed. 

2141.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  coming  to  study  the  medical 
profession  were  not  tested  as  to  their  knowledge  in  general  education 
at  all  ?— No. 

2142.  What  is  the  age  at  which  young  men  go  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  for  this  preliminary  examination  ? — Eighteen  or  19, 1  think. 

2143.  And  although  men  bringing  higher  qualifications  are  permitted 
to  pass  by  this  examination,  yet  the  practical  fact  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  students  studying  medicine  in  Loudon  do  pass  this  College  of  Surgeons 
examination  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  a  large  majority. 

2144.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  high  standard  ? — No. 

2145.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  standard  for  entering  profitably 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  ? — I  think  it  -would  be  very  desirable  if  it 
could  be  raised,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  could  be.  The  preliminaiy 
education  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  subsequent  profits  of  the 
profession.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  raised. 

2146.  It  might  be  raised,  I  presume,  if  the  general  education  of  the 
country  were  higher  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2147.  So  that,  in  fact,  what  you  would  deduce  from  this  examination, 
wliich  is  adapted  to  young  men  entering  a  profession  at  the  age  of 
18  or  19,  is  that  the  general  education  of  the  country  is  low  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

2148.  What  you  would  desire  probably  would  be  that  a  medical 
student  coming  to  attend  a  class  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  or,  say,  a 
class  of  chemistry,  should  have  such  a  general  education  as  might  enable 
you  with  confidence'  to  take  certain  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  for 
granted  ? — Yes. 

2149.  You  say  that  you  have  been  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
physiologj-.  In  some  of  your  lectures  you  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  making  constant  reference  to  the  elementary  facts  of  natural 
philosophy,  say,  for  instance,  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  bones.  You 
would  not  consider  it  safe  to  assume  that  all  the  class  understood  all 
the  principle  of  levers  ? — No. 

2150.  Then  again  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the  eye ;  I 
presume  you  would  find  it  necessary  to  begin  with  the  very  elements 
of  optical  science  ? — It  is  customary  in  medical  schools  to  make  a 
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J.  Paget,  Esq.,  certain  amount  of  optics  precede  the  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
F.R.C.S.,      eye. 
^■^■S-  2151.  So  that  the  custom  indicates  the  recognition  of  the  want  of 

29tliMar  1865  Preparation  on  these  subjects  ? — Yes. 

"        ■      2152.  The  same,  I  presume,  would  apply  to  acoustics,  to  hydraulics,, 
and  to  anything  connected  with  experimental  philosophy  ? — Yes. 

2153.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  it  apply  to  mathematics  generally  ? — 
They  are  hardly  applied  as  mathematics. 

2154.  But  applied  mathematics  ;  mechanics,  for  instance  ? — In  such 
subjects  as  acoustics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics  the  mathematical 
explanation  of  the  subjects  would  not  be  entered  upon. 

2155.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to 
assume  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  could  result  to  medical 
education  would  be  the  securing  on  the  part  of  young  men  commencing 
the  special  study  of  medicine  a  higher  standard  of  general  attainment  and 
intellectual  discipline  ? — I  think  that  is  self-evident ;  but  speaking  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine,  what  I  should  have  more  particularly  to  say  is  that 
although  it  is  very  desirable,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  the  whole  bulk 
of  knowledge  brought  to  the  study  of  medicine  should  be  increased,  it  ift 
more  particularly  desirable  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  should  be 
different ;  that  men  should  come  with  more  scientific  training,  even 
although  it  might  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  present 
literary  studies. 

2156.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  the  amount 
of  time  now  given  to  their  preparatory  education  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  classics  and  mathematics  might  be  diminished  with 
reference  to  their  future  life  ? — Provided  its  place  were  supplied  by 
some  teaching  in  natural  science. 

2157.  That  is  what  you  would  recommend  ? — ^Yes. 

2158.  Classics  and  mathematics  are  in  over  proportion  at  present  ? — 
Yes. 

2159.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  find  that  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  come  to  pass  at  the  London  University 
and  medical  colleges  are  better  qualified  for  medical  pursuits  ? — I  think 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  higher  grades  of  these  Universities 
and  taken  high  degrees  are  the  best  students  we  have  ;  but  those  who 
have  taken  ordinary  degrees  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  general  class 
of  students. 

2160.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  Latin  unimportant  for  medical 
students,  except  for  the  traditional  custom  of  the  profession,  to  write 
prescriptions  in  Latin;  would  you,  in  short,  dispense  with  Latin 
altogether  ?  —  I  should  hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  say  that 
altogether  ;  I  would  rather  say  that  I  do  not  think  Latin  at  all  more 
necessary  for  members  of  the  medical  profession  than  it  is  for  any 
persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 

2161.  When  you  speak  of  the  importance  of  physical  science  taking 
the  place  of  a  part  of  that  inefficient  classical  instruction,  (because  I 
understand  your  opinion  only  to  go  to  the  extent  of  substituting 
natural  science  for  inefficient  classical  instruction,)  is  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  mental  training,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  positive  knowledge 
acquired  ? — For  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  positive  knowledge  acquired, 
but  in  a  measure  also  for  the  mental  training.  Perhaps  I  might  put  it 
thus: — ^A  student  comes  to  study  medicine,  which  is  altogether  a  science 
of  observation.  He  has  to  use  all  his  senses  in  the  keenest  degree  to 
which  he  can  educate  them  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  before  a  student 
begins  the  study  of  medicine,  he  has  never  exercised  his  senses  about 
anything  but  his  amusements. 
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2162.  You  would  not  think  that  exercise  of  the  senses  by  means  of  J.  Paget,  Esq., 
amusements  quite  unimportant  ? — On  the  contrary,  very  important.  F.S.C.^., 

2163.  For  the  medical  man  ? — We  have  often,  for  instance,  amongst        F-^-S. 
the  best  students  those  who  for    amusement    have    studied    natural  „„*v^[7     ^.o.^ 
history.  29tli  Mar.  1865. 

2164.  I  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  amusement.  Do  you  think  the 
development  of  a  boy's  natural  faculties  in  games  an  unimportant 
element  in  his  education  as  a  medical  man  ? — No,  very  important. 

2165.  On  the  ground  of  quickening  habits  of  observation  ? Yes. 

2166.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  undesirable,  though 
it  is  the  custom,  that  all  the  scientific  knowledge  which  a  medical  man 
acquires  should  be  given  in  his  hospital  ? — You  mean  that  it  is  un- 
desirable that  all  the  scientific  knowledge  which  is  collateral  with 
medicine  should  be  given  in  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2167.  Yes  ?— Quite  so. 

2168.  Can  you  suggest  some  improvement  in  that  respect  as  bearing 
upon  the  general  condition  of  middle  class  education,  having  for  its 
object  to  supply  a  man  both  with  the  training  which  science  might 
give  him  and  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  auxiliary  science  before 
he  enters  on  his  profession  ?  Do  you  think  that  desirable  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  right  that  in  every  school  such  as  candidates  for  the 
medical  profession  resort  to  there  should  be  taught  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  either  general  natural  history,  or  at  least  some  branch 
of  natural  history. 

2169.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
medical  profession,  on  account  of  the  existing  interests,  to  do  away 
with  those  lectureships  in  hospitals  ? — No. 

2170.  You  think  that  might  be  done  ? — Easily. 

2171.  I  will  put  this  general  question,  Avhich  do  you  think  the  most 
important  for  a  country  surgeon  or  general  practitioner,  bearing  in 
mind  his  small  income,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  his  constant  contact 
with  under-educated  men,  such  as  a  board  of  guardians,  bearing  those 
facts  in  mind,  which  do  you  think  most  important  for  him,  to  have 
had  a  liberal  and  useful  education,  or  to  acquire  practical  expertness 
and  habits  of  observation  ? — A  liberal  and  useful  education,  if  under 
the  term  "  useful "  I  may  include  an  education  in  science. 

2172.  If  you  were  to  hear  it  said  in  the  present  day  that  medical 
men  are  much  too  refined  in  their  education,  much  too  literary,  much 
too  delicate  and  unfit  for  the  rough  usage  which  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  in  life,  and  that  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  make  more  of  the  early 
habits,  and  make  a  young  man  commence  the  use  of  his  fingers  i  i  the 
details  and  disagreeable  details  of  surgical  work  at  15  ;  shouki  you 
agree  with  that  opinion  ? — ^No. 

2173.  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  young  man  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  practical  details  of  his  profession,  bearing  in 
mind  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  country  surgeons,  not  of  pure  surgeons 
in  large  towns,  but  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  practitioner.  At  what 
age  do  you  think  he  ought  to  begin  first  the  scientific  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  subsequent  use,  and,  secondly,  the  practical  details  of  his  pro- 
fession ? — I  think  it  would  be  right  that  as  a  rule  students  should  be 
trained  in  general  education,  including  scientific  education,  up  to  17 
or  18,  and  that  then  they  should  proceed  in  some  manner  or  other  to 
the  study  of  their  profession.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  general  class 
of  students.  For  some  it  is  advisable  that  their  general  education 
should  be  continued  to  21  or  22. 

2174.  I  am  not  speaking  of  gentlemen  in  your  own  career,  the  hos- 
pital surgeon,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  practitioner.    You 
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J.  Pmet,  Esq.,  would  wish  him    by    18  to  have  completed  his   general    education, 
Fn'^'      ^""^  ^  ^^^®  included  in  that  a  considerable  amouiJf  of  positive  scientific 
'  information  ? — ^Yes. 

29thHar.  1865.      2175.  Do  you  think  that  by  that  time  it  would  be  possible  for  him 

to  acquii-e  all  the  scientific  information  of  a  general  kind  which  would 

be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  on  the  practical  part  of  his  work  ? — 
Yes. 

2176.  Do  you  think  with  reference  to  the  general  education  of 
the  class  of  persons  from  which  medical  students  of  the  ordinary 
kind  (stUl  adhering  to  the  same  class)  are  derived,  is  it  better  that  that 
superintendence  and  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be  conducted 
by  a  professional  board  of  persons  in  practice,  or  by  an  independent 
educational  board  ? — By  an  independent  educational  board. 

2177.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  further  views  besides  those 
with  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  favour  the  Commission  which 
you  would  wish  to  state  to  us  ? — The  main  point  as  to  which  I  felt 
interested  in  ofiering  evidence  to  the  Commission  is  the  deficiency  in 
scientific  education  of  thpse  who  come  to  study  medicine,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  some  scientific  knowledge  for  them  all.  The  necessity  is  complied 
with  by  teaching  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  medical  schools,  but  this 
teaching  is  carried  out  so  imperfectly  that  they  really  have  to  proceed 
to  the  study  of  medicine  aa  the  sole  and  single  pursuit  of  their  lives- 

2178.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  scientific  knowledge  might  with 
advantage  be  given  in  schools  generally,  both  to  those  who  were 
destined  afterwards  for  the  medical  profession  and  those  who  were  not? 
—Yes. 

2179.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Without  prejudice  to  their  other  branches 
of  instruction  ? — I  imagine  it  might  put  out  some  of  the  things  that 
they  now  have  to  leam,  but  I  think  it  might  take  their  place  with 
great  advantage. 

2180.  What  things  do  I  understand  you  would  altogether  exclude  ? 
Chiefly,  I  think,  that  the  quantity  of  Greek  which  is  learnt  by  the 
greater  number  of  medical  students  is  so  small  that  it  is  nearly  useless, 
and  that  if  the  time  which  is  spent  upon  Greek  could  be  spent  on 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  or  any  branch  of  natural  history, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

2181 .  But  you  do  not  think  of  excluding  any  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education  ? — Unless  Greek  is  one. 

2182.  I  mean  English  as  distinguished  from  classics  ? — ^No. 

2183.  You  would  retain  Latin  ? — Yes. 

2184.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Still  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  something  wanting  in  the  character  of  a  great  physician  if  he 
was  not  also  a  good  scholar  ? — I  think  any  special  training  of  great 
physicians  must  be  for  those  comparatively  few  who  proceed  to  the 
study  of  medicine  after  a  very  prolonged  previous  education. 

2185.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  stated  generally,  I  think,  that  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  should  be  taught ;  would  you  object  to  state, 
so  far  as  you  can  off-hand,  what  your  idea  of  the  best  curriculum  of 
scientific  training  would  be,  bearing  in  mind  this  fact,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  schoolmasters  who  ai-e  poorly  paid  to  incur  any  great 
expense,  either  in  providing  teachers  or  apparatus,  and  enumerating 
all  the  sciences  which  you  think  desirable  and  possible  to  be  taught  in 
schools  ? — I  think  I  might  express  it  by  saying  that  I  believe  the 
matriculation  examination  at  the  London  University  is  as  good  as 
could  be  designed  for  medical  students,  except  in  the  point  that  it 
assigns  much  greater  weight  for  classical  knowledge  than  it  does  for 
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scientific  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  include  examination  in  any  J.  Paget,  Esq., 
branch  of  natural  history.  F.R.C.S., 

2186.  I  was  confining  my  question  purely  to  the  natural  sciences;  will        P-H-S. 
you  name  the  physical  sciences  which  you  would  think  it  desirable  and  29th  Mar  1865 

practicable  to  teach  in  schools.   I  want  to  ask  you  simply  to  name  in  ' 

detail  those  sciences  which  you  think  it  desirable  to  be  taught  in 

school  to  the  class  of  persons  we  are  speaking  of,  and  then  perhaps  you 
would  also  state  whether  you  think  it  desirable  for  them  to  learn  all,  or 
only  to  give  them  a  liberty  of  selection  ? — I  think  they  should  all  be 
instructed  in  natural  philosophy. 

2187.  Will  you  define  that  ? — Mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics  ; 
and  chemistry  should  be  added,  especially  inorganic  chemistry.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  organic  chemistry  in  general 
schools. 

2188.  Including  practical  chemistry  ? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  it  could  hs 
taught.  I  do  not  think  it  important  that  they  should  be  all  made 
practical  chemists.  But  all  should  be  taught  either  a  single  branch  of 
natural  history,  such  as  botany,  or  the  general  subject  of  natural 
history. 

2189.  Not  physiology  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  its  elements  should  b3 
generally  taught,  though  they  would  be  least  important  to  those  who 
would  study  physiology  later  in  a  medical  school. 

2190.  {JUr.  Storrar.)  In  the  University  of  London  a  man  proceeding 
to  a  degree  in  medicine,  after  having  passed  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation, is  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  science  ;  that 
examination  embraces  mechanical  philosophy,  natural  philosophy, 
inorganic  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  zoology,  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  You  would  be  very  glad  to  find  men  going  into 
general  practice,  who  are  not  calculating  upon  getting  into  the  higher 
walks  of  the  profession,  take  some  kind  of  course  like  this  preliminary 
course,  although  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  what 
is  called  the  preliminary  science  examination  at  the  University  is  highev 
than  most  students  of  medicine  could  be  expected  to  attain  ;  but  I  have 
always  felt,  in  the  senate,  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  more  preliminary 
scientific  examination  were  included  in  the  matriculation  examination. 

2191.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  made  compulsory  ? — ^And  made  com- 
pulsory for  matriculation. 

2192.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  bearing  of  that  would  not  be  upon  medical 
graduation,  it  would  rather  be  upon  general  education  ? — Yes. 

2193.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  understand  you  to  attach  value  with 
reference  to  the  medical  profession  to  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics  in  the  school  period  ? — Yes. 

2194.  Both  geometry  and  other  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  -withdrew. 

Augustus  Voelckee,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  A.  Voekker, 

2195.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  professor  of  chemistry  to  ^^' 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

2196.  You  were  lately  professor,  of  chemistry  at  Cirencester  ?-"i 
was  for  14  years  Professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Agiicultural 
College  there. 

2197.  You  have  been  connected  with  instruction  in  chemistry  in 
difierent  institutions  at  home  and  abi'oad,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have. 
Before  I  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  at  Cirencester  I  was  first 
assistant  to  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  and  before  that  I  was  connected 
with  Professor  Mulder,  Professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of 

11643,  P 
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^  ^'''**''    Ut'^cht,  and  I  lectured  for  him.    I  Lave  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
•^•'^'  students  there,  but  not  with  reference  to  agricultural  chexnistry. 

29thMar.l865.      2198.  Of  late  your  attention  has  been  very  much  directed  to  chemis- 
,  try  as  connected  with  agriculture,  I  believe  ? — I  may  say  ever  since  I 

have  been  in  England.     That  is  more  than  18  years. 

2199.  Your  position  has  thrown  you  very  much  into  communicatioB 
with  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  has  enaJt)led-  you  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  education  which  their  children  receive 
at  the  schools  which  they  now  frequent  ? — Certainly.  My  experience 
is  that  the  general  education  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  of  their  ohil- 
dren,  is  wofully  neglected  in  this  country  ;  that  the  farm  labourers* 
-children,  who  are  educated  in  the  national  schools,  as  a  rule  are  much 
better  educated  than  the  sons  of  the  tenant  farmers  ;  and  that  all  who 
devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  agriculture,  as  a  class,  are  deficient 
in  their  education,  no  matter  whether  they  are  the  tenant  farmers'  sons 
•or  the  grade  above. 

2200.  (Lord  Stanletf.)  Maj  I  ask  in  what  part  of  England -your 
•experience  has  been  obtained  ? — ^My  experience  extends,  I  may  say, 
over  most  of  the  counties  in  England  from  correspondence,  but  more 
especially  with  Grloucestershire,  inasmuch  as  at  Cirencester  we  had 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  inasmuch  as  in  my  pro- 
fessional engagements  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  visit  dififeFent  parts  of 
the  country,  and  am  thrown  much  in  contact  with  farmers  in  every 
part  of  England. 

2201 .  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  that  way  you  have  had  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
both  those  holding  large  and  those  holding  small  farms  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2202.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  schools  where  they  receive  their 
education  ? — They  are  generally  private  schools,'  miserably  managed. 

2203.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenant  farmer  class  generally  are  aware 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  education  which  their  children  receive  ? — ^As 
a  body,  certainly. 

2204.  They  are  aware  of  it  ? — I  think  they  are,  and  they  would  be 
very  anxious  to  send  their  sons  to  better  schools  if  they  knew  where 
to  find  them. 

2205.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  they  led  to  that  by  being  aware  of  the 
deficiency  of  their  own  education  ? — Well,  they  do  not  confess  it,  but 
they  are  very  anxious,  I  know,  to  give  their  sons  a  better  education 
than  they  themselves  had. 

2206.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  want  of  good 
schools  that  causes  this  inadequate  education  of  the  children  of  this 
class  ;  or  do  you  think  it  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  money 
that  would  be  required  to  secure  a  better  education  than  that  which 
they  now  receive  ? — I  think  it  is  the  want  of  good  schools.  I  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  education. 

2207.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
better  education  ? — ^A  good  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
good  education  quite  as  much  as  they  now  give  for  a  bad  education. 

2208.  Would  they  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  they  now  do  for  a 
better  education  ? — As  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  it.  The  smaller 
farmers  perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  spend  more  than  251.  or  30/.  a 
year. 

2209.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  should  you  say  was  the  sum  which  a 
farmer  renting  a  good  sized  farm,  say  at  from  300/.  to  600/.  a  year, 
would  generally  be  able  to  aflford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  son  ? 
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—I  think  as  a  rule  he  would  not  grudge  351.,  or  even  401,  for'  ar  reallj    4.  VettHUt^ 
good  school.    He  would  make  an  effort  to  give  as  much  as  that.  ^»if- 

2210.  {Lord  Ltfttelton.)  Are  you  thinking  of  a  boarding  school  or  a  agthMmiBiUL 
day  school  ? — A  boarding  school.  ' 

2211.  {Lord  Taunton.)  If  that  is  so,  if  there  is  a  large  class  of 
persons  ready  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  for  a  good  school,  how  does  it 
happen  that  those  schools  do  not  spring  up  to  meet  that  demand  ? — 
The  farmers  as  a  class  are  very  slow.  They  do  not  stir  in  the  matter. 
Unless  you  have  somebody  to  set  them  going  nothing 'is  done. 

2212.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  stimulate 
this  demand  for  better  education  on  the  part  of  this  class  and  to  pro- 
vide better  schools  for  them  ? — ^I  think  if  there  were  really  efficient 
county  schools  established  they  would  very  soon  become  self-supporting. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  be  so  at  first,  but  in  a  very  short  time  they 
would  become  self-supporting. 

2213.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  efforts  that  have,  been 
made  in  that  direction  of  late  years  ? — ^Yes. 

.   2214.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  specify  any  that  have  attracted 
your  attention  ? — There  is  the  Suffolk  county  schooL 

2215.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  school  ? — It  is  not  quite  opened 
yet ;  it  will  be  soon.  All  the  arrangements  are  made.  They  intend 
to  give  a  good  sound  English  education  to  the  tenant  farmers'  sons, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  add  to  that  also  scientific  instruction ;  at 
least  to  the  upper  classes.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  master, 
Mr.  Payman,  I  strongly  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  for  supplying 
scientific  instruction  for  the  upper  classes  ;  for  I  believe  if  yoa  give  a 
boy  a  good  primary  education  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
knows,  but  he  will  crave  for  some  further  knowledge  ;  and  you  might 
then  with  propriety  give  him  further  instruction  in  branches  of  natural 
science  that,  have  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

2216.  What  is  the  proposed  average  expense  of  board  and  education 
at  this  Suffolk  school  ?— I  believe  it  is  351. 

2217.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  schools  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  tenant  farmers  ? — The  school  in  Devonshire,  at  West  Buck- 
laud. 

2218.  Have  you  seen  that  school  ? — I  have  not  visited  it ;  I  know  it 
from  descriptions,  I  have  heard  of  it  ;  and  from  what  little  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr.  Brereton,  but  I  have  not  visited  it. 

2219.  I  believe  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  at  that  school  is 
about  251.  a  year  ? — I  believe  so. 

2220.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles, 
and  to  be  one  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  tenant  farmers  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I  believe  it  will  be  of  very  great  use  indeed,  and  on  sound 
principles,  that  it  will  be  well  supported  and  is  likely  to  become  in  a 
very  short  time  self-supporting. 

2221.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  schools  in  Sussex 
which  have  lately  attracted  public  attention  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  am 
acquainted  with  some  private  agricultural  schools.  There  is  the  Hamp-. 
shire  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Edmunds  is  the  headmaster  at  Queen- 
wood.  For  some  years  the  school  existed  professedly  as  an  agricul- 
tural school,  but  it  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  five  or  six  years 
dropped  all  pretensions  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  it  has  become 
a  general  scientific  school,  professing  to  give  more  especially  scientific 
instruction  to  the  middle  classes. 

2222.  Should  you  prefer  a  system  of  county  schools  and  public 
schools  such  as  you  have  described,  as  a  means  of  educating  tenant 
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Ai.  Votkker,    fanners,  to  a  system  of  private  schools  ? — Most  decidedly,  to  eren  the 
E»q.  best. 

89th.Miri865.  o  f  n^'  I*'",^""^^^  just  now  to  the  study  of  physical  science  in  the 
bunolk  school ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  in  these  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  tenant  farmers'  sons  ? — No,  I  would  not,  because  as  an  educational 
element  the  teaching  of  chemistry  is  certainly  not  adapted  for  younger 
boys.  For  lads  that  have  received  a  good  general  education  and  been, 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  as 
based  upon  mathematics,  the  study  of  chemistry  may  be  usefuUy  fol- 
lowed;  but  if  you  begin  with  teaching  them  chemistry  in  schools  you 
spoil  them  for  the  proper  study,  the  useful  study,  I  may  say,  of  chemistry 
in  after  life. 

2224.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  apply  that  to  agricultural  chemistry 
as  well  ?  —  Certainly  ;  because  you  could  not  teach  agi'iculturat 
chemistry  without  giving  them  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  no  matter  what  tis  application  afterwards. 

2225.  (Lord  Taunton.)  In  schools  that  are  mainly  destined  for  the 
education  of  future  farmers  would  you  give  them  any  special  instruc- 
tion with  reference  to  their  proposed  profession,  or  would  you  prefer 
to  give  them  a  good  and  sound  general  education,  leaving  them  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  would  be  necessary  for  them  as  farmers 
afterwards  ;  or  would  you  endeavour  to  blend  the  two,  and  to  give 
them  special  instruction,  bearing  upon  agriculture,  in  these  preparatory 
schools  ? — I  would  give  them,  most  decidedly,  a  general  education,  not 
a  special  instruction ;  at  any  rate  not  to  boys  that  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  16  or  17. 

2226.  Would  you  combine  an  experimental  farm  ?  Do  you  think 
that  could  be  done  with  advantage,  or  do  you  think  it  should  be  left 
alone  ? — It  would  certainly  be  better  left  alone.  It  would  entail  ex- 
pense on  the  institution  and  do  no  good  to  the  boys. 

2227.  (Lord  Stanley.)  On  what  ground  do  you  say  it  would  do  no 
good  ?  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  or  merely  that  the 
advantage  would  not  be  proportionate  to  the  expense  ? — ^I  go  as  far  as 
to  say  that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless. 

2228.  As  a  means  of  teaching? — As  a  means  of  teaching.  As  & 
play-gi-ound  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  school  to 
have  a  little  farm  attached  to  it.  Parents  would  like  it,  the  boys  would 
like  it ;  but  as  a  means  of  instruction  it  would  be  mere  play. 

2229.  You  do  not  think  that  practical  fanning  could  be  learnt  at  aU 
in  that  way  ? — Most  decidedly  not.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
attempts  of  giving  instruction  in  practical  farming. 

2230.  (Lord  Taunton.)  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
about  this  lately  has  there  not  ? — There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  much  of  it  has  been  carried  on  by  people  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  beforehand. 

2231.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  think  that  farming,  like  every  other 
business,  can  only  be  learnt  by  real,  earnest  practice  of  it,  not  by 
practice  in  a  model  farm  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2232.  Would  you  explain  a  little  the  reasons  that  lead  you  to  that 
conclusion  ? — If  you  have  not  the  means  of  actually  taking  part  in 
the  operation,  and  if  something  is  not  committed  to  you  for  which  you 
are  responsible,  you  will  never  do  it  well.  It  is  impossible  for  60  or  80 
lads  all  to  take  part  in  farming  operations  ;  to  make  them  responsible 
for  the  work  which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  farms.  That  is  one  great 
reason  why  you  cannot  teach  it.  Then  another  reason  is  that  the 
various  systems  differ  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that 
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anything  like  giving  instruction,  in  a  general  way,  may  fit  a  man  to    A.  Voekter, 
speak  generally  on  farming  but  it  does  not  fit  him  to  grow  renumerative         J?*?- 
crops  in  special  cases.     A  man  must  begin  to  learn  farming  when  he  " 

has  a  farm  of  his  own.  29th  Mar.  1865. 

2233.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  framing  the  system 
of  a  model  farm  you  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  simple  consideration 
of  what  would  pay  best  in  the  market  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  7 
— Certainly. 

2234.  And  that  to  that  extent  you  present  to  the  boy  a  model  which 
is  not  really  a  model  of  business  ? — ^Yes  ;  you  frequently  present  to  him 
what  is  not  good  practice. 

2235.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  at  Cirencester  College,  you  attempted 
to  keep  two  or  three  kinds  of  stock  as  samples,  not  because  they  were 
what  would  pay  best,  but  because  you  wanted  to  show  them  to  the 
boys  ? — Exactly  so.  We  kept  at  one  time  animals  on  boards  because 
it  was  then  the  fashion  to  keep  animals  without  straw  ;  but  we  had 
such  an  excess  of  straw  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  is  a  good  grain 
growing  country,  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We  were 
blamed  for  not  having  a  covered  manure-pit,  merely  to  flatter  the 
notions  about  covered  dung-pits,  which  are  very  good  in  counties  where 
you  have  a  great  excess  of  rain,  as  some  of  the  western  counties, 
and  where  you  have  a  great  deficiency  of  straw.  There  I  would  most 
decidedly  recommend  covered  dung-pits,  but  in  a  place  like  Circen- 
cester,  where  we  have  an  abundance  of  straw,  it  is  out  of  place  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  making  a  cover  for  the  manure-pit.  It  can  be  shown 
that  there  it  is  bad  Ln  principle,  whatever  the  practice  may  be  elsewhere. 
So  on  all  model  farms  you  are  almost  compelled  to  show  things  which 
are  interesting,  or  which  excite  the  attention  of  men  for  the  time,  but 
which  are  certainly  not  commendable  in  a  particular  locality. 

2236.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  would  probably  carry  that  principle  into 
other  operations  besides  that  of  farming  ?  You  would  think  the  best 
general  preparation  for  business  is  not  the  special  training  in  that 
business  which  the  lad  is  afterwards  to  follow  ? — Certainly.  I  know 
that  in  Germany  the  schools  that  profess  to  give  special  education  do 
not  produce  pupils  that  are  particularly  eminent  in  the  particular 
pursuit  for  which  they  have  been  specially  trained.  I  allude  to  the 
large  school  of  commerce  for  the  higher  class  of  merchants  at  Leipsig. 
The  pupils  that  are  trained  there  are  not  particularly  eminent  as 
merchants.  Then  we  have  our  Polytechnic  schools  ;  they  do  not  turn 
out  the  great  engineers,  or  the  great  men  who  have  chosen  other 
branches  of  pursuit. 

2237.  It  comes  to  this,  that  engineers  should  be  trained  in  the  work- 
shop, and  farmers  trained  on  farms,  but  what  you  want  to  teach  at 
school  is  the  general  capacity  of  turning  your  hand  to  anything  ? — That 
is  it. 

2238.  You  have  told  us  what  you  think  might  not  be  taught  to 
farmers'  sons ;  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  you  consider  is  the 
best  general  training  ? — For  farmers'  sons  I  would  consider  what  is 
usually  understood  by  a  good  plain  English  education,  as  the  basis  of 
every  kind  of  education  whatever  it  may  be  that  may  be  entered  into 
afterwards.  Then,  for  boys  who  have  reached  the  age  of  16,  some 
scientific  instruction,  I  think,  might  be  given  with  good  advantage. 

2239.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  sort  of  scientific  instruction  ?— The 
principles  of  botany  and  mineralogy.  I  would  teach  more  especially 
what  are  called  the  descriptive  branches  of  science  ;  teaching  the  boys 
especially  to  use  their  powers  of  observation. 

2240.  You  mean  the  science  of  observation  as  distinguished  from  the 
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A.-  Voelcker,    science  of  experiment  P-^Yes  ;  I  believe  that  in  the  schools  which 
'     Ssq.  .       give  a  good  general  education,  there  would  soon  be  a  necessity  felt  for 

n —         such  instruction.. 
yth;MaT.l865.      2241.  Would  you  include  mechanics  ? — Mechanics,  certainly. 
'^~~~~         2242.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  else  of  that  kind  ? — Mechanics,  botany, 
hydrostatics.    In  the  higher  classes  I  would  teach  chemistry, 

2243.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  conceive 
that  a  young  man  who  is  intended  to  be  a  farmer  had  better  learn  none 
of  Hie  special  work  of  his  future  profession  until  he  begins  actually,  to 
exercise  it  under  the  pressure  of  responsibility  and  self-interest  ? — Not 
exactly.  If  he  has  had  a  good  school  education  he  may,  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  19,  employ  himself  most  usefully  in  the  study  of  natural 
sciences. 

2244.  How  long  do  you  think  a  boy  of  that  sort  can  remain  at  his 
elementary  school ;  till  he  is  15  or  16  ? — Till  ho  is  15  or  16^  and  aftet 
that  the  more  intelligent  lads  I  think  would  remain  another  year,  or 
perhaps  18  months,  or  even  two  years  if  they  had  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring scientific  knowledge  bearing  more  especially  upon  agriculture. 

2245.  At  the  age  of  17  or  thereabout,  and  from  that  age  for  a  few 
years,  is  not  that  the  proper  time  for  them  to  go  and  study  at  a  college 
like  Cirencester  ? — Certainly. 

2246.  Do  I  understand. that  you  consider  Cirencester^  as  far  as  it 
attempted  to  teach  practical  farmingj  was  a  failure  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2247.  You  mean  because  they  went  beyond  the  teaching  of  physical 
science ;  they  attempted  to  bring  it  into  practice  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  atr 
tempted  to  teach  practical  agriculture. 

2248.  And  you  think  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  teach  practical 
agriculture  until  they  are  in  that  occupation  for  life  ? — ^Yes. 

2249.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  You  would  notj  in  saying  that,  exclude  the 
learning  the  practice  of  farming  under  experienced  agriculturists  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  merely  mean  it  is  impossible  to  teach  practical  agri- 
culture to  a  body  of  men  kept  under  one  roof,  or  in  a  college. 

2250.  {Lord  Stanley.)  The  difference  would  be  that  in  the  one- case 
he  would  be  learning  under  a  real  farmer  and  in  the  other  case  he 
would  be  playing  at  farming  ? — Yes. 

2251.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  vegtad  to  the  deficiencies  you  have 
observed  in  their  education,  generally  speaking,  what  branches  of  in- 
struction do  you  think  are  taught  or  attempted  to  be  taught  to  the 
children  of  the  farmers  in  the  schools  which  they  now  attend  ? — They 
profess  to  teach  something  of  everything,  if  you  look  at  their  pro- 
spectuses.    It  is  left  to  chance. 

2252.  In  "what  respects  particularly  do  you  consider  that  their  edu- 
cation is  deficient  ? — In  everything.  There  is  no  system  in  their 
teaching.  It  would  not  so  much  matter  what  they  teach  if  they  did  it 
in  a  systematic  way  ;  but  there  is  no  system.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the 
individual  chances  of  how  the  man  feels  on  the  day  on  which  he  gives 
the  instruction  what  he  will  teach  or  how  he  wiU  teach  it. 

2253.  Do  the  children  of  farmers  generally  attend  schools  especially 
meant  for  them,  or  do  they  mix  with  the  children  of  tradesmen  and  of 
the  middle  class  ? — ^No  ;  they  do  not  visit  any  schools  especially  for 
them.  They  are  generally  thrown  together  with  the  children  of  small 
tradespeople.    It  depends  on  where  fiiey  come  from. 

2254.  The  fault  is  in  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  is  it  ? — Certainly. 
.2255.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  teachers'  faults 

are  in  a  great  measure  traceable  to  the  ignorance  of  the  parents  and 
their  endeavour  to  meet  tlje  pr^udices  of  the  parents  ? — The  parent? 
iiave  Qo  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  is  a  good  school. 
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2256.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  fault  of  the  teaching  in  these  ordi-    A.Voekker^ 
nary  grammar  schools  is  very  much  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parents         ■^'i- 
will  requu-e  what  they  think  useful  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  good 
system  ? — They  like  to  see  something  on  paper,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

2257.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  believe  that  any  attention,  or  much 
attention,  is  paid  to  the  moral  discipline  of  these  schools  ? — That  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  individual,  but  as  a  rule  I  cannot  say  that  the 
farmers,  as  a  body,  much  inquire  into  the  moral  discipline  of  their 
children.  There  are  of  course  many  honourable  exceptions,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  quite  a  secondary  question  which  a  farmer  asks  when  he 
sends  his  boy  to  a  school.   I  am  speaking  of  fiirmers  of  course  as  a  class. 

2258.  Do  they  generally  profess  to  give  religious  teaching,  do  you 
know  ? — Some  schools  do,  but  not  all. 

2259.  What  you  would  recommend  is  a  good  English  education  to 
begin  with  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — What  I  should  like  to  see  is  a 
good  plain  English  education  given  in  county  schools^  with  a  higher 
department  on  the  plan  of  Cirencester. 

2260.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Not  including  the  model  farm  ? — Minus  the 
model  farm. 

2261.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  include  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  Latin  generally  in  these  schools  ? — Certainly. 

2262.  On  what  account  particularly  do  you  attach  importance  to 
that  ?  Is  it  as  a  mental  training  or  as  the  knowledge  of  a  language  ? 
— For  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  own  (the  English)  language, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  mental  training. 

2263.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  yeomanry 
school  at  York  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

2264.  Nor  with  the  system  adopted  there  ? — ^No,  not  much,  except 
from  what  I  have  read  about  it,  and  that  is  not  much. 

2265.  It  is  an  agricultural  school  grafted  upon  an  old  grammar 
school  ? — So  I  am  told.  I  believe  that  is  a  school  which  Mr.  Thompson 
is  connected  with.  Mr.  Thompson  took  a  special  interest  in  that 
school,  and  would  be  able  to  give  more  special  information. 

2266.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  stated  that  you  think  a  system  of 
country  schools  throughout  the  country  would  be  a  very  useful  means 
of  providing  education  for  tenant  farmers'  sons  ;  are  you  not  of  opinion 
that  if  anything  could  be  done  to  make  the  endowed  grammar  schools- 
more  available  than  they  now  are  for  that  class,  they  would  be  a  very 
useful  means  of  affording  education  to  farmers'  sons  ? — Yes  ;  if  they 
would  be  made  more  generally  available. 

2267.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  Queenwood  school 
dropped  agricultural  teaching  ? — For  one  thing,  they  found  farming 
too  expensive  ;  then  another  reason  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
enlarge  the  circle  from  which  they  supplied  themselves  with  pupils. 

2268.  Was  there  not  a  school  of  Mr.  Nisbet's,  once  ? — Yes. 

2269.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — In  Mr.  Nisbet's  school 
agriculture  was  professed  to  be  taught,  but  that  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

2270.  When  you  were  with  Professor  Johnston  what  was  the  nature 
of  your  teaching  ? — I  taught  agricultural  chemistry. 

2271.  At  Edinburgh  ?— Yes  ;  I  did  not  lecture  then. 

2272.  What  was  the  instruction  there  ? — It  was  merely  a  laboratory 
instruction,  practical  instruction  in  chemistry. 

2273.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  why  the  teaching  of  che- 
mistry is  not  in  your  opinion  a  good  instrument  of  general  education 
(I  think  you  have  some  experience  on  the  subject  from  Germany); 
and  will  you  in  giving  your  answer  distinguish  between  the  teaching 
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A^  Voelcker,  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  the  practical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  ? 
Hgq.  — The  laws  of  chemistry,  perhaps,  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  educa- 
~  ■  tion,  but  there  are  other  laws  which  are  more  mathematically  definable, 
29tn  Mar.  1865.  ^^^  -yvliich,  as  educational  means,  are  better  adapted  for  the  instruction 
given  in  schools  than  chemistry,  which  is,  comparatiTely  speaking,  a 
new  science,  "even  inorganic  chemistry,  in  which  the  laws  of  inert 
matter  more  prevail.  There  are  many  disputed  points  upon  which 
some  of  our  great  chemical  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed.  That 
militates  against  the  use  of  chemistry  as  a  means  of  training  the  young 
mind,  which  wants  something  positive,  which  does  not  want  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  a  wavering  condition,  which  finally  leads  him  to 
think  that  nothing  at  all  is  settled,  and  that  all  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. Then  we  come  to  the  practical  teaching.  Chemical  opera- 
tions cannot  be  understood  except  you  illustrate  them  by  experiment. 
You  cannot  get  boys  to  perform  experiments  in  a  sufficiently  accurate 
manner  to  do  them  any  good,  because  the  very  performance  implies  a 
training  which  you  want  to  give  to  the  boys,  but  which  they  have  not. 
In  performing  chemical  experiments  much  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  matters  of  detail  are  observed ;  those  are  things  which  a 
boy  cannot  see  except  he  has  had  a  systematic  teaching,  which,  in  ma- 
thematics, teUs  him  that  all  his  calculations  will  be  wrong  if  Ke  places 
a  point  before  instead  of  after  a  number.  Therefore,  as  an  educational 
means,  practical  teaching  in  chemistry  is  impracticable,  and  you  spoil 
a  boy  because  you  give  him  a  taste  for  what  strikes  the  more  palpable 
parts  of  his  nature,  his  outward  sense,  and  unfits  him  to  grapple  with 
the  real  difiiculties  which  a  more  instructed  experimenter  has  to 
grapple  with.  They  look  constantly  for  fine  experiments,  for  brilliant 
fires,  and  other  experiments  which  are  striking,  and  after  all  perhaps 
not  very  instructive. 

2274.  There  is  one  part  of  the  education  of  a  farmer  which  you  have 
not  said  anything  about,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  namely,  that  a  farmer  to  succeed  in  business  must 
early  in  life  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  feeding  animals,  attending  to 
their  diseases,  and  to  the  care  of  live  stock  generally.  It  is  said  that 
unless  that  is  acquired  early  in  life  it  is  never  well  acquired.  Can 
you  suggest  how  to  combine  that  with,  or  how  to  work  that  into  a  good 
system  of  education  for  farmers.  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask,  do  you 
acknowledge  that  to  be  true  as  an  important  element  in  the  boys' 
education  ? — Not  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  put  forward  bv  some. 

2275.  You  think  the  importance  of  that  early  training  is  over 
estimated  ? — I  think  it  is. 

2276.  You  think  it  might  be  equally  well  acquired  after  a  liberal 
education,  at  the  age  of  17  ? — If  a  lad  has  a  natural  eye  for  these 
matters  ;  if  he  has  not,  he  never  will  obtain  them  whether  he  begins 
early  or  late. 

2277.  You  think  he  would  in  his  holidays  at  home,  with  his  father, 
have  picked  up  enough  in  his  boyhood,  to  benefit  him  ?  He  would 
have  acquired  sufficient  of  those  habits  early  in  life  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  education  uninterruptedly  from  10  to  17  without  injury  ? 
— Certainly. 

2278.  Have  you  had  experience  of  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
persons  preparing  for  agriculture,  at  Cirencester  college  ? — Yes. 

2279.  Would  you  describe  the  different  classes  of  pupils  that  you 
'  have  had,  as  to  their  former  life  ? — We  had  pupils  from  almost  every 

class  of  society. 

2280.  Were  any  large  proportion  of  them  sons  of  farmers  ? — ^There 
is  a  small  proportion  who  are  sons  of  farmers.    A  considerable  pro- 
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portion,  I  may  say  most  of  the  pupils  we  get  at  Cirencester,  are  the    ■^'  Voekker, 
sons  of  country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  professional  men  in  towns,  who         ^^1' 
have  boys  that  take  a  fancy  to  farming,  or  fancy  that  they  have  a  taste  ogthMar  18G5 
for  farming.  ' 

2281.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  But  did  the  great  majority  of  them  intend 
to  be  actual  practical  farmers  ? — ^I  believe  that  most  of  them  that  came 
to  Cirencester  had  an  idea  of  becoming  farmers. 

2282.  Did  they  mean  to  be  land  agents  very  often  ? — Land  agents,  or 
in  some  way  connected  with  farming.  There  were  a  good  many  land 
agents'  sons,  but  of  tenant  farmers'  sons  there  were  very  few. 

2283.  (il/r.  Acland.)  Did  you  find  great  difficulty  in  teaching  in 
your  own  subjects  to  the  young  men  you  had  there  ? — The  great  diffi- 
culty I  found  was  the  general  want  of  a  good  general  education.  Most 
of  the  men  that  came  to  Cirencester,  no  matter  to  what  class  of  society 
they  belonged,  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given  there. 

2284.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Their  mental  faculties  had  not  been  de- 
veloped ? — 'So. 

2285.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Did  you  not  make  some  attempts  at  Ciren- 
cester college  one  time  to  supply  the  means  of  doing  that  by  founding 
a  school  ? — Yes. 

2286.  What  was  the  result  of  that  attempt  ? — ^It  was  a  failure. 

2287.  Why  ? — Because  there  was  no  adequate  provision  made  for 
the  proper  instruction  of  the  boys. 

2288.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Did  the  college  itself  confine  itself  to 
agricultural  subjects  ? — ^Yes  ;  to  the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture. 
There  was  no  proper  provision  made  in  the  school  for  the  instruction  of 
the  boys.    They  were  left  very  much  to  do  what  they  liked. 

2289.  (JRev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  some 
cases  (I  refer  now  to  the  north  of  Lancashire),  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  are  educated  at  the  national  schools  with  the  sons  of  the 
labourers  ? — Yes. 

2290.  Is  that  the  case  in  your  experience  with  any  other  counties  ? 
— So  ;  certainly  not  in  Gloucestershire.  They  have  an  objection  to 
that. 

2291.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

2292.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  plan  might  be  usefully  developed 
in  villages  and  remote  places  generally,  by  having  in  the  village  school 
a  lower  school  which  should,  in  every  instance,  be  attended  by  all  the 
pupils,  and  an  upper  school  where  higher  subjects  should  be  taught  to 
those  who  wished  to  attend  it  on  the  payment  of  higher  fees  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  labourers'  and  tenant 
farmers'  children. 

2293.  Do  you  think  the  education  of  a  farmer's  daughter  ought  to 
be  materially  difiierent  from  that  of  a  farmer's  son  ? — That  I  hardly 
know^ 

2294.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  practicability  of  mixed  sciiools 
of  boys  and  girls  for  farmers'  children,  as  is  often  done  with  great 
advantage  in  national  schools  ? — For  quite  young  children  ? 

2295.  Yes,  say  up  to  10  years  old  ?  —  I  have  no  experience  in 
mixed  schools. 

2296.  You  have  not  thought  about  it  ? — So. 

2297.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  think  farmers'  sons  should  remain  at 
school? — To  about  15  or  16, 

Adjourned. 
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W.  J.  M.  William  John  Macquorn  Rankinb,  Esq.,  C.E.,  LL.D., 

Sankine,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

C.E.,LL.D. 

2298.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  think  you  are  professor  of  engineering  at 

4th  April  1865.  the  University  of  Olasgow  ? — Yes. 

2299.  Can  you  tell  us  in  the  first  place  at  what  ages  students  come 

up  to  that  University  in  general  ? — They  are  various.  The  ages  range 
from  14  to  18  or  25,  and  in  exceptional  cases  sometimes  more. — {See 
Table  at  end  of  Examination,  No.  1.) 

2300.  They  are,  however,  considerably  younger  than  the  students  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge? — On  an  average  they  are  somewhat  younger. 
The  difference  of  age,  however,  of  the  average  is  not  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

2301.  Have  they  for  the  most  part  previously  attended  any  school 
beyond  a  primary  school  ? — Most  of  them  have  attended  a  school  of 
some'such  class  as  a  parish  school  or  a  borough  school,  or  a  school 
superior  to  a  primary  school. 

2302.  Is  there  any  examination  in  engineering  matters,  or  do  you 
teach  by  lectures  only  ? — We  have  a  series  of  examinations  in  engineer- 
ing science  extending  over  several  months. 

2303.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  students  attend  those  lec- 
tures?— The  number  of  students  who  attend  the  civil  engineering 
class  is  in  general  small.  I  never  have  had  more  than  20  students 
studying  that  branch  of  science. 

2304.  It  is,  I  suppose,  an  exclusively  practical  training  for  those 
who  are  to  enter  a  particular  profession  ? — It  is  a  training  relating  to 
the  practical  applications  of  certain  branches  of  science. 

2305.  You,  I  suppose,  have  considerable  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  amount  and  quality  of  previous  instruction  which  these  students 
have  received  ? — Yes. 

2806.  Taking  the  average — taking  those  who  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  prepared  than  the  average— what  subjects  should  you  say  they 
have  studied  ? — I  speak  of  course  only  regarding  the  subjects  it  is  my 
own  duty  to  enquire  into.  Of  course  I  can  say  nothing  with  respect  to 
languages  whether  modem  or  ancient,  but  I  find  that  they  have  studied 
arithmetic,  and  that  in  general  they  have  some  knowledge  both  of 
geometry  and  of  elementary  algebra. 

2307.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  in  the  same  class 
the  proficiency  in  those  subjects  of  the  English  and  Scotch  students  of 
the  same  age  ? — I  have,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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2308.  Can  you  give  us  your  impressions  upon  that  point  ? — I  find      W.  J.  M. 
them  very  much  on  a  par.  Rankiae,  Esq^ 

2309.  Do  you  consider  that  as  far  as  their  knowledge  goes,  speaking  P-^iJ^LJi. 
generally,  it  is  accurate — that  what  has  been  taught  has  been  weU  .^t  a  ■11865 
taught  ? — On  the  whole  I  find  it  so. 

2310.  You  do  not  find  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  superficial 
instruction  which  is  worthless,  or  all  but  worthless,  which  has  to  be 
got  rid  of,  and  the  subject  learnt  over  again  ? — I  have  met  with  very 
little  of  that  of  late  ;  but  I  may  explain  that  partly  from  my  own  ex- 
perience when  I  first  was  appointed  to  this  chair,  and  partly  from  what 
I  have  heard  from  my  predecessor,  students  in  former  times  came  im- 
perfectly instructed,  or  possessing  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  superficial 
knowledge,  but  not  well  grounded.  That  evil  has  very  much  diminished, 
and  of  late  years  has  almost  disappeared. 

2311.  Then  in  that  way  you  can  speak  to  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  middle  class  schools  of  Scotland,  judging  them  by  the 
samples  which  they  send  up  to  you  ? — From  the  samples  they  send  up 
to  me  I  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  them  ;  but  I  may  state  that  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  me  to  know  how  far  the  students  that  come  to 
me  are  to  be  considered  as  average  specimens.  Probably  they  are,  as 
it  were,  selected.  They  are  probably  superior  to  the  average.  T 
say  that,  because  naturally  a  young  man  will  not  be  sent  to  study  for  a 
scientific  profession  unless  he  shows  some  qualification  for  it. 

2312.  You  havei  I  suppose,  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits 
of  English  schools  ? — I  have  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  had  students 
from  England  at  various  times  ;  in  fact  almost  every  session  I  have  a 
few  students  from  England. 

2313.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  what  proportion  are  the  English  students 
generally  ? — I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question  precisely  without 
referring  to  lists  of  students  for  some  years  back. 

2314.  It  is  rather  a  small  fraction  ? — It  is  but  a  fraction,  no  doubt. 
I  can  furnish  statements  and  statistics  of  any  kind  that  may  be 
required. 

2315.  (^Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  those  students  who  come  to  you  from 
England  for  the  most  part  from  the  north  of  England,  or  are  they 
distributed  over  England  ? — They  are  very  generally  distributed.  I 
may  add,  that  some  of  the  students  are  from  foreign  countries. — (See 
Table  at  (he  end  of  Examination,  No.  2.) 

2316.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  have  no  special  means  of  knowing  what 
training  these  boys  have  received  beyond  elementary  training  and  that 
special  training  which  relates  to  the  subjects  upon  which  you  lecture  ? 
— Just  so.  I  make  each  student  furnish  me  with  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  studied  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  mechanical  and  physical  science.  I  have  his  statement  in  writing, 
and  I  can  judge  how  far  that  is  accurate  by  his  answers  upon  exami- 
nation ;  but  then  that  of  course  refers  only  to  branches  of  knowledge 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  that  I  teach. 

2317.  Have  you  formed  any  opinions,  and  if  so  will  you  kindly  give 
us  the  benefit  of  it,  on  the  question  of  how  far  physical  science  is  a 
useful  means  of  education  to  those  who  are  not  about  to  cultivate  it 
for  a  practical  purpose  ? — My  opinion  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
study  of  physical  science  as  a  general  means  of  training  the  mind. 

2318.  Will  you  carry  that  a  little  further  and  tell  us  what  branch  of 
physical  science  you  refer  to,  because  the  expression  first  used  by  me 
is  a  very  vague  one  ? — I  do  not  refer  to  any  branch  in  particular  ;  I 
refer  to  physical  science  generally. 

2319.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  not  distinguish  between  obser- 
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W.  J.  M.      vation  and  experiment  ? — I  mean  to  include  observation,  experiment, 
'??j?'"r7^n''  "'"^  '^^  ®*""*'  °^'  i"6asoning  that  is  founded  upon  them. 

_2__'    "        2320.  {Lord  Stanley!)  You  assume,  I  suppose,  a  certain  amount  of 
4ih  April  1865.  ni*ttematics,  as  a  necessary  basis  ? — Of  course. 

'      2321.  How  high  would  you  think  that  that  mathematical  training 

ought  to  be  carried  as  a  general  rule  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  unless  with  a  view  to  mathematical  training  for  a  special 
purpose. 

2322.  I  exclude  the  case  of  those  students  who  are  about  to  practise 
a  profession  for  which  mathematical  knowledge  is  required  ;  I  speak 
only  of  those  who  are  going  into  various  occupations,  and  to  whom 
mathematical  knowledge  will  only  be  useful  as  a  means  of  mental 
culture  ? — That  being  the  bearing  of  the  question,  I  should  say  that 
if  my  answer  is  to  apply  to  all  students  whatsoever,  then  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  all  that  should  be 
required.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  shows  a  special 
aptitude  for  mathematics  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pursued  to  the 
higher  branches. 

2323.  That  leads  me  to  another  question.  Have  you  or  have  you 
not  in  the  course  of  your  experience  found  many  boys  of  fair  ordinary 
ability  but  who  were  incapable  or  all  but  incapable  of  following 
mathematical  demonstrations  ? — I  think  there  are  many  boys  of  fair 
ordinary  ability,  and  indeed  of  great  ability  for  certain  purposes,  who 
are  not  capable  of  following  the  abstruser  branches  of  mathematics — 
not  capable  of  learning  more  than  the  elementary  parts  ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  a  degree  of  mental  exertion  that  would  perhaps  be 
thrown  away,  and  would  not  produce  a  permanent  benefit, 

2324.  When  you  speak  of  elementary  mathematics,  do  you  include 
algebra  ? — When  I  speak  of  elementary  mathematics,  I  only  mean  to 
include  algebra  about  as  far  as  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

2326.  {Mr.  Forster.)  And  Euclid  ? — With  respect  to  geometry  I 
should  include,  say,  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  I  should  like  to 
explain  as  regards  those  two  departments  of  mathematics,  geometry 
and  algebra,  that  as  a  training  for  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of 
students  in  general,  I  think  geometry  is  the  better  of  the  two  : — 
that  as  algebra  is  mainly  a  sort  of  thought-saving  machine  in  mathe- 
matical operations,  it  is  less  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  general 
training  than  as  an  instrument  for  professed  mathematicians. 

2326.  {Lord  Stanley.')  One  is  more  effective  in  its  result,  and  the 
other  a  better  means  of  mental  discipline  ? — So  far  as  the  elements 
are  concerned,  geometry  is  more  of  the  nature  of  training  for  the 
mind,  and  algebra  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  thought-saving  machine. 

2327.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  English  students  who  come  to  you 
generally  from  the  same  class  of  society  as  the  Scotch  students  so  far 
as  you  know  ? — ^Pretty  much  the  same. 

2328.  Do  they  come  to  you  at  about  the  same  age — 14  to  18  ? — ^Yes. 
When  I  said  from  14  to  18, 1  meant  that  to  apply  to  the  students  of 
Glasgow  University  in  general.  There  are  students  who  come  to  the 
classes  of  logic,  and  of  the  ancient  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  at  a 
very  early  age  ;  but  no  student  comes  to  me  at  so  early  an  age  as  14. 
I  have  never  had  any,  I  may  almost  say,  younger  than  17.  It  is 
possible  I  may  have  had  one  at  16  upon  an  occasion;  but  I  think  for  a 
boy  to  come  to  me  at  an  earlier  age  than  17  or  18  is  very  rare. 

2329.  Are  they  mostly  from  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class  of 
society  ? — Yes. 

2330.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Do  any  considerable  number  of 
those  who  have  been  at  Glasgow  go  to  the  English  Universities  after- 
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wards? — Yes,  a  good  many;    speaking  of  Glasgow  students   gene-      W.J.M. 
rally — not  of  my  own  department  alone.  Rankine,  Esq., 

2331.  They  go  chiefly  to  Cambridge,  do  they  not  ?— They  go  both    C.E.,LL.D. 
to  Cambridge  and  to  Oxford.     I  may  explain  that  there  is  a  special  ...   .     .,  .g.- 
reason  for  their  going  to  Oxford — that  there  are  certain  exhibitions  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  that  are  in  the  gift  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

2332. .  Of  those  who  go  to  Cambridge,  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  con- 
siderable number  distinguish  themselyes  very  much  in  mathematics — 
in  the  mathematical  tripos? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is  so. 

2333.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  examine  the  students  that  come  to 
you  before  you  admit  them  to  your  classes  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  begin  to 
examine  them  until  they  have  been  about  a  month  in  attendance. 

2334.  You  do  not  therefore  require  some  preliminary  knowledge  as 
a  condition  of  entering  the  class  ? — There  is  no  form  to  be  gone 
through  to  establish  the  fact  of  that  preliminary  knowledge  ;  but  prac- 
tically there  is  a  standard  of  preliminary  knowledge  that  must  be  come 
up  to.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  with  regard  to  that  preliminary 
knowledge  ;  but  the  practical  result  of  the  inquiries  that  we  make  as 
to  previous  knowledge  has  been,  I  may  say,  to  deter  students  from 
coming  who  do  not  possess  it  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

2335.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  give  instruction  to  mechanical  engi- 
neers as  well  as  to  civil  engineers  ? — ^Yes,  we  do;  we  instruct  them 
both. 

2336.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
best  course  of  early  education  for  the  boy  who  is  intended  to  be  an 
engineer  in  either  department? — The  course  of  early' education,  I 
should  say,  would  be  much  the  same  for  both.  The  special  subjects 
that  he  requires  are  chiefly  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

2337.  The  drift  of  my  question  was  not  so  much  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  as  to  learn  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  giving  general  education  to  a  young  man  who  is  to  be 
an  engineer — ^whether  you  think  he  ought  to  have  any  special  training; 
or  if  not,  would  you  mind  giving  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  course 
of  general  training  ? — In  the  first  place  I  should  say  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  general  training  with  other  boys,  and  any  special  training  he 
might  require  would  consist  chiefly  in  carrying  his  mathematical 
studies  rather  further. 

2338.  In  the  future  life  of  an  engineer  is  there,  I  will  not  say,  any 
scope  for  literary  ability,  but  rather  is  there  a  demand  for  a  power  of 
correspondence  of  a  superior  kind  ? — There  is  a  great  demand  for  a 
power  of  expressing  one's  self  clearly. 

2339.  How  far  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  any  literary  cul- 
tivation with  that  end ;  or  would  you  rely  entirely  on  the  result  of 
clear  mathematical  teaching  ? — I  should  consider  literary  education  of 
great  importance ;  but  a  boy  intended  for  the  engineering  profession 
would  not  require  more  of  that  than  those  who  are  intended  for  other 
professions. 

2340.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  do  they  come  to  you  prepared  in  that 
respect  for  that  age  as  to  the  power  of  clear  expression  ? — Moderately 

well. 

2341.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Would  you  say  broadly  that  a  boy  who  is 
intended  to  be  educated  for  an  engineer  should  be  educated  as  any 
other  gentleman  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  ? — Yes. 

2342.  At  what  age  do  you  think  that  the  future  engineer  should 
begin  to  acquire  professional  or  technical  knowledge  as  distinguished 
from  training;    and  at  what  age  do  you  think  he  should  begin  to 
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W,  J.  M.      acquire  professional  or  practical  habits  ?— I  -find  it  almost  impossible 
§f#%*';j^*?'  to  give  a  perfectly  definite  answer  to  those  questions.     There  are 
^•"•'-      •       circumstances  in  individual  cases  that  require  you-  to  consider  almost 
4lh  April  1865  ^^^""J  case  by  itself. 

:^r 2343.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  success 

as  an  engineer  to  acquire  any  particular  habits,  or  any  particular 
branches  of  knowledge,  before  16  otherwise  than  as  conducive  to 
general  mental  training  ? — ^I  should  not  say  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  if,  without  prejudice  to  his 
general  education,  the  boy  could  in  any  manner  be  accustomed  to  assist 
in  subordinate  departments  of  engineering  business,  it  would  be  for 
his  advantage.  As  to  those  subordinttte  departments,  I  may  specify 
mech9,nical  and  engineering  drawing,  and  the  elementary  parts  of 
surveying  for  those  ■  who  are  to  be  concerned  in  works  requiring 
surveying. 

2344.  Do  you  think  that  such  elementary  habits  should  be  acquired 
under  a  person,  who  is. himself  in  the  active  duties  of  the  profession; 
or  do  you  think  they  can  be  usefully  given  in  a  school  ? — That  is  a 
question  to  which  one  cannot  give  an  absolute  answer  one  way  or 
another.  The  best  way  of  all  is,  that  they  should  be  partly  acquired 
in  a  school  and  partly  from  a  professional  person. 

2345.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  many  schoolmasters  profess  to 
teach  surveying  and  a  great  many  other  practical  arts.  Does  your  ex- 
perience lead  you  to  think  that  they  are  successful  in  what  is  called 
the  practical  part  ? — The  operations  of  surveying  are  very  simple ; 
and  a  schoolmaster  may  teach  the  principles  according  to  which  they 
are  conducted  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  readiness  and  aptitude  in  apply- 
ing those  principles  to  their  actual  use  that  can  be  acquired  in  real 
business  only. 

2346.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  a  common  case  that  the  real  business 
can  be  taught  in  a  school  ? — Tou  cannot  bring  real  business  into  a  school. 
There  is  an  essential  difierence  between  what  is  practised  in  a  school 
as  a  means  of  instruction  and  what  is  carried  on  as  real  business. 

2347.  (^Mt.  Forster.)  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  young  men  who 
come  to  your  class  have  had  a  special  preparation  for  engineering  at 
the  schools  ? — Many  of  them  have. 

2348.  Do  you  find,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  such  special  pre- 
paration, that  the  masters  of  the  school  have  known  what  they  were! 
intended  for,  and  have  given  them  a  special  education  in  the  school,  or 
have  they  been  educated  at  special  schools  ? — They  have  not  to  any 
great  extent  been  educated  at  special  schools  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  received  any  special  preparation  has  generally  been  this, 
that  the  master  of  the  school  where  they  have  been,  has  carried  their 
mathematical  instruction  rather  further  than  the  average  ;  and  also  in 
some  cases  that  they  have  studied  engineering  and  mechanical  drawing 
to  some  extent.  With  regard  to  special  preparation  I  may  add  that  a 
large  proportion  of  my  students  in  every  session  are  actually  engaged 
in  business  at  the  time,  and  are  in  the  offices  of  civil  engineers,  or  in 
the  workshops  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  get  leave  of  absence  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day  to  enable  them  to  attend  my  class. 

2349.  Do  you  consider  that  those  of  your  pupils  who  have  had  this 
special  preparation  have  a  considerable  advantage  over  those  who  have 
not  ? — Those  who  have  had  the  kind  of  special  preparation  that  I  have 
described  have  a  certain  advantage. 

2350.  For  engineering,  as  taught  in  your  university,  you  would  re- 
commend that  young  men  should  be  prepared  in  a  special  manner  ? 

I  would  recommend  that  they  should  study  mathematics  a  little  further 
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than  those  intended  for  other  professions,  and  ako  engineering  .and      W.  J.  M. 
mechanical  drawing.    Those  are  the  principal  matters,.  Rankine,  Esq^ 

2351.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  education    C.E.,LL.I>. 
could  be  best  obtained  by  the  masters  of  schools  to  which  they  went,     ,    .     7. 
being  informed  that  they  were  so  intended,  or  by  their  being  sent  to        Apni  1865. 
special  preparatory  schools  for  engineering  ? — I  may  say  that. I  do  not 
see  any  particular  advantage    to  be  gained  by  special   preparatory 
schools  for  engineering. 

2362.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  exami- 
nation that  you  consider  the  young  men  who  come  under  your  notice 
■were  pretty  well  grounded  ? — Of  late  years  they  have  been.  ■ 

2353.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  mathematics  ? — It  applies  to  mathe- 
matics, including  aiithmetic. 

2354.  What  knowledge  of  mathematics  have  they  generally  when 
they  come  to  you  ? — ^Usually  arithmetic,  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid, 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  and,  in  a  good  many  cases,  .the 
elementary  parts  of  plane  trigonometry. 

2355.  Not  conic  sections,  I  suppose  ? — No,  not  commonly, 

2356.  When  you  speak  of  their  being  well  prepared  of  late  years, 
do  you  apply  that  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  or  to  a  longer  period  ? 
.—To  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  may  say. 

2357.  Are  they  generally  grounded  in  the  physical  sciences  ? — Not. 
generally.  A/That  they  know  of  physical  science  they  almost  always, 
acquire  at  our  university  at  the  same  time. 

2358.  Then  it  is  the  exception  that  a  young  man  comes  with  any 
real  knowledge  of  physical  science  ? — Tes  ;  it  is  exceptional  for  a  young 
man  to  come  to  my  class  with  any  considerable  knowledge  of  physical 
science,  unless  he  happens  to  have  been  a  student  of  our  university  for  a 
year  or  two  previously. 

2359.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  a  considerable 
advantage  to  them  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  which  you  give  them  at 
your  lectures,  to  have  previously  had  an  acquaintance  with  physical 
science  ? — I  think  it  an  advantage  ;  but  the  way  in  which  that  advan- 
tage is  usually  obtained  in  the  class  I  teach,  is  simply  by  the  students 
attending  a  course  of  natural  philosophy  in  our  university  in  the 
preceding  session. 

2360.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  the  school  which 
contained  pupils  that  are  to  come  to  your  classes  should  make  physical 
science  a  branch  of  their  education  ? — I  do,  provided  it  could  be  done 
without  encroaching  upon,  or  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary branches  of  education. 

2361.  By  the  ordinary  elementary  branches,  do  you  mean  classics  as 
well  as  mathematics  ? — I  do  include  classics. 

2362.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Latin  ? — Yes. 

2363.  (Mr.  Forster.)  You  include  Latin,  mathematics,  and  I  suppose, 
French  ? — French,  by  all  means. 

2364.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  if  time  can  be  found 
after  having  grounded  the  pupils  in  classics,  mathematics,  French,  and 
I  suppose,  1  may  add  English  history  ? — Yes. 

2365.  That  then  you  would  add  physical  science  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
exactly  my  meaning  :  I  consider  it  advantageous ;  but  I  would  not 
sacrifice  the  elementary  parts  of  a  good  education  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  in. 

2366.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  include  Greek  ? — As  I  should  like 
to  see  every  engineer  have  the  education  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
I  should  like  to  see  him  have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  also,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  profession. 
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W.  J.  M.  2367.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  you  had  your  choice,  looking  at  the  average 

Jtaniine,  Esq.,  quality  of  Students,  would  you  advise  that  Greek  should  be  given  up 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  physical  science  ? — ^By  no  means  ;  I  would 
not  give  it  up  altogether  for  the  sake  of  physical  science. 

2368.  You  think  that  would  come  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

2369.  {Sir  Stafford  Norihcote.)  But  would  you  give  up  physical 
science  for  the  sake  of  Greek  ? — No. 

2370.  Supposing  you  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  which  should 
you  choose  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  The  suppo- 
sition is  too  puzzling. 

2371.  {Mr.  Forster.)  With  regard  to  the  class  of  schools  from  which 
your  pupils  generally  come,  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  sum 
generally  charged  for  education  in  those  schools  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  do 
not  know  it. 

2372.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  value,  as  a  means  of  education  for  boys  who  are  to  be 
engineers,  between  Euclid  and  modern  books  on  geometry  ? — ^I  should 
certainly  teach  them  the  elements  of  geometry  from  Euclid,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  book  that  I  know  of. 

2373.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  With  reference  to  the  improvement 
which  you  say  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  is  there  any 
cause  to  which  you  can  attribute  that  improvement  ? — I  attribute  it 
mainly  to  the  cai-eful  enquiries  that  have  been  made  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself  of  each  student,  or  intending  student,  as  to  his  previous 
knowledge.  Although  we  have  no  entrance  examination,  yet  we 
address  questions  to  students  and  to  their  parents  or  guardians  as  to 
the  amount  of  their  previous  knowledge,  so  that  in  fact  we  are  in- 
formed of  what  is  necessary. 

2374.  And  that  system  has  operated  beneficially  on  private  educa- 
tion and  on  the  education  in  elementary  schools  ? — I  think  it  has 
operated  beneficially  in  this  way — it  has  induced  parents  and  guardians 
and  the  students  themselves  to  delay  coming  to  our  university  until 
they  are  well  prepared. 

2375.  Do  you  believe  that  that  improvement  has  taken  place  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  or  in  mathematics  and  arithmetic  alone  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

2376.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  any  of  the  students  from  English 
schools  come  to  you  with  any  knowledge  of  physical  science  ? — I  can- 
not recollect.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  positively  from  memory. 
I  might  be  able  to  do  so  by  referring  to  documents. 

No.  1. 

University  op  Glasgow. 

Table  referred  to  in  the  Evidence  of  Professor  Rankine. 

Statement  of  Ages  of  1st  year's  Students  in  Arts,  Sessions  1869-60, 

1860-61,  1861-62,  and  1864-65. 
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Assuming  30  to  be  the  average  age  of  the  first  year's  students  of  25  and       W.  J.  M 
upwards,  the  mean  age  of  these  1,029  frst  year'*  students  in  Arts  is  found    Ranhine,  Eta 
to  be  18-6  years.  C.E., LLJO'. 

Thomas  M'Coib,  Registrar.  

Glasgow  College,  18th  April  1865,  4th  April  1865. 

Note. — As  the  mean  length  of  attendance  of  students  in  Arts  is  about  ~~" 

three  years,  the  mean  age  of  all  students  in  Arts  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1-5  year  more  than  that  of  first  year's  students,  that  is  to  say,  201  years. 

W.  J.  M.  R. 


No.  2. 
Return  referred  to  in  the  Evidence  of  Professor  Rankinb. 
University  op  Glasgow. 
Proportionate  Number  of  Students  of  Engineering  Science  of  different 

Nationalities. 

_  Per  Cent. 

Foreign  ----..            7 

En^rlish  ----..            4 

Scottish  ......          g9 

100 


W.  J.  MAcauoKN  Rankine. 

Glasgow  College,  18th  April  1865. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

LORD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chair. 
John  Young,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  j.  Young,  Esq. 

2377.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  Incorpo-         

rated  Law  Society? — I  am  n  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated 

Law  Society. 

2378.  How  long  has  that  society  been  incorporated  ? — About  Z5  or 
40  years  probably. 

2379.  What  are  the  general  objects  of  its  incorporation  ?  —  The 
society  is  incorporated  as  a  representative  of  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I  belong,  the  attomies  and  solicitors,  and  with  the 
view  of  having  some  body  which  may  represent  their  interests  and 
watch  over  matters  affecting  those  interests. 

2380.  I  believe  you  have  taken  some  measures  in  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  towards  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  those  intended 
for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor,  with  a  view  particularly  to  their  success 
in  that  profession,  but  also  as  to  their  general  education  ? — Yes. 

2381.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  measures  have 
been  effected  with  these  objects,  and  with  what  general  results  ? — 
Prior  to  the  year  1843,  I  think  it  was,  there  was  no  examination 
at  all  for  persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  our  branch 
of  the  profession.  Every  young  man  was  required  to  be  articled  for  a 
period  of  five  years  to  some  gentleman  practising  in  the  profession,  but 
as  to  his  proficiency  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  there  was  no  test, 
HO  certificate  of  any  kind  required,  nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
he  had  served  for  five  years  under  articles.  In  the  year  1843,  for  the 
first  time,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  amending  the  laws 
relating  to  our  branch  of  the  profession,  and  in  that  Act  provision  was 
made  for  subjecting  all  young  men  desirous  of  entering  our  profession 
to  an  examination  in  professional  matters  alone,  prior  to  admission  and 

11643.  Q 
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j:  Ybvng,  Etq.  after  the  termination  of  their  articles.    Under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  the 

4th  April  1865.  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  authorized  to  appoint  examiners,  who  were  to 

examine  young  men,  candidates  for  admission,  as  to  their  capacity  and 

fitness,  that  examination  taking  place  purely  in  professional  subjects. 
The  Judges,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  by  this  Act, 
appointed  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  as  the  exami- 
ners ;  that  is,  they  every  year  appointed,  I  think,  16  or  18  out  of  the 
entire  Council,  consisting  of  30,  and  those  16  or  18  arranged  a  rota 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  examinations  were  conducted  by  four 
members  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  one  of  the  masters  of  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  The  young  men  were  examined  in  five  subjects,  the 
leading  subjects  into  which  the  law  divides  itself;  Common  Law,  which 
was  always  conducted  by  a  master  of  one  of  the  Courts  ;  Equity,  con- 
ducted by  a  member  of  the  Council ;  conveyancing.  Criminal  Law,  and 
bankruptcy.  Those  were  supposed  to  comprise  the  main  heads  of  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Then  the  examiners  certified  as  to  the 
capacity  of  fitness  of  the  young  men  subjected  to  this  examination.  It 
was  found  that  an  evil  was  incident  to  this  particular  examination, 
which  I  suppose  has  been  more  or  less  incident  to  all  examinations, 
which  is  so  at  the  Universities,  and  for  which  it  is  very  difiBcult  to 
provide  a  remedy,  viz.,  that  those  young  men  would  probably  give  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  their  profession  during  the  first  four  years 
and  three-quarters  of  their  servitude,  and  then  during  the  last  few 
months  they  would  try  what  is  very  well  known  by  the  term  "  cram- 
"  ming;"  that  is,  cram  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  ex- 
amination. There  was  much  difficulty  in  devising  a  really  efficient 
remedy  for  what  everyone  must  feel  to  be  a  great  evil.  The  only 
remedy  that  suggested  itself  was  this,  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
mediate examination,  and  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year -1860  we  obtained  power  to  institute  an  intermediate  examination, 
taking  place  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the  term  of  articles. 

2382.  About  two  years  and  a  half  ? — Yes.  I  should  state  that  the 
term  of  articles  was  five  years  for  all,  excepting  graduates  of  either  of 
the  Universities.  Any  young  man  who  had  t^en  his  degree  at  either 
University  was  articled  for  three  years.  The  intermediate  examina- 
tion was  after  a  year  and  a  half,  the  half  of  three  years,  in  the  one 
<sase,  and  in  the  other  after  two  years  and  a  half,  the  half  of  five 
years,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent  has  corrected  the  evil.  It 
operates  very  beneficially;  but  these  examinations  (that  is  to  say,  the 
intermediate  examination  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  the  final  examination  at  the  expiration  of  the  articles,) 
were  purely  on  professional  subjects,  and  were  strictly  legal.  Many  of 
us  were  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  expedient  to 
have  some  mode  of  ascertaining  that  young  men  who  were  intended  to 
be  brought  up  to  our  profession  had  received  a  liberal  education.  We 
found  that  education  was  spreading  and  was  improving  in  its  character 
and  quality  amongst  all  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  happened 
to  have  been  brought  very  forcibly  before  me  in  the  locality  in  which 
I  reside,  and  we  were  all  strongly  under  the  impression  that,  if  possible, 
before  young  men  were  brought  up  to  a  profession  requiring  certain 
qualifications  implying  education,  there  should  be  something  like  an 
educational  test  applied  to  them.  When  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  framed  we  desired  to  introduce  clauses 
making  that  a  pre-requisite  to  articling  ;  that  no  person  should  bo 
articled  until  he  had  imdergone  a  preliminary  examination  in  general 
knowledge. 
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2383.  Articling  means  tke  first  admission? — The  first  step.      No  J.  Yomg,  E«q. 
■one  could  be  admitted  to  practise  until  he  has  served  five  years  or         -7-;— 
three  years  as  the  case  may  be,  but  we  desired  that  no  one  should  be  4th.AJprit.if5. 
even  articled  until  he  had  undergone  a  preliminary  examination  in  general      — — — — 
knowledge.     We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  such  a  measure 
passed.     Various  objections  were  made,  some  thought  it  was  establish- 
ing a  kind  of  monopoly,  that  it  might  operate  hardly  upon  particular 
classes.     Sometimes  there  were  very  meritorious  men  who  had  served 
as  clerks,  who  had  received  in  the  outset  of  their  life  a  liberal  education, 
but  who  bad  become,  while  clerks,  very  competent  indeed  for  the  dis- 
chargiB  of  the  strictly  professional  duties,  and  it  was  thought  that  to 
subject  them  to  an  examination  in  general  knowledge  would  operate 
veiy  hardly,  and  various  other  objections  of  a  similar  kind  were  stated. 
However  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  introduction  into  that  Act  of 
clauses  requiring  this  preliminary  examination,  and  that  has  been  in 
k>peration  ever  since  1860.     It  is  done  in  this  way,  the  same  Judges,  the 
three  Chief  Justices  of  the  three  Common  Law  Courts,  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,)  and  the  Master  of  the  SoUs,  repre- 
senting the  Courts  of  Equity,  are  empowered  to  appoint  examiners  who  are 
to  examine  candidates  for  articles  in  general  knowledge.   They  requested 
that  the  Council  of  the  Licorporated  Law  Society  would  frame  and 
suggest  to  them  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
We  did  so.     They  were  good  enough  to  accept  our  suggestions,  and 
those  suggestions  were  embodied  in  an  order,  a  printed  copy  of  which 
I  have  with  me,  and  which  I  will  hand  in  ;  I  will  also,  if  the  Commission 
approve  of  it,  hand  in  copies  of  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  I 
have  referred,  containing  the  statutory  powers  under  which  these  ex- 
aminations  take  place.     [_Tke  witness   handed  in  the   same.']     The 
special   examiners  are   appointed  in  the  same  way  by  the  same   au- 
thorities.   Our  view  was  this,  that  in  introducing  an  entirely  new  system 
it  would  be  unwise  to  make  it  too  severe  at  starting.     Our  object  was 
rather  to  ascertain  this,  whether  young  lads  who  were  about  to  be 
articled  had  received  a  fairly  liberal  education,  whether  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  the  elements  of  what  is  customarily  called  a  liberal 
education,  so  that  they  were  fairly  on  a  par  with  other  young  men  com- 
ing from  the  same  class  of  life  and  were  not  really  ignorant  raw  boys 
who  knew  nothing  at  all,  and  who  were  not  fit  to  be  members  of  what 
we  venture  to  think  is  a  liberal  profession  ;  the  duties  of  which  every- 
body must  feel  are  of  an  exceedingly  important  kind.     We  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  test  too  severe  at  starting,  feeling  that  it  might  be  improved 
and  rendered  more  and  more  stringent  as  experience  showed  its  opera- 
tion.     The  course  we  suggested  was  this — "  That   the   examination 
"  should  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  are  herein-after  mentioned, 
"  and  shall  be  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : 

"  i.  Beading  aloud  a  passage  from  some  English  author, 
ii.  Writing  from  dictation. 

iii.  English  grammar. 

iv.  Writing  a  short  English  composition. 

V.  Arithmetic.     The  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound. 

vi.  Geography  of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles, 
vii.  History.     Questions  on  English  history, 
viii.  Latin.     Elementary  knowledge  of  Latin. 

ix.  And  in  some  one  of  the  six  following  languages,  according 
to  the  selection  of  the  candidate,  viz. : — 1.  Latin  ;  2. 
Greek,  ancient  or  modem ;  3.  French  ;  4.  German ; 
5.  Spanish  :  6.  Italian," 

Q2 
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J.  Young,  Esq.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  examination  the  Jadges  have 
.  appointed  two  examiners.     The  first  examiners  appointed  were  Mf. 

4th  April  1865.  perowne  (a  gentleman  very  well  known,  a  professor  of  King's  College), 
~~~~~"  and  Dr.  Muncke.  On  Mr.  Perowne's  removal  to  a  different  sphere  they 
appointed  Mr.  Knight  Watson,  a  gentleman  I  believe  also  very  well 
known  to  the  Commission,  I  think  one  of  the  Civil  Service  examinera  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  him,  the 
gentleman  who  examines  in  foreign  languages.  They  conduct  these 
examinations,  and  they  are  responsible  directly  to  the  Judges.  They 
certify  to  us  (the  Incorporated  Law  Society)  whether  the  examinants 
have  satisfied  them  that  they  are  fairly  informed  on  the  subject  matter 
of  each  examination  ;  and  until  we  receive  that  certificate  we  do  not 
pass  any  articles  at  all ;  and  without  that  of  course  no  young  man 
can  take  the  initiatory  step.  That  is  the  system  of  examination  now 
in  operation  as  regards  members  of  our  profession. 

2384.  You  understand  that  we  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  education  of  members  of  the  legal  profession  ;  what  we  desire 
to  know  is  what  is  the  evidence  which  reaches  you,  through  that  pre- 
liminary examination,  as  to  the  state  of  the  general  education  of  young 
men  in  the  class  of  life  from  which  your  candidates  come  ? — ^I  think 
Mr.  Knight  Watson,  if  he  would  attend  the  Commissioners,  would 
be  far  better  able  to  give  reliable  information  upon  that  point  than 
we  could.  We  have  but  little  means  of  forming  any  judgment  upon  it. 
We  know  generally  this,  the  candidates  appear  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  schools  cf  a  superior  class.  Some  of  the  public  schools,  such  as 
Harrow  and  Winchester,  furnish  their  quota  ;  many  of  the.best  gram- 
mar schools  furnish  their  quota  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  candidates  for 
admission  to  our  profession,  for  the  first  step,  appear  to  have  received 
a  fair  education  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  Mr.  EJaight  Watson,  who  con- 
ducts the  examinations,  can  give  much  more  reliable  information  than 
I  could. 

2385.  What  is  about  the  total  number  of  young  men  who  come 
before  you  for  admission  in  a  year  ? — I  should  think  between  300  and 
400. 

2386.  Should  you  say  that  they  are  of  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
class  and  quite  the  highest  part  of  the  middle  class  ? — I  should  say 
they  are. 

2387.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  say  between  300  and  400  are  examined 
in  a  year  ;  can  you  state  how  many  of  those  pass  ? — I  will  put  in  those 
particulars. 

2388.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  general  state  of  mental  pre- 
paration which  you  think  might  be  possessed  by  the  young  men  who 
come  up  to  you  for  articles  ? — I  certainly  should  not  myself  (and  I 
think  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  my  brethren)  desire  that  they  should 
have  any  special  education  before  they  come  to  be  articled. 

2389.  {Mr.  Acland.)  At  what  age  would  that  articling  be  ? — 
Generally  about  16  or  17.  I  think  the  tendency  now  is  to  bring  them 
rather  later  than  used  to  be  the  case.  I  find  a  very  general  impression 
prevalent  that  it  is  unwise  to  remove  boys  who  are  at  school  too  soon 
and  to  put  them  to  their  special  task  too  early.  The  last  year  of 
school  life  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  it  is  unwise  to  abridge 
that. 

2390.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  conceive  that  the  general  moral  and 
social  effects  of  a  good  English  school  education,  together  with 
suflicient  proficiency  in  these  preliminary  subjects  of  instruction,  is 
the  bestpreparation  for  the  special  training  which  you  are  afterwards 
to  give  ? — Beyond  all  question. 
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'2391.  (^Dr.  Temple.)  You   would   not  wish   to   adapt  the  general  J.  Young,  Esq. 
education  whicli  they  receive  in  schools  in  any  way  to  the  special         — — 
purpose  of  their  profession  afterwards  ? — Certainly  not.  '*'''  -^P^^  '865, 

2392.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  the  general  feeling  of  your  profession  ?  ' 
—I  think  it  is. 

2393.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  solicitors  now 
Jiave  gone  to  the  Universities  ? — Yes. 

2394.  And  that  would  be  an  additional  reason,  would  it  not,  for 
keeping  the  school  education  general,  inasmuch  as  it  might  depend  on 
the  abilities  of  the  young  man  to  what  age  his  general  education  would 
be  carried  on  ? — Certainly. 

2395.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Would  you  consider  that  it  is  advisable  that 
special  stress  should  be  laid  on  either  classics  or  mathematics  in  the 
preparation  of  a  young  man  for  your  profession  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ;  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  our  particular  profession,  I  think  whatever 
trains  and  disciplines  the  mind  and  adapts  it  as  a  machine  is  the  best 
preparatory  education.  Let  it  then  be  applied  to  the  particular  subject 
■whatever  it  may  be,  whether  the  law  or  anything  else. 

2396.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  not  included  physical  science  in 
the  subjects  you  have  mentioned  ? — ISo.  We  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  selecting  subjects,  and  I  remember  that  that  very  subject, 
physical  science,  was  very  much  considered  ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  thought  that  the  particular  subjects  indicated  in  the  order  were 
the  best.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  might  not  at  some  future 
time  be  superadded,  because  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  power  of 
making  suggestions  after  we  see  the  system  at  work. 

2397.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  the  only  evidence  of  preliminary  education 
the  results  of  an  examination  conducted  by  professional  examiners  ? — 
No. 

2398.  What  other  tests  of  general  education  do  you  accept  ? — ^First 
of  all  the  Commission  will  understand  that  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion is  not  conducted  by  solicitors.  It  is  conducted  by  two  special 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Judges.  We  merely  provide  a  place  for 
it  ;  we  work  all  the  machinery,  but  the  actual  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Judges,  of  whom  Mr. 
Knight  Watson  is  one.  By  "  professional  examiners,"  must  not  be 
understood  legal  examiners,  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Mr. 
Knight  Watson  is  very  well  known  as  an  efficient  examiner.  He  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Bishop  Watson. 

2399.  Do  you  also  accept  the  certificates  of  other  examining  bodies  ? 
— Yes,  which  are  all  provided  for  in  the  order. 

2400.  Could  you  state  them  shortly  ? — Any  one  of  the  following 
examinations,  i.e.,  the  first  public  examination  before  moderators  at 
Oxford,  or  the  previous  examination  at  Cambridge,  or  the  examination 
in  arts  for  the  second  year  at  Durham,  or  the  first  division  in  the 
matriculation  examination  at  the  Universities  of  Dublin  or  London, 

2401.  Is  it  on  the  whole  your  opinion  that  examination  for  general 
education  is  better  conducted  by  a  professional  body  or  by  bodies 
devoted  to  education  ? — I  should  think  by  bodies  devoted  to  education. 
I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

2402.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Could  you  let  us  have  any  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  comparative  performance  year  after  year  of  your 
candidates  in  these  preliminary  examinations  ?  Of  course  some  are 
rejected,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2403.  Could  you  let  us  have  any  written  evidence  as  to  how  many 
are  rejected  in  one  year  compared  with  another  ? — The  system  has 
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^.W<n^,Esq.  only  been  in  operation  four  years,  but  we  could  give  you,,  year  by 

-^ —         year  and  term  by  term,  the  result  of  the  examination. 
4tlifcApril  1865i      2404.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  on  the  whole  there  has  been  an 

"" improvement  in  their  peribrmance,  or  the  contrary  ? — I  could  ascertain 

that,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  now. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Wednesday,  5tli  April  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
LoBD  Ltttblton. 
Dean  of  Chicbester. 
Rev.  a.  W.  Thobold,  M.A. 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
WiLtiAM  Edward  Fobster,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Stobrra,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaib. 

W.  Gun,  Esq.,  WiLLiAK  GuLL,  Esq.,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 

•^'    •  2405.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  situations  do  you  hold  connected  with 

Sth  April  1865.  *^®  medical  profession  or  with  medical  instruction  ? — ^I  have  been  con- 
_____  '  nected  with  Guy's  Hospital  as  student  and  professor  for  about  28 
years.  I  have  been  lecturer  at  Guy's  24  years  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  medicine.  I  now  hold  the  chair  of  medicine  in  Guy's 
Hospital.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  ;  I  have  been 
Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  I  have  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

240(>.  Tou  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  edu- 
cational status  of  young  men  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  I  was  the  first  tutor  that  ever  was  made  in  any  of  the 
medical  studies.  I  held  that  office  after  obtaining  my  degree  at  the 
University  of  London.  That  has  become  rather  a  general  institution 
in  the  hospitals  since  that  time.  It  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  men  were  educated  years  ago.  My  intercourse  now  with 
them  also  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  are  at  present 
educated.  We  have  a  large  school  at  Guy's,  containing  over  200  men. 
We  have  entries  of  about  80  year  by  year. 

2407.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  time  observed  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  degree  of  proficiency  with  which  students  come  up  to 
you  for  entrance  into  the  medical  profession  ? — ^I  should  say  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  education  of  students  entering 
the  medical  profession.  Years  ago  there  was  no  kind  of  preliminary  test 
at  aU.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  test.  Still  I  should  say,  from 
my  present  observation,  that  medical  students  are  very  imperfectly 
educated. 

2408.  May  I  ask  what  class  of  life,  generally  speaking,  do  these 
young  men  who  enter  the  medical  profession  come  from  ? — Tradesmen, 
farmers,  and  professional  men.  I  think  that  would  take  in  most  of 
them. 

2409.  There  is  a  considerable  range  of  classes  fi"om  which  the  medical 
practitioners  come  ? — Yes,  the  range  is  so  great  that  some  years  ago 
the  late  treasurer  of  Guy's  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  found  a  college  in 
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tvliich  students  should  be  admitted.    It  was  thought  a  very  desirable  W.  Gua,JBsg,, 
thing  that  men  should  be  admitted  into  a  college  ;  and  very  considerable        M.D. 
inquiry  was  made  at  that  time  as  to  their  relative  means  for  entering  ~ 

such  a  college,  but  it  was  found  that  they  came  from  such  diverse  P^^        ' 

grades  of  society,  and  their  means  were  so  diverse,  that  it.  would  be 
inconvenient  to  put  them  all  into  a  college  together. 

2410.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  like  St.  Bartholomew's  ? — 
Something  like  that ;  but  St.  Bartholomew's  is  only  partial. 

2411.  Are  there  many  from  the  liberal  professions  ;  clergymen  and 
lawyers  ? — Yes,  a  few  clergymen's  sons  ;  I  should  not  think  we  have  so 
many  as  we  have  from  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  professional  men. 

2412.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  By  professional  men  do  you  mean  medical 
men  ? — ^Yes. 

2413.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  pre- 
vious education  which  at  present,  generally  speaking,  the  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  medical  profession  obtain  ?—r-l  should  say  still  a 
very  defective  condition.  There  is  no  thoroughness  in  the  teaching. 
I  should  say  that  men  are  defective  in  common  writing  and  spelling, 
remarkably  defective  ;  and  even  men  who  have  passed  preliminary 
examinations  which  look  very  large  and  very  important — if  you  ask 
them  to  write  a  conmion  sentence  will  Spell  half  the  words  wrongly. 
I  have  noticed  that  very  much.  Of  course  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions, but  it  is  still  a  common  thing.  There  seems  to  be  no  training  of 
the  faculties  of  men  for  acquiring  knowledge  at  all.  I  doubt  whether 
they  have,  most  of  them,  had  any  idea  of  having  faculties  at  all,  except 
at  random. 

2414.  I  suppose  those  young  men  come  from  schools  of  all  descrip- 
tions ? — Of  all  descriptions.  About  10  per  cent,  of  them  are  very 
well  educated.  There  are  honours  conferred  at  most  of  our  hospitals 
now  for  preliminary  education.  There  are  at  Guy's,  and  I  believe  there 
are  at  most  of  the  hospitals.  They  give  prizes  of  20/.  or  30Z.  for  the 
best  educated  men,  and  three  or  four  other  subordinate  prizes,  but  these 
are  not  contended  for  by  above  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  enter. 

2415.  Do  you  believe,  with  reference  to  the  medical  profession,  that 
any  special  preliminary  education  is  desirable,  or  should  you  prefer 
that  general  education  which  is  the  best  calculated  to  inform  the  mind 
and  strengthen  the  faculties  ? — I  should  be  for  a  general  education,  not 
for  a  special  one.  I  think  the  special  education  naturally  commences 
with  professional  studies. 

2416.  {Lord  Lyttelton.) — At  what  age  do  they  come  to  you  to  begin 
their  professional  studies  ? — From  16  to  17. 

2417.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  of  importance  that  they 
should  have  acquired  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
the  physical  sciences  ? — ^I  should  say  that  they  should  have  some 
knowledge,  not  as  a  professional  question,  but  as  an  educational 
question. 

2418.  You  stated  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  m 
the  condition  of  these  young  men  during  the  time  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it ;  what  has  been  the  soi-t  of  improvement 
to  which  you  chiefly  refer  ?— There  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  some 
attention  to  education,  which  there  was  not  at  all  before.  There  was 
no  attention  formerly,  not  the  least.     I  speak  as  to  the  largest  number. 

2419.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  have  you  had  this  preliminary 
examination? — ^About  four  years.  . 

2420.  You  attribute  the  improvement  you  refer  to  to  that  preliminary 
examination  ? — ^I  do. 
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W.  Gull,  Esq.,  2^21.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  chief  defects  which  you 
M.D.  observe  at  present  in  the  education  of  these  young  men  ? — I  should  say 
— ~        their  chief  defects  refer  to  what  I  mentioned  just  now  ;  in  the  first 

5th  April  1865.  pj^gg  ^^jjgjj.  jjjjjjg  jjf  education.  There  is  no  thoroughness  in  their 
education.  There  is  no  training  of  the  faculties  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. What  they  have  is  mere  acquirement,  and  not  education  at  all, 
and  that  acquirement  is  altogether  of  an  inferior  kind.  I  notice  that 
the  great  defect  of  the  young  men  who  come  up  is  that  they  really 
have  not  been  fairly  educated  or  trained,  they  have  not  been  taught 
anything  about  themselves  or  how  they  are  to  learn. 

2422.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  examining  medical  boards 
in  their  preliminary  examination  ? — They  are  various,  because  the 
different  boards  have  different  objects.  The  highest  requirement  is 
that  at  the  University  of  London.  The  University  of  London  require 
a  very  strict  and  complete  previous  education,  as  shown  in  their  matri- 
culation examination  ;  and  that  is  bona  fide ;  it  is  not  a  mere  formal 
thing.  The  rejections  ore  numerous.  That  is  a  most  thorough  test. 
Then  you  must  understand  that  the  University  of  London  does  not 
aim  at  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  profession  or  of  professional 
men  in  general.  I  think  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
However  I  will  not  enter  upon  that  question  just  now.  The  Univer- 
sity of  London  tests  are  very  high  tests.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
made  universal. 

2423.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  taking  a  pretty  high  standard  for 
these  preliminary  examinations  would  be  a  very  certain  means  of  im- 
proving the  education  in  those  schools  which  are  destined  hereafter  to 
supply  medical  pupils  ? — I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  that,  and  I 
should  say  that  what  I  should  call  the  preliminary  education  test  (I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  education,  but  of  the  test)  should  not  be  high.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  understood,  I  mean  this,  that  a 
preliminary  education  test,  which  any  government  or  any  regulation 
should  make  necessary,  should  not  be  too  high.  If  you  make  it  high 
you  will  have  the  test  imperfect,  or  you  will  exclude  very  good  men, 
men  who  are  good  in  many  other  subjects  not  literate.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  individuals  to  have  it  very  high.  A  man  may  have  very 
excellent  faculties  for  even  the  practice  of  a  profession  who  could 
not  stand  a  high  educational  test.  I  have  noticed  that  men  who 
seem  to  be  very  idle  fellows  at  bookwork  turn  out  most  excellent  prac- 
titioners. If  you  have  a  very  high  preliminary  education  test  you  will 
be  certain  to  exclude  very  good  men  ;  if  you  have  it  imperfect  then  it 
is  no  test  at  all.  I  have  thought  thus — that,  taking  intellectual  status, 
say,  as  a  given  line  of  height,  or  the  status  of  mankind  at  a  certain  age 
as  a  certain  height,  you  ought  to  strike  your  education  test  at  about 
four-fifths  down,  so  as  to  exclude  one-fifth  ;  that  is  to  say,  your  test 
ought  to  include  four-fifths  and  excluding  one-fifth,  because  there  are 
people  who  are  naturally  incompetent. 

2424.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  exclude  one-fifth  ? — ^Yes,  it 
might  be  more  or  less.  It  ought  to  be  an  exclusive  test  to  some  extent, 
otherwise  you  get  incompetent  men  into  a  profession.  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  unfair  to  an  individual  not  to  have  such  a  test,  because 
otherwise  you  admit  him  into  a  profession  for  which  he  is  utterly 
incompetent,  and  in  which  he  must  utterly  fail,  or  else  be  injurious. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  preliminary  test  for  a  profession. 

2425.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  to  aim 
at  in  an  education  preliminary  to  professional  studies  ? — I  think  the 
thing  to  aim  at  in  an  education  preliminary  to  any  professional  study 
is  to  de'velope  the  senses  and  the  intellect.     Hitherto  all  education 
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as  far  as  it  has  been  much  considered,  has  been  more  an  education  of  W.  GuU,  Eaq., 
the  mere  intellect  not  of  the  senses,  and  perhaps  hardly  any  education        M.D. 

of  the  intellect.    It  has  been  more  acquirement  than  education  up  to         

the  present  time,  I  take  it.    I  think  the  great  defect  of  modern  edu-  5th Aprili865. 
cation  has  been,  that  it  has  been  more  acquirement  than  education  ; 
and  certainly  the  education  of  the  senses  has  not  been  taken  much 
into  consideration,  I  mean  the  faculty  of  observation. 

2426.  Do  you  say  that  speaking  generally,  or  with  reference  to  the 
medical  profession  ? — I  would  not  say  that  I  speak  generally,  though  I 
think  I  might,  because  having  to  do  with  the  University  of  London, 
and  men  who  go  there,  and  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  world, 
'I  should  say  that  was  the  general  defect  of  education. 

2427.  Still  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  important  that  those  boys 
should  store  their  minds  with  positive  knowledge  to  a  certain  degree  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  certainly.  Every  educated  person  has  a  sort  of  notion 
of  what  a  boy  should  learn.  It  appears  to  me  first  that  he  should  learn 
English  and  one  dead  language.  I  would  not  say  more  than  one  dead 
language. 

2428.  Do  you  prefer  the  study  of  Latin  to  the  study  of  Greek,  or  do 
you  think  it  of  no  consequence  which  boys  study  ? — I  should  say  that 
if  Greek  had  been  in  a  certain  position  which  it  is  not  now  in,  that  is  to 
say  more  used,  that  Greek  might  advantageously  have  taken  the  place 
of  Latin  ;  but  Latin  certainly  would  at  present  have  the  preference,  I 
should  think. 

2429.  Latin  is  the  more  useful,  and  Greek  is  the  finer  language  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  he  should  also  be  taught  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic. 
I  think  he  should  be  taught  (and  I  see  the  educational  bodies  mostly 
include  it),  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  I  doubt  whether  you  could  exact 
it  much  further.  If  you  take  the  general  class  of  men  I  doubt  whether 
you  can  expect  more,  I  mean  as  a  preliminary  education  test.  Then  I 
think  he  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  I 
find  it  put  down  in  a  general  way  "  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
"  sophy,"  as  if  they  included  real  developments  of  those  things.  Of 
course  they  cannot, — it  is  merely  the  rudiments  of  them.  I  think  also 
a  boy  might  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  chemistry  of  the  common 
elements  about  him.  I  think  he  also  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  animals  and  plants.  Here  I  ditter  fi:om  the  educational 
bodies.  They  put  down  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants,  which 
seems  to  me  the  least  advantageous  part  of  natural  history.  If  you 
take  any  common  plant  or  animal  you  might  teach  a  boy  without  any 
principle  of  classification.  I  think  the  including  the  classification  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  preliminary  education  is  wrong.     I  think  also 

that  most  boys, — and  I  would  say  it  ought  to  be  in  most  schools, 

should  learn  outline  drawing.  I  think  that  is  a  valuable  thing.  I  had 
set  down  another  thing,  but  there  I  dare  say  I  should  hardly  be  in  a 
condition  to  defend  myself.  I  refer  to  the  larger  principles  of  ethics. 
I  think  the  nature  of  a  man's  mind,  and  his  moral  relations,  ought  to 
form  a  part  of  education.  I  am  quite  sure  that  much  good  would  result 
to  society  if  the  duty  of  a  man  to  himself  as  well  aa  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  his  neighbour  were  more  considered. 

2430.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  separated 
from  religious  teaching  ? — I  think  so  entirely.  When  we  speak  of  reli- 
gious teaching,  we  mean  a  particular  creed,  whereas  ethics  are  condi- 
tions of  humanity,  apart  from  creed.  They  cannot  be  creeds.  They 
are  questions  of  fact  in  human  nature.  I  really  think  the  time  will 
come  when  these  questions  will  be  more  considered.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  the  dreadful  evils  that  we  see  in  public  schools  and  in  private 
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W.  Gull,  Esq.,  schools,  and  in  private  life  amongst  young  men  might  be  avoided  if 
M-D.         that  were  so. 

5thA~Ti86S  2431.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  separate 
_J^1___  '  ethics  from  religion  in  that  mannier,  as  a  matter  of  educaticm  ?■_ — ^I  should 
not  think  oh^.  need  separate  them.  I  think  you  might  make  it  essentially 
preliminary  tc)  religious  study,  but  not  necessarily.  I  think  religious 
teaching  couTd  never  -suffer  from  a  good  ethical  knowledge.  However 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  defend  it.  It  is  a  deUcate  question 
to  enter  upon.  "  But  I  think  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  very 
mueh' considered,  for  after  aU  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moral  sense 
wants  a  kind  of  education. 

2432.  (Lord  Ltfttelton.)  YovfwovHi  teach  ethics  after  the  manner' is 
which  Aristotie  might  have  taught  it-  ? — HHee  ;  I  think  his  system  might 
be  popularized  and  improved. 

2433.'  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  &r,  in  your  opinion,  should  prbfi<nency 
in  many  subjects  be  insisted  upon  in  preliminary  education  ?— ~I  think 
there  should  be  many  subjects ;  the  young  intellect  wants  many,  and  I 
think  it  gets  on  better  by  variety.  It  is  much  like  gymnastics^to-the 
body.  You  should  have  great  variety.  I  think  the  professional  stadies 
of  after  life  will  limit  the  mind  quite  enough.  I  would  further  add,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  that  I  thmk  there  is  a  principle  involved  here 
of  the  number  of  subjects,  and  a  principle  that  the  educational  bodies 
do  not  enough  consider.  They  multiply  the  species  of  knowledge.  I 
would  not  so  much  multiply  the  species  as  the  kinds.  I  would  give  say 
one  language  instead  of 'two  or  three,  because  I  can  get  all  I  want  out  of 
one  language.  I  notice  that  they  say  a  boy  should  learn  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  and  French.  I  do  not  see  that  you  gain  very  much  by  that. 
I  think  it  is  rather  a  bad  thing.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  to  one 
language,  and  get  jt  well  taught.  So  that  I  think  the  variety  must  foe 
determined  by  some  rule,  or  else  it  would  be  a  mere  useless  variety. '  I 
think  whatever  is  a  true  kind  of  variety  should  be  included  in  education. 

2434.  (Lord- Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  contrast  you  have 
put  between-  acquirement  and  education  is  a  complete  contrast  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  no  doubt  acquirement  is  an  education  in  itself ; 
but  still  acquirement  as  mere  acquirement,  and  acquirement  as  edu- 
cational' acquirement,  I  think  might  have  a  different  bearing ;  at  least  it 
would  in  the  mind  of  a  student.  I  think  a  student  who  thinks  the  end 
is  the  mere  acquirement,  and  the  student  who  is  taught  that  the  acquire- 
ment is  a  means,  would  be  differently  placed. 

2435.  Have  you  observed  in  the  young  men  who  come  up  to  you 
what  traces  of  physical  development  and  education  they  have  had  ; — 
whether  they  are  defective  in  that  respect  ? — They  are  defective  in  that 
respect ;  and  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of  noticing  that  particular 
_defect  in  physical  ■  education  in  private  schools  as  distinguished  from 
the  public  schools.  It  has  been  my  office  for  some  time  to  medically 
examine  the'  civil  service  candidates  for  India  after  their  literate  ex- 
amination, and  I  certainly  have  been  struck  with  the  better  physical 
development  of  men  coming  from  the  public  schools  than  of  those  who 
come  from  other  sources. 

2436.  For  their  professional  life  do  you  consider  physical  education 
an  important  part  of  their  general  education  ? — I  do. 

2437.  Have  you  considered  how  far  you  would  carry  the  knowledge 
of  algebra  ? — I  have  thought  that  over  somewhat.  I  confess  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think  that  I  should  carry  it  far.  It  is  generally  carried  as 
far  as  ordinary  equations.  Now  although  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
education  will  in  individual  instances  be  carried  to  the  utmost  limite^ 
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I  think  you  should  not  exact  too  much  in  what  is  a  normal  or  test  1^.  GuU,  Esq., 
education.  M.D. 

2438.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  power  of        — ~ 
correct  expression  in  writing  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  generally  veiy  defective.       5th  Apnl  1865. 

2439.  Do  you  think  that  in  schools  they  might  be  practised  in  Eng- 
lish composition  ? — Yes,  in  descriptive  composition  certainly  :  I  think 
if  that  could  be  done  it  might  be  by  describing  objects  or  circum- 
stances, and  not  by  essay  writing.  I  doubt  whether  essay  writing  would 
be  so  instractire  and  so  developmental  as  of  the  objects  of  common 
life,  or  of  the  history  of  a  day. 

2440.  Does  the  improvement  you  have  spoken  of  extend  to  the 
elemmtary  subjects,  such  as  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  ? — ^As 
I  say^  there  is  an  improvement,  but  it  certainly  is  little  more  than  a 
fractional  improvement. 

2441.  (I>r.  Storrar.')  Seeing  that  men  come  to  a  medical  school 
generally  at  about  the  age  of  17,  do  you  think  that  their  preliminary 
knowledge  reflects  credit  on  the  general  education  of  the  country  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2442.  Have  you  occasionally  found  difficulty  in  communicating  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  owing  to  a  want  of  assurance  that  the  minds  of 
the  men  are  prepared  beforehand  for  the  kind  of  information  you  wish 
to  give  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so  ;  but  I  do  not  so  much  feel  the 
difficulty,  because  I  have  no  means  of  testing  the  men. 

2443.  Can  you  always  safely  calculate  upon  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  you  think  they  ought  to  possess  ? — I  do  not  know  my  recipients 
very  well,  but  where  I  have  known  my  recipients  they  have  certainly 
been  very  defective.  Except  a  fractional  part  (there  is  a  fractional 
set  of  men  who  are  very  good  ; — first  rate)  they  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  any  kind.  Sometimes  after  a  lecture,  when  I  think  I  have 
given  everything  very  plainly,  a  man  will  come  and  ask  some  question 
which  puts  me  altogether  out  of  heart.  I  think  I  have  said  something 
very  simple,  yet  he  asks  some  extraordinary  question,  which  shows  an 
utter  simplicity  and  complete  ignorance  of  everything.  That  I  think 
is  an  answer  to  your  question. 

2444.  In  fact  in  any  demonstration — say  for  instance  of  physics  as 
illustrated  by  the  human  economy,  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the 
bones,  the  science  of  optics,  when  you  deal  with  the  physiology  of  the 
eye,  the  science  of  acoustic^  and  other  matters  of  science  which  may 
bear,  say,  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go 
into  the  very  elements  of  the  science,  not  being  able  to  calculate  upon 
the  possession  by  aU  the  members  of  your  class  of  the  knowledge  which 
you  think  they  ought  to  have  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  have  no  preliminary  know- 
ledge. They  are  utterly  defective  in  that  kind  of  training,  I  should 
say  that  the  end  of  the  educational  establishments  is  rather  to  pro- 
duce a  few  brilliant  examples,  and  to  say  ex  uno  disce  omnea  (which  is 
about  as  fallacious  a  thing  as  possible),  and  then  to  leave  the  great 
mass  of  the  boys  utterly  untaught.  Those  brilliant  examples  have 
been  brought  forward.  It  has  been  a  kind  of  advertisement  to  keep  up 
the  school.  I  should  say  take  out  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  are  un- 
cared  for  and  know  but  little.  That  I  think  has  been  the  defect  of 
education.  The  education  has  not  been  on  the  principle  of  benefiting 
numbers,  but  of  producing  just  one  specimen,  and  saying  "  Here  is 
"  what  I  can  do  ;"  and  the  end  is  that  the  true  education  of  the  boys 
has  been  left  utterly  uncared  for, 

2445.  The  great  object  that  you  would  seek  in  preliminary  education 
would  be  not  the  possession  simply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge, 
but  the  possession  of  that  state  of  mind  which  would  secure  aptness  to 
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W.  Chill,  Esq.,  leam  ? — I  -would  secure  that,  but  I  would  also  secure  knowledge  up  to 
MJ).        a  certain  point.    As  I  say  and  think,  there  are  two  purposes  to  be  looked 
T'lof     **  ™  preliminary  education, — the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the 
SthApni  1865.  ggjjggg^  ^^j  tijg  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  may  be  useful. 

2446.  In  the  sketch  you  gave  of  a  preliminary  education,  you  did 
not  introduce  a  modern  language  ? — I  did  not  introduce  a  modern 
language.  I  thought  that  our  own  language  and  Latin  would  supply 
all  the  basis  of  a  broad  teaching.  It  was  quite  in  my  mind.  I  confess 
I  have  myself  personally  had  a  great  predilection  for  modem  languages, 
but  I  do  not  think,  as  a  necessary  educational  thing,  I  should  introduce 
a  modern  language. 

2447.  When  you  speak  of  English,  you  would  contemplate  that 
training  in  English  which  has  been  very  much  brought  out  in  the 
training  schools,  and  by  such  books  as  Angiis'  handbook  and  Mason's 
and  Latham's  grammars  ? — Yes  ;  I  mean  the  philology  of  our  language. 
There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  mention.  I  was  asked  what 
variety  there  should  be  in  these  subjects,  and  how  high  the  pre- 
liminary education  test  should  be  put  ?  I  stated  that  I  thought  the 
preliminary  education  test  should  not  be  put  too  high,  because  it  would 
exclude  very  useful  and  good  men,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  if  put  too  high  it  would  in  all  probability  be  imperfectly 
carried  out ;  and  then  I  said  also  that  I  thought  there  should  be  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  so  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  in  various  ways, 
that  variety  being  limited  more  by  kind  than  species  ;  so  that  I  would 
not  have  many  languages,  but  one,  and  so  on.  There  was  another  point 
which  I  did  not  add,  that  in  a  preliminary  education  test  I  think  you 
should  not  insist  too  much  upon  all  the  individuals  knowing  all  the 
subjects,  because  I  am  sure  there  are  some  individuals  who  cannot 
conquer  all  the  subjects,  and  yet  are  very  superior  men.  So  that  I 
think  it  might  be  a  question  how  far  proficiency  in  one  subject,  or  one 
set  of  subjects,  should  not  be  considered  sufficient.  From  my  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  I  am  sure  there  are  men  who  cannot  conquer 
a  great  variety  of  things,  and  yet  who  are  very  superior  men  for  the 
purposes  of  life. 

2448.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  What  special  qualities  of  mind  do 
you  consider  it  most  important  to  cultivate  for  the  medical  profession  ? 
— I  should  say  certainly  the  science  of  observation. 

2449.  Arc  there  any  other  which  you  would  mention  besides  that  ? 
— ^If  I  include  under  the  word  "  observation  "  not  only  the  use  of  the 
senses,  but  the  putting  together  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  afterwards, 
I  should  say  that  would  include  nearly  the  whole  ;  but  then  that  would 
take  in  judgment  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  There  is  another  class 
of  mind  which  you  do  not  want  in  medicine,  and  which  is  always  very 
harmful  in  medicine,  and  that  is  that  form  of  mind  which  is  always 
abstracting,  and  which  is  occupied  more  upon  the  abstract  relations  of 
things  than  their  concrete  relations.  I  have  seen  men  fuU  of  theory, 
who  seemed  to  know  everything  and  could  explain  everything,  and 
yet  knew  nothing  ; — very  clever  men  ; — ^men  who  wrote  wonderfully 
well ; — and  yet  their  writings  only  led  to  bewilderment. 

2450.  Clearly  there  are  some  qualities  which  are  almost  indispensable 
for  any  measure  of  success  in  the  medical  profession,  and  which  it  is 
difficult  to  define  exactly  aa  either  strictly  moral  or  intellectual.  I  mean 
such  as  rapidity  of  decision,  patience,  diagnosis  ;  what  we  call  "  nerve." 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  develop  those  qualities  by  early  education  ? 
— ^I  think  they  will  develop  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  They  deve- 
lop remarkably  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  There  is  one  branch 
which  developes  them  more  than  any  other,  though  I  never  practised  it 
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except  as  a  student,  yet  I  know  it  certainly  does  develop  them,  and  W.  Gull,  Esq., 
that  is  the  practice  of  midwifery.    Though  there  is  very  little  to  do,         MJ}, 
you  have  to  act  on  your  own  responsibility  ;  you  want  a  deal  of  patience ;         — ~ 
you  want  a  great  deal  of  gentleness  and  ready  decision  ;  so  that  really  SthApiil  1865. 
I  do  not  know  any  one  department  that  would  more  develop  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  medical  student ;  and  it  is  very  much  employed 
in  our  hospitals. 

2451.  Do  you  consider  logic  of  importance  to  enable  medical  men  to 
decide  rapidly  and  clearly  on  the  subjects  before  them  ? — You  mean, 
verbal  logic  ? 

2452.  Yes,  the  fundamental  rules  of  logic  ? — ^I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  that  verbal  logic  is  the  consciousness  of  what  has  been  better  done 
before  you  were  conscious  of  it ;  I  mean  to  say  I  think  it  is  the  be- 
coming conscious  of  what  we  have  done  unconsciously  very  well.  I 
have  thought  a  good  deal  of  that.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  after  all 
what  is  called  the  use  of  logic  is  not  a  subsequent  consciousness  of 
what  you  really  have  done  very  well  before.  When  I  drew  out  this 
outline  of  what  seemed  to  me  an  educational  course  I  did  not  include 
verbal  logic  in  it. 

2453.  You  do  not  attach  any  great  value  to  logic  as  a  scientific 
training  for  medical  men  ? — I  should  say  yes,  if  you  take  Bacon's  logic, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  altogether  ;  but  merely  taking  Aristotle 
or  the  verbal  logic  of  the  schools,  I  doubt  whether  it  is.  The  best 
logicians  I  have  seen  have  been  the  worst  observers,  and  certainly  the 
worst  practitioners.  I  remember  an  instance  particularly  well  of  a 
gentleman  (I  will  not  nnme  him)  who  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  our  profession — and  I  remember  we  often  thought  and 
said  of  him  that  his  logic  had  eaten  up  his  common  sense. 

2454.  In  what  way  do  you  think  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  is  likely  to  improve  the  general  educational  status  of 
candidates  ? — It  would  educate  another  set  of  faculties  altogether — the 
senses. 

2455.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  for  making  generally  known  to 
the  public,  and  especially  to  schoolmasters,  the  existing  defects  in 
education  ? — The  only  way  in  which  they  have  been  made  known 
hitherto  has  been  by  a  very  slow  and  imperfect  and  accidental  process  ; 
I  am  soiTy  to  see  how  slow.  For  instance,  the  University  of  London 
has  been  established  a  great  many  years,  and  people  have  been  sin- 
gularly slow  in  knowing  anything  at  all  about  it,  or  even  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  this 
country  who  do  not  know  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  the  defects  in  education  could  be  made  known.  I 
quite  think  it  is  a  most  important  thing  to  remedy.  A  great  many 
students  even  now  coming  to  London  to  study  medicine  do  not  know 
that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  University  of  London,  and  they  often 
tell  me  that  they  wish  they  had  known  it ;  yet  it  has  existed  many 
years. 

2456.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing 
from  what  class  of  schools  the  pupils  appear  to  come  up  the  best 
educated,  whether  from  the  endowed  schools,  proprietary  schools,  or 
private  schools  ? — I  think  it  much  depends  on  the  class  of  school ;  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  school. 

2457.  You  cannot  treat  those  schools  as  groups  ;  you  do  not  think  it 
affords  you  any  distinction  ? — No. 

2458.  Have  you  ever  considered  of  any  mode  by  which  you  think 
those  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  which  you 
have  described  could  be  remedied  ? — I  have  ;  and  I  think  certainly 
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W.- OuU,  E«q.,  that  one  must  begin  witli  the  teachers.    Anyone  is  allowed  to  teach. 

M.D.         That  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  defect.     There  is  no  test  of  the 

fiUj  AoriTlses   *^**'^^'"*   There  is  now  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but  not  a  test  of  the  teacher. 

-  ■ ..- .         ■      2459.  What  sort  of  test  -would  you  propose  to  provide  for  the  teacher? 

— I  think  that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his  power  of  teaching  and 

his  knowledge. 

2460.  {Lord  Lyttelton.y  They  are  two  distinct  things.  You  can 
easily  test  his  knowledge,  but  how  would  you  test  his  power  of  teach- 
ing ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  test  a  man's  power  of  teaching  by 
a  viva  voce  intercourse  with  him.  " 

2461.  {Lord  Taunton.y  Tou  would  then  allow  none  but  certificated 
masters  ? — I  would  not. 

2462.  I  presume  you  would  not  make  that  retrospective,  or  apply  it 
to  those  already  in  the  profession  of  teaching  ? — I  think  you  could  not 
do  that. 

2463.  Supposing  it  were  made  merely  prospective,  that  would  make 
the  profession  of  teaching  a  close  profession  in  this  country  ;  not  as  it  is 
now,  an  open  profession.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  re- 
concile public  opinion  in  this  country  to  such  an  alteration  as  that  ?— I 
think  the  public  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  feel  secure  that  their 
boys  were  under  good  teaching. 

2464.  I  suppose  you  would  apply  those  principles  to  all  schools, 
endowed,  proprietary,  and  private  schools  ? — I  would.  I  would  not 
willingly  let  any  one  have  the  charge  of  a  boy's  education  who  had  not 
shown  his  fitness  for  it. 

2465.  How  would  you  propose  to  enforce  it  ? — Under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  a  man  is  allowed  to  practise  physic. 

2466.  What  are  those  conditions  ? — He  must  show  that  he  is  pro* 
perly  educated  ;  that  he  has  passed  through  certain  studies. 

2467.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Tou  are  aware  that  in  the  medical  profession 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  status  of  a  legitimate  practitioner, 
that  a  man  should  have  his  qualification  registered  in  the  medical 
register  ? — Yes. 

2468.  And  there  is  secured  to  every  registered  medical  practitioner 
the  privilege  of  recovering  charges  for  medical  attendance  ? — Yes. 

2469.  He  has  the  sole  privilege  of  holding  public  appointments  in 
hospitals,  and  under  the  poor  law,  in  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  signing 
certificates  and  so  on,  and  likewise  that  he  alone  is  entitled  to  take  the 
designation  as  well  as  the  status  of  a  medical  practitioner  ? — ^Yes. 

2470.  That  a  person  who  is  not  registered  in  the  medical  register  is 
not  hindered  from  practising,  but  he  is  hindered  from  holding  public 
appointments,  from  recovering  fees,  and  taking  any  title  which  would 
imply  that  he  was  registered  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  is  responsible  at  common 
law  if  he  give  doses  of  medicine  and  any  harm  comes  of  it.  You 
cannot  unfortunately  have  anything  analogous  to  that  in  education. 

2471.  {Lord  Taunton.)  To  whom  do  you  propose  to  entrust  the  duty 
of  issuing  these  certificates  to  schoolmasters  ? — ^There  is  an  educational 
body  called  the  College  of  Preceptors.  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  do, 
whether  it  can  do  anything. 

2472.  That  is  a  very  respectable  body.  Do  you  think  the  public 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  to  say  who  should  enter  the  profession  ? 
— ^I  should  think  our  Universities  might  better  do  it. 

2473.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  mean  a  special  body  constituted  for  the 

purpose  by  the  Government,  such  as  to  command  public  confidence  ? 

Yes.  I  think  if  the  Government  should  give  its  approval  to  a  certain 
set  of  men,  that  would  be  enough.  I  think  mere  approval  would  be 
enough. 
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2474;  There  is  a  great  interval  between  that  and  prohibition  ? — Tea,  w.  Gull,  Eeq., 
I  think  it  might  be  approval  at  first.  M.D. 

2475.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  University  of  London  is  not  an         — ~ 
educational  body,  but  an  examining  body.     Could  that  be  converted  ®*^  ■^P"'  li6li, 
into  an  educational  body  ? — It  has  often  been  discussed  in  the  senate 

of  the  University  how  far  we  could.  I  doubt  whether  we  could  with 
our  present  machinery  at  all.  We  have  no  powers  of  supervision  or  of 
visitation.     We  have  no  means  for  doing  it. 

2476.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  training  schools  for  training 
schoolmasters  for  the  national  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  them  intimately; 
only  generally. 

2477.  The  young  men  there  are  educated  as  masters,  and  taught  to 
examine  by  examining  classes  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  be  good,  no  doubt. 

2478.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  other  points  bearing  upon 
our  enquiry  with  regard  to  which  you  could  favour  the  Commission 
with  any  observations  ? — No.  I  think  the  principal  points  that  ■  my 
mind  is  impressed  with  would  certainly  be  that  the  educational  course 
should  be  varied  ;  that  the  test  should  not  be  too  high  ;  that  it  should 
not  be  required  that  every  person  who  passed  that  test  should  know  all 
the  subjects  ;  that  the  subjects  should  include  the  training  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  intellect  ;  and  perhaps  even  more.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  should  not  take  in  the  training,  if  possible,  or  at  all  events  the 
teaching  of  the  moral  relations  of  man  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbour, 
apart  from  religious  questions.  I  think  that  hitherto  we  have  lost 
ground  in  this  country  in  that  respect.  I  forget  how  my  mind  was  so 
impressed,  but  it  has  been  impressed  thus,  that  ethical  questions  should 
be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  man's  education,  just  as  much 
as  reading  and  writing.  There  is  no  question  that  most  men  are 
now  brought  up  entirely  ignorant  of  those  things.  I  should  not  say 
entirely  ignorant,  because  he  has  an  instinct ;  but  he  is  certainly  un- 
trained, and  thinks  he  may  neglect  them  because  he  may  neglect  certain 
religious  creeds. 

2479.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  if  you  wish  to  improve  schools 
it  would  be  a  main  object  to  secure  better  schoolmasters,  and  that  that 
would  be  best  done  by  obliging  the  schoolmasters  to  undergo  some 
examination  before  being  allowed  to  practise.  Do  you  think  that  any 
system  of  compulsory  inspection  or  of  optional  inspection  would  be 
desirable  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  schools  ?—  I  had  thought 
that  over  too.  To  go  to  the  first  question  about  the  schoolmasters,  I 
think  if  the  Government  would  recognise  them,  that  alone  would 
be  a  good  thing.  Then  I  think  if  after  that  encouragement  the 
Government  were  willing  to  grant  them  inspection  that  would  be  a 
further  encouragement. 

2480.  Do  you  think  in  both  cases  it  would  be  doing  a  great  good  if 
the  means  of  examination  for  masters  who  might  receive  certificates 
were  afforded,  and  the  means  of  providing  inspection  for  schools  which 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  were  also  provided  ;  and  that  that, 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  compulsion,  would  of  itself  efiect  a 
great  good  ? — That  is  my  feeling.  I  think  it  should  be  more  a  question 
of  recognition  and  encouragement  than  of  police. 

2481.  (Mr.  Forster.)  We  have  had  one  or  two  witnesses  before  us 
who  have  made  the  suggestion  of  a  board  with  Government  authority, 
composed  of  men  who  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  country  both 
for  character  and  for  attainments,  who  should  be  empowered  to  grant 
certificates,  and  who  also  should  be  empowered  to  offer  inspection. 
Would  some  such  board  as  that  meet  the  views  which  you  have 
expressed  ?— I  think  it  might.     I  perhaps  have  not  all  the  facts  clearly 
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W.  Gun,  Esq.,  before  me,  but  I  think  that  if  the  Government  would  afford  a  fair 

M.D.         opportunity  to  teachers  to  gain   their  recognition, — I  would  not  go 

,  , — -"         further  than  that  at  first, — I  think  such  recognition  would  be  quite 
SthApnUSeS.  ^^„^gj,_ 

The  witness  withdrew. 

J.  Garle,  Eiq.  JoHN  Gahlb,  Esq.,  Called  in  and  examined. 

2482.  {Lord  LytteUon.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member  and  examiner 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ? — Yes. 

2483.  Would  you  give  us  some  description  of  what  that  society 
is  ? — ^The  object  of  the  society  was  for  the  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  those  persons  who  were  afterwards  to  receive  the  title  of 
pharmaceutical  chemists. 

2484.  When  was  the  society  founded? — ^I  think  in  1841. 

2485.  Was  the  title  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist "  first  introduced  at 
that  time  ? — No,  not  altogether.  It  had  floated  about.  One  man  would 
write  up  "  chemist  and  druggist,"  another  would  write  up  "  chemist," 
another  "  family  chemist,"  another  "  dispensing  chemist,"  and  perhaps 
the  term  "  pharmaceutical  chemist "  might  have  been  found.  I  could,  if 
the  Commission  require  it,  ascertain  whether  such  a  label  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  founding  of  the  society  as  "  pharmaceutical  chemist ;" 
"  chemist  and  druggist "  was  the  usual  cognomen,  but  "  pharmaceutical 
"  chemist  "was  the  title  chosen  by  our  society. 

2486.  You  mean  that  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  is  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal,   that  your  society  provides  ? — ^Exactly  so. 

2487.  What  is  it  that  your  society  does  ?— It  first  examines  the 
candidate,  who  will  perhaps  be  quite  a  boy  of  15  or  16,  who  is  anxious 
to  become  a  future  member  of  the  society.  He  may  be  in  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship,  or  he  may  be  about  commencing  the  business  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist. 

2488.  Do  you  take  a  man  at  any  time  of  life  ? — ^At  any  time  of  life. 

2489.  Any  established  chemist  and  druggist  may  come  to  you  for 
examination  ? — ^Yes. 

2490.  What  is  the  examination  you  give  them  ? — In  the  preliminary 
examination  the  boy  comes  up  for  examination  in  Latin,  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  a  page  of  Caesar  ;  any  part  of  Caesar,  in  fact. 

2491.  What  are  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  you  examine  ? 
— Latin,  English  composition,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of 
three,  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals. 

2492.  Is  that  all  ? — That  is  all  that  he  has  to  undergo  as  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  which  is  before  he  comes  in  for  his  minor,  which 
I  will  explain  afterwards.     That  is  the  first  step. 

2493.  He  comes  up  for  examination  from  his  school  ? — Yes. 

2494.  Is  your  society  incorporated  ;  is  it  recognized  by  law  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  a  charter.  It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  charter  in  the  year 
1843  and  founded  in  1841. 

2495.  At  what  age  do  boys  generally  come  to  you  for  the  preliminary 
examination  ? — Not  frequently  before  14,  but  generally  ranging  between 
14  and  16. 

2496.  Do  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? — Yes. 

2497.  How  many,  do  you  suppose,  come  to  you  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — It  would  be  inconvenient  for  these  lads  always  to  present 
themselves  at  our  society  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  We  allow  the 
examination  to  be  conducted  by  any  person  under  these  qualifications 
residing  in  the  country;  they  are  to  undergo  examinations  by  any 
clergyman,  minister,  schoolmaster  (not  having  been  the  teacher  of  the 
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candidate),  or  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  otlier  person  appointed  by  J.  Garle,  Esq. 

the  C!ouncil,  whose  certificate  if  satisfactory  will  be  received  by  th3  

Board.     It  is  our  habit  to  read  over  those  certificates,  and  the  name?  5th  April  1865. 
appended  to  them  must  be  satisfactory.  ~~~~~" 

2498.  How  many  boys  undergo  this  examination  throughout  the 
country  in  the  year  ? — I  asked  that  question  this  morning  of  our 
secretary,  and  he  said  from  memoiy,  he  would  say  about  70  in  the 
country  and  about  20  at  our  London  Board. 

2499.  Less  than  a  hundred  for  the  whole  country  ? — ^Yes. 

2500.  Suppose  a  boy  passes,  what  do  you  give  him  ? — He  then 
receives  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  what  we  term  the  classical 
examination. 

2501.  What  does  he  do  then  ?  Does  he  go  back  and  enter  upon  a 
practical  course  of  study  ? — He  goes  into  his  business. 

2502.  Possessed  of  this  certificate  ? — ^Possessed  of  this  certificate. 

2503.  What  is  the  next  thing  your  society  does  for  him  ? — Then  he 
presents  himself  for  a  minor  examination.  If  he  receives  a  certificate 
for  that  he  then  proceeds  on  to  a  major  examination. 

2504.  How  soon  after  the  preliminary  examination  does  he  go  in  for 
the  minor  examination  ?  Is  there  any  fixed  time  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  regulated  period  as  to  when  he  shall  come  up  for  his  minor 
examination. 

2505.  May  he  come  up  as  soon  as  he  pleases  ? — He  may  come  up  as 
soon  as  he  pleases. 

2506.  The  three  points  of  his  preliminary  examination  are  Latin, 
English  composition,  and  arithmetic  ? — Latin,  Latin  grammar,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple 
and  compound,  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals.* 

2507.  What  are  the  points  in  his  minor  examination  ? — His  examina- 
tion as  a  minor  is  in  prescriptions.  He  is  required  to  i-ead  without 
abbreviation  autograph  prescriptions. 

2508.  Is  the  whole  of  this  minor  examination  professional  ? — ^Yes. 

2509.  The  minor  and  major  examinations  are  both  professional  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  (though  I  should  be  glad  to  ofier  it  to  you)  that 
you  will  care  much  for  any  evidence  as  to  those  examinations.  I  could, 
if  desired,  give  you  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  are  included  in  those- 
examinations. 

2510.  What  we  wish  to  know,  as  the  result  of  your  experience  with 
regard  to  these  boys  of  from  14  to  16  who  come  up  to  you,  is  what  evi- 
dence can  be  drawn  from  their  condition  as  to  the  education  they  have 
received  ?     In  the  first  place  what  is  the  class  of  society  from  which  they 

*  Classical  or  Pkeliminakt  Examixatioit. 
"  Candidates  for  registration  as  Apprentices  or  Students  in  Pharmacy  are  examined 
in  the  following  subjects  : — 

"  Latin — translation  of  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Cxsar's  Commentaries, 

'  De  BeUo  Gallico.' 
"  Latin  Grammar. 

"  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

"  The  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound,  vulgar  fractions,  and 
decimals. 
"  Candidates  residing  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  London  (or  if  in 
Scotland,  at  that  distance  from  Edinburgh),  may,  on  applying  to  the  Secretary,  and 
enclosing  the  specified  fee  and  certificate  of  age,  be  supplied  with  a  printed  form  of 
certificate  to  enable  them  to  be  examined  by  any  qualified  person  approved  by  the 
Board,  but  not  being  the  teacher  of  the  candidate. 

"  The  certificate  of  examination,  duly  signed  by  the  Examiner,  and  delivered  to 
t!ie  Secretary,  will,  if  approved  by  the  Board,  entitle  the  candidate  to  be  placed  on 
the  register." 

11643.  R 
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J,  Garle,  Esq.  ordinarily  come  ? — I  should  think  that  the  trade  is  supplied  first  of  all  hj. 
sons  of  the  members  following  the  business  of  chemist  and  druggisi:,  both 

Sdi  April  1865.  of  those  who  have  been  examined  and  the  unexamined  persons.  The 
farmers  supply  us  with  many,  also  the  trading  class  ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  infusion  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  professional  men  ; 
but  I  think  the  classes  I  first  mentioned  are  the  preponderating  classes. 

2511.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates  are  rather 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class  of  society  ? — No,  I  must 
not  say  that ;  not  from  the  lower  portion.  I  would  rather  use  the 
term  "  from  the  middle  classes." 

2512.  Do  you  suppose  that  as  many  as  half  are  sons  of  those  already 
engaged  in  the  profession  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

2513.  With  regard  to  their  condition  as  shown  by  your  examinations, 
what  is  the  state  of  educational  preparation  in  which  these  boys  come 
up  to  you  ? — Our  verdict  is  that  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  we  should  desire 
it  to  be. 

2514.  What  features  of  their  performance  in  these  examinations  are 
on  the  whole  favourable,  and  what  on  the  whole  unfa^Eourable  ? — 
The  unfavoiirable  features  are,  a  weakness  in  English  composition,  and 
not  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  as  we  would  wish  them  to 
have.  The  arithmetic  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  portion  of  it,  pointing 
out  rather,  I  think,  the  fact  that  those  boys  have  received  more  of  a 
commercial  than  a  classical  education.  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  state  my 
own  inference,  but  my  individual  opinion  is  this  :  I  find  in  the  case  of 
the  boys  who  come  up  to  me,  that  their  English  composition  is  weak 
and  poor,  their  Latin  is  shaky,  very  shaky,  and  then  their  arithmetic 
is  generally  the  strongest  part. 

2515.  How  are  they  as  to  elementary  matters — ^how  are  they  as  to 
spelling  ? — Occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  the  orthography  is 
bad ;  not  frequently. 

2516.  On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  good  ? — On  the  whole,  pretty  good. 

2517.  How  is  their  handwriting  ? — I  should  call  it  "average." 

2518.  Is  their  grammatical  expression  pretty  correct  ? — Sometimes 
not  correct ;  but  the  objection  principally  is  to  style. 

2519.  Is  the  style  too  difiFuse  ? — Yes,  it  is  too  dififiise,  and  not  concise ; 
not  that  of  close  thinking. 

2520.  Do  you  think  the  examinations  generally  give  you  the  idea 
that  their  faculties  have  been  fairly  trained  and  exercised;  that 
what  is  learned  is  not  merely  learnt  by  rote  ? — We  feel  that  their 
examination  is  not  up  to  the  point  to  which  we  should  like  to  carry  it. 

2521.  Do  their  faculties  appear  to  have  been  worked  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
it  is  thoroughly  grounded. 

2522.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  particular  schools  they 
come  from  ? — No,  I  could  not  furnish  you  with  that. 

2523.  You  do  not  know  which  of  them  come  from  endowed,  which 
from  proprietary,  and  which  from  private  schools  ? — No. 

2524.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  examinations  and  rejectiong  in 
the  year  ? — They  amount  on  my  part  to  certainly  not  more  than  six. 
We  do  not  have  above  twenty  that  pass,  because  we  have  only  a  monthly 
examination.  It  only  occurs  once  a  month,  and  we  do  not  have,  on  an 
average,  more  than  two  classical  every  time.  I  know  what  you  want  ; 
but  the  fact  is  this,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  rejections  take  place  in 
the  country,  because  of  the  number  that  come  to  us.  We  only  have 
the  certificates  put  before  us  that  those  men  have  passed  without  any 
reference  to  those  who  have  not  passed. 

2525.  How  many  London  examinations  are  there  in  the  course  of 
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the  year  ? — Ten.     We  have  an  examination  held  every  third  Wednes-  J.  Garle,  Esq. 
day  of  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  two  months.  1 

2526.  I  meant  how  many  candidates  have  you  in  London  in  the  5th  April  1865. 
course  of  the  year  ? — ^A  little  over  20.  "  - 

2527.  And  of  that  number  about  six  would  fail  ? — Yes,  about  six 
would  be  rejected. 

2528.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  there  any  other  examining  insti-" 
tutions  in  your  profession  ? — We  have  the  scientific  examination  carried 
on  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  classical  examination  is  in  two  distinct 
portions,  that  which  is  in  the  London  establishment  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

2529^  What  I  mean  is,  are  there  institutions  for  examining  not  con-' 
nected  with  your  body ; — are  there  any  other  examining  colleges  ?— 
There  is  an  examination  in  Scotland. 

2530.  Twenty  seems  a  very  low  number  ? — Tes,  but  then  it  makes  a 
total  of  90.  This  has  no  reference  to  the  absolute  number  of  chemists 
and  druggists.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  appear  to  you  a  small  number, 
because  their  name  is  legion  ;  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  only  a  voluntary  examination  ; — consequently  there  may  be  300 
or  400  apprentices,  and  only  90  would  come  up  for  examination. 

2531.  Do  you  think  that  members  of  the  profession  value  the  exami- 
nation ? — Highly. 

2532.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  any  man  open  a  chemist's  shop 
without  being  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ? — Yes. 

2533.  Is  any  examination  of  any  kind  necessary  for  a  man  to 
become  a  chemist  ? — No. 

2534.  Then  there  is  no  protection  to  the  public  ? — ^Not  at  all.  It  is 
their  own  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  title  "Pharmaceutical 
"  chemist." 

2535.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  title  "  Pharmaceutical  chemist "  is  limited 
to  those  who  pass  the  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ?— ^ 
Yes  ;  I  think  that  your  questions  will  have  a  value  connecting  it 
rather  with  the  scientific  portion,  because  the  fact  I  should  lay  before 
you  is  the  necessity  of  this  classical  examination  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  trade  are  concerned.  I  can  give  you  one  or  two  examples. 
You  will  excuse  my  using  technical  terms.  For  instance,  suppose  I 
put  the  following  prescription  before  a  boy  : — 

9>    Morphice  Acetatis  gr,  i. 
Extracti  Lactucce  gr.  v. 

which  might  safely  be  taken  by  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
Morphia.  If  I  put  before  him  a  prescription  of  that  kind  where  the 
dose  is  a  staggering  dose,  and  write  under  it,  Mft  (i.e.  Miscefiat)  pilula 
octava  quaque  hora  sumenda,  which  means  that  one  pill  is  to  be  taken 
every  eighth  hour,  the  boy  fearing  that  he  will  make  a  mistake  in 
translating  the  prescription,  says,  "  Oh,  this  is  a  large  dose  of  morphia," 
and  the  answer  whioh  I  have  met  with  has  been,  "  Make  it  into  eight 
"  pills,  one  to  be  taken  every  hour,"  whereas  it  is  in  fact  one  pill  to 
be  taken  every  eighth  hour.  He  does  not  distinguish  between  octava 
and  octo.  From  an  ignorance  of  the  word  tantum  I  have  known  mis- 
takes in  translation,  which  would  be  dangerous  if  employed  in  the 
direction.  We  have  a  prescription  ordering  six  draughts  to  be  sent. 
The  formula  is  for  one  draught,  which  is  to  contain  30  drops  of  lauda- 
num. The  direction  then  states  that  this  draught  is  to  be  repeated,  but 
with  six  drops  of  laudanum  only  (vi.  gtt.  tinctur.  opii  tantum).  The 
total  quantity  in  the  six  draughts  would  be  60  drops,  viz.,  30  drops  in 
the  first  draught,  and  30  in  the  remaining  five  draughts.    I  have  had  the 
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J.  Garle,Etq.  following  estimate,   180  drops  (viz.,  six  draugUts  with  30  drops  each) 
— t'ihr     P'"*^  ^^'  D'^tLog  *  total  of  210  di-ops,  thus  poisoning  the  man.     So  that  a 
Sth  April  1865.  classical  education  is  really  a  matter  of  safety  to  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist. 

2536.  Will  you  give  us  the  exact  details  of  the  Latin  examination  ? 
— ^The  translation  of  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, and  Latin  grammar. 

2537.  Questions  in  grammar  ? — ^Yes ;  we  should  ask  a  boy  what 
verbs  active  govern,  or  what  the  ablative  absolute  means.  If  the  boy 
cannot  answer  those  questions,  and  if  he  cannot  translate  the  passages- 
it  is  unsatisfactory. 

2538.  Is  it  always  Caesar,  or  do  you  vary  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  slip  some- 
times from  one  page  into  another.  We  do  not  keep  hammering  away 
at  one  page. 

2539.  It  is  always  the  first  book  of  Caesar,  is  it  ? — ^Yes,  of  late  it  has 
been  so.  We  used  to  take  the  selection  from  the  Sacred  History  origi- 
nally, but  our  examination  has  lately  been  confined  to  the  first  book  of 
Caesar. 

2540.  You  have  the  power  to  vary  it  ? — We  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
but  we  think  that  quite  test  enough. 

2541.  If  it  were  generally  known,  is  it  not  possible  that  that  on© 
book  might  be  crammed  up  ? — Well,  it  might  be. 

2542.  They  do  not  compose  Latin,  do  they  ? — No,  they  merely 
translate. 

2543.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.')  Of  course,  so  long  as  prescriptions  are 
written  in  Latin  it  is  necessary  that  chemists  should  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  but  in  case  prescriptions  came  to  be  written  in 
English  should  you  still  wish,  on  account  of  its  general  educational 
results,  that  chemists  generally  should  be  instructed  in  that  language  ? 
— ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2544.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  As  a  mental  traioing  ? — Yes,  as  a  matter  of 
training.  The  relative  value  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin  and 
English,  although  it  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  money  question,  I 
think  I  can  give  you  a  good  answer  upon,  because,  fortunately,  now  I 
am  not  connected  with  the  business,  having  retired  from  it.  The  value 
of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin  is  first  of  all,  that  you  secure  a  better 
class  of  men  to  dispense  your  prescriptions,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  avoid  a  very  fertile  source  of  error  which  would  arise  from  prescrip- 
tions being  written  in  English. 

2545.  {Mr.  Baines.)  How  is  that  ? — For  instance,  Mrs.  Brown  or 
Mrs.  Tomkins  has  had  a  presci'iption  which  she  values  very  much  as  a 
remedy  for  some  particular  complaint,  and  she  hands  it  over  to  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Jones,  who  copies  it.  I  have  found  in  my  experience 
that  all  prescriptions  copied  under  these  circumstances  are  more  likely 
to  travel  into  error  than  where  they  are  written  in  Latin,  because  they 
are  kept  within  a  certain  compass.  A  prescription  written  in  Latin 
will  hardly  be  undertaken  by  anybody  but  a  chemist ;  but  if  in  English, 
and  it  gets  into  other  hands  and  is  copied,  the  error  is  much  more 
frequent. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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C.  E.  Alios,  Esq.,  being  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  for    C.  E.  Amos, 
examination  on  4th  April  1865,  forwarded  the  following  paper.  £'q. 

On  Education,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Engineehino 

Profession. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  should  be  observed 
that  an  intuitive  or  natural  liking  for  the  profession  is  above  all  things  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  person  who  proposes  to  adopt  it. 

ITiis  aptitude  or  inclination,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  manifest  itself  at  a  very- 
early  period  of  life,  and  whether  we  regard  the  lad  who  with  clasp-knife  and 
rude  fragments  of  wood  constructs  his  rough  models,  examines  with  eager  eye 
every  piece  of  mechanism  with  which  he  comes  into  contact,  and  pries  into  every 
building  where  any  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  on ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lad  who  with  scale  and  compass  plots  down  the  imaginary  plan,  designs 
impracticable  docks  and  endless  lines  of  railway,  visits  every  place  where  works 
are  going  on  within  five  miles  of  him,  and  makes  innumerable  sketches  for 
suggested  impossible  improvements,  the  tendency  is  equally  plain,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

The  foregoing  remark  applies  with  equal  truth  to  both  the  branches  of  the 
profession,  the  civU  and  the  mechanical,  and  a  man  with  no  natural  aptitude  or 
liking  cannot  succeed.  He  may  make  a  respectable  tradesman,  an  energetic 
man  of  business,  or  a  successful  merchant,  but  he  will  never  become  a  good 
engineer. 

This  aptitude,  then,  existing,  the  system  of  education  pursued  should  be  such 
as  to  assist  and  form  a  lad  for  his  profession ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  many 
different  paths  or  walks  belonging  to  it,  the  system  of  education  ought  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  particular  one  which  a  lad  is  destined  ultimately  to  fill. 

A  civil  engineer,  for  instance,  having  large  and  important  geiiersd  or  public 
works  to  superintend,  the  proper  and  careful  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  watch,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  clients  to  serve,  may  with  propriety 
be  subjected  to  the  following  course  of  training  : — 

He  should  be  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  to  a  good  school,  where 
the  niimber  of  pupils  is  not  too  large  to  obtain  that  watchful  supervision  so 
necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  every  lad,  and  where  the  discipline  and  general 
management  are  good. 

The  studies  which  in  addition  to  the  usual  ones  (viz.,  modem  languages, 
arithmetic,  writing  thoroughly  well,  a  fair  amount  of  Latin,  and  some  Greek), 
ought  to  have  particular  attention,  are  as  follows  : — 


Decimal  arithmetic,  particularly. 
Geography. 
Trigonometry,  plane. 
Geometry  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Mathematics,  up  to  difTerential  calcu- 
lus. 


Elements  of  mechanical  drawing. 
Freehand  drawing,  and 
Sketching  from  nature. 
Surveying  and  levelling. 
Landscape,  and  drawing  generally  in 
all  its  branches. 


During  each  half  year  or  term  a  course  of  lectures  should  be  attended,  and 
the  special  subjects  should  be — 


Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydraulics. 

Chemistry. 

Mechanics. 


Optics. 

Geology,  Astronomy, 


with  others  on  scientific  subjects. 

At  the  age  of  14  the  lad  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  good  public 
school ;  by  this  time  habits  of  thought  and  mind  will  have  become  formed,  and 
although  the  general  course  of  study  may  not  be  precisely  what  has  been 
indicated  above,  yet  the  pupil,  having  his  career  in  his  mind's  eye  before  him, 
will  naturally  select  and  give  attention  to  those  subjects  which  may  be  of  future 
benefit  to  him.  ,   r^  „ 

Without  making  any  invidious  selection,  the  writer  mstances  Kmg  s  College, 
London,  as  being  an  establishment  which,  by  the  judicious  division  of  its  school, 
particularly  into  two  sections,  viz.,  classical.  A.,  and  commercial  and  general, 
B.,  endeavours  so  to  shape  its  course  of  study  as  to  benefit  its  pupils  in  after 
life,  and  refers  to  it  with  much  pleasure.  ■      c  ■      r. 

Finally,  provided  the  position  and  means  of  his  friends  admit  of  it,  three 
years  at  one  of  the  Universities  may  be  spent  vrith  advantage,  to  obtain,  if 
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fi,  E.  AmM,    possible,  academical  honour,  and  malce  acquaintaace  with  fdlow  stiidents,  who 
E»q,  may  he  useful  to  him  in  after-life. 

-—  In  doin^  this,  every  spare  moment  should  he  given  to  acquiring  knowledge 

of  everjr  trade  mystery  and  handicraft  possible.  The  operations  of  the  builder, 
joiner,  smith,  whitesmith,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  minutely  scrutinized,  and  careful 
notes  made  fit  leisure,  with  sketches  of  them,  il^veiy  important  work  dunng 
holidays  and  leisure  moments  should  be  visited,  and  every  kind  of  geaetSi 
knowledge  acquired,  preparatory  to  entering  a  civil  engineer's  office,  and  thus 
entering  the  profession. 

For  the  mechanical  engineer  in  embryo  a  somewhat  different  course  may  bo 
adopted. 

He  should  be  sent  to  school  equally  early,  and  the  course  of  study  may  be 
the  same  as  before  mentioned  excepting  that  Greek  may  be  advantageouslj^ 
dispensed  with,  and  in  addition  to  drawing  as  there  described  th^  habit  of 
"  sketching  from  memory,"  should  be  carefully  taught  and  aeduloudy  cul- 
tivated. 

The  importance  of  this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the 
mechanical  engineer  is  placed  in  situations  where,  however  important  to  nim  it 
may  be  to  obtain  a  record  of  a  piece  of  work,  circumstances  raider  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so  on  the  spot. 

'  At  15i  having  had  two  years  at  a  public  school,  he  should  «nter  a  workshop 
where  every  energy  he  possesses  should  be  employed  in  becoming  a  skilfol 
handicraftsman,  and  if  he  be  enabled  during  the  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  pass  a  portion  of  it  in  one  of  each  of  the  branches  of  it,  viz;. 

Moulding,  pattern  making,  tiuning,  and  fitting,  so  much  the  better. 

Three  nights  of  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  his  mathe- 
matics, and  every  opportunity  of  attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  belonging 
to  the  general  sciences  should  be  embraced. 

At  the  age  of  21,  silthough  his  apprenticeship  would  have  expired,  he  should 
still  regard  himself  as  a  learner,  Spending  at  least  two  years  in  some  first  class 
workshop,  and  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  acquisition  of  professional' know- 
ledge, when  if  he  has  made  proper  use  of  his  time  he  will  be  competent  to 
obtain  honourable  employment  or  an  appointment  in  his  profession. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  education  of  an  engineer  terminates  here ; 
he  wiU  during  a  whole  lifetime  be  perpetually  learning.    . 

In  a  journey  by  railway  the  fittings  arid  arrangement  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
the  design  of  a  sleeper,  or  switch,  or  the  latch  of  a  horsebox,  after  being  looked 
at  for  the  thousandth  time,  may  find  him  material  for  a  useful  idea. 

Of  all  things  the  facility  of  design  and  construction  is  one  of  the  chief  .excel- 
lences of  the  mechanic ;  a  man  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  natural  {sinciples 
and  theory  may  be  unable  to  design  the  most  ordinary  piece  of  mechanism,  while 
another  having  this  facility  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  backwoods  and 
be  enabled  not  only  to  design  his  machine  but  from  fertility  of  expedient  and 
the  use  of  means  at  his  command  be  enabled  to  construct  it  also. 

It  was  this  faculty  which  rendered  the  millwright*  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  mechanics,  and  although  the  division  of  labour,  multiplication  of  machine 
tools,  and  other  causes  are  occasioning  the  rapid  disappearance  of  these  men,  yet 
there  is  no  master  or  foreman  of  a  factory  who  does  not  lament  their  gradual 
exidnction  when  a  difficult  out-door  job  occurs. 

This  constructive  and  mechanical  skill  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  2,200 
years  since,  and  the  vivid  description  of  the  handicraftsmen  given  in  Isaiah, 
xliv.,  12,  13,  14,  apply  literally  at  the  present  day. 

The  possession  of  this  skill  is  a  blessing  to  any  individual,  and  as  a  nation,  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  that  nation  must  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  which  has  it. 

It  was  the  possession  of  this  which  enabled  T^re  to  sustain  from  Alexander 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  on  record,  it  was  this  which  enabled  Archi- 
medes to  baffle  for  a  long  period  the  power  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  neglect 
of  it  must  obviously  be  one  of  the  causes  which  will  hasten  the  decline  and  f^ 
of  an  Empire. 

C.  E.  Amos. 


*  Among  whom  may  be  named  the  late  John  Bennie,  John  Penn,  Sir  WilKam 
Cubitt,  and  many  others  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  iii  the  higher  branches  of 
the  profession. 
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Tuesday,  2iid  May  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

LoKD  Stanley. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Eev.  Fredk.  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dtke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LOED  TAUNTON  m  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  John  Saul  Howson,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  Hev. 

2546.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  a  great  '   D.D.     ' 
educational  establishment  in  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes.                                                .' 

2547.  What  is  that  establishment  ? — It  was  founded  under  the  name  ZndMay  1865, 
of  "  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Listitution  for  the  education  of  the  trading  ^— — 
classes ;"   but  the  name  has   recently  been   changed  to   "  Liverpool 
College."     The  alteration  of  name  is  connected  with  a  gradual  change, 

not  in  the  constitution  of  the  place,  but  in  the  relation  of  its  parts, 
and,  in  fact,  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  original  scheme  has 
been  modified,  and  in  which  the  institution  has  grown  up :  and  this 
change  I  should  be  glad  to  describe  to  the  Commission,  if  it  is  desired. 

2548.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Whom  did  you  succeed  ? — Mr.  Conybeare 
was  the  first  head  master.  He  was  there  six  or  seven  years,  and  I 
succeeded  him,  and  have  been  now  16  years  in  my  present  post. 

2549.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  legal  status  of  this  institution  ? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  clearly.  I  am  afraid  the 
legal  status  is  extremely  anomalous,  and  could  hardly  be  a  precedent 
for  any  other  place,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  state  it  as  cleai-ly  as  I  can. 

The  place  was  founded  from  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  solid  and 
religious  education  for  the  classes  contemplated,  and  a  large  sum  was 
Bubscribed,  but  not  enough  in  the  first  instance.  The  whole  cost  was 
about  35,000/.,  but  when  the  building  was  raised  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  land  and  for  the  building.  The 
intention  was  to  mortgage,  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  that  way  ; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  found  that  a  mortgage  was  impossible, 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  all  the  donors,  or  of  their  representa- 
tives if  they  had  died.  So  that  a  very  great  difficulty  occurred,  inas- 
much as  a  large  number  of  the  principal  donors  had  made  themselves 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  required. 
They  began  to  be  uneasy  and  anxious,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  found  in  this  way  : — The  land  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Shaw,  who  did 
not  care  about  receiving  the  payment  for  it,  if  he  received  the  interest, 
and  what  was  called  a  deed  of  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  all 
those  who  had  been  responsible  in  this  way  were  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion, and  the  legal  estate  remained  meanwhile  in  Mr.  Shaw.  He  waa 
bound,  on  receiving  payment,  to  convey  the  property  to  regularly- 
constituted  trustees,  and  meanwhile  provision  was  made  to  prevent  the 
building  from  being  ever  used  for  any  purpose  except  for  that  for 
which  it  was  erected.  In  due  time  money  was  raised  to  repay  those 
who  had  advanced  those  sums.  The  legal  estate  then  remained  and 
still  remains  with  Mr.    Shaw.     If  no  further  change  is  made,  the 
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Bev.         property  ■will  descend  to  his  heirs  clothed  with  the  trust  I  have  men- 
J.  S.  Howstm,  tioned. 

I  was  very  anxious  under  that  state  of  things  some  years  ago,  and  I 
2nd  Mavises.  Urged  our  directors  to  inquire  into  it,  and  either  to  get  a  charter  or  to 

have  the  property  formally  conveyed  to  selected  trustees,  and  legal 

opinions  were  taken  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
that  nothing  could  harm  the  institution  ;  that  all  was  safe  for  the 
future  ;  that,  as  regards  safety,  there  could  be  no  change  even  for  the 
better.  It  is  a  very  anomalous  state  of  things,,  but  I  am  told  that  we 
are  perfectly  secure.  This  very  year,  however,  the  subject  of  a  more 
regularly-constituted  trust  is  again  under  consideration. 

2550.  This  institution,  therefore,  is  not  what  is  called  a  proprietary 
school  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  at  all  a  proprietary  school.  The  proprietary 
element  is  entirely  absent. 

2551.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  That  is  as  to  the  land  and  the  building. 
But  is  there  no  body  of  proprietors  who  have  any  control  over  any  part 
of  the  school  arrangements  ? — There  are  directors,  but  no  proprietors. 
I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  no  one  whatever  who  has  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  institution.  The  only  thing  approaching  a  proprietary 
principle  is  this  :  that  a  certain  number  of  those  who  gave  the  largest 
sums  were  allowed  to  send  one  or  two  boys  to  be  educated  free  of  cost ; 
but  those  cases  are  dying  out,  and  there  are  only  three  cases  where  the 
right  is  hereditary,  simply  because  the  sum  given  was  very  large.  No 
place  could  be  more  absolutely  free  from  any  proprietary  element. 

2552.  The  school  was  established  by  voluntary  contributions,  without 
ajiy  reference  to  repayments  ? — Entirely  ;  without  any  reference  to 
repayments  whatever.  It  was  simply  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  gave 
35,000^.,  and  that  the  school  is  now  self-supporting. 

2553.  {Lord  Taunton.')  How  are  the  masters  paid  ? — There  again 

I  think  rather  an  unusual  method  has  been  adopted,  but  it  can  very 
easily  be  stated.  When  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  schools 
had  elapsed  the  question  of  the  payment  of  masters  arose  ;  (the  pay- 
ment of  the  masta's  first  appointed  had  been  guaranteed  for  12  months  ;) 
then  this  plan  was  adopted.  Assuming  that  the  receipts  of  the  school 
were  6,000^.  (which  I  believe  is  about  the  sum  which  was  received 
that  year),  it  was  found  that  one  quarter  of  that  about  covered  the 
fixed  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  porters,  rates, 
faxes,  and  other  fixed  payments.  The  remaining  three  quarters  were 
assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  masters  ;  thus,  if  a  master  theoretically 
fihx)uld  receive  lOOZ.  a  year,  he  had  assigned  to  him  100  portions 
of  that  divisible  sum,  which  at  that  time  exactly  made  the  amount 
required.  100  of  those  shares  then  were  equal  to  lOOZ.  Unhappily, 
after  a  little  time,  the  schools  fell,  and,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment, 
each  master  was  receiving  what  in  mercantile  phrase  would  be  called 
15«.  in  the  pound.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  variations,  but 
now  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are  receiving  from  23*.  to  25s.  in  the  pound. 

2554.  (Lord  Stanley.)  If  I  understand  rightly,  the  principle  of  that 
arrangement  is  that  the  masters  were  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

■  2555.  What  are  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  ? — The  fees  paid  in  the 
upper  school,  which  is  a  school  for  the  Universities,  and  for  those  in 
(he  same  rank  of  life,  ai-e  22  guineas  a  year  ;  in  the  middle  school, 

I I  guineas  ;  and  in  the  lower  school  again,  about  half  the  fees  of  the 
middle.  There  are  now  no  "extras."  That  represents  the  whole, 
except  a  small  sum,  a  few  shillings,  paid  for  drill  and  for  stationery.  It 
has  been  found  the  most  convenient  plan  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
payment  for  stationery,  and  then  the  boys  are  not  required  to  bring  their 
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own  slates  or  paper.    The  military  drill  was  established  more  recently,        .  Rev. 
and  again  it  appeared  the  most  convenient  course  to  make  a  small  J-  S.  Howson, 
charge  of  a  few  shillings  a  year.  ■^•■^• 

2556.  What  are  the  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  school  ? — At,  2nd  May  1865 
this  moment  there  are  909.  

25.57.  In  all  the  classes?— Yes.  In  the  upper  school  there  are  175, 
in  the  middle  school  330,  and  in  the  lower  school  404. 

2558.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What,  generally  speaking,  are  the  class  of 
boys  respectively  sent  to  these  three  divisions  of  the  school  ? — The 
boys  in  the  upper  school  are  the  sons  of  merchants,  brokers,  bankers, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  also  of  the  more  wealthy  tradesmen  ;  in  the  middle 
school  they  are  principally  the  sons  of  the  better  class  of  shopkeepers, 
and  also  the  more  wealthy  (if  they  may  be  called  wealthy)  portion  of 
that  large  class  of  people  called  clerks,  and  of  professional  men  whose 
means  are  somewhat  restricted,  such  as  many  clergymen,  medical  men, 
and  lawyers ;  in  the  lower  school  we  come  to  the  small  shopkeepers, 
and  to  the  educated  artizans. 

2559.  Is  there  any  mixture  of  these  boys  ? — No ;  they  are  abso- 
lutely separate.  The  line  of  buildings  is  so  arranged  that  they 
cannot  mix  in  school  hours.  There  are  separate  playgrounds,  separate 
dining  rooms,  and  separate  entrances. 

2560.  {Lord  Stanley^  In  point  of  fact  your  college  consists  of  three 
separate  schools  ? — ^Tes. 

2561.  {Lord  Taunton^  Have  they  three  separate  se(s  of  masters  ? — 
Tes,  absolutely  separate.  The  middle  and  lower  schools  have  each 
their  own  head  masters. 

2562.  Is  there  no  point  of  union  whatever  between  these  schools  ? — 
There  is  first  the  point  of  union  of  a  common  name  and  a  common 
range  of  buildings  ;  there  is  the  common  bond  of  union  that  the  boys 
all  wear  college  caps  ;  distinct  from  one  another,  but  still  college 
caps.  Those  are  slight  bonds.  I  suppose  I  am  the  real  centre  of 
union.  But  there  is  just  one  other  link  of  connexion,  which  is  this— 
every  half  year  one  boy  can  be  "  nominated  "  from  the  lower  school  to 
the  middle  school  by  election  from  merit,  without  any  increase  of  pay- 
ment ;  and  one  boy  from  the  middle  school  to  the  upper  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  of  course  that  stream  of  promotion  might  reach  the 
Universities.  We  have  had  several  boys  who  have  risen  in  this  way 
to  very  good  positions  at  the  Universities  ;  but  only  one  boy  is  so 
nominated  in  the  half  year,  and  there  is  this  further  limitation,  that 
there  cannot  be  more  than  six  promoted  boys  in  the  upper  school 
from  the  middle  school  at  one  time,  and  not  more  than  six  in  the  middle 
school  from  the  lower  school. 

2563.  Do  you  personally  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  the  whole 
of  these  three  schools  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  bound  to  do  so  ;  that  is  in  fact 
my  main  business. 

2564.  Is  it  one  block  of  building  ? — It  is  one  block  of  building  with 
one  entrance  in  front,  which  opens  upon  the  staircase  of  the  upper 
school,  and  two  entrances  at  the  ends  which  open  upon  the  staircases 
of  the  two  other  schools.  The  schools  are  separated  on  each  landing 
by  partitions,  vertically,  from  top  to  bottom. 

2565.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  called  it  one  block  of  buildings  ;  but  in 
fact  it  is  like  three  houses  joining  one  another  in  the  street  ? — It  is, 
except  that  the  partitions  are  not  quite  so  defined  as  the  walls  of  the 
houses  ;  and  a  greater  or  less  space  can  be  given  at  pleasure  to  any 
school.  Practically,  however,  it  is  so.  No  boy  can  get  through  the 
barriers  without  the  risk  of  punishment. 
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Sev.  2566.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  give  direct  instruction  as  a  master 

•'•  S.Howson,  to  either  or  all  of  these  schools  ? — In  the  upper  school  I  share  the  clas- 

•         sical  instruction  of  the  first  class  with  another  master  called  the  senior 

:nd  May  1865.  classical  master,  and  I  give  all  the  religious  instruction  of  that  class  and 

'  take  their  English  work.    By  that  means  I  have  a  personal  hold  upon 

the  head  boys  of  the  upper  school,  who  in  fact  consider  themselves  to 
be  connected  specially  with  myself.  I  also  take  a  little  instruction  in 
the  junior  part,  but  that  is  merely  from  a  necessity  of  the  time  table. 
Every  now  and  then  it  happens  that  we  cannot  fill  up  an  hour,  and  at 
present  I  am  taking  a  French  class  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
school.  That  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  Another  year  I  might  take 
a  class  in  Latin  or  in  something  else.  In  the  middle  school  I  give 
instruction  in  religion  every  Monday  to  the  head  class.  In  the  lower 
school  I  give  no  instruction,  except  when  the  time  comes  for  preparing 
for  confirmation  :  but  that  subject  perhaps  would  naturally  fall  under 
another  head. 

2567. .  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — Yes  ;  there  are 
about  50.  The  system  is  this, — that  no  one  can  keep  a  boarding 
house  except  a  master,  and  that  no  boy  can  come  to  our  schools  unless 
he  lives  with  his  parents  or  with  a  master.  Any  exception  that  may 
le  permitted  is  made  by  myself  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  rule. 
For  instance,  a  boy  might  come  from  Demerara  (I  am  speaking  of  a  case 
v/hich  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment),  to  whom  some  family  in  Liver- 
pool may  practically  be  his  guardians,  though  his  parents  may  be  living. 
The  parents  might  wish  to  send  him  to  no  one  else.  In  such  a  case  I 
should  feel  no  scruple  in  making  an  exception  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
boarding  establishments  except  those  held  by  masters  ;  any  master  can 
take  boarders,  and  about  five  masters  do. 

2568.  Suppose  a  parent  at  a  distance  wishes  to  send  his  boy  to  the 
school,  and  has  an  acquaintance  in  the  town  with  whom  he  would  be 
content  that  his  boy  should  live,  would  that  be  allowed  ? — No,  not 
unless  some  case  could  be  made  out  showing  that  the  spirit  of  the 
rule  was  kept ;  that  practically  this  family  stood  in  the  relation  of 
guardianship  to  the  boy.  In  fact  I  have  no  right  to  break  the  rule  at 
all ;  still  I  feel  that  there  are  a  few  exceptional  cases. 

2569.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  school  would  be  as 
localized  a  school  as  possible  ? — That  was  undoubtedly  the  intention. 
There  were  two  other  reasons  for  the  rule.  One  was  this, — it  was  felt 
that  if  one  person  were  allowed  to  establish  a  boarding  house  in  a  town 
like  Liverpool,  others  might  also  do  so,  and  we  should  have  no  control 
over  them  as  regards  discipline  :  and  secondly,  that  the  exclusive 
power  of  taking  boarders  is  a  means  of  adding  to  the  master's  income. 

2570.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  that  there  was  one  boy  promoted  every 
half  year  from  the  lower  to  the  middle  school,  and  one  from  the  middle 
school  to  the  upper  school  j  do  you  find  practically  that  that  is  enough  ? 
— I  think  it  is  about  enough  :  and  one  proof,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
this,  that  of  the  six  boys  promoted  to  the  upper  school  it  is  very  likely 
that  three  may  go  to  business  and  not  to  the  University  ;  besides  thal^ 
if  there  were  a  much  larger  number  I  think  it  would  injure  the  upper 
school,  because  the  opinion  would  get  abroad  that  as  the  nominated 
boys  were  clever  boys,  those  who  had  been  in  the  upper  school  through- 
out would  be  contending  at  a  disadvantage. 

2571.  Then  you  think  that  that  really  is  a  sufficient  provision  for 
those  who  show  any  superior  talent  ? — I  think  so  ;  because  there  are 
many  other  cases  where  boys  do  go  to  the  upper  school  at  the  wish  of 
their  parents.  It  very  often  happens,  when  a  boy  shows  ability  or 
energy,  that  without  waiting  for  the  nomination  his  friends  decide  to 
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send  him  there  at  once.     Similarly,  there  is  often  a  voluntary  trans-  Jtev. 

ference  from  the  lower  school  to  the  middle.  J-  S.  Bowtm, 

2572.  They  are  able  to  do  that  simply  on  paying  the  higher  fees  ? —         I>.I>. 
Yes,  in  a  moment.    The  defining  line  of  separation  between  the  three       ,  Mar'iaes 
schools  is  a  pecuniary  one ;  people  assess  themselves  at  their  own 

status. 

2573.  Is  there  no  other  ii-ee  education  ? — ^Yes,  a  good  deal ;  and 
that  will  give  also  a  further  answer  to  the  question.  We  have  now  a 
system  of  scholarships  which  provide  free  education  under  certain 
conditions,  and  of  course  the  most  promising  boys  obtain  these.  Som^ 
of  these  scholarships  have  been  founded  by  those  who  originally  gave 
the  money  to  the  institution.  For  instance,  if  some  merchant  in 
Liverpool  has  the  power  of  appointing  one  boy  free,  he  has  frequently 
been  asked  to  make  his  nomination  a  scholarship  open  to  competition. 
We  have  had  many  such  cases.  Besides  that  our  savings  have  recently 
enabled  us  to  establish  a  considei'able  system  of  scholarships,  which 
will  gradually  increase.  Two  years  ago  about  5,000^.  had  been  saved, 
which  sum  was  invested.  From  this  source  there  is  a  system  of 
scholarships  in  all  three  schools  which  give  free  education  thus  :— 
each  scholarship  is  tenable  only  for  half  a  year  ;  but  a  similar 
scholarship  can  be  obtained  by  the  same  boy  under  similar  conditions 
at  a.  higher  stage.  Some  of  these  new  scholarships  are  decided  on 
entrance,  or  according  to  position  in  the  "  University  local  examina- 
tions ;"  but  most  of  them  depend  on  proficiency  in  school  work  in 
reference  to  age.  If  a  boy  gets  a  scholarship  for  being  the  highest 
boy  above  twelve,  the  next  year  he  may  probably  get  a  similar  scho- 
larship for  being  the  highest  boy  above  thirteen,  and  so  at  fourteen 
and  fifteen.  Thus  a  boy  whose  character  and  ability  hold  firm  during 
a  series  of  successive  years  may  obtain  his  whole  school  education 
gratuitously. 

2574.  You  referred  to  conditions  ;  will  you  specify  what  the  con- 
ditions are  for  gaining  these  scholarships  ? — The  condition  of  most  of 
them  is  simply  the  condition  of  age.  A  boy  elected  in  this  way  can 
only  hold  a  scholarship  for  half  a  year,  and  if  he  is  above  the  age  the 
next  half  year  he  cannot  compete  for  the  same. 

2575.  What  is  the  competition  in  ? — It  is  merely  according  to  the 
position  in  the  class  list.  The  question  settles  itself  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year.  The  boy  above  twelve,  for  inslance,  in  the  upper  school 
who  is  highest  in  the  class  list  at  the  end  of  that  half  year,  obtains  a 
scholarship,  and  the  next  year  has  his  education  free. 

2576.  In  what  subjects  are  they  examined  for  the  scholarships  ?— 
The  common  school  subjects.  The  marks  of  all  the  lessons  are  added 
together,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  classes  are  arranged 
.iccording  to  the  marks  :  thus  the  class  list  decides  these  scholarships. 

2577.  Then  that  includes  something  else  besides  classics  ? — It  in- 
cludes everything.  In  the  upper  school,  for  instance,  it  includes 
classics,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  French,  drawing,  history,  geography, 
and  religious  instruction,  with  German  and  natural  philosophy  in 
certain  classes. 

2578.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  the  masters  allowed  to  make  their  own 
terms  as  to  the  boarders  ? — Yes ;  but  practically  there  is  a  general 
average  level  which  is  found  to  be  the  right  one. 

2579.  Is  the  whole  regulation  of  the  boarding  houses  left  to  the 
masters  themselves^ — There  is  no  formal  rule.  There  is  nothing 
printed  or  written  on  the  subject,  but  I  should  practically  consider 
that  I  have  a  supervision  over  the  boarding  houses,  and  if  anything 
went  wrong  I  should  certainly  interfere. 
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Jftrw.  2580.  (Lord  Tatinfon.)  I  suppose  the  boarders  are  principally  those 

Jj-'S.-Sowson,  -^^ho  attend  the  upper  school  ? — ^Nearly  entirely.     There  are  some  in 

■^'^-  the  middle  school. 
•SdaTttay  1865  2581.  (Mr.  Erie.)  What  title  should  you  have  to  interfere  ? — I  do 
'  not  think  I  should  have  any  title,  except  the  title  of  a  common  friendly 
understanding.  There  is  perhaps  this  title,  that  I  have  the  appoint^ 
mentof  all  the  masters,  and  if  I  were  to  find  that  a  master 'took  go 
different  a  view  from  myself,  1  think  we  should  not  continue  "to  •  work 
happily  together. 

^  2582.'  (Lord  Lytteltom)  Have  you  the  power  of  dismissal  of  the 
masters  ? — ^Yes,  absolutely.  No  question  is  ever  asked  either  as  to 
appointment  or  removal ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  if  a  master 
wants  to  keep  a  boarding  house,  probably  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  see  it  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  every- 
thing, and  thus  I  can  serve  him  by  describing  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments.    There  has  never  been  the  least  difficulty. 

2583.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  boys  of 
the  different  schools-  are  not  allowed  to  mix  ? — ^Not  on  the  school 
premises. 

2584.  Does  that  include  play  time  as  well  ? — They  cannot  mix  in 
play  time  on  the  school  premises.  If  they  play  elsewhere,  or  at  home, 
of  course  I  have  no  control.  That  is  a  domestic  question.  Besides, 
the  play  grounds  attached  to  the  building,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
are  only  large  yards,  there  are  cricket  fields,  but  these  cricket  fields 
belong  to  cricket  clubs  in  the  different  schools,  and  the  upper  school 
club  would  possibly  not  allow  a  middle  school  boy  to  go  into  it ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  the  middle  school  club  could  keep  the  field  to  itself. 

2585.  If  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  break  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  different  schools,  would  you  do  so  ? — Certainly  not.  It 
would  entirely  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the  place.  They  are 
three -schools  as  distinct  as  if  in  three  separate  parts  of  the  town,  and 
they  are  only  in  one  building  because  the  premises  are  so  arranged  for 
convenience. 

2586.  You  spoke  of  the  average  cost  of  a  boarder  :  how  much  is 
that  ? — The  average  cost  of  a  boarder  is  35,  40,  or  45  guineas  a  year, 
and  'Some  four  guineas  for  washing.  It  might,  I  think,  be  roughly 
put  at  45  guineas. 

2587.  Does  that  include  school  fees  ? — No. 

2588.  (Lord  Taunton.)  WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to 
the  Commission  the  constitution  of  this  institution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  of  the  principal  to  the  Committee,  and  the  relation  of  the 
masters  to  the  principal,  and  what  the  Committee  is  composed  of  ? — 
The  present  constitution  was  laid  down  in  paper  circulated  by  those 
who  began  the  undertaking,  and  is  this  :  One  hundred  gentlemen,  who 
gave  th«  largest  sums,  were  appointed  life  governors.  The  first  appoint- 
ment of  life  governors  was  made  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  which 
had  been  fonned  for  completing  and  organizing  the  institution.  When 
they  were  ready  to  form  a  constitution  this  Provisional  Committee 
passed  a  law  that  there  should  be  in  the  first  place  one  hundred  life 
governors,  and  the  first  hundred  were  those  who  gave  lOOZ.  or  more. 
Here  of  course  I  am.  giving  a  history  which  I  have  learnt  from  others. 

2589.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  Provisional  Committee  were,  I  suppose, 
self-constituted  ? — They  were  chosen  by  the  first  donors.  The  duties 
of  the  life  governors  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  up  their  own  number, 
which  they  do  at  a  meeting  every  year  ;  their  second  duty  is  to  receive 
a  statistical  report  from  me  ;  their  third  duty  is  to  appoint  the  directors: 
and  with  them  rests  the  confirming  or  annulling  of  any  new  rule,  or 
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alteration  of  an  old  rule,  which  the  directors  may  submit  to  them  for  iteo. 

that  purpose.     Those  directors  are  practically  the  body  with  whom  I  J-  S.  Howgon, 
have  to  do.    There  are  36  of  them.    Twelve  of  them  go  out  every  year,         -D^D- 
but  are  eligible  for  re-appointment ;  and  their  duty  is  to  appoint  me  „  ,  j,     ,„«, 
and  to  dismiss  me,  which  they  could  do  by  a  majority  of  one.  ..  ..  /.„ 

2590.  You  hold  the  office  during  good  beh-avionr  ;  it  is  not  an  annual 
appointment  ? — No.  I  am  anxious  to  put  before  the  Commission  not 
only  a  fact,  but  a  strong  conviction  of  my  own,  which  I  may  perhaps 
take  the  liberty  of  stating.  I  believe  no  constitution  could  work  so 
well  as  that  which  we  have,  namelyj  that  I  should  be  absolutely 
removable  at  a  moment  by  the  directors,  and  that  all  the  masters 
should  be  removable  at  a  moment  by  me. 

2591.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  Without  cause  assigned? — Yes.  I  should 
have  no  remedy. 

2592.  You  state  you  believe  that  to  be  a  very  good  constitution  with 
regard  to  these  matters ;  can  you  favour  us  with  any  grounds  on  which 
that  opinion  rests  ? — I  think  that  if  the  masters  were  either  wholly  or 
partially  appointed  by  the  directors,  parties  might  be  formed  among 
them  against  me,  which  would  disorganize  the  whole  school- work :  and 
I  think  that  if  the  directors  had  not  an  absolute  power  over  me,  the 
school  might  be  in  a  very  low  state  through  my  fault,  and  the  public 
would  have  no  remedy.  Those  are  the  chief  reasons  why  I  entertain 
this  opinion. 

2593.  Do  these  directors  interfere  with  your  management  of  the 
school  ? — ^Not  in  the  least,  and  they  have  never  shown  the  least  wish 
to  do  so.  They  have  the  right  to  lay  down  the  general  scheme  of 
studies  ;  but  this  was  done  at  the  outset,  or  rather  my  predecessor's 
scheme  was  approved,  and  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  subject  since. 
All  details  of  education  as  well  as  discipline  are  left  to  me. 

2594.  As  I  understand,  they  have  but  one  power,  that  of  dismissing 
you  ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  there,  you  have  absolute  power  ? — Yes  j 
except  that  they  have  control  over  the  money  of  the  institution,  and  they 
also  have  the  power  of  assigning  the  incomes  of  the  masters.  Practi- 
cally that  point  -is  settled  in  this  way.  In  choosing  a  master  I  arrange 
with  him  what  his  income  ought  to  be.  Then  I  go  to  the  directors 
and' say,  "I  have  appointed  such  a  master,  and  his  income  ought,  I 
"  think,  to  be  so  and  so  ; "  and  that  latter  point  they  enter  upon  their 
books,  "  let  his  income  be  so  and  so."  The  appointment  is  my  own 
absolutely,  but  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  settling  of  the  income  should 
be  known  to  be  theirs,  because  it  would  put  me  in  a  very  false  position 
if  I  had  a  recognized  pecuniaiy  responsibility.  No  doubt  it  comes  to 
this  practically,  that  I  fix  the  incomes. 

2595.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  have  the  whole  power  of  the  purse 
then  ? — Yes. 

2596.  (Lord  Taunton.')  You  have  stated  that  the  directors  do  not 
interfere  either  with  the  studies  or  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  but 
leave  that  altogether  to  you.  Do  they  ever  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  you  upon  these  subjects  ? — No,  never. 

2697.  Or  ask  for  explanations,  or  make  any  suggestions  ? — No.  If 
any  complaint  were  made  to  them  they  would  send  it  at  once  to  me.  I 
do '  not  remember  any  case  occurring.  I  recollect  cases  where  parents 
threatened  to  complain  to  the  directors,  but  I  think  they  have  been 
told  that  the  letter  would  be  sent  back  to  me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  complaint  has  ever  been  made. 

2598.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  say  it  would  be  sent  back  to  you  ;  do 
you  mean  in  order  that  you  should  give  an  answer  to  it  directly,  or 
that  you  should  report  upon  it  to  the  directors  ? — ^No  ;  in  order  that  I 
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Jlev.         ehould  answer  it  directly.    They  would  feel  that  they  hare  no  power 
'^-  S.Howson,  whatever  in  the  matter. 

2599.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
2nd  May  1865.  *^® '^'''®*^*'''''^'  *°^  asking  their  opinion  on  any  point  ? — Not  on  any 

_____  '  point  of  education  or  discipline,  except  that  I  might  have  individual 
friends  among  them  with  whom  I  might  talk,  but  never  officially.  I 
do  not  remember  any  case  where  any  question  either  of  discipline  or 
education  was  officially  raised. 

2600.  Your  independent  action  is  left  absolutely  uncontrolled,  not 
only  in  theory  but  in  practice  ?— Certainly  in  practice.  Theoretically 
I  might  be  limited  by  instructions  as  to  courses  of  study. 

2601.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  directors  meet  periodically  ? — ^Yes. 
The  Board,  which  is  the  general  committee,  meet  once  a  month.  The 
body  of  directors  with  whom  I  am  in  communication  monthly  is  called 
the  "  Education  Committee."  It  is  a  body  carefully  selected  from  the 
general  body.  They  also  meet  once  a  month,  and  their  mmutes  are 
banded  over  to  the  Board.  If  the  Board  wish  to  see  me  on  any  ques- 
tion, they  invite  me  to  be  present. 

2602.  What  have  the  Education  Committee  to  do  with  education  ? 
— They  have  the  power  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice their  work  has  been  rather  that  of  a  finance  committee,  relating, 
for  instance,  to  repairs,  drainage,  purchase  of  school  fittings,  &c.  In  so 
large  a  place  there  must  be  exigencies  of  this  kind,  costing  more  than  I 
should  feel  justified  in  spending.  If  any  sudden  requirement  occiu:s 
I  feel  no  objection  to  order  the  work  to  be  done,  and  then  report  it,  but 
I  feel  very  scrupulous  as  to  meddling  with  pecuniary  responsibility. 

2603.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  there  any  permanent  chairman  on  this 
committee  of  directors  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  the  per- 
manent chairman. 

2604.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  all  local  people  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  are 
generally  merchants  and  clergymen. 

2605.  Are  they  elected  annually  ? — ^No  ;  one  third  of  them  are 
elected  annually,  but  the  outgoing  members  are  generally  re-elected. 

2606.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  regulations  or  byelaws  which 
these  directors  in  any  way  interfere  with,  that  bear  at  all  on  education 
or  discipline  ? — No.  They  can  present  to  the  life  governors  any  rule 
for  alteration,  and  have  occasionally  done  so. 

2607.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  have  the  power,  strictly  speaking,  at 
any  time  of  retrenching  the  salaries  of  any  of  the  masters  ? — Un- 
doubtedly they  have  that  power.  With  them,  theoretically,  rests  the 
absolute  power  of  fixing  the  incomes  of  all  the  masters. 

2608.  {Lord  Taunton.)  There  is  a  secretary,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

2609.  What  are  his  duties  ? — He  is  the  financial  officer.  His  primary 
duties  are  to  receive  all  the  fees,  and  to  dispose  of  them  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  treasurers  ;  to  summon  meetings  ;  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  difierent  committees  ;  and  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
connected  with  economical  business.  He  also  helps  me,  so  far  as  I 
require,  in  correspondence  connected  with  school  business. 

2610.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  he  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  schools  ? 
— He  is  paid  out  of  the  one-fourth  which  is  taken  for  fixed  expenses. 

2611.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  spoke  of  life  governors  ;  have  they  any 
functions  ?  Is  their  title  purely  honorary  ? — Their  duties  are  to  ap- 
point the  directors,  one-third  every  year.  They  alone  sanction  the 
alteration  of  a  rule,  and  only  by  a  defined  majority.  For  instance,  the 
change  of  the  name,  or  the  condensing  of  the  name  into  a  name  that 
had  become  current  and  customary  ;  that  was  sanctioned  by  the  life 
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governors  about  a  year  ago.    No  other  change  in  a  fundamental  rule  JReo. 

has  been  made  since  the  building  was  erected.  J.  S.  Howaon, 

2612.  The  principle,   as  I  understand  it  from  your  statement,  is         -D.-D. 
that  of  concentrated  responsibility  ? — ^Yes.  ,  „ 

2613.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  all  this  which  you  have  told  us  to  be     "^ £ " 

found  in  a  written  constitution  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is. 

2614.  You  have  the  absolute  power  of  expelling  any  boy  without 
appeal  ? — Yes. 

2615.  {Lord  Taunton.)  No  control  over  corporal  punishment  or 
anything  ? — ^No,  none  whatever. 

2616.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  spoke  of  savings  just  now ;  how  are 
those  savings  made  ? — The  quarter  which  the  directors  receive  is  now 
more  than  they  want,  and  they  of  course  apply  the  surplus  in  some 
way  to  the  educational  purposes  of  the  place. 

2617.  You  mean  that  which  they  receive  from  the  fees  of  the  boys  ? 
—Yes  ;  the  fees  of  the  boys  are  our  only  source  of  income  ;  and  the 
directors,  when  they  have  paid  the  fixed  expenses  out  of  the  quarter 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  invest  the  I'emainder 
and  apply  it  according  to  their  judgment  for  the  good  of  the  college. 

2618.  How  much  do  they  invest  out  of  that  quarter  ;  do  you  know  ? 
—The  first  investment  was  two  years  ago.  They  then  invested 
5,000?.,  and  since  that  time  additional  savings  have  been  accruing  and 
increasing. 

2619.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Except  the  current  income,  these  savings 
are  simply  the  sums  of  money  that  are  invested  ? — ^That  is  all. 

2620.  {Dr.  Temple.)  They  therefore  founded  these  scholarships 
which  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes.  The  scholarships  are  founded  from 
the  interest  of  that  sum  which  was  invested  in  this  way.  The  masters 
are  paid  for  educating  the  boys  who  receive  their  education  free,  but 
the  parents  are  relieved  from  the  cost  of  the  boys  getting  the  scholar- 
ship as  the  result  of  competition. 

2621.  Do  they  prescribe  the  conditions  of  the  scholarship  ? — The 
conditions  are  laid  down  in  a  printed  paper.  Most  of  the  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  the  highest  boys  under  certain  ages  at  the  end  of  each 
half-year,  according  to  the  class-list. 

2622.  But  these  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  directors,  not  by  you  ? — 
They  are  laid  down  by  th«  directors.  Practically  the  secretary  drew 
up  some  rules  for  their  approval,  and  they  were  adopted  without  much 
change. 

2623.  Practically  they  were  your  rules,  though  laid  down  by  the 
authority  of  the  directors  ? — The  credit  of  them  is  entirely  due  to  the 
secretary,  but  have  my  hearty  agreement.  The  scheme  of  scholarships 
has  been  a  very  favourite  one  of  his,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
a  sufficient  income  to  realize  this  scheme.  The  present  arrangement  is 
made  for  three  years,  after  which  time  it  is  open  to  modification,  and  I 
think  some  changes  wUl  probably  be  made. 

2624.  You  said  the  college  had  lately  changed  its  name  ;  was  that 
in  consequence  of  any  change  in  its  constitution  ? — Not  in  its  con- 
stitution exactly,  but  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts.  For 
instance,  when  the  place  was  founded  it  was  very  mixed  and  compli- 
cated. Not  only  were  there  day  schools,  but  there  was  a  large  system 
of  popular  lectures,  and  a  large  system  of  evening  classes.  Besides 
that,  when  the  place  was  first  devised,  no  upper  school  connected  with 
the  universities  was  contemplated.  The  changes  that  gradually  took 
place  were  these  ;  first  the  upper  school  was  added,  forming  a  direct 
link  of  connexion  with  the  universities.  Then  as  time  went  on,  the 
three  day-schools  prospered  more  and  more;  the  lecture  system  dropped 
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Bev.  more   and    more ;    the  evening    classes   too    became  less,    and   our. 

•J-  S:Bowaon,  success  at  the  universities,  I  am  happy  to  say,  increased.     We  found 

P'^-  that  the  name  "  Collegiate  Institution  "  gave  a  false  impression  to  the 
and  May  1865  universities  and  elsewhere.  The  popular  view  of  a  collegiate  insti- 
•     -  '  tution  was  not  exactly,  we  thought,  in  harmony  with  the  position 

which  we  had  reached. 

2625.  (^Lord  Stanley.)  Tou  were  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  an 
athenaeum  ? — Yes,  a  sort  of  mechanics'  institute.  Besides  that,  the 
name  "  College  "  had  grown  up  to  be  customary  in  the  town.  I  pro- 
posed to  the  life  governors  that  the  name  should  be  condensed  into 
that  of  "  Liverpool  College,"  partly  because  I  liked  it  better,  and  partly 
because  it  would  give  a  fairer  impression,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to 
have  a  permanent  record  of  the  new  attitude  of  the  place.  I  was  very 
glad  that  the  mechanics'  institute  element  had  dropped  ofi^  and  the 
school  element  become  stronger. 

2626.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Then  the  evening  classes  and  lectures  havfi 
disappeared  ? — No;  the  evening  classes  go  on,  but  are  relatively  unim* 
portant.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  discontinued.  Indeed,  they  are 
larger  than  formerly,  containing  about  200  pupils.  I  do  not  reckon 
them  as  schoolboys.  They  come  in  the  evening  to  get  tuition  in 
French,  Latin,  book-keeping,  or  writing,  and  the  plan  is  very  useinL  I 
think.  So  long  as  it  is  kept  extremely  subordinate  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it  discontinued. 

2627.  Are  these  evening  classes  taught  by  the  masters  of  the 
school  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are. 

2628.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Does  it  not  come  very  much  to  this,  that 
you  are  now  working  for  the  benefit  of  a  higher  class  socially  speak- 
ing than  you  originally  contemplated  ? — ^I  think  hardly  so,  because 
the  number  in  the  lower  school  is  larger  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  rather 
a  wider  area  of  social  life  that  we  cover,  than  that  we  have  receded 
from  any  ground  which  had  been  previously  occupied.  I  speak  here  of 
school  education,  not  of  the  evening  classes. 

2629.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  have  added  something  ? — Yes.  The 
lecture  system  did  not  educate  at  all.  It  created  a  delusive  impression, 
and  injured  our  character  before  the  public,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the 
lecturers  were  chosen  very  carefully. 

2630.  (Mr.  Erie.)  You,  of  course,  appoint  your  under  masters  ;  do 
you  appoint  the  masters  of  the  two  lower  schools  yourself? — Yes. 

2631.  Do  you  also  appoint  their  assistant  masters  ? — Yes. 

2632.  And  you  remove  them,  if  necessary  ? — Of  course  I  should  not 
act  without  consultation  with  the  head  masters  of  the  lower  and 
middle  schools,  but  they  have  no  more  power  in  this  matter  than  any 
other  master. 

2633.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  a  head  master  of  the  upper  school 
as  well  as  of  the  other  schools  ? — I  am  the  head  master  of  the  upper 
school,  If  there  were  another  head  master  I  should  then  be  entirely 
dissevered  from  any  direct  hold  on  the  boys,  and  I  think  unless  I  had 
a  personal  hold  on  the  head  boys  of  the  school  their  allegiance  would 
go  to  somebody  else,  and  I  should  be  a  mere  inspector.  Some  of  our 
directors  have  wished  me  to  take  that  line  of  proceeding,  and  have 
advised  me  to  be  a  mere  examiner  and  inspector,  and  not  to  teach  at 
all,  but  as  I  am  free  to  do  as  I  like  and  I  was  not  persuaded,  I  followed 
my  own  course. 

2634.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Has  any  Act  of  Parliament  been  pro- 
cured for  the  College  ? — No. 

2635.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly  the  gross  income  of  the  college  for 
the  last  year  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot ;  I  only  know  that  it  was  6,000/. 
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when  the  .present  arrangement  was  made,  and  that  then  the  number  of  Jiev. 

boys  was  about  500  ;  now  it  is  900.     I  suppose  the  income  is  now  to  •'•  S.a^to;; 

6,0001.  as  9  is  to  5  ;  I  should  think  so.     Of  course  that  information  I  "^ 

could  get  most  minutely  if  required.  2nd  May  1865. 

2636.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  The  upper  school  has  increased,  in  fact  the  _^____ 
upper  school  has  been  added  ? — It  was  added  to  the  original  scheme  ; 

but  when  the  place  was  opened  it  had  been  added  already.  Two  schools 
only  were  contemplated  originally  ;  but  the  scheme  was  modified  before 
it  was  matured. 

LORD  STANLEY  in  the  Chair. 

2637.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  have  told  us  something  of  the  social 
status  of  the  pupUs  generally.  I  think  we  understand  from  you  that  it 
extends  from  what  may  be  called  the  highest  part  of  the  middle  class 
down  to  the  higher  class  of  artizans  ? — ^Yes.  It  comes  down,  I  may 
say,  to  the  edge  of  the  best  national  school,  while  at  the  other  end  it 
touches  our  Liverpool  highest  class. 

2638.  It  covers  the  whole  intervening  space  between  the  class  who 
go  to  the  great  public  schools  and  the  class  who  attend  inspected 
national  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

2639.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  highest  class  who  do  not  wish  to  send 
their  boys  away  from  Liverpool  would  send  them  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  we 
sometimes  have  a  boy  who  has  or  has  had  a  brother  at  Eton  or  Harrow. 

2640.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Are  the  masters  of  the  schools  all  university 
men  ? — No  ;  they  are  all  university  men  in  the  upper  school,  and 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  them  in  the  other  schools.  The  men  whom  I 
am  now  able  to  get  for  those  schools  are  such  men  as  would  otherwise 
perhaps  have  schools  under  the  National  Society,  or  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society. 

2641.  {Lord  Lr/ttelton.)  Certificated  masters  ?  —  Several  certificated 
masters  are  drifting  to  us  now,  and  I  find  that  going  on  much  more 
than  before.  Ten  years  ago  I  wanted  to  get  certificated  masters  and 
could  not,  but  recent  changes  in  the  legislation  in  connexion  with  the 
Privy  Council  are  loosening  a  great  many  men  who  look  out  for  such 
posts  as  we  can  offer. 

2642.  That  applies  to  the  lower  and  middle  schools  only  ? — Only  to 
those  two.  It  might  possibly  apply  to  such  a  person  as  the  writing 
master  in  the  upper  school. 

2643.  {Dr.  Temple.)  What  proportion  of  the  masters  in  the  middle 
school  are  university  men  ? — Out  of  10  or  12  in  the  middle  school 
four  or  five  are  graduates  or  graduating.  They  are  all  either  London 
or  Dublin  graduates.  There  are  no  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  and 
there  seldom  have  been  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men  in  the  middle  or 
lower  schools,  except  in  the  head  mastership  of  the  middle  school. 

2644.  What  is  the  average  scale  of  income  ? — Remembering  of 
course  that  101.  means  now  70  times  23,  24,  or  25  shillings,  the  incomes 
run  thus  :  in  the  first  place  the  two  vice-principals  have  300Z.  a  year. 

2645.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  vice-principals  ? — There  are  two 
masters  who  are  appointed  vice-principals  by  myself.  One  of  them 
is  at  present  the  head  master  of  the  middle  school,  and  the  other  is 
either  the  senior  classical  or  senior  mathematical  master  of  the  upper 
school.  It  is  an  honorary  title.  The  office  does  not  involve  any  duties 
beyond  that  of  special  friendly  co-operation  with  myself ;  and  the 
incomes  would  descend  to  as  little  as  60/.  or  70/.  a  year  for  a  young 
man  helping  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  lower  school. 

2646.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  he  be  a  resident  tutor  having  60/.  or 
70/.  ? — ^No  one  is  resident ;  he  would  live  at  home  in  lodgings. 
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Bev.  2647.  Do  none  of  the  masters  live  in  the  building  ? — No  ;  there  is 

J.  S.  Bmoton,  only  a  porter  there  to  take  care  of  it.    It  is  merely  a  great  collection 

^■D-  of  schoolrooms. 
2nd  Mar  1865.  2648.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Are  you  able  with  these  salaries  to  get 
'  thoroughly  satisfactory  men  ? — Yes.  There  is  of  course  a  good  deal 
of  serious  thought  connected  with  the  appointment  of  each  new  master. 
That  is,  perhaps,  my  most  anxious  duty,  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  very  good  staff  of  masters,  and  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
this  respect. 

2649.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  not  your  own  house  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing ? — No  ;  J  have  no  house.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  my  own  income. 
My  own  income  is  700/.,  or  700  of  these  portions.  Besides  that,  some 
years  ago,  the  place  having  prospered  a  good  deal,  the  directors  assigned 
to  me  300/.  more  from  the  quarter  which  is  in  their  hands  for  fixed 
expenses,  that  is,  supposing  there  were  300/.  a  year  left.  If  the  schools 
were  to  fall,  that  quarter  might  diminish  to  the  necessary  minimum 
for  fixed  expenses,  and  the  300/.  would  dwindle  to  nothing  ;  but  at 
present  there  is  300/.  to  pay  to  me  and  something  to  save  besides. 

2650.  You  have  no  actual  guaranteed  income  ? — No;  I  have  only  700 
of  these  portions  guaranteed,  and  if  the  schools  were  to  fall,  it  would 
be  700  times  whatever  each  such  portion  would  be. 

2651.  They  aj'e  now,  as  you  may  say,  at  a  premium  ?— They  are  at 
a  premium  of  from  three  shillings  to  five  shillings. 

2652.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  are  all  paid  by  a  per-centage  on  the  pro- 
fits ?— Yes. 

2653.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  age  of  the  boys  in  the  three 
schools  ? — In  the  upper  school  the  youngest  boys  who  come  to  us  are 
seven  or  eight ;  but  that  is  rather  an  extreme  case.  The  more  common 
age  for  a  boy  to  come  at  is  10,  and  they  stay  with  us  till  they  go  to 
the  universities  or  to  business. 

2654.  At  16,  17,  or  18  ?— Yes. 

2655.  (Lord  Stanley.)  I  suppose  the  great  majority  do  go  into  busi- 
ness ? — Yes,  the  great  majority.  In  the  upper  school  we  have  now 
175  boys,  and  certainly  five  would  be  a  large  number  to  send  annually 
to  the  universities.     I  think  four  would  be  nearer  the  average. 

2656.  (Mr.  Aeland.)  By  the  universities  do  you  mean  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ? — ^Yes.     It  is  very  seldom  we  have  a  boy  going  to  Dublin. 

2657.  Or  to  London  ? — No  ;  I  think  we  have  never  sent  any  to 
London. 

2658.  Do  you  not  send  boys  to  the  medical  profession  ? — Yes  ;  con- 
siderable numbers. 

2659.  Do  not  some  of  them  go  to  London  ? — They  are  beginning  now 
to  talk  about  the  London  examination  more  than  formerly,  but  I  do  not 
remember  any  boy  that  passed  the  London  University  matriculation 
examination  from  our  upper  school.  We  have  a  medical  school  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  general  course  of  our  medical  boys  is  that  they 
follow  their  earlier  course  at  the  infirmary  and  then  afterwards  go  to 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  a  boy  going 
to  the  London  University. 

2660.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining,  in 
however  rough  a  manner,  the  per-centage  of  your  pupils  who  go 
into  various  occupations  ? — Yes  :  I  think  we  could  easily  do  that, 
at  least  roughly  and  approximately.  It  would  take  a  little  time  to  do 
it,  but  we  know  the  history  of  the  boys  for  the  last  year  or  two  quite 
well  enough  for  that.  We  know  what  every  boy  is  going  to  do  when 
he  leaves  us,  speaking  generally. 
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2661.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  You  have  told  us  the  age  of  the  boys  who  Rev. 
come  to  your  upper  school.     What  is  the  general  age  of  the  boys  in  J-  S.  Howson, 
the  other  schools  ? — The  age  of  entering  would  be  about  the  same  in  all  D-D. 
three.     As  to  the  age  of  leaving,  in  the  upper  school  the  boy  who  goes  „  a  Zr     iogg 

to  business  on  an  average  goes  at  16^.     I  have  watched  the  averages 

for  many  years,  and  it  is  very  nearly  uniform.     In  the  middle  school 

the  average  age  of  going  to  business  is  as  nearly  as  possible  15,  pos- 
sibly 15^  ;  but  I  think  that  is  rather  more  than  the  average.  In  the 
lower  school  it  is  about  14^. 

2662.  The  lower  school  consists  of  boys  who  go  to  shops  ? — The 
majority  of  them  begin  as  ap])rentices  in  offices.  The  great  ambition 
of  a  boy  in  Liverpool,  if  he  belongs  to  a  small  tradesman's  family,  is 
to  become  a  merchant.  He  goes  into  an  office,  and  if  he  shows  ability 
and  good  character  he  may  rise  to  be  a  merchant.  They  do  not  like 
going  into  shops  nearly  so  much  as  into  offices  ;  but  merchants  like  to 
have  a  boy  of  that  kind  young  ;  they  can  make  him  more  useful. 

2663.  In  all  the  classes,  as  I  understand,  they  appear  very  often  to 
come  to  you  as  the  first  school  they  go  to.  They  come  from  home  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  we  are  most  anxious  for.  A  very  large  number 
come  from  other  schools,  and  those  boys  constitute  our  great  school 
difficulty.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  anything  against  the  other 
schools,  but  the  mere  fact  of  boys  coming  at  various  levels,  even 
from  better  schools  than  ours,  creates  very  great  difficulty  in  fitting 
them  into  their  places.  One  object  in  making  our  new  scholarships 
open  to  the  competition  of  young  boys  is  to  persuade  parents  to  send 
boys  to  us  early,  and  we  find  that  the  boys  who  begin  young  with  us 
do  the  best  generally. 

2664.  You  are  glad  to  have  the  boys  come  to  you  as  the  first  school  ? 
— ^Yes,  but  I  am  sorry  .to  say  that  the  average  time  that  a  boy  in  the 
upper  school  remains  with  us  (leaving  out  the  boys  who  go  to  the 
university,  who  stay  very  much  longer),  is  not  more  than  three  years, 
and  in  the  middle  and  lower  schools  not  quite  as  much,  before  going 
to  business. 

2665.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  average  age  in  the  upper  school  was 
about  10  ? — I  meant  the  average  age  at  which  they  come  to  begin  their 
school  life.  I  excluded  those  who  come  there  from  other  schools  ;  I 
spoke  of  the  average  age  of  absolute  beginners. 

2666.  Take  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  the  average  age  ia 
what  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  could  easily  ascertain  this. 
It  must  be  more  nearly  14  or  15  in  the  upper  school,  where  the  average 
time  of  stay  is  about  three  years. 

2667.  The  average  age  at  which  they  leave  in  the  upper-  school,  I 
understand,  is  about  1 7  ? — ^Yes,  rather  less. 

2668.  {Lord  Stanley.)  With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
how  do  you  contrive  to  maintain  discipline  out  of  school  hours  ? — 
Out  of  school  hours  I  have  no  real  power,  except  in  the  school  play- 
grounds. 

2669.  Are  the  boys  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours  limited  to  the 
playgrounds  until  the  hour  when  they  go  home,  or  are  they  free  to  go 
about  the  streets  as  they  please  ? — Within  the  limits  of  the  school 
hours  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  leave  the  buildings  or  the  play- 
grounds. These  being  day  schools,  the  boys  come  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  leave  at  twelve,  and  come  again  at  two,  and  leave  at  five. 
In  those  intervals  they  are  under  school  discipline.  There  are  no  play 
hours  in  those  periods,  but  there  is  an  interval  for  play  and  dinner 
between  twelve  and  two.  They  go  home  to  their  dinner  unless  they 
dine  in  the  building.     If  they  do  so  they  are  under  discipline. 

11643.  S 
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Rev.  2670.  If  they  go  home  to  dinner  you  lose  sight  of  them  ?' — Yea  ; 

J,  S.  Soason,  ^jut  jf  there  is  misconduct  in  the  streets  we  are  very  likely  to  hear  of 

'^•^-         it.    I  always  consider  that  if  our  boys  behave  ill  in  the  streets  they  are 

2nd  Mavises,  li*^!^  to  be  punished.     I  assume  the  power,  and  I  think  the  parents 

^   '  would  blame  me  if  I  did  not. 

2671.  I  suppose  the  peculiar  costume  is  a  great  protection  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  it  is  a  protection. 

2672.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Are  facilities  given  for  the  boys  dining  in  the 
school  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  dining  room  in  each  of  the  three  schools,  and 
there  is  a  contractor  who  supplies  the  dinners  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  there 
is  in  each  school  a  master  who  stays  in  the  interval,  called  the  dining 
master.  Other  boys  dine  with  the  boarding  masters.  For  instance, 
if  a  father  brings  a  young  boy  to  me,  and  if  he  resides  at  some 
distance,  one  of  the  first  questions  I  ask  is,  "  where  is  the  boy  to  go 
"  between  twelve  and  two  ?  "  because  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  young 
boy  wandering  about  without  some  fixed  rule.  It  is  either  decided 
that  he  dines  in  the  building,  and  then  we  know  all  about  him,  or  he 
goes  to  dine  with  a  bo&rdiug  master,  and  that  is  still  better. 

2673.  Have  you  a  contractor  in  the  building  ? — Yes,  an  old  porter, 
who  knows  all  about  the  place.  He  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  he  was, 
and  he  has  now  become  the  provider  of  the  dinners. 

2674.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  the  majority  of  the  boys  dine  there  ? — 
No  ;  the  vast  majority  do  not. 

2675.  (Lord  Stanley.)  The  great  majority  go  home  to  dinner  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  live,  within  two  miles  they  commonly  go  home,  and  it  is 
much  better  that  they  should  do  so.  They  get  a  walk,  and  they  also 
see  their  friends  at  home.  There  is  nothing  to  which  I  should  attach 
more  importance  than  the  contact  with  parental  discipline  and  parental 
affection.  I  believe  one  great  secret  of  our  success,  if  it  is  success,  is 
the  contact  with  home. 

2676.  A  boy  is  not  separated,  as  in  a  great  public  school,  from  aU 
his  relations  for  three  or  four  months  ? — ISo.  The  home  influence  is 
never  lost.  If  a  boy  is  going  on  badly,  one  of  the  first  things  I  do 
is  to  communicate  with  the  parents. 

2677.  (^Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  boys, 
for  instance,  in  the  lower  school,  find  admission  into  offices  ? — A  very 
large  number  ;  aU  those  boys  who  reach  the  higher  part  of  the  lower 
school,  or  most  of  them.  There  is  a  continuous  rising  up  from  the 
shop  to  the  counting-house  in  Liverpool. 

2678.  Is  inquiry  made  at  the  school  for  boys  ? — Constantly  ;  but  all 
our  best  boys  can  get  places  instantly.  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
supplying  a  boy  when  a  merchant  asks  us  for  one,  because,  of  course, 
I  would  not  recommend  a  bad  boy,  and  a  good  boy  has  probably  got 
a  place  without  me.  The  mercantUe  houses  are  very  much  connected 
together,  and  the  father  probably  knows  some  office  that  he  has  himself 
chosen  and  to  which  he  would  like  his  boy  to  go. 

2679.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  rate  of  charge  for  the  dinners  ? 
— We  always  have  a  graduated  charge,  even  for  the  same  thing,  in  the 
three  schools  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
the  stationery,  though  pretty  nearly  identical,  is  charged  a  little  more  in 
the  upper  school  than  in  the  middle  school,  and  in  the  middle  school 
than  in  the  lower  school  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  drill. 

2680.  There  is  a  larger  profit  for  the  school  ? — Yes,  and  it  seems  fair 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  charge  for  a  dinner  in  the  upper  school  is,  I 
think,  8rf.  now  ;  at  one  time  it  was  Id.,  but  ovu:  contractor  says  that  the 
price  of  beef  is  a  little  more,  and  he  got  leave  to  charge  a  penny 
more.     It  is  a  penny  less  in  the  middle  school  and  a  penny  less  in  the 
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lower   school.     7d.,  6d.,  and  od.  would  pretty  neaxly  represent    the        .\Bev. 
average  charges  ;  only  if  boys  dine  for  aperiodof  not  less  than  a  month,  'J-  S.  Howsm, 
the  charge  is  Id.  less  in  each  school.  -^••^• 

2681.  Does  that  include  beer? — 'No,  it  includes  a  single  plate  of  ondM 
beef  or  mutton  and  vegetables,  a  roll  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water. 

2682.  They  can  have  beer  extra  if  they  like  ? —  Only  if  I  give  special 
permission  on  the  ground  of  health. 

2683.  (Lord  Stanley.)  With  regard  to  those  boys  who  live  m 
boarding  houses,  what  security  have  you  for  their  return  to  those 
houses  immediately  after  school  hours  ? — The  greatest  possible  security, 
because  if  they  did  not  return  home  the  master  would  know  it.  There 
would  be  more  security  in  that  case  than  in  regard  to  boys  who  live  at 
home,  because  the  very  first  thing  a  master  would  notice  would  be  a 
want  of  punctuality,  and  he  woiild  either  punish  it  himself  or  mention  it 
to  the  head  master. 

2684.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  masters  consider 
themselves  as  responsible  at  all  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys  when  they 
are  passing  between  their  own  homes  and  the  school  ? — ^A  boarding 
master  certainly  would,  because  the  walk  between  the  school  and  the 
boarding  house  we  should  almost  consider  a  prolongation  of  the  school 
premises  ;  but  in  all  cases  if  a  master  saw  a  boy  behaving  ill  in  the 
street  and  did  not  do  something,  I  should  think  that  he  was  violating 
his  duty. 

2685.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  find  the  parents  ever  interfere  at  all 
with  the  discipline  within  school  ? — ^No,  never  ;  they  could  not  inter- 
fere.    Sometimes  they  write  angry  letters. 

2686.  Do  they  ever  complain  of  the  boys  being  punished  ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

2687.  Do  you  find  that  kind  of  complaint  difficult  to  deal  with  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  not. very  frequent.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  master 
may  be  to  blame,  and  then  the  case  is  difficult.  I  have  had,  perhaps 
once  a  year,  very  awkward  cases  indeed,  where  I  felt  that  the  master 
was  in  fault ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
The  understanding  with  the  masters  is  this,  that  in  all  little  points  of 
discipline  they  deal  with  it  without  saying  anything  to  me  ;  but  I  ask 
the  masters,  the  moment  a  case  begins  to  look  serious,  to  communicate 
with  me  privately.  I  need  not  appear,  but  I  hold  myself  ready  to 
deal  with  the  case.  The  master  and  I  can  consult  together.  No  severe 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  without  my  knowing.  If  that  were 
done  it  would  put  me  in  a  very  false  position  before  the  parent.  There 
are,  of  course,  cases  where  a  parent  will  say  that  a  boy  has  been  un- 
fairly treated,  that  a  master  favours  others  ;  but  such  cases  present  no 
difficulty.     A  little  inquiry  and  friendly  conversation  soon  settle  them. 

2688.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  the  ordinary  methods  of  punish- 
ment at  the  school  ? — The  great  method  of  punishment  is  detention  out 
of  school  hours.  Our  common  penalty  is  detention  on  Saturday  or 
Wednesday  afternoons,  or  on  what  we  call  the  "  monthly  holiday,"  which 
is  a  peculiar  institution.  The  first  Monday  in  every  month  is  our 
monthly  holiday.  That  enables  both  masters  and  boys  to  go  away  into 
the  country  on  Satm'day  and  come  back  on  Monday.  It  is,  however, 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  and  it  is  a  very  powerful  engine  of  discipline. 
There  is  nothing  a  boy  is  so  much  afraid  of  as  losing  his  monthly 
holiday,  especially  in  the  summer.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  was  the 
monthly  holiday  and  a  certain  number  of  boys  were  obliged  to  go  to 
school. 

2689.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Who  teaches  them  ?— We  take  the  duty  of 
staying  in  turns,  and  the  master  who  stays  does  as  he  thinks  proper. 

S  2 
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Bev.         My  plan,  when  I  stay  with  them,  is  to  make  them  do  nothing  ;  I  stay 
J.  S.  Howson,  for  three  hours  with  the  boys  doing  nothing,  and  if  they  move  or 
^■^'         speak  I  keep  them  longer,  and  I  can  write  letters  all  the  time.     I  find 
2nd  May  1865.  ''*'  punishment  so  disliked,  and  they  dread  my  turn. 
___^__   '      2690.  Do  you  ever  use  corporal  punishment  in  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

2691.  Can  any  master  inflict  it  ? — There  is  no  rule  on  the  subject, 
because  the  head  master  of  each  school  has  the  responsibility  of 
managing  this  matter  as  he  likes  ;  but  the  theory  on  which  the  original 
arrangements  were  made,  I  believe  (but  this  I  only  know  from  hear- 
say), was  this  :  in  all  three  schools  only  the  head  schoolmaster  inflicted 
corporal  punishment  and  the  others  not :  but  when  I  came  I  found 
that  though  the  prospectus  stated  that  corporal  punishment  was  seldom 
inflicted  there  was  really  an  enormous  amount  of  it  ;  and  the  change 
I  made  immediately  was  to  strike  that  out  of  the  prospectus,  because 
it  looked  to  me  rather  like  seeking  the  favour  of  the  public  by  making 
a  promise  ;  and  I  set  to  work  to  abolish  the  caning  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  lower  school  the  original  arrangement  still  subsists.  No 
one  caned  but  the  head  master,  and  that  has  been  maintained  ever 
since  ;  and  it  is  I  think  the  best  plan.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
schools  I  have  this  understanding  with  the  masters.  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  let  the  cane  remain  in  their  rooms,  because  I  felt  that  to  take  it 
away  from  them  after  they  had  had  it  would  be  to  degrade  them ;  but 
I  always  request  them  to  let  it  be  a  mere  symbol  of  authority  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  to  use  it  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  if  any  necessity 
for  using  it  severely  arises,  to  communicate  with  me,  before  it  is  done, 
or  else  to  send  the  boy  to  me.  Practically,  on  that  friendly  under- 
standing among  ourselves,  we  have  had  little  difficulty  of  late  years. 

2692.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  ever  use  the  birch  ? — Never  the  birch, 
only  the  cane. 

2693.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  cane  the  boy  on  the.  hand  ? — Only 
on  the  hand.  If  a  boy  is  caned  anywhere  else  I  am  very  much  annoyed, 
because  I  think  a  cane  is  not  an  instrument  to  be  used  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  muscles,  for  instance,  might  be  injured  by  a  blow 
of  the  cane  across  the  ann  or  leg. 

2694.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Have  you  any  rule  that  if  corporal  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  by  a  master  it  shall  not  be  until  a  certain  time  after 
the  offence,  that  it  shall  not  be  done  in  any  momentary  heat  ? — ^I 
always  say  to  the  masters,  "  never  inflict  a  punishment  of  that  kind  if 
"  you  feel  angry,"  and  all  the  more  sensible  masters  would  make  that 
a  rule  to  themselves.  It  is  because  people  violate  that  rule  that 
difiBculties  occur. 

2695.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  minds  of 
parents  of  the  different  classes  of  society  from  which  the  boys  come  as 
to  the  objection  to  corporal  punishment  ? — ^No  doubt  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  I  do  not  observe  that  they  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  differences  of  social  rank.  I  have  sometimes  had  very 
angry  letters,  saying  this  punishment  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
19th  century.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  letters  occasionally,  in 
which  parents  have  eai'nestly  begged  me,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
"  to  use  the  stick  more,"  which  I  decline  to  do.  I  have  had  letters 
on  both  sides.  I  generally  find  that  a  little  conversation  with  the 
parents  sets  such  matters  right,  when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  to  them 
at  all.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  thing  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience in  the  way  of  discipline.  I  find  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  give  very 
much  to  write  out.  It  takes  up  the  time  which  might  be  occupied  in 
preparing  lessons,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  handwriting. 

2696.  (Lord  Stanley.)   Is  it  not  a  punishment  very  much  of  the 
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same  kind  as  that  you  spoke  of  just  now  ;  is  it  not  practically  equiva-  Eev. 

lent  to  doing  nothing  ? — They  dread  the  one  more  than  the  other.  ■^-  S.  Howson, 
The  writing  out  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate.     It  is  very  easy  for  a  D.D. 

man  to  say  "  Write  out  50  lines,"  and  then  to  double  the  task.     I  think  „  ^  71     ^.g.. 

it  is  better  to  say  to  a  boy  "  If  you  do  not  do  your  lesson  better  to-  "  * 

"  morrow,  you  will  be  kept  on  such  a  holiday  afternoon."  A  threat  of 
that  kind  answers  better  than  so  many  lines  to  be  written  out.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  boy  can  redeem  a  punishment  by  doing  something 
else  of  his  own  accord,  but  such  a  bargain  is  between  the  master  and  the 
boy.  What  they  dread  is  having  their  names  publicly  brought  up  for  the 
forfeiting  of  holiday  time.  When  their  names  are  once  read  out  it 
cannot  be  recalled,  so  that  if  they  can  make  terms  with  the  master  be- 
fore that  it  is  to  their  advantage  ;  and  this  is  done  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

2697.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  boys  left  uncontrolled  and  without 
the  presence  of  masters  in  their  games  ? — ^The  games  in  our  school 
yards  are  necessarily  very  restricted  through  want  of  space,  and  masters 
are  not  often  present.  In  the  cricket-field  the  boys  are  so  far  controlled 
that  the  masters  are  nearly  always  playing  with  them. 

2698.  The  masters  are  not  bound  to  attend  to  the  games  that  go  on 
in  the  yard  ?  —  No  ;  only  there  is  the  dining  master  between  12 
and  2  o'clock  who  is  responsible  for  order  in  each  school,  and  if  I 
heard  of  any  disturbance  I  should  naturally  go  to  him  and  ask  him 
about  it.  He  walks  about  more  or  less,  and  the  boys  know  that  his  eye 
may  be  upon  them. 

2699.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Besides  the  monthly  holidays  there  are  half- 
holidays  ? — ^Both  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  now  half- 
holidays.  There  used  only  to  be  one  half-holiday.  I  confess  that  I 
thought  the  work  was  a  little  too  hard,  and  the  directors  consented  to  a 
second  half-holiday. 

2700.  In  addition  to  the  deprivation  of  the  monthly  holiday,  you  can 
inflict  the  deprivation  of  either  or  both  of  these  half-holidays  ? — Tes ; 
it  is  understood  that  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  avail- 
able at  any  time  for  such  purposes. 

2701.  And  the  system  is  the  same  on  these  half-holidays  as  on  the 
monthly  holidays  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  detain  boys  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  ;  Saturday  afternoon  is  found  quite  enough.  In 
the  upper  school  our  plan  is  generally  this  ;  we  do  not  detain  them 
each  week  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday,  in  order  to  give  more  scope  to 
the  cricket,  but  we  have  a  very  heavy  accumulation  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Such  details  are  adjusted  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  that  a  large  group  of  boys  are  very  idle,  and  the  Wednes- 
day afternoons  may  be  made  available  for  them,  but  this  depends  on 
circumstances. 

2702.  {Lord  Stanley.)  The  next  point  on  which  we  should  like  some 
information  is  with  regard  to  the  studies  that  are  carried  on.  What  is 
the  teaching  in  the  highest  class  in  the  upper  school  ? — In  the  upper 
school  the  teaching  is  that  which  I  suppose  is  customary  elsewhere 
in  schools  of  the  same  kind,  with  some  slight  differences.  The  staple 
is  classics  and  mathematics.  The  first  place  in  importance  I  should 
certainly  assign  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  second  to  mathematics. 
Then  we  come  to  the  subsidiary  subjects.  Every  boy  learns  French, 
beginning  at  the  bottom.  Formerly,  when  I  came  to  the  place,  French 
was  a  voluntary  subject,  so  that  once  a  day  or  more  frequently  certain 
classes  were  broken  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  French  and 
the  other  to  something  else.     That  method  was  abolished,  and  now 
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B*to'.         every  boy  learns  French,  and   they  begin  French  when   they  begin 

J.  S.  Howson,  Latin,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lowest  class.      In  the  head  class  I  fre- 

^-^-         quently  read  history  with  them  in  French,  and  that  just  keeps  np  their 

afid  May  1865  ^ench.     Then,  every  boy  learns  drawing.     The  place  is  now  a  School 

1 ■  of  Art,  therefore  we  have  all  the  facilities  the  Government  schools  of 

art  give  in  the  way  of  examples  and  methods.  Little  boys  begin  with 
drawing  straight  lines  on  slates  and  so  they  pass  on  to  freehand  and 
perspective.  Then  there  is  a  period  in  the  course  when  every  boy  has 
some  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Of  course 
there  is  history  and  geography  and,  above  all,  religious  instruction,  -the 
chief  basis  of  which,  in  all  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  is  the  Greek 
Testament.  I  think  I  have  enumerated  the  whole  of  the  upper  school 
course. 

2703.  Do  I  understand  that  drawing  is  compulsory  also  ? — ^Yes^:;- 
occasionally  I  have  made  an  exception,  but  very  rarely.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  theory  on  that  subject.  If  a  parent  comes 
to  me  and  says  his  boy  is  very  clumsy. and  cannot  draw,  I  am  disposed- 
to  answer,  "  your  boy  is  the  very  boy  to  whom  a  little  training  of  the-, 
"  hand  and  eye  would  be  beneficial."  Sometimes  a  boy  is  exempted 
from  drawing,  if  there  is  any  special  study  that  he  has  to  attend  to 
for  a  special  reason  before  leaving  school,  but  with  that  exception  it  is 
universal.  ^ 

2704.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  take  any  interest  in  their  sons 
learning  to  draw  ? — They  appear  to  approve  of  it,  and  certainly  the 
boys  draw  much  better  now  that  they  have  this  elementary  training, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  draw  very  well.  Being  a  government 
school  of  art,  we  have  government  prizes,  and  there  is  considerable 
interest  taken  in  them.  I  judge  that  the  parents  do  like  it  because 
there  are  no  complaints,  and  the  boys  on  the  whole  like  it.  I  think 
there  are  as  few  complaints  about  drawing,  either  from  the  boys  or 
from  the  parents,  as  about  any  other  subject. 

2705.  French,  of  course,  would  have  a  peculiar  value  in  a  great 
commercial  town? — Yes  ;  as  to  its  direct  usefulness  there  ;  and  no 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  among  parents  to  view  education 
simply  in  reference  to  what  is  useful,  and  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
in  the  upper  school  itself  we  have  a  separation  into  a  "  modem "  as 
well  as  the  "  regular  "  division.  I  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  my  experience  on  that  point,  because  it  touches  some  questions 
of  extreme  interest  and  importance  in  regard  to  modern  education. 
The  theory  upon  which  I  first  organized  our  "  modem  division,"  or 
"  exceptional  division,"  as  we  rather  prefer  to  call  it,  was  this,  that  in 
place  of  Greek,  after  a  certain  point  in  the  school,  a  boy  might  learn 
German,  and  that  in  place  of  Latin  composition,  especially  Latin  verse, 
he  might  have  more  arithmetic,  more  physical  science,  and  book-keeping, 
and  give  more  time  to  French  ;  so  that,  according  to  that  theory,  when 
the  younger  boys  had  reached  the  place  where  they  were  about  to 
begin  Greek,  they  separated  into  two  paths,  one  moving  on  towards  the 
universities  and  culminating  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  the 
other  moving  on  to  business  and  culminating  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen.  With  natural  science  we  incorporated  two  other  things, 
a  little  instruction  in  political  or  social  economy,  and  also  natural 
history.  This  plan  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  though  it  does  still  exist  in  fact,  it  has,  for  several  reasons,  been 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  disappointment. 

2706.  (l^rd  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  whole  division  ? — ^Yes. 
The  "  modern,"  or  "  exceptional  division,"  is  full  of  disappointment. 
There  was  a  time  when   it  was   thoroughly  successful.     Something 
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depended  on  this,  that  I  was  able  then  to  pay  very  special  attention  Hev, 

to  it ;   but  I  think  the  temporary  success   was  partly  due  to    the  •^'  ^-  Sowton, 
fact  of  our  having  at  that  time  four  or  five  remarkable  boys.    One         -^-D- 
of  them  has   gone    to    Cambridge   since   and   was   fourth  wrangler.  2ndi^v^l865 
That  gives   a  sample  of  the  boys  who  give   a  tone   to  the  whole    •  '■ 

division.  But  with  the  exception  of  that  brief  period  there  has 
really  been  nothing  but  disappointment,  though  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  division  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve.  One  cause  -of 
disappointment  is  this  :  a  great  many  boys  come  to  us  very  late,  and 
either  from  bad  health  or  neglected  education  are  very  backward.  I 
must  put  them  somewhere.  If  I  were  to  put  them  with  the  little  boys 
who  ai-e  under  systematic  Latin  training  they  would  be  ashamed. of 
their  position,  and  would  demoralize  the  other  boys.  I  can  only  put 
them  into  the  "  modern  division."  The  consequence  is,  the  "  modem 
division "  is  too  much  made  up  of  rough,  uneducated  oldish  boys, 
and  that  makes  it  a  very  unfit  place  for  sharp  bright  boys  trained 
in  the  other  division,  and  who  by  the  wish  of  their  parents  may  be . 
transferred  to  the  "modern  division."  I  feel  that  I  am  obliged  to  say 
to  such  parents,  "  I  will  put  your  boy  into  that  division  if  you  like, 
"  because  our  paper  ofiTers  you  the  choice,  and  I  can  hardly  refuse . 
"  your  request ;  but  I  warn  you  that  he  may  be  deteriorated.  He  will 
"  have  more  hours  for  his  French,  but  he  will  know  French  less.  He 
"  will  be  thrown  into  communication  with  those  who  are  older  and 
"  duller  than  himself.  He  may  fall  in  character  and  turn  idle."  In 
fact  among  the  boys  it  has  been  called  "  the  idle  division  :"  and  I  am 
able  to  say  to  the  parents  "  if  you  knew  why  your  boy  wants  to  go 
"  there  you  would  not  put  him  there.  You  will  find  that  it  is  because 
"  he  thinks  that  he  will  get  through  more  easily."  In  many  cases  the 
parent  has  taken  my  advice,  but  in  some  cases  he  has  not.  Some- 
times the  boys  find  how  great  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  granting 
of  their  wishes.  One  at  the  age  of  nineteen  came  to  me  the  other  day, 
and  said  : — "  I  was  told  of  all  this  at  fifteen,  but  boys  are  wilful.  I 
"  made  a  great  mistake,  and  I  lost  time  by  it.'' 

2707.  {I)r.  Temple.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  refusing  these  ill-trained  older  boys  ? — I 
have  thought  of  it,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  not  refuse  them  ; 
but  this  is  a  young  school  which  for  many  years  struggled  against 
difficulties.  Its  very  existence  was  for  a  time  in  question.  We  had 
8,000Z.  of  debt,  masters  were  leaving  rapidly  to  get  other  posts, 
and  the  place  was  very  unpopular  in  the  town.  It  took  many  years 
to  recover  from  this  state.  Now  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we 
might  make  stricter  rules.  But  still,  as  the  place  was  founded  for 
the  good  of  the  town,  I  have  never  quite  been  able  to  refuse  a  boy, 
however  dull  and  backward,  if  his  character  was  good. 

2708.  You  do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  to  the  parents  "  you  must 
"  get  your  boys  thoroughly  prepared  or  put  them  in  younger,  or  else 
"  I  cannot  take  them  ?" — 1  have  not  done  that  yet,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  shall. 

2709.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  not  at  present  any  entrance 
examination  ? — ^Boys  are  always  examined  when  they  come  in,  for 
purposes  of  classification. 

2710.  But  not  for  rejection  ? — No ;  we  have  no  entrance  exami- 
nation in  that  sense.  There  is  a  scholarship  in  each  school  open  to  the 
public  competition  of  new  comers,  but  with  that  exception  we  have  no 
entrance  examination.  I  often  reject  boys  who  come  too  young,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  read  aloud  well  enough,  and  so  on.  But  this  is 
because  they  ought  to  go  to  a  lady's  school  a  little  longer,  and  wait 
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Sev.         until  ihej  are  older.     That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  general 
J.  S.  Howeon,  gystem  of  examination  on  entrance,  and  I  confess  that  I  think  it  more 

■^•■^-         important  to  examine  boys  on  leaving  school  than  on  entering  school. 
2nd  Mav  1865       2711.  You  mean  that  you  do  reject  them  for  very  great  ignorance  ? 

_; ^      '  ■  — I  have   never   rejected  a  boy  except  for  very  great  ignorance  at 

an  early  age.  If  a  boy  of  fifteen  were  to  come  to  me  grossly  ignorant, 
practically  I  have  done  this,  I  have  put  him  into  the  "  modern  division,"' 
and  patched  up  his  education  as  well  as  we  could,  telling  the  parents 
honestly  all  that  we  could  do  for  him. 

2712.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Then  the  objection  to  this  "modern,"  or 
"  exceptional  division,"  is  not  an  objection  in  principle,  but  an  ob- 
jection growing  out  of  the  accident  that  you  have  been  unable  to 
exclude  a  class  of  boys  that  you  felt  it  necessary  to  provide  for  some- 
how ? — ^The  objection  I  have  stated  is  an  objection  of  accident.  Still 
an  objection  of  accident,  if  it  affects  school  organization,  may  be  very 
serious.  However  I  admit  that  this  evil  might  be  remedied,  and  per- 
haps it  will  be.  But  there  are  other  objections,  which  may  be  fairly 
put  under  the  head  of  principle,  such  as  these  : — ^We  find  that  the  boy 
in  the  "  exceptional  division  "  does  not  at  all  acquire  the  same  habits  of 
thought,  the  same  readiness  to  struggle  patiently  with  difficulties,  the 
same  exactitude,  nor  even  the  same  self-respect  as  the  boy  in  the  regular 
division.  I  am  not  simply  quoting  my  own  observation  but  that  of  the 
vice-principal,  who  has  been  in  the  college  longer  than  I  have,  and  who 
has  had  special  experience  of  the  "  modem  division."  He  says,  that 
any  master  would  rather  have  to  do  with  a  boy  in  the  regular  division 
than  with  a  boy  in  the  "  modern  division  ;"  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing in  that  loose  miscellaneous  way  of  teaching  which  tends  to 
injure  the  character.  I  attribute  this  result  partly  to  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  the  boys  themselves,  but  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
get  the  same  intellectual  effects  produced  through  German  and  French 
that  we  can  through  Latin  and  Greek,  and  pai-tly  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  scientific  teaching  does  not  give  the  same  mental  training  as  lin- 
guistic teaching.  At  all  events  the  results  are  such  as  I  describe  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  again  and  again  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  abolishing  the  "  modern  division,"  but  again  and  again  I  have 
felt  it  would  be  very  hard  on  certain  kinds  of  boys.  The  present 
solution  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
great  difficulty  about  a  boy  going  into  that  division.  I  often  re- 
quest the  parent  to  come  and  see  me,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say :  and 
by  showing  myself  very  obstinate  for  the  good  of  Ihe  boys,  I  keep  down 
the  number  in  this  division.  Whereas  when  the  school  was  much 
smaller  there  must  have  been  from  30  to  40  boys  in  it,  now  we  have 
only  about  10  or  12. 

2713.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  school  ?— 
Out  of  175. 

2714.  They  never  begin  in  the  exceptional  division  ? — ^New  comers, 
if  they  are  little  boys,  never  begin  there.  They  are  trained  in  ele- 
mentary Latin  until  the  time  of  beginning  Greek,  and  even  a  little 
beyond  it.  In  order  not  to  make  the  division  too  large,  I  have  insisted 
that  they  should  go  on  with  the  Greek  till  they  know  a  little  Greek 
grammar,  in  order  not  to  carry  the  division  down  beyond  a  certain  point. 

2715.  Do  you  mean  that  boys  might  come  at  first,  and  go  on  through- 
out in  that  exceptional  division,  but  if  they  begin  in  the  regular 
division  they  must  go  to  a  certain  point  before  they  join  the  exceptional 
division  ? — Yes.  Very  young  boys  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make 
their  beginning  in  the  regular  division,  and  rise  through  its  successive 
classes.     Our  starting  point  is  the  eighth  class,  then  comes  the  seventh 
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class,  the  sixth,  the  lower  fifth,  and  upper  fifth,  and  then  we  reach  to  Hev. 

the  point  where  the  separation  takes  place.  J.  S.  Howson, 

2716.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  make  it  a  rale  that  they  should  D.D^ 
all  begin  in  the  general  division  ? — If  a  boy  of  fifteen  were  to  come  „  .  TJ     .„„. 
as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  ten,  I  should  fear  the  moral  efiects  of  putting  °___^_   ' 
him  with  the  little  boys ;  he  would  do  them  harm,  and  he  would  be 

a  laughing  stock  in  the  school.  I  would  much  rather  ask  him  to  go  to 
another  school.  Few  things  are  more  injurious  to  a  group  of  little 
boj'S  than  to  put  a  big  boy  among  them,  if  he  is  ignorant. 

2717.  What  is  the  age  at  which  they  begin  Greek  ? — It  is  not 
exactly  a  question  of  age  ;  some  boys  begin  at  twelve,  some  may  begin 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  point  of  beginning  Greek  is  six  classes 
from  the  top,  and  four  classes  from  the  bottom  of  the  school. 

2718.  Whatever  that  time  is,  it  is  about  the  time  when  the  boys 
go  into  the  exceptional  division  ? — Yes,  if  they  go  at  all.  Practically  I 
find  that  I  am  more  disposed  to  deal  individually  and  separately  with 
those  who  are  destined  for  some  special  kind  of  business.  It  is  a  com- 
mon case  for  a  boy  to  be  destined  for  an  engineer,  and  I  should  say  to 
his  father,  "if  you  put  him  into  this  modern  division  he  will  be  idle 
"  the  greater  part  of  his  time  ;  you  had  much  better  let  me  excuse  him 
"  his  Latin  composition,  and  let  him  learn  practical  geometry  and  a 
"  little  more  physical  science."  Thus  he  does  not  lose  his  self-respect 
and  he  goes  on  with  the  regular  division,  though  at  the  close  of  his 
course  he  is  more  or  less  attending  to  special  subjects. 

2719.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  boys  of  a  studious  disposition, 
clever  boys,  who  wish  to  get  on,  and  who  have  a  special  qualification 
for  these  other  subjects,  and  not  for  classics  and  mathematics  ? — There 
have  been  very  few  cases  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  remember  any  case 
of  a  boy  who  has  come  to  us  young,  if  he  is  studious,  who  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  leave  classics  and  mathematics.  There  have  been 
boys  of  that  kind,  and  very  superior  boys,  who  have  come  to  us  late, 
but  such  as  have  had  no  classical  training. 

2720.  Taking  the  boys  who  go  through  your  regular  course,  do  you 
find  cases  of  boys  who,  in  the  development  of  their  minds,  show  a  want 
of  aptitude  for  classics  and  mathematics,  and  an  aptitude  for  those 
other  branches  of  study  ? — I  find  an  aptitude  for  mathematics  as  opposed 
to  classics,  and  also  an  aptitude  for  physical  science  as  opposed  to 
classics  ;  but  then  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  classical  division  has  its 
lessons  in  physical  science  as  well  as  the  other  division. 

2721.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  let  boys  almost  drop  classics  and 
mathematics  as  having  a  want  of  aptitude  for  them,  and  who  have 
an  aptitude  for  modern  languages  and  physical  science  ? — There  may 
be  a  facility  of  acquiring  modern  languages  conversationally,  when  there 
is  little  capability  of  doing  anything  else,  but  in  this  process  there  is 
very  little  educational  power.  I  think  a  boy  who  had  an  aptitude  for 
really  studying  French  and  German  would  also  have  an  aptitude  for 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  a  question  of  aptitude  for  language.  There 
are  many  boys  who  have  no  aptitude  for  language,  but  who  have  an 
aptitude  for  science,  and  for  them  we  can  accommodate  the  course  ;  we 
can  deal  with  any  such  case  individually,  if  the  boy  is  a  studious  boy, 
but  if  he  is  an  idle  boy  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  forced  to  work  in 
harness. 

2722.  In  your  regular  course,  what  is  the  general  preponderance 
which  is  given  to  classics  and  mathematics  ;  in  what  way  is  their 
supremacy  asserted  over  other  studies  ? — Partly  that  a  much  longer 
time  is  given  to  them,  and  partly  that  classics  form  the  main  principle  on 
which  the  promotions  take  place.     We  look  at  the  boy's  position  in  the 
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Sev.         school  as  more  determined  by  his  Latin  and  Greek  than  hj  anything 

J.  S.'Howaon,    else. 

P-^.:  2723.  You  have  prizes  in  the  school  for  all  branches  of  study  ? — 

Mavises  — ^^^  '  *1»6™  i^'  fi^st,  the  class  prize  for  every  boy  who  is  at  the  head 
■ "  ^^  '  of  his  class.  The  marks  in  all  the  subjects  are  added  together,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  there  is  an  examination  ;  the  aggregate 
result  determines  each  boy's  place,  and  the  head  boy  in  every  class 
throughout  th»  school  has  what  is  called  the  class  prize.  Besides  that, 
there  are  special  prizes  for  Divinity,  mathematics,  Latin  prose  and 
verse,  Greek  verse,  French,  German,  physical  science,  reading,  writing, 
and  drawing. 

2724.  Was  the  general  system  of  school  instruction,  as  it  is  now, 
adopted  on  to  the  model  of  the  old  schools  ? — 1S.J  predecessor  arranged 
the. scheme  of  education  himself.  I  think  the  scheme  is  due  to  his  own 
independent  judgment,  based  upon  his  own  experience  and  observation 
and  upon  the  inquiries  which  he  made  at  the  time,  and  on  general 
principles.  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  change  it.  I  think  it 
•could  not  be  improved  except  by  the  abolition  of  what  are  called 
"  extras  ;"  they  disorganized  the  school,  and  in  every  way  were,  I 
think,  mischievous.  I  believe  he  took  exactly  the  same  view,  only  he 
was  not  strong  enough  at  the  outset  to  do  without  extras. 

2725.  Do  you  often,  before  a  boy  ends  his  course,  release  him  from 
the  practice  of  composition  ? — Frequently.  If  a  boy,  for  instance,  is 
going  to  be  an  engineer,  a  very  common  course  is  this,  to  let  him 
■drop  his  Latin  verse  and  take  lessons  in  practical  geometry,  or  to  take 
a  double  lesson  in  physical  science  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2726.  Still  keeping  up  his  classics  ? — Tes.  I  find  practically  that 
would  meet  every  case  if  it  were  not  for  these  ignorant  boys  coming, 
and  from  a  certain  yielding  to  the  wish  of  the  parents,  which  perhaps 
J  have  sometimes  carried  too  far. 

2727.  {Lord  Stanley^  You  have  spoken  of  Greek  being  taught  in 
your  upper  school,  do  you  think  that  any  more  than  an  infinitely  small 
per-centage  of  those  whom  you  teach  ever  carry  on  their  studies  of 
■Greek  afterwards  ? — ^A  very  small  per-centage;  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  go  to  the  universities,  I  think  very  few  indeed. 

2728.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  which  you  could 
give  them  there  is  sufficient  to  be  worth  the  labour  that  it  costs  ? — ^I 
suppose  that  would  be  answered  in  two  ways,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
■detail  and  mere  convenience,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  principle. 
As  to  the  first  ground,  if  the  boys  did  not  learn  Greek  with  those  who 
are  going  to  the  universities  the  school  would  be  practically  disor- 
ganized. We  must  have  the  school  constructed  on  some  method  or 
principle,  otherwise  the  classes  would  be  broken  up  into  fragments, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  boys  would  be  demoralized.  That  is 
no  doubt  a  question  of  convenience,  but  besides  this  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mere  forgetting  of  the  Greek  does  not  by  any  means 
obliterate  the  intellectual  and  even  the  moral  efiect  of  having  systema- 
tically learnt  Greek  grammar  and  done  Greek  exercises  with  the  other 
boys  with  whom  they  were  classed.  Another  difliculty  would  arise  if 
the  school  were  arranged  on  another  method  ;  I  could  not  get  the 
masters  who  could  teach  anything  else  in  the  same  way  as  the  uni- 
versity men  can  teach  Greek. 

2729.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  the  learning  of 
Greek,  as  distinguished  from  Latin,  as  a  mental  discipline,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  language  ? — No,  I  think  not,  except  this,  that 
perhaps  the  more  difficult  and  the  more  elaborate  the  grammar  of  a 
language  is  the  greater  scope  there  is  for  all  these  logical  problems 
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which  come  into  plaj  in  the  course  of  school  exercises.     I  should  Sev. 

think  that  of  the  two  languages  one  may  be  important  in  one  way  and  •'•  S.Hawsm, 
the  other  in  another.  ,  ' 

2730.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  do  not  look  upon  it  as  time  wasted  that  2nd  May  1865 
a  hundred  boys  should  be  learning  Greek  grammar  when  probably  not     _____ 
•one  in  the  hundred  will  be  able  to  read  a  Greek  book  fluently  or  with 

pleasure  to  himself  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  time  wasted,  and  I  doubt 
whether  in  the  present  condition  of  education  the  time  could  be  better 
spent.  I  know  the  opinion  of  many  parents  is  different  from  my  own, 
but  then  parents  are  very  apt  to  look  upon  school  as  a  mere  apprentice- 
ship for  business.  Of  course  the  schoolmaster  looks  upon  it  as  an 
education  for  life,  and  we  are  perpetually  in  friendly  collision,  upon 
that  point.  Supposiog  the  Greek  were  to  be  obliterated  from  our 
upper  school  the  consequence  would  be  that  we  could  not  train  boys 
for  the  universities,  and  secondly,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  sub- 
stitute with  equally  good  results,  for  I  doubt  whether  even  German 
would  produce  the  same  intellectual  effects  taught  even  in  the  same 
way.     Certainly  French  would  not. 

2731.  Do  you  not  think  that  whatever  mental  or  moral  discipline 
is  to  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  languages  is  sufficiently-  acquired 
by  the  study  of  two  languages  besides  your  own,  viz.,  French  and 
Latin  ;  I  am  speaking  of  those  boys  whose  time  is  limited  ? — ^Tes,  I 
think  so,  and  that  would  bring  me  to  the  case  of  our  middle  school 
where  the  time  is  more  limited,  where  the  boys  leave  sooner,  and  where 
we  have  no  Greek.  Latin  and  French  are  the  languages  taught  there 
with  a  certain  addition  of  German,  the  German  being  rather  for  the 
direct  useful  purposes  of  business.  We  find  an  increasing  demand  for 
German,  and  it  is  better  to  send  our  boys  from  the  middle  school  with 
a  certain  knowledge  of  that  language. 

2732.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  Latin  in  the  lower  school  ? — 
No.  The  old  prospectus  said  "  Latin  for  the  purposes  of  etymology," 
but  Latin  was  not  really  taught  there,  and  I  doubt  whether  Latin 
merely  taught  for  that  purpose  can  produce  any  etymological  effect  at 
all. 

To  return  to  the  middle  school,  the  boys  leave  it  at  15,  and  a  large 
number  much  earlier.  Their  Latin  is  begun  early,  and  French  at  the 
same  time.  This  point  of  Latin  is  reached,  that  boys  will  construe 
Caesar  and  Virgil  very  accurately,  and  will  write  good  Latin  exercises, 
and  in  fact  pass  the  local  examinations  well,  as  is  proved  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  lists.  In  French  they  also  attain  a  pretty  good 
standard,  as  the  same  examinations  attest,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  best 
evidence  to  refer  to.  German  is  a  very  recent  introduction,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  improving.  Then  physical  science  and  chemistry  are 
taught  there. 

2733.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
mathematics  ? — The  maximum  of  mathematics  in  the  middle  school 
is  a  good  knowledge  of  algebra,  six  books  and  perhaps  the  eleventh 
book  of  Euclid,  and  a  certain  amount  of  trigonometry,  possibly  mensu- 
ration, occasionally  a  little  higher  mathematics,  but  that  is  exceptional. 

2734.  Any  mechanics  ? — Mechanics  are  taught  practically  under  the 
head  of  natural  philosophy  with  apparatus  and  experiments. 

2735.  Not  mathematically  ? — Occasionally  ;  that  is  to  say  it  takes 
its  turn,  but  it  is  not  at  all  conspicuous.  It  is  done  more  in  this  way, 
that  there  might  be  a  few  boys  who  know  the  rest  of  the  mathematics 
very  well  and  who  might  by  the  mathematical  master  be  thrown  into 
a  separate  group.  We  should  have  too  much  to  do  at  that  age  if  we 
attempted  more  than  we  do. 
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Bev.  2736.  What  besides  mathematics  ? — All  in  the  middle  school  above 

J.  S.  Howsm,  a  certain  class  learn  drawing. 

^■^-  2737.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  the  physical  science  ? — They  all 

2nd  Mavises  l'*'^^  the  same  instruction  in  physical  science  as  in  the  upper  school 

"  except  that  the  modern  division  there  has  a  little  more.     There  is  a 

two  years'  course  including  chemistry  which  also  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  in  the  laboratory,  and  there  is  a  course  of  optics, 
hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics.  All  these  subjects  take  their  turn,  and  a 
boy  staying  in  the  first  class  for  two  years  would  have  gone  through 
the  whole. 

2738.  In  the  middle  school  ?— Yes. 

2739.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  social  science  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  teach  social  science  effectively  to  boys  in  general. 
Of  course  one  is  hampered  by  this  difficulty,  that  very  few  of  the 
masters  could  teach  it.  I  have,  however,  myself  taught  this  subject  in 
the  exceptional  division  of  the  upper  school.  I  am  afi-aid  I  do  not 
know  much  about  social  science,  but  I  think  that  what  I  know  I  can 
teach. 

2740.  {Lord  Statiley.)  What  do  you  mean  by  social  science  ? — 
The  term  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  question.  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  I  could  give  would  be  to  mention  the  manual  that  I  used.  It 
is  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford  under  the  title  of  "  Lessons  in  Social 
"  Economy."  What  we  did  was  this,  the  boys  learnt  a  page  or  two,  and 
then  I  examined  them  and  talked  to  them  as  well  as  I  could.  One 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  that  subject  into  a  school  would  be  that  you 
must  have  masters  who  could  teach  it,  and  though  we  have  veiy  ex- 
cellent masters,  I  do  not  think  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  more  than  one 
or  two  men  who  would  be  able  to  teach  or  would  care  to  teach  social 
economy  or  political  economy. 

2741.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  My  question  was  suggested  by  the  efforts 
which  Mr.  William  Ellis  has  been  making  to  introduce  that  subject  into 
middle  and  lower  schools.  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  had  at- 
tempted anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  have  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  also  with  Mr.  Shields  whose  name  perhaps  is  known  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Shields  give  a  lesson,  and 
if  all  masters  could  give  a  lesson  as  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Shields  could, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty.  Such  instruction  could  not  but  be  useful 
in  reference  to  the  future  experience  of  life  ;  still  I  rather  doubt  the 
educating  power  of  this  subject  for  boys  in  general,  because  hardly  one 
boy  in  a  hundred  ever  thinks.  At  a  later  age  the  thinking  habits  begin 
to  grow,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the  best  previous  training  for  the 
guidance  of  those  habits.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  spend 
much  time  in  teaching  political  economy  to  boys  in  general  would  be 
a  mistake. 

2742.  I  observe  that  in  your  scheme,  both  for  the  upper  and  middle 
school,  you  have  made  no  observation  upon  the  subject  of  music  ? — I 
was  just  going  to  say  that  in  the  middle  school,  while  all  above  a  certain 
point  learn  drawing,  all  also  above  a  certain  point  learn  vocal  music. 
In  the  upper  school  we  should  find  a  great  difficulty  in  adding  music  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  all  our  other  studies,  because  it  would  impede  the 
Greek  and  Latin  and  other  things.  We  should  have  too  many  subjects, 
but  there  is  a  voluntary  class  in  the  upper  school.  On  one  day  in  the 
week  the  younger  boys  who  choose  take  a  musical  lesson  instead  of 
military  drill.  This  at  their  own  option.  Thus  there  is  a  music  class 
in  the  upper  school  always  going  on,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  one.  In  the 
middle  school  every  boy  above  a  certain  class  learns  vocal  music,  and 
in  the  lower  school  the  same.     One  practical  reason  for  the  distinction 
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is  what  I  mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  in  -the  upper  school ;  Jteo. 

but  also  our  general  theory  is,  that  in  the  upper  school  the  boys*  hare  •^-  S-  H<n»scm, 
a  higher  culture  at  home,  and  many  learn  music  at  home.     There  is         D-D. 
not  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  education  as  there  is  in  the  middle  and  „  , ,. 
lower  schools,  the  boys  in  which  come  from  rather  a  less  educated  class.  "'* 

2743.  Might  I  also  ask  you  whether  the  instruction  you  give  in  the 
upper  and  middle  schools  in  chemistry  is  satisfactory  to  yourself  as  an 
educational  means  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;  I  think  it  is  very  good.  It  is  not 
simply  lecturing,  but  it  is  lecturing  followed  by  examination,  and  the 
chemistry  marks  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  be  added  on  to  the 
Latin  and  other  marks,  and  if  the  boys  are  careless  and  idle  in  regard 
to  this  subject  they  are  liable  to  punishment.  It  is  a  regular  school 
lesson  rather  than  a  lecture.  We  have  an  accomplished  physician,  who 
is  thoroughly  fond  of  all  branches  of  natural  science,  and  I  think  he 
understands  boys  well. 

2744.  It  is  not  simply  instruction  in  the  facts  of  chemistry,  but  also 
in  the  modes  of  reasoning,  in  the  inductive  results  of  chemistry  ? — ^Yes, 
as  far  as  boys  are  capable  of  apprehending  all  this.  Our  instructor, 
I  am  sure,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  imparting  as  much  as  the 
boys  are  capable  of  receiving  in  that  way.  The  knowledge  of  facts 
must  be  the  first  thing  communicated,  but  I  think  he  would  not  be 
content  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  facts  without  communicating  to  them 
a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  showing  inductively  how  facts  lead  to 
principles. 

2745.  Can  you  oblige  us  by  stating  your  own  view  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  chemisti'y  as  a  subject  of  education  ? — The  opinion  I  have  been 
led  to  form  (it  is  merely  an  opinion  of  my  own)  is  this,  that  chemistry 
is  to  boys  not  a  very  valuable  instrument  of  education,  because  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  young  mind  of  comprehending  chemical  facts  and  che- 
mical principles;  and  the  same  applies,  I  thii^,  to  certain  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural  history 
might  be  a  most  important  instrument  of  education,  because  it  trains  the 
habit  of  exact  observation,  and  the  power  of  describing  accurately,  and 
directly  helps  to  form  the  faculty  of  comprehending  order  and  classi- 
fication. 

2746.  {^Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  what  you  include  in  the  term 
natural  history  ? — ^I  should  include  botany  and  zoology,  not  geology, 
because  I  think  geology  is  liable  to  the  same  defect  as  chemistry, 
educationally,  to  the  young  mind.  My  opinion  is  drawn,  in  some 
degree,  from  experience  with  the  modern  division.  I  adopted  the  plan 
of  teaching  them  zoology  and  botany.  It  is  true  that  I  know  but  little 
about  those  sciences,  but  I  was  fond  of  them  as  a  boy,  and  I  fancy  I  am  able 
to  teach  the  little  that  I  do  know.  I  found  that  by  taking  plants  and  the 
parts  of  plants,  and  taking  the  skeletons  of  mammalia,  and  so  on,  as 
well  as  I  could,  exhibiting  facts  to  the  eye  and  then  rising  from  facts 
to  generalizations,  there  seemed  to  be  a  result  in  the  way  of  education 
which  I  do  not  think  chemistry  would  have  produced.  My  impression 
is  that  if  a  competent  teacher,  understanding  boys  and  able  to  govern 
boys,  being  himself  a  thoroughly  good  naturalist, were  to  take  that  branch 
of  education  in  hand,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  kind  of  scientific 
education  next  to  mathematics.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  theory,  still  it  is 
a  theory  based  upon  what  I  have  observed.  But  where  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  masters,  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  should  find  it  ensy,  for 
instance,  to  get  admirable  botanists  and  zoologists,  for  masters  ;  but, 
perhaps,  unless  I  were  in  the  room,  they  could  not  keep  the  boys  in 
order  one  moment.  In  the  same  way  I  can  get  admirable  masters  who 
can  keep  a  hundred  boys  in  order,  but  who  cannot  teach  these  subjects. 
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ffev.  2747.  That  remark  would  apply   principally  to  chemistry,  altnost 

J.  S.  Howson,  everywhere  except  Liverpool  and  such  large  towns  ?— Yes  ;  but  there 

■"•^-         is  an  increasing  habit  of  incorporating  chemistry  with  the  training  of 

■2nd  May  1865.  t^**^^^'^^  in  our  training  colleges  ;  and  of  course  there  are  facilities  in 

-  '  our  large  towns  for  teaching  of  that  kind.     Here  I  may  mention  that 

one  of  our  masters  in  the  middle  Bi>hool  showed  a  great  aptitude  for 

natural  science  ;  he  graduated  at  Dublin  and  passed  the  examinations 

there  with  credit ;    then  I  urged  him  to  pass  the  examination  under 

the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  where  he  got  first  class  certificates, 

and  he  is  now  our  teacher  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 

middle  school.    Thus  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has,  to  some 

extent,  been  the  means  of  fitting  that  man  for  his  present  work ;  he 

began  as  a  schoolmaster,  studied  natural  philosophy  by  preference,  and 

now  possesses  double  guarantees  of  competency. 

2748.  I  think  you  would  admit  he  would  be  an  exceptional  man  ? — 
Yes.     Still  he  meets  our  want. 

2749.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  that  difficulty  as  to  teachers  with 
regard  to  French  ? — ^A  very  great  difficulty,  but  we  have  surmounted 
it  by  patience.     Good  masters  can  be  got. 

2750.  Are  they  good  masters,  who  obtain  the  respect  of  the  boys  ?— . 
Yes  ;  our  present  chief  French  and  German  master  maintains  discipline 
quite  as  well  as  any  English  master. 

2751.  Is  he  a  foreigner  ? — A  Frenchman. 

2752.  Does  he  speak  English  ? — Very  well.  It  is  a  most  fortunate 
thing  that  we  have  found  him.  I  may  add  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
elementary  part  of  French  with  us  is  taught  by  Englishmen. 

2753.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  think  it  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
French  by  a  boy  that  he  should  in  the  first  instance  be  taught  by  an 
Englishman  ? — ^I  think  that  with  very  large  numbers  we  should  other- 
wise require  diree  or  four  Frenchmen,  and  that  out  of  those  the  greater 
number  could  not  maintain  discipline.  Again  I  think  if  the  same 
master  teaches  the  elementary  English  lessons,  the  elementary  French 
lessons,  and  the  elementary  Latia  lessons,  the  result  is  good.  Higher 
up  the  school  the  boy  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  French  master  ;  and 
he  has  gained  the  elementary  grammar  before  that.  Possibly  the 
French  master  might  teach  that  not  quite  so  well  as  an  Englishman. 

2754.  {Mr.  Acland.y  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the  studies 
of  the  lower  school  ? — The  studies  there  are  not  very  difierent  from 
those  of  a  good  national  school,  with  this  exception  that  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  are  now  introduced.  This  change  was  made 
very  lately.  I  thought  the  statement  I  referred  to  about  Latin  being 
taught  for  purposes  of  etymology  led  to  a  delusion.  I  abolished  that 
subject  and  introduced  chemistry  in  its  place.  Among  the  masters 
trained  under  the  Privy  CouncU  we  have  one  there  who  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  he  teaches  it  very  well.  French  too  is 
taught  in  that  school;  and  its  range  has  recently  been  increased.  It 
used  to  be  limited  to  the  first  two  classes  for  two  hours  a  week.  It 
was  found  that  no  results  could  be  obtained  &om  that.  It  now  begins 
much  lower  down,  and  the  number  of  hours  a  week  is  increased,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  a  boy  out  from  the  lower  school  able  to 
read  a  French  book.  They  leam  drawing,  and  also  vocal  music.  A 
good  deal  of  time  is  spent  on  writing.  Besides  this  there  is  history, 
geography,  and  religious  knowledge,  and  whatever  else  is  included  in 
what  is  called  an  English  education. 

2755.  When  you  say  that  you  think  the  teaching  of,  Latin  for 
purposes  of  etymology  useless,  do  you  refer  to  the  teaching  of  boys  by 
.affixes  and  suffixes  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language  ? — The 
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teaching  of  affixes  and  suffixes,  according  as  they  are  Latin,  Greek,  or  s^v. 

Saxon,  I  should  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  English  J.  S.  Howson, 
grammar.  D.D. 

2756.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  useless  ? — ^No  :  but  then  I  do  not       .  ~ 

call  that  teaching  Latin.  2nd  May  1865. 

2757.  Will  you  explain  what  it  is  you  think  useless  in  the  way  of 
teaching  Latin  ? — I  think  to  learn  a  few  Latin  verbs  and  to  turn  a  few 
easy  sentences  into  English  would  have  no  effect  as  to  real  etymo- 
logical knowledge  ;  and  this  was  the  full  extent  of  the  Latin  teaching 
in  the  lower  school. 

2758.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  Latin  to  boys  who  are 
not  in  training  for  the  universities,  yet  with  a  direct  bearing  on  Eng- 
lish language  iu  a  way  that  would  be  beneficial  ? — Yes,  if  two  or  three 
years  were  given  to  it,  but  not  if  half  a  year  were  given  to  it.  If 
boys  could  learn  to  do  exercises  with  tolerable  correctness  and  con- 
strue an  easy  book,  undoubtedly  I  think  such  Latin  training  highly 
valuable  and  beneficial. 

2759.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  That  appears  in  the  middle  school  ? — ^Yes;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  middle  school  education  more  useful  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  than  the  Latin,  but  then  I  think  there 
must  be  enough  of  it  to  produce  the  effect. 

2760.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  shortest  time  that 
can  be  allowed  for  any  beneficial  result  ?—  I  do  not  think  much  could 
be  done  under  two  years. 

2761.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  what  age  must  they  begin  physical 
science? — In  the  middle  school  physical  science  is  taken  in  the  first  class, 
but  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  second  class.  In  the  upper  school  it 
was  the  same  till  a  few  years  ago.  The  boys  who  were  soon  going  to 
the  university  were  those  who  were  studying  physical  science ;  but  I 
found  they  were  impatient  of  it;  they  wanted  to  be  doing  their  Greek 
iambics  or  Latin  prose,  and  cared  very  little  about  the  physical  science. 
So  I  put  it  down  lower  in  the  school  to  the  thu-d  class.  (We  reckon 
our  classes  from  the  top.)  When  a  boy  reaches  the  third  class  from 
the  top  in  the  upper  school  then  physical  science  is  part  of  his  school 
course. 

2762.  Would  that  be  generally  about  the  age  of  1 5  ? — Yes. 

2763.  {Dr.  Siorrar.)  The  reason  why  they  were  impatient  of  in- 
struction in  physical  science  was  that  it  would  not  count  for  so  much 
at  the  university  as  classics  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  looking  forward  to 
trying  for  open  scholarships  or  for  exhibitions.  Perhaps  they  held 
their  heads  a  little  high.  Possibly  they  thought  that  doing  Latin  and 
Greek  was  a  little  more  like  university  men  than  going  to  the  chemical 
lessons. 

2764.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  such  a  change  were 
to  take  place  in  the  universities  as  would  impress  upon  boys  in  public 
schools  more  than  at  present  the  advantage  of  applying  their  minds  to 
physical  science  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  Of  course 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  universities  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  a  certain  ■ 
knowledge  of  physical  science  were  required  in  their  course  it  would 
instantly  and  beneficially  act  upon  our  schools. 

2765.  So  that  in  saying  that  the  boys  got  impatient  of  physical 
science  because  they  wanted  t«  meet  the  requirements  of  the  univer- 
sities, you  do  not  commit  yourself  to  approving  of  the  universities  in 
their  action  on  public  schools  in  that  respect  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2766.  (Dr.  Temple.)  What  are  the  mathematics  of  the  lower  school  ? 
^.^The  mathematics  of  the  lower  school  used  only  to  reach  the  point  of 
two  books  of  Euclid,  with  perhaps  algebra  up  to  quadratic  equations. 
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Bev.  but  the  scope  has  been  in  some  degree  enlarged  under  the  action  of  the 

J.  S.  Howaon,  local  examinations.     They  gave  an  opportunity,  of  which  I  was  ex- 

^-^-        tremely  glad,  for  developing  the  mathematics  rather  more,  and  they 

and  Mav  1865  encourage  the  boys  and  tend  to  organize  the  teaching.     We  get  a  little 

'  further  in  Euclid,  a  little  further  in  algebra,  and  we  reach  the  verge  of 

trigonometry.     That  involves  the  beginning  of  the  mathematics  a  little 

lower  in  the  school,  and  I  hope  improves  the  teaching. 

2767.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  taken  part  in  the  local  exami- 
nations at  Liverpool  ? — ^I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  all  the  discussions 
on  the  subject  from  the  first.  As  a  member  of  the  local  committee  and 
also  as  a  schoolmaster  I  have  been  able  to  watch  every  step,  both  in 
the  way  of  the  general  organization  of  the  system  for  the  town,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  action  of  it  upon  the  boys. 

2768.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Were  you  not  also  concerned  in  the  first  con- 
sultations on  which  the  scheme  itself  was  framed  ? — ^Those  who  origi- 
nated the  scheme  were  good  enough  to  have  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  me,  and  at  both  universities  I  was  in  communication  with  the 
leading  movers  of  the  scheme. 

2769.  I  think  you  attended  the  meeting  at  Oxford  ? — I  attended  at 
least  one  meeting  at  Oxford  and  one  meeting  at  Cambridge. 

2770.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  sent  many  boys  from  your  school 
to  those  examinations  ? — ^Yes,  a  large  number. 

2771.  They  have  been,  I  believe,  more  successful  in  Liverpool  than 
anywhere  else  ? — ^Yes.  Liverpool  has  certainly  been  the  most  success- 
ful centre.  That  may  arise  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  draws  from 
a  very  large  and  populous  area  within  which  there  are  several  consi- 
derable schools. 

2772.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  appreciate  these  examinations  ? — 
Speaking  generally  the  parents  are  excessively  indifierent.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  action  on  the  parents,  and  also  on  the  employers  of 
labour,  is  almost  nothing.  There  are  exceptions,  and  marked  excep- 
tions, but  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that  the  result  on  the  whole  in  that 
respect  is  disappointment. 

2773.  Nevertheless  the  boys  themselves  enter  into  it  ? — Sometimes 
boys  will  persuade  their  parents  to  let  them  go  in. 

2774.  {Mr.  Acland.')  What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  action 
on  the  parents  ? — I  hoped  that  the  scheme  would  act  on  the  parents' 
minds,  in  the  way  of  convincing  them  that  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  be  done  for  their  boys  would  be  to  require  schoolmasters  to  send 
them  into  this  examination,  that  the  boys  might  be  tested  on  leaving 
the  school.  If  only  the  parents  of  Liverpool  would  insist  on  exami- 
nation on  leaving  school,  I  believe  the  action  upon  the  whole  state  of 
education  in  the  town  would  be  enormous  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  this 
system  of  local  examinations  provides  the  requisite  machinery. 

2775.  You  find  the  parents  do  not  value  the  certificates  ? — No. 
Even  in  reference  to  the  upper  school  a  parent  wiU  come  and  say, 
"  If  you  will  make  my  boy  spell  and  write  I  do  not  care  about  any- 
"  thing  else."  The  passion  for  making  money  is  so  absorbing  that  I 
am  soiTy  to  say  it  very  much  colours  the  general  opinion  on  educational 
subjects. 

2776.  The  influence  which  induces  boys  to  go  in  for  this  exami- 
nation is  rather  that  of  the  teacher  ? — It  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  influence  of  a  certain  public  opinion  in  the  school.  Boys  follow 
the  lead  of  other  boys.  If  a  boy  has  succeeded  well  in  the  competition 
he  is  gratified,  and  knows  the  benefit  of  it,  and  he  may  persuade  his 
companions.     If  a  boy  goes  home  and  asks  his  father  to  let  him  go  in, 
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it  is  easily  done.      In  matters  of  this  kind  I  find  that  boys  have  a  con-  Rev. 

siderable  control  over  their  parents.  J-  S.  Hoason, 

2777.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  effect  on  the  working  of  the  •^•■^• 
teaching  ? — I  think  almost  unmixed  good.     I  have  seen  the  characters  „  ,  Mavl865 
of  boys  most  seriously  benefited.     I  have  seen  idle  boys  turn  Indus- 

trious.  I  do  not  know  of  any  harm  done  to  the  boys  who  have  passed, 
and  one  other  very  important  result  is  taking  place  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. These  university  examinations  are  like  hands  put  out  by  the 
Universities  to  lay  hold  of  boys  who  are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves 
there.  We  have  one  very  promising  boy  near  the  head  of  the  school 
now,  who  would  have  gone  to  business  two  years  ago  but  for  his  very 
unexpected  success  in  these  examinations.  He  will  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  probably  get  an  open  scholarship  and  possibly  rise  to 
high  distinction.  I  knew  of  his  capabilities,  but  I  could  not  give  a 
very  positive  proof  of  them,  either  to  himself  or  his  friends.  This  exa- 
mination was  a  proof  both  to  the  boy  and  to  his  mother. 

2778.  (Lord  Stanley.)  In  a  worldly  point  of  view  has  he  done  better 
for  himself  by  going  to  the  University  ? — He  may  probably  not  do  so 
well  in  life  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ;  but  he  may  rise  to  a  higher  stratum  of 
society.  In  one  sense  he  will  have  more  opportunities  of  usefulness, 
and  be  a  more  educated  man.  I  think  he  may  probably  do  more  for  the 
country  in  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  taking  a  high  degi-ee, 
and  following  the  line  of  life  which  may  be  opened  to  him  there,  than 
he  would  if  he  had  gone  at  fifteen  to  a  merchant's  office,  and  made  a 
large  fortune  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

2779.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  a  public  distribution  of  prizes  in 
connexion  with  the  local  examinations  ? — No  ;  we  have  only  had  two 
such  public  distributions.  If  they  occurred  every  year  they  would  in- 
volve a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  local  committee,  and  thero  might  be 
a  little  difficulty  in  procuring  chairmen  if  a  great  many  meetings  of  the 
kind  took  place.  We  have  only  had  two  :  Lord  Carlisle  was  good  enough 
to  preside  once  over  an  Oxford  local  examination  prize-giving,  and 
Lord  Stanley  did  us  the  favour  to  preside  over  a  Cambridge  examina- 
tion prize-giving.  When  that  was  done  we  thought  that  justice  was 
done  to  the  two  Universities  and  equal  honour  paid  to  both. 

2780.  Then  you  have  no  annual  meeting  of  that  sort  ? — Prizes  are 
given,  but  not  at  a  public  meeting.  There  is  a  local  committee  of  mer- 
chants who  subscribe,  and  eveiy  year  they  give  prizes  to  every  first 
class  boy.  I  think  I  ought  to  state  that  we  have  had  at  our  local  centre 
an  annual  prize  of  10/.  and  another  of  51.  given  by  Lord  Derby  to  the 
best  boy  among  both  seniors  and  juniors,  provided  he  has  passed  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  examination  ;  and  the  result  of  these  prizes  has  been 
highly  beneficial ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  boys  who  go  to  the 
University  with  that  honour  obtained  in  schoolboy  life  are  a  great  deal 
the  better  for  it. 

2781.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  public  distribution  acts  as  a 
great  stimulus  on  the  boys  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  could 
be  adopted,  but  the  local  committee  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  organize 
it  that  they  have  given  it  up,  and  I  have  felt  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  I 
think  schoolmasters  ought  to  feel,  that  the  best  course  is  to  be  passive 
in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  If  a  schoolmaster's  pupils  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  year  when  he  happened  to  take  an  active  interest  in  such  a 
public  meeting,  he  would  be  immediately  exposed  to  the  imputation  that 
he  wanted  to  advertise  his  own  pupils. 

2782.  Notwithstanding  what  you  have  said  as  to  the  money-making 
spirit,  do  you  find  that  your  scheme  for  the  education  of  this  great 
number  of  middle  class  boys  in  Liverpool,  which  is  a  very  extensive 

11643.  '^ 
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i?et>.         seheme,  has  on  the  whole  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  parents  ? 

Ju'S.Howson,  — Certainly.     I  think  they  have  this  kind  of  feeling.  "  We  should  like 

^•^'         "  our  boys  simply  to  be  trained  to  talk  French,  and  to  write  well,  and 

2ild  May  1865.  "  ^°  '"^>  we  have  confidence  in  those  who  conduct  this  education  ; 

_______   '  "  we  find  it  seems  to  turn  out  well."     They  sometimes  say  to  me  "  I 

"  understand  business,  and  you  understand  education,  so  do  what  you 
"  like  with  the  boy." 

2783.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  parents  have  a  distinct  sense  of  the 
value  of  French  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  life  ?^-They  have,, 
because  there  is  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  French  in 
business.  Whatever  foreign  country  the  boys  go  to  it  is  probable  that 
FVench  will  be  the  most  useful  language  ;  besides  in  Liverpool  no  one 
knows  where  a  boy  may  go,  nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the 
destinations  towards  which  our  boys  drift.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  might  think  it  worth  while  for  me  to  give  them  a  few 
marked  instances  of  that  on  paper.  I  could  mention  one  case  now.  I 
believe  at  one  particular  time  in  one  particular  part  of  the  middle 
school  we  had  a.  boy  from  Hamburg,  another  from  Gibraltar,  another 
from  Calcutta,  another  from  Cenlral  America,  another  from  Peru, 
another  from  Australia,  and  another  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

2784.  You  mean  that  the  Liverpool  boys  might  often  look  forward 
to  having  to  travel  about  the  world  ? — The  common  course  for  a  Liver- ■ 
pool  boy  who  has  done  well  in  business  is  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of 
going  out  as  an  agent  or  clerk  to  India,  or  to  South  America,  or  to  some- 
where else.     That  is  what  he  looks  to  very  generally. 

2785.  {Lord  Stanley.')  Therefore  foreign  languages  are  peculiarly 
in  demand  ? — French  is  very  much  so,  but  I  am  very  much  surprised 
that  there  is  hardly  any  demand  for.  Spanish,  yet  practically  Spanish 
is  very  largely  and  increasingly  used  in  the-Liverpool  business.  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  form  a  Spanish  class,  even  if  I  wished.  I  cannot 
account  for  that.  There  is  a  general  conviction  that  German  is  useful 
in  business.    The  number  of  Germans  in  Liverpool  is  increasing. 

■  2786.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  trhether  the 
system  of  education  in  your  College  has  had  an  influence  upon  other 
schools  in  Liverpool  in  developing  the  same  system  ? — I  am  inclined  to  • 
believe  that  it  has ;  but  that  is  rather  a  delicate  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause, though  there  is  the  most  friendly  feeling  among  the  head  masters  - 
in  Livei-pool,  still  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  one  institution  in  the  town 
which  used  to  be  extremely  different,  which  has  gradually  drifted  on 
to  methods  like  ours.  I  do  not  at  all  presume  to  assert  that  it  is  because 
of  our  methods,  but  of  course  I  think  they  have  done  wisely. 

2787.  {Lord  Stanley.)  With  regard  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
school,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  Church  of  England  school  exclusively  in  its 
teaching  ? — With  one  exception.  There  was  great  controversy  at  the 
outset,  into  which  I  need  not  enter.  The  rule  adopted  was  then  that 
all  secular  teaching  should  be  always  and  for  ever  combined  with 
religious  instruction,  and  that  the  religious  instruction  and  the  prayers 
should  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  all 
the  masters  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  institution  should  be  Church 
of  England  men,  except  masters  teaching  foreign  languages,  but  that 
those  parents  who  wished  might  have  their  children  exempted  from 
learning  the  Church  Catechism. 

2788.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  Church  Catechism  alone  ? — I  am 
quoting  as  nearly  as  I  can  the  words  of  the  printed  regulations,  which 
I  have  already  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission.  That  is  the 
rule,  and  perhaps  the  Commission  might  like  to  know  what  the  ex- 
perience on  that  point  has  been.    I  have  been  at  work  during  sixteen 
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years  and  have  never  had  a  difficulty.     The  prayers   consist  of  a  few         Rev. 
collects.    All  the  boys  are  required  to  attend  except  those  who  are  ex-  -f-  *•  Uowson, 
empted  on  the  ground  of  distance.    If  a  boy  comes  seven  or  eight         ^'^' 
miles,  there  is  a  reason  why  he  should  come  late  or  go   early.     With  „  .  Z,      „„, 

that  exception  all  the  boys  attend  prayers.     The  prayers  are  followed     ° ,£ 

in  every  one  of  the  schools  by  a  short  time  spent  in  reading  the  Bible. 
The  classes  in  all  the  schools  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  our  large  lecture 
hall  (and  that  is  the  only  time  when  they  do  meet  in  the  day),  then 
each  master  by  separate  entrances  takes  his  own  class  to  his  own 
room,  and  begins  the  day  by  Bible  reading,  until  the  clock  strikes  half- 
past  nine.  That  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  devotional  duty  of  the 
day,  though  of  course  it  affords  also  opportunity  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion. The  regular  work  then  begins  and  the  school  ends  with  short 
prayers,  consisting  of  two  or  three  collects. 

2789.  {Dr.  Temple.)  In  the  great  hall  ? — No,  in  the  schools 
separately.  They  assemble  now  in  two  or  three  different  rooms,  and 
they  are  dismissed  carefully  at  different  times  to  avoid  any  little 
collision  in  the  street.  That  however  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail.  The 
religious  instruction  is  mainly  in  the  Bible,  and  every  Monday  morning 
there  is  a  religious  lesson  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  on 
Sunday.  It  may  be  something  to  be  learnt  by  heart  or  something  to  be 
examined  in,  or  both.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  upper  school  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  careful  study  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  I 
may  say  that  no  part  of  our  work  has  had  more  satisfactory  results 
than  this  biblical  instruction.  The  Church  Catechism  is  taught,  and 
we  also  have  cai'eful  instruction  in  the  morning  and  evening  services. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  record  our  gratitude  to  the  local  examination 
system  for  enabling  us  to  do  what  1  had  long  wished,  namely,  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  the  common  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
among  the  boys.  It  has  strengthened  our  hands  very  much.  With 
regard  to  the  Church  Catechism,  if  the  parent  of  a  nonconformist  has 
any  wish  on  the  subject,  he  always  comes  to  talk  it  over,  and  a  little 
conversation  always  settles  it.  We  have  never  had  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. If  a  boy  is  exempted  from  learning  the  Church  Catechism  he 
wUl  probably  learn  a  hymn  instead,  or  a  portion  of  Scripture.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  master,  but  we  have  no  discomfort 
on  this  ground.  Sometimes  curious  requests  are  made.  The  other  day 
the  mother  of  a  Scotch  boy  asked  if  we  would  teach  the  Scotch 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  to  her  boy  instead  of  the  Church  of 
England  Catechism,  to  which  I  answered  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  same  master  in  the  same  class  to  be  teaching  two  different 
catechisms.  Of  course  we  cannot  teach  two  catechisms  in  the  place. 
I  shall  be  excused  for  having  dwelt  on  this  question,  for  it  is  one  of 
extreme  importance.  With  us  there  has  never  been  a  difficulty  ;  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  swerved  from  any  religious  con- 
viction, and  I  believe  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  masters.  We 
go  on  with  our  religious  teaching  uniformly,  and  if  the  parents  were 
dissatisfied,  they  could  remove  their  boys. 

2790.  Taking  the  classes  in  Liverpool  with  which  you  have  to  do 
they  are  not  probably  very  much  addicted  to  theological  controversy  ? 
I  am  not  sure  that  Liverpool  is  quite  free  from  the  acrimony  of  con- 
troversy. Even  the  boys  may  catch  something  of  the  controversial 
spirit,  but  it  is  not  encouraged  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  does  anything 
more  than  produce  a  little  gossip  ;  certainly  it  does  not  present  any 
practical  difficulty  to  us. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Commission  to  be  informed 
of  the  proportion  of  nonconformists  in  our  schools.     I  happen  to  know  it 
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Rev.  pretty  well,  because  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  made  an  inquiry  at  two 

J.  S.  Howson,  diflferent  periods,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the  proportion  is  altered.     In 
^■^-         the  upper  school  about  10  per  cent.,  in  the  middle  school  about  20  per 
^      ~,  cent.,  and  in  the  lower  school  about  30  per  cent,  are  nonconformist, 

"°__!Z__  "'  which  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  relative  proportion  of  noncon- 
formists as  you  descend  until  you  come  to  the  lower  class,  when  the 
proportion  of  Church  people  again  rises. 

2791.  (Mr.  Erie.)  You  number  the  scholars  whose  parents  desire 
that  exemption  from  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism  ? — No,  the 
vast  majority  desire  no  exemption. 

2792.  Do  you  number  the  nonconformists  by  that  test  ? — No  ;  I 
reckon  the  nonconformists  by  the  place  of  worship  the  family  attends. 
Of  the  10  per  cent,  in  the  upper  school  who  could  be  exempted  from 
the  Church  Catechism,  I  should  think  not  more  than  three  per  cent, 
ever  make  the  request. 

2793.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  parents  who  do 
make  that  request  make  any  inquiry  into  the  religous  teaching,  the 
short  religious  exercises  that  are  given  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 
I  may  quote  a  special  case.  A  Unitarian  brought  his  son  to  me,  and 
mentioned  what  he  was.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  of  course  exempt 
"  your  boy  from  the  Church  Catechism,  if  you  wish  it;"  and,  I  added, 
"  You  know  what  you  are  doing,  yon  are  sending  a  boy  to  a  school 
"  with  a  Church  of  England  atmosphere,  and  though  I  am  not  going  to 
"  try  and  make  a  proselyte  of  him,  I  shall  not  swerve  from  my  teach- 
"  ing,  and  he  may  when  he  grows  up,  become  a  Church  of  England 
"  man."  The  father  said,  "  If  he  does  do  so  when  he  has  grown  up 
'■  I  have  no  objection."  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  question  has 
been  dealt  with  throughout.  I  always  endeavour  to  be  extremely  open, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  make  no  direct  effort  to  persuade  boys  away 
from  the  religion  of  their  families.  Practically  I  think  boys  do  rather 
drift  towards  the  Church  of  England,  but  then  it  often  happens  that 
the  father  and  the  mother  belong  to  different  communions;  if  the  father, 
for  instance,  is  a  Presbyterian  the  mother  may  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

2794.  Practically  the  exemption  from  the  Church  Catechism  alone 
satisfies  them  ? — ^Yes. 

2795.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Except  that  some  withdraw  their  children  in 
consequence  or  do  not  send  them  ? — Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  hinders 
them  from  sending  them,  but  practically  I  believe  a  very  large  number 
of  the  nonconformists  would  far  rather  send  their  boys  to  us  with  the 
probability  of  their  becoming  Church  of  England  people  than  send  them 
to  a  secular  school. 

2796.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  on  Sundays  ? — No  ;  except 
in  the  boarding  houses.  A  boarding  master  spends  a  part  of  the  day 
in  religious  instruction  to  his  boarders. 

2797.  You  have  no  school  on  Sunday  ? — No,  no  Sunday  duties 
whatever. 

2798.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  no  chapel  ? — No. 

2799.  {Lord  Stanley.)  The  whole  place  is  locked  up  ? — Yes. 

2800.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  any  Koman  Catholics  send  their  children  ? — 
Hardly  any.  We  have  occasionally  had  a  Roman  Catholic  boy  from 
Chili  or  Peru,  who  came  through  English  mercantile  connexions, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Liverpool  are  now  very  completely 
organized,  and  we  have,  I  think,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  last  case  I  remember  was  of  this  kind  :  A  father  brought 
two  Roman  Catholic  boys,  and  asked  me  to  take  them  into  the  schools. 
I  said  I  could  not  exempt  them  from  the  prayers,  only  from  the  Church 
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Catechism.     He  said  he  would  ask  the  mother,  and  I  never  saw  him        J}ev. 
again.  J.  S.  Tloicson, 

2801.  Have  you  any  children  of  parents  of  the  Greek  persuasion  ? —       'O.J>. 
We  have  several  Greeks,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number.    The  Greeks  ,     jjT     '.„.. 
are  very  cordial,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  unsatisfactory  to  ^^        ' 
them  in  our  systematic  Church  of  England  instruction.     This  accession 

to  our  schools  is  partly  connected  with  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
Greek  residents  in  Liverpool. 

2802.  Have  you  any  Jews  ? — Very  few.  I  can  mention  a  '  'icent 
case.  A  very  respectable  Jew  came  to  me  about  his  boy,  with  a  vt  ry 
anxious  request  that  he  might  not  come  on  Saturday.  I  felt  in  a  great 
difficulty,  and  I  said  I  could  not  exempt  him  on  any  religious  ground. 
He  mentioned  some  other  ground,  and  I  said,  "  If  you  choose  to  bring 
"  a  formal  official  request  on  some  other  ground,  I  will  answer  you  on 
"  that  ground." 

2803.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  was  he  prepared  to  allow  the 
boy  to  go  through  the  regular  course  ? — ^Yes.  He  requested,  however, 
on  religious  grounds,  that  the  boy  might  be  absent  from  our  prayers.  I 
confess  I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  boy  at  our  prayers,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  act  upon  my  rule.  He  said,  "  We  live  at  a  great  distance."  I  said, 
"  If  you  make  the  request  on  the  ground  of  the  great  distance  I  can 
"  grant  it,  as  I  grant  it  to  other  boys."  Practically  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  we  have  no  Koman  Catholics  and  hardly  any  Jews. 

2804.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  other  flourishing  institutions  are  there 
in  Liverpool  open  to  nonconformists,  Jews,  and  Boman  Catholics  ?^ 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  lately  established  a  good  middle  school  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  that  naturally  draws  the  boys  who  might  possibly 
otherwise  come  to  us,  or  might  go  to  the  other  institution  which  I  am 
now  about  to  mention,  which  is  older  than  our  set  of  schools. 

It  began  as  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  upon  it  was  engrafted  a  kiud 
of  middle  school  in  two  grades.  The  methods  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, as  I  have  been  informed,  (for  I  really  only  know  what  I  have  been 
told,)  were  very  different  indeed  from  what  they  are  now.  I  have  under- 
stood there  were  to  be  no  prepared  lessons  ;  that  there  were  to  be  no 
punishments:  and  religious  instruction  was  absolutely  excluded.  Practi- 
cally now  the  school  has  its  punishments,  its  lessons  systematically  and 
well  organized  under  an  Oxford  man  of  high  attainments,  and  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  the  methods  are  extremely  like  ours.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  numbers,  but  they  are  very  considerable.  There  is  no  upper  school 
precisely  corresponding  to  our  upper  school,  but  there  is  what  they  call 
the  high  school,  which  is,  perhaps,  intermediate  between  our  upper  and 
middle  schools,  and  the  commercial  school,  which  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  to  our  lower  school.  I  think  the  aggregate  numbers  are  rather 
less  than  ours,  but  to  make  up  for  that,  they  have  a  very  large  develop- 
ment of  evening  classes.  Our  evening  classes  are  weak ;  their  evening 
classes  are  strong.  Our  upper  school  is  strong  now,  and  they  have 
nothing  which  exactly  corresponds  with  it.  It  is  stiU  avowedly  a 
secular  school.  I  have  understood  that  a  certain  amount  of  Bible  history 
has  been  introduced,  but  that  I  believe  is  a  voluntary  thing.  A  large 
number  of  nonconformists  go  there  ;  a  large  number  of  Jews,  and,  I 
suppose,  possibly  several  Eoman  Catholics,  but  that  I  doubt;  for  I  think 
the  Eoman  Catholics  do  not  like  a  secular  school  any  more  than  they 
like  a  Church  of  England  school. 

Besides  that,  there  is  a  school  also  older  than  ours,  which  corresponds 
very  strictly  to  our  upper  school,  connected  with  what  is  called  the 
Koyal  Institution.  That  began  as  a  museum  and  a  school  of  fine  art, 
and  upon  that  was  grafted  a  school  for  the  higher  classes  of  Liverpool. 
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Rev.  It  iseommon  enough  for  one  of  .their  hojs'  and  one  of  ours. to  be  com- 

J.  S.  Howson,  peting  in  the  same  examination  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     The  head 

P-'^-         master  is  an  Oxford  man,  well  known  as  an  author  and  a  scholar...  If 

,  71     .„.,  you  add  the  Royal  Institution  to  the  mechanics'  institute,  now  called 

^        ■  the  Liverpool  Institute,  the  two  together  occupy  the  same  area  that  we 

cover. 

2805.  {Mr.  Acland.).  Is  there. any  important  nonconformist  school 
connected  with  any  refigious  community  ? — No,  except  for  the  poor. 

2806.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  as  a  general  rule  in 
what  state  of  preparation  boys  come  to  you  to  the  college,,  particularly 
those  coming  from  other  schools  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that  the 
boys  who  come  irom  other  schools  are  generally  very  badly  prepared 
indeed,  especially  in  exact  grammatical  knowledge.  They  come  witii 
a  loose  superficial  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things.  Those  who.  do 
come  to  us  well  prepared  are  the  little  boys  from  certain  ladies'  schools; 
and  indeed  the  teaching  of  ladies  I. believe  to  be  much  better  for  little 
boys  than  the  teaching  of  men.  . 

2807.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in-  any 
general  scheme  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  as  yours,  such, 
for  instance,  as  examination  by  any  Grovfemment  board  or  other  central 
authority  ? — ^I  think  we  should  all  gain  by  examination,  if  the  examina- 
tion were  conducted  by  those  whom  we  thoroughly  respected  ;  and  of 
course  a  Government  board  would  command  respect.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  inspection  and  examination  could  do  anything  but  good. 

2808.  Inspection  or  examination  ? — I  think  I  should  say  both. 

2809.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Would  you  substitute  that  for  the  existing  ex- 
aminations ?— We  have  no  existing  examinations  except  when  our 
examiner  cornea  from  the  University  to  examine  the  upper  school  can- 
didates for  the  exhibition,  or  when  we  use  the  local  examinations.  The 
theory  is  that  I  am  the  examiner,  and  I  presume  that  Lord  Stanley's 
question  is  this,  whether  I  think  good  would  be  done  by  my  being 
subjected  to  examination  and  inspection. 

2810.  {Lord  Stanley.)  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  being  tested  by  some  internal  inspection  and  examination  ? — I 
must. honestly  say  that  I  think  good  would  be  done  ;  I  fancy  I  should 
do  my  duties  better  if  I  knew  I  was  to  be  examined  and  inspected. 

2811.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Have  you  thought  a-t  all  about  the  general 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  education  in  schools  of  the  class  to 
which  yours  belongs  ? — Yes,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it. 

2812.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  any  measures  that  you 
could  recommend  ? — I  think  that  my  chief  hope  would  be  in  a  gradua 
change  of  public  opinion  among  the  classes  whose  boys  are  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  I  have  great  hope  that  the  report  of  this  Commission  will  do 
a  good  deal  in  diffusing  among  the  parents  such  views  as  one  wishes  to 
exist. 

I  think  also  in  our  large  towns  the  founding  of  such  schools  as 
that  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  on  the  same  general  principles, 
would  be  of  immense  advantage.  I  believe,  that  if  they  were  founded 
on  the  same  general  method  they  would  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
gradually  the  public  opinion  of  the  parents  would  improve,  because  in 
proportion  as  they  see  certain  methods  producing  certain  results  the 
parents  become  wiser.  As  it  is  they  have  often  no  means  of  knowing 
what  is  best  for  their  boys;  though  gradually  they  are  learning. 

Then  for  country  districts,  the  same  method,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
might  be  applied  in  some  way  of  this  kind.  I  could  conceive  a  county 
having  three  or  four  schools  like  our  lower  school,  two  or  three  like 
our  middle  school,  and  one  like  our  upper  school,  connected  together  in 
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something  of  the  same  kind  of  w&y,  the  chief  difference  being   that         jg^. 
they  would  be  geographically  separate.  J.  S.  H<twtm, 

LORD  LYTTELTON  in  the  Chaik.  -1-." 

2813.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  general  principles  of  ^"^  May  1868. 
such  a  school  as  yours,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  be  applicable  to  rural 

districts  as  well  as  to  large  towns  ? — Only  upon  such  a  method  as  I 
am  suggesting.  You  could  not  put  the  upper,  lower,  and  middle  grades 
together  ;  but  if  you  took  a  county,  for  instance,  I  think. you  might 
have  one  county  school  taking  the  place  of  our  upper  school,  only  being 
more  of  a  boarding  school.  You  might  then  have  two  or  three  schools 
corresponding  to  our  middle  schools,  also  more  or  less  boarding  schools, 
and  a  larger  number  of  schools  corresponding  to  our  lower  school 
which  would  probably  not  be  boarding  schools  at  all.  All  these  I 
I  imagine  as  being  under  one  arrangement,  though  not  geographically 
together. 

2814.  (Mr,  Acland.)  Do  you  mean  it  should  be  one  association.  ?-^ 
Yes,  under  one  board  and  possibly  under  one  inspector  or  head^  who 
might  take  the  supervision  of  the  whole. 

2815.  Do  you  contemplate  the  application  of  the  existing  endow- 
ments,  or  do  you  contemplate  the  founding  of  entirely  new  institutions 
by  private  contributions? — Viewing  the  matter  theoretically  I  should 
contemplate  a  large  use  of  existing  grammar  schools,  and  an  application 
of  their  endowments  in  this  way  ;  besides  the  founding  of  new  schools 
where  necessary.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  practical  difficulties.  I  am 
only  putting  the  scheme  forward  as  a  theory  towai'ds  which  my  thoughts 
have  drifted. 

2816.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  of  a 
general  county  school,  having  regard  both  to  the  habits  of  education 
which  are  common  amongst  country  gentlemen  and  townspeople,  both 
professional  and  in  trade  ? — T  should  conceive  if  a  county  desired  to  act 
together,  and  if  the  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  were 
to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  and  do  just  what  our  merchants 
and  clergymen  did  in  Liverpool,  and  establish  a  system  of  schools  such 
as  I  have  roughly  described,  that  the  thing  would  succeed.  They 
would  have  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

2817.  You  bear  in  mind  that  your  scheme  contemplates  dealing 
with  funds  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  without  legislation,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  board  of  management  must  have  some  very  definite 
constitution  beyond  that  of  a  voluntary  committee  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  that  where  endowments  are  to  be  dealt  with,  there  must  be  some 
legislative  action,  and  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  legis- 
lative action  in  combination  with  a  voluntary  committee.  I  am  only 
stating  in  theory  what  I  think  would  meet  the  case. 

2818.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  licensing  of  school- 
masters, and  of  any  public  or  imperial  measures  for  providing  school- 
masters qualified  in  the  way  in  which  you  say  masters  are  not 
now  qualified  ? — Yes.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  an  immense  boon  to 
the  country  if  a  law  were  passed  that,  after  a  certain  date,  no  school- 
master or  schoolmistress  should  exercise  his  or  her  functions  without 
one  of  a  certain  number  of  recognized  diplomas  ;  I  mean  something 
like  what  the  College  of  Preceptors  are  doing,  only  more  largely 
developed  and  with  legislative  sanction. 

2819.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  what  way  would  that  restraint  be  exer- 
cised ? — I  should  conceive  that  a  law  might  be  passed  not  allowing 
anyone  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
unless  he  or  she  could  show  that  some  examination  had  been  passed, 

2820.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  would  not  aUow  it ;  do 
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Jiev.         you  mean  you  would  make  it  penal  ? — The  word  "  penal "  is  a  strong 
J.  S.  Sowson,  -jvord,  but  I  »m  not  sure  that  it  expresses  more  than  I  mean. 

^•^-  2821.  In  some  way  you  would  actually  coerce  anyone  from  teach- 

2nd  ]Svl865    '"^S  ^^  ^  school  without  some  public  diploma  ? — What  kind  of  pressure 

^        ■  is  the  best  to  exert  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  very 

stringent  pressure,  though  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  very  likely 

we  shall  see  it. 

2822.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  It  has  been  suggested  as  an  objection  that  any 
such  system  as  you  have  thrown  out  might  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  and  a  medium  course  has  been  suggested,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  some  public  authentic  register  of  qualified  schoolmasters^ 
and  that  trustees  of  schools  and  parents  of  scholars  should  have 
before  them  by  means  of  that  register  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  master  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  child  was  a 
registered  man  or  not  ? — ^Like  the  Medical  Registration  Act.  There 
is  now  a  movement  on  foot  for  obtaining,  on  some  similar  method,  a 
Scholastic  Registration  Act.  I  am  a  member  but  a  very  useless 
member,  of  that  Committee,  and  I  am  certainly  anxious  that  this  end 
should  be  attained.  It  is  not  all  I  should  wish,  but  if  that  were  done 
it  would  be  an  enormous  boon  to  the  country,  because  there  would  be 
a  moral  pressure  exerted  to  drive  out  the  incompetent  teachers;  and 
perhaps  that  is  all  that  we  could  obtain  in  this  country. 

2823.  There  would  be  a  broad  line  drawn  between  the  qualified  and 
unqualified  ? — Yes. 

2824.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  are  not  prepared  with  any  complete 
scheme  ? — No.  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  have  only  suggested  a  crude 
theory,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  is  very  unlikely  to  be  realized. 

2825.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  were  speaking  a  short  time  ago  of  the 
system  of  inspection  of  schools.  Probably  it  would  be  too  stringent  a 
proposition  to  require  that  all  schools  without  exception  should  be 
inspected  by  any  supreme  educational  authority ;  but  looking  at  the 
Government  as  the  super  trustee  of  all  endowments,  would  it  in  your 
opinion  be  a  justifiable  thing  for  the  Government  to  demand  the  inspec- 
tion of  endowed  schools  ? — I  should  certainly  think  it  justifiable. 

2826.  And  then  to  leave  it  to  proprietary  schools  and  such  estalj- 
lishments  as  your  own  and  private  schools  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
inspection  of  the  Government  inspectors  if  they  choose  ? — ^I  am  not 
able  to  see  any  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  endowments  of  that 
kind  and  other  educational  endowments.  If  the  State  has  power  to 
legislate  with  regard  to  the  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I 
presume  it  has  the  same  power  with  regard  to  endowed  schools. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  apprehend  the  question. 

2827.  My  question  went  to  this  :  we  have  a  large  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  throughout  the  country  ;  we  may  fairly  look  upon  them 
as  in  some  degree  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  that  the 
Government  is  in  the  relation  to  them  of  a  super-trustee.  Would  it  in 
your  estimation  be  a  proper  thing  for  the  Government  to  insist  upon 
inspection  of  those  schools  in  order  to  see  that  the  objects  of  the 
endowment  are  carried  out  ? — I  think  it  must  be  justifiable. 

2828.  And  then  the  conductors  of  private  schools  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  those  inspectors  if  they  should  so  choose 
making  it  in  their  case  a  voluntaiy  thing  ? — I  should  conceive  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  and  many  private  schools  would 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  thereby  draw  a  line  between  themselves  and 
those  schools  which  declined  it. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  3rd  May  1865. 

PEESENT  : 

Lord  Tatintok. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcotk. 

Eev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dtke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Stobrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Wentworth  Acland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  called  iu  and       H.  W.  Acland, 

examined.  Esq.,  M.D., 

F.R.S. 

2829.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  Regius  Professor  of  Medi-         

cine  at  Oxford  ? — I  am.  3rd  May  1865. 

2830.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Eight  years.  

2831.  You  are  also  physician  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

2832.  Are  you  also  Reader  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ? — I  was  so 
for  13  years,  but  I  gave  up  that  office  when  I  became  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

2833.  Have  you  been  for  several  years  Medical  Examiner  at  Oxford  ? 
—Yes  ;  I  have  been  so  for,  I  think,  nearly  15  years. 

2834.  Have  you  also  examined  in  other  places  ? — I  was  one  year 
examiner  at  Newcastle  and  Durham,  when  they  were  making  there 
some  fresh  regulations  concerning  their  medical  examinations.  That 
was  several  years  ago. 

2835.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  Oxford  ? — A 
school  of  medicine,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  have 
not. 

2836.  You  mean  yon  have  no  hospitals  ? — We  have  a  hospital,  but 
we  have  no  complete  course  of  medical  education  ;  at  least  none  that 
I  could  call  such. 

2837.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with 
regard  to  the  medical  sciences  and  the  medical  profession  ? — The 
functions  of  the  University  may  be  stated  to  be,  first  of  all,  I  suppose, 
giving  general  education,  which  may  be  used  by  any  persons,  whether 
physicians  or  other  practitioners  ;  then,  secondly,  the  teaching  of  phy- 
sical science,  which  has  been  introduced  and  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  and  lastly,  holding  examinations  in  medicine  and 
licensing  and  granting  degrees  in  medicine. 

2838.  Is  the  examination  and  the  licensing  of  candidates  made  use  of 
to  any  great  extent  at  present  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  Formerly 
— I  am  speaking  historically — many  years  ago,  all  the  physicians  of 
the  country  were  virtually  graduates  of  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  at  that  time  there  were,  I  believe,  no  examinations, 
at  least  no  real  examinations,  in  the  University.  About  30  years  since 
a  regular  system  of  examination  was  instituted  at  Oxford  for  degrees 
in  medicine,  but  by  that  time  the  custom  of  what  I  may  call  the 
higher  branches  of  the  profession  seeking  their  education  at  the  old 
Universities  was  much  diminished.  The  medical  examinations  have 
been  further  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  At  Oxford, 
as  elsewhere,  the  state  of  scientific  education  is  going  through  a  great 
change.  Almost  all  educational  arrangements  are,  both  there  and 
elsewhere,  just  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  although  there  are  not 
now  more  than  five  or  six  on  an  average  who  graduate  in  medicine 
at  Oxford,  I  do  not  think  that  simply  giving  that  answer  would  at 
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H.  W.  Acland,  all  represent  the  prospeclB  or  probability  of  persons  getting  degrees 
Esq.,  MJ>.,  at  Oxford  ;  and  I  should  think  the  same  observations  would  apply, 
^•^•"'        to  a  great  extent,  to  Cambridge. 

3rd  Mavises        2839.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Five  or  six  graduates  in  the  year  only?— 

L  "  Five   or  six   in   the   year   only.      My   reason    for   saying   that   this 

is  transitional  is  because  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  there  has 
been  any  great  attention  paid  to  the  'study  of  natural  science  in 
Oxford  ;  and  although  I  cannot  be  sure  that  the  result  of  that  will  be 
that  persons  wUl  get  their  scientific  education  in  Oxford  who  will 
afterwards  become  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  yet  I 
think  it  highly  probable.  That  is  only  an  opinion.  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  have  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Oxford  in  the  last  20  years  would  by  no  means  be  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  relation  of  that  University  to  scientific  subjects  at  the  present 
moment ;  it  would  be  an  entirely  fallacious  test. 

2840.  (Lord  Taunfon.)  Have  you  had  much  intercourse  with  medi- 
cal practitioners  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — ^As  a  physician,  I 
suppose  I  may  say,  a  great  deal.  I  have  been  in  practice  for  now  nearly 
20  years,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  medical  men  in  various  ways. 

2841.  Have  you  been  enabled  to  observe  the  state  in  which  lads 
come  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  medical  profession  with  regard  to 
attainments  and  education  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  as  much 
experience  of  medical  men  or  medical  students  at  that  stage  as  I  have 
■of  the  result  of  their  whole  education  when  they  have  become  pi-ac- 
titioners,  because,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  there  have  been  very 
few  medical  students,  properly  so  called,  at  Oxford,  and  all  those  stu- 
dents are  persons  who  have  had  a  general  University  education  ;  so 
that  if  I  were  to  speak  of  the  medical  students  that  I  see  at  Oxford  I 
should  be  speaking  of  those  whom  everybody  knows  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  men  who  go  thi-ough  an  old  English  University  education, 
and  therefore  that  answer  would  not  convey  a  correct  idea. 

2842.  You  are  aware  of  the  particular  object  of  this  Commission, 
probably, — to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  education  of  lads  in  what, 
speaking  generally,  may  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  society  ? — I 
am,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  I  could  furnish  little  or  no  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission  had  it  not  been  that  from  various  circum- 
stances I  have  seen  much  of  the  medical  profession,  and  have  heard 
and  noticed  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  education.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  ordy  way  of  judging  of  it  is  simply  to  judge  of  what  is  the 
condition  of  a  boy  when  he  comes  to  a  hospital  ;  if  we  can  judge  at  all 
from  results,  we  can  judge  just  as  well  at  a  later  period  of  life  whether 
he  has  been  well  trained  before  he  went  to  the  hospital,  and  we 
can  then  see  whether  he  learnt  his  scientific  subjects  properly  just  as 
well,  and  in  some  respects  better,  than  by  simply  judging  him  when  he 
came  to  the  hospital. 

2843.  The  Commission  will  be  very  glad  to  be  favoured  with  any 
opinion  which  you  may  have  formed,  derived  in  that  manner,  as  to  the 
previous  education  of  these  medical  students  at  schools  ? — That  is  a 
very  large  question,  and  unless  particular  questions  are  put  to  me 
I  should  find  it  difiicult  to  embark  upon  that  subject.  Speaking 
generally  of  those  who  have  had  the  inferior  kind  of  education,  and 
who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  regular  University-  courses,  I 
should  say  that  the  groat  want  of  the  less  favoured  class  of  medical 
practitioners,  those  to  whom  I  suppose  your  Lordship  alludes,  is  the 
want  of  habits  of  accurate  thought.  That  is  the  first  answer  I  should 
give. 

2844.  To  what  deficiencies  in  the  system  of  school  education  is 
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England  are  you  disposed  to  attribute  that  want  of  accurate  thought  B.  W.  ^c''?"''. 
which  they  exhibit  ? — Referring  to  what  I  have  just  stated,  of  my  not        i,'^o 
being  a  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  schools,  and  not  wishing  ' 

to   speak   from  hearsay,  I  should  say   that   it  depended  upon   their   srd  May  1865. 

not  having  learnt  anything  in  their  boyhood  thoroughly  well.     That      ^— 

is  my  belief. 

2845.  With  reference  to  the  medical  profession,  do  you  conceive 
that  it  is  of  any  great  consequence  whether  the  sciences  have  been 
taught  to  a  boy  at  school  ? — If  I  answer  that  question  exactly,  I  should 
say  no  ;  but  then  that  must  be  under  reservation.  It  depends  upon 
the  age  to  which  we  refer,  the  age  at  which  the  boy  leaves  school, 
because  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
,a  boy  to  have  worked  at  ■  these  sciences  at  a  very  early  age  ;  whereas 
I  am  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  deficiencies  in 
individual  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  which  I  allude  will,  be 
found  in  their  not  having  been  trained  in  those  scientific  subjects  at 
the  later  period  of  their  non-professional  course,  or  of  their  school  days. 

2846.  Should  you  say  that  up  to  the  age  of,  say,  12  or  13  years 
you  would  wish  a  medical  practitioner  to  have  received  any  par- 
ticular education,  or  do  you  think  that  that  which  was  a  sound 
and  good  education  for  a  young  man  entering  any  other  pursuit  in 
life  was  also  a  very  good  one  for  a  young  man  destined  for  the 
medical  profession  ? — ^I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  best 
thing  for  medical  practitioners,  whether  of  the  more  ordinary  or  of 
the  highest  kind,  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  receive  in 
their  boyhood,  properly  so  called,  the  same  education  as  you  would 
give  to  any  other  cultivated  youth,  whatever,  in  short,  this  Commission 
or  any  other  body  of  competent  persons  shall  decide  to  be  the  best 
attainable  training  for  a  cultivated  human  being. 

2847.  To  what  age  would  you  carry  on  your  definition  of  a  boy, 
with  reference  to  the  answer  you  have  just  given  ? — It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  to  answer  about  ages,  because  boys  vary  so  very  much, 
we  can,  therefore,  only  take  an  average.  Speaking,  therefore,  of  the 
average,  I  suppose  that  whatever  education  is  the  best  for  culture 
and  training  up  to  about  the  age  of  15  years,  that  is  also  the  best 
for  a  general  practitioner;  and  then  that  from  15  to  17  years,  we 
will  say,  it  should  be  devised  in  what  way  he  should  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  future  life,  for  which  he  has  an  aptitude  ;  after  that 
period  (speaking  of  the  ordinary  general  practitioners)  they  go  to  hos- 
pitals or  places  of  special  medical  study,  which  are  called  technically 
medical  schools.     Then  their  course  is  clear  enough. 

2848.  You  think  that  the  period  at  which  special  education  is  re- 
quired commences,  generally  speaking,  at  about  15  years  ? — I  should  say 
so,  or  about  that  time,  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  wish  to  add  upon 
that  point,  that  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  these  special  subjects 
may  not  form  part  of  the  education  of  boys — that  is  another  question  ; 
but  whatever  is  the  proper  education  for  boys  up  to  15  years  should  be 
the  education  of  medical  men,  and  after  that  they  may  begin  to  turn 
off  to  their  other  studies. 

2849.  I  dare  say  you  have  considered  this  point.  Of  those  which 
you  call  the  sciences,  are  there  any  which  you  think  ought  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  to  whom  it  is  desirable  to  give  the 
foundation  of  a  good  education ;  as,  for  instance,  chemistry  or  physical 
sciences  of  any  sort,  or  natural  history  ;  is  there  anything  of  that 
kind  which  you  think  essential  to  the  good  education  of  every  boy  ? — 
Excepting  language  and  number,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  so  ; 
my  reason  being,  that  whereas  15  or  20  years  ago  I  thought,  and  nearly 
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J/.  W.  Acland,  20  years  ago  I  published  advice  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
Esq.,  M.D.,  everybody  should  be  compelled  to  go  through  some  portion  of  scientific 
F.S.S.  study,  ordinarily  so  called,  I  am  now  very  doubtful  whether  that  would 
~  ■  not  be  a  tyrannical  regulation;  but  then  your  Lordship's  expression 
_!1I_  '  "^^^  "  every  boy,"  and  my  reason  for  thinking  that  it  should  not  be 
absolutely  compulsory  on  every  boy  is  that  really  some  boys  have  an 
absolute  incapacity  for  occupying  their  minds  with  subjects  of  this 
kind  ;  they  are  exceptions  ;  but  there  are  some  boys  who  cannot  learn 
Euclid  at  all,  and  there  are  some  boys  who  cannot  tell  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm  from  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  I  know  an  excellent 
and  admirable  person  who  does  not  at  this  moment  know  the  difference 
between  them,  and  cannot  acquire  the  knowledge.  There  are  some 
boys  and  grown-up  people  too  who  might  be  forced  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  what  to  them  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  ;  therefore 
(excluding  the  word  "  every  ")  I  should  say,  that  for  boys  generally, 
the  cultivation  of  their  senses,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a 
medical  man,  is  a  very  great  advantage  ;  and,  if  I  am  to  express  an 
opinion  about  education  generally,  (departing  from  the  question,  to 
which  I  thought  your  Lordship  was  alluding,  of  medical  men,)  I  should 
say  that  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  in  society  now  is  the  want  of 
the  full  habit  of  what  is  commonly  called  observation,  which  I  use 
in  an  entirely  untechnical  sense,  meaning  thereby  the  want  of  seeing 
and  knowing  what  is  going  on  about  them.  The  stupidity  of  some 
people  in  that  way  is  something  perfectly  extraordinary  ;  many  excellent 
persons  would  have  been  much  happier  in  life,  have  done  a  great  deal 
better,  and  been  more  useful  and  more  practical,  if  they  had  had  put 
before  them  in  their  school-days  any  one  of  these  so-called  common 
subjects  of  observation — botany,  or  such  like.  I  believe  it  might  be 
done  in  various  ways ;  I  do  not  at  all  hold  with  those  who  think  that 
it  must  be  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject.  I  believe  it  must  be  some 
subject  by  which  the  faculty  of  close  observation,  and,  if  possible, 
manipulation  (the  use  of  their  hands)  should  be  imparted  to  them. 

2850.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  include  experiments  as  well  as  observa- 
tion ? — Most  of  these  subjects  include  experiments  or  something  analo- 
gous in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

2851.  {Lord  Taunton.)  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  in  a  well-constituted  school  these  things  should  not  be 
made  compulsory  on  all  the  students,  but  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  and  the  means  of  teaching  should  be  provided 
for  such  boys  as  showed  any  desire  or  fitness  for  instruction  in  matters 
of  that  description  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever 
about  it.  If  they  are  taught  by  cultivated  persons,  by  persons 
generally  well  educated  themselves,  and  not  mere  specialists,  and 
also  (speaking  of  boys  not  of  young  men)  provided  Ihey  are  not 
taught  in  a  dry  and  over-technical  manner  :  for  if  that  be  done 
there  will  be  very  great  risk  of  disgusting  many,  who  might  even 
have  a  natural  appetite  for  them,  with  the  very  studies  in  which 
they  would  have  delighted  if  they  had  been  left  to  follow  them  in  a 
less  rigid  manner. 

2852.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  I  think  you  stated  in  your  evidence  before 
the  Public  Schools  Commission,  that  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  boys  of  the  upper  class,  at  least  among  those  who  were  disposed 
to  exert  themselves,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  overwork 
at  the  present  day  ?— If  I  remember  rightly  I  said  something  of  that 
kind.  I  do  not  know  if  those  were  my  words.  I  remember  that  a 
question  was  put  to  me  bearing  upon  that  point  once  or  twice.  I 
really  have  not  referred  to  it  to  see  what  I  did  say.    I  have  been  once 
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or  twice  facetiously  addressed  on  that  very  point,  and  been  told  that  H.  W.  Acland, 
there  was  no  great  danger  at  Eton  or  elsewhere  of  boys  being  over-    -Esq.,  M.D., 
worked.     My  meaning  was  this,  whatever  the  words  might  seem  to        F.B.S. 
imply, — we  have  heard  a  great  deal  within  the  last  few  years  of  a       ,  ^ — !.., 
desire  to  force  a  variety  of  subjects  upon  boys  and  upon   schools,   3rdMayl865. 
as  though  there  were  some  great  advantage  in  compelling  boys  to 
know  a  little  of  evei'ything,  and  that  the  point  was  to  give  them  so 
many  hours  of  this  and  so  many  hours  of  that,  and  if  possible  two  or. 
three  hours  of  something  else.     Well,  now,  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
plan  will  do  for  education  at  all,  for  two  reasons,  if  it  is  done  super- 
ficially it  is  useless  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  you  prolong  the  hours  of 
work  beyond  what  boys  can  bear,  you  make  the  real  working  boys 
ill.     Tou  can  very  easily  overwork  the  brain  of  a  boy  of  12  or  14. 
You  can  make  him  acquire  certain  things,  and  very  likely  make  him 
quite  useless  afterwards.    As  a  physician  I  have  seen  the  result  of  this, 
and  I  think  there  is  really  considerable  danger, — I  have  been  laughed 
at  about  this  at  various  times, — ^I  think  there  is  very  considerable 
danger  of  overworking  boys  in  these  examinations,  and  young  men 
too.     I  said  this  as  a  physician,  and  I  say  it  again.     It  is  those  who 
have  the  will  and  the  ability  who  will  apply  themselves.     There  is 
no  danger  of  overworking  the  idle  ones.     Tackle  them  by  all  means  ; 
seize  them  and  work  them  in  anything  that  you  please  ;  but  remember, 
if  the  studies  become  excessive,  those  who  will  apply  themselves  to 
one  subject  are  those  who  will  apply  themselves  to  another,  to  a  third, 
to  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

2853.  My  question  is  this,  whether,  as  far  as  you  have  observed, 
the  same  danger  exists  at  present  in  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes  that  you  have  observed  in  the  education  of  the  upper  classes  ? 
— ^I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that :  but  the  principle  must  be 
the  same.  Intellectual  children  are  very  often  the  most  delicate  in 
constitution. 

2854.  There  will  be  a  risk  and  possibility  of  the  same  danger 
in  one  class  as  in  the  other  ? — ^If  I  might,  as  it  were,  recon- 
struct my  opinion  upon  that  point,  it  would  be  this,  that  if  it  is 
endeavoured  to  force  into  pass  examinations  (I  take  that  as  a  case, 
because  then  it  becomes  compulsory)  beyond  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  believe  that  the  risk  thus  run  of 
overwork  to  persons  of  average  ability  would  be  greater  than  the 
benefit  to  their  education.  They  had  better  know  fewer  subjects  more 
thoroughly  with  less  work,  than  have  a  smattering  of  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  with  a  greater  apparent  amount  of  accomplishment  and  a 
greater  number  of  hours  of  study. 

2855.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Assuming  a  certain  number  of 
hours  work  done  by  a  boy  in  the  day,  say,  for  instance,  six  hours,  and 
that  a  boy  is  doing  six  hours  work  a  day,  do  you  consider  that  he 
will  be  more  in  danger  of  being  overworked  by  having  a  variety  of 
subjects  together  than  by  great  pressure  being  put  upon  him  to  carry 
on  one  or  two  subjects  in  the  same  length  of  time  ? — That  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of  degree.  It  would  be  a  question 
how  far  the  boys  were  forced  to  work  at  these  various  subjects. 
I  believe  that  a  boy,  or  a  young  man,  or  a  grown-up  person  can  do 
a  greater  quantity  of  work  of  two  or  three  kinds  than  he  can  of 
one  kind  ;  therefore,  within  certain  limits,  a  change  of  occupation  is 
a  good  thing,  and  you  can  get  more  work  out  of  a  person  by  that 
change.  I  put  this  case.  Supposing  your  subjects  of  education  are 
all  conducted  in  a  very  rigid  manner,  thoroughly  and  honestly  done, 
and  that  you  shift,  a  boy  from  one   subject   to  another,   then  to  a 
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H.  W.  Acland,  third,  and  then  to  a  fourth,  forcing  him  to  close  application  and  atten- 
ds?., M.D.,  tion  to  each  ;  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that.  Eveiybody 
^•^■^-        would  at  once  feel  it  to  be  so  when  put  in  that  shape.    There  must  be 

3rd  Mav  1865  *  1™^*-  The  precise  limit  is  a  practical  question  which  you  would 
'  not  wish  me  to  go  into,  but  it  is  clear,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
there  must  be  limit  to  what  in  the  24  hours  you  can  get  out  of  a  boy. 
I  may  add  this  as  an  illustration : — Taking  the  case  of  chemistry, 
there-  are  two  ways  in  which  a  boy  might  be  forced  to  attend  to 
chemistry,  either  by  watching  experiments  in  an  hour's  lecture,  which 
being  done  by  another  person  would  be  little  or  no  exertion  to  the  boy, 
or  by  forcing  him  to  get  up  symbols,  and  the  very  difficult  questions 
in  notation  for  the  same  hour.  The  amount  of  application  demanded 
would  be  entirely  a  different -thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you 
with  too  many  details,  but  one  must  be  very  careful  in  answering 
questions  of  this  kind. 

2856.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  say  you  would  consider  the 
study  of  language  and  number  as  universally  necessary,  yon 
distinguish  number,  arithmetic,  and  algebra  from  geometry  ?  Do 
you  always  include  geometry  ? — ^Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  added 
geometry. 

2857.  Tou  said  there  are  some  boys  who  are  incapable  of  learning 
Euclid  ? — So  I  believe  there  are. 

2858.  But  none  incapable  of  learning  simple  arithmetic  ? — If  they 
were  incapable  they  certainly  ought  not  to  pass  any  examination  which 
would  place  them  in  a  cultivated  class  of  society.  I  think  that  those 
two  things  must  be  compulsory  on  all. 

2859.  {Sir  Stafford  iforthcote.)  Following  up  my  question,  1  rather 
wish  to  put  it  in  this  way.  In  cases  which  have  come  under  your  own 
observation  of  overwork,  do  you  consider  that  they  have  been  cases 
in  which  boys  have  been  overworked  by  having  had  too  many  subjects 
forced  upon  them,  or  by  the  strain  that  has  been  put  upon  them  to  come 
up  to  a  very  high  standard  within  a  short  time  in  one  or  more  subjects? 
— Generally  speaking,  the  latter,  certainly. 

2860.  Assuming  the  boys  are  working  for  a  certain  examination, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  and  that 
that  examination  is  to  be  so  framed  as  to  see  that  the  boys  have  made 
the  best  use  of  their  time,  would  it  in  your  opinion  be  better,  physically 
and  morally,  for  a  boy  that  the  examination  should  extend  over  several 
subjects,  or  that  it  should  be  confined  to  one  or  two  subjects  ;  in  the 
former  case,  of  course,  the  standard  being  somewhat  lower  than  would 
be  expected  in  the  latter  case  ? — That  also  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question 
which  is  to  be  settled  by  the  details,  and  that  a  skilful  schoolmaster 
conversant  with  what  boys  of  average  age  and  average  ability,  and 
coming  from  a  certain  class,  can  carry,  will  be  the  best  person  to  answer 
that  question. 

2861.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  then  an  average 
boy  of  average  powers,  working  conscientiously,  and  doing  his  best  for 
six  hours  every  day,  will  be  more  or  less  trained  by  having  to  divide 
his  attention  between  four  or  five  subjects,  or  to  concentrate  it  upon 
one  subject  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
case  which  is  put  to  me,  or  a  case  which  practically  occurs.  I  am 
not  aware  that  boys  are  ever  subjected  to  an  examination  in  one 
subject  only,  which  has  been  studied  during  a  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  so  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  answering  that  question.  There  is 
also  a  great  diflference  between  one  and  four  or  five  subjects.  If  we 
were  to  take  a  list,  such  as  the  list  of  the  middle  class  examinations  at 
Oxford,  which  I  have  in  my  pocket,  as  a  sort,  of  standard  list,  or  a  list 
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of  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  London  University,  it  would  H.  W.  Acltnui, 
be  very  easy  to  answer  that  question,  considering  those  lists.    I  think    ^«v-.  M.D., 
if  you  take  a  list  of  the  necessary  subjects  and  the  optional  subjects,         F-R-S. 
for  instance,  of  the  Oxford  local  examinations,  there  are  not  more  than    „ .,  Z^       .-^ 
you  may  reasonably  get  out  of  an  average  boy.     I  do  not  know  a  case  '' 

of  forcing  a  boy  to  work  exclusively  at  one  subject,  and  then  examining 
him  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

2862.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  motive  of  my  question.  One  or  two 
answers  which  you  have  given,  both  here  and  before  the  Public  School d 
Commission,  supplies  this  kind  of  argument  to  persons  who  wish  to 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  of  study.  They  say  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
the  study  of  language  alone,  or  perhaps  language  and  number,  because 
we  have  evidence  to  show  that  if  you  put  physical  science  and  sonic 
other  studies  also  upon  boys  you  will  do  them  injury.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  natural 
history  into  the  early  education  of  boys  is  likely  to  overwork  them  ? — I 
am  quite  prepared  to  anstver  the  question  when  put  in  that  way,  here 
or  elsewhere,  to  any  objector.  I  believe  that  a  very  useful  amount  of 
natural  science  may  be  taught  in  schools,  in  colleges,  and  in  universities, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  in  almost  every  case,  with- 
out any  injury  whatsoever  to  the  health.  Now  that  is  specific.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  average  boys  and  all  average  young  men  could 
add  to  the  ordinary  old  English  system  of  education  some  one  or  other 
of  these  natural  history  subjects  with  great  advantage.  I  think,  more- 
over, that  opportunities  should  be  afforded  them  for  learning  drawing 
and  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Drawing  also  from  the  microscope  is  an 
excellent  as  well  as  easy  thing,  and  may  be  instructive  in  many  ways, 
as  a  little  reflection  will  show. 

2863.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Even  with  advantage  to  their  own  English 
studies  ? — Yes,  if  properly  taught.  The  Commission  will  be  pleased  to 
observe  that  condition.  I  say,  if  properly  taught,  and  taught  with  that 
view.  But  that  answer  is  not  to  be  construed  into  saying  that  a  man 
who  is  a  great  mathematician  and  a  great  scholar  is  therefore  able  to 
throw  his  whole  powers  for  so  many  hours  a  week  into  the  difficult 
problems  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  optics.  That  is  where  I  must 
guard  myself ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  troublesome  or 
toanscendental  when  I  am  only  cautious,  because  I  see  clearly  that  we 
are  sailing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  a  question  of  that  kind. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  ordinary  old  English  education  you 
may  add,  vrithout  any  detriment  to  health,  a  very  useful  amount  of 
study  and  knowledge  of  natural  history  subjects  ;  and  any  person  who 
represents  me  to  say  otherwise  does  not  certainly  represent  my  mean- 
ing.    It  entirely  depends  on  how  they  are  taught  and  how  examined. 

2864.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  stated  that,  as  far  as  the  education 
of  some  boys  was  concerned,  you  did  not  think  it  of  much  importance 
which  of  the  physical  sciences  was  selected  for  their  education,  but 
that  you.  thought  it  very  useful  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
instruct  themselves  in  some  one  subject,  at  any  rate  ? — For  an  indi- 
vidual boy  at  a  particular  period  of  life,  I  entirely  agree  to  that  ; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  any  boy  who  was  having  an 
ordinary  English  education  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  or 
of  one  of  the  biological  subjects.  I  know  myself  that  I  derived  great 
interest,  and  I  believe  improved  myself  very  much,  by  studying 
anatomy.  It  was  a  more  difficult  thing  to  study  30  years  ago  than 
now,  because  there  were  hardly  any  manuals  in  existence  except 
for  medical  students,  and  there  were  none  of  the  popular  books 
which  you  can  obtain  now.    I  studied  anatomy  and  dissected  animals 
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H.  W.  Acland  while  I  was  a  schoolboy,  before  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  a  physi- 

^'r?n^(P''    ^^^^'  °^  ^"^^^  thought  about  it.     I  happened  to  have  a  turn  that  way, 

•        and  while  I  was  at  Harrow  I  dissected  many   animals   with   such 

3rd  May  1865.  ^^'^^  means  as  I  could  get.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  habits  of  observa- 

'  tion  and  mechanical  skUl  acquired  at  that  time  have  stood   me   in 

very  great  stead  all  my  life  ;  but  if  we  look  at  this  question  as  one  of 
arranging  a  whole  scheme  of  education,  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of 
quite  so  simple  an  answer.     I  ventured  to  speak  on  this  point  when 
I  was  examined  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission  ;  I  spoke  to  this 
effect : — ^Looking  to  the  whole  scheme  of  education  we  ought  to  take 
care  that  these  subjects  go  in  such  an  order  as  not  to  waste  the  boys' 
time  by  going  over  and  over  again  the   same  subjects,  or  (which  is 
worse)  by  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  and  I  there  said  that,  if 
I  had  the  choice,  I  should  teach  boys  at  schools  the  elements  of  physics, 
because  then  they  would  with  greater  facility  take  up   the  further 
questions  of  chemistry,  and  being  possessed  of  those  two  go  on   to 
the  biological  subjects.     I  know  that  that  opinion  is  not  shared  by 
some  persons,  because  some  zoologists,  for  instance,  say   they  should 
learn  zoology,  and  some  botanists  say  they  should  learn  botany.     To 
that  I  agi-ee.    It  is  a  capital  thing  for  them  to  study  botany  or  zoology, 
especially  anatomically  in  the  way  of  dissection,  and  in  the  way  of 
acquisition  of  facts.    I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  boys 
looking  at  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  which  I  imagine  it  to 
be  part  of  the  object  of  the  Commission  to  consider.     I  think,  however, 
that  we  should  try  to  see  what  are  the  fundamental  subjects  which 
should  be  learnt  first ;   what  next ;   what  third  ;  and  so  on.     That 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  reasonable.     Holding  this  opinion,  it  was  the 
advice  given  by  myself  to  the  University  of  Oxford  that  when  they 
founded  their  natural  science  school  they  should  be  careful  to  select 
those  fundamental  subjects  which  everybody,  who  was  going  to  pursue 
any  of  the  entire  branches  of  science,  ought  to  know  first  of  all,  and 
they  have  selected  physics   (using  that  word  in   a  general   sense), 
chemistry,  and  physiology,  and  every  pass-man  at  Oxford  now  must 
pass  in  those  subjects  before  he  can  take  up  any  particular  part  of 
them  as  a  higher  branch  of  detailed  science.       I  should  apply  the 
same  thing  to  schools.     I  said  this  on  a  previous  occasion  much  in 
the  same  way,  and  I  still  hold  the  same  opinion.   To  the  question  which 
you  put  to  me,  whether  one  of  those  subjects  will  do  as  well  as  the 
other  ?    I  answer  it  will,  perhaps,  for  an  individual  boy  at  a  particular 
moment.     Tou  may  call  out  the  exercise  of  his  senses  by  botany,  or 
by  zoology,  to  a  certain  extent  by  chemistry,  and  especially  by  any 
of  the  biological  subjects,  equally  well ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  therefore 
follows  that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  a  principle  of  selection  as  to  which 
he  had  better  learn  first ;  I  do  not  think  either  that  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  attention  paid  to  idiosyncrasy  of  taste   or  to   special 
aptitude. 

2865.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school,  would  there  not  be  a  difficulty 
in  providing  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  whole  range  of 
physical  science  ?  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  some  selection  ? 
— It  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  selection,  no  doubt.  An  able 
schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  provincial 
school,  wrote  to  me  lately  on  the  subject,  he  being  a  good  botanist  and 
a  skilful  microscopist.  By  my  advice  he  is,  I  believe,  going  to  select 
two  subjects  to  work  upon,  I  am  not  sure  which  two,  but  subjects  in 
two  departments,  one  in  the  department  of  physics  and  one  in  the 
biological  series.  Whether  he  will  take  botany  or  zoology,  or  what 
he  may  call  physiology,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  advised  him  strongly 
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ito  select  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  in  each  of  those  two  divisions,  B.  PT.  Aclani, 
ao  that  he  would  have  the  more  accurate  and  precise  kind  first,  and    ^'%>-^^'' 
ihen  the  more  advanced  and  complicated  kind.    In  that  way  also  he  ' 

would  have  in  his  institution  a  museum  illustrating  those  departments.  3rd  May  1865. 
He  would  very  soon  see  the  turn  of  individual  boys  for  one  or  the  __^_ 
•other.  Then  I  said,  "  Let  them  take  whichever  they  please ;  in  all 
-"  probability  they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  both."  I 
quite  expect  that  both  those  subjects,  one  of  the  biological  and  one 
of  the  physical  subjects,  will  be  taken  by  each  boy.  I  think  that  some 
practical  scheme  of  that  sort  will  find  its  way  into  schools,  and  will 
by-and-by  become  general,  especially  in  middle  schools. 

2866.  That  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  their  head  master  would 
have  a  natural  turn  and  disposition  towards  subjects  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  does.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  I  know  of  the  result 
of  the  endeavours  which  we  have  made  at  Oxford  to  carry  scientlfie 
studies  into  general  education  ;  we  have  now  men  who  are  clergymen 
or  country  gentlemen  who  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these 
subjects  as  matters  of  education  and  accomplishment.  Many  of  these 
men  become  teachers,  and  they  will  carry  all  their  attainments,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  in  classics  or  mathematics,  their  botany  or 
their  chemistry,  with  tliem  all  over  the  country.  That  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  which  actuated  us  in  founding  the  scientific  school  at 
Oxford,  not,  so  to  speak,  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  science — 
that  is  a  part  of  it,  one  side  of  it — but  for  the  throwing  it  into  the 
general  education  of  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  country. 

2867.  Do  you  attach  very  high  importance  to  classical  education 
with  regard  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  medical  profession  ? — 
Certainly,  with  respect  to  the  higher  branches,  that  is,  to  our  best 
physicians  and  surgeons,  the  same  as  to  other  persons  of  high  culture. 
I  do  not  say  that  classical  attainments  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
eveiy  person  of  cultivation,  but  they  are  a  very  great  help  to  him,  and 
for  the  finest  cultivation  absolutely  necessary. 

2868.  Great  physicians  have  very  commonly  been  great  scholars, 
have  they  not  ? — They  have  been  so,  but  that  is  partly  by  an  acci- 
dent, by  the  accident  that  they  were  all  University  men,  and  by  the 
accident  also  that,  looking  back  into  history,  those  studies  were  the 
studies  of  accomplished  men,  but  if  a  period  should  come  when  other 
studies  become  the  studies  of  accomplished  men,  then  you  would  not 
have  all  physicians  scholars,  but  you  might  have  some  of  them  astro- 
nomers or  mathematicians,  according  to  what  happened  to  lie  in  their 
way  in  early  life.  That  I  tliink  we  must  be  careful  in  assuming, 
from  looking  to  history,  that  these  classical  studies  were  necessary  ;  in 
fact  they  were  the  only  things,  speaking  broadly,  that  they  had  to 
employ  their  minds  upon. 

2869.  {Sir  Stafford  Norihcote?)  You  have  spoken  chiefly  of  phy- 
sicians and  the  other  class  of  practitioners,  but  there  is  another  class 
of  which  you  have  not  spoken.  With  regard  to  chemists,  have  you 
ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  class  of  chemists 
and  druggists  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2870.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  as  a  class  satisfactorily  educated  ?— 
A  great  many  of  them  are,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  absolutely 
ignorant,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  absolute  generalization  can  be 
made  concerning  them  any  more  than  about  other  bodies  of  men. 

2871.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  measure  should  be  recommended 
in  order  to  improve  the  education  of  that  class  of  persons  ? — To 
improve  the  education  of  the  better  sort,  I  should  say  no.  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary,  but  to  make  it  compulsory  that  no  person  should 
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.affi  W,  Aeland,  be  a  chenuBt  unleBS  he  is  competent  for  the  purpose  I  think  exceedingly 

"^^'b^^"    ^^^i''*''^^'     ^*  is  ^^  object  upon  which  the  Legislature  is  at  present 

engaged,  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  that  no  person  who  is  not  up  to  a 

■SMMfiy  1865.   certain  standard  should  be  allowed  to  undertake  so  responsible  an  office. 

■  '       2872.  With  reference  to  the  boys  from  the  class  of  which  chemists 

are  likely  to  be  drawn,  what  kind  of  education   do  you  think  they 

should  have  ? — They  should  have  just  the  same  kind  of  education  as 

you  would  provide  in  an  average  grammar  school  for  all  boys  of  ]  5, 

making  certain  things  compulsory  for  them.     The  chemist  at  present 

absolutely  requires  Latin,  and  that  may  be  considered  a  specialty  or 

not,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Commission  of  what  should  be  comr 

pulsory  on  aU  schools.     The  chemist  requires  Latin,  and  that  I  should 

call  his  professional  specialty  in  respect  of  general  education. 

2873.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  ? — Yes,  generally. 

2S74.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  had  much  effect  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  chemists  and  druggists  ? — Tes.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is,  I  believe,  a  very  respectable  and  excellent  body,  which  has  had 
seriously  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  class  of  chemists  and 
druggists. 

2873.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  very  far,  or  to  have  had  any 
large  number  of  young  men  before  them  ? — The  reason  of  that  is  clear  ; 
it  is  a  purely  voluntary  society.  Persons  may  become  pharmaceutical 
chemists  if  they  please,  and  get  what  worldly  advantage  they  can  out  of 
the  title,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  not  any  legislative  enactment  requiring 
that  chemists  and  druggists  shall  be  competent  persons. 

2876.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Would  you  be  disposed  to  state  generally 
what  you  think  the  most  desirable  education  for  young  boys  who  are 
in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  country  practitioners  ?  You  have 
already  stated  what  you  think  is  desirable  up  to  15,  would  you  take 
the  subject  up  at  that  time,  and  state  your  opinion  as  to  what  you 
think  most  desirable  to  qualify  them  for  their  after-life  ? — That 
depends  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  the  regulations  which  shall  be 
made  by  another  body,  the  Medical  Council,  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
which  are  to  be  necessarily  studied,  before  entering  on  the  specialties 
of  medical  study. 

2877.  Would  you  state  what  has  been  done  by  that  body  ? — I  think 
I  state  it  correctly  when  I  say  that  that  body  has  hitherto  not  laid 
down  anything  in  the  form  of  a  curriculum  of  study.  With  respect  to 
the  preliminary  education,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  Chairman  said 
of  the  importance  of  our  not  going  into  any  questions  applying  to  medical 
studies  proper,  I  think  the  Medical  Council  laid  down  as  a  rule,  five  or 
six  years  ago,  that  the  examinations  in  these  non-professional  subjects 
should  be  left  to  what  we  call  the  great  educational  bodies,  which 
brings  us  of  course  at  once  back  to  the  whole  question  of  the  schools, 
because  if  the  Medical  Council  should  say  that  we  are  relying  entirely 
on  the  examinations  of  the  educational  bodies,  the  Medical  Council 
will  clearly,  at  a  certain  stage  of  things,  be  failing  in  its  duty  unless  it 
ascei-tains  for  itself  that  the  educational  bodies  do  in  their  examination 
require  the  studies  which  should  precede  medical  studies,  properly 
so  called,  if  there  be  such  ;  and  that  is  just  the  point  on  which 
I  should  be  happy  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  any  questions 
put  to  me  ;  but  that  is  the  whole  question.  I  have  stated  that  boys  up 
to  the  age  of  15,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  had  better  be  educated  pretty 
much  alike.  I  do  not  see  that  what  is  good  for  an  ordinary  general 
practitioner,  that  is  the  minimum  qualification,  is  not  good  for  the 
attorney,  for  the  attorney's  clerk,  the  higher  tradesmen,  the  chemist,  or 
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anybody  in  the  same  town.  If  they  are  all  at  the  same  grammar  H.  W.  Acland, 
school  they  are  all  taught  at  the  same  time  ;  but  then  a  question  arises,  £sq.,  M.D., 
which  I  may  perhaps  put  most  clearly  in  this  form : — On  a  certain  F.B.S. 
day,  we  will  say  at  the  age  of  17,  a  young  man  has  to  appear  at  ,  jtJTT^oci; 
a  London  Hospital  to  begin  medical  studies  proper.  He  ought  to 
come  with  his  mind  trained  in  whatever  is  the  best  way,  and  tested 
by  whatever  is  the  best  examination  for  his  fitness  for  embarking  on 
these  particular,  most  onerous,  and  complicated  studies ;  and  any 
inquirer  might  naturally  say,  "Well,  the  common  school  education 
"  furnishes  the  best  preparation  for  that."  Now  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  a  common  ■  school  education  20  years  ago,  at  all  events, 
not  to  come  down  close  to  our  own  times,  was  a  very  poor  preparation 
for  it ;  about  that  there  is  no  question  whatever.  It  was  a  very  bad 
preparation,  and  left  the  unfortunate  youth  at  an  enormous  disad- 
vantage on  entering  upon  these  complicated  studies,  unless  he  was  a 
person  of  great  ability,  or  had  had  the  greatest  of  all  educational 
blessings  that  a  person  can  have,  very  sensible  parents  and  a  virtuous 
home,  then  that,  perhaps,  would  have  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  a  good 
school.  I  believe  that  there  are  special  preparations  for  these  hospital 
studies  which  an  ordinary  school  does  not  at  aU  attempt ;  there  are 
special  studies  which  ordinary  schools,  as  now  constituted,  do  not 
furnish  to  this  general  practitioner  prior  to  his  hospital  studies  ;  one 
of  the  consequences  of  this  has  been  that  the  London  hospitals,  with 
a  zeal  which  does  them  the  highest  honour,  endeavour  to  supply 
within  the  hospital  walls  the  deficiencies  of  school  education,  and  to 
teach  the  pupils  there,  when  they  ought  to  be  studying  their  medical 
studies,  things  which  they  ought  to  have  learnt  at  school. 

2878.  Do  you  think  it  a  desirable  arrangement  abstractedly  that 
those  sciences  should  be  taught  in  hospital  schools  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  The  school  training  or  discipline  for  a  medical  practitioner  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  medical  practitioner  when  once  he  is  licensed 
by  the  State,  and  put  on  what  is  now  called  the  medical  register, 
is  called  upon  to  perform  the  most  serious,  anxious,  and  delicate 
duties  that  a  man  can  perform.  Every  person  who  is  so  licensed  is 
just  as  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  at  a  moment's  notice.  You  will  observe  I  am  not  speaking 
of  mere  professional  knowledge,  but  of  quality  of  mind  ;  1  have  no 
doubt  that  many  persons  do  much  less  well  for  society  than  they 
might  have  done  if  at  their  respective  schools  it  had  been  endeavoured 
to  send  them  up  to  their  special  hospital  studies  as  well  furnished  as 
possible  in  the  possession  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which 
in  the  medical  profession  are  constantly  called  into  play.  Now  I  will 
show  that  at  once,  and  you  will  see,  I  hope,  that  I  am  not  pressing  it 
in  an  unseemly  manner  upon  you  when  1  state  this,  as  really  a  school 
question.  The  qualities  to  which  I  allude  are  not  only  those  belonging 
to  a  scientific  man ;  there  is,  as  is  perfectly  well  known,  an  immense 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  required  in  a  medical  education,  of 
scientific  knowledge  properly  so  called ;  but  the  real  question  with 
a  medical  man  is  whether  he  can  practically  apply  that  knowledge, 
and  that  is  a  question  of  quality  of  mind.  Therefore  it  is  not  only 
hoisting  in  chemistry  or  physics,  or  so  much  this  or  that,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  man  is  a  man  of  character  in  the  best  sense, 
that  is,  capable  of  applying  those  subjects.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  there  is  no  lack  of  scientific  iusti'uction  at  the  hospitals.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  lack  of  such  training  ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  many  people  who  are  sent  to  them  are,  as  I  said  before,  less  well 
prepared  than  they  might  have  been.    There  is  a  deficiency  somewhere. 

U  2 
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H.  W.  Acland,  I  suppose  that  deficiency  is  being  very  much  remedied,  and  I  do  not 

JSig.,  M.D.,    ■wish  to  cast  any  reflection,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  upon  existing 

F.B..S.        schools,  because  I  am   confident  that  somehow  or  other  the   schools 

have  been  very  much  improved  within  the  last  25  years.    I  can  see 

3rd  May  1865.  .^^  j  know  that  when  I  was  first  a  medical  student,  and  went  to  dissect 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
conducted  hospitals,  I  was  shocked  at  many  things  which  were  certain 
indications  of  want  of  reasonable  cultivation  among  the  students.  I  at 
that  time  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  very  question  of  helping  these 
students,  whom  I  thought  the  State  did  not  help  at  all,  to  stand  the 
great  ordeal  that  they  have  to  go  through  when  they  are  cast  loose  in  a 
great  London  hospital.  Being  only  a  student,  I  published  it  anony- 
mously, now  nearly  25  years  ago,  and  it  is  out  of  print.  I  believe  if  you 
look  at  the  large  number  of  medical  students  you  cannot  now  find  more 
exemplary  or  more  excellent  persons  in  any  other  class  of  students.  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  with  that  in  my  intercourse  with  many 
of  them  the  last  few  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  their  preliminary  education. 

2879.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  refer  to  the  general  schools  at  which 
they  have  been  educated  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  speaking,  you  will  observe, 
entirely  of  their  prior  education,  which  is  the  point  you  have  to  con- 
sider. I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  much  better  prepared  than  they 
were  fonnerly.  I  am  not  advanced  in  years,  but  formerly  I  have 
frequently  seen  letters  from  medical  men  gi-ossly  misspelt.  Now  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  for  years,  I  have  not  received  a  vwongly 
spelt  letter  for  years,  but  I  did  formerly.  If  I  might  venture  an 
opinion  that  is  very  much  owing  to  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  London  University.  I  suspect  so  j  but  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

2880.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Referring  to  one  of  your  former  answers, 
I  would  ask  you,  assuming  a  limit  as  to  what  it  is  desirable  to  attempt 
in  the  education  of  a  boy,  may  not  the  vai-iety  and  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  depend,  after  all,  very  much  upon  the  capacity  of  his 
instructors  ? — No  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent ;  on  his  own  capacity, 
first  of  all,  and  then  on  the  capacity  of  his  instructors,  which  made  me 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  these  things  being  properly 
taught  by  persons  themselves  liberally  educated. 

2881.  Is  there  not  in  fact  at  the  present  moment  a  great  defect  in 
schools  among  those  men  who  undertake  to  teach  physical  science  ? — 
I  should  think  the  greatest  deficiency,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
otherwise  considering  the  former  conditions  of  the  schools. 

2882.  The  consequence  is  that  these  physical  sciences  are  not  placed 
before  the  boys  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  put  ? — ^I  have  seen,  at  the  Oxford  examination  for  persons  going 
to  be  physicians,  a  young  man  who  had  never  looked  through  a  micro- 
scope, and  that  implied,  as  he  was  a  very  well-educated  person, 
that  the  opportunity  had  never  been  put  in  his  way.  One  thing 
which  I  wish  to  repeat  concerning  scientific  instruction  is  that  at 
schools  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  question  implies,  to  place 
these  subjects  in  a  proper  and  pleasing  manner  before  them. 

2883.  You  are  awai'e  of  the  practice  in  some  schools,  that  they  get 
a  lecturer  in'  chemistry  occasionally  to  come  down  upon  the  plea  that 
chemistry  is  required  as  a  subject  of  insti'uction  in  the  school.  Do 
you  think  that  any  really  conceivable  amount  of  information  might  be 
obtained  by  a  mere  fugitive  lecture  in  chemistry  occasionally  ?— 
Nothing  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  I  should  not  wish  to  say 
that  it   does   no   good,   because   I  think   that    those    persons    who 
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know   nothing  whatever   of  the  material    history  of   the  world,   as  H.  W.  Adand, 
viewed  from  any  quarter,  are  in  such  an  unhappy  position  that  any-     Esq.,  M.D., 
thing  which  opens  out  some  view  of  it  is  a  good  thing ;  so  that  I  would        F.R.S. 
not  say  that   an  occasional  lecture  was  no  good,  but  for  educational       ,  II     ' 
purposes  of  course  it  is  of  little  account.  ^__!1I__  ' 

2884.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  course  would  be  doing  justice  to  the 
science  of  chemistry  as  a  science,  or  as  an  educational  instrument  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2885.  You  occasionally  hear  probably  of  teachers  in  schools  getting 
up  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  from  books  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  give  the  boys  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  chemical  science. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  could  secure  a 
class  of  teachers  who  really  knew  thoroughly  a  little  of  experimental 
chemistiy,  which  they  might  be  able  to  impart  to  the  boys  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  these  scientific  subjects  can  be  taught  to  boys 
to  any  purpose,  except  they  be  taught  practically.  I  believe  in  any 
one  of  them,  unless  the  boys  see  the  thing  which  is  described,  you  not 
only  tCRch  the  thing  ill,  but  you  perform  a  cruel  act  towards  the 
child.  Boys  have  an  extarordinary  aptitude  for  apprehending  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  and  most  boys  see  the  way  these  things  are 
done  with  an  intuition,  and  acquire  with  a  rapidity,  which  to  us,  as  we 
grow  on  in  life,  is  quite  astonishing,  and  the}'  retain  these  things  with 
a  retentiveness  which  we  in  the  middle  of  life  do  not  possess.  There- 
fore to  teach  them  badly  is  very  unjust.  You  cannot  teach  them  in  a 
fair  way  except  by  demonstration,  and  no  person  can  so  teach  who  has 
not  been  trained  by  others  or  by  himself  in  that  manner. 

2886.  It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  introducing  such  subjects  as 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany  into  school  instruction,  that 
such  instruction  as  can  be  given  must  be  necessarily  superficial.  Do 
you  not  think  that  you  might  take  a  small  portion  of  chemistry,  or 
a  limited  department  of  botany  or  natural  philosophy,  and  teach  in 
that  limited  department  to  boys  as  thoroughly  as  you  would  teach,  say, 
a  limited  number  of  problems  of  Euclid  ? — Yes,  without  the  slightest 
question.  The  type  of  that  might,  perhaps,  be  Mr.  Faraday's  lectures 
on  the  candle,  or  any  of  his  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
But  then  in  cases  of  that  kind  you  employ  a  person  of  the  highest 
genius.  I  have  reflected  upon  that,  and  I  cannot  see  why  persons  of 
the  highest  genius  (and  this  has  been  done  on  the  continent)  should 
not  prepare  for  us  the  definite  courses  of  instruction,  which  then  shall  be 
closely  followed.  Until  we  have  settled  exactly  what  amount  of  these 
subjects  can  be  learned  at  a  given  age,  and  how  they  can  best  be  taught, 
and  until  manuals  have  been  written  on  a  reasonable  scale  and  most 
skilfully  devised  by  the  best  minds,  this  question  will  always  be  in  con- 
fusion. 

2887.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  best  way,  in  all  probability,  to  find 
out  the  best  systems  of  instruction,  and  to  secure  the  best  manuals, 
would  be  by  beginning  to  teach  at  once  ? — They  will  come  in  floods,  no 
doubt,  when  there  is  a  call  for  them. 

2888.  I  am  afraid  if  we  have  to  wait  for  the  machinery  we  may  have 
to  wait  for  it  a  long  time  ;  but  if  we  put  om-selves  at  once  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  do  a  thing  that  is  difiicult,  even  with  imperfect 
machinery,  will  not  good  machinery  grow  up  to  meet  the  occasion  ?— 
I  will  give  an  instance,  because  this  is  a  question  which  I  had  to  think 
of  very  maturely  for  a  practical  purpose  nearly  20  years  ago.  I  was 
determined,  if  life  were  granted  to  me,  to  get  the  subject  of  physiology 
into  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  educated  men  of  Oxford,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  professional  study  at  all,  but  for  the  purposes  of  persons  of 
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H,  W.  Acland,  ordinary  cultivation.     I  determined  that  it  ehould  be  done.      There 

£^.,  M.D.,    -was  not  a  single  book  in  our  language,  as  far  as  I  knew,  that  was  fit 

•^-        for  the  purpose.     There  were  very  large  books,  such  as  Dr.  Carpenter's,. 

3rd  Mar  1865    ^"^"^  there  were  very  little  popular  books  which  educated  men,  who  were 

"  reading  for  a  first-class  in  classics,  would  not  read  ;  I  should  be  ashamed 

to  give  them  to  them  ;  little  manuals  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  best 
book  then  was  a  French  book  by  Milne  Edwards.  At  that  time  I  used 
this  French  book  by  Milne  Edwards  for  those  who  could  read  French  ; 
but  then  I  had  to  do  something  besides ;  and  here  came  a  great  difficulty. 
I  was  obliged  to  make  a  large  series  of  illustrations,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
show  them  the  dissections  and  the  parts  described  in  the  books.  That 
was  at  first  difficult.  I  supplied  it,  however,  by  giving  them  common 
animals  to  dissect  for  themselves,  giving  them  oysters  to  illustrate  the 
class  of  mollusca,  common  fish,  common  mammalia,  and  the  like,  so  that 
at  one  time,  now  nearly  20  years  ago,  I  had  a  class  of  persons,  some  of 
them  experienced  tutors,  who  got  up  the  whole  principle  of  classification 
by  taking  Milne  Edwards'  little  manual  and  dissecting  for  themselves. 
2888a.  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  it  took  those  persons  ? — There 
were  eight  or  ten  of  those  demonstrative  lectures,  and  that  was  all.  I 
will  undertake  to  say  that  those  men,  being  men  of  general  intelligence, 
and  some  of  them  of  high  classical  attainments,  giving  only  eight 
evenings  in  the  course  of  one  term  to  dissection,  and  seeing  the  tissues 
under  the  microscope,  which  they  aU  did,  with  a  small  manual  like  this 
of  Milne  Edwards's,  acquired  an  insight  into  what  was  meant  by  phy- 
siological science  such  as  no  amount  of  reading  would  have  given 
them.  They  knew  the  real  practical  work.  I  have  watched  the 
history  of  several  of  those  men.  They  have  taken  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  progress  of  science.  Some  of  them  are  clergymen.  Exactly 
the  same  plan  might  be  pursued  by  all  competent  masters.  It  may  be 
done  without  difficulty  ;  but  they  want  a  manual  to  guide  them,  because 
you  cannot  expect  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  acting  as  a  tutor,  to  be 
able  to  devise  this  system  of  practical  work  for  himself.  I  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  had  been  brought  up  in  all  these  things.  It  was  very  easy 
for  me  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  .Tohn  Hunter,  and  to  work  with 
them  at  the  microscope  and  so  forth.  But  how  can  you  reasonably 
expect  this  of  a  country  schoolmaster  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  it  ? 
I  cannot  tell  why  as  in  France,  in  the  case  of  Milne  Edwards, — I 
cannot  tell  why  the  Owen,  Faraday,  and  Hooker  of  the  day  should 
not  keep  up  standard  manuals,  up  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
age. 

2889.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  its  bearing  on 
general  education  ? — Entirely. 

2890.  Therefore  the  professional  books  which  exist  in  England  do 
not  answer  the  purpose  ? — Most  of  those  books,  I  am  not  by  any 
means  condemning  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them  till  lately  were 
intended  for  medical  students  ;  I  should  say  the  greater  number  of 
them  were.     And  many  of  the  popular  ones  are  just  got  up  for  sale. 

2891.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that,  if  the  demand 
were  made  in  the  country,  those  books  would  be  supplied  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  supplied  in  large  numbers,  but  the  question  to 
my  mind  has  been  whether  these  teachers  would  know  which  were  really 
the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  I  may  venture  to  mention  a  little  thing 
which  I  suggested  for  promoting  the  very  object  which  you  are  about. 
An  able  young  assistant  that  I  then  had  at  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Robertson,  who  has  since  become  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity under  Professor  Kolleston,  prepared  a  set  of  dissections  of  the 
difierent  classes  of  animals  on  purpose  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  he  sent 
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tbem  up  to  tbe  last  Great  Exhibition  ;  that  was  done  in  order  to  suggest  H.  W.  Adand, 

to  any  persons  who  might  see  them,  such  as  the  masters  and  teachers    Eaq.,MJ>^ 

of  schools,  that  they  could  get  them  if  they  could  not  prepare  them  for        F.J(.S^ 

themselves;  that  they  could  employ  persons  to  give  them  a  really  good  3rd  Mavises 

dissection  of  a  typical  mammal,  a  typical  bird,  a  typical  reptile,  a  typical      _____ 

£sh,  a  typical  moUusk,  and  so  on.     That  little  case,  which  was  in  the 

Great  Exhibition,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  can  be  produced 

for  a  very  few  pounds.    Then,  instead  of  a  person  in  a  school  showing 

the  plates,  and  merely  referring  to  a  plate,  which  is  a  difficult  thing 

for  a  boy  to  understand  unless  he  has  seen  the  dissections,  he  would 

have  actual  dissections  for  these  illustrations.     I  mention  it  because 

I  think  it  of  great  consequence  .  that   these   masters   should  not .  be 

called  upon   to  attempt  impossibilities,  and  they  cannot  teach  these 

subjects   from  books,  as  your  question  implied.     They  cannot  teach 

these  subjects  from  books  in  any  useful  way,  or  at  all  events  not  in  any 

easy  way,  to  the  extent  that  they  can  from  the  objects  themselves, 

whether  you  speak  of  chemistry  or  of  biological  subjects.     Therefore  a 

question  which  I  thought  of  many   years  ago   was   whether  it  was 

possible  to  supply  the  objects  to  these  persons.     You  can  do  it  in  the 

way  I  have  mentioned.     When  once  they  have  got  a  set  of  dissections 

of  this  kind,  a  small  museum  of  these  objects,  the  boys  if  they  have  any 

turn  for  it  will  make  dissections  for  themselves  and  for  one  another 

at  once;  that  is,  speaking  of  the  biological  division.     With  respect 

to  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry,  there  is  now  no  difficulty 

in  obtaining  cheap  and  convenient  apparatus  from  Mr.  Griffin  and 

from  other  persons. 

2892.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Axe  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  any  other 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  added  to  the  general  education  common  to  all 
boys  in  schools  besides  those  to  which  you  have  already  referred  ? — 
I  think  there  are  two  subjects  to  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting,  and  which,  as  I  said  of  physical  science,  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  force  upon  every  boy  of  necessity,  but  upon  so 
many  that  I  think  they  are  deserving  of  your  attention.  They  are  what 
may  be  called  ethical  subjects,  or  subjects  of  philosophy  proper.  I 
think  that  I  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  those  subjects  as  a  part  of  the  education,  I  will  not  say  of 
all  persons,  but  unquestionably  of  those  who  are  going  to  prepare  for 
hospital  studies.  I  think  that  a  person  who  is  approaching  the  study 
of  science  in  the  detailed  way  in  which  all  medical  students  have  to 
approach  it  ought  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  study  of  some  such 
book  as  Sir  John  Herschel's  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy. 
Herschel's  is  the  best  book  which  I  could  suggest ;  but  some  book  of 
that  general  philosophical  kind,  and  also,  I  would  say,  some  book  on 
ethics,  or  perhaps  Whewell's  Philosophy  or  his  Novum  Organum, 
should  be  included  in  the  subjects  for  examination. 

2893.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  general  science  of  ethics  ? — Yes.  I 
was  alluding  to  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  delicacy  of  the  duty  of 
medical  practitioners.  The  same  questions  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  education  of  all  men  as  citizens.  When  I  look  at  the  middle-class 
examinations  in  what  are  called  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion, 
I  see  that  questions  will  be  set  in  the  two  Books  of  Kings,  and  in  one 
or  two  other  subjects.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  depreciate 
the  examination  papers  which  may  be  set  under  that  head,  but  I  am 
very  doubtful  not  only  whether  we  might  not,  but  whether  we  ought 
not  to  endeavour  to  have  questions  on  the  broader  views,  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  set  to  all  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
have  had  anything  like  a  complete  education  at  school,  at  all  events 
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H.  TT.  Achmd,  at  the  higher  schools.     Questions  of  a  large   kind,  affecting   social 
^'i'v^fP''    ^''Pnomy,  are  also  becoming  exceedingly  serious,  and  I  think  they  ought 

^•^•^-        to  form  some  part  of  school  education. 
3td  May  1865.       2894.  Do  you  mean  the  ancient  universal  science  of  ethics,  such  a 
■  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  go  to  Aristotle- 

for  it. 

2895.  I  mention  Aristotle  only  as  an  example  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  the  study  of  language,  the  study  of  numbers  (using  that  word  ixt 
the  broadest  way),  the  study  of  geometry,  and  the  study  of  physical 
science  do  not  give  all  that  we  ought  to  wish  to  give  to  our  children. 
I  think  there  is  another  class  of  studies  altogether,  which  are  generally 
to  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  religious  and  ethical  studies,  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  all  young  men  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  agreed  upon 
what  religious  examination  they  shall  pass  through,  then  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  find  some  ethical  examination  which  could  be  agreed  upon. 
But  I  would  not  entirely  exclude  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  all  its  various  ethical  and  social  relations,  from  the  study  of  youth 
because  we  could  not  agree  upon  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
studies  were  to  be  carried  on.  I  should  have  felt  it  wrong  not  to  have 
said  that  much  on  this  matter  to  the  Commission. 

2896.  (J!fr.  Acland.)  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  habits  for 
country  medical  practitioners,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
acquire  habits  of  refinement,  and  that  they  should  be  educated  as  gentle- 
men; or  do  you  think  it  more  important  that  they  should  acquire  what 
are  called  business-like  and  practical  habits  ? — If  that  question  applies 
to  the  preparation  for  the  medical  profession,  I  can  answer  it  at  once. 

2897.  It  does  apply  to  that. — I  know  that  it  is  believed  that  per- 
sons of  cultivation  and  refinement  cannot  succeed  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts in  the  way  that  persons  of  rougher  ways  do  succeed.  I  entirely 
differ  from  that.  I  can  easily  believe  that  there  are  cases  where,  with 
Boards  of  G-uardians  especially,  a  susceptible,  cultivated,  and  thoroughly 
right-minded  person  is  tyrannized  over.  I  know  that  it  happens,  and  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  if  all  the  country  practitioners  were  persons 
of  refinement  and  culture  they  would  lead  miserable  lives  ;  but  the 
persons  who  say  that  seem  entirely  to  forget  the  refinement  and  the 
culture  which  that  very  middle  class  is  getting,  and  those  who  cal- 
culate upon  preparing  themselves  by  roughness,  and  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  business  characteristics,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  middle  class  will  just  find  themselves  entirely  mistaken  in  a  few 
years.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  any  general  practitioner  going 
into  the  country  would  be  to  qualify  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  post  of  a  medical  man  wherever  he  may 
be  placed.     I  am  quite  clear  upon  that  point. 

2898.  You  would  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable,  speaking  of 
schools  only,  that  the  school  education  of  a  medical  man  should  be 
decidedly  a  liberal  education  ? — Unquestionably. 

2899.  Do  you  also  think  that  it  should  include  some  special  pre- 
paration for  scientific  knowledge,  and  also  the  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity  ? — ^Yes. 

2900.  You  also  think  that  may  be  attained  by  improving  schools, 
and  by  a  more  thoroughly  competent  class  of  instructors  ? — I  think  so. 

2901.  I  think  I  understood  you  also  to  say,  but  I  wish  to  be  sure  on 
the  point,  that  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  teaching  science  to  men 
who  would  apply  their  science  in  after-life,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  scientific  teacher  should  not  be  a  specialist,  but  a  man  of  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  mind  ? — I  think  so. 
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2902.  {Lord    Taunton.)  Are  there   any  other  observations  which  H.  W.  Ackmd, 
you  wish  to  make   to  us  ? — Only  this,  that  with  regard  to  the  last     -^'^-t  M.D., 
question  put  to  me,  I  think  it  right  to  observe  that  there  is  no  doubt        F.R.S. 
that  before  very  long  the  Medical  Council  will  require  certain  subjects   ,  ,  j^~~iH65 
to  have  been  mastered,  and  to  have  been  passed  in  examination  by  the  ' 
class  of  persons  concerning  whom  you  are  questioning  me.     Sooner  or 

later  they  will  require  that.  It  is  not  so  at  this  moment,  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  so.  In  that  case  the  boys  who  do  not  go  to  schools  whefe 
those  subjects  are  taught  must  necessarily  fail.  I  thought  it  right  to 
add  that,  because  although  it  is  not  so  at  this  moment,  it  certainly  must 
be  so  before  long,  both  in  that  department  and  in  others. 

2903.  It  will,  of  course,  encourage  the  cultivation  of  those  very  things 
in  the  schools  ? — Yes ;  because  if,  for  instance,  the  Medical  Council  had 
said  that  no  student  should  enter  upon  his  medical  studies  until  he  had 
passed  an  examination,  we  will  say,  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  as 
the  London  University  does  in  its  matriculation  examination,  and  sup- 
posing they  made  the  rule  so  absolute  that  no  person  could  possibly  get 
into  the  medical  profession  who  had  not  learnt  those  subjects,  that  would 
be  of  very  gi'eat  importance  in  regai'd  to  middle-class  schools. 

Thomas  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  called  in  and  examined.  x.  H.  Key, 

2904.  {Lord   Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  Head  Master  of  the    M.A.,  F.S.S, 
University  College  School  in  London  ? — Yes. 

2905.  flow  long  have  you  occupied  that  situation  ? — From  the  very 
opening  of  the  school,  which  I  think  was  in  the  year  1832. 

2906.  You  are  also,  I  think,  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  in 
University  College  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  so  for  24  years. 

2907.  If  convenient  to  you,  I  propose  to  adopt  the  order  which  we 
have  generally  adopted,  and  ask  you  questions  under  these  heads  :  the 
history  of  the  school  ;  financial  arrangements  ;  fees  paid  by  the  pupils 
and  others  ;  the  constitution  of  the  school ;  the  relation  of  the  head 
master  to  the  governing  body,  the  under  masters,  aud  others  ;  the 
religious  training  and  social  grade  of  the  pupils  that  frequent  the 
school  ;  the  studies,  discipline,  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  the  play- 
grounds. I  will  begin  with  the  history  of  the  school.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  give  us  the  history  of  the  school  ? — University  College 
was  founded,  under  the  then  name  of  the  University  of  London,  in  the 
year  1828.  It  was  opened  in  that  year.  In  the  year  1832  a  school 
was  established  in  connexion  with  it  under  the  influence  of  the  Conncil 
of  the  College,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  the  then  warden. 
Originally  it  was  under  the  joint  control  of  two  head  masters.  Pro- 
fessor Maiden,  at  that  time  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  college,  and 
myself.  I  then  held  the  Professorship  of  Latin,  and  continued  as 
Professor  of  Latin  for  13  years.  Mr.  Maiden  came  to  the  college,  I 
think,  in  1831,  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  he  is  still  the  Professor  of 
Greek.  This  arrangement  of  two  head  masters  continued,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  time,  but  for  many  years.  It  was  at  last  thought 
that  some  evil  arose  from  divided  responsibility  and  divided  power, 
and  then  an  arrangement,  with  the  full  consent  of  Professor  Maiden, 
was  made  that  he  should  abandon  his  position  in  the  school  as  head 
master,  still  taking  charge  of  the  highest  Greek  class  in  the  school. 
He  continues  to  do  that  now. 

2908.  Was  there  no  practical  inconvenience  found  in  the  system  of 
two  head  masters  ? — Simply  this,  that  there  was  sometimes  a  delay  in 
the  graver  matters.  In  ordinary  matters  either  of  us  acted  without 
waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  other,  but  there  were  occasions  where 
consent  being  requisite  there  was  need  for  deliberation,  and  then  delay 
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T.  H.  Key,     took  place,  which  was  the  sole  inconvenience.     We  never  had  any 
^•A'-t  F-R-S.  grave  difference  on  any  question  whatever. 

3rd  Hav  1865        2909.  Practically  you  yourself  performed  those  functions  which  are 

_^_^      generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  head  master  of  the  school  ? — 

No ;  Mr.  Maiden  did  so  quite  as  much  as  myself  at  that  time,  but  we 

acted  most  harmoniously  from  the  beginning.     There  was  nothing  but 

the  delay  that  occasionally  arose  which  led  to  the  change. 

2910.  What  is  the  financial  system  connected  with  the  school  ?— 
You  mean,  first  of  all,  the  fees  paid  by  the  boys  ? 

2911.  Yes. — The  fee  paid  by  the  boys  for  many  years  was  ol.  a 
term,  there  being  three  terms  in  a  year.  There  were  some  little  charges 
besides  not  worth  noting.  For  the  last  10  years  at  least,  but  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  time,  it  has  been  6/.  a  term,  making  \%l.  a  year. 
There  are  other  little  charges,  such  as  one  of  3s.  6d.  a  term  for  sta- 
tionery, and  there  is  a  small  extra  charge  for  such  things  as  gymnastics, 
drilling,  and  Hebrew  ;  but  these  are  optional. 

2912.  (^Dr.  Storrar.)  The  fabric  is  provided  by  the  coUege  ? — Yes. 
It  consists  of  some  upper  rooms  of  the  college,  which  were  not  turned 
to  account  at  all  at  first.  They  had  been  left  vacant,  and  were  not 
even  fitted  up.  They  were  then  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  school, 
and  the  plan  is  somewhat  inconvenient.  With  two  exceptions,  to  get 
to  any  of  the  rooms  the  boys  have  to  mount  up  at  least  two  stories,  and 
that  is  a  grave  evil. 

2913.  Has  the  school  anything  in  the  shape  of  endowment,  or 
revenue,  or  anything  of  the  kind  except  what  is  derived  from  the  fees 
of  the  boys  ? — There  is  one  endowment,  which  they  call  "  the  Holloway 
Fund."  Mr.  Holloway,  a  banker  at  Hereford,  left  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  coUege.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  total  is,  but  it  has 
been  enough  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  four  boys  through  the  year ; 
and  I  understand  that  by  a  more  productive  investment  of  the  bequest, 
it  will  henceforth  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  five  boys, 
amounting  to  90/.     With  that  exception  we  have  nothing. 

2914.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  the  school  self-supporting  ? — ^Yes,  quite 
so. 

2915.  What  is  the  total  revenue  of  the  school  now  ? — I  think  I  saw 
that  the  gross  revenue  was  something  over  5,000Z.  I  take  that  from 
the  college  accounts,  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

2916.  How  are  the  masters  paid  ? — The  masters  are  paid  almost 
entirely  by  fixed  sums.     It  is  not  absolutely  so,  but  nearly  so. 

2917.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  salary  of  the  head  master  ? — My 
salary  is  wholly-  dependent  on  the  capitation  fees. 

2918.  There  is  no  fixed  sum  at  all  ? — ^No.  If  the  school  disappeared 
I  should  not  have  a  farthing  from  it. 

2919.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  amount  ? — The  capitation  fee  varies. 
It  varies  according  to  the  number.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  one- 
fifth. 

2920.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  One-fifth  of  what  ?— Of  the  fees  paid  by 
the  boys.  That  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  viz.,  till  the  fees  of  the  term 
reach  a  gross  amount  of  1,400  ;  after  that  one-twelfth  of  the  residue. 

2921.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Upon  what  principle  are  the  under  masters 
paid  ? — By  special  agreement  in  each  case.  Generally  it  is  a  fixed 
sum. 

2922.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  all  paid  out  of  the  fees  of  the  boys  ? 
— Entirely. 

2923.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  school  ? — 
Last  term  we  had  something  like  340 ;  I  cannot  teU  to  a  unit.     We 
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are  now  recommencing  a  term.     After  Easter,  therefore,  I  cannot  tell     T.  B.  K^, 
how  many  boys  we  have  got,  because  some  come  late.  M.A^  FJR.8. 

2924.  {Lord  LyUeltonT)  What  is  the  age  of  the  boys  generally  ? —         •* 

We  have  had  them  as  young  as  seven,  but  that  is  quite  exceptional.  ^  1865. 

2925.  Is  it  wholly  a  day  school  ? — Entirely  so.  Some  of  the  masters 
have  boarders. 

2926.  Some  of  the  masters  are  allowed  to  take  boarders  ? — Yes, 
any  master  is  allowed  to  take  boarders. 

2927.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  governing  body  of  this  school  ? 
—I  am  the  governing  power  in  the  first  instance,  but  under  the  direction 
of  the  council  of  the  college. 

2928.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  head  master  to  the  council  of  the 
College  ?  First  of  all  do  the  council  of  the  college  appoint  the  head 
master  ? — ^Yes. 

2929.  Have  they  the  power  of  dismissing  the  head  master  ? — They 
have  not  an  absolute  power.  The  tenure  is  I  believe,  only  the  same  as 
the  tenure  of  a  professorship  in  the  college. 

2930.  What  is  that  ? — There  a  professor  could  be  removed  for  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  then  again  only  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  council  and  senate,  or  body  of  professors,  with  the  consent  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  other  professors — of  his  colleagues. 

2931.  How  would  that  be  analogous  in  the  case  of  the  head  master  ? 
— The  head  master  is  in  the  position  of  a  professor  ad  hoc. 

2932.  Who  appoints  the  under  masters  ? — I  appoint  them  in  the 
first  instance,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council. 

2933.  Have  you  the  power  of  dismissing  the  other  masters  ? — 
Hitherto  I  have  had  it,  but  within  the  last  12  or  18  months  I  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  council  that  I  should  not  have  that 
power  unlimited,  that  they  themselves  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.     The  question  has  never  come  to  a  point. 

2934.  May  I  ask  what  induced  you  to  make  that  suggestion  ? — The 
suggestion  came  from  others.  There  existed  a  little  feeling  that  the 
masters  were  too  dependent  upon  me  ;  nothing  more  than  that.  To  my 
knowledge  there  was  no  special  ground  of  complaint.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  that  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  my  absolute  power. 

2935.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Besides  those  masters  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  the  school,  you  have  occasional 
masters  ? — Yes,  many. 

2936.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  ordinaiy 
masters  for  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school  to  the  number  of  boys  ? — 
I  could  tell  you  more  accurately  by  the  prospectus.*  I  shall  perhaps 
give  the  best  idea  on  this  subject,  by  stating  that  we.  object  to  a  classj 
exceeding  the  number  of  25  ;  excepting  in  the  cases  of  social  science, 
experimental  natural  philosophy  and  theorectic  chemistry. 

2937.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  next  point  is  the  religious  teaching. 
What  is  your  system  of  religious  teaching  in  the  school  ? — We  ab- 
solutely exclude  it.  We  have  boys  of  all  classes.  We  have  one  Hindoo  ; 
several  Parsees  ;  some  50  Jews  ;  Dissenters  of  all  classes ;  Unitarians ; 
a  few  Eoman  Catholics  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*  I  find  that  besides  the  head  master  and  vice-master,  eight  other  masters  attend 
the  -whole  day  or  very  nearly  so,  that  is  both  morning  school  and  afternoon  school. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  five  or  six  -who  have  classes  in  the  morning  only ;  •while 
Professor  Maiden  and  three  or  four  assistant  masters  are  present  only  in  the  after- 
noon. This  includes  but  a  small  fragment  of  our  instruction  in  German,  and  none 
of  the  drawing  staff,  as  these  subjects  belong  to  extra  hours.  We  have  two  German 
masters,  and  six  drawing  masters. 
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7*.  H.  Key,     land.     We  have  from  the  first  gone  on  the  principle  that  we  cannot 
M,A.,  F.R.S,  giy(5  religious  instruction  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  every  one,  and 
,  -Zr^iattK    therefore  we  leave  that  to  the  parents  of  the  boys  and  the  clergymen  of 
'  their  several  denommations. 

2938.  Is  there  religious  worship  of  any  kind  ? — ^None  ;  nothing 
more  than  a  grace  before  and  after  meat. 

2939.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Nothing  goes  on  upon  Sunday  at  all  ? — 
None  of  them  are  there  on  Sunday.  The  boys  are  with  their  friends 
or  with  masters  on  Sunday,  and  then  the  master  stands  in  loco  parentis. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school. 

2940.  ( Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  boarders  and  those  who  come 
from  a  distance  you  leave  it  to  the  masters  who  hold  the  boarding  houses 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  as  they 
may  think  right  ? — Precisely  so,  and  for  the  most  part  the  masters  are 
themselves  of  some  special  denomination.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
master  who  takes  boarders  who  is  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
I  believe  all  his  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  another  master 
who  is  a  Unitarian,  and  all  his  pnpils  I  believe  are  Unitarians,  and 
60  on. 

2941.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  always  had  some  Roman  Catholic 
boys  ? — 1  think  always. 

2942.  A  fair  proportion  ? — A  very  small  number,  but  always  some. 

2943.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  instruction  in  ethics  or 
morals  ? — Not  formally.  Of  course  the  question  of  instruction  in 
ethics  comes  in  with  the  management  of  every  class  ;  but  there  is  no 
formal  instruction  in  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  class  which 
we  call  the  Social  Science  class,  which  I  will  speak  of.  presently. 

2944.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  and  forming  an  opinion  of 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  religious  habits  of  the  boys  ?— 
No,  I  never  asked  a  question  about  the  religious  habits.  I  do  as  to  the 
general  conduct  and  truthfulness  of  a  boy,  and  there  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  school.  I  believe  that  they  are  a  very 
truthful  set  of  boys,  and  very  honourable  indeed.  I  carefully  abstain 
from  asking  any  question,  as  to  the  special  religious  opinions  of  the 
boys. 

2945-6.  I  do  not  mean  their  special  religious  opinions,  but  with 
regard  to  their  general  religious  opinions,  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  an  irreligous  tone  of  feeling  prevails  ? — Certainly  not. 

2947.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  religious  subjects  form 
a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  boys  ? — I  think  it  is  a  subject 
carefully  avoided. 

2948.  By  themselves  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  never  come  across  a 
trace  of  it.  Now  and  then  I  have  heard  of  a  boy  who  is  a  Jew  being 
insulted  by  a  new  comer,  but  it  is  instantly  put  down  by  the  good 
feeling  of  the  others.     They  never  tolerate  it. 

2949.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  social  grade  of  the  pupils.  What, 
speaking,  generally,  should  you  say  was  the  class  of  society  from  which 
your  boys  come  to  you  ? — They  come  from  many  grades,  the  extremes 
of  which  are  far  apart. 

2950.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  are  the  limits?  —  I  should  say  we 
have  a  lai'ge  number  of  sons  of  barristers,  solicitors,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, clergymen,  bankers,  merchants  and  artists  on  the  one  side  and 
we  have  sons  of  publicans  on  the  other. 

2951.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Sons  of  tradesmen  also  ? — Yes. 

2952.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  may  take  those  as  the  two  extremes, 
and  there  are  all  shades  between  ? — Yes. 
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2953.  You  say  you  have  Lad  boys  as  young  as  seven  ? — ^Yes,  but  very     t.  H.  Key 
rai-ely.  ilf.ll./jT.if.S. 

2954.  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  boys  that  you  have  had  ? Our         

rule,   and  a  rule  wo  generally  adhere  to  is,  that  when  a  boy  has  3rd  May  1865, 

attained  the  age  of  16,  though  he  is  not  turned  out  of  the  school,  he  is     ' ~~ 

not  allowed  to  return  to  the  school  after  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

2955.  After  he  has  turned  his  sixteenth  birth-day  ? — Yes.  If  he 
was  born  in  the  month  of  August  he  might  remain  to  the  verge  of  17. 

2956.  Your  term  begins  in  September  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  week  of 
September. 

2957.  Do  most  of  your  boys  remain  tiU  about  that  age  ? — Perhaps 
I  may  say  that  most  do,  but  what  we  complain  of  is  that  they  do 
not  come  to  us  young  enough.  I  have  said  already  that  seven  was 
decidedly  the  exception. 

2958.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  come  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
average  age  was  between  13  and  14. 

2959.  Where  have  they  been  before  ? — In  aU.  directions,  in  every 
possible  way  ;  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  very  ill  taught. 

2960.  They  have  mostly  been  at  other  schools  ? — Yes,  the  great 
majority  have. 

2961.  They  come  to  you  badly  taught  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  ? 

Yes,  for  the  most  part. 

2962.  What  you  desire  is  to  undertake  their  whole  instruction  from 
the  beginning  of  the  school  period  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  Let  me  further 
add  that  in  the  last  18  months,  in  fact  since  September  1863,  we 
have  made  an  alteration  in  the  school.  We  have  introduced  a  junior 
school.  We  called  it  first  a  "junior  junior  school,"  which  was  an 
unhappy  name.  The  reason  we  introduced  the  two  "juniors"  was 
this,  that  the  school  proper  was  called  the  "  junior  school "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  college,  and  then  when  we  introduced  a  lower 
eystem  than  that  we  required  two  epithets.  Now  we  are  going  to 
call  the  school  merely  "the  school"  without  the  epithet  "junior," 
and  henceforth  we  shall  call  the  lower  school  "  the  junior  school." 
The  main  object  was  to  get  them  at  an  early  age.  We  have  found 
several  difficulties  in  effecting  that  object.  First  of  all,  the  public 
are  constantly  confounding  the  school  and  the  college,  and  they 
bring  their  sons  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  to  give  them  a  finishing  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  called.  Many  think  that  the  school  is  the  whole.  Others 
say  this,  "  Oh,  it  consists  of  large  boys  ;  my  little  fellow  must  not  go 
"  there  ;  he  will  be  ill-treated  and  knocked  about."  Therefore,  in 
establishing  this  junior  division  we  have  taken  great  care  to  keep  them 
apart.  They  have  the  same  playground,  but  at  different  hours.  They 
have  different  rooms  entirely;  in  fact,  they  have  now  even  a  different 
staircase. 

2963.  You  say  the  majority  of  them  do  not  stay  to  the  utmost  limit  ? 
— I  think  a  majority,  or  nearly  so,  do.     A  small  majority,  perhaps. 

2964.  Boys  of  the  higher  class,  the  sons  of  barristers,  for  instance, 
would  probably  stay  till  that  time  ? — Yes. 

2965.  Do  many  go  up  to  the  old  universities  ? — ^A  small  number  do. 

2966.  You  said  just  now  there  were  a  great  many  merchants' 
children,  and  children  of  that  class.  Is  there  any  one  decidedly  pre- 
ponderating class  or  profession  whose  boys  you  have  ? — I  think  not 
There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  where  I  do  not  know  what  the  occu- 
pation of  the  parent  is. 

2967.  They  are  children  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  middle 
class  ? — Yes,  the  middle,  and  I  think  the  upper  class  too  to  a  certain 
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T.Il.  Kiji,     extent ;  sons  of  barristers,  physicians  and  artists  of  the  first  rank,  for 
M.A.,FM.S.   example. 

3idM     ir-s        2968.  (Rev.  A.  Wi.Thorold.)  Have  you  many  tradesmen's  sons? — 
■  '  Yes. 

2969.  Do  you  find  them,  as  a  whole,  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  18/. 
a. year  ? — We  rarely  have  any  difficulty  about  it.  The  Holloway  fund 
enables  us  at  any  time  to  have  four  boys  in  the  school  without  charge, 
and  that  puts  it  in  my  power  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  those  cases. 
Some  cannot  pay  it.  We  always  have  some  such  cases  ;  persons  in  a 
good  position,  but  with  a  small  income.  We  put  in  our  prospectus 
that  this  Holloway  fund  is  available,  and  we  really  have  to  go  in 
search  of  people  to  take  it. 

2970.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  number  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
proceed  to  the  college  to  attend  the  classes  thei-«  ? — But  a  small 
proportion  ;  unhappily  a  small  proportion.  A  large  number  go  into 
commercial  life  ;  some  go  to  read  with  private  tutors  ;  and  some  go-  to 
cram  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

2971.  What  number  proceed  to  matriculation  at  the  ■  University  of 
London  ? — ^Not  very  many  compared  to  our  whole  numbers.  Many  of 
them  go  first  into  the  college  before  proceeding  to  matriculate  at  the 
University  of  London,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
University  of  London  with  the  name  of  University  College  School 
attached  to  them. 

2972.  So  that  those  of  the  school  who  proceed  to  matriculation 
really  go  to  the  college  first  ? — Generally  ;  more  frequently  than  not. 

2973.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the 
Commission  generally  what  is  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school? 
—We  have  no  absolutely  prescribed  course.  A  parent  may  select  any 
course  he  likes  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  every  boy  learns  French.  The 
exceptions  are  but  one  or  two,  where  a  boy  has  learnt  French  in  France 
perhaps,  or  he  may  even  be  a  French  boy.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two 
delicacy  of  health  cuts  down  the  amount  of  study.  I  may  say,  prac- 
tically, 99  out  of  100  learn  French.  Out  of  340  boys  (I  speak  again 
from  recollection)  some  80  may  be  learning  German.  Of  course  many 
boys  are  desirous  of  learning  German  eventually  who  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  other  studies  to  begin  it.  Of  the  older  boys,  therefore, 
a  still  larger  proportion  are  learning  German.  None  learn  any  other 
modern  language  except,  of  course,  our  own.  Then  we  take  the  other 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  All  but  perhaps  10  per  cent,  learn  Latin, 
yet  it  is  voluntary.  As  a  common  rule  we  recommend  it.  If  parents 
take  my  advice  their  sons  learn  Latin,  more  or  less,  because  I  think  even 
a  year's  Latin  may  be  of  jise  to  them.  In  Greek  the  number  is  small,  for 
two  reasons.  Many  never  wish  to  learn  Greek  if  they  are  going  into 
commercial  life;  of  those  who  do  learn  Greek  the  number  is  smaller 
for  this  reason,  that  we  do  not  wish  a  boy  to  commence  that  language  at 
all  until  he  has  made  fair  progress  in  Latin.  My  rule  is  this,  that  he 
must  have  been  through  the  third  class  in  Latin  from  the  bottom  before 
we  advise  his  learning  Greek  at  all  j  thus  a  boy  does  not  begin  Greek 
till  he  is  some  13  years  of  age. 

2974.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Into  how  many  classes  is  the  school 
divided  ? — ^Six  ;  but  each  class  is  subdivided,  if  necessary,  on  account 
of  numbers. 

2975.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Can  you  state  what  number  of  boys  do 
learn  Greek  ? — About  60. 

2976.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  absolutely  optional  to  the 
parents  and  the  boys  as  to  what  they  learn  ? — ^It  comes  to  this,  that  if 
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8  boy  is  not  to  learn  this,  that,  and  the  other,  we  cannot  fill  up  his     ^-  H-  ^"9' 
time:  M.A.,,F.I{^. 

2977.  Is  not  the  payment  of  18^.  a  year  a  sufficient  security  that  the  sr^Mav  1865. 

boy  will  not  come  there  to  learn  positively  nothing  ? — Tes.     We  had      

two  brothers  a  short  time  ago  who  learnt  neither  Latin,  Greek,  nor 

French.  They  were  the  sons  of  a  Spaniard,  and  I  believe  they  had 
special  opportunities  at  home  of  learning  French.  They  were  going 
into  commercial  life,  and  Spanish  was  of  importance,  but  that  we  did 
not  teach  ;  they  learnt  that  at  home,  their  parents  being  Spanish  ;  and 
those  boys  learnt  little  beyond  mathematics,  arithmetic,  writing,  and 
geography.     They  did  not  learn  German. 

2978.  With  regard  to  language,  is  care  taken  to  ground  the  boys 
well  in  the  Latin  language — ^those  who  do  apply  themselves  to  it  ? — 
Those  who  come  to  us  at  an  early  age  we  take  very  great  pains  with  ; 
but  when  a  boy  comes  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  having  learnt 
Latin  in  a  manner  and  got  disgusted  with  it,  we  do  not  put  him  into 
the  beginning  class,  we  put  him  into  a  higher  class,  and  we  tell  the 
parents,  "  This  boy  will  never  be  a  scholar,  and  will  never  learn  the 
language  ;"  we  do  not  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  of  that.  They  go 
into  a  class  doing  no  great  credit  to  themselves,  and  no  great  credit  to 
the  schooL  We  do  not  put  them  into  the  grammar,  and  begin  ab  initio 
with  them.  They  have  a  certain  amount  of  grammar,  but  are  not  put  in 
any  special  grammar  class.  I  should  perhaps  add  that  our  mode  of 
starting  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  a  marked  peculiarity. 
We  call  it  the  "  Crude  Form  "  system,  borrowing  the  name  from  the 
Sanskrit  grammarians.  We  believe  it  to  have  the  twofold  advantage  of 
being  more  true  and  more  simple. 

2979.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  of  the  boys  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  their  sons  having  a  solid  education  in  Latin  ? — Many  do  not. 
Some  even  say  to  their  boys,  and  most  injudiciously,  "  I  do  not  care 
about  the  Latin,  but  get  on  with  the  other  subjects." 

2980.  {^Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  merely  acquiesce  in  it  ? — Something 
of  that  kind. 

2981.  {Lord  TauntorL)  I  presume  from  what  you  have  said  that  the 
great  stress  of  the  education  given  in  the  school  is  more  on  other 
studies,  fitting  them  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life  ? — ^I  should  not  like 
to  say  that.  We  have  boys  whom  we  train  up  to  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, omitting  one  single  part  of  scholarship,  viz.,  the  power  of  Latin 
verse  writing.     That  we  do  not  introduce. 

2982.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  no  Latin  verse  ? — No  Latin  verse 
composition.  The  principles  of  Latin  verse  are  taught,  and  as  I 
believe  more  soundly  than  elsewhere.  We  include  also,  what  is  com- 
monly not  taught,  the  metres  of  the  comedians. 

2983.  Neither  original  composition  nor  translation  ? — No,  neither, 
if  you  limit  the  term  of  composition  to  verses.  Now  and  then  a  master 
has  requested  to  try  it  with  boys,  but  he  has  generally  given  it  up. 

2984.  You  have  Latin  prose  composition  ? — Yes. 

2985.  Composition  in  Latin  and  translation  ? — ^No,  only  translation, 

2986.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  other  subjects  of  study  taught 
in  the  school  ? — Mathematics  and  arithmetic. 

2987.  Book-keeping,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  but  no  very  large  number 
take  that.  Parents,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  wish  their  sons  to  learn 
book-keeping,  even  if  going  into  commercial  life. 

2988.  They  wish  them  to  have  an  education  of  a  more  general  than 
special  character  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  they  show  their  good  sense  in 
that. 
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T.  B.  Key,         2989.  Your  own  opinion  is,  that  that  is  the  education- which  is  most 
M.A.,  F.R.S.    desirable  for  boys  in  that  class  of  life  ? — Yes. 

~     ■  2990.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  average  length  of  time  that  the  boys 

ylBoo.  femain  is  about  three  years  ? — Between  two  and  three  years.  Still  we 
hare  boys  who  stay  even  six,  seven,  or  eight  years,  but  they  are  a  small 
number. 

2991 .  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  teach  them  mathematics  and  numbers  ? 
— Mathematics  and  numbers  we  teach  ;  mathematics  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent. 

2992.  How  far  do  you  go  ? — We  sometimes  go  into  the  differential 
calculus.  When  I  say  we  go  into  it,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  more 
than  commence  the  study.  We  take  all  the  lower  mathematics,  such 
as  Euclid,  which  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  teach  them  plain  geometry,  not  by  Euclid.  I  think  the  book  is  a 
thorough  mistake.  It  is  in  my  view  a  most  illogical  book.  Here  I  have 
my  friend  Professor  De  Morgan  opposed  to  me,  but  I  have  on  the  other 
hand  our  late  master,  Mr.  Hirst,  who  is  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
in  England.  He  was  thoroughly  with  me  on  that  point.  He  is  now  in 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  as  a  representative  of  mathematics.  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  in  the  mathematics  we  take  the  two  trigono- 
meti'ys,  plane  and  spherical,  conic  sections,  analytical  geometry,  and 
the  theory  of  equations.  Mr.  Hirst  also  took  them  into  departments  of 
mathematics,  the  names  of  which  are  unmeaning  to  me,  such  as  de- 
terminants, and  things  of  that  kind. 

2993.  Have  any  number  of  pupils  educated  at  this  school  subsequently 
obtained  mathematical  honours  at  Cambridge  or  elsewhere  ? — ^A  number 
have  obtained  honours  at  Cambridge.  For  example,  I  took  up  the 
Cambridge  Calendar  while  waiting  in  the  adjoining  room  this  morning, 
and  I  opened  it  at  1850, 1851, 1852,  and  1853,  1854,  and  1855.  I  found 
a  series  of  men  from  our  school  who  had  been  distinguished.  I  found 
Mr.  Eouth,  the  senior  wrangler,  besides  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
wi-anglers,  viz.  Messrs.  Batty,  Yool,  Hayward,  and  Crompton,  son  of  the 
judge.* 

2994.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  education  in  mathe- 
matics is  excellent  in  your  school  ? — Yes.  I  may  mention  another  case, 
that  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  own  sou,  Mr.  George  De  Morgan,  who  I 
believe  has  passed  the  highest  mathematical  examination  ever  passed 
by  anyoue  at  the  University  of  London.  I  will  mention  another  case, 
that  of  Mr.  Numa  Hartog,  who  is  a  Jew.  He  passed  the  very 
highest  examination  simultaneously  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  London,  and  got  the  highest  honours  in  all.  I 
think  that  is  a  stronger  case  than  any  other.  I  mention  him,  because 
he  had  only  two  years  Greek  in  our  school.  Yet  he  went  out  the  first 
Greek  scholar  of  the  year.  I  am  assured  also  that  he  is  an  excellent 
Hebrew  scholar  ;  and  while  yet  in  the  school  he  read  both  German  and 
French  with  facility. 

2995.  With  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  do  you  give  any  instruc- 
tion in  them  ? — We  do. 

2996.  Will  you  state  of  what  description  ? — ^I  will  take  chemistry. 
We  have  two  classes  in  chemistry.     I  suppose  we  have  as  many  as  60 

*  The  question  was  limited  to  mathematical  honours  j  but  besides  these  we  have 
occasionally  had  men  who  have  obtained  a  first-class,  and  that  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Thus  Mr.  John  Power  Hicks  took  a  double  first-class  at  Oxford,  at 
moderations  ;  Mr.  Horton  Smith  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  at  Cambridge ;  Mr. 
Ingram  Bywater  at  Oxford.  But  on  this  side_  we  always  stand  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  we  steadily  adhere  to  our  rule  of  excluding  verse  composition. 
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boys  learning  chemistry,  learning  it  theoretically  first,  but  we  have  a     T.  //.  Ketj, 
class  of  24  boys  learning  it  practically,  and  they  have  a  laboratory  of  M.A.,F.S.S. 

their  own,  and  do  the  things  as  well  as  talk  about  them.     They  make  

the  experiments  under  the  eye  of  their  teachex-.     I  have   reason   to  Sfd  May  1865. 
believe  that  they  become  fairly  proficient.     We  limit  the  amount.     We 
do  not  let  them  go  far  into  it.     We  rather  study  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  little  they  deal  with.    They  do  get  a  practically  useful  know- 
ledge of  chemistry. 

2997.  You  stated  that  boys  who  come  late  to  you,  coming  from 
other  schools,  often  come  in  a  very  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  ;  are 
there  any  deficiencies  which  they  exhibit  by  which  you  have  been 
struck  ? — They  do  not  know  what  they  have  been  learning  generally  ; 
they  have  been  working  at  Latin  three,  four,  or  five  years,  and  know 
nothing. 

2998.  For  instance,  do  you  observe  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
spelling  ? — Yes,  a  great  deficiency  in  that  respect  as  well. 

2999.  And  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  ? — They  know  them 
generally  by  rote,  or  by  rule,  without  understanding  principles. 

3000.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  conceive  their  minds  to  have  been 
very  uncultivated  ? — Yes. 

3001.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  A  want  of  accurate  thought? — Yes;  a 
want  of  accurate  thought.  A  boy  knows  the  rule  of  three  and  knows 
fractions  he  says,  but  the  moment  you  test  him  by  a  question  which  in- 
volves a  little  principle  he  is  thrown  out. 

3002.  If  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  common  sense,  he  cannot  do  it : — 
If  I  ask  which  is  the  larger  seven-eighths,  or  eight-ninths,  I  am 
almost  invariably  told  seven-eighths,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  trap. 

3003.  Is  the  general  system  of  instruction  in  the  school  nearly 
the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  ? — 
Chemistry  has  been  introduced  which  was  not  taught  at  first,  and  when 
it  was  first  taught  it  was  not  taught  practically.  We  have  fitted  up  a 
room  specially  for  practical  chemistry,  large  enough  for  some  two  dozen 
boys  to  work  in. 

3004.  You  have  always  had  some  branches  of  physical  science  ? — 
Yes  ;  natural  experimental  philosophy,  and,  further  than  that,  applied 
mathematics  ;  but  then  that  is  for  a  small  number.  I  should  say  that 
we  seldom  have  more  than  20  at  applied  mathematics  and  physics. 

3005.  When  you  first  knew  the  school  what  branches  of  physical 
science  were  taught  ? — But  little  was  done  in  this  way  simply  because 
at  the  beginning  our  boys  were  too  young.  We  had  very  few  old  boys 
for  a  year  or  two. 

3006.  Were  the  ordinary  sciences  of  observation,  botany  and  zoology, 
taught  ?— Occasionally  we  have  had  botany  taught,  but  only  occa- 
sionally. 

3008.  Do  you  attach  more  importance  to  the  experimental  sciences  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  we  found  we  were  not  doing  much  good  in  the  other  sciences. 

3009.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  teaching  of  all  these  subjects  of 
physical  philosophy  is  imperfect,  unless  you  can  make  the  boys  use 
their  own  hands  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3010.  Apart  from  these  points  the  general  system  of  the  school  is 
nearly  as  it  was  constructed  originally  ? — ^Very  nearly  indeed. 

3011.  Was  the  school  originally  constructed  with  the  distinct  object 
of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  middle  class  in  London  ? — Yes,  and  also 
supplying  a  better  education  to  the  highest  class  ;  we  always  included 
that. 

3012.  You  teach  French,  sometimes  German,  Latin,  mathematics, 
sometimes  Greek,  and  physical  science  ? — Yes. 

11643.  X 
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T.  H.  Key,         3013.  Yott  have  other  English  subjectfl  ?— Yes. 
M.A.,F.B.S.       3014.  What  English  subjects  do  you  teach  ?— We  have  several 
3rdMa7i865    *>*'^®"»  fi'"^*  °f  *^1  *here  is  the  English  language  itself. 

^  ■  3015.  In  what  way  do  you  teach  the  English  language  r — ^In  the 
lowest  classes  we  do  not  teach  systematic  grammar  ^  my  owa  belief 
is  that  a  boy  learns  grammar  better  from  his  Latin  than  from  his 
English  books.  I  remember  that  as  a  boy  at  school  I  never  saw  an 
English  grammar,  but  I  do  not  think  I  suffered  from  it ;  I  think  I 
learnt  my  English  grammar  indirectly  from  my  Latin  and  Greek. 

3016.  Yon  have  attended  particularly  to  the  science  of  grammar  ? — 
Yes,  and  to  language  in  general.  We  have  a  higher  class  in  English 
language  which  deals  with  it  in  a  more  complete  manner,  far  beyond 
what  is  taught  in  our  ordinary  books.  I  always  implore  the  grammar 
masters  not  to  bother  the  boys  with  grammatical  definitions  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school,  but  just  to  see  that  they  write  good  English, 
very  much  without  rules,  and  when  there  is-an  error  to  point  it  out.  I 
believe  the  boys  learn  to  write  English  better  in  that  way.   -  • 

3017.  Do  you  practise  them  throughout  the  school  regularly  in 
English  composition  ? — Those  boys  who  do  not  learn-  Latin  have  a 
very  large  amount  of  English  composition.  They  have' a  lesson  every 
day  without  exception.  Those  who  are  learning  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
and  mathematics  have  little  other  instruction  in  English  than  what  they 
get  in  the  translation  from  those  languages. 

3018.  Do  you  apprehend  that  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek,-  if  pro- 
perly taught,  they  cannot  fail  to  learn  English  at  the  same  tune  ? — I 
should  say  so. 

3019.  Do  they  learn  any  general  modern  history  ? — Only  English 
history. 

3020.  They  do  learn  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  learn  it 
successfully.  If  I  had  my  own  way  I  would  strike  out  the  formal 
teaching  of  English  history  altogether.  First  of  all  I  think  the  study 
■of  history  is  greatly  over-valued.  I  give  you  my  opinion  for  what  it 
is  worth  ;  but  such  is  my  opinion.  We  learn  very  little  philosophy  from 
it  ;  we.  load  our  heads  with  facts,  not  always  facts,  and  with  dates 
which  when  remembered  are  not  worth  remembering.  I  am  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  to  the  study  of  history.  I  would  strike  it  out  of  all 
examinations,  although  at  Oxford  I  see  there  is  great  value  attached 
to  it. 

3021.  Do  they  learn  geography? — Yes,  but  not  so  much  political 
geography  as  physical  geography.  We  have  Cornwall's  little  book, 
and  Hughes's  Physical  Geography.  Those  are  the  two  books  we 
use.  I  always  hold  that  the  maps  are  the  best  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  constant  habit  of  referring  to  maps  which  they  have  before 
them. 

3022.  Do  they  make  maps  themselves  ? — ^A  little,  but  I  do  not  care 
much  about  that. 

3023.  Do  they  learn  music  ? — None.  We  have  once  or  twice  tried 
a  singing  class,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  it.  It  was  outside  the  school- 
hours,  and  the  boys  considered  it  a  sort  of  punishment  to  have  to 
learn  in  playtime  a  thing  of  that  kind.  It  did  not  succeed,  and  we 
gave  it  up. 

3024.  Do  they  learn  drawing  ? — Yes.  We  have  a  very  large 
staff  of  drawing  masters.  They  are  all  men  of  high  station  in  their 
art.  They  are  all,  I  believe,  students  who  have  won  special  prizes  in 
the  Royal  Academy. 

3025.  Does  that  seem  to  be  valued  by  the  parents  of  the  middle 
class  ? — ^I  think  it  is.     I  check  it  as  far  as  I  can  with  the  little  boys. 
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and  purpose  to  check  it  more,  and  to  make  this  rule  that  no  boy  shall    wj^'-p^'a 
learn  drawing  who  cannot  write  fairly  well.  '    '  ' 

3026.  Do  you  teach  writing  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  school  ? — ;Yes,  3rd  May  1865. 
in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  school.  : 

3027.  You  have  a  writing  master  ? — Yes,  a  writing  master  of  very 
great  ability  in  his  line  ;  indeed  a  man  of  ability  generally*  We  have 
two  writing  masters,  but  one  devotes  the  whole  of  the  afternoons  to  it, 
and  the  ot^er  only  a  small  portion. 

3028.  Let  me  understand  with  reference  to  the  option  you  mentioned. 
Surely  the  option  of  the  parents  does  not  extend  to  all  these  branches  ; 
is  arithmetic,  for  instance,  entirely  optional  ?^-I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
optional,  but  I  never  came  across  a  parent  who  did  not  wish  .his  son  to 
learn  it.  If  they  have  the  option  they  never  make  use  of  it.  Now 
and  then  a  boy  has  already  advanced  so  far  in  arithmetic  ■  that  he 
takes  mathematics  in  place  of  it,  but  then  mathematics  is  a  continuation 
of  arithmetic. 

3029.  What  are  the  school-hours  ? — We  have  made  a  sUght  altera- 
tion this  last  year  in  that  respect.  It  is  now  from  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning  to  half-past  twelve  ;  that  is  the  morning  school,  and  runs 
throngh  all  the  days  of  the  week.  We  open  again  for  school  at  half- 
past  one,  leaving  an  hour  interval,  and  go  on  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  till  a  quarter  to  four ;  that  is  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  leaving  out  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

3030.  Are  those  half-holidays  ? — They  are  half-holidays  for  those 
boys  who  learn  neither  drawing  nor  German.  Saturday  is  a  half- 
holiday  for  nearly  everybody,  for  I  always  recommend  that  the  boy 
should  only  take  one  lesson  a  week  in  drawing,  a  two-hour  lesson,  and 
the  parents  usually  select  Wednesday  for  that  purpose.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  we  have  no  German  taught,  ■  for  two  reasons  ;  first  of  all, 
the  Jews  value  German  more  than  the  average  of  the  boys,  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Very  often  they  have  a  German  connexion.  In 
the  next  place,  our  chief  teacher  of  German  happens  himsdf  to  be  a 
Jew,  and  therefore  no  German  is  taught  on  the  Saturday. 

3031.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Latin  for  the  boys,  I  am  speaking  of  boys  of  the  middle  class  ?  Do  you 
consider  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  information,  or  the  possession  of 
certain  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  much  value  to  them  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
Latin  authors  is  of  service  to  any  but  a  few.  Those  who  are  going 
into  mercantile  life  rarely  get  the  facility  ;  but  I  value  the  study  of 
Latin  first  of  all  as  teaching  them  grammar  generally. 

3032.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  consider  the  general 
value  of  the  learning  of  Latin  as  a  mental  discipline  and  a  part  of 
instruction  as  much  in  proportion  for  the  middle  class  as  it  is  for  the 
upper  class  ? — ^Not  in  the  same  proportion. 

3033.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  a  matter  generally  inquired  into 
as  to  boys  who  come  at  13  or  14  which  of  them  come  from  schools  and 
which  come  direct  from  home  ? — The  majority  come  from  schools  ;  a 
very  small  number  come  from  home  ;  and  then  chiefly  because  ill- health 
has  prevented  their  going  to  school.  Now  and  then  the  parent 
happens  to  have  the  power  of  teaching. 

3034.  Generally  speaking,  without  much  distinction  as  far  as  the 
schools  go,  these  middle-class  boys  generally  come  to  you  from  these 
other  schools  in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  mental  development  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  some  cases  where  the  boys  come  with  a  good  sound  thorough 
knowledge  they  are  sent  to  our  school  because  the  father  thinks  they 

X  2 
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T.  H.  Key,     have  had  enough  Latin  and  the  other  part  of  their  education  has  been 
M.A.,F.B.S.  neglected. 
,  ~     '  3035.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Your  experience  does  not  seem  to  have  given 

'__^___      y°"  *  ^^'"7  ^'^S^  i<^^*  °^  *^^  judgment  of  parents  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  children  very  often  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3036.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  believe  that  the  parents  of  the 
middle  class  have  any  very  clear  appreciation  of  the  value  of  intellectual 
education  for  their  children  ? — On  the  whole,  not.  Still  I  may  mention 
this  that  I  have  sometimes  had  letters  from  parents  on  their  sons  leaving 
the  school,  and  I  find  this  kind  of  statement  not  unfrequent  with  intelli- 
gent parents,  "  I  thank  you,  not  for  the  knowledge  my  boy  has  obtained, 
"  but  for  the  habits  of  mind  and  the  power  of  thought  which  he  has- 
"  acquired." 

3037.  Do  more  than  a  small  proportion  go  as  far  as  the  differential 
calculus  ? — ^A  very  small  number.  It  is  quite  exceptional.  It  is  only 
in  our  highest  class  that  we  touch  it  at  all,  and  our  highest  class  in 
mathematics  seldom  contains  more  than  15  boys. 

3038.  Will  more  than  a  small  proportion  go  thoroughly  through 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections  ? — ^Plane  trigonometry  they  wiU. 

3039.  A  good  many  will  ? — Instead  of  saying  14  or  15, 1  may  add 
another  25. 

3040.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  In  the  Greek  class  is  the  Greek 
Testament  studied  ? — ^No. 

3041.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of 
.  physical  science  for  a  general  commercial  education  ? — If  a  subject  like 

botany  is  included,  I  should  say  it  does  but  very  little  good  indeed. 

3042.  Chemistry  for  instance  ? —  WeU,  there  I  think  there  is  a 
practical  advantage  in  the  study  of  even  a  little  chemistry  ;  it  is  so 
much  connected  with  life.  AU  our  manufactures  at  the  present  day 
are  becoming  scientific  manufactures.  A  man  must  be  a  chemist,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  manufacture  he  may  be  ;  if  he  is,  a  dealer 
in  iron,  or  any  fabric  whatever,  chemistry  is  always  essential.  I  may 
mention  that  my  own  sou,  who  went  through  the  school  (I  am  talking 
of  my  youngest  son,  for  they  were  all  there),  was  in  one  of  the  highest 
classes  in  mathematics.  He  was  reading  Aristophanes  in  Greek,  and 
Horace,  Cicero,  and  Livy  in  Latin,  and  was  a  very  fair  scholar.  I 
intended  him  for  commercial  life.  I  placed  him  in  the  college,  and  I 
gave  him  botany  and  chemistry.  He  instantly  set  to  at  chemistry  with 
a  vigour  that  rather  surprised  his  competitors,  for  at  the  age  of  16  he 
got  the  two  gold  medals  for  theoretic  chemistry  and  practical  chemistry, 
against  men  who  had  studied  it  for  two  and  more  years. 

3043.  Had  he  been  previously  taught  in  the  school  ? — No.  He  had 
learnt  no  chemistry  in  the  school,  but  had  been  dealing  with  the  other 
subjects.  I  said  while  in  the  school  he  should  not  take  physical 
science,  because  I  intended  him  to  be  two  years  in  the  college. 

3044.  Do  you  find  that  parents  generally  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  physical  science  ? — I  think  so. 

3045.  More  perhaps  than  they  used  to  be  ? — As  regards  chemistry 
especially. 

3046.  Do  you  find  that  the  tradesmen  as  a  class  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children  as  the  other  class  of  parents  ? — ^I 
think  they  generally  leave  it  more  absolutely  to  our  advice.  They 
show  their  sense  in  that  respect. 

3047.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  council  interfere  at  all  in  the  studies, 
or  do  they  leave  it  altogether  to  you  ? — I  make  a  report  to  the  council 
every  year,  and  we  then  have  a  conference  at  Sir  Edward  Ryan's 
chambers,  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.    He  is  one  of 
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the  school  committee.    I  do  not  see  the  whole  council  of  24,  hut  some     T.  H.  Key, 
half  dozen  of  them  selected  specially  to  look  after  the  school.    I  make   •^•■^>  FS.S. 
a  formal  report  to  them  in  -writing,  and  then  there  are  other  matters       ,~     ' 
for  discussion.     They  pick  up  evidence  here,  there,  and  everywhere,     ^      ^^ 
and  -we  have  an  interview  of  some  duration,  and  they  make  a  report  to 
the  council. 

3048.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  under  their 
control  as  to  the  whole  matter  of  instruction  in  the  school  ? — Decidedly. 

3049.  But  practically  they  leave  it  very  much  to  you  ? — ^Very  much 
to  me. 

3050.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  method  of  your  system  that  parents  are  permitted  to  select  the 
system  of  instruction  for  their  children ;  in  your  experience  do  you 
consider  that  they  on  the  whole  have  chosen  wisely  ? — I  think  so.  On 
the  whole  I  am  decidedly  satisfied  with  it.  I  now  and  then  discuss  a 
point  with  them  if  I  think  they  are  wrong,  and  they  generally  yield 
to  my  opinion. 

3051.  (Lord  LyUelton.')  Do  they  not  almost  always  consult  you  as 
a  matter  of  fact  ? — ^No  boy  comes  to  the  school  without  my  seeing  both 
him  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  the  vice-master  seeing  them.  We 
have  a  vice-master  in  the  school  now,  and  have  had  for  18  months. 

3052.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Should  you  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  that  system  in  other  schools  if  you  had  the 
opportunity  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  I  should. 

3053.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  At  what  age  do  your  boys  begin  the  study  of 
physical  science  ? — Our  rule  is  this,  that  they  shall  not  commence  that 
study  till  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  fractions,  vulgar  and 
decimal,  and  that  brings  them  up  to  the  age  of  13  or  14. 

3054.  Do  they  begin  the  study  of  chemistry  so  early  as  that  ?— 
Sometimes.     The  young  man  I  spoke  of,  Numa  Hartog,  did. 

3055.  Apart  from  the  simple  utility  of  science,  what  place  do  you 
assign  to  science  as  an  element  of  knowledge  for  educational  training  ? 
— I  think  that  chemistry  is  really  a  very  valuable  thing  for  training  the 
reasoning  powers'^ as  well  as  the  powers  of  observation,  but  the  reason- 
ing powers  particularly.  As  to  botany,  as  generally  taught,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  large  ugly  spelling  book. 

3056.  Have  you  ever  tried  botany  in  the  school  ? — ^A  little. 

3057.  Has  it  been  tried  with  specimens  ?  Has  it  been  demon- 
strative ? — Yes,  but  not  systematically.  My  reasons  for  not  applying 
our  time  to  botany  are  these  : — It  is  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  speci- 
mens in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  boys  in  a  class  to  handle  them  ; 
and  even  then  without  a  magnifying  glass  little  can  be  done.  If  a  boy 
is  not  to  handle  the  objects,  his  observing  powers  are  not  called  into 
play.  But  the  science  of  classification  it  is  said  is  taught  in  botany. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case  in  all  sciences,  in  that  of  language  itself  for 
example.  At  any  I'ate  botany  is  a  better  subject  for  counti-y  schools 
than  for  us. 

3058.  Have  you  ever  introduced  into  your  school  the  study  of  social 
science  ? — ^Yes. 

3059.  You  are  aware  of  the  importance  Mr.  William  Ellis  attaches 
to' the  study  of  social  science  ? — Yes.  I  know  Mr.  William  Ellis  well, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  I  obtained  the  services  of  the  gentleman 
who  takes  our  class. 

3060.  What  place  do  you  give  to  social  science  as  a  useful  study  in 
the  school  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  place  it  above  everything 
except  arithmetic.  You  could  not  have  it  without  arithmetic.  Arith- 
metic is  a  condition  precedent.     I  attach  the  very  greatest  value  in 
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T.H.Key,     subsequent  life  to  it.      The  questiona  of  a  moral  diaracter  connected 
M.A.,  F.R.S.   with  it  I  attach  a. great  value  to.     The  master  that  we  hare  includes 

~  this  view  of  the  subject  in  his  lessons.     He  is  Mr.  Shields. 

3rd  May  1865.  g^gj  j  ajjo^j^  ^ye  very  glad  if  you  could  make  any  statement-  that 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  appreciate  the  value  which  you  attach 
to  social  science  as  an  educational  element  in  the  school  ? — Perhaps 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  give  the  questions- that  were 
asked  in  the  examination  at  the  end  -of  last  year. 

5062.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What 'are  the  reasons  of  the  great  importance 
you  attach  to  social  science  ? — ^Its  bearing  upon  morality,  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  those  branches  of  political  economy  which  come  home  to 
every  man.  I  do  not  mean  the  recondite  questions  which  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  such  as  he  alone  can  deal  with,  but  the  every-day  ques^ 
tions,  such  as  free  trade. 

3063.  And  ethics  ?— Yes. 

3064.  What  are  the  books  which  you  employ  in  teaching  ethics  ? — 
We  use  the  "  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life,"  a  little  eighteen-penny 
book,  for  social  science,  and  this  deals  incidentally  with  others. 

3065.  Beferring  to  ethics  proper,  what  are  the  books  which  you 
use'  ? — We  have  no  other  books  but  that. 

3066..  Tou  do  not  employ  any  book  upon  pure  ethics  ? — ^No. 

3067.  (Dr^  Storrar.)  Any  ethical  instruction  in  the  school,  in  fact, 
is  developed' in  the  teaching  of 'social  science  ? — Yes,  and  the  teaching 
of  other  things  too. 

3068.  But  specially  that  ?— Yes. 

3069.  Then  do  you  attach  importance  to  it  simply  for  its  utility  or 
as  a  means  of  educational  exercise,  or  bcih  ? — Very  decidedly  both. 
It  is  useful  directly  in  its  application,  and  it  is  useful  also  in  the  exer- 
cise which  it  gives  to  the  mind. 

3070.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  the  boys  show  a  disposition  to 
attend  to  this  branch  of  study  ? — We  have  some  50  boys  every  year.  I 
think  it  was  60,  and  in  the  present  year  has  been  about  50.  Here  again 
we  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  class  until  they  have  made  good 
advance  in  arithmetic,  and  even  then  many  boys  have  got  other  studies 
which  preclude  their  taking  it  up.  If  I  know  that  a  boy  is  going  into 
the  college  I  never  press  it,  because  he  can  take  the  subject  up  under 
Professor  Waley. 

3071.  You  also  insist  on  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  sub- 
stratum ? — Yes.     All  such  instruction  must  be  based  on  arithmetic. 

3072.  How  is  the  discipline  of  the  school  enforced  ? — First  of  all, 
we  have  no  corporal  punishment  whatever. 

3073.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  never  have  had  ? — And  never  have 
had. 

3074.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  punishment  have  you  ? — ^We  detain  a 
boy  an  hour  after  the  time  occasionally. 

3075.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  does  he  do  ? — One  of  the  masters 
remains  with  the  boys  so  detained. 

3076.  What  do  the  boys  do  during  that  hour  ? — Sometimes  nothing. 
It  is  then  a  mere  hour  of  detention  and  doing  nothing,  which  is  more 
painful  to  them. 

3077.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  that  very  detaining  of  them  in 
absolute  and  enforced  idleness  is  a  severe  punishment  ? — I  believe  it  is 
to  many  of  the  boys. 

3078.  More  than  if  they  had  something  to  do  ? — I  think  so. 

3079.  You  do  not  always  do  so  ? — No.  The  number  of  those  de- 
tained is  very  small.  The  boys  who  are  disorderly  are  first  of  all 
spoken  to  by  the  master  in  whose  presence  the  disorder  occurs.    If  the 
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habit  becomes  inveterate,  then  they  are  brought  either  before  the  vice-  T.  H.  Key, 

master  or  before  myself,  and  occasionally,  but  in  very  rare  instances,  ^-A.,  F.Ii.S. 
we  get  rid  of  a  boy.     That  is  quite  exceptional.  "" — 

3080.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  1 

a  school  where  there  are  no  boarders  as  to  discipline  as  in  a  school 

where  you  have  to  take  care  of  the  boys  during  24  hours  ? — Quite  so  j 
but  the  main  thing  of  all  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  we  make  a  monthly 
report  to  the  parents  for  every  class  that  the  boy  attends. 

3081.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Of  conduct  as  well  as  progress  ? — There 
are  several  heads.  First,  the  place  the  boy  occupies  in  his  class,  the 
number  of  the  class,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class,  the  highest  place, 
the  lowest  place  are  given  ;  and  then  three  other  items,  diligence,  pro- 
gress, and  conduct.    It  is  in  a  tabular  form. 

3082.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  make  use  of  the  boys  themselves  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  other  boys  ? — ^No  ;  only  an  elder  brother 
may  be  asked  to  watch  over  and  advise  a  younger  brother. 

3083.  There  is  no  system  of  monitors  ? — ^No. 

3084.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  powers  are  reserved  to  the  head 
master  in  the  way  of  punishment  ? — Without  even  consulting  the 
council,  I  have  the  power  of  recommending  a  parent,  if  I  think  right, 
to  remove  a  boy. 

3085.  Have  you  the  power  of  expulsion  ? — I  should  say  not. 

3086.  Has  the  case  never  occurred  ? — The  parents  always  remove 
the  boy  without  my  going  to  the  last  resort.  If  they  did  resist,  I  should 
then  refer  the  matter  to  our  council,  and  leave  them  to  enforce  the  last 
punishment.  I  do  not  like  to  enforce  it.  I  think  it  is  too  severe  a 
punishment. 

3087.  You  have  the  power  without  the  consent  of  the  council  of 
advising  a  parent  to  remove  a  boy  ? — ^Yes. 

3088.  Are  there  any  particular  punishments  which  it  is  only  for  the 
head  master  to  inflict,  and  not  for  the  under  mastei's  ? — We  have  what 
we  call  a  punishment  book,  and  no  master  is  allowed  to  punish  a  boy 
unless  he  enters  it  in  that  book,  giving  his  own  name,  the  name  of 
the  boy,  the  punishment,  and  the  reason  for  the  punishment.  Those 
particulars  are  regularly  kept.  Myself  and  the  vice-master  alone  have 
the  power  of  ordering  a  boy  into  solitary  confinement,  a  punishment  ta 
which  we  very  rarely  resort. 

3089.  Subject  to  that  the  under  masters  inflict  punishment  ? — Yes.. 
Either  I  or  the  vice-master  see  the  book  every  day,  and  therefore  we 
can  cancel  a  punishment  if  we  choose.  We  can  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  if  we  thought  it  right  of  course  we  should  do  it. 

3090.  That  is  after  the  punishment  has  been  inflicted  ? — 'No  ;  for 
the  entry  in  the  so-caUed  black  book  is  commonly  seen  before  the  hour 
for  punishment  (3.45)  arrives. 

3091.  Do  you  find  any  diflference  between  the  boys  of  the  upper 
class  and  the  boys  somewhat  below,  or  of  the  middle  class,  as  to  trac- 
tability  and  such  points? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

3092.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  at  aU  attempt  to  exercise  any 
discipline  over  the  boys  when  away  from  school  in  the  streets  ? — If  I 
knew  of  any  misconduct  in  the  street  I  should  notice  it ;  but  I  am  not 
likely  to  know  of  it. 

3093.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 
—Only  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  some  of  those  go  home, 
and  many  do  not.  No  boy  is  allowed  to  go  home  except  he  first  obtains 
the  sanction  of  the  parents,  backed  by  me.  We  have  a  printed  pass 
which  is  not  given  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parents. 
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T.  H.  Key,         3094.  Can  you  give  them  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

M.A.,F.lt.S.   For  those  who  wish  it  dinner  is  supplied.     I  suppose  30  or  40  boys 

~     ;„„,    dine  there  ;  many  bring  their  lunch,  some  get  their  lunch  at  school, 
3rd  May  1865.         j  i,      "^  >  8  ' 

■'  and  some  go  home. 

3095.  But  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  they  are  allowed  to  go 
home  ? — ^Yes  ;  not  only  to  go  home,  but  to  go  to  a  friend's  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

3096.  There  are  several  boys  boarding  with  the  masters  ? — Yes  ; 
but  no  very  large  number. 

3097.  Is  that  left  entirely  to  the  masters,  or  have  you,  as  head 
master,  any  control  over  it  ? — None  whatever.  I  leave  the  arrange- 
ments entirely  to  the  parent  and  the  master.  I  do  not  even  say  a  word 
about  the  terms.     I  leave  them  to  decide  as  to  terms. 

3098.  Practically,  they  ai-e  nearly  the  same  terms  ? — No  ;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difiFerence. 

3099.  But  the  authorities  of  the  school  do  not  assume  any  responsi- 
bility ? — ^None  whatever. 

3100.  (Dr.  Storrar.')  In  fact  any  person,  whether  a  master  or  not, 
might  open  a  boarding  house  and  take  in  boys  to  board  who  attend 
University  College  school  ? — They  do  do  it. 

3101.  Do  the  boys  in  the  school  learn  lessons,  or  are  they  occupied 
in  saying  lessons  which  they  have  learned  at  home  ? — Chiefly  in  saying 
lessons  ;  a  little  in  learning  lessons.  For  instance  :  they  are  writing 
Latin  and  Greek  exercises  very  often  in  the  class.  No  boy  is  with  his 
master  more  than  an  hour  a  day  in  mathematics  ;  then  he  has  to 
prepare  the  lesson  at  home  ;  he  has  to  prepare  his  lessons  from  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  at  home.  This  is  less  the  case  with  exercises.  They 
do  part  of  them  at  home  ;  but  I  always  recommend  the  master,  if 
possible,  to  let  the  boy  do  the  exercise  under  his  eye,  so  that  he  may 
see  it  is  his  own  doing. 

3102.  To  go  back  to  a  former  answer  of  yours,  you  say  that  you 
require  boys  \o  have  attained  to  the  third  class  in  Latin  before  they  are 
permitted  to  commence  Greek  ? — ^Yes. 

3103.  What  stage  of  acquirement  in  Latin  would  that  imply  ? — 
They  can  read  Csesar. 

3104.  (Lord Lyttelton.')  Are  your  classical  and  mathematical  masters 
generally  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  ? — Our  chief  assistant  master  in 
classics  took  a  first  class  at  Cambridge.  Then  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was 
with  us  for  very  many  years,  as  our  chief  mathematical  master,  was  a 
Cambridge  man  ;  Mr.  Hirst  was  educated  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg, 
but  has  a  European  reputation.  A  second  wrangler  was  a  rival  com- 
petitor of  his,  but  Professor  Sylvester  said,  "  Take  Mr.  Hirst  in  pre- 
"  forence  to  any  second  wrangler  that  ever  existed."  We  do  not  tie 
ourselves  down  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  Mr.  George  De 
Morgan,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hirst,  was  of  the  University  of  London, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  with  such  distinction  that  he  was 
pronounced,  I  am  told,  by  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  examina- 
tion (themselves  both  senior  wranglers),  to  be  equal  in  calibre  to  the 
best  men  of  Cambridge.  He  had  been  educated  in  our  own  school 
and  college.     I  am  at  this  moment  looking  out  for  a  successor  to  him. 

3105.  Has  it  been  more  usual  than  not  to  have  university  men  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  highest  departments. 

3106.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  When  you  speak  of  university  men  you  mean 
of  course,  men  from  the  University  of  London  as  well  as  ii-om  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  —  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.    They  are  chiefly  from  Cambridge.     We  have 
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yevj  few  from  Oxford.    I  believe  that  is  chiefly  so,  because  I  am  myself  T.  H.  Key, 

from  and  have  relations  with  Cambridge.  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

3107.  You  have  some  from  the  University  of  London  ? — ^Yes,  ,'     " 

3108.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  system  of  prizes  or  exhibitions,  ^^        ' 
or  other  rewards  of  that  kind  held  out  to  the  boys  ? — We  have  prizes 

every  year,  small  book-prizes, — only  book-prizes. 

3109.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  attached  to  the  school  ? — None 
whatever,  besides  the  HoUoway  exhibitions. 

3110.  Do  you  believe  that  these  prizes  operate  very  advantageously  ? 
— ^I  attach  value  to  them,  decidedly.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that. 

3111.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  prizes?  For  what  do  you  give 
them  ? — ^We  give  them  for  every  subject  that  is  taught  in  the  school, 
without  a  single  exception. 

3112.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Prizes  in  each  class? — ^In  every  class,  for 
English,  geography,  history,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Hebrew, 
mathematics,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  writing,  social  science,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

3113.  Are  they  given  on  a  special  examination,  or  are  there  marks 
going  on  through  the  term  ? — No  ;  they  are  given  on  the  result  of 
three  examinations.  We  divide  our  year  into  three  terms.  At  the 
end  of  every  term  there  is  an  examination,  and  the  results  of  those 
examinations  are  put  together,  and  the  prizes  awarded  accordingly. 

3114.  Are  your  prizes  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  boys? — ^I 
find  that  we  have  altogether,  in  all  the  subjects,  not  less  than  180 
prizes.  We  give  them  for  each  subject,  and  the  same  boy  may  get 
some  eight  prizes. 

3115.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  prizes  are  small  ? — Yes.  There  is  one' 
five  pounds  prize,  which  is  the  result  of  an  endowment  ;  that  is  the 
highest  mathematical  prize. 

3116.  Is  that  given  in  money,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  book  ? — In  books. 
It  is  in  honour  of  Mr.  Cook,  our  late  master.  It  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription of  the  boys  themselves,  in  his  honour.  It  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  awarded  to  the  best  proficient  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  and  is  called  "  the  Cook  prize." 

3117.  Are  there  any  playgrounds  attached  to  the  school? — One 
good-sized  playground,  and  alongside  of  it  a  gymnastic  ground. 

3118.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  size  of  the  ground  ? — I  have 
seen  five  petty  games  of  cricket  going  on  simultaneously. 

3119.  You  have  a  gymnasium  at  the  side  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  a  fives 
court  inclosed,  besides  a  fives  court  in  the  open  air. 

3120.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  means  of  carrying  on  games 
under  cover  in  bad  weather  ? — Only  in  the  inclosed  fives  court.  We 
have  a  place  where  boys  can  go  for  a  short  time  in  case  of  a  shower  of 
rain,  but  we  have  not  what  we  should  desire  to  have,  a  large  covered 
place  for  the  boys  in  their  play  hours. 

3121.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  gymnastics  part  of  the  school 
duties  ? — No  ;  it  is  left  voluntary.  In  the  lower  school  drilling  is 
compulsoiy  for  the  little  boys. 

3122.  Are  the  masters  present  during  the  games,  or  do  they  take 
part  in  them  ? — Some  do.  A  few  of  the  younger  masters  play  at 
cricket  with  them,  and  when  they  have  a  contest  with  other  schools 
they  very  often  go  with  them. 

3123.  You  have  not  any  surveillance  over  the  boys  during  their 
games  ? — Only  in  the  playground.  In  the  playground  we  always  have 
a  seijeant  present. 
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T.  H.  Key,         3124.  But  one  of  the  masters  is  not  bound  to  be  present  ? — ^No.     Wo 
M.A.,  F.JR.S.   prefer  a  sensible  Serjeant  to  a  master  for  that  purpose. 

'     ~  3125.  The   seijeant    would  have  to  report  to  the  authorities  ? — 

'      ^^        ■    Yes,  he  would  report  any  disorder. 

3126.  When  do  the  boys  play  ? — Some  boys  will  come  before  half-- 
past  nine  in  the  morning.  They  can  have  a  game  of  rough  cricket 
then.     It  is  on  gravel,  and  of  course  very  rough  cricket. 

3127.  There  is  no  grass  ? — No.  Then  they  have  an  hour  again  from 
half-past  twelve  to  half-past  one. 

3128.  They  have  their  luncheon  or  dinner  then  ? — Still,  many  of  them 
manage  to  play  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  At  a  quarts'  to 
four  they  come  out  again,  and  they  may  stay  until  six  o'clock.  Then 
again,  they  have  two  half-holidays,  on  Wednesday  and  on  Saturday. 

3129.  Do  you  attach  importance,  in  respect  of  the  social  training  of 
boys,  to  their  playing  together  ? — Decidedly. 

3130.  {Lord  Taunt07i.)  Have  any  of  the  boys  authority  over  the 
others  as  to  discipline  ? — ^No.  The  only  way  in  which  they  have 
authority  over  their  comrades  is  this  :  a  cricket  club  is  formed  and 
they  make  their  own  choice.  I  have  known,  now  and  then,  a  boy  to 
be  excluded  from  a  cricket  club.  His  schoolfellows  do  not  like  him  for 
some  reason  or  other.  I  have  always  left  that  to  them,  and  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  power  of  exclusion  has  been  judiciously 
applied.  There  has  been  a  reason  for  it,  and  the  boy  is  benefited  by 
it.  Perhaps  he  is  a  bad  tempered  boy,  or  a  not  altogether  truthful 
boy,  and  the  discipline  he  receives  in  the  play- ground  from  his 
comrades  produces  in  him  effects  of  a  beneficial  character. 

3131.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  let  the  boys  regulate  their  own  games  ? 
—Yes.  We  do  not  allow  betting  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  do 
not  allow  marbles  ;  that  is  prohibited. 

3132.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Why  ?  —  First  of  all  there  is  a  little 
gambling  in  it ;  in  the  next  place,  there  is  no  exercise,  very  little 
skiU,  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt ;  the  ball  games  also  interfere  with  it. 
In  point  of  fact  the  thing  has  been  forgotten.  It  is  known  that  marbles 
are  not  played,  and  the  question  is  never  raised  now. 

3133.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  authorities  to 
endeavour  to  get  larger  playgrounds  with  more  grass  ? — We  have  not 
the  pecuniary  means  to  do  it.  Our  boys  very  often  form  a  club  or  clubs 
at  what  they  call  the  Eton  ground.  It  is  a  cricket  ground  on  the  Eton 
estate,  near  Primrose  hill.  They  go  there,  and  they  subscribe  among 
themselves.  They  almost  invariably  have  one  or  two  clubs  there,  and 
they  go  and  practise  there. 

3134.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school? — 
The  Commission  will  understand  that  a  boy  may  be  in  the  highest 
class  in  Latin  and  not  in  the  highest  class  in  French,  in  short,  that  we 
have  no  one  highest  class  for  all  subjects.  The  number  of  boys  in  the 
highest  Latin  class  is  23. 

3135.  Have  those  boys,  by  a  sort  of  natural  effect,  an  authority  over 
the  rest  of  the  school  ? — I  think  they  have  an  influence,  but  nothing 
more  than  an  influence.     There  is  no  formal  authority. 

3136.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  difliculty  in  getting  effective- 
teachers  ? — ^Where  we  have  most  difficulty  is  in  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  experimentally. 

3137.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  those  questions  which  have 
lately  been  agitated  in  reference  to  the  certification  and  registration  of 
schoolmasters  ? — ^Not  at  all.     I  have  not  looked  at  the  question  at  all. 

3138.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  or  not  that 
there  should  be  any  system  of  certification  of  schoolmasters  ?: — I  do  not 
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think  I  am  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  for  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
facts  at  all. 

3139.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors  ? — No;  I  have  been  invited  several  times,  but  have 
always  declined. 

3140.  You  observe  considerable  deficiencies  in  the  conduct  of  the 
private  schools  of  the  middle  class  ? — I  know  it  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  the  boys  that  come  to  me,  but  not  in  any  other  way.  My 
personal  experience  is  limited  to  the  one  private  school  (more  strictly 
a  grammar  school  in  Hertfordshire,  founded  by  Bishop  Seth  Ward), 
where  I  was  a  pupil  for  nearly  ten  years  ;  and  I  have  always  looked 
back  upon  my  instructors  in  that  school  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 
Latin,  French,  mathematics  and  arithmetic  were  well  taught  there  ; 
Greek  also  fairly  well. 

Adjourned. 


Taesday,  9th  Kay  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 

Lord  Stanlet. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Peter  Mason,  Esq.,  B.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  C.  P.  Mason, 

3141.  I  believe  you  are  a  Fellow  of  University  College,  London,  and  _!! ' 

a  Graduate  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  London  ? — ^I  am.  gth  May  1865. 

3142.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  author  of  the  very  favourably  known      

English  Grammar  ? —  I  am  the  author  of  that  work. 

3143.  I  believe  you  are  a  Nonconformist  ? — I  am. 

3144.  What  educational  institution  are  you  connected  with  ? — I  am 
the  principal  of  a  private  school. 

3 145.  Where  ? — At  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell. 

3146.  You  are  the  head  master  of  that  school  ? — Yes,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  it. 

3147.  It  is  strictly  a  private  school  ? — Strictly. 

3148.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  body  of  proprietors  ? — Not  at  aU. 

3149.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  school  ? — Be- 
tween 15  and  16  years. 

3150.  Did  you  found  it  yourself,  or  did  you  succeed  to  it  ? — I  suc- 
ceeded the  founder  after  having  joined  him  some  three  years  as  a 
partner. 

3151.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  in  the  school  ? — About  120. 

3152.  Are  they  chiefly  boarders  ? — The  greater  part  are  boarders  ; 
about  64  or  65. 

3153.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  us  what  is  the  expense  to 
a  boy  at  your  school  for  board  and  tuition  ? — Not  at  all.     The  ordinary: 
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C.  P.  Mason,  School  terms  vary  from  40  guineas  to  60  guineas  a  year,  according  to 

Esq.,  B.A.     the  age  of  the  pupil.    There  are  other  items  which  will  come  to  about 

9thMa~~i865    fi^^  g'^i'^fi^s  or  six  guineas  per  annum  more  for  miscellaneous  things, 

^        ■  not  including  drawing  and  music,  which  are  chai'ged  as  extras  if  the 

pupils  learn  them. 

3154.  From  what  rank  of  society  may  it  be  said  that  your  pupils 
generally  come  ? — ^From  the  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  classes,  as  you 
may  suppose  from  the  terms.  They  are  sons  of  professional  gentlemen, 
doctors,  lawyers,  occasionally  Independent  ministers,  now  and  then  even 
clergymen,  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  merchants,  and  others  engaged 
in  business. 

3155.  By  "  clergymen  "  do  you  mean  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  do  not  often  have  their  sons. 

3156.  (Jlfr.  Acland.)  "What  do  you  mean  by  Independent  ministers  ? 
— Nonconformist  ministers. 

3157.  Not  particularly  Independent  ministers  ? — No  ;  but  it  hap- 
pens more  usually  to  be  so.  I  am  a  Nonconformist  of  the  Independent 
branch. 

3158.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  boys  educated  at  your  school  fre- 
quently go  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  afterwards  ? — 
Very  rarely  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  more  than  one  who  went 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

3159.  They  go  to  the  University  of  London  ? — Some  go  to  the 
University  of  London,  though  not  often.  The  majority  of  my  pupils 
go  either  to  business,  or  to  a  lawyer's  office,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

3160.  Do  any  number  of  your  pupils  matriculate  at  the  University  of 
London  ? — ^Not  very  often  now  ;  perhaps  one  a  year  on  the  average. 
Formerly  more  used  to  matriculate,  as  I  sent  them  into  the  matricula- 
tion examination  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge examinations  as  a  test  of  their  proficiency,  so  that  at  that  time  I 
used  to  send  up  more.  That  particular  object  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary, I  send  more  to  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  local  examinations. 

3161.  Have  they  been  successful  at  those  examinations  ? — Yes,  my 
boys  have  been  remarkably  successful.  One  year  I  sent  up  a  larger 
number  of  successful  candidates  than  any  other  school  in  the  country, 
including  the  Collegiate  School  of  Liverpool,  and  other  large  schools  of 
that  calibre. 

3162.  {Lord  Stanley.')  At  what  ages  do  they  generally  come  to  you  ? 
— At  all  ages  ;  from  seven  to  17,  or  even  18. 

3163.  Probably  that  being  the  case  you  are  not  able  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  is  the  average  length  of  their  stay  with  you.  I  suppose 
it  would  vary  very  much  ? — Taking  one  with  another,  including  boys 
who  frequently  come  for  a  single  year  when  they  are  16  or  17,  taking 
pupils  of  all  classes,  I  find  that  on  an  average  they  stay  with  me  about 
3^  years,  hut  then  many  stay  for  only  one  year,  while  many  stay  for 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  years, 

3164.  Do  I  understand  yon  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  with 
you  do  not  go  to  any  place  of  education  afterwards,  but  pass  direct 
from  your  school  into  their  professional  or  business  occupation  ? — The 
majority  do  not  go  to  any  other  place  of  education  afterwards.  Of 
course  some  do,  especially  in  the  case  of  day  pupils  when  their  friends 
remove  to  other  neighbourhoods  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  a  boy 
comes  to  me  as  a  boarder  he  stays  till  he  goes  to  business.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  during  the  15  years  that  I  have  been  there,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  a  dozen  of  the  boys  have  gone  to  any  other 
SchooL 
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3165.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  some  extras  in  every  case  beyond    C.  P.  Mason, 
the  40  guineas  or  60  guineas  ? — The  40,  50,  or  60  guineas  includes  the      -Bsj.,  B.A. 

charges  for  board  and  lodging  and  for  their  education  in  every  branch  

except  music  and  drawing.     There  are  extra  charges  for  washing  and  ^th^ay  1865. 
for  pew  rent,  which  together  amount  to  four  guineas  a  year,  and  as 

the  majority  learn  drilling,  that  comes  to  another  guinea,  making  an 
extra  amount  of  five  guineas  tacked  on  to  the  other. 

3166.  Are  drawing  and  music  compulsory  ? — Not  at  all. 

3167.  The  necessary  expense  therefore  is  from  about  45  or  46 
guineas  to  65  or  66  guineas  ? — Yes. 

3168.  Are  the  majority  of  them  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London  ? — ^Yes,  including  the  day  pupils,  the  majority  are  from 
London  and  the  neighbourhood. 

3169.  But  taking  the  boarders  alone,  are  the  great  majority  from 
London  ? — Yes,  I  think  rather  more  but  not  much  more  than  half 
come  from  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 

3170.  Have  you  any  local  connexion  with  Manchester  and  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  considerable  number  of  friends  in 
Lancashire. 

3171.  What  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  school? — It  was 
commenced  about  26  years  ago. 

3172.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  said  that  most  of  your  pupils  went  into 
business  ;  do  they  go  into  any  particular  business  ? — ^No  ;  business  of 
all  kinds. 

3173.  By  business  do  you  mean  into  merchants'  ofl&ces  ? — Chiefly 
merchants'  offices. 

3174.  They  do  not  go  into  professions  ? — Yes,  frequently.  Some  go 
to  be  lawyers,  others  doctors  ;  of  course  those  usually  go  to  the 
University  first.  Others  go  to  be  architects,  surveyors,  in  fact  to 
almost  every  variety  of  occupation. 

3175.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  many  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  you  had  ? — Three. 

3176.  Have  you  any  now  ? — No. 

3177.  {Mr.  TBaines.)  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  they  leave 
you  to  go  to  business  ? — From  16  to  17. 

3178.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  is  the  fee  for  the  day  boys  ? — Not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  their  dining,  from  16  to  20  guineas  a  year.  If  they 
dine  it  is  from  four  to  five  guineas  a  year  more. 

3179.  I  suppose  the  class  of  boys  is  much  the  same  as  the  boarders  ? 
—Very  much  the  same. 

3180.  Do  they  for  the  most  part  dine  ? — ^Almost  all  do. 

3181.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  provide  it  in  the  building  ? — ^Yes. 

3182.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  find  that  that  sum  covers  the  expense 
of  the  dining  ? — No  ;  but  I  make  it  small  to  tempt  them  to  dine.  I 
object  to  their  going  about  in  the  streets  too  much,  so  I  increase  the 
charge  for  education  and  diminish  that  for  dining  in  order  to  tempt  the 
parents  to  leave  them  the  whole  day. 

3183.  Is  the  duration  of  those  day  boys  at  the  school  much  the  same 
as  the  duration  of  the  boarders  ? — Very  much  the  same,  provided  their 
friends  continue  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  occasionally  they  re- 
move, and  then  of  course  the  boys  go  with  them,  though  not  always  ; 
in  that  case  they  are  frequently  left  as  boarders. 

3184.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  many  assistant  masters  have  you  in  the 
school  ? — Do  you  include  teachers  of  music,  &c.  ? 

3185.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  number  generally  ? — 
I  have  five  regular  assistant  masters  besides  myself  teaching  the  upper 
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.•C^4. 4fiMQR,  school,  and  two  ladies :  who  instruct  the  youngest  classes,  whicht;  are 
:.JE*j.,  B«4.     separated  from  the  others,  forming  a  preparatory  schooL 
.  - —  3186.  What  is  the  aae  of  those  young  children  ? — They  are  from 

3'i87.  Are  they  iept  quite  distinct  from  the  others  ?: — Quite  dis- 
tinct ;  they  have  separate  schoolrooms,  separate  playgrounds,  and  sepa- 
rate bedrooms. 

3188.  In  dhort  it. is  a,  separate  school  ?— .Yes,  except  that  it  happens 
to  be  under  the  same  roof. 

3189.  Speaking  only  of  the  boys  of  a  certain  age,  what  is  about  the 
proportion  of  assistant  masters  to  the  number  of  boys  ?-.-I  generally 
manage  that  no  master  shall  have  tnore  than  about  from  16  to  17 -boys 
to  teach  at  once,  except  in  such  subjects  as  writing,  where  a  master  can 
attend  to  rather  more  boys  ;  the  classes  on  the  average  do  not  exceed 
that  number. 

3190.  Are  there  any  particular  qualifications  which ^you  consider 
necessary  for  the  assistant  masters  as  to  general  fitness  ? — General  fit- 
ness I  rely  upon  more  than  any  special  qualification  ;  of  course  I  insist 
upon  evidence  of  a  fair  amount  of  scholarship  in  those  who  have  to 
teach  classics,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  English  and  mathematics, 
but  I  do  not  rigidly  insist  upon  any  particular  standard  of  scholarship, 
I  rely  more  upon  the  testimony  that  a  man  may.  bring  of  his  general 
fitness  as  a  teacher  and  a  master  of  boys. 

3191.  Do  you  require  any  particular  religious  creed  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  that.  All  my  masters  happen  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

3192.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  They  have  not  always  been  so  ? — ^Not 
always  ;  occasionally  I  have  one  who  is  not. 

3193.  (Lord  Taunton.')  But  it  is  so  at  the  present  moment  ? — ^At 
the  present  moment  they  happen  all  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

3194.  Are  they  generally  speaking  members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? — Some  are  ;  one  of  them  is  at  present,  the 
«thers  are  not.     One  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge. 

3195.  "Will  you  state  what  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  your 
school  is  ? — The  boys  in  general,  though  not  quite  all,  learn  Latin. 
They  also  learn  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  which  I  lay  more  stress 
upon  than  any  other  subject,  and  mechanics  ;  French,  German,  English 
grammar,  English  composition,  ancient  history,  that  is  to  say,  Grecian 
and  Roman  history,  and  English  history  especially  ;  geography,  both 
physical  and  political,  and  a  small  number  of  the  older  boys,  perhaps 
about  15  or  20,  learn  Greek,  but  Greek  is  not  insisted  upon  for  all. 
Passages  of  English  poetry  are  learned  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  upper 
classes  study  thoroughly  some  classical  English  poem,  such  as  a  play  of 
Shakspere  or  a  book  of  Milton. 

3196.  With  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  is  any  instruction  given 
in  them,  and  if  so  what  amount  ? — In  the  physical  sciences  chemistry  is 
the  ma,in  subject  that  I  teach.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  elementary 
Natural  Philosophy. 

3197.  How  far  do  you  go  in  mathematics  ? — ^Never  beyond  spherical 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections  ;  in  fact  I  restrict  my  mathematical 
master  from  going  beyond  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  boys  of  the  age 
of  16  or  17  can  comprehend  the  differential  calculus. 

3198.  Do  the  boys  learn  Euclid  ? — Yes  ;  most  of  the  boys  learn 
Euclid.  They  begin  when  they  enter  the  third  class,  that  is  the  third 
class  from  the  top  of  the  school. 
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3199.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  far  do  they  go  in  Euclid  ? — ^It  depends  C.  P.  MiuoH, 
of  course  on  the  boys'  capacity,  but  generally  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  E$q.,  B.A. 
book  ;  sometimes  into  solid  geometry,  but  not  very  often.                                

3200.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to   their  9thMayl865» 
being  well  grounded  in  Euclid  ? — I  do  attach  very  great  importance 

to  that. 

3201.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  What  is  the  g^ieral  course  of  your  mathe- 
matical teaching  ? — In  the  lowest  classes  the  boys  are  restricted  to 
arithmetic  ;  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  third  -class,  that  is,  the  upper 
half  of  the  school,  they  begin  Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  thus  they. con- 
tinue till  they  leave  school,  carrying  their  studies  on  as  far  as  their 
-capacities  will  allow.  As  I  mentioned  I  object  to  their  being  pushed 
beyond  trigonometry. 

3202.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  -vrriting  and  spelling,  do  you 
take  care  that  your  boys  shall  leave  the  school  sufficiently,  informed 
upon  those  matters  ? — They  are  regularly  and  thoroughly  exercised  in 
them.  Exercises  in  dictation  and  in  offhand  composition  form  the 
daily  business  of  almost  every  class. 

3203.  Do  you  mean  that  the  result  is  that  boys  of  ordinal  y  capacity 
cannot  fail  to  leave  your  school  well  instructed  on  those  two  points  of 
reading  and  spelling  ? — ^I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  that  any  boy  who 
has  a  fair  capacity  and  is  with  me  a  fair  time  leaves  the  school  withoi^t 
being  a  thoroughly  good  speller  and  a  good  reader,  but  if  a  boy  comes 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  late  age,  say  13  or  14,  and  has  not  leamt  to 
spell  properly  before  he  comes,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  making 
him  perfect. 

3204.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  teach  a  boy  to  spell  correctly 
is  it  ? — Not  at  all  ;  it  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  that  I  have  to  deal 
with. 

3205.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  pay  special  attention  to 
that  subject  ? — Tes,  knowing  as  I  do  the  great  difficulty  of  it,  so  that 
in  the  upper  classes  it  will  be  found  that  the  boys  spell  with  fair  accu- 
racy, and  in  the  highest  class  with  scarcely  an  error.  Good  writing  is 
strongly  insisted  on. 

3206.  {Lord  Stanley.)  You  say  that  as  a  rule  you  do  not  require 
Greek  from  your  pupils  ? — ^No. 

3207.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  education  is  to  end  at  16  or  17  one 
classical  language  is  sufficient  ? — Yes,  if  they  learn  French  and  Ger- 
man. I  do  not  think  that  boys  of  average  capacity  who  do  not  carry 
their  education  beyond  16  or  17  can  manage  four  languages  besides 
English. 

3208.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin,  French,  and  German  ? — Yes. 

3209.  By  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  do  you  mean  such  a  knowledge 
as  would  enable  a  boy  to  read  it  fluently  and  easily  without  a  dic- 
tionary ? — In  the  best  cases  they  will  attain  to  that,  with  regard  to 
a  prose  author,  at  any  rate,  such  as  Cicero  or  Caesar  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  could  put  a  boy  to  an  Ode  of  Horace  or  a  passage  in 
Catullus  that  he  had  not  seen  before,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

3210.  Taking  this  as  a  test,  do  you  think  that  many  of  those  who 
leave  you  would  be  able  to  read  Tacitus  or  Livy  without  the  help  of  a 
dictionary,  and  with  tolerable  ease  to  themselves  ? — No;  I  do  not 
think  that  many  would  be  able  to  read  a  book  like  Livy. 

3211.  With  regard  to  French,  do  they  acquire  the  power  of  speaking 
it  ? — Some  acquire  a  very  fair  power  of  speaking  it.  I  encourage 
French  conversation  with  the  master  as  much  as  possible,  and  desire 
him,  where  the  pupils  can  understand  it,  to  give  all  his  explanations  in 
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C.  P.  Mason,  French,  and  insist  upon  replies  in  French.  The  result  is  that  a  very 
Esq.,  B.A.  fair  proportion  of  the  boys  write  French  at  any  rate  with  tolerable 
-    ~     '         readiness,  and  a  few  can  speak  it. 

'       3212.  With  regard  to  the  mathematical  teaching,  I  understand  you 

to  include  six  books  of  Euclid  and  algebra  in  its  lower  parts  ;  that  part 
of  algebra  which  is  known  as  universal  arithmetic  ? — Some  go  on  as 
far  as  the  binomial  theorem,  but  not  many.  Symbolical  algebra 
sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  to  master  trigonometry  forms  a  part  of  the 
course  with  those  who  can  go  so  far. 

3213.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  the  different  branches  of 
study,  which  of  them  do  the  parents  of  the  boys  appreciate  the  most  ? — 
Arithmetic,  writing,  English,  and  either  French  or  German.  A  few 
strongly  insist  upon  Latin  and  Greek — a  few ;  but  very  few.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  a  struggle  on  my  part  to  get  Latin  at  least  learnt. 

3214.  Latin  not  being  compulsory  ? — No,  it  is  not  absolutely  com- 
pulsory ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  school 
who  do  not  learn  it. 

3215.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  course  compulsory  on  all? — ^It  is 
not  easy  to  say  that  any  part  is  absolutely  compulsory,  because  under 
certain  circumstances  any  one  department  might  be  omitted. 

3216.  Arithmetic  might  altogether  be  omitted  ? — ^Not  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  at  any  rate  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  never  exempt  a 
boy  from  that,  or  from  English  grammar  and  English  composition. 

3217.  Latin,  though  not  absolutely  compulsory,  is  almost  universal  ? 
— It  is  almost  universally  learnt. 

3218.  What  do  you  find  is  the  feeling  of  the  parents  ?  Do  you  think 
they  acquiesce  in  it — ^they  take  it  on  trust  as  a  good  thing  for  their 
boys  to  learn  ? — They  accept  it,  I  believe,  as  a  sort  of  inevitable 
necessity. 

3219.  What  is  your  rule  as  to  teaching  Greek  ;  do  you  teach  it  to 
those  who  seem  clever  boys  and  with  a  turn  th"at  way  ? — I  teach  it  in 
the  two  highest  classes  to  those  boys  who  appear  to  me  to  have  a  capa- 
city for  it,  whose  friends  do  not  forbid  it ;  or  to  such  as  are  likely  to 
remain  long  enough  in  the  school  to  get  such  a  mastery  over  it  as  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  or  Xenophon  with  something  like 
facility. 

3220.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  boys'  own  wishes  ?  If  a  boy 
came  to  you  and  said  he  would  like  to  learn  Greek,  would  that  be  a 
consideration  ? — Decidedly. 

3221.  Either  French  or  German  is  compulsoiy  ? — ^Yes.  I  should 
say  either  French  or  German  is  compulsory.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
had  a  pupil  who  did  not  learn  one  or  the  other. 

3222.  Have  you  many  who  learn  both  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  they  learn 
both. 

3223.  What  is  your  practice  as  to  composition,  and  translation  from 
Latin  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Latin  ;  do  the  boys  do  both 
original  composition  and  translation  ? — As  regards  English,  they  are 
required  to  produce  original  compositions  in  the  highest  classes,  having 
some  subject  set  them  on  which  they  must  write.  With  the  smaller 
boys  in  the  lower  classes  the  master  generally  reads  them  an  extract 
from  some  book  once  or  twice  over,  and  requires  them  to  reproduce  the 
best  account  they  can  of  it  in  their  own  words.  As  regards  translation 
from  Latin,  in  the  highest  class  especially,  which  I  always  take  myself, 
after  having  secured  a  careful  knowledge  of  the  sentences  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  construing,  I  require  them  to  read  it  off  into 
fluent  English  with  readiness. 
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3224.  In  the  upper  classes  do  they  write  themes  in  Latiu  ? — ^No  ;  I    C.  P.  Mason, 
have  never  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  that  point.  Esq.,  B.A. 

3225.  Do  they  translate  English  into  Latin  ? — Yes  ;  detached  sen-   „..  ■,,     ,  aen 

.  .  1  "^       T    ,  1-     J  •  »'"  May  1  BBS, 

tences  tney  are  regularly  practised  in. 

3226.  Do  they  do  Latin  verse  ? — No. 

3227.  You  said  that  a  great  many  boys  come  to  you  from  other 
schools  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  number. 

3228.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  state  of  preparation,  as  to 
the  elements  of  instruction,  in  which  they  come  to  you  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  majority  it  is  execrable.  A  few 
come  to  me  very  well  prepared,  but  they  are  quite  a  minority.  Younger 
boys,  boys  of  from  8  to  10,  come  to  me  usually  much  better  prepared  in 
proportion  than  boys  of  from  13  to  15. 

3229.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  ai-e  the  principal  deficiencies  which 
they  exhibit  ? — They  commonly  come  almost  absolutely  ignorant  of 
Latin,  quite  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  knowing  no  German, 
scarcely  a  word  of  French,  commonly  no  mathematics,  and  nothing  but 
the  most  mechanical  arithmetic,  doing  it  by  rule  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles. 

3230.  In  point  of  fact  they  know  nothing  well  ? — They  frequently 
know  nothing  well. 

3231.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  have  evidently  been  badly  taught  ?— 
Yes. 

3232.  Are  those  that  come  to  you  from  home  well  prepared  ?— 
Those  who  come  direct  from  home  are  usually  quite  young,  under  11 
or  12  at  any  rate. 

3233.  How  are  they  compared  with  those  who  come  from  schools  ?— 
Better,  but  not  well  prepared.  It  is  an  almost  universal  remark  when 
a  little  boy  is  brought  to  me,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  my  little  boy 
"  very  backward."  I  generally  tell  the  parents  I  would  rather  he 
knew  nothing  than  come  badly  prepared,  and  professing  a  good  deal. 

3234.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  value  and  appreciate  their 
children  going  far  in  mathematics  and  learning  Euclid  ? — Yes,  a  great 
number  do,  but  by  no  means  all. 

3235.  More  than  Latin  ? — Yes,  more  than  Latin.  If  I  were  to  give 
up  Latin  to-morrow  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  a  dozen  remonstrances 
from  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

3236.  {Lord  Stanley.)  What  is  the  subject  in  which  the  parents 
take  the  most  interest  ? — Decidedly  in  their  English,  in  their  French, 
or  German,  in  their  writing,  and  in  their  arithmetic. 

3237.  Among  the  classes  which  your  school  represents  the  general 
tendency  is  in  favour  of  perfectly  good  elementary  instruction  and  of  a 
knowledge  of  modern  languages  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3238.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  resident  masters  have  you  ? — 
Four. 

3239.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  have  five  assistant  masters  ? — Yes  ;  one 
is  a  non-resident  master. 

3240.  For  how  many  boys  ? — There  are  at  present  in  the  upper 
school  92  boys. 

3241.  Will  you  describe  how  these  boys  are  organised;  how  many 
classes  are  there  ? — Six  classes. 

3242.  How  do  they  pass  from  class  to  class  ? — By  their  general 
proficiency.  A  record  is  kept  daily  of  the  mode  in  which  they  do 
their  lessons.  They  take  places  in  class  once  a  month  according  to 
those  registers.  I  have  a  stringent  examination  at  least  twice  a  year, 
and  by  combining  the  results  of  the  examination  and  the  record  of  the 

11643.  Y 
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C.  p.  Sihson,   <;lass  work  I  determine  the  boys'  proficiency  just  before  the  long  holi- 

Esq,,  £ul.     days,  and  then  they  change  places  accordingly. 
9th  May  1865.       3243.  Then  you  have  not  a  special  classification  for  different  sub- 

jects  ? — No. 

3244.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  keeping  boys  together  in  mathe- 
matics who  are  together  in  other  subjects  ? — Yes,  great  difficulty. 

3245.  How  do  you  meet  that  difficulty  ?— The  master  adjusts  the 
work  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way  that  boys  who  are  capable,  say, 
of  going  on  with  algebra  at  their  desks,  working  equations,  or  writing 
out  from  memory  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  shall  do  that  whUe  he 
takes  for  viva  voce  instruction  those  who  are  most  backward  in  the 
class. 

3246.  Does  the  master  of  the  head  class  teach  that  class  everything 
that  they  learn,  whatever  it  may  be  ?— No. 

3247.  What  does  your  principal  assistant  master  teach  ? — He  teaches 
in  almost  every  class.  He  teaches  Latin,  history,  geography,  and 
grammar,  and  English  composition. 

3248.  You  mean  he  passes  from  class  to  class  ? — From  class  to  class. 
With  regard  to  the  highest  class,  I  always  teach  them  Latin  and  Greek 
myself,  but  I  do  not  teach  them  mathematics  regularly,  nor  French, 
nor  German.  English  I  take  with  them,  but  not  usually  geography  or 
history.  One  of  the  principal  assistant  masters  teaches  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  almost  exclusively. 

3249.  When  they  are  handed  on  to  another  master,  they  are  handed 
on  as  one  class  ? — Yes. 

3250.  Do  you  allow  this  classification  to  be  broken  in  upon  for  special 
reasons  ? — Yes. 

3251.  What  are  those  reasons  ? — For  example,  in  promoting  boys, 
when  I  know  that  a  big  boy  is  in  a  class  lower  down  in  the  school 
than  he  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  he  can  do  the  work  of  the  class 
above  him  if  he  is  urged  to  it,  I  promote  .him,  but  always  with  a 
notification  that  he  is  promoted  not  for  his  deserts  but  to  urge  him  to 
increased  exertion. 

3252.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that ;  I  meant  whether  you  broke  the 
classes  up  for  any  special  reason  ;  for  instance,  supposing  a  boy  in 
your  head  class  wishes  not  to  learn  Latin,  what  do  you  do  with  him 
when  the  rest  are  learning  Latin  ? — I  attach  him  either  to  a  French  or 
German  class,  or  to  a  mathematical  class,  and  let  him  do  extra  work  in 
those  branches.  For  example,  several  boys  in  the  two  highest  classes 
do  not  learn  Greek  ;  then  when  the  Greek  lesson  is  going  forward 
they  sometimes  are  grouped  together  for  a  geography  lesson.  Others 
are  attached  to  a  French  class  or  to  a  mathematical  class.  It  depends 
very  much  on  what  the  boys  most  require  teaching,  or  what  they  them- 
selves have  a  liking  for. 

3253.  Do  you  ever  profess  to  give  boys  a  special  preparation  for  a 
special  business  ? — No  further  than  this,  that  if  their  friends  intend 
them  only  to  stay  a  short  time  longer,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  gain 
much  mental  benefit  from  pursuing  Latin  or  Greek,  I  consent  to  their 
relinquishing  those  subjects  for  a  short  period  to  apply  themselves 
more  thoroughly  to  French  or  book-keeping. 

3254.  You  do  not  profess  in  any  way  to  prepare  them  for  a  special 
business  ? — No. 

3255.  You  leave  it  to  the  parents  to  choose  special  subjects  ? — 
Decidedly.     I  do  not  profess  to  do  that. 

3256.  What  salary  do  you  give  your  assistant  masters  ? — There  is 
no  fixed  salary.     At  present  the  salaries  vary  from  80^.  to  ISOl.  a  year. 
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3257.  You  give  your  senior  assistant,  for  instance,  130/.  a  year  ? —    C.  P.  M(u^ 
My  senior  assistant  is  the  mathematical  master,  and  he  receives  130/.     Esq.,B.A. 
B  year.  ■•'-— 

3258.  Does  he  get  anything  besides  that  130/.  ?— No.  9th  May  1865. 

3259.  He  does  not  get  either  board  or  lodging  ? — He  does  not. 
The  others  get  both  board  and  lodging,  but  he  happens  to  be  non- 
resident. 

3260.  What  does  the  lowest  assistant  master  receive  ? — 80/.  a  year. 

3261.  Does  he  get  board  and  lodging  ? — He  does. 

3262.  He  really  gets  as  much  as  the  senior  assistant  ? — He  does  in 
reality,  but  it  happens  that  the  gentleman  who  is  non-resident  does  not 
devote  quite  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  school  as  the 
masters  who  are  altogether  resident. 

3263.  Have  the  masters  the  means  of  making  money  in  any  other 
way  besides  what  they  get  from  you  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Occasionally  I  have  known  them  do  so  by  private  teaching  when  their 
services  were  not  required  in  the  school,  and  occasionally  by  writing. 

3264.  How  many  hours  a  week  have  they  got  to  work  ? — Our 
ordinary  school  lesson  hours  amount  to  28  hours  per  week. 

3265.  About  four  hours  a  day  ? — Yes,  five  hours  on  some  days,  and 
four  hours  on  others.  Then  each  master  on  two  days  of  the  week  has 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  superintend  the  boys  while 
they  are  preparing  their  lessons. 

3266.  Would  they  also  be  required  to  give  time  in  addition  to  the 
looking  over  of  exercises,  or  can  that  be  done  in  the  school  hours  ? 
—That  is  done  partly  in  school  hours  and  partly  at  the  time  when  they 
are  in  the  room  maintaining  silence  during  preparation. 

3267.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  32  hours  a  week  pretty  nearly  covers 
the  time  that  the  master  has  to  give  ? — It  covers  aU  the  time  he  has 
to  give  with  regard  to  lesson  work  of  any  sort,  whether  hearing  classes 
or  superintending  the  preparation,  but  I  require  the  masters  also — that 
is  the  resident  masters,  three  of  them — for  two  days  of  the  week  to  be 
generally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  out  of  school. 
Therefore,  though  it  does  not  require  work,  it  involves  their  presence 
in  the  playground  and  about  the  premises  to  see  that  no  disorder  is 
going  on. 

3268.  It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  have  very  much  time  to  spare  ? 
— ^Not  very  much. 

3269.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  Do  you  adopt  the  monitorial  system  in 
your  school  ? — I  do  not. 

3270.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  four  resident 
masters.  Have  you  any  number  of  masters  who  come  to  teach  special 
things,  such  as  iawing,  music,  drilling,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

3271.  Will  you  tell  us  the  whole  of  the  masters  that  you  employ. 
You  said  you  had  five  regular  masters  of  whom  four  were  resident. 
What  additional  ones  have  you  that  visit  you  occasionally  ? — You  will 
understand  that  one  of  the  resident  masters  is  a  foreigner  who  teaches 
French  and  part  of  the  G-erman.  Besides  him  a  master  attends  to  teach 
drawing  twice  a  week. 

3272.  He  is  not  resident  ? — No. 

3273.  What  other  masters  are  there  ? — ^A  French  lady  attends  twice 
a  week  to  teach  French  in  the  junior  school.  A  master  attends  to 
teach  music — the  piano  chiefly.  Another  master  attends  to  teach 
singing  to  such  as  learn.  A  lady  is  employed  also  three  days  in  the 
week  in  teaching  music,  and  during  the  months  when  the  weather 
admits  of  it  a  master  attends  twice  a  week  to  teach  drilling.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  class  for  surveying. 
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C  P.  Mason,  3274.  That  comprises  the  whole  ? — That  I  think  comprises  the 
Esq.,  B.A.     whole.     A  large  number  of  the  boys  learn  music. 

bAmT^sgs  3275.  Do  you  find  that  the  power  of  spelling  correctly  yaries  very 
^  ■  much  in  different  boys,  and  even  in  those  who  may  be  considered  boys 
of  about  equal  capacity,  generally  speaking  ? — I  know  nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  the  aptitude  for  spelling  that  some  boys  manifest', 
and  the  perverse  inaptitude  that  others  show.  I  have  had  very  clever 
fellows,  capital  mathematicians,  and  boys  who  would  read  and  translate 
Latin  and  French  with  facility,  who  to  the  end  of  their  school  course 
could  not  be  trusted  to  write  a  letter  without  a  gross  blunder  in  spite 
of  perpetual  exercise  and  drilling  in  it. 

3276.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  do  not  teach  it  by  etymology  ? — 
Etymology  forms  a  considerable  part  of  their  work,  because  I  always 
urge  the  masters  who  have  anything  to  do  in  teaching  Latin,  French, 
or  Gei-man,  to  point  out  the  connexion  betwen  English  words  and 
foreign  words,  and  their  roots  and  derivatives,  and  so  forth. 

3277.  (Mr.  Acland.')  You  have  given  us  in  part  your  own  opinion, 
and  partly  also  that  of  the  parents  as  to  the  studies  ;  will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  fully  as  to  whether  you  think  any  subjects  parti- 
cularly desirable  for  the  class  of  boys  that  you  have  spoken  of,  boys  going 
into  professions  and  trades,  such  as  come  into  your  school.  First  as  to 
the  subjects  ? — As  to  the  subjects,  I  place  in  the  very  front  rank  arith- 
metic and  elementary  mathematics,  at  any  rate,  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  ;  the  capability  of  writing  English 
with  some  degree  of  elegance,  as  well  as  simple  grammatical  precision  ; 
the  ability  to  master  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences.  With  regard 
to  other  matters,  a  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German  I  consider 
of  great  importance  ;  because,  with  reference  to  business,  it  seems  to  be 
nniversally  demanded  now-a-days.  Next  to  that  I  myself  strongly 
urge  a  very  careful  linguistic  study  of  Latin  for  the  general  development 
of  the  boys'  faculties,  and  as  enabling  them  to  understand  their  own 
language  properly. 

3278.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  a  greater  demand  for  French  than 
for  German  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3279.  But  not  very  much  greater  ? — ^Not  very  much.  It  happens 
that  a  number  of  my  pupils  come  from  the  north  of  England,  and 
Germans  are  numerous  in  the  northern  towns — ^Bradford,  Manchester, 
and  so  forth. 

3280.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  given  your  answer  partly  on  the 
ground  of  utility  in  business,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  mental  train- 
ing. Will  you  state  from  your  experience  of  the  class  which  you 
have  had  to  deal  with,  bearing  in  mind  the  degree  to  which  you 
are  hampered  by  the  views  of  parents  as  limiting  your  experience, 
what  subjects  do  you  think  most  important  for  training  the  boys'  minds 
for  that  particular  class  of  society  ? — ^Unquestionably  the  mathematics, 
English  subjects,  and  Latin.  I  would  decidedly  rather  teach  a  boy 
Latin  than  French  or  German  as  a  mental  training. 

3281.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  teach  Latin  in  a  shorter  time 
than  if  you  were  teaching  it  for  preparation  for  the  University,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  a  boy's  mastery  of  English  ?— 
Yes. 

3282.  What  do  you  think  is  the  shortest  time  necessary  for  the  use 
of  Latin  to  produce  a  real  effect  on  a  man's  knowledge  of  English  ?— 
It  will  of  course  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  but  taking 
a  boy  of  good  average  abilities,  I  think  that  in  from  three  to  four 
years,  if  he  does  not  begin  too  soon,  he  may  obtain  a  very  sound 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  of  the  leading  features  of 
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tie  etymology  of  Latin,  and  be  able  to  connect  his  own  language  with    C.  P.  Masm, 
Xiatin  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  his  knowledge  of     ^'9-t  ^-^ 
English.  ,  ~     " 

3283.  Do  you  think  it  then  undesirable  to  begin  Latin  very  early  in  ' 
life  ? — I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  their  doing  much,  except  master- 
ing the  common  accidence,  if  they  begin  about  nine  or  10.    I  think 

boys  may  begin  at  that  age  to  do  so  much,  but  until  they  get  to  be 
about  10  or  11  years  of  age  I  do  not  care  to  put  them  much  beyond 
mastering  the  forms. 

3284.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  teach  Latin  so  as  to  make 
the  boys  master  English  and  not  to  prepare  them  for  the  Universities, 
do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  Latin  not  the  best  subject  to 
begin  with  early  in  life,  but  that  other  subjects  might  more  healthfully 
open  the  boys  mind  than  Latin  at  an  early  age  ? — I  think  that  at  a  very 
early  age  boys  are  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  grammatical  rela- 
tions in  a  foreign  language,  so  that  though  when  a  boy  is  from  nine  to 
10  years  of  age  he  may  get  to  learn  the  declensions  or  the  verbs  by 
heart,  as  a  mere  matter  of  memory,  and  get  acquainted  with  a  very 
moderate  vocabulary  of  Latin  words,  he  is  at  that  age  quite  incapable 
of  entering  into  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  Latin  sentence. 

3285.  Then  with  regard  to  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  you  would  not  think  a  very  minute  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  exceptional  facts  of  the  accidence  very  important  ? — ^I 
should  not. 

3286.  Therefore,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  would  not  begin 
the  use  of  Latin  till  you  could  use  it  with  some  degree  of  intelligent 
application  ? — I  would  not. 

3287.  And  that  you  would  place  at  what  period  of  life  ? — At  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age. 

3288.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  of  chemistry,  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  class  of  boys  we  are  talking  of  ? 
^I  have  taught  chemistry  a  great  deal  in  the  school.  I  have  always 
taught  it  myself. 

3289.  Will  you  explain  how  you  teach  it  ? — ^I  teach  it  by  lectures, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  and  by  allowing  the  boys  who  show  a 
sufficient  capacity  to  work  in  a  laboratory  on  their  own  account,  and 
to  pursue  experiments  and  analyses  of  their  own.  My  experience  is, 
that  as  a  means  of  education,  that  is  to  say,  of  developing  the  boys' 
faculties,  and  exciting  anything  approaching  to  a  scientific  spirit  of 
inquiry,  a  comparatively  small  number  do  much  at  chemistry.  They 
are  all  eager  to  learn.  They  like  to  see  the  experiments  ;  but  when 
you  attempt  to  explain  the  experiments  and  get  into  the  region  of 
molecules  and  atoms,  and  chemical  formula;,  very  few  indeed  care  to 
follow  the  matter  so  far.  I  have  rarely  found  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  a  chemical  class  really  take  the  matter  up  with  a  disposition 
to  master  the  principles  as  well  as  see  the  outward  experiments  of  the 
science. 

3290.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  selected  chemistry  in  pre- 
ference to  all  the  other  physical  sciences  for  boys.  On  what  ground 
do  you  do  so  ? — I  think  it  is  a  matter  in  which  boys  have  a  greater 
chance  of  taking  an  interest.  Young  boys  especially  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  the  commonest  facts  of  chemistry,  and  will  learn 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  water,  the  com- 
mon relations  of  flame,  and  all  those  things,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
readiness,  so  that  the  remark  I  made  just  now  should  be  made  with 
that  understanding.  I  think  that,  if  a  boy  has  at  all  a  taste  for  scientific 
investigation,  chemistry  will  give  him  a  better  field  than  any  other, 
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and  the  ordinary  facts  of  it  are  so  important  in  almost  every  relation  of 
life,  aawell  as  of  such  scientific  interest,  that  all  boys  ought  to  have  a 
decent  knowledge  of  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  chemical  relations. 

3291.  Does  your  course  of  chemistry  include  some  elementary  know- 
ledge of  light  and  heat,  and  even  of  natural  philosophy,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  it  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  never  done  much  in  the  way  of  light  or 
electricity  with  them  ;  but  heat  and  its  phenomena  have  always  formed 
a  part  of  the  chemical  instruction, 

3292.  Do  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  form  any  part  of  it  ? 
Would  you  allow  a  boy  to  begin  chemistry  without  some  prelimimay 
notions  of  the  laws  of  matter  ? — ^Yes ;  taking  care  that  he  should  at  least 
pick  up  what  was  necessary  by  the  way. 

3293.  What  is  your  practice  in  that  matter  ? — A  part  of  the  English 
teaching  of  the  lowest  classes  consists  of  very  elementary  mechanieal, 
and  natural  philosophy  matters.  A  little  elementary  book  is  used  as  a 
text  book. 

3294.  What  book  is  it  ? — Tate's  "Little  Philosopher  "  is  used  by  the 
smaller  boys. 

3295.  Now,  as  to  book-keeping,  apart  from  the  commercial  demand 
for  that  subject,  as  a  thing  which  parents  may  fancy  to  be  very  profit- 
able, what  is  your  estimate  of  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a 
schoolmaster  ? — I  think  it  is  perfectly  Worthless,  and  I  only  teach  it  to 
some,  three  or  four  in  the  school  at  the  strong  insistence  of  their 
parents. 

3296.  In  fact,  if  the  parents  were  better  qualified  to  judge,  you  would 
say  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  application  of  arith- 
matic  was  far  more  important  ? — Yes,  I  consider  the  time  devoted  to , 
book-keeping  wasted. 

3297.  You  consider  it,  in  fact,  a  prejudice  which  ought  to  be  blotted 
out  ? — ^I  do,  very  decidedly. 

3298.  {Lord  'LyUelton.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  farmers'  sons  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  frequently  had  the  children  of  that  sort  of  farmers  whom 
you  would  call  gentlemen  farmers,  I  suppose  ;  not  very  often  of  ordi- : 
nary  farmers,  though  I  have  in  some  cases  had  their  sons. 

3299.  Has  there  been  any  difierence  in  them  as  to  the  state  of  pre- 
paration in  which  they  come,  compared  with  other   classes  ? — It  so 
happens  that  in  most  of  the  cases  where  I  have  had  children  of  farmers . 
they  have  been  gentlemen  whom  I  myself  have  personally  known,,  and 
the  boys  have  come  to  me  almost  from  the  very  beginning. 

•  3300.  (i?e».  A.  W.  Thorold.')  What  is  the  usual  age  of  your  assistant 
masters  ?— From  22  or  23  to  40  or  45. 

3301.  Are  they  ever  married  ? — One  of  my  masters,  who  is  non- 
resident, is  married.  Of  course  those  who  are  resident  are  not 
married. 

3302.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  eligible  assistant 
masters  ? — Yes,  I  do.  It  requires  very  great  care  to  select  candi- 
dates for  the  diflferent  posts.  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
good  assistant  masters,  if  a  liberal  salary  is  offered,  and  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  them.  I  have  generally  been  very  fortunate  in  securing 
eligible  men,  though,  of  course,  now  and  then,  I  make  a  mistake  and , 
engage  a  man  whose  qualifications  turn  out  to  be  inferior  to  what  I  had 
anticipated. 

3303.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  us,  that  the  scholastic . 
profession  was  supposed  to  have  difficulties  and  obstacles  attached. to 
it  which  discouraged  persons  from  entering  it.     Is  that  your  feeling  ? ; 
— I  must  say  there  is  hardly  any  calling  in  life  which  I  myself  should, 
be  so  slow  to  accept  as  that  of  an  assistant  master  in  a  school.     The. 
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■work  is  laborious,  the  duties  are  irksome,  the  salary  is  not  veiy  high,    C.  P.  MoHon, 
and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  likely  to  rise   above  a  certain  point  ;      Esq.,  B.A. 
so  that  the  best  class  of  men  take  it  up  only  for  a  short  time  while     ,    ~     " 
they  are  preparing  for  something  else,  or  keeping  terms  at  the  Inns        -May  1865. 
of  Court.     Occasionally  men  take  it  up  as  a  regular  profession,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  those  men  succeed  very  well,  and  ultimately  become 
masters  of  schools  themselves  ;  but  a  very  large  number  of  even  fairly 
qualified  assistant  masters  appear  to  me  to  vegetate  in  an  extremely 
unprogressive  condition.     I  have  myself  been  rather  surprised  at  the 
want  of  ambition  that  a  great  number  of  assistant  masters  display. 
They  frequently  do  not  care  to  make  much  further  progress  in  their 
own  studies,  or  to  take  degrees  though  they  might  do  so. 

3304.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  a  want  of  professional  prospects  ? 
— I  think  it  does  to  a  large  extent,  and  many  of  them  hope  to  get  into 
something  else  before  long. 

3305.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  begin  to  learn  French  ? — In  my 
school  they  begin  at  quite  an  early  age  ;  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 

3306.  Are  they  taught  by  a  Frenchman  ? — A  French  lady  teaches 
them  at  that  age. 

3307.  At  what  age  do  they  begin  to  learn  German  r^ — By  the  time 
they  reach  the  third  class  in  the  school,  the  third  from  the  top.  Their 
age  there  depends  quite  upon  circumstances.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
class  in  the  school  where  the  ages  vary  so  much.  It  is  a  class  in  which 
I  am  obliged  to  put  a  large  number  of  big  boys  who  are  very  ill  pre- 
pared, and  it  is  a  class  to  which  quick  and  intelligent  boys  who  have 
been  well  trained  rise  tolerably  soon,  so  that  the  class  frequently  con- 
tains a  number  of  somewhat  dull  and  backward  boys  of  perhaps  14  or 
15,  and  another  detachment  of  sharp  intelligent  boys  of  12  or  13. 

3308.  Do  you  always  require  a  previous  knowledge  of  French 
before  they  learn  German  ? — I  always  begin  teaching  them  French  in 
my  own  school  before  they  learn  German.  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  a 
pupil  who  began  German  without  learning  French. 

3309.  Have  you  the  same  facilities  for  teaching  the  speaking  of 
German  as  you  have  of  French  ? — Not  to  quite  the  same  extent.  Ger- 
man is  more  difficult  to  speak  in  the  early  stages  of  a  boy's  progress 
than  French.  The  construction  is  so  much  more  intricate  that  a  boy 
must  have  made  great  progress  in  German  before  he  can  speak  at  all. 
Of  course,  in  French  they  can  learn  a  great  number  of  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, and  be  able  to  converse  on  common  subjects  with  comparative 
facility,  but  with  German  it  is  different.  I  encourage  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  speak  German,  and  the  class  books  I  employ  are  such  as 
would  give  them  a  familiarity  with  common  German  words  and  com- 
mon German  constructions. 

3310.  With  respect  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  are  you  able  at  all 
to  say  from  your  own  experience  whether  the  boys  as  a  rule  retain 
much  of  what  they  have  learnt  of  it  at  school  ? — Yes,  if  they  pay  any 
real  attention  to  it,  I  have  found  that  they  do  retain  it,  and  are  able  to 
prosecute  their  studies  with  great  intelligence  and  success.  I  have 
had  some  boys  who  became  very  clever  chemical  analysts  indeed. 

3311.  I  suppose  they  do  not  learn  chemistry  until  they  come  into  a 
certain  class  ? — Only  when  they  come  into  a  certain  class  ;  never  till 
they  get  to  the  first  or  second  class. 

3312.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  in  the  school  are  generally  in  the 
chemistry  class  ? — About  30.  The  first  two  classes  take  from  25  to  30 
boys,  and  I  have  not  gone  beyond  those  classes  in  teaching  chemistry, 
at  all  events  with  anything  like  regularity. 
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will  interest  them,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  letting  them  see  it,  and 
we  have  a  little  talk  about  it. 

3314.  Do  you  ever  consult  the  parents  as  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  their  children  ? — Yes,  I  invariably  ask  for  information,  where 
practicable,  as  to  the  destination  of  the  boy,  whether  for  a  profession 
or  for  ordinary  business  ;  whether  he  is  to  go  to  college,  and  how  long 
he  is  to  remain  at  school. 

3315.  But  apart  from  any  special  professional  direction,  each  boy  is 
supposed  to  go  on  according  to  the  system  which  you  lay  down  ? — 
Yes ;  I  always  urge  as  little  divergence  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
system  of  the  school,  explaining  that  even  if  a  boy  does  not  apparently 
profit  much  by  the  ordinary  course  with  reference  to  his  future  voca- 
tion, yet  any  interference  with  that  breaks  in  upon  his  habits  of  order 
and  industry. 

3316.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  interest  parents  take  in 
the  education  of  their  children  is  intelligent  and  wise  ? — In  many  cases 
it  is  so  most  decidedly,  but  in  many  other  cases  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
In  fact,  I  have  frequently  been  struck  by  the  apparent  apathy  of 
parents  with  regard  to  their  boys'  doings  and  progress. 

3317.  Have  you  noticed  an  improvement,  say  in  the  last  10  years,  in 
that  respect  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say. 

3318.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  select  your  boys  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  from  the  whole  school,  or  do  you  take  the  upper  classes  ?— 
No,  I  take  the  upper  classes. 

3319.  You  do  not  select  boys"  for  instruction  simply  because  you 
think  they  are  more  likely  to  become  proficients  in  chemistry,  but  you 
take  boys  generally  who  are  pi'etty  well  advanced  in  other  subjects  ? — 
I  do. 

3320.  With  regard  to  proficiency,  is  the  proficiency  among  those 
boys  who  are  proficient  in  other  subjects,  say  Latin  and  mathematics, 
likely  to  be  as  great  in  chemistry  as  among  those  who  are  deficient  in 
those  subjects  ? — Yes,  I  commonly  find  the  two  go  together. 

3321.  You  teach  the  upper  class  yourself? — I  do.  Not  every  subject; 
but  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  chemistry  in  the  two  upper  classes. 

3322.  But  you  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  school? 
^I  have. 

3323.  In  what  way  is  your  superintendence  brought  to  bear  on  the 
work  of  your,  assistant  masters  ? — I  take  every  class  at  least  once  a 
week  for  a  repetition  lesson  in  certain  subjects,  say  Latin  or  arithmetic, 
and  then  I  arrange  my  own  time  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  an 
hour  or  two  evei-y  day  for  going  round  among  the  difierent  classes  in- 
specting their  work.  Then  I  require  every  day  of  the  week  each  class 
in  succession  to  bring  me  all  their  exercise  books  for  inspection.  On 
Monday  the  first  class  bring  me  all  their  exercise  books  in  every  de- 
partment ;  on  Tuesday  the  second  class,  and  so  on.  These  I  look  over 
carefully,  and  I  call  to  account  those  who  appear  to  be  idle  or  slovenly. 
In  that  way  I  get  a  general  idea  of  what  the  classes  are  doing,  which 
enables  me  to  speak  to  the  master  to  point  out  deficiencies  or  suggest 
alterations  where  requisite. 

3324.  Do  you  attempt  to  institute  any  system  of  advancement  of 
masters,  moving  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I,  generally  speaking,  engage  the  masters  to  teach  particular  subjects. 
Their  position  in  the  school  must  depend  on  their  own  personal  qualifi- 
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cations,  of  course  combined  with  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in    C.  P.  Mason, 
the  school.  ■£«?•.  B.A. 

3325.  You  say  that  out  of  120  boys  92  are  in  the  upper  school,  that  ^,^     !„,, 
will  leave  28  for  the  lower  school  ?— Yes.  m  May  1865. 

3326.  At  what  age  are  boys  admitted  to  the  lower  school  ? — Gene- 
rally at  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 

3327.  With  what  amount  of  preparation  ? — Quite  the  youngest  boys, 
when  they  are  just  able  to  read. 

3328.  Is  the  teaching  in  the  lower  school  entirely  conducted  by 
ladies  ? — Entirely  by  ladies  ;  superintended  and  helped  to  some  extent 
by  myself,  but  no  master  teaches  them. 

3329.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  lower  school  ? — ^In 
the  lowest  class,  the  lower  of  the  two  classes,  the  most  simple  English 
subjects,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  tables,  ele- 
mentary geography,  and  such  history  as  Lady  Calcott's  "  Little  Arthur's 
History  of  England." 

3330.  And  French  ? — Not  in  the  lowest  class  ;  French  they  begin 
in  the  higher  class  of  the  junior  school. 

3331.  Do  you  begin  Latin  in  the  junior  school  ? — With  the  more 
advanced  pupils  ;  perhaps  some  half  dozen  of  them,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  upper  school,  for  the  last  six  months  or  so  of  their  stay  in 
the  junior  school  make  a  little  beginning  in  Latin,  getting  a  little  fami- 
liarity with  the  declensions  and  verbs,  and  some  small  Latin  vocabulary 
to  enable  them  to  go  on. 

3332.  Do  you  upon  principle  select  ladies  as  instructors  in  the  lower 
school  ? — I  do. 

3333.  You  think  that  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
young  children  ? — They  are  more  careful,  patient,  and  persevering 
with  young  children  than  men  are. 

3334.  Do  you  derive  your  lady  teachers  from  any  particular  source, 
or  do  you  select  them  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  you  ? — There 
is  no  particular  source  from  which  I  get  them.  It  so  happens  that 
the  two  ladies  I  have  in  my  school  now  have  been  with  me  several 
years.  I  have  usually  applied,  not  to  the  ordinaiy  agency  places,  but 
to  some  booksellers  who  conduct  an  agency  department  as  subsidiary  to 
their  business,  not  as  a  matter  of  profit,  but  as  a  convenience  to  their 
customers. 

3335.  My  question  went  to  this,  whether  you  had  discovered  that  it 
is  any  advantage  to  get  lady  assistants  from  training  schools  ? — 'So,  I 
have  not. 

3336.  Still  I  suppose  that  the  education  conducted  in  your  lower 
school  must  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  instruction  in 
National  and  British  schools  ? — ^Very  much ;  except  that  French  is 
taught  in  the  upper  class,  and  a  certain  amount  of  Latin. 

3337.  (^Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  find  the  proportion  of  boys  whom  you 
can  interest  in  natural  science,  such  as  chemistry,  smaJler  than  the 
number  of  boys  who  will  attempt  to  acquire  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  language  ;  is  it  more  difficult  to  interest  boys  in 
that  ? — ^I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say.  In  teaching  languages  so  much 
more  individual  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  pupil  that  you 
can  get  them  on,  and  insist  upon  a  certain  amount  of  progress  which 
you  cannot  in  a  chemical  class  where  you  are  restricted  to  general  re- 
marks and  general  experiments  that  boys  must  investigate  or  leave 
alone  very  much  at  their  own  discretion. 

3338.  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  interesting  boys  in  the  subjects 
of  natural  science  ;  do  you  think  that  taking  a  number  of  boys  who 
are  very  intelligent  there  is  an  indisposition  to  attend  to  those  subjects 
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.-^-^       .  cally,  involves  a  good  deal  of  rather  abstract  reasoning  and  study, 
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wiU  pick  up  with  readineBS  and  interest. 

3339.  Do  you  find  that  they  apply  them  to  familiar  and  external, 
objects,  that'they  have  the  habit  of  applying  their  knowledge  of  science 
in  that  way  ? — ^Boys  who  take  any  real  interest  in  it,  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion are  sure  to  do,  will  do  that  readily. 

3340.  Then  they  will  be  much  more  constantly  occupied  with  these 
subjects  of  instruction  if  they  do  that  than  the  study  of  languages  ? — 
Yes  ; .  they  devote  a  large  amount  of  their  playtime  to  the  chemical 
laboratory  instead  of  the  playground. 

3341.  And  they  devote  attention  to  surrounding  objects  ? — Yes  ;  in 
fact  their  curiosity  is  sometimes  inconvenient.  I  have  generally  found 
that  the  chemistry  of  explosive  substances  is  decidedly  the  most 
popular. 

3342.  In  that  respect  I  suppose  there  is  greater  mental  improvement 
where  they  do  apply  themselves  ? — ^I  think  so. 

3343.  And  that  sort  of  culture  is  more  beneficial  than  the  culture  of 
languages  only  ? — Yes. 

3344.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Is  there  any  religious  worship  connected 
with  your  school  ?^They  have  prayers  morning  and  evening. 

3345.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  prayers? — A  passage  of  Scripture 
is  read  and  prayer  is  ofiered,  either  by  myself,  or,  if  I  am  not  able  to 
be  present,  by  one  of  the  masters. 

3346.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  always  do  it  yourself? — Always,  if 
I  am  in  the  house. 

3347.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  prayers  do  you  use  ? — When  I  con- 
duct family  worship  myself  I  use  no  special  form  ;  when  I  do  not  the 
masters  use  a  manual  of  devotion  by  Mr.  Thornton. 

3348.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  offer  extempore  prayers  when  you  do 
it  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

3349.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  ? — They  daily  have  a  scripture  lesson,  that  is 
the  first  part  of  their  school  work. 

3350.  Do  you  mean  a  part  of  the  Bible  is  read  ? — Yes,  a  Bible  class. 
The  boys  are  distributed  into  classes,  and  the  masters,  under  my  super- 
vision, let  them  read  and  prepare  about  a  chapter  daily,  on  which  they 
are  interrogated. 

3351.  And  the  passages  in  that  chapter  explained  to  them  ? — The 
passages  in  the  chapter  are  explained  to  them  and  they  are  required  to 
get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  historical  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  generally  selected  for  that  lesson.  As  regards  anything 
of  a  more  doctrinal  nature  I  reserve  that  altogether  to  myself,  and 
chiefly  for  Sundays. 

3352.  Is  it  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  that  are  taughtj  or 
are  there  any  opinions  of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians  ? 
— No,  I  abstain  as  carefully  as  possible  fi:om  introducing  any  special 
sectarian  views,  whether  my  own  or  not.  Of  course  T  should  not 
think  of  introducing  those  of  any  other  denomination.  You  are, 
of  course,  aware  that  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Independents  are 
extremely  like  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  no  practical 
difficulty  ever  arises  out  of  that. 

3353.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  as  between  the  Independents  and 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  you  have  children  of  Unitarians,  have 
you  not  ? I  hardly  ever  get  the  children  of  Unitarians. 
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3354.  It  is  withiu  the  limits  of  what  used  to  be  called  "orthodox    c.p.  Mason,' 
dissent "  ? — Always.  Esq.,  B.A.. 

3365.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  have  no  Jews  in  your  school  ? — I  have         — •^'. 
had  a  Jew,  but  only  one.  9di  MayJlies.- 

3356.  Is  there  anything  in  the  system  of  your  school  which  would  ' 
prevent  a  Jew  from  going  there  ? — ^No  ;  I  would  take  a  Jew  if  he  were 

offered  to  me  as  a  pupil. 

3357.  Should  you  insist  upon  his  attending  the  religious  worship  ? — 
No  ;  I  should  exempt  him  from  that.  I  have  had  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  school. 

3358.  What  do  you  in  that  case  ? — In  some  cases  where  they  have 
been  English  boys  their  friends  have  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
their  joining  in  the  ordinary  religious  exercises  of  the  school.  Where 
they  have  been  foreigners,  as  has  been  the  case  in  a  few  instances,  they 
have  been  exempted,  their  friends  objecting  to  their  being  compelled  to 
attend  religious  worship. 

3359.  In  that  case  you  exempt  them  altogether  from  your  system  of 
religious  education  ? — Yes. 

3360.  What  is  your  system  on  Sundays  with  regard  to  attending 
Divine  worship  ? — The  sons  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  go 
to  church  ;  sons  of  members  of  my  own  denomination  of  Dissenters 
go  to  chapel.  Probably  two-thirds  of  my  boys  are  sons  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

3361.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction  in  conducting  your  school  on  those  principles  ? — Never  the 
slightest.  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  the  boys,  I  think,  to 
prefer  going  to  uhurch  rather  than  to  chapel.  Gradually  the  school 
has  changed  its  character  in  that  respect.  When  I  first  joined  it,  it 
was  almost  exclusively  a  Nonconformist  school,  and  now  it  is  becoming 
one  of  the  opposite  kind,  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned. 

3362.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Have  you  many  Wesleyans  ? — Very  few  ; 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  I  think. 

3363.  They  are  mainly  of  your  own  denomination  or  Church  of 
England  boys  ;  has  that  always  been  the  general  character  of  the 
school  ? — Almost  without  exception.  When  I  say  my  own  denomina- 
tion I  include  Baptists.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  distinction 
between  those  sects,  but  taking  the  orthodox  Nonconformists  my  pupils 
are  either  from  that  section  of  the  Nonconformist  body  or  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

3364.  Do  they  go  by  themselves  to  the  different  places  of  worship 
on  Sunday  ? — No,  they  are  always  accompanied  by  a  master  or  by 
myself. 

3365.  Do  yon  find  any  difficulty  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school  from  the  different  religious  denominations  ? — 
Not  the  slightest.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  although  the  Church  of 
England  boys  are  in  a  majority  in  point  of  numbers,  the  fact  of  my 
being  a  Nonconformist  gives  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to  the  other 
side,  so  that  there  is  no  depreciation  of  the  Nonconformist  portion  of 
the  community  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case  if  we  were  all  Church 
of  England  people. 

3366.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  teach  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ? — 
Yes  ;  not  universally,  but  in  the  case  of  the  more  intelligent  boys.  I 
put  Archbishop  Whately's  little  book  into  their  hands  to  get  up,  and 
they  make  that  a  portion  of  their  Sunday  exercises. 

3367.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Do  you  ever  make  the  older  boys 
write  an  absti-act  of  the  sermon  on  Sunday  ? — No,  our  boys  are  obliged 
to  go  to  so  many  places  of  worship  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 
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present  at  all,  and  I  could  not  therefore  overhaul  their  -work  or  see 
what  they  have  done  in  it  with  any  facility. 

3368.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  masters  who  are  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?— No. 

3369.  You  never  have  had  ? — I  never  had  a  clergyman  as  a  master. 

3370.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  How  do  you  fill  up  the  spare  hours  on 
Sunday  ? — Before  breakfast  the  boys  have  a  Bible  class,  simply  reading 
the  Scriptures  for  about  20  minutes.  After  breakfast  I  myself  take 
the  whole  of  the  boarders  of  the  upper  school ;  a  passage  or  chapter  of 
the  Scripture  is  selected,  chiefly  those  parts  containing  the  most 
prominent  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  I  choose  a  part  which  I  explain, 
as  well  as  I  can,  to  them,  and  which  they  have  to  learn  by  heart  in  the 
afternoon.  Then,  of  course,  they  go  to  church  and  chapel.  They 
have  the  opportunity  of  strolling  about  our  grounds,  when  they  are 
not  specially  engaged,  till  dinner-time.  After  dinner  they  are  brought 
in  to  learn  the  passage  which  has  been  explained  in  the  morning  ;  they 
repeat  that,  and  then  I  read  to  them  a  short  sermon,  such  as  one  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  or  sermons  of  that  kind,  of  which  there  are 
various  volumes  suitable  for  boys.  This  occupies  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  They  then  stroll  about  till  tea-time.  After  tea  it  is 
time  to  get  ready  for  church  and  chapel. 

3371.  Do  any  of  the  boys  study  the  Greek  Testament  ? — ^Yes,  when 
they  are  advanced  far  enough  in  Greek  for  that  purpose.  In  the  upper 
class  we  take  the  Greek  Testament  as  part  of  the  Greek  work. 

3372.  Do  any  of  them  read  the  Greek  Testament  on  Sunday  ? — No  ; 
I  sometimes  encourage  them  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  it  as  a 
task. 

3373.  Do  you  find  that  as  a  rule  the  boys  find  no  difficulty  with  each 
other  in  saying  their  private  prayers  morning  and  evening  ? — It  is  a  rule 
of  the  school  that  when  they  go  up  to  their  bedrooms,  whither  they  are 
always  attended  by  a  master,  there  shall  be  absolute  sUence  for  five 
minutes,  that  all  boys  shall  kneel  down  and  reverently  say  their 
prayers. 

3374.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  boys  have  you  in  a  room  ? — 
About  eight.     The  eldest  Ijoys  have  rooms  to  themselves. 

3375.  IIow  many  of  the  eldest  boys  have  rooms  to  themselves  ? — 
About  eight  or  nine  perhaps  have  single  rooms,  or  are  two  in  a  room,  if 
they  are  brothers,  for  example. 

3376.  That  is  reckoned  a  privilege  ? — ^Tes. 

3377.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  ever  allow  two  or  three  boys  in  a  room 
when  they  are  not  brothers  ? — Never  three.  The  boys  are  all  either  in 
one  of  the  large  doniiitories,  which  would  take  eight,  or  in  a  single 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  There  are  one  or  two  rooms  which  will 
just  take  two  boys,  and  occasionally  I  put  two  boys  together,  if  I  know 
they  can  be  trusted. 

3378.  As  an  experienced  schoolmaster  you  would  attach  great 
importance  to  what  you  have  just  now  said  as  to  not  allowing  two  or 
three  boys  to  be  in  a  I'oom  ? — Very  great  importance. 

3379.  Either  one  or  many  ? — Yes,  either  one,  or  at  least  six  or 
seven. 

3380.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  when 
silence  is  ordered  for  five  minutes,  the  boys  of  course  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  a  few  verses  in  their  Bibles  if  they  liked  ? — ^It  is 
never  done.  There  is  always  evening  prayer  before  they  go  up  to  bed, 
when  the  Scriptures  are  read  and  prayer  is  offered.  Immediately  after 
that  they  go  up  to  bed. 
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3381.  They  never  have  their  Bibles  with  them  there  ? — It  is  not   C.  P.  Mamn, 
insisted  on.  Esq.,  B.A. 

3382.  (Mr.  Baines.)  You  say  that  it  is  the  rule  that  they  shall  kneel         ~ — 
down  and  say  their  prayers  ;  do  you  believe  that  that  is  general,  and   9"  May  1865. 
that  it  is  almost  universally  the  practice  ? — ^It  is. 

3383.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  teach  any  catechism  ? — ^No  ;  with  this 
exception,  that  if  members  of  the  Church  of  England  wish  their  boys  to 
learn  the  Church  catechism  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  their  learning 
it,  and  to  ascertaining  if  they  know  it. 

3384.  Do  they  sometimes  require  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  sometimes  had 
boys  preparing  for  confirmation. 

3385.  Are  you  ever  asked  to  teach  the  Assembly's  catechism  ? — 
Never  ;  I  never  was  asked  yet. 

3386.  Ai-e  you  ever  asked  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  boys  for 
confirmation  ? — Not  to  superintend  it  directly  further  than  seeing  that 
they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  catechism,  the  creeds,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  they  attend  the  evening  classes  of  one  of  the  clergymen 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

3387.  But  as  a  general  rule  you  trust  to  reading  and  explanation  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  for  doctrinal  instruction  ? — I  do  ;  I  consider 
it  more  important  that  they  should  know  the  actual  words,  at  all  events 
of  our  English  translation,  than  any  representation  of  those  words 
which  is  contained  in  any  catechism. 

3388.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Do  any  of  your  scholars  desire  to  absent  them- 
selves, or  do  their  parents  desire  that  any  of  your  scholars  should 
absent  themselves  from  your  religious  instructions  on  Sunday  ? — 
Never. 

3389.  Have  you  had  any  claim  of  that  sort  ? — No,  never. 

3390.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  corporal  punishment  in  your 
school  ? — A  little. 

3391.  Of  what  nature  is  it  ? — The  cane  or  the  rod, 

3392.  {Lord  Taunton.)  It  is  not  only  on  the  hands  that  they  are 
struck  ? — No. 

3393.  Do  you  reserve  the  power  personally  to  yourself  of  chastising  a 
boy  ? — Absolutely.  I  forbid  every  master  without  exception  to  admi- 
nister the  smallest  amount  of  corporal  chastisement,  even  a  box  on  the 
ears. 

3394.  They  must  report  the  boy  to  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  punish 
him  if  you  think  he  deserves  it  ? — Just  so. 

3395.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  frequently  to  exercise  that  function  ? 
— ^No,  very  rarely.  Frequently  for  months  together  I  never  have 
occasion  to  touch  a  boy. 

3396.  Do  you  think  the  cane  a  good  instrument  of  punishment  for  a 
boy  ? — I  do  in  some  cases.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  cane  and  the  birch  ? 

3397.  Yes. — I  think  for  older  boys  the  birch  involves  an  amount  of 
exposure  which  is  humiliating,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  older  boys  if 
I  ever  have  occasion  to  administer  anything  of  the  kind  it  is  with  the 
cane.  With  little  fellows  I  think  the  birch  is  less  likely  to  injure  them 
by  hurting  their  hands,  so  with  little  boys  I  use  the  birch. 

3398.  I  suppose  when  you  use  the  cane  you  only  strike  the  hand  ? — 
—Sometimes  on  the  back,  in  a  safe  region  ;  usually  it  is  on  the  hand. 

3399.  Do  you  employ  some  of  the  boys  in  keeping  discipline  among 
the  other  boys  at  all  ? — Not  further  than  this,  that  I  make  the  boys  un- 
derstand that  they  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  good 
order  amongst  their  whole  number,  so  that  if  any  breach  of  discipline 
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C.  P.  Mdsan,    or  wanton  mischief  takes  place,  a  large  number  will  perhaps  be  debarred 
£:sq.,.B.A.     from  privileges  which  thej  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 
9th'MaTl865        3400.  Are  there  no  boys  specially  authorized  and  required  to  pre- 
______  '  serve  discipline  within  certain  limits  ? — No,  I  always  have  a  master 

with  the  boys  at  all  times  of  the  day  ;  he  is  somewhere  about  with  them. 
The  master  who  is  on  chief  duty,  which  will  be  the  case  twice  a  week, 
has  the  general  charge  of  the  lads,  and  he  is  about  in  the  playground 
or  cricket-field  with  them. 

3401.  (Lord  Ltfltelton.)  Is  he  so  near  that  he  can  hear  all  they  say  ? 
— No. 

3402.  It  is  only  a  general  superintendence  ? — That  is  all.  I  ami 
strongly  opposed  to  any  such  minute  spying  as  that  would  involve.  I 
think  it  is  unwholesome  for  the  boys. 

3403.  Do  you  ever  find  any  prejudice  or  objection  in  the  parents  to 
corporal  punishment  ? — ^Now  and  then,  but  not  often.  With  regard  to 
myself  it  is  known  that  it  is  used  so  sparingly  that  the  thing  is  hardly 
ever  mentioned  or  referred  to. 

3404.  There  is  no  absolute  objection  to  its  ever  being  done  ? — In  one 
or  two  cases  I  have  known  it  strongly  objected  to.  In  one  case  I  lost 
a  pupil  on  that  ground.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  chastise  him,  and  his 
father  objected  to  it,  but  I  adhered  to  my  rule. 

3405.  How  many  have  you  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school  ? — ^I 
think  16  or  17. 

3406.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  in  the  class  ? — ^I  think 
the  youngest  boy  is  13  years  old. 

3407.  Do  you  find  that  the  older  boys  have  practically  some  sort  of 
authority — any  power  of  regulation  in  the  games,  and  so  on  ?— Not 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  authority,  but  I  have  always 
experienced  great  help  from  my  older  boys  in  maintaining  good  beha- 
viour amongst  their  younger  companions. 

3408.  Do  you  take  the  upper  class  as  at  all  distinct  from  the  rest  in 
that  respect  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  at  all  look  to  the  highest  class  as 
being  the  only  boys  whom  I  should  consider  leaders  in  the  school. 
Much  must  depend  on  the  boys'  age  and  size.  It  often  happens  that 
boys  lower  down,  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  will  be  16  years  of 
age,  and  even  more,  and  fine  manly  fellows,  whom  I  can  trust  to  main- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  influence  over  their  companions. 

3409.  In  case  of  difficulty  you  would  summon  rather  those  of  the 
boys  who  from  their  size  and  moral  weight  in  the  school  had  the  most 
influence  in  the  school  ? — Decidedly. 

3410.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  there  any  fagging  permitted  in  any 
■w^ay  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  is  strictly  prohibited. 

3411.  Is  there  any  bullying  as  distinguished  from  fagging  that  comes 
under  your  notice  ? — Bullying  is  prohibited,  and  I  believe  almost  en- 
tirely prevented  ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  absolutely  to  keep  from  that 
in  so  large  a  number  ;  still  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  goes  on  to  any  extent. 
I  always  encourage  the  boys  to  maintain  a  perfectly  confidential  attitude 
towards  me,  and  if  there  is  any  cause  of  complaint,  whether  against 
their  companions  or  against  the  masters,  to  come  to  me  and  make  a 
proper  representation,  privately  and  confidentially,  and  leave  me  to 
exercise  my  discretion. 

3412.  Is  there  any  fighting  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  regular 
fight  in  the  school  for  10  years  ;  not  more  than  a  hasty  blow  or  two.  A 
pitched  battle  has  not  taken  place  for  many  years. 

3413.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  expulsion  ? — ^Tes,  twice  or  thrice. 
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3414.  Those  would  be   very  ^extreme  cases  ? — They  were  extreme  ,C.  P.  Masm, 
cases.  JSaq.,  B.A. 

3415.  You  would  not  recognize  as  a  principle  that  you  would  get  rid         

of  all  those  boys  that  you  could  not  easily  manage  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  ^     -   ^  ^^*^' 
would  be  shirking  one  of  my  duties.     Boys   are   sent  to  me  to  be 
managed,  and,  as  I  say,  in  all  my  experience  I  have  only  found  it 
necessary  to  expel  two  or  three  boys. 

3416.  Do  you  adopt  the  practice  at  aU  of  keeping  boys  in  on 
holidays  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  commonest  modes  of  punishment. 

3417.  On  half-holidays  or  whole  holidays  ? — On  both  ;  especially  on 
the  half-holidays,  if  their  work  is  in  arrear. 

3418.  You  keep  them  in  to  do  their  work  ? — Yes  ;  or  if  they 
have  committed  some  breach  of  discipline,  and  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  penalty  in  the  shape  of  a  lesson  to  leam,  or  a  task  to 
write,  they  have  to  do  it  in  that  time. 

3419.  Do  you  have  recourse  to  impositions  ? — Yes. 

3420.  Of  what  nature  ?  Writing  out  ? — Sometimes  learning  by  heart, 
-sometimes  writing  out,  especially  writing  grammatical  forms,  Latin 
verbs  and  nouns,  so  that  the  writing  may  be  a  help  to  the  actual  school 
work. 

3421.  You  endeavour  to  make  the  punishment  useful  ? — ^Yes,  they 
either  leam  a  passage  of  French  or  Latin  by  heart,  or  write  out  Latin 
paradigms,  or  Greek  paradigms,  if  they  learn  Greek. 

3422.  (Mr.  Erie.")  Do  you  find  that  you  can  receive  those  private 
communications  from  boys  if  they  have  anything  to  represent  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  complaint.  Do  you  think  they  can  be  made  without 
exciting  jealousy  among  the  other  boys  ? — Yes. 

3423.  There  is  sufficient  confidence  between  yourself  and  the 
scholars  ? — Yes.  I  have  never  had  any  dif&culty  at  aU  about  that  ; 
very  few  cases  have  arisen  demanding  it,  but  now  and  then  it  has 
happened  that  a  boy  has  been  unfairly  set  upon  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions. They  always  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  me  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  companions ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  in 
the  schoolroom  before  others,  they  can  come  to  me  privately ;  and 
I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  checking  the  thing  quietly. 

3424.  Boys  are  not  afraid  to  make  those  communications  to  you  ? — 
There  is  always  a  feeling  of  schoolboy  honour  which  checks  those  things; 
it  is  only  where  it  is  really  necessary  that  it  is  ever  done. 

3425.  You  are  able  very  much  to  dispense  with  corporal  punish- 
ment?— ^Almost  entirely. 

3426.  When  it  occurs  is  there  a  feeling  of  shame  attached  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3427.  Then  you  are  seconded  by  the  feeling  of  your  school  ? — Very 
strongly  indeed  ;  so  much  is  that  the  case  that  I  never  exercise  corporal 
punishment  on  the  older  boys  at  all. 

3428.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  playgrounds  have  you  attached  to  the 
school  ? — I  have  two  large  playgrounds  and  a  cricket  field.  My  house 
is  surrounded  by  rather  more  than  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  more 
than  one  half  of  that  is  occupied  by  the  playgrounds  and  the  cricket 
field. 

3429.  What  are  the  games  the  boys  play  at  chiefly? — Football  in 
winter  ;  cricket  and  fives  in  summer. 

3430.  Have  you  any  covered  space  for  wet  weather  ? — Yes  ;  there  is 
a  large  shed  in  which  they  can  play.  It  will  not  take  the  whole  of  them, 
but  a  large  number  can  play  under  it. 

3431.  And  they  do  use  it  ? — They  do  use  it ;  and  play  in  the  school 
too,  if  it  is  wet. 
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C.  P.  Mason,       3432.  I  think  you  say  that  some  master  is  always  with  the  boys,  even 
Esq.,  B.A.     in  play  hours  ? — Yes. 
JjJ —  3433.  Do  they  ever  join  in  games,  cricket  or  otherwise,  with  the 

9th  May  1865.  ^^^  , — y^^  .  ^^^  j  j^^  Aovrn  as  a  rule  that  the  master  who  is  on  duty 
shall  abstain  from  doing  so  ;  it  absorbs  the  attention  too  much. 

3434.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  In  the  summer  how  many  hours  on  an 
average  do  the  boys  play  at  cricket  ? — They  play  for  an  hour  between 
morning  school  and  dinner.  They  play  from  about  half-past  four  to  six, 
and  again  from  half-past  six  till  a  quarter-past  seven.  On  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  they  have  the  whole  of  the  afternoon. 

3435.  {Lord  Taunton.^  Have  the  boys  any  means  of  bathing  ? — In 
the  summer  time  they  go  twice  a  week  to  swimming  baths  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

3436.  Have  they  no  river  they  can  jump  into  ? — There  is  a  canal 
not  far  ofiF  to  which  the  swimming  baths  are  attached,  and  they  go 
twice  a  week. 

3437.  To  the  canal  ?— Yes. 

3438.  Are  they  instructed  in  swimming  ? — There  is  a  swimming 
master  there,  but  they  commonly  instruct  one  another  ;  most  of  them 
can  swim. 

3439.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  a  good  cricket-ground  ? — It  is 
large  enough  for  them  to  play  matches  in.  It  is  large  enough  for 
two  sets  of  cricketers  at  least. 

3440.  It  is  a  grass  field  ? — ^Yes. 

3441.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Your  premises  are  in  Denmark  Hill  ? — They 
are. 

3442.  Are  they  on  somewhat  of  a  slope  ? — They  are  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill,  but  on  the  slope. 

3443.  That  I  think  is  a  healthy  position  ? — Our  boys  are  unusually 
healthy. 

3444.  You  have  very  little  sickness  in  the  school? — Very  little 
indeed.  I  may  say  that  for  20  years  the  school  has  never  been  broken 
up  by  illness. 

3445.  Is  your  school  of  ample  size  ? — I  have  several  schoolrooms. 
They  are  all  large.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  forms  a  part  of  what  the 
Commissioners  would  desu-e,  but  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to  show 
the  school  and  all  its  arrangements  to  any  one  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
any  person  whom  they  might  like  to  depute  to  see  the  arrangements  and 
working  of  a  private  school  such  as  mine. 

3446.  Are  the  schoolrooms  well  ventilated  ?^Yes. 

3447.  Are  your  bedrooms  ample,  so  as  to  afford  good  ventilation  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  are  large  and  they  open  on  to  large  corridors  and  landings 
with  which  they  have  communication. 

3448.  You  are  completely  surrounded  by  your  grounds  ? — Quite. 

3449.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Was  the  house  built  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school  ? — No  ;  it  has  been  adapted  to  it.  It  is  of  very  large  dimensions 
and  the  schoolrooms  have  been  built  on  either  side. 

3450.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  day  scholai's  ;  do  they  play  with  the 
boarders  ? — Yes,  if  they  like. 

3451.  So  that  in  fact  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  association  ?— 
Yes. 

3452.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  system  of  encouragement  of 
boys  in  the  way  of  prizes  or  exhibitions  ? — Yes,  twice  a  year.  Once  a 
year  especially,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  they  have  prizes  and 
certificates  of  merit. 

3453.  Are  they  given  with  any  ceremony  ? — They  are  given  publicly 
before  their  friends.     There  is  a  public  day  when  the  friends  of  boys 
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sufficiently  near  to  come  are  invited,  and  we  generally  have  a  large    C.  P.  Mason, 
muster.  E"l->  B.A. 

3454.  You  think  that  useful  ? — Very  useful  indeed.  ■" — ■ 

3455.  I  presume  as  it  is  a  completely  private  school  there  are  no  ^  1865. 
exhibitions  to  help  them  on  ? — No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

3456.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  find  the  terms  that  you  charge  are  such 
as  to  yield  you  a  fair  profit  ? — Yes. 

3457.  Has  some  considerable  amount  of  capital  been  laid  out  upon 
your  premises,  either  by  yourself  or  by  your  predecessor  ? — Yes,  a 
good  deal. 

345S.  In  completing  and  in  finishing,  fitting  with  drilling  apparatus, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  bo  as  to  afford  facility  both  for  instruction 
and  amusement  ? — ^Yes. 

3459.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  ?  —  Yes,  a  considerable 
amount. 

3460.  (Mr,  Acland.)  Would  you  be  disposed  to  give  the  Commission 
some  information  as  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  you  think  competent 
teaching  could  be  given  in  a  school  of  the  social  position  of  your  school, 
assuming  a  fair  success  in  the  school  ? — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give 
every  possible  information  on  that  point,  and  if  the  Commission  will 
allow  me  I  will  supply  that.     (See  letter  at  end  of  evidence). 

3461.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  send  some  of  your  boys  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  ? — I  do. 

3462.  Have  you  any  formal  system  of  Inspection  of  the  whole  of  your 
school  ? — I  have  not  yet,  but  I  announced  to  my  boys  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  that  1  intended  to  put  them  under  the  Cambridge  University 
regular  inspection,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  far  better  plan  ;  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

3463.  (Lord  Lyttelton.")  When  do  you  propose  to  do  that  ? — I  hope 
to  do  so  by  next  Christmas  at  any  rate,  if  not  before. 

3464.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  There  has  been  a  movement  lately  among  a 
certain  section  of  instructors  to  obtain  a  registration  of  schoolmasters  ; 
what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  public  registration  of  competent  teachers  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  the  practical  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme  with  anything  like  effect  will  quite  neutralize 
any  possible  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  any  system  'of  registration  could  secure  on  the  part  of  school- 
masters those  qualifications  which,  after  all,  are  most  essential  for 
conducting  a  school  well.  I  have  known  many  schools  conducted 
admirably  by  men  of  good  qualifications,  who  take  a  large  part  in  the 
teaching  themselves,  and  who  are  the  moving  spirits  in  the  whole  affair  ; 
but  T  have  also  known  very  good  schools  conducted,  and  with  great 
success,  by  men  absolutely  devoid  of  scholarship,  but  possessed  of  a 
good  amount  of  tact  and  kindly  feeling  in  dealing  with  boys,  so  as  to 
produce  a  good  result. 

3465.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  such  schools 
conducted  now  by  men  of  business,  so  to  speak,  employing  teaching 
talent  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  many,  but  there  are  some. 

3466.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  other 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  know  a  good  deal  of 
a  good  many  schools  in  various  ways. 

3467.  (lyir.  Acland.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors ? — I  am.  I  have  acted  as  examiner  in  connexion  with  the 
College  several  times. 

3468.  Would  you  mind  giving  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
that  is  having  upon  the  profession  and  upon  the  schools  ? — I  have 
traced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  which  have  been  brought 

11643.  Z 
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C.  B.  Mason,  under  the  influence  of  these  examinations   for  anything  like  a  con- 
■Eiq.,  B.A.     siderable  period,  such  as  three  or  four  years. 

3469.  By  these  examinations  you   mean  the  examinations  of  the 

.9th  May  1865.  QoUgge  of  Preceptors  ? — ^Yes  ;  when  I  first  acted  as  examiner  five  or 
six  years  ago,  I  thought  the  quality  of  the  work  execrable.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  to  improve  progressively  ever  since.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  when  I  have  acted  as  examiner  in  grammar  and  English 
history  the  average  quality  of  the  answers  has  been  extremely  creditable. 

3470.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  the  College 
in  improving  the  race  of  assistant  teachers  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  particular  effect  in  that  way, 

3471.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Except  through  the  performance  of  the 
boys  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

3472.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  most  ordinary 
course  through  which  a  man  an-ives  at  the  position  of  principal  of  a 
private  school ;  I  mean  as  to  his  own  early  education  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  those  habits  by  which  he  becomes  a  successful  schoolmaster  ? 
— In  many  instances  those  who  ultimately  become  masters  of  private 
schools  are  the  sons  of  schoolmasters.  They  receive  a  fairly  good 
education  at  school,  perhaps  go  to  college,  or  perhaps  having  passed 
from  school  at  17  or  18,  enter  some  other  school  as  junior  assistant 
master.  They  gain  a  few  years'  experience  in  that  way,  and  then,  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  capital  supplied  by  the  father  start  on  their  own 
account.  That  is  one  way  in  which  a  good  number  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  attain  the  position  of  principals. 

3473.  Do  a  certain  number  rise  from  the  position  of  ushers  to  part- 
ners ? — Yes  ;  that  is  also  not  an  infrequent  mode  in  which  masters 
become  principals  of  schools.  Another  way  is  this :  Independent 
ministers,  or  ministers  of  other  branches  of  the  Nonconformists,  or 
clergymen  who,  through  certain  physical  disqualifications  are  not  able 
to  carry  on  their  vocation  as  preachers,  begin  by  taking  pupils,  and  a 
small  muster  of  five  or  six  pupils  gradually  expands  into  a  school.  I 
have  known  several  cases  of  that  kind. 

3474.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  possessing  those  business  qualities 
of  which  you  speak  maintains  as  iJiorough  a  position  of  respect  in 
reference  to  the  boys,  if  the  boys  see  that  he  is  himself  not  a  capable 
teacher,  but  that  he  is  employing  other  men's  brains  ? — He  is  always 
exposed  to  difficulty  in  that  way,  and  his  only  chance  of  avoiding  it  is 
to  make  the  best  of  his  position,  and  concede  the  point  that  he  is  not 
in  any  way  the  educational  director  of  the  school. 

•    3475.  Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
honest  teaching  is  going  on  in  that  way  ? — A  great  deal. 

3476.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  understand  you  to  have  stated  that  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  registration  of  schoolmasters  ;  do 
you  think  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  some  system  of 
registration  established,  not  compulsory,  but  which  would  give  pro 
tanto  an  advantage  to  those  who  had  been  so  registered,  and  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  they  are  to  some  extent  competent  ? — Yes  ;  I  see  no 
objection  to  it.  I  am  far  from  entertaining  the  sanguine  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  which  I  know  some  of  the  advocates  of  it 
entertain  ;  but  I  consider  that  anything  which  will  stimulate  those 
who  have  in  anyway  connected  themselves  with  the  scholastic  profes- 
sion to  assume  a  higher  position  in  their  profession  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  must  certainly  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
and  of  education  generally. 

3477.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  schools  by 
some  central  authority,  Government  or  otherwise,  compulsory  or  volun- 
tary, do  you  anticipate  any  advantage  from  that  to  schools  ? — I  think 
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the  advantages  would  be  enonnous.     I  think  any  kind  of  inspection    C.  P.  Mason, 
which  could  either  be  enforced  or  encouraged  amongst  private  schools      Esq.,  S.A. 

would  be  of  immense  service  to  the  schools  themselves,  and  to  the         

profession  generally.  9th  May. 1865. 

3478.  Would  you  make  it  voluntary  and  optional,  or  would  you  make  " 
it  compulsory  upon  all  schools  ? — I  would  not  make  it  compulsory,  but 

I  would  have  such  an  amount  of  publicity  attached  to  it  that  it  should 
be  a  privilege  for  a  school  to  be  able  to  be  examined  or  inspected,  and 
to  have  the  results  of  the  inspection  published. 

3479.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  mind  to  the  question  as  to  what 
body  that  duty  of  inspection  could  be  best  intrusted  to  ? — ^As  far  as 
my  own  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  all  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  goes,  the  old  established  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  the  University  of  London,  would  be  accepted  throughout  the 
country  generally  as  the  very  best  bodies  to  whom  the  matter  could  be 
referred. 

3480.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  any 
direct  Government  interference  in  the  matter  ? — Not  at  all.  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  without.  If  in  any  way  the  universities  can  bring 
their  influence  and  prestige  to  bear  directly  on  the  inspection  of  schools 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing. 

3481.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
schools  that  were  not  founded  on  what  may  be  called  strictly  Church 
of  England  principles,  in  resorting  to  a  system  of  inspection  at  all 
composed  in  that  manner  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  least.  It 
would  be  in  such  rare  cases  as  not  to  be  worth  noting. 

3482.  (Lord  Jyyttelton^  This  system  of  inspection  which  you  recom- 
mend would  have  to  offer  nothing  to  the  schools  in  the  way  of  direct 
benefit,  except  that  of  publicity  and  sanction  ? — Exactly  so. 

3483.  Should  you  conjecture  that  a  large  proportion  of  private 
schools  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  would  be  willing  to  come 
under  that  sort  of  inspection  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3484.  Probably  only  a  small  proportion  ? — A  very  small  per-centage. 

3485.  The  Government  would  have  no  ground  for  insisting  on  com- 
pulsory inspection  of  any  private  establishment  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they 
would.  I  should  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  compulsory  part  of 
the  matter. 

3486.  {^Mr.  Acland.)  With  reference  to  the  less  wealthy  portion  of 
the  middle  class,  have  you  considered  in  what  way  public  measures 
could  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  small 
shopkeepers,  or  small  farmers,  beginning  at  that  position  in  society  in 
which  the  parent  feels  that  his  social  respectability  is  at  stake  in  making 
a  quarterly  payment  for  something  above  a  charity  school  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  and  I  must  say  my  private 
opinion  is  that  if  fully  one  half  of  the  private  schools  were  knocked  on 
the  head  to-morrow  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  community. 

3487.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  children  ? — I  think 
various  measures  might  be  adopted  for  giving  them  a  chance  of  a  better 
education  than  they  at  present  receive. 

3488.  Do  you  think  that  a  parent  who  cannot  pay  much  more  than 
15*.  a  quarter  can  get  for  that  the  education  suited  to  his  position  in 
society  ? — ^Not  at  a  private  school. 

3489.  You  mean  that  he  cannot  get  it  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
demand  and  supply  ? — No. 

34S0.  Therefore  you  think  there  should  be  some  aid  from  some  other 
quarter  ? — ^In  mentioning  the  sum  of  15*.  a  quarter,  of  course  you  refer 
to  fees  for  their  education  simply. 

3491.  Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  parents  who  are 
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C.  P.  Mason,  paying  about  that  rate  ? — ^I  think  if  they  -were  to  send  their  children 
Esq.,  B.A.  to  a  British  school  at  once  they  would  get  a  far  better  education  than 
—     _    anywhere  else  on  those  terms. 

9th  May  1865.  3492.  Suppose  we  take  it  a  little  higher — ;at  a  rate  which  is  very 
common  in  country  towns — about  6/.  a  year  ? — Suppose  you  have  100 
boys  at  6^.  a  year,  you  get  an  income  of  600/.  Out  of  that,  how  many 
masters  must  be  paid  to  instruct  100  boys  decently  ?  You  will  require 
three  or  four  to  do  anything.  I  do  not  see  how  a  master  can  teach 
so  many  as  30  boys  with  anything  approaching  a  chance  of  making 
them  learn.  I  never  allow  more  than  from  15  to  17  in  a  class.  Then 
the  question  is,  if  you  subtract  rent  and  other  necessary  expenses  from 
600/.  what  balance  can  you  have  to  divide  among  three  or  four 
teachers  ?  Rent  and  other  expenses  would  probably  come  to  150/., 
leaving  450/.  for  the  teaching  of  100  boys.  When  you  look  at  the 
opportunities  that  business  of  every  kind  offers  nowadays,  200/.  a 
year  is  a  very  small  amount  to  offer  a  man  for  giving  his  whole  time 
and  energy  to  the  conducting  of  a  large  school. 

3493.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion  at  all  as  to  how  that  case  might 
be  met,  because  when  we  knock  the  private  schools  on  the  head  we 
still  come  back  to  the  question,  what  is  to  become  of  the  children  ;  if 
they  cannot  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  mercantile  return  for  trouble 
given,  to  what  public  source  would  you  look  ? — They  must  go  to  some 
public  source,  but  what  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

3494.  Do  you  think,  supposing  that  buildings  are  raised,  and  that  the 
expense  of  house  rent  is  got  over,  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
thoroughly  competent  teachers  who  would  be  willing  to  teach  that 
class  for  such  0  remuneration  as  the  parents  would  pay  ? — ^I  think  that 
if  you  can  get  over  that  expense  and  can  establish  a  school  in  a  large 
town,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  where  from  100  to  150,  or 
possibly  200  boys  might  be  gathered  together,  for  6/.  a  y^ear  from 
each  pupil  you  might  get  very  efficient  teaching. 

3495.  What  number  of  boys  in  the  school  should  you  think  on  the 
whole  the  most  conducive  to  the  successful  education  of  the  tradesmen 
of  a  country  town  ;  should  you  put  it  at  about  200  ? — If,  for  day  boys, 
from  150  to  200.  I  name  that  number  because  the  additional  sum  that 
you  get  out  of  50  or  100  pupils  at  6/.  apiece  will  enable  you  to  engage 
a  very  superior  man  at  the  head,  for  100/.  or  150/.  would  make  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  head  master,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  leave  money  enough  to  engage  additional  masters  at  salaries 
varying  from  80/.  to  100/. 

3496.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  mixing  of  day  boys  and 
boarders  iu  country  town  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  is. 

3497.  The  master  would  always  expect  to  make  a  good  portion  of 
his  income  from  the  boarders  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  a  school  of  that  sort  succeeding  if  the  master  were  allowed  to 
take  boarders. 

3498.  Do  you  think  such  a  school  would  best  succeed  as  a  matter  of 
private  enterprise,  as  a  commercial  speculation  by  a  man  of  business  ; 
or  do- you  think  that  the  interest  of  that  class  of  the  community,  the 
smaller  tradesmen  in  country  towns,  would  be  best  consulted  by  public 
institutions,  the  managers  having  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  head  master  ? — I  think  the  condition  that  was  referred  to  as  almost 
essential  to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  viz.,  having  the  buildings 
as  the  starting  point  ready  to  your  hand,  necessitates  having  the  thing 
on  some  public  basis. 

3499.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  tendency  of  your  evidence  is 
that  private  schools  in  England,  to  be  thoroughly  successful,  must  be 
rather  profitable  concerns  ? — They  must  undoubtedly. 
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3500.  And  therefore  you  think  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  private   C.  P.  Mason 
enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  lower  middle  class  ? — ^I  think  not.         Esq.,  B.A. 

3501.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  use  to  bo  made         

of  small  endowments,  of  which  you  know  there  ate  a  great  number  in  3''' May  1865. 

the  country  not  producing  much  result  ? — I  think  that  no  better  use 

could  possibly  be  made  of  them  than  either  amalgamating  them,  or 

diverting  them  to  the  establishment  of  schools  such  as  those  referred 

to — schools  of  considerable   size  where  the  fees  were  veiy  moderate, 

and  whore  the  number  of  boys  would  enable  efficient  teaching  power 

to  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

3502.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  restrictions  in  reference  to  endow- 
ments for  grammar  schools  which  now  retard  the  progress  of  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  those  restrictions  which  necessitate  having  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Masters  of  Arts  as  head  masters  of  these  endowed 
schools  are  inexpedient  and  keep  out  from  a  very  honourable  and  useful 
profession  very  capable  men  of  other  denominations  who  would  con- 
duct Such  schools  with  great  efficiency  and  success. 

3503.  Supposing  that  the  limitations  to  graduates  were  so  extended 
as  to  include  the  London  and  Scotch  universities,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  much  objection  to  a  restriction  so  qualified  ? — I  do  not. 

3504.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  perhaps  be  conducive  to  the 
class  of  schoolmasters  seeking  something  of  a  real  university  training  ? 
— I  think  it  would  have  a  great  eflfect  in  that  way. 

3505.  Therefore  if  the  restriction  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  open  it 
to  all  religious  denominations,  but  I'etaining  connexion  with  the  uni- 
versities, you  think  that  would  be  a  good  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

3506.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  re- 
moval of  any  restrictions  that  confine  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  in 
any  of  these  schools  to  clergymen  so  as  to  allow  laymen  to  become 
masters  ? — I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  regulations  which  restrict 
masterships  to  clergymen. 

3507.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  tui-ning 
small  endowments  into  exhibitions  ? — T  have  never  thought  of  that. 

3508.  Speaking  of  these  imagined  or  supposed  new  institutions  under 
public  management,  could  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  con- 
stitution for  bodies  of  management,  bearing  in  mind  that  country  gen- 
tlemen are  sometimes  disinclined  to  give  up  too  much  time  to  educa- 
tional questions,  that  the  town  shopkeepers  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  education,  and  bearing  in  mind  any  other  difficulties  which 
may  occur  to  your  own  experience  ? — I  am  not  prepared  with  a  very 
positive  opinion,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  a  school  of 
that  character  would  only  be  possible  in  or  near  to  large  towns,  and 
that  if  they  are  established  at  all,  their  lively  and  efficient  working  may 
often  be  promoted  by  their  being  very  much  attached  to  some  particular 
branch  of  the  religious  community.  I  think  for  example  that  in  a  town 
where  dissenters  are  strong — such  towns  as  Manchester  or  Leeds,  a 
school  of  that  sort  set  on  foot  and  superintended  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  that  particular  denomination,  provided  they  do  not  make  it 
exclusively  a  sectarian  school,  would  have  more  chance  of  being  con- 
ducted with  vigour  than  if  the  management  were  entirely  thrown  open. 

3509.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  giving  parents 
a  strong  interest  in  the  management  of  a.  school? — Do  you  mean  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of  it  ? 

3510.  A  personal  interest ;  I  would  not  limit  it  to  a  pecuniary 
interest.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  that  the  management  of  the  school 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  public  men,  known  to  be 
men  of  high  education,  or  at  least  presumed  to  be  men  whose  position 
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C,  p.  Mason,   qualifies  them  for  trusteeship  ;  or  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  those 

jB»g;-,  BjL      whose  children  are  to  be  in  the  school  should  have  an  interest  in  the 

<»iiiur     i  Rii    management  of  it  ? — I  confess  my  predilections  are  very  much  in  favour 

»BMay  1865.  ^^  -^iiat  approximates  to  the  former  of  those  two.     I  experience  so 

thoroughly  the  necessity  of  absolute   government  at  the  head  of  a; 

school  that  I  am  sure  the  less  interference  you  can  have  the  better,  and 

as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  proprietary  schools,  except  in  a  very 

fcTV  rare  instances,  have  not  been  coiiducted  with  much  vigour  or 

efficiency.  ' 

3511.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  unfavourable  to  that  suggestion'?' 

— It  would. 


Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School,  January  25th,  1866. 

Mv  DEAR  Sib, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  "  the 
"  lowest  rate  at  which  I  think  competent  teaching  can  be  given  in  a  school  of 
"  the  social  position  of  my  own,"  I  can  do  no  more  than  state  the  actual  results 
of  my  own  procedure  and  experience.  I  have  carefully  estimated  on  an 
average  of  three  consecutive  years,  the  actual  outlay  incurred  in  maintaining  my^ 
school,  including  rent,  taxes,  rates,  house-keeping,  wages  and  salaries,  but  not 
including  books  or  disbursements  on  behalf  of  individual  pupils.  My  total 
outlay  has  averaged  3,400Z.  per  annum,  the  average  number  of  pupils  having 
been  112.  Of  these  60  were  day-pupils  (dining  at  school  four  times  a  week), 
the  rest  boarders.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil, 
taking  both  classes  together,  has  been  a  little  more  than  SQL  per  annum.  If 
it  be  assumed  that  the  average  cost  of  each  day-pupil  should  be  set  down  at 
\5l.  per  annum,  it  wUl  foUow  that  the  average  cost  of  each  of  the  62  boarders 
has  been  about  AZl.  per  annum.  In  this  estimate,  however,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  set  down  nothing  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  my  personal 
services,  except  the  bare  cost  of  board  and  lodging  for  a  family  of  five  persons, 
including  three  children.  It  is  scarcely  for  me  to  say  what  those  services  are 
worth,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  the  requisite  addition  to  the  above-named  amounts' 
according  to  the  increase  in  the  school  outlay  that  should  be  set  down  on  that 
score. 

The  scale  of  expenditure  stated  above  is  probably  unusually  large,  but  besides 
the  great  cost  of  the  premises  which  I  occupy,  my  school  arrangements  allot 
one  teacher  on  the  average  to  every  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys. 

The  foregoing  statistics  will  perhaps  be  deemed  more  serviceable  than  any 
conjectural  estimate. 

I  remain,  yoius  truly, 

H.  J.  Roby,  Esq.  C.  P.  Mason. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday,  10th  May  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

LoKD  Taxinton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Rev.  a.  "W.  Thokold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrab,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Bev.G.F.W.   The  Rev.  George  Ferris  Whidborne   Mortimer,  D.D.,  called  in 
Mortimerfi.D.  and  examined. 

10th May  1865.       3512.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  the 

_ City  of  London  School  ? — I  am. 

3513.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commission  the 
history  of  the  foundation  of  that  school  and   the  means  by  which  it 
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is   supported  ? — The   foundation   is  a  very  old   one,  consisting   of  a  ^ev.  G.F..W. 
grant  of  land  made  by  John   Carpenter,   who   was   town   clerk   and  -^"rtimer,!).!). 
member   for  London  in  the    reign  of  Heniy  V.  and  the  early  part,  jgth  Uav  I8B5 ' 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  so  we  have  kept  our  400th  anniversary.  " 

It  was  a  grant  of  land  to  educate  four  boys  and  send  them  to  the 
universities.  That  was  the  only  purpose  unto  which  it  was  applied 
until  about  29  years  ago.  The  Commissioners  of  Charities  coming 
into  the  City  of  London,  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  then  Mr.  Alderman 
Hale,  called  attention  to  the  application  of  this  fund,  and  brought: 
forward  a  Bill  in  Parliament  with  their  concurrence  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Corporation,  for  establishing  a  school,  to  be  called 
the  City  of  London  School.  That  BiU  passed,  and  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  school  is  established. 

3514.  The  Corporation  brought  in  the  Bill  ? — Yes  ;  it  passed  and 
they  endowed  the  school  with  the  then  value  of  the  estate,  900^.  a- 
year,  the  estate  having  been  built  upon  and  the  ground  rents  bein^ 
then  the  income  of  it. 

3515.  The  Commission  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  wiU  state  the  con- 
dition of  this  property,  and  particularly  whether  the  present  incomes 
derived  from  it  is  more  than  the  900^.  a  year  which  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — The  increase  of  income  since  1863  has  been  2,394/.  18*.  6dj 
in  addition.  That  is  the  increase  since  1863  by  the  falling  in  of 
leases  which  have  been  re-let  at  their  value,  instead  of  ground  rents. 

3516.  That  sum  is  in  excess  of  the  900^.  ? — In  excess  of  the  900/. 
or  nearly  so. 

3517.  I  presume  that  sum  goes  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Corporation  ? — Yes. 

3518.  That  is  the  annual  income  ? — ^Yes. 

3519.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  It  is  worth  about  3,000Z.  a  year  ? — It  is 
worth  fully  3,000/.,  and  on  the  dropping  in  of  the  leases  it  will  be 
worth  something  like  10,000/.  a  year. 

3520.  At  what  time  ? — In  1863  14  leases  fell  in,  and  the  increase 
upon  the  letting  of  them  is  2,394/.  18s.  6rf.  In  1870  one  lease  will 
fall  in,  in  1884  two  kases,  in  1888  one  lease,  in  1902  thirty  leases,  in 
1903  four  leases,  in  1904  six  leases,  in  1905  three  leases,  in  1906  two 
leases,  and  in  1908  three  leases.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

3521.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  your  school  is  endowed  ?  Do  they  direct  the  whole 
proceeds  of  these  estates  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  or 
do  they  leave  any  discretion  to  the  Corporation  ? — They  direct  the 
payment  of  900/.  a  year,  which  was  the  then  value.  The  estate  was 
then  worth  900/.  a  year,  and  they  give  to  the  school  an  income  from  it 
of  900/.  a  year. 

3522.  Is  that  sum  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

3523.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  the  estate  about  Gray's  Inn  Lane  ? 
— No  ;  the  various  parts  of  the  estate  are  in  Lower  Thames  Street, 
Cheapside,  Houndsditch,  but  mainly  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  and  that 
part  of  London. 

3524.  How  is  this  900/.  a  year  applied  ? — It  goes  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  school,  with  this  exception,  that  instead  of  the  four 
boys  whom  Carpenter  intended  to  be  supported,  eight  boys  are  sup- 
ported, who  are  called  Carpenter  scholars.  They  receive  a  free 
education,  and  25/.  a  year.  When  they  leave  the  school,  if  they  produce 
from  the  head  master  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  they  have  50/.  and  if 
they  go  to  the  universities  they  retain  their  25/.  a  year  until  the  degree 
of  B.A.    That  is  tenable  with  any  other  scholarship  from  the  school. 

3525.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  that  sum  of  50/.  a  donation  ? — ^A  donation 
to  assist  them  in  life. 
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Bov.  G.F.  W.       3526.  Once  for  all  ?— Once  for  all. 

3fortimer,D.n.      3537.  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  long  have  you  been  head  master  ?— 25 

'  3528.  Is  that  ever  since  the  school  has  been  put  on  its  present  foot- 
ing ? — No,  between  two  and  three  years  Dr.  Giles  was  head  master, 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  of  a  very  serious  nature  between  him 
and  the  Corporation,  and  he  was  requested  to  retire. 

3529.  What  is  the  system  of  the  government  of  the  school  ? — The 
governors  of  the  school  are  the  Corporation  of  London.  Under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Corporation  have  power  to  make  byelaws  for 
the  government  of  the  school.  One  of  these  byelaws  is  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Court,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  ward  and  12 
aldermen,  are  the  governing  body  of  the  school ;  they  meet  monthly,, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month  for  the  despatch  of  business,  or 
oftener  if  necessaiy.  But  though  not  actually  embodied  in  a  byelaw, 
the  practical  working  of  the  school  rests  with  the  sub-committee.  The 
sub-committee  consists  of  a  small  number  of  the  committee,  say  four 
or  six,  who  are  chosen  by  the  committee,  the  chairman,  and  the  head 
master,  and  everything  is  referred  to  the  sub-committee.  It  goes  up  as 
a  report  to  the  general  committee,  and  it  is  accepted,  or  rejected,  or  re- 
ferred back  again.  The  general  committee  meet  solely  for  the  despatch 
of  business  ;  they  are  seldom  engaged  more  than  an  hour  ;  they  appoint 
the  sub-committee  and  refer  all  business  to  them  ;  so  that  it  goes  up  to 
them  as  a  report  already  well  digested,  and  all  business,  such  as  election, 
of  masters,  and  every  question  in  fact  which  arises,  is  referred  to  them. 

3530.  In  your  opinion  does  this  system  of  government  work  well  ? — 
It  has  worked  extremely  well.  The  only  observation  I  should  make 
on  that  point  is,  that  as  long  as  I  have  been  there  the  same  chairman 
has  been  appointed. 

3531.  Who  is  that  ? — The  present  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Warren  Stormes 
Hale.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  work  so  well  with  a  constant 
change  of  chairman,  but  of  course  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

3532.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  they  at  liberty  to  change  their  chair- 
man ? — ^Most  committees  change  their  chairman  annually. 

3533.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Has  this  committee  the  power  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  the  head  master  ? — No,  the  head  master  and  the  second 
master  are  elected  by  the  full  Court.  It  is  a  double  election.  Under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  principal  of  King's  College,  the  classical 
professor  of  King's  College,  the  mathematical  professor  of  King's 
College,  the  professor  of  Greek  in  University  College,  London,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
select  three  from  all  candidates  for  the  first  and  second  mastership, 
from  whom  tiie  Corporation  must  select  one,  and  the  senior  professor 
of  King's  College  has  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  equality. 

3534.  With  regard  to  dismissal  ? — With  regard  to  dismissal,  the  full 
Court  only  which  elects,  can  dismiss. 

3535.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  they  absolute  power  of  dismissal  ? — The 
officers  of  the  Corporation  of  London  except  those  who  hold  judicial 
functions  where  the  law  interferes,  are  re-elected  annually. 

3536.  Have  they  the  absolute  power  of  dismissing  the  master  with- 
out cause  shown  ? — They  have  absolute  power  of  not  re-electing  him. 

3537.  Is  the  master  annually  re-elected  ? — Yes  ;  all  officers  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  except  those  who  hold  judicial  offices,  are  re- 
elected annually. 

3538.  In  fact  you  are  an  officer  of  the  Corporation  of  London  ? — Yes, 
and  I  am  subject  to  annual  re-election. 

3539.  (Lord  I^yttelton.)  Is  there  a  power  of  dismissal  at  any  time  ? 
—No,  they  would  have  to  wait  until  the  next  re-election. 
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3540.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  the  other  masters  ? — The  Kev.G.F.  W. 
other  masters  are  elected  by  the  committee.  Mortimer,D.D. 

3541.  And  may  be  dismissed  by  the  committee? — They  may  be  .^.v^j     ^,„,c 
dismissed   by  the  committee,  but  they  are  subject  in  the  same  way  ^ 

to   annual   re-election   by    the    committee,    and  the   dismissal  would 
amount  to  their  not  being  re-elected. 

3542.  Have  you  ever  found  the  system  interfere  disadvantageously 
with  your  influence  over  the  under  masters  ? — Not  at  all,  because 
sitting  on  the  sub-committee,  I  have  always  voted  in  the  appointment 
of  masters,  and  my  advice  to  promote  a  master  has  never  once  been 
neglected.  No  master,  in  fact,  would  ever  have  been  elected  without 
my  sanction,  during  the  25  years  I  have  been  there. 

3543.  In  short,  the  whole  thing  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  ? — 
Extremely  well. 

3544.  That  probably  is  owing  to  the  mutual  good  understanding 
and  confidence  existing  between  you  and  the  governing  body  ? — Yers, 
as  long  as  the  chairman  and  head  master  are  on  a  friendly  footing,  they 
have  veiy  great  power. 

3545.  Is  any  qualification  required  in  the  head  master,  such  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  being  a  graduate  in  the 
university,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — He  must  be  an  M.A.  at  least,  of 
one  of  the  English  universities. 

3546.  That  implies  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — 
Well,  it  did  do  so,  but  it  may  not.  A  member  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don might,  I  suppose,  now  be  elected ;  it  is  a  question  which  has  never 
arisen,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  prevent  it  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  At  the  time  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  no 
doubt  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  intended,  but  an  M.A.  of  an 
English  university  would  include  the  University  of  London. 

3547.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  That  does  not  imply  that  he  must 
be  a  clergyman  ? — No,  it  is  not  required  that  he  should  be  a 
clergyman,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  virtually  be  required. 
I  do  not  think  the  Corporation  would  elect  any  other.  And,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  electors  ai-e  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  they 
would  not  probably  return  any  one  who  was  not  a  clergyman. 

3548.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  it  probable  that  he  would  be 
both  a  clergyman  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities,  but  those 
things  are  not  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — He  mnst  be  an 
M.A.  at  least  of  one  English  university. 

3549.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  say  that  aU  the  electors  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  that 
may  happen  to  be  so,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  ;  is  not  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  University  College  one  of  the  electors  ? — He  is. 
They  are  certain  to  elect  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

3550.  (Zord  TaM«<ow.)  What  number  of  boys  are  there  at  your  school? 
— The  average  of  the  last  seven  years  has  been  624  boys  per  annum. 

3551.  Is  there  any  system  of  boarders  ?— None. 

3552.  They  are  all  day  scholars  ? — A  great  number  are  boarders  in 
various  places,  but  without  any  control  or  authority  of  the  school  over 
them.  Parents  make  their  own  arrangements  with  masters,  and  with 
strangers  ;  as  long  as  they  attend  punctually  we  make  no  inquiries. 

3553.  Is  any  qualification  necessary  for  admission  into  the  school  on 
the  part  of  a  boy,  such  as  being  the  son  of  a  citizen  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — I  have  brought  the  form  of  admission  with  me,  which  perhaps 
will  better  answer  that  question.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  City  op  London  School. 
"  I  hereby  request  that  my  son  aged  years 

"  on  the  day  of  last,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
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iffi>..f5.F.  W.    "  pupil  into  the  City  of  London  School,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and 
MorttmeryDJ).  "  regulations  in  that  behalf." 

ibthlkay  1865  '^^^  ^^  signed  by  the  parent,  giving  his  residence  and  occupation,  and 
-  --  '  stating  in  the  bottom  line,  according  to  the  direction  giveii  here,  whether 

he  is  free  of  the  city,  or  a  householder  therein  ;  it  is  then  date'd,  and  he 
is  recommended  by  an  alderman  or  common  councilman.  The  recommen- 
dation of  an  aldeiinan  or  common  councilman  is  necessary.  At  first 
only  the  sons  of  freemen  and  householders  were  admitted.  Within 
three  months  after  I  was  elected  I  got  that  altered,  and  now,  ceteris 
paribus,  they  have  a  preference  given  them,  that  is  if  they  pass  .the' 
entrance  examination. 

3554.  Does  this  enable  every  freeman  or  householder  of  the  city  of 
London  to  send  his  son  to  this  school  if  he  pleases  ? — If  he  pleases. 

3555.  There  is  room  enough  ?' — There  is  room  enough,  and  for  a  great' 
ma,hy  besides,  who  are  not  such,  but  they  have  to  pass  an  examination. 

3556.  Can  you  distinguish  the  number  of  those  who  are  the  sons  ■  of 
freemen  or  householdiers,  and  those  who  are  not  so  ? — No,  I  cannot.  '  '  ^ 

3557.  At  a  guess  should  you  say  it  was  one  sixth  or  one  tenth.?—" 
I  think  about  one  half  probably  are  sons  of  freemen  and  householders 
of  the  city,  but  that  is  only  a  guess. 

3558.  The  rest  are  sons  of  parents  living  anywhere,  who  obtain  the 
recommendation  of  a  common  councilman  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  boy 
for  admission,  and  they  are  admitted  in  that  manner  ? — ^Tes,  they  come 
from  all  parts  of  England  j  great  numbers  of  them  come  from  all  round 
London,  for  30  miles  round  ;  some  of  them  come  in  by  the  trains. 

3559.  As  they  are  day  scholars  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  the" 
vicinity  of  London  ? — Chiefly  ;  but  still  many  send  their  sons  from  a\ 
distance  and  make  their  own  az-rangements  to  board  them  with  friends. 

3560.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  some  boys  coming 
to  the  school  travel  30  miles  every  morning  ? — Some  come  that  distance, 
every  morning ;  they  come  from  Harlow,  from  Epsom,  and  from  all 
places  round  London.  '  .' 

3561.  {Lord  Taunton^  "What  is  the  cost  of  tuition  to  a  boy  at  yoiin 
school  ? — The  cost  of  tuition  is  9/.  per  annum;  every  boy  pays  the  same,' 

3562.  That  includes  everything  ? — Everything  except  drawing  and 
drawing  materials. 

3563.  How  much  do  you  add  for  that  ? — 21.  The  charge  for  drawipg 
and  drawing  materials  is  the  only  extra  charge. 

3564.  There  is  no  other  payment  for  anything  else  ? — There  is  no 
other  payment. 

3565.  They  pay  no  entrance  fee  ? — No,  except  a  deposit  of  a  sove- 
reign as  caution  money,  or  a  guaranteethat  their  books  will  be  paid  for, 
and  that  is  returned  when  they  leave. 

3566.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  every  citizen  or  householder  of  the  city 
of  London  can  obtain  for  his  son  an  excellent  education  for  9/.  a  year  ? 
— Exactly  so. 

3567.  There  still  remains  about  one  half  of  the  means  of  educating 
in  this  school  available  for  the  rest  of  England  ? — Just  so. 

3568.  "What  is  it  that  limits  the  number  of  your  school  at  all.  Ai-e 
you  obliged  to  refuse  any  boys  ? — We  are  as  full  as  the  building  will 
hold.  We  have  quite  the  number  in  school  that  the  building  will 
accommodate. 

3569.  So  that  you  are  obliged  to  refuse  some  ? — We  have  at  present 
about  230  standing  over  for  admission. 

3570.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  when  admitted  ? — We  admit 
them  without  any  reference  to  age.  They  must  be  able  to  read  quite 
fluently  ;  they  must  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  be  able 
to  write  a  little  ;  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
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3571.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  general  age  at  which  your  Sev.G.F.W. 
boys  come? — From  seven  to  nineteen.  This  is  the  limit.  Passing  up  MortimerrD.H. 
the  school  they  gradually  get  older.  

3572.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  admit  a  boy  at  the  age  of  19 — ?  ^OthM^yi  iges; 
No,  we  do  not  admit  a  boy  above  the  age  of  15,  unless  he  can  join  one- 

of  the  three  head  classes  ;  that  is  under  a  byelaw  of  the  Corporation.  ■ 

3573.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  is  the  average  age  on  admission  ? — 
About  eight  ;  that  is  in  the  English  school,  the  commencing  school. 

3574.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Your  school  is  conducted  as  a  whole,  there 
is  no  upper  and  lower  school  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  divisions,  but  both 
under  the  head  master. 

3575.  Are  there  no  separate  schools  ? — ^No. 

3576.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  head  master  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  sub-committee  ? — He  is  always  summoned  to  it. 

3577.  Has  he  a  vote  on  it  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  summoned  when  a  sub- 
committee is  held  for  a  mere  financial  purpose. 

3578.  Is  the  head  master  required  to  be  summoned  by  the  Act  of 
Piirliament  ? — It  is  always  the  first  thing  done. 

3579.  Is  the  91.  a  year,  with  extras,  making  it  11/.,  paid  by  all  the 
boys  ? — By  every  boy. 

3580.  Freemen  have  no  advantage  in  that  respect  ? — ^None  whatever. 

3581.  Do  the  Corporation  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  the  school 
as  to  expense  ;  do  they  undertake  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  ? — 
They  are  bound  to  Iveep  up  the  school,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

3582.  They  are  bound  to  apply  the  900Z.  at  their  pleasure  for  the 
school  in  any  way  they  think  proper  ? — Yes,  subject  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Carpenter  scholars. 

3583.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  the  tradesmen  of  the  city 
of  London  very  generally  send  their  sons  to  this  school  ? — A  great 
many  do.  Befoi'e  the  late  Public  School  Commission  I  had  never  gone 
into  any  inquiry,  but  I  was  asked  by  the  secretary  of  that  Commission 
to  note  down  for  him  the  employments  of  the  parents  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  three  head  classes  ;  they  were  so  balanced  that  there  were  37  sons 
of  professional  men,  including  in  the  term  professional  men,  clergymen, 
dissenting  ministers,  barristers,  solicitors,  physicians,  medical  men, 
architects,  and  engineers,  and  there  were  36  sons  of  men  engaged  in 
trade.  A  very  large  number,  too,  particularly  in  the  lower  classes,  are 
sons  of  men  connected  with  public  offices,  and  of  clerks  in  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banks. 

3584.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  Have  you  any  children  of  farmers  ? — I 
think  very  few.  I  have  known  one  or  two  ;  one  of  my  head  boys  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Hampshire. 

3585.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  sons  of  mechanics  ? — Yes,  I 
have  some,  I  should  think. 

3586.  Foremen  of  works  ? — I  cannot  really  answer  the  question, 
because  I  never  make  any  difference  among  them. 

3587.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  include  shopkeepers  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — We  admit  everybody. 

3588.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  avail  themselves  of  the  school? — Yes,  many. 

3589.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  do  you  include  in  trade  ;  do  you  include 
the  highest  merchants  ? — From  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

3590.  From  the  highest  merchant  to  the  smallest  retail  shopkeeper  ? 
— Yes. 

3591.  (Lord  Lyttelton?)  What  is  about  the  lowest  rank  from  which 
you  get  scholars  ? — ^It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  answer,  because 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  we  admit  all  according  to  seniority  ;  we 
make  no  exception  whatever. 
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of  small  tradesmen. 

10th  May  1865.       3593^  ^jff^  Acland.)  Do  you  think  you  have  any  boys  who  are  sons 

of  men  working  for  weekly  wages  ? — Yes  ;  but  their  employers  have 

in  all  instances  paid  the  school  fees. 

3594.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  May  the  head  master  take  boarders  ? — 
I  should  think  I  could  if  I  pleased ;  the  Corporation  merely  require 
that  all  masters  should  devote  the  special  hours  to  the  work  of  the 
school ;  they  do  not  interfere  with  them  in  any  way. 

3595.  Has  the  head  master  any  control  over  the  boarding  houses  ? — 
No  ;  there  are  no  boarding  houses. 

3596.  You  said  some  of  the  masters  took  boarders  ? — Parents  make 
their  own  selection,  we  do  not  recognize,  anything  but  a  day  school. 

3597.  Just  as  at  King's  College  ? — Yes,  they  place  them  wherever 
they  please. 

3598.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  that  system  ? — Some 
of  my  best  boys,  you  would  rather  wonder  at  it,  have  been  lodging  by 
themselves  in  London,  without  any  control  whatever.  I  had  tfai-ee 
brothers,  the  eldest  was  a  senior  wrangler,  the  second  sixth  wrangler, 
and  the  third  will  be  among  the  lirst  six  wranglers  next  year  ;  they 
have  lived  by  themselves  without  any  control  whatever. 

3599.  {Mr.  Acland.)  That  being  an  exceptional  case,  will  you  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  you  think  no  superintendence  over  the  boarding 
arrangements  is  desirable  ? — It  would  be  simply  impossible,  because 
they  live  at  such  distances.  Boys  board  wherever  their  fathers  have 
friends,  and  even  the  masters  do  not  live  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all, 
but  miles  away. 

3600.  You  said  that  the  present  buildings  were  not  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  applicants  out  of  the  existing  funds  ;  might 
not  the  buildings  be  enlarged'? — I  Ihink  they  are  as  large  as  any  school 
ought  to  be ;  I  think  a  school  of  600  boys  is  quite  large  enough. 

3601.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  ? — A  very  considerable  number. 
{See  Appendix  B.)     First,  there  are  the  eight  Carpenter  scholarships. 

3602.  Amounting  to  251.  a  year  ? — Yes.  Then  there  is  a  foundation 
scholarship,  on  the  sanie  plan,  of  30  guineas  per  annum,  founded  by 
Alderman  David  Salomons,  M.P. 

3603.  Tenable  with  the  251.  ? — No  ;  those  are  all  at  the  school,  they 
cannot  be  held  together.  Then  there  are  two  William  Tite's  scholar- 
ships, founded  by  W.  Tite,  the  member  for  Bath,  one  of  251.  and  one  of 
201.  Then  there  is  another  of  40/.,  founded  by  some  Jews  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  gratitude  to  the  school  which  has  always  received  them, 
which  was  given  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  to  enable  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  So  that,  in  fact,  there  are  12  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
school. 

3604.  That  being  in  excess  of  any  charge  relating  to  the  school,  to 
what  does  the  difference  go? — Those  exhibitions  are  all  exhibitions 
tenable  at  the  school. 

3605.  I  mean  that  the  expenses  of  the  school  do  not  amount  to  251.  ? 
— No  ;  the  expenses  of  the  school  only  amount  to  9/. 

3606.  They  are  tenable  with  a  view  to  maintenance  ? — They  are 
tenable  with  a  view  to  maintenance,  and  one  great  object  is  to  induce 
the  better  boys  to  stay  on  and  go  to  the  universities.  All  these  smaller 
scholarships  feed  our  university  scholarships.  There  are  then  these 
other  four  besides  the  eight  Carpenter  Scholarships  tenable  at  the 
school.  Then  tenable  at  the  universities,  there  is  one  small  scholarship 
of  about  20/.  a  year  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Tegg,  the  bookseller.  There 
is  one  given  by  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  of  about  30/.  a  year.     There 
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are  four  scholarships  confined  to  Cambridge,  one  occurring  every  year,  -ReK.  G.F.  W. 
of  501.  a  year,  presented  by  the  late  Henry  Beaufoy,  and  given  solely  MortimeryD.D. 
for  the  best  examination  in  mathematics.     There  is  one  of  50Z.  a  year  ^p^v  7^     ^,01.  c 

given  for  general  subjects  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  by  Mr.  Alder-      £ 

man  David  Salomons,  M.P.  There  is  a  Lambert  Jones  scholarship, 
which  is  now  501.  a  year.  It  was  2\l.,  but  he  has  increased  it  by  a 
legacy.  That  is  501.  a  year  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London  given 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  501.  a  year  given  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  which  is  a  classical  scholarship  as 
the  others  are  mathematical.  There  are  two  exhibitions  given  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers,  leaving  it  optional  for  the  head 
master,  as  he  thinks  fit,  to  give  them  for  classics  or  mathematics,  or 
both.  I  have  always  given  them  for  classics  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
balance to  the  Beaufoys.  There  is  the  Masterman  scholarship  of  30/. 
a  year.  There  is  one  of  601.  a  year  given  by  Baron  Lionel  Koths- 
child,  M.P.,  in  the  same  way  for  general  subjects.  Then  there  is  the 
Travers'  scholarship  of  50/.  a  year.  So  that  there  are  at  the  university 
14  scholarships  besides  the  Carpenter  scholarsliips.  Besides  that,  every 
two  years  there  is  a  medical  scholarship  presented  by  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  which  gives  free  education  there  10  a  pupil,  and  in  return  for 
that  I  act  as  examiner  for  the  Hospital. 

3607.  Are  these  open  to  competition  ? — Entirely  ;  they  are  all  given 
by  the  examiners. 

3608.  Those  that  are  held  by  the  boys  in  the  school  ? — Yes,  all  are 
given  by  the  examiners. 

3609.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Does  the  school  committee  at  all 
interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  studies  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

3610.  That  is  entirely  left  to  you  ? — Entirely. 

3611.  With  respect  to  the  distances  from  which  some  of  the  boys 
come  to  school,  do  you  find  practically  that  the  railway  journey  at  all 
unfits  the  younger  boys  for  day  study  ? — It  is  generally  the  elder  boys  that 
come  from  distances  ;  very  few  little  boys  come  from  distances.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  licence  as  to 
their  coming  in.  Trains  generally  arrive  at  the  stations  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  and  during  the  winter  months  boys  come 
in  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time.  Our  plan  in 
those  cases  is  to  file  a  general  note. 

3612.  You  do  not  on  the  whole  think  that  the  boys  iiag  in  their 
work  fi-om  having  travelled  so  many  miles  in  the  morning  ? — Not  at  all. 

3613.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  system  of  prizes  ? — A  very 
large  number  of  prizes  is  given.  A  very  large  sum  every  year  is 
given  in  prizes, — some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

3614.  What  is  the  general  system  on  which  prizes  are  given? — They 
have  been  presented  by  various  persons.  They  consist  of  gold  and 
silver  medals  and  books.     The  school  gives  prizes  in  every  class. 

3615.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  hand  in  a  list  of  the 


prizes  ? 


The  witness  handed  in  the  following  list : 


Prizes  awarded  annually. 

For  General  Proficiency  and  Good  Conduct,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
10  guineas,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Conquest,  F.L.S. 

For  Classical  Proficiency,  a  silver  medal  (called  Sir  James  Shaw's  Medal), 
with  books,  of  the  value  of  5  guineas  together. 

For  Mathematical  Proficiency,  a  silver  medal  (called  the  Beaufoy  Medal), 
with  books  of  the  value  of  5  guineas  together. 

For  proficiency  in  Euclid,  and  the  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  a 
silver  medal  and  a  book  (called  the  Edkins  Memorial  Prize),  limited  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes. 
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J&B.  CF.  W.       For  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  and  Good  Conduct,  a  silver  medal,  for  pupils 
MottimeTrDM.  below  the  two  head  classes ;  and 

For  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Chemical  Science,  a  silver  medal,  both  the 

lOthMay  1865.  gift  of  Warren  Storms  Hale,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
originator  of  the  school. 

For  the  best  Writer  in  the  School,  a  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Lott, 
Esq.,  Deputy,  F.S.A. 

For  proficiency  in  French,  a  silver  medal ;   and 

For  proficiency  in  German,  a  silver  medal,  both  given  in  the  name  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Carroll,  Alderman. 

For  proficiency  in  Writing  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping,  a  gold  pen,  the 
g^  of  George  Virtue,  Esq.,  Deputy. 

For  proficiency  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  prizes  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  10  guineas. 

For  proficiency  in  Drawing,  several  prizes. 

For  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Evidences  of 
the  Truth  of  Christiani^,  a  Polyglot  Copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  gift  of 
Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  Chamberlain  of  London. 

For  such  subjects  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Head  Master,  prizes  of 
the  total  value  of  10  guineas,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Quested  Finnisi  Esq.,  Alder- 
man. 

For  the  best  Latin  Composition  in  prose  or  verse,  a  prize  instituted  by 
Kichard  Nathaniel  Phillips,  Esq.,  L.LB.,  F.S.A. 

For  encouraging  the  study  of  the  English  Language,  the  cultivation  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  specimens  of  EngUsh  Literature,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  purity  of  style  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  prizes  of  the 
value  of  15  guineas,  the  gift  of  Herbert  Lloyd,  Esq.,  deputy. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,  several 
i'ialuable  prizes  are  also  given  annuaUy,  under  an  endowment  established  by 
the  late  Hemy  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  besides  class  prizes  in  every  class. 

3616.  Do  you  find  the  system  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  work 
very  favourably  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

3617.  I  suppose  they  attract  boys  to  the  school  ? — ^No  doubt. 

3618.  You  do -not  think  that  that  system  of  multiplied  exhibitions 
and  prizes  can  be  carried  too  far  ? — It  has  not  been  carried  too  far  at 
present.     They  have  always  fallen  to  those  that  have  deserved  them. 

3619.  Do  you  yourself,  in  your  own  system,  award  these  prizes,  or 
do  you  call  to  your  assistance  any  system  of  the  university  local 
examinations  ? — The  examiners  of  the  school  award  the  scholarships 
medals,  and  all  the  more  valuable  prizes. 

3620.  Independently  ? — Independently,  and  the  masters,  in  their 
own  classes,  give  the  class  prizes  for  the  places  of  the  year. 

3621.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  boys  in  for 
any,  and  if  so,  what  other  public  examinations  ? — Several  go  from  us  to 
Oxford,  many  more  to  Cambridge,  great  numbers  go  to  the  University 
of  London,  and  go  in  for  the  examinations  there  while  at  school. 

3622.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  do  not  mean  the  local  examinations  ? 
— I  mean  the  matriculation  examinations  and  the  following  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London.  They  constantly  go  in  from  the 
school,  and  while  at  the  school  are  also  members  of  the  University  of 
London.  They  likewise  go  in  for  the  India  Civil  Service,  and  other 
such  examinations. 

3623.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  The  boys  of  the  City  of  London  school  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  you,  have 
they  not  ? — Very  much  so.  At  the  last  matriculation  examination  of 
the  Universities  of  London  the  first  and  second  scholarships  were  got 
by  two  of  our  boys,  one  who  had  just  left  the  school,  and  the  other  who 
was  stiU  in  the  school. 

3624.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  honours  gained  by 
your  pupils  at  these  examinations  ? 
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The  witness  handed  in  the  following  paper  :  Rev.  G.F.  W. 

MortimerJD.t>. 

Honours  and  Distinctions  gained  by  pupils  of  the  City  of  London  School,  

in  the  Universities  and  elsewhere,  from  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  I0thMayX865. 

1863  to  1864.  — 

University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Henry  John  Purkiss,  Carpenter  and  Beaufoy  Scholar,  and  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College ;  Degree  of  B.A.,  Senior  Wrangler,  and  First  Smith's  Prizeman. 
[And  in  the  University  of  London  first  in   Mathematical   Honours  in 
examination  for  M.A.  Degree,  and  Gold  Medal.] 

Mr.  Albert  Richard  Vardy,  Carpenter  Scholar  and  Goldsmiths'  Exhibitioner, 
and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College;  English  Essay  Prize;  Cams  Greek  Testa- 
ment Prize  (bracketed)  ;  First  Prize  for  Reading  in  Chapel ;  Degree  of  B.A. ; 
Eleventh  Senior  Optime  ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Tripos ;  Second  Chancellor's 
Medallist. 

Mr.  David  Lindo  Alexander,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Hall;  Degree  of  B.A. ; 
Thirtieth  Wrangler. 

Mr.  Charles  William  Shickle,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  Degree  of 
B.A. ;  Eleventh  Junior  Optime. 

Mr.  Thomas  Steadman  Aldis,  Carpenter  Scholar,  and  Minor  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College  (second  year) ;  elected  Foundation  Scholar  of  Trinity  College ; 
First  Class  in  College  Examination,  and  Prize ;  also  Greek  Testament  Prize. 

Mr.  Charles  Moseley  Nelson,  Grocers  Exhibitioner,  and  Scholar  of  Queen's 
■CoUege ;  First  in  Classics  in  second  year's  examination,  and  Prize. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Guestel,  Scholar  of  Downing  College;  first  in  First  Class  in 
College  Examination  (second  year),  and  Prize. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Henry  Chaplin,  Travers  Scholar,  at  St.  John's  College;  First 
Class  in  College  Examination ;  and  an  Exhibition  in  addition  -  to  his 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Carlton  John  Lambert,  Scholar  of  Pembroke  CoUege;  first  in  First 
Class,  and  additional  Scholarship  of  201.  a-year. 

[And  in  the  University  of  London  First  in  Mathematical  Honom«  in  the 
Matriculation  Examination ;  and  University  Exhibition,  301.  a-year.] 

Mr.  Robert  Alban  Meaden ;  the  first  of  two  open  Scholarships  at  Einanuel 
College,  601.  a-year. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ralph  Grenside;  an  open  Classical  Scholarship  at  Queen's 
College,  401.  a-year. 

University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Scrymgour;  an  open  Scholarship  at  Oriel  College,  60/. 
a-year. 

University  of  London. 

Mr.  John  Lenton  Pulling,  B.A.  1857,  LL.B.  1862 ;  Degree  of  LL.D.  with 
Gold  Medal. 

'    Mr.  James  Hilditch  Gough   and  Mr.  William  Howard  Gray,  Masterman 
Scholar ;  Honours  in  Latin  (second  class)  at  first  B.A.  Examination,  1863. 

Mr.  Nicholas  John  Hannen ;  at  the  same  Examination,  Honours  in  English 
(third  clase),  and  Honours  in  French. 

Mr.  Augustus  C.  Maybury,  late  St.  Thomas's  Medical  Scholar ;  Honours  in 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  for 
Degree  of  B.M. 

[Also  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  passed  the  Examination  for  the 
second  year,  and  was  second  in  the  First  Class  in  Mineralogy,  and 
second  in  the  First  Class  in  Geology ;  and  in  the  South  Kensington 
Examination,  First  Class  in  Geology  and  First  Class  in  Vegetable 
Physiology  and  Economic  Botany.] 
Mr.  James  Brown,  late  Jews'  Commemoration  Scholar;  First  in  Honours  m 
Chemistry  at  Matriculation  Examination,  and  University  Prize. 

Mr.  Francis  James  Carey ;  Honours  in  Zoology  at  Matriculation  Exammation, 
and  University  Prize.  . 

Mr.  John  James  Ridge,  St.  Thomas's  Medical  Scholar ;  Honours  m  Che- 
mistry at  Matriculation  Examination. 

[And  at  the  South  Kensington  Examination  a  Bronze  Medal  in  Acoustics, 
Light  and  Heat.] 
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Sev.  G.  F.  W.       Mr.  Charles  Pobert  Hodgson  and  Mr.  John  Whitoher  severally  passed  the 
MoHimerJ).D.  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  First  Division. 

lOth  May  1865.  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Frank  Clowes ;  First  Class  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  Second  Class 

in  Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat;  Second  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  j   Third 
Class  in  Physical  Geography. 

Mr.  James  Craik ;  First  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry ;    Second  Class  in 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat ;  Second  Class  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

[Also  in  the  Examination  at  the  School  of  Mines,  placed  in  the  First  Class 
in  Chemistry,  and  in  the  Third  Class  in  Physics.] 
Mr.  William  H.  Deering;  First  Class  in  Organic  Chemistry;  Second  Class 
in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

[Also  in  the  Examination  at  the  School  of  Mines,  placed  in  the  First  Class 
in  Chemistry.] 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Gumey,  Jews  Commemoration  Scholar ;  First  Class  in  Theo- 
retical Mechanics ;  First  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  Second  Class  in 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat;  Second  Class  in  Animal  Physiology;  Second 
Class  in  Mathematics;  Second  Class  in  Physical  Geography;  Honourable 
mention  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  Honourable  mention  in  Geology ; 
Honourable  menljon  in  Marine  Steam. 

Mr.  William  Medland ;  Second  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  Second  Class 
in  Organic  Chemistry. 

[Also  in  the  Examination  at  the  School  of  Mines,  placed  in  the  First  Class 
in  Chemistry.] 
Mr.  William  Thorp ;  First  Class  in  Theoretical  Mechanics,  and  a  Bronze 
Medal ;  First  Class  in  Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat,  and  a  Silver  Medal ;  First 
Class  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  First  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  First 
Class  in  Organic  Chemistry;  First  Class  in  Animal  Physiology;  First  Class  in 
Physical  Geography ;  Second  Class  in  Vegetable  Physiology;  Second  Cla:ss  in 
Metallurgy :  Third  Class  in  Geometry ;  Third  Class  in  applied  Mechanics ; 
Third  Class  in  Geology ;  Third  Class  in  Zoology ;  Third  Class  in  Mathematics ; 
Third  Class  in  Marine  Steam ;  Honoiurable  mention  in  Mineralogy. 

[AJso  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  Chemistry,  at  the  Examination  at  the 
School  of  Mines.] 
Mr.  Augustus  A.  Wood;   Second    Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Third 
Class  in  Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat ;  Honourable  mention  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

[Also  in  the  Examination  at  the  School  of  Mines,  placed  in  the  Second 
Class  in  Chemistry,  and  in  the  First  Class  in  Physics.] 
Mr.  Walter  Henman ;  First  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Messrs.  Reuben  Ellis,  Thomas  Manly,  William  G.  Rnshbrooke,  and  WiUiam 
Soane,  each  Second  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Avers,  Alfred  W.  Bates,  Edwin  Bathurst,  John  G. 
Carlos,  Thomas  W.  Chambers,  Thomas  C.  Cloud,  Thomas  W.  Cox,  John  S. 
Curwen,  James  Edmondson,  Charles  Letts,  Robert  Manly,  Alfred  W.  Mummery, 
William  E.  Prince,  William  T.  Roberts,  Josiah  Rose,  William  J.  SoUas,  and 
Frederick  M.  Willis,  each  Third  Class  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Messrs.  John  C.  Freund,  Henry  S.  Garrett,  Alfred  Lee,  William  R.  Shaw, 
and  Alexander  J.  Skelly,  each  Honourably  mentioned  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Other  Honours. 

Rev.  Wm.  Emery,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
bridge, formerly  "  Times  "  Scholar  from  this  School,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Crown  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ledger,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  formerly 
Carpenter  and  Lionel  Rothschild  Scholar,  Fourth  Wrangler,  1863;  appointed 
Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Mr.  John  George  Chancellor,  B.A.,  late  Grocers  Exhibitioner,  and  Scholar  of 
Clare  College,  First  Class  in  Classical  Tripos,  1863;  elected  Fellow  of  Clare 
College. 

Mr.  Henry  Humphreys,  who,  after  leaving  the  School,  passed  two  or  three 
years  in  the  upper  department  of  King's  College,  London;  First  Class  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Kimber,  who  went  from  the  School  to  the  Department  of  Applied  Sev.  G.  F.  W. 
Sciences,  King's  College ;  Engineering  Scholarship,  and  a  valuable  appointment  Mortimer,D.D. 
in  India  under  the  Irrigation  Board.  

3625.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  many  assistant  masters  have  you  for 
these  624  boys?  —  We  have  12  regular  masters,  that  is,  there 
are  12  classes,  each  class  having  its  own  master.  Including  my  assis- 
tant there  are  12  masters,  besides  the  head  master.  Then  there  are 
three  writing  masters,  two  French  masters,  two  German  masters,  two 
drawing  masters,  the  teacher  of  music,  and  the  teacher  of  chemistiy. 

3626.  How  are  those  gentlemen  paid  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to  the 
sums  ? 

3627.  Yes,  whether  by  salary  or  by  fees  ? — ^AU  by  salary. 

3628.  How  are  the  salaries  iixed  r — They  are  fixed  by  the  committee ; 
by  the  Court  as  regards  the  two  head  masters,  and  by  the  committee  as 
regards  the  others. 

3629.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  what  your  salary  is  ? — My 
salary  is  the  only  exception,  it  is  a  capitation  salary  partly.  I  receive 
550Z.  a  year  and  11.  &  head  for  every  boy  above  200. 

3630.  How  is  the  second  master  paid  ? — The  second  master  receives 
a  salary  of  400Z.  a  year. 

3631.  Without  any  capitation  ? — Without  any  capitation. 

3632.  With  regard  to  the  other  masters  ? — My  assistant  receives 
300Z.  a  year,  without  any  capitation.  There  are  no  capitation  fees  at  all 
besides  my  own. 

3633.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  are  the  duties  of  your  assistant  ? — The 
composition  master  he  is  called.  He  assists  the  head  master.  The 
principal  of  the  under  school  receives  350Z.  a  year.  He  has  remained 
a  long  time,  from  the  opening  of  the  school.  He  originally  received 
only  250Z.  a  year,  but  it  has  been  increased  to  3501.  a  year. 

3634.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  qualification  either  by  statute 
or  practice  with  regard  to  these  assistant  masters,  such  as  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  that  they  should  be 
clergymen  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — By  practice  there  is  ;  the  first 
five  are  required  to  be  and  always  in  practice  are  members  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

3635.  Do  you  mean  graduates  ? — Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. With  regard  to  the  junior  masters,  we  rather  prefer  that  they 
should  not  be  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  we  prefer  having  men  who 
have  attained  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London,  or  have  got  a 
first-class  certificate  from  one  of  the  training  schools. 

3636.  Is  there  any  system  of  superannuation  ? — None  ;  that  is  the 
great  evil  of  the  school  and  of  all  London  schools,  that  the  masters  are 
retained  long  after  they  are  fit  for  their  position,  because  they  have  no 
system  of  superannuation  on  which  to  retire.  I  consider  it  is  the 
greatest  mischief  in  the  London  schools  generally. 

3637.  Do  you  think  that  it  leads  to  retaining  masters  too  long  ? — 
Long  after  they  are  fit  for  their  work. 

3638.  To  what  age  do  the  masters  usually  remain  in  the  service  of 
the  school  ? — I  can  only  tell  you  that  many  of  the  masters  have  been 
there  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  which  is  now  between  28  and  29 
years  ago.      I  cannot  tell  you  their  ages,  but  they  must  be  above  60. 

3639.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  624  boys,  the  ordinary  establishment 
of  masters  for  the  general  work  of  the  school  is  twelve  ? — Thirteen 
including  the  head  master. 

3640.  That  is  one  master  for  about  SO  boys  ? — Tes,  then  these  classes 
are  divided  ;  part  of  them  pass  oflf  to  French,  so  that  in  fact  there  are 
always  three  writing  masters  and  two  French  masters.     The  French 
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I^dv,  G-.  F.  W.  masters  ai-e  always  at  work  every  morning,  and  the  writing  masters 
Moflimer,D.D.  |)oth  morning  and  afternoon. 

,  :ri    '  „  ,       3641.  Still  it  is  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  ordinary  masters  to 
lOth  May  1865.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  gf^^  ?_Yes. 

3642.  Do  you  think  that  any  addition  to  the  number  of  masters  is 
desirable  ? — I  think  we  work  very  well  as  it  is.  Of  course  what  you 
suggest  would  be  simply  impossible,  because  we  should  require  more 
class  rooms  and  higher  payments. 

3643.  With  reference  to  the  working  of  the  school,  do  you  think 
it  desirable  for  your  present  numbers  to  have  a  larger  establishment 
of  masters  ? — 'No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  all  as  long  as; 
boys  are  thoroughly  classed.  Of  course  if  they  were  not  all  about  the 
same  average  of  attainment  it  would  be  difficult  work.  I  do  not  think 
it  much  matters  what  the  numbers  are  if  they  are  all  thoroughly  classed. 
In  fact  boys  teach  each  other  more  than  the  masters  teach  them,  if 
they  are  all  thoroughly  classed. 

3644.  Are  you  aware  of  any  public  schools  where  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  boys  to  masters  ? — I  should  think  not, -because  our  charge 
for  education  is  so  very  much  lower  than  any  others,  and  our  great 
object  is  to  give  as  cheap  an  education  as  possible. 

3645.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  the  whole  school  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  head  master  ? — Entirely. 

3646.  And  the  different  classes  come  before  him  at  fixed  times  ? — 
The  head  master  examines  any  class  as  he  pleases,  and  if  I  find  a  class 
does  badly  I  go  on  examining  them  week  after  week  until  they  do 
better.     I  proportion  my  examination  to  the  state  of  the  class. 

3647.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  masters, 
not  limiting  it  to  what  have  been  called  the  ordinary  masters,  but  in- 
cluding the  French,  German,  and  other  masters  ? — Twenty-two  masters 
exclusive  of  the  two  other  subjects,  which  are  introduced  occasionally, 
viz.,  music  and  chemistry. 

3648.  Then  is  it  the  fact  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
school  hours  those  22  masters  are  all  present  ? — ^Not  all.  Every 
morning  there  are  18  masters  at  work  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock. 

3649.  So  that  in  fact  the  average  of  boys  at  any  one  time  under 
teaching  is  below  50  ? — ^Yes. 

3650.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  greia,t  labour  of  severe  and 
honest  teaching,  that  these  masters  are  adequately  paid,  beginning  with 
yourself  ? — I  am  paid  quite  satisfactorily.  I  may  mention  that  I  am 
now  merely  locum  tenens  ;  my  successor  is  not  appointed,  but  I  have 
retired. 

3651.  What  is  the  maximum  income  of  the  head  master  ? — It  is 
rather  under  1,000Z.  a  year. 

3652.  But  is  that  an  adequate  remuneration  for  such  a  position  ? 
— I  have  always  been  in  this  position,  that  I  have  had  a  very  com- 
fortable independent  fortune  of  my  own,  and  fbr  the  last  17  years 
I  have  kept  to  the  school  merely  because  I  thought  I  was  useful 
there,  and  not  because  I  needed  it. 

3653.  Do  you  not  think,  assuming  the  head  master  to  have  no 
private  income,  and  that  he  has  to  insure  his  life  perhaps,  that  1,000^. 
per  annum  is  a  v6ry  inadequate  sum  for  the  r'esponsibilities  of  a  larg^ 
metropolitan' school  of  600  boys  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

3654.  Coming  to  the  lower  grades,  if  I  understand  right,  there  is 
no  income  above  500Z.  a  year  ? — None  above  400/. ;  the  average  is 
250/. 

3655i  Do  you  think  that  an  adequate  income  for  the  second  in  com- 
mand of  such  a  school  ? — Certainly  not.    It  is  all  that  can  be  given. 
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The  great  bonus  to  the  masters  and  the  great  benefit  to  the  school   Rev.G.F.W. 
"would  be  to  establish  a  good  system  of  superannuation,  because  then  we  Mortimer,DJ)^ 
should  at  once  make  the  positions  of  the  masters  much  more  valuable       ,  ..  . 
to  them,  and  should  prevent  old  men  from  remaining  when  they  were  ' 

no  longer  fit  for  it. 

3656.  Do  you  find  you  are  able  to  command  first-class  talent  from 
the  universities  ? — Certainly  we  are,  but  we  should  not  if  it  were  not 
for  the  attachment  of  our  old  pupils  to  ihe  school,  who  are  always 
anxious  to  come  back> 

3637.  Are  you  able  to  hold  out  any  prospects  of  promotion  or 
preferment  of  any  kind  beyond  the  bare  salary  ? — No,  none. 

3658.  Do  you  in  fact  find  that  you  retain  your  masters  ? — ^No  } 
they  move  oif  to  better  appointments  ;  it  is  a  very  good  stepping 
stone. 

3659.  Supposing  a  school  such  as  you  were  speaking  of  to  be  de- 
pendent on  its  own  resources,  for  what  capitation  fee  do  you  think 
it  possible  adequately  to  remunerate  the  masters,  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  thoroughly  efficient  teaching  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
classes  ? — We  should  require  to  double  the  capitation  fee,  and  that 
would  destroy  the  school ;  it  would  prevent  the  class  for  which  it  is 
intended  from  sending  their  sons. 

3660.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  sum  approaching  201.  a  year 
is  the  real  worth  of  such  education  as  you  give  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  the 
sum  which  King's  College  and  University  College  receive,  and  it  is  the 
general  rate  of  payment. 

3661.  And  in  fact,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  cannot  be  given  for  less  in  London  ? — No. 

3662.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  those  other  schools  draw 
their  boys  from  a  totally  dififerent  class  from  what  you  do  ? — A  very 
large  number  come  to  us  who  would  not  be  able  to  afibrd  a  larger 
payment. 

3663.  Then  a  good  many  of  your  boys  are  from  a  lower  stratum  of 
society  than  at  University  CoUege  or  King's  College  ? — No  doubt. 

3664.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  this  school  is 
able  to  give  so  good  an  education  for  91.  a  year  ? — There  are  624  boys 
paying  91.  a  year  each,  that  makes  a  large  sum,  5,616/.,  then  the 
Corporation  are  charged  with  repairs  and  keeping  up  the  fabric  of  the 
school ;  and  we  have  900/.  a  year  endowment.  That  meets  our 
expenses. 

3665.  In  fact  the  advantages  which  the  school  gains  are  buildings 
which  cost  them  nothing  and  an  endowment  of  900/.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

3666.  You  think  that  fairly  meets  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
payment  ? — Yes. 

3667.  But  you  also  think  that  the  masters  are  underpaid?— No 
doubt  about  it.     They  cannot  make  a  provision  for  their  old  age 

3668.  {Bev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Is  there  any  house  of  residence 
provided  for  the  head  master  ? — No  ;  part  of  his  salary  is  in  lieu 
of  it. 

3669.  {Lord  Taunton,.)  What  is  the  system  of  the  studies  pursued 
in  your  school  ; — This  is  the  object  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives 
and  which  we  endeavour  to  carry  out.  "  The  object  of  the  school  is 
"  to  furnish  a  liberal  and  useful  education  for  the  sons  of  respectable 
"  persons  who  are  engaged  in  professional,  commercial,  or  trading 
"  pursuits  without  the  necessity  of  removing  them  from  the  care  and 
"  control  of  their  parents.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the 
*'  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages,  mathematics, 
"  arithmetic,  writing,  bookkeeping,   geography,  history,  drawing,  the 
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Mev.G.F.T^  "  elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  vocal  music.  The 
Mortimer,u.u.  u  Scriptures  are  read  and  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  business  of  each 
10th  May  1865.  "  '^^y  commences  and  terminates  with  prayer." 

'      3670.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  those  words  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

—Yes. 

3671.  {Lord  Taztnton.}  Do  you  adhere  pretty  closely  to  that  ? — We 
adhere  exactly  to  it. 

3672.  Are  all  the  studies  uniform  throughout  the  school,  or  is  any 
part  of  it  compulsory  or  optional  ? — The  foUowipg  are  the  compulsory 
studies :  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French  in  the  upper  school ;  mathe- 
metics'or  arithmetic,  accoi'ding  to  the  position  of  the  boys ;  writing, book- 
keeping, history,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  three  optional  studies  are  German,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

3673.  Do  you  find  generally  the  parents  of  the  boys  at  your  school 
acquiesce  in  the  course  of  study  you  have  laid  down  ? — They  are  not 
asked.  No  question  arises.  There  are  always  plenty  to  take  their 
places,  and  they  pass  off,  if  there  is  the  slightest  objection. 

3674.  Sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  retail  trader,  if  he  is  desirous  that 
his  son  should  follow  his  own  profession,  is  there  no  objection  to  his 
learning  Greek,  for  instance  ? — I  may  explain  that  halfway  up  the 
upper  school  there  is  a  class  which  passes  ofl"  like  the  Gterman  gymnasia 
to  a  more  general  course  of  study.  It  is  called  the  Latin  class,  not 
because  it  is  particularly  prominent  in  Latin,  but  because  the  boys  who 
enter  it  do  not  necessarily  begin  Greek.  It  was  established  with  the 
intention  of  meeting  that  class,  but  fully  half  of  those  who  enter  it 
pass  through  it,  and  go  on  into  the  class  above  ;  very  few  stop  there. 

3675.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  compulsory  to  learn  Greek  ? — It  is 
not. 

3676.  Although  it  is  generally  done  ? — It  is  generally  done. 

3677.  How  far  do  they  go  into  Greek  ? — The  present  work  of  the 
head  class  is  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Aristophanes,  and  Eschylus  ; 
in  Latin,  Ceesar,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  and  Juvenal. 

3678.  In  short,  it  is  a  training  for  the  best  classical  education  ? — 
Yes.  We  have  had  three  Chancellor's  medals  at  Cambridge  during  the 
last  eight  years. 

3679.  Are  you  at  all  of  opinion  that  that  is  too  ambitious  a  course 
for  the  children  of  some  of  the  parents  at  least  ? — Not  at  all.  Some  of 
those  who  have  come  from  low  classes  have  taken  the  highest  honours 
and  are  fellows  of  their  colleges. 

3680.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  means  of  enabling  thein  to  raise  them- 
selves above  their  condition  in  life  ? — Unquestionably. 

3681.  As  far  as  you  know,  this  system  meets  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  London  ? — The  number  wishing  to  come  into  the  school 
certainly  shows  that. 

3682.  Are  there  other  schools  accessible  to  them  in  London  ? — Yes. 
There  are  the  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors,  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
Mercer's  School,  very  near  us.  These  four  schools  are  within  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile. 

3683.  Are  there  the  same  facilities  for  entering  these  schools  as 
your  own  ? — The  Mercers  and  Merchant  Taylors  schools  are  entered 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  company  instead  of  the  Corporation  ; 
and  so  with  St.  Paul's  School. 

3684.  As  far  as  what  may  be  called  the  middle-class  of  society  in 
■the  city  of  London  and  its  vicinity  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  there 
are  abundant  means  of  education  at  a  reasonable  rate  ? — Quite  so. 

3685.  With  regard  to  the  other  studies,  how  far  do  you  carry  the 
boys  in  mathematics  ? — That  is  to  a  great  extent  exceptional,  because 
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we  have  a  veiT-  considerably  higher  mathematical  standard,  I  suppose,  Beo-G.F.  W. 
than  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom.     For  instance,  they  read  the  M'"*'^''rD.D. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    I  have  had  boys  in  the  head  class  inthM    ises 
reading  the  planetary  and  lunar  theory.     It  is  indefinite.     There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  mathematics  required  as  a  standard  for  each  class. 
and  in  the  head  class  the  subject  is  pursued  indefinitely.     Boys  are 
promoted  on  the  two  subjects  of  classics  and  mathematics. 

3686.  Have  boys  from  your  school  distinguished  themselves  greatly 
in  mathematics  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  two  senior  wranglers  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  several  others  very  high  wranglers.  The  year 
before  last  we  had  the  senior  wrangler  ;  two  years  before  that  we  had  the 
senior  wrangler,  and  in  the  interim  we  have  had  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  sixth  wrangler. 

3687.  I  suppose  Latin  is  cultivated  with  the  same  care  that  Greek 
is  ? — ^Yes. 

3688.  With  regard  to  the  mere  elementary  subjects,  such  as  spelling, 
writing,  and  reading  coirectly,  are  those  points  well  attended  to  ■? — We 
make  it  a  rule  to  require  every  boy  to  read  fluently  before  he  can  enter 
the  school,  and  all  who  do  not  pass  that  examination  are  rejected  at 
once. 

3689.  Do  you  insist  that  they  shall  be  able  to  spell  correctly  ? — ^Not 
so  much  ;  that  is  not  so  easy. 

3690.  Do  you  find  that  a  great  number  of  boys  that  come  up  to  you 
are  not  able  to  spell  correctly  ? — Very  many.  This  gives  an  idea  of 
our  examination  papers  (the  witness  produces  the  same). 

3691.  Do  you  think  that  you  take  care  that  a  boy  before  he  leaves 
your  school  is  able  to  spell  correctly  ? — I  should  think  the  majority 
would. 

3692.  Do  you  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  ? — ^It  is  the  most 
difficult.  It  depends  so  much  on  the  ear.  A  great  many  men  never 
spell  correctly  through  life. 

3693.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  teach  etymology? — That  we 
are  very  particular  about  in  the  lower  classes.  I  make  it  a  point  in  the 
junior  classes  that  the  master  shall  so  divide  the  words  with  regard  to 
"those  who  are  not  going  far,  and  who  leave  the  school  soon,  that  the 
Latin  teaching  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  a  training  for  their  English. 

3694.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  common  arithmetic  taught  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  we  should  not  be  good  mathematicians  if  we  did  not  teach  arith- 
metic.   I  think  our  arithmetic  teaching  is  the  vei-y  best  in  the  kingdom. 

3695.  Book-keeping  ? — That  is  very  well  taught. 

3696.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  the  parents  attach  great  importance 

to  it  ? More  to  arithmetic.     I  do  not  think  they  care  much  about 

book-keeping  ;  they  very  soon  learn  that  in  an  office. 

3697.  With  regard  to  modern  languages,  do  you  insist  upon  your 
boys  learning  one  or  more  modern  language  ? — ^AU  boys  in  the  upper 
school  must  learn  French. 

3698.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  learn  it  well  ? — ^Pretty 
well.  The  boys  in  the  upper  classes,  the  cleverer  boys,  are  very  good 
French  scholars,  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  think  that  any  English  schools 
teach  French  so  as  to  supersede  some  sojourn  on  the  continent. 

3699.  German  ? — German  is  very  well  taught.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate in  having  an  exceedingly  good  master.  That  is  an  optional 
study. 

3700.  In  the  commercial  classes  which  of  the  modern  languages  do 
you  think  parents  attach  the  most  importance  to  ? — French,  I  think. 

3701.  (^Dean  of  Chichester.)  North  countrymen  attach  more  impor- 
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ftiy.  6:P;  W.  tance  to  German  ? — About  120  boys  learn  Geiinaii,  which  is  an  optional 

ibfiiMaviaes       3702.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  ever  attempt  Spanish  ? — ^No.    We 
;;i;:_i,L:_  '  ■  are  prepared  to  teach  a  language  if  the  parents  of  20  boys  require  it. 

3703.  Have  they  ever  asked  you  ? — I  have  only  had  one  or  two 
do  so. 

3704.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  never  teach  Italian  ? — No  ;  we  have 
never  been  asked  to  do  so.  We  have  been  asked  once  or  twice  to  teach 
Spanish. 

3705.  (Lord  Taunton.}  From  what  you  have  said,  I  conclude  you 
admit  boys  of  all  religious  denominations  into  your  school  ? — ^Yes. 

3706.  What  is  the  character  of  the  religious  worship  in  your 
school  ? — In  every  class  the  work  of  the  school  begins  with  a  form  of 
prayer  drawn  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  reading 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  which  the  boys  in  turn  read. 

3706a.  Then  all  are  required  to  attend  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament 
does  not  state  that.  It  says  that  the  school  shall  be  opened  by 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  but  it  does  not  state  that  aU  shall 
be  obliged  to  attend.  I  have  waived  it  in  the  case  of  Jewish  boys. 
I  found  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  Jews  anxious  to  get  a 
good  education,  and  that  schools  were  not  generally  open  to  them.  I 
permitted  them  to  come  in  after  prayers.  I  always  make  a  point  when 
I  examine  the  classes,  of  requiring  Jews  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament,  their  own  Bible,  and  they  are  permitted  if  they  choose 
to  attend  my  Greek  Testament  lectures  when  they  get  into  the  fifth 
{and  sixth  classes. 

3707.  Do  you  find  that  they  do  ? — Some  do.  It  is  optional.  If  it 
were  compulsory  I  dare  say  none  would  ;  but  it  is  optional,  and  several 
have  done  so.  Some  have  even  analyzed  with  me  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

3708.  They  never,  I  presume,  attend  your  prayers  ? — No. 

^  3709.  Have  you  any  Itoman  Catholics  in  your  school  ? — We  have  a 
considerable  number.  We  have  never  had  any  objection  at  all  except 
on  -the  part  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The  English  Koman  Catholics 
attend  our  religious  services  without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  so  do  aU 
foreign  Roman  Catholics  ;  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  or  whoever  they  be. 

3710.  In  case  of  objection  being  made,  what  course  do  you  take?-^ 
In  one  case  I  allowed  two  boys  to  remain  out  of  the  school  for  prayers, 
but  they  attended  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  In  a  third  case  the 
parent  objected  to  his  son  reading  in  the  Bible  in  the  presence  of 
heretics,  and  I  said  in  that  case  it  was  a  pity  he  should  stop  in  the 
class  with  them,  and  I  refused  to  admit  him.  He  would  not  read  the 
Bible  in  the  same  class  with  us. 

3711.  Is  there  any  religious  teaching  in  the  school  besides  what  you 
have  mentioned  ? — ^A  portion  of  a  Gospel  or  the  whole  of  a  Gospel  is 
required  to  be  prepared  for  the  examiners. 

3712.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  For  which  examination  ? — The  Midsummer 
examination. 

3713.  Once  a  year  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is  always  part  of  my  examination 
whenever  I  take  the  class.  I  always  examine  them  in  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Bible. 

3714.  How  often  is  that  ? — On  an  average  about  once  every  two 
months,  each  class  in  the  school  comes  under  me. 

3715.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  teaching  of  an  exclusively. 
Church  of  England  character,  such  as  lectures  on  the  Articles? — 
None.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  upper  classes  are  taught,- 
Paley's  Evidences  being  the  text-book. 
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3716.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Not  to  the  Jews  ? — ^No  ;  they  are  a  j^*"'.^"^*,^ 
portion  of  the  examination  of  our  scholai'ships,  and  also  the  Greek  ■'"'"^'""'".-P-J'- 
Testament.  lOthMavises^ 

3717.  {Lord   Taunton.)   Do  you  find  that  under  the  system  you       . 

have  described  there  is  no  difSculty  in  inducing  Dissenters  and  others 

who  may  differ  still  more  widely  from  the  Church  of  England,  from 
sending  their  sons  ? — ^I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty.  I 
recognize  no  superiority  in  the  school  except  on  the  ground  of  good 
conduct  and  talent. 

3718.  I  think  from  what  you  said  about  the  exhibitions  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  manifested  very  great  gratitude  and  satisfaction  at  the 
system  pursued  in  the  school  ? — Very  great. 

3719.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  has  pro- 
duced anything  of  an  irreligious  tone  or  a  tone  of  indifference  ? — Quite 
the  contrary. 

3720.  Do  you  undertake  in  any  way  to  prepare  Church  of  England 
children  for  confirmation  ? — No.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  for  their 
parents.  As  a  day  school  we  do  not  undertake  anything  except  what 
may  be  considered  the  work  of  a  day  school. 

3721.  And  you  have  probably  nothing  to  do  with  their  attendance 
at  worship  on  Sunday  ? — Nothing  whatever.  They  are  dispersed  from 
Saturday  to  Monday. 

3722.  How  is  the  discipline  of  the  school  kept  up  ? — The  Act  of 
Parliament  places  a  very  considerable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
master.  He  has  the  power  of  expulsion  and  suspension.  The  head 
master  is  required,  within  three  days  after  expelling  or  suspending  a 
boy,  to  notify  to  the  secretary  that  he  has  done  so,  that  he  may  report 
to  the  committee,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  committee  have  any 
power  to  rescind  the  order  of  the  head  master  if  he  expels  a  boy.  As 
far  as  I  read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he  has  absolute  power  to  expel. 

3723.  Have  you  frequently  had  occasion  to  exercise  that  power  ? — 
Very  seldom  ;  but  there  comes  in  a  sort  of  quasi  expulsion,  which  is 
exercised  very  frequently,  which  I  will  explain.  It  is  really  the  great 
key  to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  There  is  a  report  sent  home  twice 
a  year,  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer.  The  head  master  countersigns 
it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  report,  endorses  across  it 
"  The  special  attention  of  the  parents  or  guardians  is  called  to  this 
"  report."  I  have  made  a  rule  that  two  endorsed  reports  require  the 
removal  of  the  boy,  and  in  that  way  we  clear  off  quietly  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  boys. 

3724.  Are  those  warnings  chiefly  for  what  may  be  called  breaches 
of  discipline  proper,  or  for  inaptitude  for  studies,  or  idleness  ? — For 
thorough  idleness  or  for  general  misconduct,  or  for  being  troublesome 
and  disorderly  in  the  class  rooms. 

3725.  Do  you  make  use  of  corporal  punishment  at  all  ? — The  head 
master  can  authorize  any  master  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

3726.  With  the  cane  or  rod  ? — The  cane. 

3727.  Is  the  cane  only  used  upon  the  hand  ? — Upon  the  hand  or  the 
back,  as  may  be.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
except  the  head  master,  or  a  master  acting  under  a  written  order  from 
him. 

3728.  Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  the  cane  ? — As  little  as  possible, 
I  think. 

3729.  Do  you  prefer  it  to  the  rod  ? — ^I  think  so. 

3730.  Even  upon  the  back  ? — I  think  so.  I  use  it  but  very  little, 
for  the  plan  of  removing  troublesome  boys  and  bad  boys  does  away 
with  the  necessity.   Of  course,  if  anything  immoral  occurs,  I  do  not  wait 
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Rev.  G.  F.  W.  for  an  endorsed  report ;  I  give  notice  at  the  end  of  the  term  that  the 
Mortimer,D.D.  ^^y  j„„gt  jjg  taken  away ;  but  only  twice  or  three  times  have  we  had 

lOth  Hay  1865  to  expel  boys. 

^  ■  3731.  Do  you  take  cognizance  of  anything  done  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  school  ? — No.  But  if  it  is  any  conduct  which  causes  dis- 
grace to  the  school,  in  the  coming  of  the  boys  to  and  from  school,  we 
recognize  it. 

3732.  You  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  boarding  houses  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

3733.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  that  system  in  a  school 
is  best,  where  the  boys  are  boarded  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  master  all  along,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  this 
system  of  day  scholars,  and  the  boys  left  to  the  superintendence  of 
their  parents  during  the  intervals  of  study  ? — The  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  parents  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  employed  till  late  hours 
at  night,  and  then  there  is  nobody  to  see  that  the  exercises  are  done 
at  home  for  the  school  next  day.     That  is  the  only  objection,  I  think. 

3734.  My  question  rather  referred  to  discipline  and  moral  training 
than  to  mere  tuition.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  value  in  that 
sort  of  moral  training  and  habits  which  are  produced  by  boys  being 
together  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  due  control  of  a  master, 
or  do  you  think  that  the  home  influences  are  more  valuable  than  any 
training  of  the  mind  ? — I  think  for  boys  who  are  meeting  together  in 
a  large  day  school  the  parental  influence  is  decidedly  the  best,  if  it  is 
properly  exercised. 

3735.  Still,  I  suppose  in  that  way,  you  do  lose  whatever  there  is  of 
value  in  the  kind  of  moral  training  and  discipline  produced  by  the 
circumstance  of  boys  being  under  the  control  of  the  master  and  kept 
together  ? — Well,  a  large  class  will  always  train  themselves.  They 
have  their  own  standard  of  morals,  and  they  resent  things  that  are 
done  wrong.  I  very  often  refer  it  to  the  class  to  punish  a  boy  if  there 
has  been  anything  sneaking  that  I  do  not  like. 

3736.  You  do  not  place  a  very  high  value  on  what  is  called  "  the 
"  public  school  spirit "  ? — I  think  we  have  got  quite  as  much  of  it. 
The  devotion  to  the  school  is  something  wonderful.  Old  pupils  will 
come  back  to  us  for  200Z.  a  year  less  than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere. 

3737.  You  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  public  school  spirit 
produced  by  the  system  you  have  described  ? — Certainly.  For  instance, 
at  this  moment  if  a  poor  boy  goes  from  us  to  Cambridge  there  are 
plenty  of  good  men  ready  to  take  him  as  a  gratuitous  pupil,  simply 
because  he  comes  from  our  school. 

3738.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  are  the  two  classes  of  the  school  that 
you  have  mentioned  ?  How  are  they  divided  ? — The  under  school  is 
the  English  school,  and  the  upper  school  is  the  classical  school. 

3739.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  lower  school  ? — About  240. 

3740.  Out  of  624  ? — Yes,  leaving  384  for  the  upper  school. 

3741.  Does  the  list  of  studies  apply  to  both  the  schools  alike  ? — The 
English  school  is  preparatory.  They  almost  aU  pass  on.  It  is  merely 
the  early  training. 

3742.  But  does  the  list  of  studies  apply  to  both  the  schools  equally  ? 
— It  so  far  applies  to  them  that  class  by  class  they  go  on  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  They  commence,  we  will  say,  in  the  lowest 
class  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and 
geography.  Then  in  the  next  class  they  master  the  compound  rules  ; 
in  the  next  class  the  rule  of  three  and  practice,  and  then  arithmetic 
is  finished.    Those  in  the  upper  class  are  good  masters  of  it  and  good 
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masters  generally  of  geography.    Then  they  pass  into  the  Latin  school.  Rev.  G.F.  W. 
The  arithmetic  is  made  to  a  great  extent  the  basis  of  the  school  work.  MortimeryDJ). 
•3743.  You  call  it  the  English  school ;  do  you  mean  that  Latin  is  not  ,(Ht  77    ',»-, 
taught  at  all  in  the  lower  school  ? — Not  at  all.  ^        ' 

3744.  It  begins  in  the  upper  school  ? — ^Yes. 

3745.  Do  boys  pass  through  those  classes  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  school  entirely  by  attainment ;  or  have  you  any  rule  as  to  age  ? 
— None  whatever.  They  pass,  as  vacancies  occur,  according  to  their 
places  in  the  school.     It  is  entirely  the  result  of  examination. 

3746.  When  would  a  boy  of  average  powers,  if  he  began  at  eight 
years  old,  get  into  the  upper  school  ? — If  he  is  fit  for  it  on  exami- 
nation he  would  be  moved  at  once.  We  do  not  at  all  compel  boys 
to  go  through  these  classes. 

3747.  It  is  simply  by  attainment  ? — Simply  by  attainment.  I  have 
a  boy  now  who  came  into  the  school  not  knowing  one  word  of  Latin  or 
able  to  do  more  than  the  rule  of  three  in  arithmetic,  who  in  a  year 
and  a  quarter  has  got  into  the  fourth  class,  and  is  reading  Euripides. 
I  never  keep  a  boy  back.  If  on  examining  him  I  find  he  is  fit,  he 
moves. 

3748.  Do  you  teach  drilling  ?— No. 

3749.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  parents  is  as  to  the 
range  of  studies  which  the  boys  go  through  ? — I  really  have  no  com- 
munication with  them  about  it.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress their  boys  make  they  take  them  away,  and  there  are  plenty  to  fill 
up  their  places. 

3750.  What  are  the  school  hours  ? — From  9  to  12  and  from  half-past 
12  to  3,  giving  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

3751.  Do  they  have  their  dinner  between  12  and  half-past  12  ?— 
They  can  get  a  dinner  in  school.  Many  of  them  go  to  the  offices  of 
their  pai'ents.  Some  bring  their  luncheon,  or  they  may  go  out  to 
get  it. 

3752.  Has  that  interval  of  half  an  hour  been  always  so  ? — ^No.  We 
commenced  with  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to  half-past  4,  but  we  found 
the  numbers  in  the  school  between  12  and  2  were  unmanageable.  We 
then  sent  a  circular  round  to  all  the  parents  proposing  the  change, 
and  a  majority  of  9  out  of  10,  or  rather  more  than  that,  eagerly 
adopted  it. 

3753.  With  reference  to  the  mental  efiect  on  the  boys,  do  you  think 
the  half  hour  is  enough  in  such  a  long  time  of  study  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
far  better  plan  than  giving  the  two  hours.  The  toil  of  going  home 
and  returning  was  considerable,  and  those  who  on  account  of  distance 
could  not  go  home  between  school  hours,  leaving  at  half-past  four,  did 
not  reach  home  in  winter  till  long  after  dark.  AH  in  going  to  and  fro 
get  a  certain  amount  of  exercise.  All  lessons  are  required  to  be  pre- 
pared at  home.  There  is  no  time  in  school  for  preparing  lessons. 
They  are  with  a  master  entirely.  They  are  never  away  from  a  master 
during  school  hours. 

3754.  They  are  at  work  five  hours  and  a  half  with  half  an  hour's 
intermission  ? — Yes,  But  partly  at  dictation  lessons  or  composition 
lessons.  Nothing  is  prepared  in  school.  They  are  never  without  a 
master  teaching  them. 

3755.  You  do  not  find  them  flag  towards  the  end  of  that  time  ? — ^No, 
I  think  not. 

3756.  You  are  not  aware  of  its  affecting  their  health  ? — ^No.  We 
have  two  half  holidays,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

3757.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Where  is  your  school  situated  ? — ^Nearly 
opposite  Bow  Church.     On  what  was  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market. 
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mv^G.T.  W.       3758.    (Lord £,yttelton.)   What  is  the  proportion  of  time  given  to 
3folRimer,J).J).  mathematics  as  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  school  work  ?— 

.      I  will  give  you  the  head  class,  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same. 

iWli  ^7^18651  2'lie  head  class  is  engaged  in  classics  from  9  to  1 1  every  day,  except 
one  of  the  half  holidays.  It  is  engaged  in  mathematics  from  II  to 
12  and  from  half-past  12  to  half-past  1.  Then  again  in  classics  from 
half-past  1  to  3. 

3759.  One-third  of  the  whole  time  is  given  to  mathematics  taken 
with  arithmetic  ? — Not  quite  one-third ;  but  nearly  so. 

3760.  Have  you  compared  that  proportion  with  the  proportion  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school  ? — T  do  not'  know  the  proportion  at  aU. 
With  us  arithmetic  is  the  great  staple  which  is  wanted  by  those  who 
go  into  business.  To  work  any  problem  in  arithmetic  is  a  matter 
which  we  consider  necessary. 

3761.  The  parents  appreciate  mathematics  more  than  any  other 
subject  ? — ^Much  more.  Again  we  make  our  arithmetic  subservient 
entirely"  in  our  mode  of  teaching  it  to  our  mathematics.  We  do, 
as  on  the  Continent,  argue  all  up  from  units.  For  instance,  if  97 
men  will  do  a  thing  in  such  a  time,  how  long  wiU  760  ?  We  make  the 
boy  put  down  what  one  man  wUl  do,  what  ten  will  do,  and  so  at^e  it 
up.  ■  Every  step  of  the  sum  is  part  of  the  proofj  so  as  to  train  him  for 
his  mathematics  afterwards. 

3762.  Tou  have  some  physical  science  which  is  compulsory  ? — Com- 
pulsory on  all  the  school. 

3763.  What  time  is  given  to  that  ? — ^Each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  school  remains  for  an  hour  once  a  week.  It  is  rather  a  peculiar 
system  of  teaching. 

-  3764.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you. explain  the  nature  of  the  classifi- 
cation for  scientific  teaching  ? — ^After  the  school  hours,  the  upper 
division  of  the  school,  consisting  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  classes,  stops  for 
that  purpose  on  Monday  ;  the  next  division  of  the  school  containing, 
the  three  next  classes  stops  on  Tuesday  ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  school 
stops  OU'  Thursday,  and  the  under  school  stops  on  Friday. 

3765.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  stopping  ?  " — They  stop  an  hour  after 
school  hours  at  the  school  and  receive  that  instruction. 

3766.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  attribute  importance,  with  reference 
to  mental  training  to  the  teaching  of  physical  science  ? — ^Very 
great  indeed.  I  should  say  that  in  addition  to  the  lectures  given, 
every  boy  is  furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  lectures.  Every  question  ia  answered  during  the 
lectures,  and  when  I  examine  his  class  he  is  bound  to  show  me,  as  far 
as  he  has  gone,  his  written  answers  to  the  questions.  That  book 
(witness  produces  the  same)  will  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  That  is 
merely  one  course,  but  it  is  so  in  every  course. 

3767.  Do  not  any  of  the  parents  request  you  to  prepare  their  boys 
for  confirmation  ? — I  have  never  had  such  a  question  asked  me.  I  was 
once  asked  to  prepare  a  boy  for  baptism,  and  I  was  very  happy  to  do 
it.  That  was  under  peculiar  circumstances.  A  boy  in  the  head  class, 
the  son  of  a  Dissenter,  expressed  to  me  his  wish  to  join  the  Church 
of  England.  I  wrote  to  his  father  and  told  him  he  had  made  this  re- 
quest to  me,  and  that  I  could  have  .  no  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  until  I  had  his  sanction  ;  and  then  he  requested  me  to  prepare 
him  for  baptism. 

3768.  Nothing  goes  on  at  the  sciool  on, Sundays  ?— No,  tbey  are 
d^ersed  for  miles  round.    They  leave  at  12  on  Saturday. 

"  3769.  When  the  school  is  opened  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  is  it 
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merely  reading  without  explanation  ? — A  chapter  of  the  Bible  without  Sev.  O.FLW-. 
explanation.  Mdrtimer,D.D, 

3770.  What  do  the  sons  of  Jews  do  on  Saturday  ? — Some  attend  and         

some  do  not.     It  rests  with  themselves.     The  English  Jews  seldom  lO^^M^J***- 
attend  ;   foreign  and  American  Jews  almost  always.^ 

3771.  You  yourself  teach  a  Bible  lesson  in  each  class  about  once 
in  two  mouths  ? — I  examine  them  upon  what  has  been  taught, — ^not 
teach  them.  When  I  examine  the  class  I  include  that  in  my  exami- 
nation. 

3772.  Do  the  other  masters  carry  on  religious  instruction  regu- 
larly through  the  classes  ? — In  every  class  a  portion  of  the  Bible  is 
made  the  subject  of  religious  teaching. 

3773.  How  often  does  that  come  ? — Once  a  week  always,  some- 
times oftener.  In  general  it  comes  on  the  Saturday,  because  we  have 
the  Jewish  boys  away. 

3774.  Do  you  make  any  difference  yourself,  or  in  the  directions  you 
give  to  your  masters,  as  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  boys, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  or  not  ? — ^None  what- 
ever ;  I  do  not  know  what  their  creed  is. 

3775.  Ai'e  you  restrained  by  your  constitution  or  by  your  system 
from  teaching  any  specific  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
different  from  other  denominations  ? — ^Not  at  all.  I  refer  to  the  Articles 
constantly. 

3776.  You  are  under  no  restraint  ? — ^I  never  feel  myself  under  any 
restraint ;  I  think  the  boys  all  feel  that  everything  is  kindly  intended, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty. 

3777.  Do  you  teach  all  the  boys  as  you  would  teach  a  Church  of 
England  boy  ?  Do  you  teach  a  boy  what  you  consider  is  essential  for 
him  to  know  as  a  Church  of  England  boy  ? — Yes. 

3778.  And  that  you  apply  equally  to  all  ? — Yes. 

3779.  Have  you  the  children  of  Unitarians  ? — I  dare  say  there  are 
many,  but  1  do  not  recognize  it.     I  never  know. 

3780.  Do  you  ever  have  any  objection  from  parents  to  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  had  several  complaints  about 
corporal  punishment,  and  it  led  to  the  removal  of  the  power  from  the 
other  masters  without  my  sanction,  but  it  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

3781.  You  do  not  find  any  increasing  objection  among  the  parents  of 
the  middle  class  to  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  ? — No.  It  is  now 
always  done  with  my  sanction,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
objection  since.  I  give  a  written  order  when  a  boy  is  going  on  very 
badly. 

3782.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  give  the  order  in  each  particular  case  ? 
—No.  When  a  master  reports  a  boy  to  me  as  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be 
restrained  except  by  corporal  punishment,  I  go  into  the  class  and  speak 
to  the  boy,  and  give  the  master  the  order  to  use  corporal  punishment 
if  he  thinks  it  necessary.  Particular  cases  I  am  always  present  at 
myself. 

3783.  In  fact  the  order  is  given  with  reference  to  each  boy  ? — Yes. 

3784.  It  is  not  that  on  your  experience  of  a  certain  master  you  give 
him  a  discretion  or  power  to  use  corporal  punishment  ? — No. 

378o.  But  that  for  each  case  of  delinquency  being  brought  before  you, 
he  is  authorized  to  punish  in  reference  to  that  particular  boy  ? — 
Just  so. 

3786.  Is  it  in  reference  t»  that  boy  during  the  whole  of  his  time,  or 
for  each  particular  offence  ? — If  he  has  gone  on  badly  I  order  corporal 
punishment  to  be  tried  in  his  case  as  the  master  may  think  it  neces- 
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JRev.G.F.  W.  saiy.     Thea  of  course  if  ho  continues  to  go  on  badly,  I  should  endorse 
JHorttmer,D.I>.  }^[^  report,  and  probably  send  him  away. 

lOthMa  3787.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  You  say  that  you  remit  the  punishment 

^        ■  sometimes  to  the  class,  what  kind  of  punishment  do  they  inflict  ?^A 
sound  thrashing. 

3788.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  do  that  in  what  cases  ? — If  anything 
very  sneakish,  or  anything  of  that  kind  has  occurred,  it  is  much  better 
done  by  the  boys.  I  had  a  case  the  other  day  in  which  I  sent  for  one 
of  the  head  boys,  a  boy  who  stood  above  six  feet,  and  desired  him  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  if  he  found  the  report  to  me  was  correct,  to 
thrash  the  boy  before  the  class,  which  was  done. 

3789.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  anything  like  the  monitorial 
system  ? — Wo  have  six  monitors,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  keep 
order  during  the  half  hour. 

3790.  Do  you  allow  them  the  free  use  of  the  cano  ? — ISo.  They 
must  report  every  complaint  to  me. 

3791.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  have  authority  over  the  other  boys  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  put  down  their  names  and  report  them  to  me. 

3792.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  they  allowed  to  fag  them  ? — ^No. 

3793.  When  Jew  boys  absent  themselves  from  the  prayers,  do  you 
give  them  anything  to  occupy  their  time  ? — ^No,  it  is  only  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

3794.  Supposing  any  person  were  to  state  that  he  objected  to  the 
Christian  teaching,  not  being  a  Jew,  I  suppose  you  would  allow  him 
to  be  absent  ? — I  have  had  but  two  sucli  questions,  and  those  were 
in  the  cases  of  two  Soman  Catholic  children.  In  the  one  case  I  allowed 
it,  and  in  the  other  case,  finding  it  extended  to  what  I  considered 
might  cause  disagreements  in  the  class  and  do  general  mischief,  I 
refused  it. 

3795.  Suppose  a  man  objected  to  Christianity  in  general  ? — I  should 
not  admit  him. 

3796.  Unless  he  was  a  Jew  ? — Unless  he  was  a  Jew. 

3797.  Not  if  he  was  a  Mahometan  ? — I  never  had  such  a  case.  I  do 
not  suppose  I  should.  I  have  always  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
Jewish  boys,  and  I  found  that  they  were  not  received  in  any  schools. 

3798.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Take  the  case  of  a  Parsee  ? — I  dare  say  we 
should  act  in  the  same  way,  but  I  have  never  had  one. 

3799.  In  short,  you  think  the  case  must  be  left  very  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  head  master  ? — Yes. 

3800.  Without  laying  down  any  absolute  rule  ? — ^Yes. 

3801.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  the  greater  number  of  your  boys  remain 
till  18  or  19  ? — No.  The  upper  classes  consist  of  boys  averaging  about 
from  16  to  19  ;  that  is  the  three  head  classes. 

3802.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  boys  leave  before  16  or 
about  16  ? — I  should  think  the  large  mass  of  those  going  into  business 
leave  about  16  ;  a  very  large  majority. 

3803.  In  fact  then  you  have  two  classes  of  boys  in  your  school, 
if  we  look  at  their  ultimate  destination,  those  going  to  the  universities 
and  those  going  into  business  ? — Those  going  to  the  universities,  to  the 
Army,  to  the  Civil  Service,  and  various  examinations,  and  those  who 
are  going  into  business. 

3804.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  how  far  the  destination  of 
the  boys  affects  the  course  of  instruction,  if  at  all  ? — Not  at  all,  except 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  commence  Greek.  There  is,  as  I  said 
before,  a  class  which  branches  off  according  to  the  plan  of  the  German 
Gymnasia,  and  which  is  called  the  Latin  class,  in  which  boys  do 
not  learn  Greek  ;  but  really  it  has  answered  very  little  purpose,  for  the 
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majority  of  those  who  go  into  it  pass  on  afterwards  to  the  classes   Rev.G.F.W. 
above.  Mortimer,D.D. 

3805.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  preparing  a  boy  for  jqju^?     ,855 
business,  if  you  have  full  discretion  in  your  own  hands,  the  boy  going 

to  business  at  about  16,  is  only  a  truncated  portion  of  an  ultimately 
perfected  education  ending  with  the  universities,  or  do  you  think 
that  some  modification  of  that  education  is  desirable  ? — I  think  that  an 
alteration  of  the  system  for  particular  business  is  not  desirable. 

3806.  My  question  goes  beyond  that.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you 
think  for  this  or  that  particular  business  a  special  preparation  is 
desirable,  but  my  question  is  a  general  one.  Looking  at  the  great 
variety  of  occupations  in  England  which  require  practical  experience 
to  begin  at  about  16,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best  preparation  for 
that  kind  of  business  is  what  I  call  a  truncated  portion  of  a  perfect 
system  of  education  ? — I  must  answer  rather  more  at  length,  our  system 
is  so  general ;  it  is  not  precisely  the  system  of  the  public  schools.  It 
takes  in  natural  science,  it  takes  in  chemistry.  Most  of  the  boys  who 
leave  iis,  after  having  been  there  two  or  three  years,  will  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  as  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. They  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping ;  and  I  consider  that  all  those  things  are  equally  necessary  for 
those  who  go  to  the  universities  ;  for  I  believe  that  in  part  our  success 
in  the  mathematical  examination  depends  on  the  fact  that  our  boys 
can  peribrm  the  experiments.  They  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
practical  science,  so  that  if  the  education  were  more  limited,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  bad  thing  ;  but  as  it  is  not  limited,  I  think  the  same 
education  does  extremely  well. 

3807.  If  I  understand  your  answer,  it  is  that  your  mode  of  preparing 
men  for  the  full  education  which  is  to  go  on  to  21  or  22  is  so  broad,  and 
includes  so  entirely  all  that  can  be  wanted  for  practical  life,  beginning 
at  16,  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  alter  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
education  is  composed  ? — Just  so  j  that  is  exactly  the  answer  I  meant 
to  give. 

3808.  In  regard  to  the  practical  habits  to  be  formed  in  boys,  is  it 
still  your  opinion  that  the  same  kind  of  habits  which  you  would  form 
in  a  boy  by  composition,  by  mathematics,  and  by  physical  science,  up 
to  16,  supposing  that  boy  to  be  going  to  the  university,  would  still 
give  him  all  that  was  necessary  in  point  of  habits  of  mind  for  business  ? 
— Certainly.  The  great  object  is  to  teach  a  boy  to  think  and  to  be 
industrious.  If  you  have  done  those  two  things,  called  his  mind  into 
play,  and  formed  habits  of  industry,  you  have  given  him  the  best 
education. 

3809.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  this,  that  if  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  universities  is  as  wide  as  in  your  judgment  it  ought  to  be 
for  all  persons,  there  is  no  necessity  to  modify  it  in  the  earlier  stages 
for  business,  commencing  at  16  ? — I  think  none  whatever. 

3810.  You  stated  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  your  school  you  relied 
very  much  on  arithmetic  and  some  other  English  subjects,  but  especially 
arithmetic,  as  a  prepanition  ;  do  you  think  it  in  general  undesirable  to 
begin  Latin  at  a  very  early  age  ? — I  think  that  Latin  is  as  quickly 
mastered  by  a  boy  whose  mind  has  been  called  into  play  as  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  had  his  mind  called  into  play,  and  had  been 
three  years  earlier  at  work.  The  boy  who  has  reasoned  out  sums  in 
arithmetic,  who  has  had  his  mind  brought  fully  into  play,  and  been 
taught  to  think,  will  very  soon  master  a  language. 

3811.  Will  you  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  probably  would 
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Bev^G.F.  W.   learn  his  Latin  quicker  inasmuch  as  his  mind  would  be  stronger  ? — r 
Xoftiper,D.D.  Decidedly. 

lOthMa  ififi'i       3812.  Will  you  explain   the   nature  of  your  arithmetic  teaching, 
■  stating  the  books  which  you  use,  and  the  methods  which  you  employ  ? 

— We  employed  Colenso's  Arithmetic  until  the  publication  of  Barnard 

Smith's  book,  which  was  then  substituted. 

3813.  What  are  your  methods  of  teaching  ? — The  principle  we  adopt 
is  arguing  up  from  the  unit  and  making  every  line  in  the  sum  a  part 
of  the  proof. 

3814.  Do  you  continue  arithmetical  teaching  to  a  late  period  con- 
currently with  mathematics  ? — ^No,  it  is  dropped  entirely  in  the  three 
head  classes. 

3815.  It  is  probably  for  some  time  concurrent  with  mathematical 
teaching  ? — In  the  early  mathematics,  until  the  first  four  books  of 
Euclid  and  the  first  part  of  algebra  is  mastered. 

3816.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  proper  mode  of  teach- 
ing mathematics  for  the  boys  such  as  you  have  to  deal  with  ? — The 
great  thing  is  in  every  proof  to  let  them  go  on  step  by  step  and  never 
miss  a  step. 

3817.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  carrying  practical  appli- 
cation side  by  side  with  the  teaching  of  principles  ? — ^Decidedly.  It 
is  my  instruction  to  the  master  of  natural  science,  that  in  lecturing  the 
head  class,  for  instance,  on  optics,  he  shall  show  them  the  experiments, 
and  the  same  with  mechanics,  and  the  other  subjects ;  so  that  the 
practical  teaching  goes  along  with  the  mathematical. 

3818.  Yon  stated  that  in  physical  science  it  was  your  practice  to 
give  boys  written  questions,  and  require  from  them  written  answers. 
How  do  you  guard  against  the  tendency  of  boys  to  reproduce  mere 
bookwork  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  things  they  are  talking 
about  ? — One  very  important  means  with  us  is  the  great  number  who 
go  in  for  the  examinations  at  South  Kensington.  We  have  sent  in  £3 
of  our  boys  for  the  examination  which  has  just  concluded.  Our 
practice  is  this  :  In  the  first  place  the  boy  has  a  lecture  given  him,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  term  every  single  question  which  occurs  in 
those  books  is  answered  in  the  course  of  the  lectures.  He  writes  down 
the  answers  after  the  lectures. 

3819.  Is  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  answer  any  of  those  questions  from 
books  without  having  seen  the  things  that  he  is  describing  ? — I  should 
think  not.  The  younger  boys  especially  would  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  They  must  take .  them  entirely  from  the  lectures  and  experi- 
ments. 

3820.  Do  you  provide  the  boys  with  objects  to  any  great  extent, 
either  botanical,  or  bones,  or  physical  objects  ? — They  are  encouraged 
to  make  collections,  but  we  do  not  provide  any. 

3821.  Do  you  in  your  religious  teaching  distinctly  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  creeds  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  give  the  proofs  ? — 
The  creeds  certainly. 

3822.  Do  you  teach  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Catechism  on  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^No,  we  never  touch  upon 
anything  connected  with  the  Catechism. 

3823.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  mean  with  the  words  of  the  Catechism  ? 
You  do  not  mean  that  you  avoid  all  the  subjects  of  the  Catechism  ? 
— I  always  presume  that  the  creeds  are  part  of  Christianity  and  that 
everybody  who  is  there  to  hear  what  I  am  saying  admits  the  creeds. 
In  the  same  way  I  take  the  Articles,  and  I  appeal  coiistantly  to  the 
Articles. 

3824.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  services 
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of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  general  i-eligious  teaching  Heu.  G.  E.  W. 
based  on  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Bible,  and  the  Evidences  of  MortimeryD.1^ 
Christianity.  ~ —  . 

3825.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   You,  as  a  clergyman   of   the  Chnrch  of  ^"th  May  1865. 
England,  teach  these  boys  indiscriminately  -what  you  consider  to  be  the 

essential    truths    of    Christianity  -which    they   ought    to    kno-w  ? — 
Certainly. 

3826.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  take  care  that  your  religious 
teaching  is  bona  fide  clear  from  any  possibility  of  its  being  supposed 
that  it  is  an  instrument  of  proselytism  ? — Certainly  ^  I  do  not  attempt 
to  proselytize.  Great  numbers  do  come  over,  but  that  is  the  result  of 
the  school. 

3827.  Speaking  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  produces  any  injurious  effect  on 
the  religious  character  of  your  pupils  ? — I  think  I  can  best  answer 
that  question  by  this  statement.  When  I  -was  first  appointed  to  the 
head  mastership  of  the  school,  the  same  day  I  -wrote  a  letter  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  London  and  told  him  of  my  appointment.  I  had  a  very 
complimentary  letter  from  him,  but  he  said  he  did  not  like  the  system. 
Through  Mr.  Baker,  the  rector  of  Fulham,  I  sent  him  year  by  year 
the  ans-wers  given  to  the  examination  papers  set  by  the  classical 
examiner,  -who  takes  the  theological  department  of  the  head  class,  and 
he  so  entirely  -waived  all  his  objections  from  seeing  -what  -was  done, 
that  he  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  in  -what  vray  he  could  best  testify 
his  approval  of  the  religious  teaching.  I  asked  him  to  become  a  trustee 
for  our  scholarships,  -which  he  had  previously  declined  to  do,  and  he 
did  it  immediately. 

3828.  I  believe  that  -when  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  the  Bill  on 
■which  the  system  of  this  school  is  founded,  Bishop  Blomfield,  -who 
-was  then  Bishop  of  London,  objected  to  that  part  of  it  -which  related  to 
religious  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

3829.  But  I  think  I  understand  that  after  the  system  had  been 
-worked  under  your  superintendence  the  Bishop  expressed  himself 
satisfied  -with  the  -working  of  that  school  as  regarded  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — ^Tes. 

3830.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  consider  yourself  free  to  teach  these 
boys  in  religion  -what  you  consider  is  proper  and  necessary  for  them  ? 
— Entirely. 

3831.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  the  teaching  of  Latin  -would  boys  -who  are 
likely  to  leave  school  for  business  early  in  life  adopt  any  course  -with  a 
vie-w  to  make  that  Latin  bear  on  their  kno-\vledge  of  English  specially? 
— ^Yes.  The  little  book  -which  -we  use  is  "  Eobson's  Exercises,"  in  -which 
the  analysis  of  -words  is  a  very  primary  part  of  the  teaching. 

3832.  Is  that  Mr.  Robson  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? 
— Yes.  We  use  his  Latin  Exercises.  I  think  it  is  a  good  book  generally, 
but  my  reason  for  using  it  is  partly  that  it  fits  in  for  the  instruction  of 
those  -who  -will  not  pursue  Latin  very  far. 

3833.  Do  you  think  it  important  to  bear  that  consideration  in  mind 
in  any  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  grsimmar  schools,  -with  a  vie-w 
to  the  middle  classes  of  England,  that  Latin  may  be  taught  -with  a  view- 
to  the  knowledge  of  English-  in  a  some-what  different  manner  from  that 
in  -which  it  is  taught,  as  a  mere  preparation  for  the  universities  :  can  you 
explain  -what  the  difference  -would  be  ? — The  difference  -will  be  this,  that 
■we  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  dividing  all  -words  into  their  parts. 
For  instance,  if  I  had  the  y^rh  proficiscor  occurring  in  the  junior  class,  I 
should  make  them  take  it  to  pieces,  and  say,  or  I  am,  so  beginning,^ci 
to  make,  pro  for-ward.  In  that  -way  one  gets  the  elements  of  the 
English  language. 
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^*"i^^h  D       3834.  That  would  apply  to  sentences  as  -well  as  words  ? — ^Tes,  I 
[^   ■    ■  should  take  everything  to  pieces  and  completely  analyse  it  in  that  way. 

iOthMay  1865.  Every  word  is  analysed  in  that  way. 
3835.  (Bev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  spoke  of  history  in  your  curri- 
culum of  studies  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — We  teach  English 
history  to  all  boys  in  the  under  school ;  very  elementary  English 
history.  We  teach  the  Roman  and  Grecian  History,  using  Dr.  Smith's 
Soman  and  Grrecian  histories,  and  in  the  upper  classes,  and  mainly  as  a 
preparation  for  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London,  we  use  the 
"  Student's  Hume."  It  meets  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  very  well. 

3836.  (Lord  Taunton.)  It  has  been  stated  here  by  many  witnesses 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  masters  should  be  subject  to  some 
system  of  certificates,  either  compulsory  or  optional.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  that  would  be  desirable  ? — ^I  think  an  optional  system 
would  be  very  useful,  but- it  must  come  from  a  proper  body,  and  if  the 
body  from  which  such  certificates  issued  were  the  three  Universities  of 
Oxford  Cambridge,  and  London,  they  would  be  valuable,  but  from 
any  small  bodies  I  think  they  are  better  done  without. 

3837.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  interfere  in  that  matter  at  all  ? — Indeed  I  do.  I  think  the 
Government  might  propose  a  plan  by  which  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  might  take  some  steps  towards  giving  certifi- 
cates. 

3838.  But  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Government  should  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  endeavour  to  conduct  snch  a  system  ? — I  think 
they  might  leave  it  to  the  three  universities. 

3839.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  any  system  either  compulsory 
or  optional  should  be  established  for  the  inspection  of  schools  ? — I 
think  that  all  schools  should  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  ex- 
aminers who  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  then. 

3840.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  every  school 
to  submit  themselves  to  such  examination,  or  would  you  leave  it 
optional  ? — ^I  should  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  in  the  case  of  any 
school  of  a  tolerable  size  compulsory.  For  instance,  our  masters  look 
forward  to  the  examinations.  We  appoint  two  men,  one  mathematical 
and  one  classical,  well  known  in  the  universities,  who  come  and  examine. 
They  give  all  our  scholarships  and  all  our  principal  prizes,  and  they 
report  each  class  separately.  It  is  a  great  spur  to  the  diligence  of  the 
master  to  know  that  he  wiU  have  his  class  thoroughly  examined. 

3841.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  habits  and  state  of  opinion  in 
this  country,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce  a  system  of  compul- 
sory examination  on  every  school  whether  wished  for  or  not  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  done.  All  public  schools,  I  suppose,  have  such 
examinations. 

3842.  That  is  optional  in  many  cases,  excepting  for  the  visitatorial 
power,  is  it  not  ? — They  would  hardly  dare  not  to  do  it. 

3843.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  your  playground  ? — We  have  no 
playground.  A  playground  in  the  city  of  London  would  be  worth  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  but  we  have  an  extensive  cricket 
club,  an  extensive  football  club,  and  a  rowing  club,  and  the  boys  play 
in  the  Victoria  Park,  in  Battersea  Park,  and  in  some  ground  in  the 
north  of  London. 

3844.  Do  they  row  on  the  river  ? — ^Not  much.  There  ai-e  perhaps 
170  belonging  to  the  cricket  club,  so  that  they  can  make  three  or  four 
very  good  games  on  a  half  holiday  ;  and  the  football  club  is  likewise 
very  popular. 
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3845.  Where  do  they  plaj  football? — In  Victoria  Park  generally.  ^'P'^'jJ^ 
The  rowing  club  is  not  so  popular,  because  I  have  made  almost  a  re-  '"'™'*''^'  ' 
quirement  that  the  boys  shall  swim  ;  at  least  I  have  not  interfered  and  igth  M^iy  iges. 

said  "  You  shall  not  belong,"  but  I  have  urged  upon  them  to  learn  to      

swim  before  they  go  on  the  Thames. 

3846.  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  possible  for  the  strong  esprit  de 
corps  you  spoke  of  to  exist  without  their  having  games  together  ? — It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt. 

The  following  papers  were  handed  in  : 

Appendix  A. 
City  of  London  School. 

An  account  of  the  benefaction  of  John  Carpenter,  from  ■which  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  is  derived,  and  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time  until  1834,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Brewer's  Life  of 
Carpenter,  pp.  72  to  90. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (passed  in  1834)  for  establishing  the  school,  and 
under  which  provision  is  made  for  an  endowment  of  900Z.  per  annum  out  of 
the  proceeds   of    Carpenter's  estates,  contains  a  Schedule  of  the  property 
embracing  the  following  particulars  : — 
Number  of  Houses, — 

In  Lower  Thames  Street      -  -  -      2 

„  Cheapside        -  -  .  -       1 

„  Houndsditch       -  -  -  -      2 

„  Tottenham  Court  Road,  East  side  -        -    37 
„  Tottenham  Mews  -  -  -      3 

„  South  Crescent  -  -  -     13 

„  Store  Street        -  -  -  -      6 

„  North  Crescent  -  -  -     14 

„  Chenies  Street    -  -  -       I 

„  Alfred  Place,  West  side  -  -    21 

„  „  East  side  -  -    20 

120 

Number  of  coach  houses,  stables,  and  other  buildings  (in  addition) 
about20. 

Periods  of  expiration  of  leases  of  the  property, — 
In  1863 

„  1870  -  -        - 

„  1884 

„  1888 

„  1902 

„  1903 

„  1904  -  -  - 

„  1905 

„  1906 

„  1908 

66 

The  14  leases  which  expired  in  1863  comprised 

33  houses,  all  on  the  east  side  of  Tottenham 

Court  Road,  and  the  annual  rents  amounted  to 
30  New  leases,  comprising  32  of  those  houses, 

have    since    been    granted,    at    annual    rents 

amounting  to  .  -  -  . 

1  House,  not  yet  re-let  on  lease,  annual  value 

estimated  at  - 
Making  the  future    annual    income  from  this 

portion  of  the  property  alone    -  -  - 

Being  an  increase  upon  the  old  rents  of    - 
11643.  B  b 


14  leases. 

1 

2 

1 

30 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

^111     1 

6 

^2,441     0 

0 

.£65    0 

0 

.£2,506    0 

0 

.£2,394  18 

6 
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Sev^:G:F.W.       It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  particulars  apply  to  about  one  fourth  only  of 
lmttimer,D.D.  the  entire  estates.     Of  the  remaining  portions  the  existing  leases  have  for  the 
— —  most  part  between  30  and  40  years  to  run,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  still 

I'OfltM'ay  1865.  larger  increase  in  the  income  may  be  expected  to  be  realized. 

•— May,  1865. 

Appendix  B. 

ScHOLARSHiPR,  filled  Up  as  Vacancies  occur. 

Tetuible  at  the  School. 

Eight  Carpenter  Scholarships  (in  memory  of  John  Carpenter,  the  founder  of 
the  school).  Candidates  must  be  between  11  and  15  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  at  least  three  years  in  the  school.  The  advantages  are,  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, and  books  to  a  value  not  exceeding  21.  per  annum ;  252.  per  annum 
towards  maintenance,  &c.,  and  50Z.  on  leaving  the  school,  provided  the  scholar 
continues  therein  three  years  after  election,  and  obtarns  a  certificate  of  merit 
and  good  conduct  during  that  period  from  the  head  master. 

If  a  scholar  proceeds  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford.  Cambridge,  or  London 
the  allowance  of  251.  per  annum  is  continued  for  a  further  period  of  four 
years. 

The  David  Salomons  Foundation  Scholarship,  founded  (1858)  by  David 
Salomons,  Esq.,  Alderman,  M.P.,  30  guineas  per  annum. 

Two  "William  Tite  Scholarships,  founded  (1858)  by  "William  Tite,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  M.P.,  one  of  251.,  the  other  20i.  per  annum. 

The  Jews  Commemoration  Scholarship,  founded  (1859)  to  commemorate  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  by  which  Jews  are  enabled  to  sit  in 
Parliament ;  tenable  for  three  years  either  at  the  school  or  at  University  College, 
London,  40Z.  per  annum. 

Tenable  at  Universities. 

The  Tegg  Scholarship,  endowed  (1838)  by"  the  Corporation  with  400/.,  paid 
in  1836  by  the  late  Thomas  Tegg,  Esq.,  as  a  fine  to  be  excused  from  serving 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  an  additional  sum  of  lOOZ.,  given  in  1844  by  that 
gentleman,  in  augmentation  of  the  fund. 
'  The  Times  Scholarship,  established  (1842)  by  the  Committee  of  the  Times 
Testimonial ;  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  30Z.  per    nnum. 

Four  Beaufoy  Scholarships,  established  (1844-1860)  by  the  late  Heniy 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  for  Cambridge,  501.  per  annum. 

The  David  Salomons  Scholarship,  founded  (1845)  by  David  Salomons,  Esq;, 
Alderman,  M.P. ;  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London,  50Z.  per  annum. 

The  Travers  Scholarship,  established  (1846)  as  a  testimonial  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  John  Travers,  Esq.;  for  the  University  of  London,  501.  per 
annum. 

The  Lambert  Jones  Scholarship,  established  (1852)  to  commemorate  the 
public  services  of  Richard  Lambert  Jones,  Esq. ;  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
London,  about  2\.l.  per  annum, 

A  Medical  Scholarship,  or  Free  Presentation  to  the  Lectures  and  Medical 
and  Surgical  Practice  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (the  gift  of  the  Governors  and 
Officers  of  the  Hospital,  1853),  tenable  for  three  years.  Aggregate  value  from 
90Z.  to  100?. 

An  Exhibition,  given  (1855)  by  the  "Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths ; 
for  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  50?.  per  annum. 

Two  Exhibitions,  given  (185/)  by  the  "Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers ;  for 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  50?.  per  annum  each. 

The  Masterman  Scholarship,  founded  (1858)  by  the  Committee  for  a  testi- 
monial to  the  late  John  Masterman,  Esq.,  M,.P. ;  for  such  University  as  the 
scholar  may  select,  30Z.  per  annum. 

The  Lionel  Rothschild  Scholarship,  founded  (1868)  by  Baron  Lionel 
Rothschild,  M.P.  for  the  City,  to  conimemorate  his  being  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment five  times,  and  his  taking  his  seat  on  26th  July  1858;  for  an  English  or 
foreign  Universily,  60?.  per  annum. 

The  charge  for  each  pupil  i%.9l.  per  annum,  payable  in  advance ;  viz.,  3?.  at 
the  commencement  of  each  term.  Printed  books  and  drawing_  materials  are 
furnished  as  required,  and  are  charged  for  at  reduced  prices  in  each  Term 
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"^sddTn  *'d  '^^^  °"'^  ^**™  ^^^  "^  ^°^  instruction  in  drawing,  14s.  each  term,  also  Bev.G.F.  Vl^ 

Two  of  the  Masters  receive  pupUs  of  the  school  as  boarders  in  their  private  ^"^^''^^-^ 
residences,  on  terms  which  may  be  learnt  on  inquiry  at  the  school.  lort.  m.v  7sr^ 

Pupils  residmg  at  a  distance  can  be  accommodated  to  dine  at  a  moderate  ^ 

charge,  at  a  table  provided  by  the  Resident  Porter. 

When  a  boy  is  about  to  leave  the  school  a  written  notice  to  that  effect  is 
expected  tobe  previously  given  to  the  Secretary. 

Further  information  (if  required)  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  school,  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  during  the  school  hours. 

-    ,     ^     ,„„,  Thomas  Brewer,  Secretary. 

September  1864. 

Conrad  Hume  Pinches,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.P.,  called  in  and  examined.   C.  H.  Pinches, 

3847.  {Lord   Taunton.)  I  believe  you   are    the   master  of  a  con-    ^%'piP' 
siderable  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? Yes  ;  one  of  the 

largest. 

3848.  Where  is  it  ? — ^At  Kennington,  in  the  main   road,  about  a 
mile  from  here. 

3849.  What  is  it  called  ? — Clarendon  House  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial School. 

3850.  Is  it  a  private  school  ? — Yes,  and  my  own  property  entirely. 

3851.  Strictly  a  private  school  ? — Yes. 

3852.  What  is  the  history  of  the  school  ? — I  have  been  the  master 
of  it  upwards  of  20  yeai-s. 

3853.  You  founded  it  yourself? — I  purchased  it.  There  was  a 
very  small  school  attached  to  it  of  about  20  pupils  ;  I  purchased  it,  and 
opened  a  school  on  my  own  account  in  January  1844. 

3854.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  ? — About  140. 

3855.  Are  they  boarders  or  day  scholars  ? — 40  are  boarders,  and 
100  are  day  boarders  and  day  pupils ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  the 
instruction  of  day  pupils  but  some  of  them  dine  there.  They  come 
from  long  distances. 

3856.  Is  that  as  many  as  you  have  accommodation  for  in  the  way 
of  boarders  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  care  for  more  than  that.  It  fluctuates 
between  120  and  160. 

3857.  What  is  the  cost  of  tuition  for  the  boys  at  your  school  ? — For 
day  pupils  under  12  years  of  age  eight  guineas  a  year  for  tuition  only  ; 
above  12  and  under  16,  10  guineas  a  year  ;  then  above  16,  13  guineas 
a  year,  so  that  the  expense  is  8,  10,  and  13  guineas  a  year. 

3858.  Does  that  comprise,  everything  or  are  there  any  extras  ? — 
It  includes  all,  except  German  and  drawing.  It  comprises  G-reek, 
Latin,  French,  mathematics,  and  the  usual  routine  of  English  and 
physics. 

3859.  What  is  the  expense  for  a  boarder  ? — 40  guineas,  45  guineas, 
and  55  guineas,  varying  according  to  age. 

3860.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  same  ages  as  before  ? — Yes. 

3861.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Speaking  generally,  from  what  grade  of 
society  do  your  pupils  come  ? — Sons  of  professional  men  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  sons  of  government  clerks  and  merchants  ;  very  few 
indeed  sons  of  tradesmen. 

3862.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Shopkeepers  ? — ^Very  few  indeed,  probably 
not  20  out  of  the  whole  number. 

3863.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Anj  farmers'  sons  ? — I  have  a  few  farmers' 
sons  as  boarders. 

3864.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Any  from  a  considerable  distance  ? — Yes, 
some  from  Rye,  yVinchelsea,  Hastings,  Kent,  and  Warwickshire. 

Bb  2 
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C.Jff.Pmcies,       3865.  Those  are  from  local  connexion  ? — Yes,  from  recommendations 
w'/^p         ^^  persons  whose  sons  have  been  in  the  school  before. 

3866.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  ages  of  the  boys  ? — I  do  not 
loth  May  1865.  t^^®  them  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  I  do  not  receive  them  unless 

they  can  read  with  tolerable  fluency.    They  remain  with  me  tUl  about 

15  or  16  years  of  age. 

3867.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  some  above  16  ? — Yes  ;  they 
generally  leave  between  15  and  16.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  in  the  school  who  are  17,  but  not  more. 

3868.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  number  of  assistant  masters  have 
you  ? — Six  regularly  engaged  in  tuition  besides  myself. 

3869.  Are  they  resident  with  you  ? — Five  reside  in  my  house  and 
one  attends.     Those  are  the  regular  masters. 

3870.  Are  there  any  special  qualifications  that  you  insist  on  ? — 
I  require  that  each  master  shall  be  able  to  take  completely  a  group  of 
boys  in  all  the  subjects.  The  classes  vary.  The  first  class  is  always 
kept  small,  about  12  to  15  boys  ;  the  other  classes  from  25  to  30, 
rai'ely  exceeding  25. 

3871.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  how  those  assistant  masters 
are  paid  ? — No.  They  reside  in  the  house  and  have  board  and  lodging 
and  so  on.  Their  salaries  vai-y  from  30/.  to  601.  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  they  have  many  opportunities  of  private  teaching,  and 
that  they  sometimes  make  upwards  of  50Z.  a  year,  independent  of 
the  salary  they  receive  from  me,  from  the  connexion  attached  to  the 
school. 

3872.  Do  you  find  any  difliculty  in  getting  competent  masters  ? — 
There  is  some  little  difiiculty,  not  in  getting  men  who  know  sufficient 
to  teach,  but  who  know  how  to  teach  it. 

3873.  (Lord  Lyttelton. )  You  have  so  large  a  supply  of  masters  that 
you  do  not  take  the  whole  time  of  any  one  of  them  ? — Yes,  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  they  are  not  on  duty  in  the  evening,  at  least  only  two  out 
of  the  five,  so  that  each  master  has  three  evenings  of  the  week  entirely 
at  his  own  disposal,  besides  an  occasional  half-holiday. 

3874'.  You  do  not  take  up  so  much  of  their  time  in  the  day  but  that 
they  are  able  to  occupy  themselves  ? — They  have  abundance  of  time  to 
occupy  themselves  besides. 

3875.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  any  distinction  as  to  the 
boarders  ;  are  there  any  parlour  boarders  ? — No,  I  take  no  parlour 
boarders. 

3876.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  said  that  each  master  takes  a  group  in  all 
subjects  ;  do  you  mean  in  languages,  mathematics,  science,  and  all  ? — 
Yes.  The  science  department  I  manage  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  which. 
I  deliver  weekly. 

3877.  Do  you  mean  that  each  master  is  competent  to  teach  French  ? 
— So  far  as  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  concerned.  I  have  a 
French  master  besides  twice  a  week  for  the  whole  morning. 

3878.  What  has  generally  been  the  previous  education  of  your 
assistants  ? — The  upper  masters  come  to  me  usually  from  the  University. 
I  have  one  just  come  to  me  straight  from  Cambridge,  whose  acquire- 
ments I  dare  say  are  very  good,  but  whose  power  of  teaching  is  not 
very  great. 

3879.  Have  you  any  who  have  been  trained  in  any  of  the  normal 
schools  ? — I  have  had  them  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  more. 

3880.  Will  you  give  your  reason  for  that  ? — In  the  first  place,  because 
I  find  those  I  have  had  incompetent  to  correct  an  English  exercise  with, 
accuracy,  and  their  manners  are  objectionable. 

3881.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  studies  taught  at  your  school? 
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— Greek,  Latin,  French,  mathematics  : — physics  I  ought  to  mention,  C.H.  Pinches, 
because  I  send  up  largely  to  the  Oxford  local  examinations  in  that  ■^'%'J^^i^'' 
subject.  F.C.P. 

3882.  You  have  already  stated  generally  what  are  the  studies  pursued  lothMay  1865. 
in  your  school,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  under  what  system      _^__— _ 
they  are  taught  ? — I  can   scarcely  define  it  as  under  any  particular 

system. 

3883.  I  mean  what  are  the  classes  ? — The  school  is  divided  into 
classes.  For  instance,  for  instruction  in  Latin  the  school  is  divided 
into  five  classes.  In  the  upper  class  they  read  Horace  and  Cicero,  in 
the  next  they  read  Caesar  and  Virgil,  in  the  third  they  read  Caesar, 
the  first  book  only,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  tliey  merely  do  grammar 
exercises  and  Dr.  Smith's  Principia  Latina.  We  have  not  many  who 
learn  Greek,  probably  out  of  the  whole  number  not  more  than  20. 
They  read  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  do  exercises 
out  of  Arnold's  Greek  prose  composition. 

3884.  Do  you  leave  it  at  all  to  the  choice  of  the  parents  what 
studies  the  boys  shall  pursue  ? — I  insist  on  every  boy  learning  French, 
and  I  use  all  possible  means  to  induce  them  to  learn  Latin  likewise, 
but  out  of  the  whole  number  there  are  perhaps  20  who  do  not  learn 
Latin. 

3885.  With  regard  to  Greek,  how  is  that  ? — I  leave  that  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  boys  themselves.  If  a  boy  is  proficient  in  other 
subjects  and  has  a  desire  to  learn  Greek,  I  at  once  set  him  to  work. 
I  occasionally  have  it  suggested  to  me  by  the  parents  that  a  boy  should 
learn  Greek. 

3886.  Do  you  find  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  do 
learn  Greek  ? — Out  of  the  140  about  20  learn  it. 

3887.  Do  boys  from  your  school  often  go  to  the  University  after- 
wards ? — During  the  last  10  years  I  have  sent  up  10  to  the  University 
of  London,  who  have  all  passed  in  the  first  division,  some  in  honours, 
but  I  rarely  send  any  to  Oxford.  I  have  had  boys  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  not  lately. 

3888.  Have  any  of  your  boys  gone  up  for  the  local  examinations  at 
Oxford  ? — ^I  was  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  London  Committee 
during  the  first  year  of  the  formation  of  those  examinations.  I  had  the 
management  of  the  whole  affair  in  London.  My  brother  is  now  the 
Secretary.  I  sent  boys  up  that  year,  and  have  sent  some  up  every  year 
since. 

3889.  Have  your  boys  been  successful  ? — I  think  very.  We  have 
passed  a  considerable  number,  of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  pass  them 
very  high  in  the  honour  lists,  because  they  leave  me  too  young.  I 
have  to  send  them  up  for  the  senior  examination  at  15  as  a  rule, 
whereas  they  are  admissible  up  to  18. 

3890.  Do  you  send  them  up  by  boys  or  in  classes  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
in  classes,  only  some  are  excluded  by  age. 

3891.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  that  in  a  school  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  a 
very  great  objection  to  picking  out  boys  and  sending  them  in  as 
samples  of  the  school ;  I  think  it  very  objectionable  in  every  way. 

3892.  With  regard  to  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics,  algebra,  and 
so  forth,  how  far  do  you  push  education  in  those  things  ? — In  the 
upper  class  they  take  in  six  books  of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plain 
trigonometry,  and  Book  I.  of  Colenso's  algebra.  It  is  all  that  is 
required  for  the  ordinary  degree  at  Cambridge,  I  think. 

3893.  Do  you  pay  much  attention  to  spelling  ? — Yes,  we  are  obliged 
to  do  that  because  of  the  local  examinations. 
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fiM-  finchest       3894.  You  find  it  rather  difficult  to  teach  them  to  spell  accurately  ? 

■iSsm'P^-i    — ^Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  think  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  theni  accurate 

^-^^'-       spelling  by  giving  them  lessons  to  learn  in  spelling  ;'  it  is  best  done  by, 

ioOcmW  1865  Cf>'ista.nt  dictation,  and  making  them  -write  translations  frequently.   We 

_^^'       '  never  have  a  Latin  or  French  translation  said  •without  having  at  the 

same  time  a  small  portion   only   committed  to  paper,   partly   as  an 

exercise  in   composition,   and  partly  as   a  means   of  correcting  ba^ 

spelling. 

3895.  Do  you  find  the  parents  of  your  boys  attach  great  importance 
to  arithmetic  and  the  exact  sciences  ? — Tes,  particularly  to  arithmetic* 
and  many,  especially  commercial  men,  to  wiiting  and  book-keeping. 

3896.  You  teach  book-keeping  ? — Yes.  Many  also  attach  great 
importance,  and  very  justly,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

3897.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  French  and  mathematics  are  preferred  ? — 


3898.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Do  yon  teach  Grerman  ? — ^Yes. 

3899.  Do  many  boys  learn  it  ? — ^Not  many,  very  few  ;  probably  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten. 

3900.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Is  it  neither  more  nor  less  optional  than 
French  ? — It  is  entirely  optional. 

3901.  French  is  not  ? — ^It  is  not. 

3902.  French  is  compulsory  throughout  ? — ^Yes. 

3903.  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  do  you  teach  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, through  Latin  or  French  ? — Chiefly  through  the  Latin  language. 

3904.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  ?-r-I 
believe  so. 

3905.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  Latin  as  a  part  of  the 
education  of  a  boy  of  the  middle  rank  of  life  ? — I  do,  partly  as  a 
vehicle  of  information,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to 
understand  a  great  many  things  in  his  own  language. 

3906.  How  far  do  you  go  in  the  physical  sciences  ?-^You  may  judge 
from  this  perhaps,  that  I  send  in  boys  regularly  for  the  Oxford  senior 
examinations  in  the  section  of  physics,  perhaps  I  send  in  more  than 
most  persons,  and  with  tolerable  success.  In  the  department  of 
physics  they  required  proficiency  we  will  say  last  year,  and  this  year 
in  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  The  subjects  are  pretty 
Comprehensive,  and  they  are  varied  from  time  to  time.  I  have  a  very 
large  stock  of  apparatus^  and  I  was  myself  for  some  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  very  noted  school.  "With  the  aid  of  that  apparatus  I 
give  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  the  senior  boys  show 
aptitude  for  that  branch  of  study,  I  have  them  into  my  class-room,  and 
go  through  the  matter  very  carefully  with  reference  to  various  books. 

3907.  Do  boys  of  different  religious  denominations  come  to  you  ? — 
Yes.  ■  I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
majority  of  my  boys  are  sons  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

3908.  You  would  not  refuse  to  take  a  boy  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation ? — ^No ;  I  would  take  -either  Jew  or  Gentile.  I  have  one  Jew, 
strange  to  say,  ■  who  does  not  object  to  remain  in  school  during  the 
time  we  read  prayers  ;  for  we  open  and  close  school  with  prayers 
invariably. 

3909.  What  prayers  do  you  use  ? — The  two  Collects  at  the  end  of 
;the  Communion  Service  are  read  in  the  -momiiig'  -with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  two  more  Collects  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  That  is 
independent  entirely  of  family  worship. 

3910.  Do  you  insist  upon  every  boy  attending  the  prayers  ? — ^Yes  j 
even  if  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

3911.  Do  you  find  that  objected  to  ? — No. 
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3912.  What  description  of  religious  instruction  do  you  giye  ? — We  C.H.Pmclws, 
require  all  boys  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  unless  their  friends  '^'^'^^^"^ 
object,  in  which  case  they  learn  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament  as 

a  sort  of  equivalent,  otherwise  it  would  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  value  jothMatlSGjS 
their  work.  ,: ,___ 

3913.  You  do  not  give  religious  instruction  in  such  a  form,  com- 
pulsory upon  all  boys,  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  a  boy  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  attend  your  school  ?. — No. 

3914.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  objection  to  the  Church  Catechism 
often  taken  ? — By  Dissenters  only.  I  suppose  that  out  of  140  boys, 
there  are  perhaps  15  whose  friends  object  to  their  being  taught  the 
Church  Catechism. 

3915.  You  have  no  other  restriction  ? — No. 

3916.  They  do  not  inquire  into  the  substance  of  your  religidus 
teaching  ? — ^No.  I  should  add  that  in  addition  to  this  teaching  in 
school,  we  read  the  lessons  for  the  next  day.  They  have  simple  questions 
in  divinity  set  them,  which  they  are  supposed  to  do  on  Sunday,  and 
bring  back  on  Monday  morning. 

3917.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  a  clergyman  yoxirself  ? — ^No. 

3918.  Is  there  any  clergyman  among  your  assistants  ? — ^No,  but  the 
rector  either  comes  himself  or  sends  one  of  his  curates  to  prepare  the 
pupils  in  the  class-room. 

3919.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  clergymen  among  your 
regular  masters  ? — ^No. 

3920.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  insist  upon  the  boarders  attending 
the  Church  of  England  services  ? — ^If  a  boy  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  I 
permit  him  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3921.  But  if  he  is  aDissenter  ? — Then  he  must  attend  the  Church  of 
England.  We  cannot  allow  some  to  go  to  chapel  and  others,  to  the 
cathedral,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  like  making  the  concession  of  allowing 
boys  to  go  by  themselves  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bat  it  is 
obvious  that  I  could  not  find  masters  enough  to  go  with  all  the  boys  of 
diflferent  religious  denominations. 

3922.  Do  you  practically  find  no  inconvenience  ? — No  inconvenience 
or  dissatisfaction  results  from  it. 

3923.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  children  of  Unitarians  ? — ^No, 

3924.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  any  number  of  your  boys  sons  of  dissenting  parents  ? — No,  I  think 
not  many. 

3925.  How  do  you  maintain  the  discipline  of  your  school  ? — I  will 
never  undertake  not  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  but  it  is  Very, 
rai'ely  inflicted,  and  when  it  is  inflicted  it  is  by  the  cane  over  the  back  ; 
that  does  not  occur  perhaps  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

3926.  Do  you  prefer  the  cane  to  the  rod  ? — I  object  to  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  rod,  that  is  taking  the  trowsers  down  and  so  on,, 
although  it  perhaps  would  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  refused  two 
boarders  the  other  day  because  I  declined  to  use  the  birch  in  the  way 
suggested  by  the  lady  who  wished  to  place  them  with  me.  I  think  as 
far  as  the.punishment  itself  is  concerned  the  birch  is  preferable,  but  I 
do  not  like  the  adjuncts. 

3927.  Do  the  boys  assist  you  at  all  themselves  in  the  keeping  of  dis- 
cipline ;  are  there  any  monitors  ? — No.  I  have  tried  the  system  of 
monitors,  but  I  did  not  find  it  answer  very  well. 

3928.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  some  of  the.  masters  always  with  the. 
boys  ? — Always, 

3929.  That  is  within  reach  of  them  ?— Yes, ' they  do  not. pry  over 
what  they  are   doing,  but  they  are  on  duty,  there  is  a  surveillance 
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C.H.Finchea,  exercised  over  them.     I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention,  with  regard  to 
"f'cp^'    P'uiishment,  in  addition  to  the  corporal  punishment,  we  inflict  a  punish- 
'  mentin  the  shape  of  cube  roots  and  square  roots  to  be  extracted,  and 

10th Hay  1865.  cubes  and  squares  to  be  done;  those  are  for  minor  o£fences. 

— — 3930.  You  do  not  allow  the  assistant  masters  to   inflict   coi-poral 

punishment  ? — No,  that  is  often  a  source  of  dispute,  and  often  brings 
me  into  collision  with  the  masters  from  their  disinclination  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  rebuke  of  words,  or  the  infliction  of  cube  roots  and 
square  roots,  or  lines. 

3931.  They  must  report  any  case  to  you  ? — ^They  are  bound  to  re- 
port to  me  ;  I  do  not  suder  any  subordinate  to  lay  his  bands  on  the 
boys. 

3932.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  You  have  the  ordinary  imposition  of 
writing  out  lines  ? — ^Yes,  occasionally  for  the  upper  boys,  but  with  the 
younger  boys  we  prefer  their  learning  the  lessons. 

3933.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  a  playground  ? — I  have,  of 
limited  dimensions,  because  I  am  so  close  to  London. 

3934.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  size  of  it  ? — ^I  should  think 
about  90  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide. 

3935.  What  can  they  do  there  ? — Day  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  play  hours. 

3936.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Have  your  boys  any  opportunity  of  playing 
at  cricket  ? — Yes,  they  go  to  Battersea  Park  by  steamboat  to  play  at 
cricket  and  football  ;  that  is  in  fact  our  playground. 

3937.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Cannot  they  play  at  Xennington  Oval  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  subscription  is  heavy  ;  they  have  to  pay  sixpence  every 
time  they  go  in,  and  then  the  ground  is  frequently  wanted  for  matches, 
so  that  it  often  happens  they  cannot  play  on  half-holidays. 

3938.  What  games  can  they  play  at  in  your  own  playground  ? — 
Fives  is  the  game  they  principally  play  and  prisoners'  base. 

3939.  Have  you  any  system  of  prizes  or  rewards  ? — ^Yes,  every 
boy  in  the  school  who  reaches  dot  seven  or  decimal  seven  on  his  marks 
claims  a  prize  from  that  circumstance,  no  matter  how  many  may  be 
required.  Supposing  there  are  1,000  marks  in  the  year  on  all  the 
studies,  if  a  boy  obtains  700  he  would  of  necessity  require  me  to  give 
him  a  prize. 

3940.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Have  many  of  your  boys  presented  them- 
selves for  the  civil  service  examinations  ? — Yes,  about  8  or  10, 1  think. 

3941.  Have  they  usually  been  successful  ? — Yes,  generally  ;  the  last 
two  passed  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  and  the  inland  revenue. 

3942.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  how  far  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  has  had  an  effect  on  the  education  of  boys  of  the 
middle  classes  ? — I  am  afraid  it  has  had  to  a  certain  extent  an  injurious 
effect,  by  stimulating  certain  studies  which  are  known  to  pay  well  at 
these  examinations,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  rather  than  giving  attention 
to  the  usual  matters  of  study,  which  perhaps  is  better. 

3943.  Do  you  think  they  have  had  any  effect  in  bringing  about 
greater  accuracy  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  which  are  the  two  subjects 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  failures  have  taken  place  ?— Un- 
questionably. 

3944.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Could  you  state  what  the  effect  of  the  University 
local  examinations  has  been  generally  on  your  scholars  ? — ^I  believe  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  raised  the  character  of  the  education 
of  the  school  considerably. 

3945.  Will  you  explain  that  more  fully  ? — I  think  the  schemes  put 
forward  by  the  University  as  an  outline  of  education  enabled  us  to 
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see  -what  is  deemed  desirable  by  that  body  as  a  curriculum  of  study,   C.  H.  Pinches, 
and  we  follow  it.  ^%'r^'' 

3946.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  scheme  ? — I  am  • 
satisfied  with  the  scheme ;  the  Oxford  one  in  particular,  with  which  j^jj,  jj^-  jg., 

I  am  most  acquainted,  is  a  very  good  one.     I  may  be  perhaps  pardoned      

for  remarking  that  I  think  an  examination  of  not  quite  so  high  a 

standard  is  better  suited  to  test  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
whole  school ;  for  instance,  such  an  examination  as  that  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

3947.  Is  not  the  standard  for  passing  rather  high  ? — I  think  it  is 
rather  high,  the  number  of  marks  that  a  boy  is  required  to  get  on  any 
paper  I  think  must  be  rather  high  for  him  to  pass  in  a  particular 
subject. 

3948.  What  subjects  are  you  thinking  of  specially  ? — The  compulsory 
subjects  in  particular,  that  is  to  say,  the  English  grammar,  geography, 
elementary  arithmetic,  history,  and  so  on. 

3949.  Is  not  what  you  are  now  saying  rather  that  the  standard  is 
applied  somewhat  strictly,  than  that  is  a  high  standard  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  studies  required  to  be  done  by  the  boys  are  too  high 
or  very  difficult,  but  they  require  them  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of 
proficiency  than  I  think  can  be  reached  by  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

39o0.  Apart  from  the  demands  of  the  parents,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  value  of  book-keeping  as  a  branch  of  education  ? — For  myself  I 
really  attach  very  little  importance  to  it.  My  idea  is  that  boys  soon 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  by  being  introduced  into  a  merchant's  office. 

3951.  Do  you  think  the  principles  of  arithmetic  are  the  essential 
matter  ? — Yes,  but  the  practice  is  better  learned  in  a  merchant's  office. 

3952.  What  is  your  opinion  of  French  as  an  instrument  of  education 
as  compared  with  Latin  ? — It  is  not  so  valuable,  I  think,  as  a  means  of 
education  ;  practically  it  is  of  very  great  value,  and  in  that  way  I 
attach  very  great  importance  to  it. 

3953.  What  is  your  opinion  of  analysis,  to  which  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  ? — At  first  I  scarcely  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.  In  fact,  when  I  was  at 
Oxford  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy,  Mr.  SeweU,  what  it 
meant,  and  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  tell  me  precisely  what  was  meant. 
However  I  have  since  found  out,  and  I  think  it  a  very  useful  study  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  elementary  logic,  the  logical  subdivision  of  a 
sentence.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  the  boys  rather  like  the  study. 

3954.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  bed-rooms,  how  many  boys  as  a  rule  sleep  in  one  bed-room  ? — I 
have  one  very  large  bed  room,  which  contains  about  600  square  feet, 
which  I  built  at  the  top  of  my  house  ;  it  is  about  12  feet  high.  There 
are,  I  think,  20  sleeping  in  that  room. 

3955.  Is  that  room  well  ventilated  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  Arnot's  valves 
everywhere,  and  inlets  over  the  door  besides.  The  others  sleep  in 
different  rooms. 

3956.  What  nimiber  sleep  in  a  room  ? — Six,  is  the  usual  number 
in  a  room  of  ordinary  size. 

3957.  You  have  no  rooms  for  single  boys  ? — I  have  no  rooms  for 
single  boys.     Each  boy  has  a  single  bedstead. 

3958.  {Lord  Lyttelton?)  Have  you  any  rooms  with  two  or  three 
beds  ? — The  smallest  bed-room  contains  four  bedsteads. 

3959.  {Rev.  A.  W,  Thorold.)  Which  do  you  find  from  experience 
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4>.^.  Pinches,  *«  be  the  more  desirable  plan,  having  few  or  having  a  large  nximber  ?-— 
£^,'Ph,'I>.,    I  think  many  rooms  with  few  in  them  preferable. 

R&P.  3960.  What  method  have  you,  for  instance,  in  this  large  bed-room  for 

j,gf~^         maintaining  discipline  ?—r The  matron's  room  is  immediately  underneath 

lOOklSifiees.  -^^  ^^  ^j^^  orders  are  that  if  she  hears  any  moving  of  bedsteads,  or  any 

noise,  she  is  to  ring  the  bell  and  one  of  the  masters  will  immediately 

come  up. 

3961.  Do  any  of  the  masters  sleep  near  the  boys'  bed-rooms  ?— The 
large  room  that  I  spoke  of  is  marked  off  at  one  end  for  three  separate 
bed-rooms  for  masters,  but  are  open  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  upper 
part,,  so  that  they  can  hear  the  conversation  and  what  noise  is  made. 

3962.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give  us  some  information  as 
to  the  meals  and  dietary  of  the  boarders  ? — We  have  breakfast  at  eight, 
coffee  in  Loysell's :  patent  coffee  pots,,  and  there  is  bread  and  butter  .as 
much  as  they  like.    Then  there  is  dinner. 

3963.  At  what  hour  ? — At  one.  It  is  either  roast  beef,  roast  mutton, 
or  boiled  beef,  and  on  Sunday  veal  and  pork  when  in  season,  and 
potatoes,  three; or  four  times  a  week  a  second  vegetable,  and  pudding 
every  day  after  meat. ,  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  helped  more  than 
four  times,  that  is  the  only  restriction.  We  have  tea  at  a  variaMe  hour, 
depending  on  the  season,  but  we  will  say  about  half-past  five.  They 
have  tea  made  in  Loysell's  patent  tea  pots,  and  bread  and  butter 
again  as  much  as  they  please.  Just  before  they  go  to  bed  they  have 
a  plate  of  bread  and  butter  handed  round,  and  each  boy  has  one  piece  ; 
so  that  in  fact  they  feed  four  times  a  day. 

3964.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  What  do  they  drink  ? — ^Bitter  ale  at  about 
16s,  6d.  the  18  gallons. 

.  3965.  That  is  at  dinner  time  ? — ^Tes. 

3966.  One  glass,  each  ? — ^Yes,  about  one-third  of  a  pint. 

3967.  {Rev.  A.W.  Thorold.)  What  time  do  they  go  to  bed  ?— Inthe 
summer  at  nine,  and  in  the  winter  at  eight  o'clock. 

3968.  What  time  do  they  get  up  ? — In  the  summer  at  six  and  in  the 
winter  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

3969.  What  are  the  washing  arrangements  provided  ? — Water  is 
laid  on  to  all  the  bed-rooms,  and  perhaps  if  there  are  six  boys  sleeping 
in  a  room  there  are  washhandstands  for  about  four  or  five  ;  they  simply 
have  to  invert  the  basin  and  the  water  is  carried  off 

3970.  Has  each  boy  his  own  towel  ? — His  own  towel,  his  own  tooth 
mug,  and  so  on. 

3971.  With  respect  to  Sunday,  can  you  tell  us  how  the  day  is  divided 
and  spent  ? — We  get  up  a  little  later  on  Sunday.  They  do  not  study 
9L.t  .all  before  breakfast,  which  is  at  half-past  eight.  At  half-past  nine 
they  go  into  school  to  answer  the  divinity  questions,  which  have  been, 
given  out  on  the  previous  day.  They  come  up  from  that  at  half-past 
ten,  tod  then  prepare  for  chufch.  They  go  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Lambeth.  They  go  home  and  dine  at  half-past  one.  In  the 
afternoon  they  usually  go  for  a.  walk  with  the  masters  for  an  hour  pr 
an  hour  and  a  half,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  fine. 

3&72.  Into  Battersea  Park  ? — Or  Kennington  Park,  or  toward* 
Clapham  Commott  or  Brixton,  there  are  a  great  many  pristty  walks 
about  there.  Then  we  have  tea  at  half-past  five  or  Bix,.'ihey  theuhavei 
the  remainLog  time  till  I  .go,  inlto  tbein  to  read  divine  service,'and.a.shprt 
address,  perhaps,  of  Dr. .  Arnold's  .of  Eugby  <  op  of.  Dr.  HoTVSon'a  of, 
Liverpool  to  close  the,  evening.  .  They  have  usually  kbout  .two.  hours 
in  the  evening  at  their  own  disposal,  which  they  generally  spend  in: 
writing  letters  home  or  to  their  friends.  ' 
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3973.  Have  any  of  the  older  boys  a  private  study  ? — ^No,  ,Tve  have  no   C.H.  Pimjie^ 
private  studies  at  all.  -E*^,  Pt^., 

3974.  {Lord   Taunton.)    Are  you    a    member  of  the   College  of       ■^•^■^- 
Preceptors  ? — I  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  for  10  or  11  years.  lothMa  -isfrs. 

3975.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  system  of  registration  of  school-         _  ^    _  ■ 
masters  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  some 
advantages,  but  I  fancy  they  are    overrated.      I  think  that  scholastic 
registration  would  have  been  of  more  value  before  the  institution  of 

the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  of  the  Universities  than  it  would  be  now,  because  people  have  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher. 

3976.  How  so  ? — ^By  seeing  whether  he  sends  his  pupils  up  to  be 
examined  or  not. 

3977.  Do  you  think  the  public  avail  themselves  very  much  of  that 
means  ? — Not  as  much  as  they  should. 

3978.  You  do  not,  I  think,  attach  so  much  importance  as  some  of 
our  witnesses  have  done  to  the  registration  of  schoolmasters  ? — ^No;  I 
think  it  desirable. 

3979.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it  ? — ^None  whatever,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

3980.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  make  it  not  compulsory  but 
optional  ? — I  would  make  it  compulsory  after  a  certain  date  for  all 
teachers  to  show  that  they  are  qualified  to  teach. 

3981.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  require  them  to  produce  some  cer- 
tificate to  that  efifect  ? — Yes. 

3982.  To  whom  would  you  intrust  the  power  of  examining  school- 
masters in  that  manner.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  a  body  composed  of  the  three  Universities  would  be  a 
satisfactory  body  ;  are  you  of  that  opinion  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  institution  is  not  much  known,  the  College  of  Preceptors 
is  the  best  qualified  to  do  it,  because  it  has  done  it  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  done  it  tolerably  satisfactorily. 

3983.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  a  sufficient  weight  with  the 
public  to  give  their  certificate  the  value  which  it  ought  to  have  ? — I 
think  so.  The  certificate  is  taken  abroad  by  the  French  Government 
and  by  other  Governments  as  sufficient. 

3984.  The  certificate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — Yes  ;  that 
certificate  is  taken  by  the  Fi'ench  Government  and  by  other  Governments 
as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  man  to  teach. 

3985.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  having  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Government  in  a  thing  of  that  sort  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  considered  objectionable. 

3986.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  schools,  do  you  think  tha*  it 
would  be  desirable  that  any  system  either  optional,  or  compulsory,  for  the 
inspection  of  schools  should  be  established  ? — I  think  the  inspection 
of  schools  desirable  for  those  of  the  lower  grade,  such  as  National 
schools,  where  comparatively  few  subjects  are  taught,  and  those  of  a 
simple  character,  but  I  do  not  think  inspection  at  all  beneficial  in 
schools  of  my  own  class,  or  of  a  higher  class,  of  private  schools  or 
schools  where  the  course  of  study  is  rather  high,  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  impossible  for  a  gentleman,  however  well  qualified  '.he 
may  be  for  the  purpose,  unless  he  expend  a  very  large  amount  of  time, 
to  ascertain  what  really  is  the  condition  of  the  school. 

3987.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  you  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  system  of  local  examinations  in  the  Universities  as  .a 
means  of  indirectly  raising  the  character  of  the  school  ? — Unquestion-t 
ably. 
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C.H.  Pinches,       3988.  Do  you   believe  that   already  a  very  great   and  beneficial 

Esq.,Ph.D.,     influence   has  been  effected  through  that  instrumentality  ? — I  think 

■*^™^        there  has  been  a  marvellous  increase  in  the  accuracy  of  teaching  -within 

10th  May  1865  ^^le  last  few  years  in  schools  of  my  own  class.    I  attribute  it  almost 

•  '  entirely  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  examinations  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  University  examinations. 

3989.  You  have  spoken  of  schools  of  your  class,  have  you  ever 
directed  your  afitention  to  any  means  that  yon  think  might  be  adopted 
to  improve  the  system  of  schools  of  a  lower  class,  or  schools  that  may 
be  said  to  educate  the  children  of  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  classes  ? 
— You  mean  schools  suitable  for  the  sons  of  the  poorer  sort  of  trades- 
people ? 

3990.  Quite  so ;  mechanics,  small  farmers,  and  others  who  do  not 
send  their  sons  to  the  National  schools  ? — I  think  it  is  people  of  that 
class  who  require  more  guidance  than  any  others,  because  the  stimulus 
cannot  apply  to  them. 

3991.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  considerable  acquaintance  with 
other  schools  besides  your  own  ? — Yes,  tolerably  so. 

3992.  Chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? — ^Yes  ;  my  expe- 
rience is  chiefly  derived  from  schools  in  London  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

3993.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any 
suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you  that  would  be  practicable  for 
improving  the  schools  of  that  class  ?  The  University  examinations 
would  probably  not  apply  ? — ^No.  I  think,  perhaps,  if  there  were  some 
scheme  of  examination  analogous  to  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  of  the  Universities,  but  where  the  requirements  were  of  a  much 
milder  form,  that  would  be  perhaps  the  best  method  of  improving  the 
education  in  those  schools.    I  have  great  faith  in  that. 

3994.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  grammar  and  other 
endowed  schools  could  in  any  way  be  made  available  towards  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  case  ? — I  do  not  see  how,  except  in  the  way  of 
providing  buildings,  rooms,  and  apparatus  requisite,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  to  the  parents  of  these  boys.  To  a  certain 
extent  persons  of  that  class  are  provided  with  a  tolerable  education  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  schools,  which  are  a  little  above  the  National 
schools  T  think,  and  where  they  pay  a  small  sum  per  week  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  gap  between  schools  of  that  class  and  schools 
where  perhaps  six  or  eight  guineas  a  year  are  paid  for  instniction. 

3995.  What  should  you  suppose  was  the  average  amount  that  a  boy 
of  that  class  could  afford  to  pay  for  tuition  ? — ^I  should  say  not  more 
than  two  or  three  guineas  a  year. 

3996.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What,  in  fact,  is  paid  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools  ? — I  think  something  like  sixpence  a  week.  In  the  Borough 
Eoad  there  is  a  very  large  institution,  at  which  Mr.  Fitch  was  at  the 
head. 

3997.  {Lord  Taunton.)  These  schools  are  chiefly  established  in 
towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3998.  They  would  hardly  meet  the  wants  of  small  farmers  ? — ^No  ; 
hardly  so. 

3999.  {Mr.  Acland.)  There  is  hardly  any  school  for  Church  of 
England  boys  analogous  to  the  British  and  Foreign  schools  ? — ^No, 
there  is  not. 

4000.  The  range  of  the  British  and  Foreign  schools  is  intellectually 
considerably  higher  than  the  National  schools  ;  there  is  no  public  school 
of  a  similar  kind  for  the  Church  of  England  children  ? — ^No. 

4001.  What  do  you  think  is  the  real  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
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lower  stratum  of  the  middle  classes  ?    Is  it  a  question  of  money,  do  C.  H.  Pinches, 

you  think  ? — I  think  it  is  that.  Esq.,  PhJi., 

4002.  Do  you  think  that  if  good  teaching  is  brought  in  their  way  F.C.P. 
they  would  not  be  able  to  remunerate  the  master  ? — ^Not  in  such  a  ,nj],^[7     '.obc 
way  as  to  induce  that  master  to  be  satisfied  with  his  position.     If  he  ^        ' 
were  really  a  good  teacher  he  would  leave  the  school  immediately,  as 
Grovernment  trained  masters  have  left  the  Government  schools  to  get 

better  situations.    If  a  man  is  really  a  good  teacher  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  decent  income. 

4003.  You  spoke  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  certificate  being 
received  abroad  as  an  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  ;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  you  have  admitted  into  your  college  a  number  of  men  who  can 
be  really  called  very  little  more  than  successful  practitioners  in  the  art 
of  keeping  a  school  profitably  ? — In  the  early  days  of  the  institution 
(I  was  a  member  in  1846)  it  is  very  possible  there  were  irregularities 
of  that  kind.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  council  is  very  stringent  indeed 
in  its  admission  of  men  to  its  different  grades,  but  any  man  can  become 
a  member  who  takes  an  interest  in  education,  and  can  show  that  he  is 
respectable. 

4004.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  know  of  no  case  of  the 
head  of  a  very  successful  establishment,  who  in  fact  is  no  teacher  at 
all,  having  been  admitted  within  a  recent  period  ? — I  think  there  was 
a  considerable  discussion  about  one  man  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  his  name  was  referred  back  from  council  meeting  to 
council  meeting  till  at  last  the  council  considered  that  as  he  really 
did  do  the  work  of  education,  or  had  it  done  efficiently  in  his  school, 
they  had  no  right  to  exclude  him  from  admission. 

4005.  I  thinic  the  case  to  which  you  refer  is  one  of  extraordinai'y 
success  ? — Yes. 

4006.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  question  whether  a  man  who 
is  merely  a  good  manager  can  really  and  truly  educate  boys  by 
employing  educational  talent  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could  do  it  so 
satisfactorily  to  the  boys  themselves  as  if  he  were  an  efficient  teacher 
himself  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  teaching  of  the  school.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  confine  himself 
entirely  to  the  first  class,  but  that  he  should  teach  and  teach  regularly 
all  through  the  school. 

4007.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  would 
be  lowered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  master  ? — I  do,  because  it  would 
be  thought,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  because  the  head  master  did 
not  teach  certain  subjects  he  could  not  teach  them. 

4008.  When  you  spoke  of  the  advantage  which  the  College  of 
Preceptors'  examination  might  affijrd,  is  it  partly  on  the  ground  of 
the  lower  scale  of  fees  ? — The  fees  are  lower  and  the  standard  is  not 
so  high  as  that  of  the  Universities  except  in  the  case  of  the  first-class 
certificate,  where  I  believe  it  is  higher. 

4009.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  your  system  into 
the  country,  so  as  ultimately  to  reach  these  smaller  schools  ?— I  quite 
think  so,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  years  past  to  get  local  centres 
established  with  a  view  of  doing  the  work  which  the  University  is 
doing  for  another  class  of  persons,  viz.,  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  University  fees  or  remain  long  enough  to  reach  the  Univer- 
sity standard. 

4010.  Do  you  think  that  your  college  has  gained  in  reputation  since 
Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  other  leading  men  have  joined  it  ? — Un- 
questionably, inasmuch  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  take  our 
certificate  and  will  not  take  the  University  certificate,  because  no  man 
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CtB,  Pinches,  can  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  unless 
FCP^'    ^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^°'  ^"'■^"^  ^''^^  Cicero,  and  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  Euclid 
•'  and  algebra,  -whicli  subjects  are  optional  at  Oxford. 

lOlb  May  1865.      4011.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  preparation  for  the  ordinary 

habits  of  commercial  life,  and  whether  you  think  any  special  variation 

from  the  XJniversity  course  is  necessary  ? — I  am  entirely  opposed  to 
any  special  preparation  of  boys  for  commerce,  because  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  a  go6d  education  that  is  not  to"  be  rendered 
available  in  commercial  life. 

4012.  You  said  you  had  some  sons  of  farmer's,  would  you  apply  that 
remark  to  preparation  for  farming  life  ? — ^In  the  case  of  boys  who  are  to 
be  farmers,  I  would  certainly  superadd  the  practical  study  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics. 

4013.  I  think  you  said  you  had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  your- 
self to  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences  ? — Tes. 

4014.  Would  you  object  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the  order  in  which 
you  would  teach  the  subjects,  and  the  method  by  which  you  would 
teach  them  ? — I  am  obliged  to  make  the  cycle  in  which  I  take  the 
subjects  depend  on  the  Oxford  examinations,  but  I  would  begin  with 
the  elements  of  mechanics,  and  then  go  on  perhaps  to  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism^  including  in  light  of  course,  optics. 

4015.  WTiat  is  your  opinion  of  the  efiect  of  chemistry  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  apart  from  the  information  which  it  communicates  ? 
— I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  it  as  a  means  of  education. 

4016.  Do  you  think  that  those  subjects  of  physical  sciences  are  best 
for  education  which  admit  in  some  degree  of  exactness  of  proof  ?— 
Exactly  so. 

4017.  How  do  you  secure  a  practical  acquaintance  with  objects  as 
distinguished  from  book  work  ? — ^By  placing  the  objects  before  them. 
The  junior  part  of  the  school  is  taught  partly  by  lessons  on  objects. 

4018.  Do  you  think  that  very  important  ? — ^I  think  it  is  important 
with  little  boys,  because  it  teaches  them  to  think,  and  it  accustoms 
them  to  explain  what  they  have  heard  in  their  own  language,  and  also 
induces  them  to  read  upon  matters  connected  with  the  subject. 

4019.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Oxford  examinations  are' 
specially  aimed  with  a  view  to  discourage  mere  book  work,  and 
enforcing  actual  acquaintance  with  the  objects  themselves  ? — Quite  so. 

4020.  Does  your  opinion  concur  with  that  as  being  important  ? — 
It  does  not.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  grea^  importance  for  boys  to  do  the 
practical  examination  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  to  have 
subjects  placed  before  them  in  botany  and  physiology,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  Dr.  Hofmann. 

4021.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  reasons  for  that? — Because  boys 
have  not  always  facilities  for  studying  zoology  or  botany  or  for  doing 
practical  chemistry  in  schools  ;  and  in  order  that  they  should  do  it 
efficiently,  it  would  necessitate  the  masters  having  a  zoological  museum 
and  zoological  specimens,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  apparatus  of 
mechanics  and  physics. 

4022.  Does  not  that  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  expense  ? — ^It 
does  so  to  a  great  extent.  If  expense  were  out  of  the  question,  pro- 
bably it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  on  which  they  are  required  to  give  information. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  16th  May  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
Lord  Lyttelton. 
Sir  Stafford  Noethcote. 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 
Rev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Erlb,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  M.A.,  called  in  and  Rev.  G.  G. 

examined.  Bradley,  M.A. 

4022.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  are,  I  believe,  the  head  master  of  Marl-  i6thMayl865. 
borough  CoUege  ? — ^I  am.  

4023.  Tou  gave  evidence,  I  think,  before  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
mission ? — I  fiUed  up  seversJ.  forms,  and  also  wrote  a  letter,  but  I  gave 
no  oral  evidence. 

4024.  I  believe  in  what  you  then  communicated  to  that  Commission 
there  is  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  nature  of  Marlborough  College  ? — 
Yes,  the  distinctive  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  older  public 
schools  are,  I  believe,  pretty  clearly  stated,  there.  The  main  point  of 
difference  which  was  dwelt  on  was  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
living  together  in  one  establishment  as  contrasted  with  the  system  at 
other  public  schools  of  their  living  in  different  houses,  and  only  meet- 
ing for  educational  work.  There  was  also  a  full  account  of  our  modem 
school. 

4025.  I  believe  the  class  of  boys  who  go  to  your  school  rather  places 
it  in  the  rank  of  the  great  public  schools  than  in  what  may  be  called 
the  middle-class  schools  ? — ^By  our  charter  one  half  of  our  boys  must 
be  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 

4026.  What  is  the  total  number  of  boys  at  the  school  ? — Including 
those  who  do  not  live  in  the  CoUege  the  total  number  is  a  little  over 
500. 

4027.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  mean  that  at  any  time  one-half  of  the 
boys  there  must  be  sons  of  the  clergy  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  are  bound  to  that  by 
our  charter.    We  must  not  have  more  than  one-half  the  sons  of  laymen; 

4028.  Can  you  secure  that  being  accurately  done  ? — Yes  ;  indeed, 
until  quite  lately  a  very  much  greater  proportion  were  clergyme^'8  sons. 
They  have  certain  advantages  ;  they  come  in  on  lower  terms.  When 
I  first  went  there  over  two-thirds  were  clergjrmen's  sons, 

4029.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  cost  of  education  to  the  son  of 
a  clergyman? — ^Including  slight  extras,  for  washing,  and  medical  ex- 
penses, it  is  54/.  a-year  altogether  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 

4030.  What  is  it  for  a  boy  who  is  not  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ? — 121. 
We  are  bound  by  our  charter  to  charge  one-fourth  more  for  a  layman's 
son  than  for  a  clergyman's  son. 

4031.  Do  the  boys  come  in  on  nominations  r — Yes  ;  no  one  can  enter 
without  a  nomination  ;  and  a  nomination  is  obtained  in  two  ways,  either 
from  a  life  governor,  who  pays  50Z.  down,  and  who  can  always,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  have  one  nominee  in  the  school  ;  or  from  what  is  called 
a  donor,  who  pays  20Z.  and  presents  a  single  pupil. 
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B^^'  ^'uPa  ■*032.  I  presume  you  get  a  good  many  pupils  who  come  from  pre- 
Bradtey,M.A.  paratory  schools,  which,  in  popular  phraseology,  Unay  be  called  middle- 
16th  May  1865.  *^®^^  schools  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  them  from  schools  of  all  kinds  ;  from 

'  country  grammar  schools,  from  cheap  private  schools,  from  expensive 

private  schools,  and  from  home  tuition  ;  a  very  wide  range  of  preparation. 

4033.  May  I  ask  what  opinion  you  have  been  led  to  form  generally 
of  the  condition,  in  point  of  education,  in  which  these  boys  come  to 
you  ? — ^It  is  often  as  bad  as  possible.  It  is  our  great  difficulty,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  boys  come  to  us  having  been  taught  no  one  single 
thing  decently ;  so  much  so  that  now,  whenever  a  parent  applies,  we 
always  send  a  circular  written  by  myself,  to  try  and  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  giving  some  approach  to  a  decent  prelimi- 
nary education. 

4034.  Is  any  amount  of  preliminary  instruction  necessary  for  admis- 
sion into  your  school  ? — No.  I  think  that  at  law  I  should  be  in  a  difficult 
position  if  I  refused  any  boy  under  14  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance. 
Happily,  by  our  byelaws  we  do  not  admit  boys  after  14,  except  through 
my  waiving  a  rule,  which  I  have  the  power  to  do.  Therefore,  after 
14  I  have  perfect  power  to  reject  any  boy,  and  I  constantly  do  so. 

4035.  At  what  age  do  boys  generally  enter  your  school  ? — The  ten- 
dency now  is  to  come  later  than  formerly.  The  charter  allows  boys  to 
come  in  at  nine  years  old,  and  when  first  the  school  was  founded  they 
did  come  in  at  that  age,  but  of  course  that  did  not  answer  at  all ;  and 
now,  owing  to  parents  having  to  wait  generally  two  years  before  they 
can  get  their  sons  in,  boys  come  a  good  deal  later.  A  great  number 
come  between  13  and  14. 

4036.  Do  you  find  much  difference,  as  a  rule,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  boys  who  come  up  to  you  with  regard  to  the  places  where  they 
have  been  educated,  whether  it  has  been  private  tuition,  private  schools, 
or  endowed  schools  ? — I  find  the  utmost  difference  between  school  and 
school.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  good  schools  from  which  boys 
come  well  prepared,  and  there  we  draw  the  line.  Now  and  then  we  get 
a  boy  well  prepared  from  somewhere  else,  but  the  number  of  schools 
that  I  could  recommend,  where  a  boy  under  14  is  really  well  taught,  is 
excessively  small,  and  of  those  where  they  can  be  well  taught  for  terms 
as  low  as  ours,  the  list  can  hardly  be  called  a  list. 

4037.  Do  you  find  them  well  grounded  in  any  branches  of  study  ? — 
In  no  one  branch. 

4038.  Can  they  spell  generally  pretty  accurately  ? — No. 

4039.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  children  of  farmers  ? — Avery 
few.  Our  poorer  parents  would  be  the  country  clergy.  We  now  and 
then  have  boys  in  the  school  whose  fathers  are  large  farmers,  but  very 
much  as  Ihave  known  them  at  Rugby. 

4040.  Have  you  children  of  tradesmen  ? — Only  by  the  purest  accident. 
I  should  think,  perhaps,  that  the  interesting  thing  to  the  Commission, 
if  I  might  say  so,  in  the  constitution  of  Marlborough  College,  would  be 
the  experiment  that  has  been  tried  there  of  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
good  education  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  usual,  by  concentrating 
a  large  number  of  boys  within  a  single  building. 

4041.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Before  going  to  that,  you  say  you  have 
not  many  sons  of  tradesmen,  but  have  you  many  boys  who  are  intended 
to  go  into  commerce,  or  into  pursuits  of  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  large 
number  of  our  boys  branch  off  some  into  merchants'  offices,  or  Govern- 
ment offices ;  a  good  many  we  send  to  the  army  (I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  many  go  into  the  army)  ;  some  are  intended  for  solicitors,  surgeons, 
and  so  on,  and  some  emigrate. 

4042.  Are  any  of  them  agricultui-alists  ? — Very  few.     Quite  irre- 
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spective  of  these  proceedings,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  been  talking     Sev.  G.  G. 
with  about  50  boys  within  the  last  few  days,  who  are  preparing  for  con-  BTadley,M.A. 
firmation,  about  what  their  future  life  is  to  be,  and  I  have  not  come  to  ,.  ,  T, 
one  farmer.  I6th  May  1865. 

4043.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  anyone  at  the  present  time  qualify 
himself  to  be  a  life  governor  ? — Yes.  They  have  by  the  charter  to  be 
elected,  but  by  paying  501.  anyone  may  become  a  life  governor  if  elected. 

4044.  {Mt.  Erie.)  Is  there  no  control  ?  May  any  person  of  any  class 
of  life  pay  the  50/.  ? — He  has  to  be  recommended  by  the  Council  to  a 
meeting  of  life  governors,  and  to  be  elected.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one has  ever  been  refused,  but  the  Council  and  the  life  governors  have 
full  power  to  do  so. 

4045.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  that  anyone  may  become  a  life 
governor  ;  would  that  mean  anyone,  not  even  being  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Yes.  He  might  be  a  life  governor  without  being 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  express  statement  that  the  instruction  is  to  be  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

4046.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  mentioned  that  there  are  only  a  veiy  small 
number  of  preparatory  schools,  from  which  boys  come  to  you  in  a  satis- 
factory state  of  instruction.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  schools  those 
are  ?  Are  they  private  schools  ? — ^Yes.  As  a  rule,  our  boys  from 
grammar  schools  are  few,  and  there  are  no  grammar  schools  which 
furnish  us  with  a  supply  of  good  boys  that  would  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  best  private  schools  which  supply  us.  There  is  only  a  small 
number  of  those  schools — I  could  count  them  on  my  fingers — from 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  whether  the  boy  is  clever  or  stupid  ho  iias 
had  full  justice  done  him.  They  are  nearly  all  expensive,  as  compared 
with  Marlborough. 

4047.  {Lord  Taitnfon.)  I  daresay  that  your  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  present  condition  of  middle-class  education,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  schools  in  England.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by 
which  that  education  could  be  improved  ? — The  question  is  so  very 
general  that  I  can  hardly  answer  it.  I  could  more  easily  answer  a 
definite  question  as  to  how  far  our  experiment  could  be  carried  ont  at  a 
smaller  cost,  or  any  question  which  would  fall  a  little  within  my  own 
experience. 

4048.  Do  you  refer  to  the  experiment  with  regard  to  boys  being  all 
in  the  same  building  ?  —Yes  ;  with  regard  to  cheapening  education,  by 
having  a  common  kitchen  and  a  central  government,  and  so  on. 

4049.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  principle  could  be  applied  to 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  than  yours,  having  regard  to  expense, 
and  to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  pupils  are  generally  taken  ? 
— It  would  be  an  experiment  that  would  require  to  be  tried  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  I  think  that  our  experience  would  be  of  some  use. 
When  first  Marlborough  College  was  founded  it  was  hoped  that  a 
clergyman's  son  might  receive  a  first-rate  education  for  301.  a  year. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  do  that.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised  in  the  form  of  payments  to  become  life  governors,  as  much  as 
60,000/.  altogether;  but  in  spite  of  that  it  was  found  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  buildings  absorbed  more  than  that,  and  in  the  effort  to 
board,  lodge,  and  educate  the  boys  at  that  cost  a  very  serious  debt  was 
incurred.  I  still  think  that  the  real  difficulty  is  the  first  obtaining  the 
buildings.  In  starting  a  school  of  any  size  the  amount  required  for 
buildings  is  very  large  indeed,  if  the  boys  are  to  be  boarded  and  main- 
tained, and  educated  within  the  school  walls. 

4050.  You  think  if  the  buildings  could  once  be  obtained  and  that 
11643.  C  c 
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Bev.  G.  G.     difficulty  thus  surmounted,  that  by  lodging  a  greater  number  of  boys 
BridlqiiM^  ^oggther,  good  instruction  could  be  given  them  at  a  much  cheaper  cost 
rr~  than  in  any  other  way  ? — Doubtless  ;  the  expenses  of  maintenance  are 

^^        .  ^^^  much  diminished  by  a  single  establishment. 

4051.  Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  establish  a  county  school  for  the 
sons  of  farmers  and  tradesmen,  and.  that  means  could  be  found  to  erect! ' 
suitable  buildings,  do  you  think  that  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
diminishing  the  cost  of  such  a  school  ? — ^In  a  purely  financial  point  of 
view  the  saving  is  very  great  of  having  a  large  number  together  with  ■ 
a  single  kitchen  and  a  single  staff  of  servants. 

4052.  With  regard  to  the  discipline  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
boys,  do  you  think  there  are  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  having 
a  great  many  of  them  together  in  this  manner  ? — Both.  The  danger 
would  be  very  great.  If  you  had  a  bad  staff  of  masters,  and  had  a 
large  number  of  boys  congrega,ted  in  this  way,  I  think  nothing  could  be 
worse  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  that  our  system  has  some  ad- 
vantages. I  think  that  a  good  tone  is  more  readily  propagated,  good  • 
influences  felt  more  widely,  more  speedily,  and  morB  fuUy  ;  and  that 
the  boys  are  necessarily  also  thrown  very  much  more  with,  the  masters, 
for  our  system,  as  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  see,  involves  a 
large  number  of  unmarried  young  masters,  living  in  the  building,  and  it 
necessitates  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  between  boys  and  masters.  If 
you  have  a  really  devoted  and  active  staff  of  masters  it  has  some 
important  advantages.   In  point  of  economy  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

4053.  I  dai'esay  you  are  acquainted  with  the  system  on  which  the 
commoners  branch  of  the  Winchester  School  is  conducted,  is  not  that 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  ? — The  numbers  are  very  different.  We 
have  425  within  the  same  building,  and  nearly  500  dining  together 
every  day. 

4054.  There  are  130 1  believe  at  Winchester  ? — ^I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  Winchester  as  I  am  with  Eugby,  where  I  was  a  master  for  many 
years. 

4055.  Do  you  think  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  preserving  discipline 
or  that  it  diminishes  it  ? — It  makes  the  necessity  of  watchful  discipline 
very  great  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  discipline  must  not  be 
relaxed  ;  a  school  of  the  nature  of  ours  could  not  afford  to  have  bad 
discipline  for  any  time. 

4056.  In  practice,  do  you  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  maintain 
discipline  ? — Not  in  the  least.  We  maintain  it,  I  hope,  perfectly  ;  but 
any  continuous  relaxation  of  discipline  would  of  course  ensure  the  des- 
truction of  the  school  in  a  very  short  time. 

4057.  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  witnesses  before  this  Commis- 
sion that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  require  anybody  practising  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  to  have  some  certificate  of  competency 
from  some  authority  ;  and  others  have  stated  that  though  they  did  not 
think  it  should  be  rendered  compulsory,  yet  they  thought  that  a  system  of 
certificates  that  would  be  optional  would  produce  indirectly  effects  of  a 
very  good  kind.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — ^It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  my  attention  called.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  I  should  very  much  dislike  any  compulsory  certificate. 
I  very  often  have  young  men  come  to  me  from  the  University  for  a 
couple  of  years,  who  are  going  to  the  bar  or  to  parochial  work,  and 
who  pass  in  and  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  educational  profession  to 
others,  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  thing  for  our  body — it  makes  us 
less  professional  and  narrow  ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  unless  the 
qualification  were  an  extremely  wide  one,  to  be  limited  in  my  choice  of 
assistants.' 
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4038.  But  suppose  the  necessity  of  having  a  certificate,  or  the  offer     JSev.  G.  G.- 
of  a  certificate,  were  limited  to  those  who  kept  schools,  do  you  believe,  Bradley,  M.A. 
taking  the  general  state  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  that         "~ — 
any  regulation  of  that  sort  would  be  useful  ?— I  really  can  hardly  say,  ^^th  May  1865. 
there  are  so  many  things  that  make  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
schoolmasters,  which  I  do  not  see  how  a  certificate  can  possibly  touch. 
It  might  exclude  a  few  notoriously  bad  ones,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
secure  competence  at  all.     Efficiency  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
certificates. 

4059.  You  do  not  think  that  much  would  be  gained  by  it  ? — I  speak 
with  diffidence,  for  I  have  had  very  little  experience,  but  I  should  think 
not. 

4060.  There  is  another  point  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  subject  all  schools  to  a  system  of 
inspection  by  some  competent  body,  or  at  all  events  to  offer  the  power 
of  obtaining  inspection  to  those  who  might  desire  it  ? — I  confess  I  should 
decline  the  offer  of  inspection  at  once  myself. 

4061.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  From  any  public  authority  whatever  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  should.  I  do  not  think  we  should  gain  by  it.  We  might 
lose,  I  think,  much  that  is  valuable,  and  our  gain  would  be  little. 

4062.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Probably  the  advantages  of  inspection  do  not 
apply  to  a  school  of  the  class  of  Marlborough  College  ;  but  looking  to 
the  general  condition  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  the  interest 
which  masters  may  have,  and  which  the  public  undoubtedly  has  in 
knowing  something  of  the  character  of  those  who  teach,  do  you  think 
that  any  such  system  as  would  provide  inspection  either  as  a  matter 
compulsory  on  the  masters,  or  a  matter  at  all  events  which  they  might 
if  they  chose  avail  themselves  of,  would  work  well  ? — I  think  there  are 
many  schools  to  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  mode  of 
testing  success,  and  a  system  that  would  allow  a  school  to  avail  itself 
of  a  University  inspection  I  should  think  might  be  very  valuable. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  Government  inspection  carried  to  all 
schools.  I  should  fear  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  try  and  force 
them  all  into  one  shape,  and  to  insist  upon  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
bein"  enforced  upon  all  English  children,  irrespective  of  their  desti- 
nation, of  their  parents  wishes,  and  of  the  views  of  those  who  were 
practically  engaged  in  education  ;  but  I  should  think  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  schools  that  would  be  the  better  for  opportunities  of 
testing  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  their  power  of  giving  a  good 

education.  ,-,..,  e     ^ 

4063.  Your  answer  would  rather  point  to  the  desirableness  ot  volun- 
tary inspection,  which  schools  might  avail  themselves  of  if  they  wished  ? 
— I  should  prefer  that. 

4064.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  think  it  could  only  be  given  effect  to 
by  offering  inspection  to  all  schools,  and  letting  some  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — I  should  prefer  that. 

4065.  "Would  there  not  be  a  danger  that  those  schools  which  would 
be  most  benefited  by  inspection  would  be  the  least  willing  to  accept 
it  ? — Then  they  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits. 

4066.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
system  of  the  University  local  examinations,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  schools  ?— I 
think  Dr.  Howson,  who  was  before  you  a  few  days  ago,  could  give 
very  much  better  evidence  on  that  subject  than  I  can,  because  I  have 
not  sent  any  boy  up  for  them  at  all. 

4067.  (Dr.  Temple.)  The  present  cost  to  the  parents  of  those  boys 
who  get  through  your  school  most  cheaply  is  what  ? — 54^, 
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Sev.  G.  G.         4068.  Does  that  really  pay,  or  is  it  rather  below  the  cost  of  educa- 
Sradley,M.A.  tion  ?— It  is  a  little  above; 

ifithM  ^iR-"i  4069.  Would  the  difference  be  enough  to  do  away  with  your  debt  in 
y  03.  j.jjyj,gg  Qf  ^jujg  ? — jf  ^g  ^g^  jjQ  laymen  we  should  be  a  very  long  time 
before  we  paid  our  debt.  Our  debt  no  doubt  will  be  extinguished  at 
the  end  of  1867.  It  is  very  rapidly  diminishing,  although  we  are 
spending  very  much  more  than  we  did ;  but  of  course  it  is  the  payments' 
of  the  lay  boys  that  help  us  greatly. 

4070.  Then  it  would  not  be  possible,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
to  establish  schools  like  yours  at  a  cost  of  54/.  a-year  to  the  parents 
except  on  the  condition  that  the  buildings  were  provided  ? — I  think 
not,  if  they  were  to  be  like  ours.  If  you  once  allow  the  University, 
element  to  predominate  that  at  once  involves  a  staff  of  Univerity 
masters,  and  boys  remaining  till  they  reached  18  or  19;  I  think,  with 
those  two  conditions,  unless  the  buildings  were  provided  from  another 
fund,  54Z.  would  not  both  start  and  float  a  great  school. 

4071.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  sons  of  laymen  in  the  school  ? — 72/. 

4072.  Seventy-two  pounds  therefore  is  not  only  enough  to  pay  for 
the  school,  but  to  start  it  ? — Yes,  if  you  can  get  your  capital  advanced. 
Our  school  was  started  with  the  laymen  paying  only  50/.,  and  sons  of 
the  clergy  paying  30/.  A  very  large  debt  was  incurred  in  consequence 
of  that,  and  also  for  expense  of  the  buildings. 

4073.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  sons  of  clergymen  pay  rather  more 
than  covers  the  actual  cost  of  their  education  ? — ^Yes,  now  ;  but  for 
some  time  the  sons  of  clergymen  were  educated  at  the  expense  partly 
of  the  laymen  and  partly  of  subsequent  generations  ;  that  is,  a  debt 
was  incurred. 

4074.  (J)r.  Temple.')  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  university  masters 
on  your  terms  ? — Yes,  I  can  always  get  university  men. 

4075.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
give  them  positions  in  which  they  can  marry  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  by  no- 
means  easy  to  secure  the  kind  of  man  we  need  ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty 
at  times.  I  find  it  frequently  difficult  to  retain  good  men.  Some  of  the 
masters  are  enabled  now  to  marry,  but  when  I  first  came  to  Marlborough 
the  difficulty  was  extreme. 

4076.  Supposing  a  school  were  started  in  which  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  all  the  staff  of  masters  university  men,  it  would 
diminish  the  expense  ? — Very  much. 

4077.  Can  you  say  at  all  how  far  you  think  it  would  diminish  the  ex- 
pense ? — Yes  ;  our  maximum  income  we  have  about  reached  now,  and 
that  might  be  put  at  about  30,000/.  Of  that,  what  is  actually  eaten  and 
drunk  amounts  to  about  8,000/.,  and  the  educational  and  administrative 
expenses,  including  all  salaries  of  every  kind,  such  as  accountant, 
bursar,  and  so.  on,  amounts  to  rather  over  9,000/. 

4078.  Which  would  be  required  of  course  in  any  school  ? — If  you 
started  a  school,  which  was  not  in  connexion  with  the  universities, 
and  peremptorily  lowered  the  age  to  which  boys  would  remain,  draw- 
ing that  line  we  will  say  at  17,  and  took  boys  younger,  then  I  think 
a  great  reduction  could  be  effected.  I  do  not  think  that  with  boys  of 
our  age  you.  could  make  any  reduction  in  our  charge  for  boarding,  if 
you  were  really  to  feed  and  lodge  them  well. 

4079.  You  think  there  could  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  educational 
expenses,  the  expense  of  the  staff.  Can  you  say  to  what  amount  it 
could  be  brought  ?  Have  you  thought  of  that  ?  —  I  should  think  if 
you  entirely  severed  your  connexion  with  the  universities  you 
might  reduce  it  considerably.  I  have  not  thought  as  to  the  amount, 
but   I   am   sure   that  you   would  have    to  be  very   careful   not   to 
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reduce   it   too   much.      It  must  be  borne  in  mind   that  a  school  of    Bev.  G.  G. 
the  character  of  ours,  and  of  the  school  I  have  been  describing,  must  Sradey,  M.A, 
have  masters  of  high  character  and  devotedness  to  superintend  it.  ~~"~ 

4080.  What  is  the  average  salary  that  you  give  to  your  masters  ? —  16th May  1865. 
It  varies  from  600Z.  to  1501. 

4081.  You  give  board  and  lodging  besides? — Ye.s. 

4082.  Supposing  it  varied  from  350/.  to  151,  how  much  would  be 
struck  off  every  year  for  educational  expenses  ? — I  have  not  by  me  the 
list  of  our  salaries,  but  I  should  say  at  a  guess  that  you  might  strike  off 
one-third,  perhaps  more. 

4083.  Why  does  it  make  the  school  cheaper  if  the  boys  are  required  to 
leave  earlier  ? — Because  in  the  first  place  if  you  take  boys  in  younger, 
and  do  not  keep  them  so  old,  they  do  not  consume  so  much. 

4084.  In  the  board  ? — In  the  actual  eating. 

40Sj.  I  thought  you  said  there  would  not  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
board  ? — I  meant  that  I  did  not  think  you  could  economise  on  our  board 
■with  the  same  class  of  boys.  I  think  you  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
board  by  the  boys  coming  earlier,  and  leaving  earlier,  but  we  keep 
them  at  an  age  vrhen  they  consume  a  great  deal. 

4086.  As  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned  the  difference  of  age  would 
not  m.ake  any  very  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  masters  ? — 
Some  difference.  If  you  dropped  your  connexion  with  the  university 
you  would  not  want  men  of  the  same  attainments.  A  very  important 
difference  this. 

4087.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  course  of  study  you  would  re- 
commep.d  in  middle-class  schools  if  such  were  established  in  imitation 
of  youi's  ? — I  should  be  speaking  of  course  on  a  subject  as  to  which 
my  ov.n  experience  is  slight,  but  I  have  often  talked  and  thought  of  it. 
I  should  think  that  one  would  drop  Greek  entirely,  but  retain  Latin, 
because  there  is  no  language  which  is  more  valuable  for  teaching 
grammar  and  for  dealing  with  obvious  difficulties  of  translating  from 
one  language  to  another.  The  very  fact  of  our  own  language  being 
derived  from  It,  the  apparent  similarity  of  words,  the  real  difference, 
and  tlie  great  variety  of  constructions  in  Latin,  give  a  boy  real,  and 
thorough,  and  varied  work  to  do  in  learning  a  Latin  lesson,  to  some 
boys  1  think  more  work  than  a  Greek  lesson  ;  and  also  as  a  medium  for 
teaching  them  grammar,  and  teaching  them  to  deal  with  difficulties,  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispense  with  Latin,  at  all  events  until 
the  teaching  of  English  is  more  systematized. 

4088.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  make  a  general  education 
the  chief  object  in  a  school,  or  to  make  preparation  for  definite  occupa- 
tions the  chief  object  ? — I  should  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  give 
them  a  general  education  to  prepare  them  for  life  ;  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  deal  with  any  ordinary  subject ;  this  mainly. 

4089.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  preparing  boys  definitely 
for  particular  occupations  ? — Yes,  for  Woolwich,  for  instance  ;  and  we 
dislike  it  extremely.  We  find  that  it  sits  like  a  blight  on  education,  the 
having  to  prepare  for  anything  like  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion, or  even  for  Woolwich,  which  is  far  better  because  the  number  of 
subjects  is  restricted.  It  compels  you  to  teach  boys  what  will  pay  for 
an  examination,  quite  irrespective  of  what  is  good  for  them,  and  I  think 
no  language  can  be  too  strong  to  express  how  very  much  it  frequently 
defeats  the  best  aims  of  education. 

4090.  Your  experience  of  what  you  have  seen  in  your  school,  there- 
fore, would  lead  you  to  think  that  in  schools  for  the  middle  classes  also 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  aim  at  preparation  for  definite  occupations  ? — 
An  occupation  is  a  different  thing  from  an  examination,  and  I  think 
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,'jRev:  G,  Q,,     that  it  might  be  taken  into  account  what  would  be  a  boy's  future  destiny, 

''Bfddleii,M.A.  as  also  the  age  at  which  he  will  begin  life.    I  should  protest  in  the 

,/  ..V  ^■./.  .■  ■       strongest  manner  against  preparing  more  than  is  forced  upon  us  for 

°i°J^y.^°°°'  actual  examinations,  but  I  think  that  the  future  line  in  life  should  be 

taken  into  account. 

4091.  Have  you  thought  at  all  how  far  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ? — ^It 
seems  that  the  great  diversity  of  middle-class  occupations  in  England 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  boys  definitely  for  their 
future  occupation,  and  therefore,  I  think  that  the  greatest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  general  education,  and  that  the  other  should  be  sub- 
sidiary. 

4092.  For  instance,  in  such  a  school  would  you  teach  such  a  thing  as 
book-keeping,  which  is  always  a  practical  question  in  all  such  schools  ? 
— Yes,  I  imagine  book-keeping  is  taught  without  any  very  great  outlay 
of  time,  and  it  is  by  no  means  valueless  for  its  own  sake. 

4093.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  it  ? — Yes,  we  frequently  have 
boys  taught  book-keeping.     There  is  a  small  extra  charge  for  it. 

4094.  Do  you  think  it  answers  well  to  teach  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it 
answers  well  in  some  cases.  We  have  a  very  good  man  to  teach  it,  but 
the  number  of  those  who  learn  it  is  not  large. 

4095.  Have  you  thought  at  all  on  the  question  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  endowments  ? — I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  answer  it,  as  the  endow- 
ments at  Marlborough  are  practically  nothing. 

4096.  Except  your  buildings  ? — Which  we  have  not  yet  quite  paid 
for.  We  have  earned  them,  so  to  speak  ;  60,OOOA  was  our  endowment, 
for  which  we  gave  an  equivalent  in  admitting  boys.  We  have  had  one 
or  two. legacies  of  500Z.  left  us,  and  two  or  three  gifts  of  100/. ;  but  that 
is  all  our  endowment.  Our  total  endowment  does  not  come  to  501.  a  year. 

4097.  You  have  not  thought  generally  about  the  use  that  should  be 
made  of  endowments  ?-^No,  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the 
question. 

4098..  (ilfr.  Baines.)  How  was  the  60,000Z.  raised,  was  it  by  large 
sums  or  by  pretty  equal  contributions  ? — In  sums  varying  from  50/.  to 
lOOZ.,  200Z.  or  300/.  When  first  the  college  was  founded  the  sum  of 
100/.  was  required  to  become  a  life  governor,  50/.  to  become  a  donor, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  people  of  means,  who  wished  to  put  in  the 
way  of  the  clergy  especially  a  good  education  for  their  sons  at  a  cheap 
rate,  raised  this  large  sum,  and  the  rest  of  the  necessary  expenses  were 
raised  on  bonds. 

4099.  You  mentioned  just  now  an  extra  charge  for  teaching  book- 
keeping ;  that  leads  me  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  other  extra 
charges.  I  rather  understood  before  that  you  had  not  any  extra  charges; 
that  the  72/.  and  54/.  included  the  whole  ? — I  have  a  list  of  them  here 
which  perhaps  I  may  read.  Ordinary  private  tuition  5/.  per  annum  ; 
classical  teacher  in  the  sixth  form  10/.  per  annum ;  fortification  and 
military  drawing  4  guineas  per  annum  ;  chemistry  2  guineas  per  annum  ; 
and  book-keeping  2  guineas  per  annum.     All  these  are  optional. 

4100.  Anything  for  music  ? — ^Any  boy  who  wishes  to  have  private 
music  lessons  can  have  them,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation 
of  the  charge.  The  organist  gives  them  lessons  if  they  desire  it,  but 
the  college  is  not  responsible  for  that,  and  it  does  not  pass  through  cur- 
bills. 

4101.  You  facilitate  the  boys  learning  music  ?^— Yes,  and  all  those 
who  sing  in  chapel  have  full  instructions  gratuitously. 

4102.  Drawing  ? — Drawing  we  teach  without  any  extra  charge. 

4103.  As  to  modern  languages,  French,  and  so  on  ? — They  are  part 
of  the  school  education. 
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4104.  I  think  you  have  not  stated  what  number  of  assistants  you     Reo^G^G. 
have  ? — I  think  it  is  24  besides  myself,  not  including  the  drawing  and  BraiSeyiM.A. 
English  masters.  

4105.  In  that  number  do  you  include  those  who  are  in  this  paper  ^®'''**^'^®" 
said  to  be  classical  teachers  for  the  sixth  form,  and  those  who  give      "~~~~~ 
private  tuition  ? — I  include  all  tho  masters  except  the  English  masters, 

whom  you  will  see  mentioned  below.  Including  the  English  masters 
and  all  who  are  engaged  in  instruction,  there  are  26  masters  besides 
myself. 

4106.  Can  you  state  how  long  on  the  average  the  boys  continue  at 
Marlborough  College  ? — I  have  known  boys  stay  1 1  years,  and  I  have 
of  course  known  them  stay  a  very  few  weeks.  The  average  is  much 
shortened  by  boys  who  leave  in  a  short  time  from  different  reasons.  An 
ordinary  Marlborough  life  generally  extends  over  five  years  ;  the 
apparent  ordinary  life  is  five  years  ;  but  if  an  average  were  struck 
I  think  you  would  find  it  between  three  and  four  years.  I  speak 
with  some  hesitation. 

4107.  Could  yon  more  easily  and  definitely  state  at  about  what  age 
they  leave  ? — Below  the  sixth  form  they  leave  at  18.  In  the  sixth  form 
they  stay  another  year. 

4108.  Are  many  of  your  assistant  masters  clergymen  ? — Yes,  a 
considerable  number.     Eleven  are  clergymen. 

4109.  {Eev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  observed  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  of  admitting  boys  by  nomination  ? — It  is  in  fact  an 
entrance  fee,  a  somewhat  heavy  one.  We  had  a  difiiculty  when  the 
pressure  to  enter  the  school  became  very  great.  We  had  a  diflSculty 
for  some  time  between  the  claims  of  life  governors  to  admit  boys 
immediately  and  without  warning,  and  the  outer  public,  so  to  speak, 
who  came  as  donors  ;  but  the  life  governors  behaved  with  very  great 
forbearance  and  good  sense,  and  we  really  have  no  practical  diflficulty. 

4110.  Can  you  practically  refuse  a  boy  nominated  by  a  life  governor  ? 
— Our  byelaws  are  very  carefully  drawn,  and  if  a  life  governor  gives  us 
notice  on  his  present  nominee  leaving  we  cannot  legally  keep  him  out. 

4111.  If  you  knew  that  the  boy's  previous  character  had  been  unde- 
sirable in  a  moral  point  of  view,  could  you  then  refuse  ? — If  he  is  over 
14  I  have  absolute  power.  If  he  is  under  14  I  should  certainly  refuse 
him  if  I  knew  that  his  character  was  bad,  and  should  take  the 
consequences. 

41 12.  Would  the  life  governor  have  a  legal  remedy  against  you  ? — 
I  should  think  if  I  had  so  good  a  reason  as  that  I  knew  his  character 
was  bad  I  could  do  it  safely,  I  should  certainly  do  so.  Our  byelaws 
give  me  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  moral  character ;  this  implies, 
I  presume,  a  power  of  rejection. 

4113.  There  is  no  test  of  acquirements,  I  think  ? — Not  under  14. 

4114.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  proprie- 
tary system,  as  carried  out  at  Marlborough,  could  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  what  are  called  middle- class  schools  ? — Ours  is  so  very 
different  from  the  proprietary  system.  You  will  understand  that  v.'hen 
our  life  governors  die  their  rights  die  with  them  ;  they  are  not  trans- 
ferable and  they  have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever,  aad  very  little 
power. 

4115.  Then  in  fact  the  system  of  Marlborough  is  not  proprietary? — 
No,  it  is  as  different  from  it  as  possible  ;  from  the  system  ordinarily  so 
called. 

4116.  Was  any  money  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  in 
addition  to  that  which  was  contributed  by  life  governors  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  sum. 
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Rev.  G.  G.         4117.  And  interest  on  that  is  being  paid  at  the  present  time  ? — 

Bradley,  M.A.  Interest  on  what  remains  of  it  is  still  paid. 

icthMa  1865  4118.  When  the  debt  is  extinguished  do  you  entertain  at  all  the  idea 
"  of  still  further  diminishing  the  charge  for  either  clergymen  or  laymen's 
sons  ? — T  am  speaking  of  course  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  council  of  Marlborough  CoUege  since  I  was  asked  to  come 
here  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  their  intention  is  first  to  invest  a 
sum  answering  to  that  which  they  received  from  their  original  life 
governors  ;  to  invest  as  an  endowment  the  sum  of  60,000/.  which  they 
originally  received. 

4119.  Do  you  consider  that  the  building  was  bought  at  a  cheaper 
i-ate  than  it  could  have  been  built  ? — The  greater  part  was  built  by  us. 
One  large  house  we  hold  on  a  99  years'  lease,  the  old  mansion  that 
had  been  the  Castle  Inn,  and  the  rest  we  built.  I  should  think,  as 
a  rule,  it  was  better  to  build  than  to  adapt. 

4120.  Have  you  any  exhibitions  either  for  the  school  or  for  the 
universities  ? — Yes.  Out  of  our  unnual  income,  with  the  help  of  the 
trifling  endowment  I  mentioned,  we  spend  about  600/.  a  year  in 
scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

4121.  Do  you  attempt  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  school  ? 
— To  the  following  extent : — Our  physician  takes  a  class  in  chemistry, 
for  which,  as  I  said  before,  they  pay  extra.  In  the  lower  school,  among 
the  lower  boys,  I  have  lately  introduced  the  elements  of  any  subject  of 
the  kind,  which  their  masters  ai'range  themselves  ;  and  at  the  very  top 
of  the  school  our  senior  mathematical  master  gives  instruction  in  one 
science  (at  present  it  is  electricity)  which  is  voluntary.  We  have  not 
introduced  it  into  the  body  of  the  teaching  yet.  We  have  also  a  Natural 
History  Society,  composed  of  members  of  the  school,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  one  of  the  masters,  a  very  flourishing  and  useful  society. 

4122.  Are  you  disposed  to  favour  us  with  any  opinion  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  such  studies  for  the  usual  run  of  boj's  ? — A  very 
large  number  of  subjects  are  very  valuable  which  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  teach  boys  on  account  of  the  time  required.  I  imagine  tliat  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  the  physical  sciences  a  branch  of 
regular  education  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  boys  to  work  on  their 
part  in  the  preparation  ;  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  lesson  to  become  a 
mere  communication  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  master,  a  certain 
amount  of  ^Yhich  is  valuable  as  stimulating  the  boys  miuds  and  as 
finding  out  who  are  likely  to  carry  on  the  study  ;  but  I  confess  I  am 
not  inclined  to  attach  very  great  value  to  it  as  compared  with  those 
branches  of  education  which  exact  labour  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
every  boy  who  takes  a  part  in  them. 

4123.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  highest  number 
that  you  had  in  Marlborough  College  before  the  terms  were  raised  ? — 
It  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There  were  one  or  two 
over  500  in  1848.     I  think  that  was  the  year. 

4124.  So  that  the  inability  of  the  college  to  pay  its  expenses  was 
not  due  to  the  accident  of  your  not  having  enough  boys  to  make  it 
pay,  but  was  really  due  to  the  excessive  lowness  of  tie  fee  ? — To  the 
clinging  to  this  lowness  of  fees  in  the  hopes  that  they  might  feel  their 
way  to  giving  a  cheap  education. 

4125.  You  stated  that  your  income  is  now  30,000/.  ? — ^Nearly  ;  it  is 
not  quite  that,  but  that  will  be  about  our  largest  possible  gross  income 
(see  Appendices  A.  and  C.) 

4126.  About  8,000/.  goes  for  eating,  and  something  more  than  9,000/. 
for  educational  expenses  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  at  present. 

4127.  What  is  the  application  of  the  remainder  of  the  money  ? — ^J 
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have  said  nothing  about  wages,  coal,  gas,  maintenance  of  buildings,     K*"-  <?.  G 
rent  of  land,  exhibitions,  rates  and  taxes,  or  reduction  of  debt,  or  new  BTa41ey,MA. 
buildings.     We  are  still  building.  1 6th May  1865 

4128.  Supposing  you  had  no  debt  to  reduce,  what  would  be  about  ■ 
what  you  would  call  the  profits  of  the  school  ? — Of  course  I  am  not 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  the  college,  but  as  long  as  we 
have  this  debt,  the  continuance  of  which  might  under  possible  circum- 
stances endanger  the  stability  and  existence  of  the  school,  wo  feel  • 
impeded  and  embarrassed  in  some  directions  in  the  outlay  for  educa- 
tional and  other  purposes,  so  that  our  profits  will  not  be  as  large  when 
the  debt  is  paid  oflF  as  now,  when  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  We  are  now  paying  off  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  over  4000/. 
a-year,  but  it  has  been  by  great  eflbrts. 

4129.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  contemplate  reducing  the  fees  of  the 
pupils  after  the  debt  is  paid  off? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  first  thing 
we  should  do.  I  think  the  Council  would  first  invest  a  sum  of  money 
answering  to  the  sum  which  was  originally  given  towards,  so  to  speak, 
the  endowment  of  the  college.  I  think  that  many  of  the  oldest  members 
of  our  council  think  they  are  more  or  less  bound  to  do  that,  in  order 
to  replace  the  money  which  was  advanced  as  an  endowment.  We 
should  also  probably  increase  very  considerably  our  number  of  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships.  Whether  the  terms  to  the  mass  would  finally 
be  reduced  I  cannot  say.  We  certainly  have  not  contemplated  it.  But 
I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Council. 

4130.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  To  go  back  to  another  subject.  You  have  very 
emphatically  represented  the  great  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of 
those  boys  who  come  to  you  for  education  f"om  other  endowed  schools  ? 
— ^I  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  come  from  endowed  schools  ;  a 
certain  number  do ;  but  many  of  our  most  ignorant  boys  come  from 
private  schools,  from  home,  and  from  private  tutors. 

4131.  Did  you  not  say  that  a  small  number  come  very  well  prepared, 
and  that  those  chiefly  come  from  somewhat  expensive  private  schools  ? 
Yes,  a  poor  clergyman  labours  under  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 

4132.  But  among  the  schools  that  you  have  felt  to  be  insufficient 
were  endowed  schools  ? — Yes. 

4133.  Then,  with  a  view  to  put  these  endowed  schools  in  a  better 
condition  than  they  are  now  inj  would  you  object  to  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  some  competent  upper  authority,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
more  efficient  application  of  the  endowments  than  seems  to  be  now 
obtained  ? — When  there  is  public  money  wasted,  I  of  course  could  not 
question  the  right  of  any  amount  of  interference,  inspection,  and  legis- 
lation ;  but  I  am  not  sure  how  far  many  of  these  schools  would  be  pro- 
fitted  by  inspection,  unless  I  could  understand  something  of  the  system 
on  which  the  inspection  would  be  carried  out,  and  what  was  the  end  in 
view.  A  good  system  might  be  warped,  and  a  good  teacher  worried, 
by  inspection  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  a  bad  school  would  not  be  mended 
by  inspection. 

4134.  But  assuming  that  the  Government  stands  in  the  relation  of 
upper  trustee  to  endowed  schools,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  funds  are  not  wasted,  and  supposing  that  the  sys- 
tem of  inspection  were  one  which  would  afford  latitude  for  variety  of 
education,  and  simply  went  to  secure  the  honest,  devotion  of  the  master 
and  his  assistants  to  the  business  of  education  in  its  general  sense, 
would  you  object  to  a  system  of  Government  inspection  of  endowed 
schools  ? — ^If  I  could  grant  all  those  conditions  I  do  not  say  that  I 
should  object,  but  I  look  with  considerable  jealousy  on  a  number  of 
schools  aiming  at  various  and  different  ends  being  inspected  by  Go- 
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jj™^  *?'_^'     vernment.    I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  try  and  redlice  them  to 

iuHty,M..iA.  pjjg  shape.     This  is  much  more  easy  to  do  than  to  test  capacity  and 

•letiiiMay  186S.  devotedness. 

■,^,.:_:J__         4135.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Your  income,  lundetstand,  is  30,000Z.  ?-^Itha8 

never  quite  reached  that,  but  it  will  be  that  next  year,  we  hope.     .(S6e 

Appendices  A.  and  C.) 

4136.  The  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  salaries  together,-  make 
17,000/.,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  how  much  of  the  remaining 
13,000/.  is  expended  on  unavoidable  expenses  of  education,  and  h6w 
much  is  to  be  attributed  ■  to  debt  which  when  once  paid  off  would  no 
longer  be  a  charge  ? — ^I  should  think  that,  counting  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  which  when  I  first  went  to  Marlborough  amounted  to,  I  think, 
1,400Z.  d,-year,  including  that  and  what  we  pay  off,  you  may  strike  out 
5^000/.  at  once. 

4137.  So  that  to  the  17,000/.  we  should  then  add  8,000/.,  making 
25,000/.  r— Yes. 

4138.  The  number  of  boys  is  500  ?— Yes. 

4139.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  send  us  in  an  analysis  of 
your  expenses  under  the  following  heads: — cost  of  education,  cost  of 
board,  cost  of  establishment,  rates  and  taxes,  aiid  building  ? — ^Yes,  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  1  should  be  most  willing  to  do  sol 

4140.  From  your  general  knowledge,  and  from  your  own  experience, 
can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  press  down  the  cost  of  education,  simply  for  the  lower  branch 
of  the  middle  class  ? — It  might  be  brought  down  very  considerably,  but 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  Hurstpierpoint  schools  would  answer 
the  question  from  actual  experieiice.  The  danger  I  am  sure  would  be 
of  your  getting  inefficient  masters.  You  would  have  to  be  on  the  guard 
very  much  there. 

4141.  You  spoke  of  one  of  the  elements  of  your  experience  being  your 
■  having  had  really  devoted  and  active  masters.     Do  yon  think  it  possible, 

in  forming  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  large  portion  of  the  nation,  to 
assume  devotedness  as  an  element  of  calculation  ?  Must  we  not  in  fact 
assume  a  fair  professional  turn  for  severe  labour  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  in  first 
starting  a  school  in  a  somewhat  untried  shape,  I  really  think  you  require 
somethibg  more  than  can  be  bought  in  the  market.  When  my  pre- 
decessor went  to  Marlborough,  he  found  this  large  debt  together  with 
an  annual  loss  on  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  school.  He  would 
never  have  carried  the  school  through  the  following  years  that  he  was 
there,  if,  in  addition  to  the  help  arid  confidence  of  the  Council,  he  had 
not  been  surrounded  by  old  pupils  and  friends  of  his  own,  who  worked 
there  at  one-third  or  one  half  of  what  they  could  have  commanded  in 
the  market  as  teachers,  and  who  were  ready  to  take  any  duty  however 
onerous  or  disagreeable. 

4142.  Would  it  not  be  very  unsafe,  in  forming  estimates  for  the 
general  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  England,  to  presume  such 
a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  really  superior  teachers,  as  might  be  traced  to 
religious  enthusiasm  connected  with  earnest  feelings'  of  tiiis  or  that 
kind  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very'  unsafe.  I  do  not  think  you  could  dis- 
pense with  those  feelings,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Would  be  at  all  safe  to 
found  a  school  in  the  hopes  that  you  would  light  on  such  a  vein  of  men. 
Still  the  task  of  founding  a  great  school  is  to  many  men  an  inspiring 
one,  and  there  is  still  some  enthusiasm  in  the  world. 

4143.  The  effect  of  that  would  rather  point,  would  it  not,  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  persons  of  various  views  to  start  their  own 
schools  upon  their  own  views  rather  than  to  force  a  general  national 
system  on  all  classes  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government 
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ought  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  supposing  that  it  had  the  power,  to  •  jRei).  Kjf.'iS. 
cover  England  with  these  very  large  establishments,  until  they  had"  BraAeji^M.'A. 
been  tried  and  tested  some  time  longer.  i/  , .  - ; 

4144.  My  question  was  this  ;  does  not  your  experience  rather  point  IBtliMay  1865. 
to  the  expediency  of  encouraging  voluntary  effort  in  various  directions,      '~~~^~~ 
coupled  perhaps  with  some  religious  narrowness,  rather  than  to  aim  at 

national  breadth,  and  to  require  that  equally  of  everybody  ? — ^Tes ;  I 
think  so.  But  the  question  has  wide  bearings,  and  I  answer  with 
hesitation  ;  I  particulai-ly  dislike  what  may  be  called  education  by  party, 
and  think  you  may  succeed  without  it. 

4145.  In  a  former  question  and  answer  the  defects  of  endowed  schools 
were  referred  to.  Do  you  think  that  those  defects  are  always  traceable 
to  neglect,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are  often  traceable  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  school 
of  moderate  size  under  one  or  two  teachers  ? — I  think  the  latter.  The 
condition  of  the  master  of  a  small  grammar  school  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  one  of  growing  difficulty. 

4146.  Can  you  point  out  a  little  more  fully  what  his  difficulties  are  ? 
— ^He  is  obliged  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  the  town  of 
different  ages  and  acquirements,  branching  out  into  different  lines  of  life; 
side  by  side  with  these  he  probably  has  his  own  boarders,  whom  he  is 
often  glad  to  take  at  very  different  ages,  and  whom  he  cannot  classify- 
well  ;  large  schools  like  ours  carry  off  his  best  boys  ;  he  cannot  get  a 
good  assistant ;  he  is  very  likely  interfered  with  at  every  turn  by  a  local 
board  ;  his  means  are  small ;  and  they  seem  to  me  as  a  rule  the  last 
schools  that  can  make  good  preparatory  schools  for  a  school  like  ours. 
Their  mission  I  should  have  thought  was  more  to  be  local  schools. 

4147.  Those  circumstances  would  require  the  greatest  possible  deli- 
cacy and  candour  in  the  administration  of  any  system  of  inspection  ? — 
Yes ;  very  great. 

4148.  Seeing  that  there  are  in  the  country  a  number  of  small  schools 
in  country  towns  with  very  small  endowments,  could  you  suggest  any 
way  in  which  those  endowments  might  be  most  beneficially  applied  with 
a  view  to  either  of  these  two  objects,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  education  to 
those  who  may  have  any  fair  claim  to  have  it  reduced,  or  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  ? — I  think  that  the  terms  of  these  endowed  schools 
as  a  rule  are  very  moderate.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  complex 
nature  of  the  school ;  that  they  try  at  once,  on  a  small  scale,  to  educate 
the  sons  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  place  and  also  to  provide  an  income  for 
the  master  by  educating  boys  with  different  aims  and  of  a  different  class. 

4149.  Do  you  think  that  the  endowment  is  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  salary  to  the  master,  or  in  the  form  of  exhibitions 
to  the  pupils,  whether  tenable  at  the  school,  or  held  out  to  them  as  an 
inducement  to  be  used  at  some  later  period  of  their  education  ? — The 
question  is  quite  new  to  me  from  my  small  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  endowments. 

4150.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  several  competitive 
systems  now  in  operation,  distinguishing  the  effect  of  the  different  com- 
petitions, and  distinguishing  also  the  different  classes  of  society  on  which 
those  competitions  bear  ? — We  manage  to  prepare  very  weU  for  Wool- 
wich since  the  number  of  subjects  has  been  reduced.  StiU  the  boy  is 
overworked.  You  overwork  a  young  soldier.  He  has  to  give  up  all 
games. 

4151.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  mean  during  the  time  of  cramming  ? — 
I  mean  with  ourselves,  when  preparing  for  Woolwich.  We  can  prepare 
for  Woolwich,  and  are  generally  successful  with  anyone  we  send  up,  but 
the  boy  has  to  work  too  hard,  in  mathematics  for  instance. 
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Sev.  G.  G.  4152.  (Z?r.  Temple.)  For  how  long  should  you  say  ? — For  his  last 
Bradley,  MJi..  year  quite.  In  one  sense  you  cannot  cram  in  mathematics  ;  I  speak 
letbMav  1865  ^^^*^  submission  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  push  a  boy  on  a  great 
'  deal  too  far  in  mathematics  ;  far  beyond  what  he  can  digest,  and  much 
further  than  he  should  be  pushed  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so,  if  he  is  to  compete  with  those  who  come  from  the  private  establish- 
ments of  the  crammers ;  and  if  questions  are  to  be  set  in  the  higher 
mathematics  ;  and  you  have  to  make  him  take  up  five  subjects.  You 
have  to  teach  him  French  and  German,  and  you  will  not  teach  him 
badly.  A  man  who  is  a  really  good  teacher  will  make  him  work  his 
French  and  German  very  much  as  he  would  work  his  classics.  But  this 
thorough  teaching  is  not  tested  enough  at  the  examination  ;  it  hardly 
pays.  Besides  that,  you  have  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  history,  often 
in  a  way  very  detrimental  to  education  ;  to  make  him  know  all  English 
history  in  addition  to  those  other  subjects,  at  an  age  when  he  is  not  ripe 
for  the  knowledge  of  all  English  history  at  all.  In  addition  to  that  you 
have  to  teach  him  some  other  subject.  With  us,  in  one  particular  case,  it 
was  geology,  where  a  boy  had  a  great  taste  for  geology,  and  he  made 
himself  a  very  good  geologist.  Oftener  it  is  perhaps  geography,  or  some 
subject  which  is  not  taught  well.  He  has  to  know  all  geography,  and 
you  have  to  push  him  through  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  he  probably 
soon  forgets  ;  but  still  as  the  number  of  subjects  at  Woolwich  is  limited 
to  five,  though  a  boy  is  overworked  and  over-pushed,  yet  we  can  teach 
him,  and  with  success  ;  but  for  the  India  Civil  Service  examination,  as 
it  stood  thus  far,  we  could  not  prepare  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if 
we  could.     I  am  in  despair  about  it. 

4153.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Why  so  ? — Because  the  number  of  subjects  is 
unlimited,  and  their  scope  is  enormous,  and  you  will  not  be  elected  un- 
less you  take  up  from  four  to  eleven  nominal  subjects,  really  each  of  them 
groups  of  distinct  and  heavy  subjects.  For  instance,  the  English 
"subjecj;"  means  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  English  literature  ; 
it  means  also  the  knowledge  of  all  English  history,  including  constitu- 
tional history  ;  it  means  also  the  history  of  the  English  language.  Those 
three  form  one  "  subject."  The  next  subject  is  Latin.  That  includes 
not  only  the  Latin  language  and  composition,  but  the  whole  of  Soman 
history,  and  the  history  of  its  literature.  The  next  subject  is  Greek  ; 
that  is  the  same.  No  one,  or  next  to  no  one,  has  ever  got  through  with 
those  subjects  alone,  except  perhaps  in  a  year  when  there  were  80 
vacancies.  Then  a  really  able  Oxford  pupil  of  mine  got  in  very  low  ; 
he  just  got  in  with  those  subjects.  Add  to  that  French,  including  all 
French  history,  and  the  whole  history  of  French  literatm'e,  and  the 
French  language  ;  and  you  cannot  hope  to  get  in  with  these ;  you  must 
add  to  that  some  other  subject  ;  as  many  as  10  or  1 1  of  these  groups 
are  sometimes  taken  up  by  young  men,  who  may  do  none  of  them  well 
yet  take  high  places.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  really  to  teach 
those  subjects.  The  idea  of  teaching  a  boy  the  whole  of  English 
literature,  as  one  of  a  large  group  of  subjects,  is  ridiculous,  and  we 
cannot  do  it ;  nor  can  we  teach  a  boy  three  physical  sciences  in  six 
months  ;  but  it  is  done  elsewhere,  and  with  very  great  success. 

4154.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  particular  ground  of  your  objection 
to  the  India  Civil  Service  examinations  ? — In  the  first  place  it  probably 
concerns  us  more  than  it  does  almost  any  other  school,  from  the  very 
large  number  of  boys  who  come  to  us  as  the  sons  of  clergy  who  have  no 
definite  openings  in  life.  That  is  my  excuse  for  taking  up  the  question. 
We  have,  I  should  think,  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  upper  boys 
who  would  be  very  glad  to  go  to  India.  I  think  a  third  of  my  sixth 
form,  a  short  time  ago,  would  gladly  have  gone  to  India  if  they  could. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  thus  far  impossible  to  prepare  them  with     JReo.  G.  G 

any  effect  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  subjects  which  are  absolutely  Sradley,M.A. 

necessary  for  success  in  the  India  Civil  Service  examinations.     When  it      ,  ~     ' 

is  said  in  defence  of  the  present  system  that  some  get  in  with  only  four  ^^ 

subjects,  those  who  make  the  statement,  perhaps,  are  scarcely  aware  that 

each  of  those  subjects  represents  a  large  group  of  subjects,  e.g.,  that  the 

subject  of  English  embraces  the  whole  of  English  literature,  the  whole 

of  English  history,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  language.     No  teacher 

who  is  worthy  of  his  position  at   any  school  that  professes  to  educate, 

could  undertake  to  teach  boys,  by  the  time  they  left  school,  the  whole 

of  English  literature,  and  the  whole  of  English  history,  in  addition  to 

the  number  of  other  subjects  that  imperiously  demand  attention.     Besides 

which  the  number  of  those  who  get  in  with  four  subjects  is  very  small, 

and  their  place  low  ;  35th  was  the  highest  place  got  by  four  subjects 

last  year,  and  there  were  only  40  vacancies. 

4155.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  which  tends  to  encourage  success 
by  a  low  standard  in  a  number  of  subjects  positively  injurious  to  middle- 
class  education  ? — I  am  absolutely  sure  of  that ;  the  attempting  to  make 
the  young  mind  bestride  too  large  a  number  of  subjects  I  find  every  day 
enfeebles  it,  and  deadens  it,  is  fatal  to  all  originality,  and  all  real  play 
of  mind. 

4156.  Do  you  consider  that  the  position  of  the  middle  classes,  who  do 
not  go  to  the  universities,  is  one  which  requires  a  special  protection  in 
that  matter,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  supported  by  the  university 
standard,  which  standard  fixes  the  attention  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects  ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  a  very  great  danger  of  the 
education  of  those  middle-class  schools,  which  at  all  looked  forward  to 
the  India  Civil  Service  being  deteriorated  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
by  the  attempt  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  that  examination  or  any  one 
conducted  on  similar  principles. 

4157.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  such  examination  might 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  a  number  of  subjects  which 
would  not  be  injurious  to  their  education  ? —  I  think  the  simplest 
remedy,  though  perhaps  a  rough  one,  would  be  to  limit  the  number  of 
subjects  that  a  candidate  might  take  up.  There  are  other  remedies, 
one  at  present,  I  believe,  under  consideration,  which  might  be  equally 
effective. 

415S.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  what  you  have  said  about  this  system 
of  cramming  apply  to  the  ordinary  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  to 
the  Army  examinations  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  papers  I  have  seen  for 
direct  commissions  for  the  Army  have  struck  me  as  extremely  sensible; 
there  is  a  great  latitude  of  choice  allowed,  and  there  has  been  no  encour- 
agement, in  the  papers  I  have  seen  recently,  to  cram.  They  were  very 
bad  when  they  began.  As  regards  the  ordinary  Civil  Service,  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cram  for  them  ;  but  I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to 
the  India  Civil  Service,  from  having  thoroughly  gone  into  the  question, 
and  the  system  of  preparation  which  is  most  successful  seems  to  me  to 
be  positively  degrading. 

4159.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  it  within  your  personal  knowledge  that  the 
system  which  you  have  described  as  existing  in  the  preparation  for  the 
India  Civil  Service  is  extensively  pursued? — Yes. 

4160.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  consider  that  either  for  good  or 
for  evil  these  systems  of  competitive  examinations  are  a  very  powerful 
engine  in  working  the  education  of  the  middle  class  ? — They  are  be- 
coming so. 

4161.  And  that,  therefore,  in  any  inquiry  directed  to  the  state  of 
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^A^i^MA    ^^^^^^^°^>  ^""l  *^®  means  to  be  taken  for  improving  the  education  of  the 

,Vt^'  middle  class,  it  would  be  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  mode  and 

letLMay  1865.  principles  upon  which   those  examinations  are   conducted  ? — I  think 

•'  '  •  '  • most  important,  because  otherwise  these  examinations  may  debauch  your  • 

whole  system  of  education. 

4162.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  conduct  an  examination  of  this  kind, 
either  limiting  the  number  of  subjects  or  not  limiting  them,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  out  the  real  knowledge  of  the  boys,  and  their  real, 
powers,  anij  to  exclude  the  great  advantages  of  cramming  ?  Do  you 
think  that  by  a  different  system  of  setting  purer  and  simpler  questions,, 
but  observing  the  manner  in  which  those  questions  are  answered,  better 
tests  might  be  applied  than  are  now  applied  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  in  that  way.  It  would  be  beside  the  point,  perhaps,  if  I 
were  to  talk  too  much  of  remedies  that  have  occurred  to  me,  but  I  think 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  a  different  system  of  examination. 
For  instance,  in  English  literature,  in  enabling  a  boy  to  get  high  marks 
for  a  real  knowledge  of  a  few  great  works,  or  of  one  kind  of  English 
literature,  such  as  a  good  acquaintance  with  English  poetry,  or  a  real 
acquaintance  with  one  period  of  English  literature.  At  present  the 
knowledge  which  pays  is  of  the  most  superficial  and  useless  nature. 

4163.  Tou  have  been  extremely  successful  at  Marlborough  in  gaining 
university  distiactions,  and  especially  of  late  years  in  gaining  the 
Balliol  scholarship,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  can  you  give  any  general  distinction  between  the 
kind  of  examination  which  is  conducted  at  Balliol  and  the  kind  of 
examination  to  the  India  Civil  Service  to  which  you  object  ? — Nothing 
can  be  more  opposite. 

4164.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  the  points  of  opposition  are  ? — 
At  the  Balliol  examination,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  examiners  in 
conference  with  one  another,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  examiners 
mark  question  by  question,  and  send  in  their  sum  total  to  a  clerk,  and 
do  not  confer  with  one  another  at  all ;  in  the  next  place,  at  BaUioL 
there  is  no  definite  subject  set  beforehand,  so  there  is  no  possibility 
of  definite  preparation.  You  cannot  cram  a  boy  for  the  Balliol ;  I 
have  never  attempted  any  special  preparation.  The  previous  results  of 
education  are  tested,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  an  English 
essay,  where  that  is  well  done.  There  are  general  questions  set  which 
will  draw  out  any  ability,  quite  as  much  as  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  who  do  them  ;  besides,  an  examination  that  tests  their  classical 
knowledge  thoroughly.  At  these  Indian  examinations  the  number  of 
subjects  taken  up  is  so  great,  that  if  anyone  showed  very  considerable 
power  of  scholarship,  we  will  say  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  wrote  a  re- 
markable essay,  the  sum  total  of  marks  that  he  would  get  for  that  would 
go  no  way  towards  placing  him  amongst  the  successful  candidates.  In 
short,  a  young  fellow  might  get  the  Balliol  scholarship  and  have  no 
chance  of  being  near  success  for  India,  while  a  very  inferior  person 
might  make  quite  sure  of  success. 

4165.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  your  opinion  is  the  amount  of  marks  for  the 
different  subjects  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  labour  neces- 
sary to  master  them  ? — No;  I  do  not  so  much  quarrel  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  marks.  The  English,  which  is  an  enormous  subject,  is  marked 
very  high,  and  if  it  were  well  examined  for,  and  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  get  up  English  literature  as  it  is  got  up,  and  to  get  high  marks  for 
it  in  three  months,  I  should  not  object  to  it.  Again,  mathematics  are 
marked  high,  but  the  standard  of  the  papers  is  so  high  that  very  few 
take  up  this  subject,  and  fewer  still  are  rewarded  for  it. 

4166.  You  mean  that  the  fault  is  in  the  examination  ? — Yes,  the 
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examination  is  very  much  to  blame.    But  the  difficulty  of .  examining    -J^"^  ^'S'a 
fairly  in  so  vast  a  subject  as  English  is  great.  Braaiey,]a^ 

4167.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  person  who  had  laboured  very  leth May  1865 
much,  and  become  a  good  scholar,  could  not  by  any  possibility  get  the      ___^__ 
amount  of  marks  whichhe  would  get  if  he  distributed  the  same  amount  of 

effort  over  several  subjects  ? — Quite  so.  If  many  a  young  man  who  had 
got  the  Balliol  scholarship  were  then  with  his  present  acquirements  to 
stand  for  India,  he  would  not  have  the  remotest  chance  of  success.  Of 
course  if  he  were  to  give  the  same  labour  to  getting  up  all  these  different 
subjects,  the  same  ability  would  make  him  succeed,  but  he  would  in  my 
estimation  be  damaging  his  intellect  and  wasting  his  time.  He  would 
succeed  if  he  diverted  himself  from  the  subjects  he  was  following,  and 
pored  over  manuals  of  English  literature,  and  manuals  of  history,  not 
reading  a  single  great  author  or  a  single  great  historian,  did  some 
Sanscrit,  some  Arabic,  or  some  moral  philosophy,  or  some  geology 
from  a.  book,  and  a  number  of  those  subjects.  In  that  case  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  ability  would  ensure  him  success. 

4168.  {Mr.  Haines.)  As  I  understand,  your  objection  is  not  so  much 
to  the  existence  of  private  tutors,  whom  you  call  "  crammers  "  as  it  is 
to  the  vast  multiplicity  of  su))jects  in  the  examinations  ? — The  examina- 
tions tend  to  cultivate  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — memory.  The 
one  thing  rewarded  in  those  examinations  is  memory  Of  course  a  good 
private  tutor  would  hate  cramming,  but  unfortunately  the  "  crammer  " 
succeeds. 

4169.  We  have  had  a  witness  of  eminence  who  has  expressed  rather 
a  strong  opinion  favourable  to  these  private  tutors,  or  "  crammers,"  but 
the  subjects  with  which  he  was  connected  were  much  more  limited  in  their 
range.  You  perhaps  would  not  express  any  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
private  tutors,  to  that  institution  as  it  were,  but  simply  to  the  degree  of 
force  which  they  are  obliged  to  use  to  compress  within  a  short  time  a 
vast  number  of  subjects  of  instruction  ? — Quite  so.  There  has  become 
an  organised  system,  so  to  speak,  of  cheating  the  examinations.  And 
such  a  system  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  best  hands. 

4170.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Would  it  be  any  improvement  in  your  judg- 
ment if  the  minimum  number  of  marks  were  deducted  from  each  subject 
taken  in  ? — Yes,  a  veiy  great  improvement.  I  trust  it  will  be  carried 
out.  It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  would  produce,  I  feel  sure,  very 
marked  results.* 


Appendix  A. 


Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Marlborough,  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  been  informed  that,  though  the  Commissioners  consider 
that  the  information  furnished  by  Marlborough  College  to  the  Public 
Schools  Commission  renders  unnecessary  an  answer  in  detail  to  their 
printed  questions,  yet  that  there  are  points  on  which  information  from 
the  Council  and  from  myself  might,  in  some  measure,  promote  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view. 

I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  appear  personally  before  the  Com- 
missioners, and  my  oral  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
Evidence  (Questions  4022-4170).  I  may  add  that  a  full  account  of 
the  internal  organization  of  Marlborough  College,  and  of  the  system  of 
instruction  which  prevails  there,  will  be  found  in  the  2nd  volume  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  pp.  509-531.  "But  there 
are  still,  I  believe,  certain  points  on  which  the  peculiar  constitution  and 

♦  See  postscript  to  Appendix  A. 
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Bev.  G.  G.  special  aims  of  the  College  may  make  further  information,  more 
Bramey,M.A.  detailed  in  form  and  more  accurate  in  particulars  than  could  be 
1 6th  Mar  1865  'fumished  in  oral  evidence,  acceptable  to  the  Commissioners. 

■  The  Commissioners  are  already  aware  that  the  aim  of  those  who 
founded,  as  of  those  who  now  administer,  Marlborough  College,  was  to 
give  the  best  possible  education  of  a  kind  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  class  of  boys  whose  whole  success  in  life  would  as  a 
rule  depend  wholly  on  their  education,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  school  in  fact  owes  its  foundation  to  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  public  school  education,  which, 
from  causes  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  had  already  25  years  ago 
taken  full  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  desire  to  bring  that 
education  within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  it  was  still  practically 
denied.  Its  founders  had  especially  in  view  that  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  whose  incomes  are  necessarily  fixed  and  limited,  and  also 
those  of  the  professional  and  other  classes  to  whom  a  less  expensive 
education  than  that  of  the  older  public  schools  was  desirable  or 
essential. 

Economy  therefore  was  and  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  design  of 
the  school ;  it  would  cease  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded 
if  it  became  other  than  a  relatively  cheap  school. 

Efficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  equally  essential  object,  and 
efficiency  of  a  special  kind.  The  parents  for  whose  benefit  the  school 
was  mainly  designed  were  men  who  from  their  own  previous  training 
would  attach,  generally  speaking,  a  high  value  to  a  classical  education, 
and  who  would  naturally  turn  in  large  proportions  to  the  Universities, 
as  ofifering  the  most  obvious  and  most  coveted  opening  to  those  of  their 
sons  who  were  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages,  which 
they  offer. 

It  is  essential  to  mention  these  points,  as  the  task  of  solving  the 
question  as  to  the  best  means  of  combining  the  highest  efficiency  with 
the  strictest  economy  was  the  problem  laid  before  the  founders  of  the 
College. 

If  it  has  in  any  degree  been  solved  at  Marlborough,  the  experience 
gained  there  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  valuable  to  those  who  would 
wish  to  try  similar  experiments  in  a  somewhat  different  sphere,  and 
with  somewhat  different  aims  ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  on  these  gi-ounds 
that  the  Commissioners  have  invited  further  suggestions  from  those 
whose  special  experience  of  what  is  technically  called  middle-class 
education  is  perhaps  but  slight. 

In  accordance  with  this  invitation  the  Council  have  requested  me  to 
lay  before  the  Commissioners  two  sets  of  papers.  The  first,  marked  B, 
is  a  statement  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Uollege,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  one  of  its  oldest  members  (Mr.  Christopher  Hodgson), 
and  approved  by  them  at  their  last  meeting  in  June. 

The  second,  marked  C,  is  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  College  during  the  years  1863  and  1864. 

The  Commissioners  wUl  it  is  believed  attach  some  value  to  this 
clear  and  unvarnished  account  of  the  financial  side  of  an  experiment, 
in  many  respects  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  has  been  worked  out  at 
Marlborough. 

Its  result  as  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus ; — 

If  in  ^<&  first  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  foundation,  buildings  have 
to  be  provided  suitable  for  the  accommodation,  lodging,  instruction, 
treatment  in  illness,  and  recreation,  of  a  large  number  of  boys  drawn 
from  a  class,  any  large  proportion  of  whose  parents  look  to  the  Univer- 
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sities,  the  Army,  and  the  Civil  Service  in  India  or  at  home,  as  their     -Reu.  G.  G. 

sons'  natural  destination  ;  and  if  secondly,  in  default  it  is  to  be  remem-  SreuBey,  M.A. 

bered  of  any  foundation,  efficient  masters,   together  with  sufficient  ,.,71     L_ 

assistance  and  encouragement  to  individual  exertion  in  the  form  of         May  1865. 

exhibitions,  scholarships,  prizes,  &c.,  are  to  be .  provided  from  the 

yearly  income  ;  and  if,  thirdly,  some  yearly  surplus,  as  clearly  should 

be  the  case,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  provide  against  temporary 

difficulties  or  special  calls  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  taken 

part  in  the  administration  of  our  College  that  the  two  requisites  of 

economy  and  efficiency  cannot  be  combined  at  a  materially  lower  charge 

than  that  which  is  made  at  Marlborough  CoUege,  a  charge  which  may 

be  roughly  stated  as  an  average  of  something  over  60/.  (say  62Z.  or 

63Z.),  I  may  here  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  annexed  balance 

sheet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  want  of  accuracy  which  is,  I  fear,  inse- 
parable from  oral  evidence  given  in  the  absence  of  documents,  I  have 
slightly  understated  our  gross  income  in  my  answers  4125  and  4135. 
The  omission  on  my  part  of  the  sum  derived  from  nomination  fees 
occasioned  the  error. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  with  reference  to  the  balance  sheets,  as 
handed  in,  that  the  Commissioners  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  can 
hardly  yet  be  considered  as  normal  budgets,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. The  school  is,  on  the  one  hand,  almost  annually  calling  for  out- 
lay in  the  completion  of  its  buildings  and  accommodation  (a  source  of 
outlay  which  will  explain  the  large  sums  entered  under  items  1  and  2) 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  siill  burdened  with  a  debt  which  will  it  is 
confidently  hoped  cease  to  tax  its  resources  within  the  space  of  three 
years  from  the  present  date,  but  whose  early  discharge  is  obviously  of 
primary  importance. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  Commission  the  statement  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  College,  I  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  add  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  data  which  it  supplies  for  future  extension  of  what 
may  be  called  thej)ublic  school  element,  as  it  exists  at  Marlborough, 
into  a  somewhat  different  stratum  of  society.  Supposing  it  were 
desired  to  found  a  large  school  in  which  boys  were  to  be  not  taught  as 
day  scholars,  but  received  as  peiinanent  inmates,  and  which  should  be 
in  the  main  self-supporting,  and  so  far  similar  in  constitution  to 
Marlborough,  but  differing  from  it  as  aiming  to  draw  its  pupils  from 
a  different  class  of  boys,  such  as  those  whose  requirements  are  under 
the  consideration  of  the  present  Commission,  at  what  annual  cost  could 
economy  and  efficiency  be  combined  for  such  a  school  ? 

In  answering  such  a  question  one  or  two  points  must  be  clearly 
defined. 

First.  In  order  to  secure  cheapness  large  numbers  are  absolutely 
essential.  A  small  school  cannot  be  at  once  remarkably  cheap  and 
remarkably  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  self-supporting.  The 
school  whose  establishment  I  am  supposing  would  consist  of  from 
300  to  500  boys,  with  a  common  kitchen,  a  common  staff  of  ser- 
vants, meals  in  common  ;  in  a  word,  a  large,  well-ordered,  and 
wisely  subdivided  but  yet  single  household. 

In  this  respect  the  school  would  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  Marl- 
borough, or  Kossal,  or  Wellington  College,  or  of  Haileybury, 
rather  than  that  of  Cheltenham,  or  of  the  older  public  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Secondly.  In  order  to  fix  the  terms  lower  than  at  Marlborough,  one 
or  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  : 
11643.  D  d 
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Riv.  G.-  G:  (a.)  It  must  be  clearly:  understood  that  preparation   for  tke 

BraSeg, 'M.A^  Universities  must.not  fall  within  the  aim  of  sueh  a  school; 

ib&Mbt  1865'  ^  belieTe  that,  if  ^Jiis  ia  not  absolutely  excluded  from  the 

.  ^^        '  design  of  the  schddl)  it  may  very  well  happen  that  an  able 

^teacher  may  attract  »  totally  4ifierent  class  of  boys  from 

those  whom. the  school'  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  that  the 

origipal  object  of  the  school  may  be  lost  sight  o^   a  class 

:  introduced  whose  iiparentS:  will  gladly- pay  a  higher  annbal 

sum  for  a  higher  .ediieation,  and  the  school  cease  to  be  a 

'  ihiddle-clasB  school 'i  cease,  that  is,  to  attract  or  educate -4^ 

class  'whose  interest  it  is"  the.  wish  of  the  present  Conunia-r 

■  _      sion  to  consult. 

(6.)  In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  age  at  which  boys 
must  leave  should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  other,  than 
i.Uriiversity.;life;  No  boy  should  be-  allowed  to  remain  in 
•  the  school  after  IT  years  of  agej  ■  and  the  age  of  admissioi( 
should  be  lowj  say  8  or  9. 
.These  two  points  granted,  I  believe  that  a.  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school  as  compared 
wit^  ^Marlborough.  In  the  .first  place  •  there  would  be  a  coflsiderable 
diffei;ence  in  mere  .consumption  from  the,  absence  of  a  very  large  number 
of  boys,  or  rather  yoting  men,  of  the.  age  between  17  and  19  ;  andj 
secondly,  it  would  b,e  no  longer  necessary  to  attract  a  large  proportion, 
of  men  pf  the  highest  acadetmioal,  distinctions  to  fill  the  ppsts  of 
asgiefant  masters.  Doubtless  to  under-pay  the  educational  staflf  would 
b0  the  very  worst  possible  of  economies.  The  head-master  of.  such  a 
school  would  have  in  some  ways  a  position  of  unusual  difficulty.  He 
would  have,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  cares  and  responsibilities  inse- 
parable from  such  a  post,  I  may  almost  say  to  discover  and  inaugurate 
his  own  system  of  education,  and  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  good  sense 
would  be  essential  to  success  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  difierent  standard 
of  attainments,  and  at  all  events  a  less  expensive  education  would  be 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  his  assistants  than  are  needed  iq 
schools  where  the  main  current  of  education  tends  towards  preparation 
for  the  Universities.  Nor  would  there  be  the  outlay  on  University  ex- 
hibitions, &c.,  though  it  is  more  than  possible  that  analogous  branches 
of  expenditure  would  arise.  I  would,  therefore,  lay  the  main  stress  on 
the  two  points  which  I  have  mentioned.,  viz.,  the  saving  in  point  of 
consumption  arising  from  the .  absence  of  boys  of  the  age  at  whicH 
consumption  is  largest,  and  the  saving  in  payment  of  the  assistant, 
masters.  In  point  of  buildings  there  would  be  little  difference  in  the 
requirements.  The  experience  of  different  schools  which  have  been 
established  during  the  last  25  years  migit  conduce  greatly  to  economy  ; 
but  the  scale  of  buildings  required  would  be  much  the  sanie  at' a 
middle-class  school  as  at  Marlborough  or  HaUeybury.  Ample-  dormi- 
tories, an  abundance  of  school'  aud  claSa  rooms,  dining  hall,--  a  ■  sick 
house,  a  house  also  for  infectious  complaints,  a  chapel,  would  be  equally 
essential  in  a  middle-class  school  and  elsewhere.  Nor  do  I  think-  that 
the  governors  of  such  a  school  would  be  blind  to  the  value  either  of 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  on  the  one  band,  or  of  facilities  for  out- 
door amusement  on  the  other.  Both  of  these  are,  as  far  as.  my  o-wm 
experience  goes,  not  mere  I'uinries,  but  as  essential  to  the  good  ad- 
ministration and  success,  in  the  true  sense,  of  a  large  school,  as  those 
which  would  be  called  necessary  buildings. 

I  dp  not  therefore  imagine  that  any  great  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  school  otherwise 
than  in  the  points  already  indicated,  viz.,  i  smaller  original  outlay  on 
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the  buildings,  from  the  greater  experieace  ■which  has  been  gained  since  ^    Sev.  .Q.  G. 
the  establishment  of  Marlborough,  and  a  certain  considerable  reduction  -BkdeRefftMiAi 
in  the  yearly  expenses  of  board  and  instruction,  and  of  what  may  be,        — — 
called  academical  expenses,  such  as  exhibitions,  scholarships,  &c.     It  '•6'toMfty'  IWS^ 
is  presumable,  however,  that  either  from  large  subscriptions,  or  from      — — — — 
existing  foundations,  or  from  other  sources,  funds  might  be  found  to 
defray  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  ;  perhaps  even  to,  provide  a 
permanent  foundation,  and  in  this  way,  debt,  whether  mortgage  on  the 
buildings,  or  in  other  forms,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  whole  income 
of  the  school  be  really  available  towards  its  maintenance. 

I  venture  an  opinion  with  some  diffidence,  but  if  this  were  the  case, 
and  with  the  fuU  understanding  that  17  were  the  utmost  limit  of  age. 
of  any  pupil,  and  with  the  great  probability  that  the  average  age  of  the 
school  would  be  very  much  lower  than  at  Marlborough,  I  should  hope 
that  from  30Z.  to  40/.  would  be  found  a  sufficient  charge  to  make,  but. 
I  should  require  further  experience  thain  I  have  yet  had  to  name  the 
former  sum  with  full  confidence. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  offered  at  such  a  schooJL 
I  have  already  implied  that  I  dare  not  speak  dogmatically. 

The  experiment  of  what  is  called  a  modern,  as  opposed  to  a  classical,, 
education,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  been  faii-ly  and  fully  worked 
out  in  England,  at  least  in  any  school  like  that  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
The  modern  school  has  been  either  the  refuge  of  boys  who  werfe 
incapacitated  from  either  dulness  or  want  of  early  training  from  re- 
ceiving a  classical  education,  or  it  has  been  merely  a  training  school 
for  certain  definite  examinations. 

How  far,  in  -what  directions,  and  by  what  means,  the  mental  training 
of  a  boy  who  is  to  go  into  commercial  life,  or  similar  pursuits,  should 
be  carried  on,  is  a  question  which  has  not,  it  seems  to  me,  met  with 
the  attention  which  for  its  own  sake  it  deserves. 

I  would  only  venture  on  one  or  two  observations.  Such  an  edu- 
cation, looking  only  at  its  intellectual  side,  must  embrace  three  pur- 
poses : — 

1st.  It  must  aim  at  giving  the  boy  general  ability  ;  a  power,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  dealing  thoroughly  with  any  work  which  may  come, 
before  him  as  a  man. 
2nd.  It  must  be  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  probable  colour  and 
phase  of  his  future  life.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  wiU 
leave  school  early,  and  be  early  engaged  in  active  life.     It  must, 
therefore,  aim  in  some  degree  to  fit  him  for  this  life. 
3rd.  It  must  aim  at  trying  not  only  to  prepare  him  for,  but  to  arm  him 
against,  his  future  life.     It  must  aim  at  implanting  tastes  which 
will  run   counter  to  the  general  tendency,   often  the   somewhat 
unhealthy  and  degrading  tendency,  of  a  busy  life,  pursued  from 
boyhood  to  old  age. 
That  is  to  say,  the  aim  of  middle-class  education  should  be  at  once 
general,  i.e.,  like  the   education  of  other   classes,  and  special ;  and 
special  in  two  senses,  first,  as  putting  forward  certain  subjects  more 
prominently  than  they  are   brought  forward  in  ordinary  education  ; 
secondly,  as  trying  to  form  tastes  which  "will  in  some  degree  counteract 
the   hardening   and  deadening  influences  of   engrossing   occupations, 
which  are  not  in  themselves  of  an  elevating  or  refining  nature. 

I  must  not  venture  to  enter  further  on  this  important  subject.  As  a 
practical  application  of  what  I  have  said,  I  should,  for  reasons  given  in 
my  oral  evidence,  include  Latin  in  the  regular  course  of  study  ;  I  do 
not  think  we  can  dispense  with  it  at  present. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that,  20  years  hence,  English  teaching  may  not  be 
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Bev.  G.  G.     BufScientlj  systematized  to  do  so  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  at 
Bradley,  3f_4.  present,  both  my  own  experience  and  the  opinion  of  those  to  whose 
lethiiJr     iBRc  jiidgment  in  such  a  matter  I  should  absolutely  defer,  is  strongly  iu 
^  favour  of  the  value  of  Latin  as  a  mental  discipline. 

As  regards  modern  languages,  the  limited  time  during  which  many 
boys  would  remain  at  school  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  their 
future  destination. 

I  should  be  in  favour  of  teaching  the  elements  of  French  throughout 
the  middle  part  of  the  school,  with  special  classes  in  the  highest  divi- 
sion for  French  or  German,  and  other  subjects  mentioned  below,  which 
classes  should  be  attended  by  certain  boys  according  to  their  destination 
or  tastes. 

Arithmetic  would  of  course  be  thoroughly  taught  throughout  the- 
school,  with  the  elements  of  Geometry  to  the  upper  boys,  and  special 
classes  answering  to  those  in  modern  languages,  for  surveying  and 
book-keeping,  with  occasional  lectures,  and  more  definite  instruction  to 
certain  classes  in  the  elements  of  physical  science,  a  subject  whose 
importance  and  proper  place  in  education  has  not  yet  been  properly 
tested  ;  nor  should  I  even  shrink  from  hazarding  the  suggestion  ihat 
some  of  the  highest  boys  might  with  great  advantage  receive  elementary 
lessons  on  political  economy. 

But  above  all  I  would  give  unusual  weight  to  the  teaching  of  the- 
English  language,  literature,  and  history,  to  the  attempt  to  humanize 
and  refine  a  boy's  mind  by  trying  early  to  familiarize  him  with  English 
poetry,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  the  best  authors  whom  I 
could  place  before  him.  A  school  which  should  succeed  to  any  large 
extent  in  doing  this  might  aflfbrd  to  omit  from  its  curriculum  many 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  in  themselves  desirable. 

All  that  I  have  said  I  say  with  diffidence.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  boys  who  would  fill  the  large  school  of  which  I  speak 
would  in  many  cases  come  with  little  previous  culture,  and  would  in 
many  cases  enjoy  few  intellectual  advantages  at  home ;  and  the  best 
theories  in  educational  matters  require  terribly  large  deductions  to  ba 
made  from  their  expected  results  ;  but  my  own  experience,  and  the 
still  more  valuable  experience  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Mul- 
lins,  the  senior  masters  in  our  modern  department,  warrant  me  in  making 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  above. 

1st.  The  retention  of  Latin  side  by  side  with  arithmetic,  and  the 

elements  of  mathematics  as  indispensable  for  mental  discipline. 
2nd.  That  instruction  in  modern  languages,  in  book-keeping,  the 
elements  of  surveying,  chemistry,  geology,  and  one  or  two  other 
subjects,  should  be  given  in  distinct  classes,  no  attempt  being  in 
any  case  made  to  teach  all  or  many  subjects  to  the  same  boys.     No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  the  attempt  to  force  a  large 
number  of  subjects  of  study  on  a  boy's  mind. 
3rd.  The  very  important  element  of  English  history,  English  poetry, 
and  English  language.     On  this  I  would  lay  unusual  stress  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  would  make  it  the  most  important  work 
of  the  highest  form  ;  taking  the  place  of  the  classical  work  of  the 
highest  form  at  the  older  public  schools  and  taught  to  the  highest 
boys,  if  possible,  by  the  head-master. 
The  question  of  the  moral  and  social  aspect  of  such  a  school  may 
call  for  one  or  two  remarks. 

The  grouping  together  several  hundred  boys,  within  the  same  walls, 
and  remote  from  all  the  influences  of  home  life,  is  an  experiment  that 
requires  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care.  With  an  inefficient  system, 
or  with  inefficient  masters,  such  a  school  would  be  no  boon  to  any  class. 
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The  future  clerk,  or  man  of  business,  or  farmer,  had  far  better  be  left     Sev.  G.  G. 

lo  pick  up  his  education  as  he  does  at  present,  than  spend  his  boyhood  Bradley,  M.A. 

in  the  miserable,  or  else  degrading  atmosphere  of  an  unruly  or  uncared-         ~ 

for  mob  of  boys.     In  a  school  so  organized,   a  bad  tone  circulates  *^        ' 

throughout,  and  is  not  confined  as  in  a  school  differently  organized  to  the 

two  or  three  bad  "houses."     The  ship,  so  to  speak,  has  no  bulk-heads 

or  compartments  ;  evil  influences,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  good, 

more  readily  penetrate  the  whole  framework,  and  their  power  is  more 

difficult  to  resist,  than  in  a  smaller  school  or  one  differently  constituted. 

The  discipline  and  the  moral  tone  of  a  large  school  of  this  kind  is 
likely  to  be  very  bad  if  it  is  once  allowed  to  sink  low,  so  bad  as  abso- 
lutely to  defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  is  founded.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  is  simply  a  question  of  a  good 
or  bad  tone  among  the  teachers — of  good  or  bad  government.  I  need, 
therefore,  only  repeat  the  extreme  importance  of  a  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  head-master  ;  secondly,  of  providing  him  with  an  amply 
sufiicient  staff  of  assistant-masters  ;  thirdly,  I  trust  it  is  not  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  add,  of  leaving  him  as  unshackled  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  in  the  management  of  a  society  which  no  one  can  control  or  influ- 
ence if  he  and  his  assistants  fail  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  which  appear  among  the  printed  ques- 
tions issued  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  relation  of  the  governing 
body  to  the  head-master,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  example 
of  my  own  school,  where  for  many  years  the  co-operation  of  the  Council 
and  head-master  has  been  uniformly  harmonious  and  cordial. 

As  regards  subject  of  study,  their  general  range  is  laid  down  in  some- 
what general  terms  in  the  opening  clause  of  the  charter  ;  but  their 
relative  import,  the  amount  of  time  to  be  bestowed  on  each,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects,  are  left  entirely  to  the  head-master. 

The  head-master  is  also  entrusted  with  the  whole  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school,  with  the  selection  of  assistant-masters,  and 
of  other  officials.  A  glance  at  the  charter  and  bye-laws,  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose,  will  show  that  those  who,  so  recently  as  in  the 
present  generation,  founded  Marlborough  College,  deliberately  placed 
the  largest  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  master  to  whom  they  confide  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  I  may  add  that  the  practice  of  the 
Council  has  been  in  entire  accordance  with  the  rule  which  they  have 
laid  down  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  I  have  written  quite  as  much  as  is  desirable  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  but  for  an  intimation 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  that  I  should  do  so. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  a  large 
middle-class  boarding  school  on  the  model  of  Marlborough,  and  have 
therefore  left  out  of  sight  all  notice  of  either  large  day  schools,  such  as 
the  City  of  London  School  or  Liverpool  College,  or  schools  combining 
a  large  number  of  detached  boarding  houses,  as  at  Bugby  ;  of  three  dis- 
tinct systems  of  education,  my  present  experience  is  drawn  from  one, 
and  it  is  this  system  that  I  have  had  in  view,  as  it  is  probably  the  one 
on  which  the  Commissioners  wished  me  to  speak. 

A  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  and  defects  of  the  three 
systems  would  be,  however  interesting,  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
present  letter,  which  is  already,  I  fear,  sufficiently  diffuse. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

My  Lords  and  gentlemen. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Or.  G.  Beadley. 
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Sev'i-0:G<.         P.S.— ^I  may  be  allowed  to  add  as  a  note  to  my  oral  evidence  (qnes- 

JBnidlai,M-A^  tions  4152-4170)  that  my  answers  to  those  questions  referred  of  course 

— ~  to  the  India  Civil  Service  examination,  as  then  conducted.      Since 

J«fli"Mtyi865.  ^jjj^j.  ^jjj^g  jjjg  Commissioners  have  introduced  changes  which  have  made 

much  which  was  then  true,  no  longer  applicable. 
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Statement  furnished  by  the  Cohncil  of  Marlborough  College. 

June  1865. 

The  experience  of  Marlborough  College  may  shortly  be  described  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

The  originator  of  it  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  large  school,  for  the 
liberal  education  of  sons  of  clergymen  only,  might  be  established  at  a  very 
small  yearly  cost  to  their  parents,  and  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  others  that 
idea.     It  was,,  however,  immediately  pointed  out  and  admitted;that  the  admix- 
ture of  sons  of  laymen  was  essential,  both  on  financial  and  educational  grounds. 
At  the  commencement,  in  1843,  the  yearly  payment  for  sons  of  clergymen  was 
£xed  at  312.  10s.,  and  for  sons  of  laymen  (the  limited  number  being  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  boys)  at  52Z.  10s.,  and  no  extras  were  to  be  charged, 
except  for  books.    The  admission  of  pupils  was  to  be  by  nomination ;  life- 
governors  were  to  pay  100/.  for  the  right,  during  their  lives,  to  have  always  one 
boy  in  the  College ;  donors  of  50Z.  were  to  nominate  once  only.    Letters  Patent 
of  Incorporation  were  granted,  in  the  year  1845,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Governors 
of  Marlborough  College."    The  sums  received  from  life-governors  and  donors 
for  obtaining  rights  of  nomination,  up  to  the  year  1853,  amounted  to  52,95W., 
which,  with  5,649/.  from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  42,4002.  raised  by  college- 
bonds,  altogether  amounted  to  100,0002.    The  whole  of  this  stun  was  expended 
then  and  subsequently  in  adapting  a  large  mansion,  held  on  lease  for  99  years, 
to  the  purposes  of  the  College,  in  providing  dormitories  and  other  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  masters,  officers,  and  servants,  aJid  about  430  boys, 
and  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  j  in  truth  in  forming  a  large  college.     Since 
1853  other  buildings  were  found  necessary,  and.havebeen  provided  at  a  fu^her 
cost  of  several  thousand  pounds.   The  number  of  boys  soon  amounted  to  500, 
and  from  the  first,  parents,  notwithstanding  the  low  payment  for  their  sonb, 
called  for  a  more  expensive  education  and  a  less  economical  diet  and  mainte- 
nance.    Compliance  with  these  requisitions,  coupled  with  the  great  cost  of  the 
College  buildings,  obliged  the  Council,  in  1848,  to  increase,  which  they  did 
with  great  reluctance,  the  terms  to  362.  for  sons  of  clei^ymen,  and  602.  for  sons 
of  laymen ;  but  this  step  by  no  means  met  the  wants  of  the  College,  and  the 
Coimcil  struggled  on  for  five  years,  in  spite  of  most  searching  and  careful 
economy,  with  a  large  and  increasing  annual  deficit.     At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  the  College  was,  both  as  to  its  financial  and  educational  condition,  so 
depressed,  and  had  become  so  reduced  in  pubUc  estimation,  that  a  thorough 
reform  in  both  departments  was  found  to  be  indispensable.    The  principal 
changes  that  took  place  were  the  transfer  from  the  Council  to  the  master  of  the 
maintenance  department,  and  the  increase  of  terms  from  362.  to  462.  for  sons  of 
clergymen  (no  change  being  made  for  sons  of  laymen).    Under  the  mastership 
of  Dr.  Cotton,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
plan  of  reform,  the  College,  in  1854,  began  again  to  flourish,  and  tie  success 
of  the  measures  then  adopted  was  evidenced  in  every  department,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  increased  measure  ever  since.     In  the  year  1853  Her  Majesty  granted 
a  second  Charter,  by  which  (amongst  other  changes)  the  Council  were  empow- 
ered to  lower  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  life-governors  to  502.,  of  which  they  availed 
themselves,  and  they  also  lowered  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  donors,  for  nominating- 
once,  to  202. ;  they  were  also  empowered  to  raise  the  proportion  of  lay  boys  to 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  boys,  a  measure  which  is  now  in  progress, 
and  is  intended  to  be  fully  carried  out.     In  1860  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  the  largely  increased  demand  for  assistant-masters  of  superior 
qualLQcations,  causing  a  necessity  for  higher  salaries,  again  produced  a  strain 
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upon  the  revenues  of  the  College,  and  the  payment  for  clergymen's  sons  was     Bev.  G:6: 
necessarily,  though  with  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  raised  to  Bradleg,  1I.A. 

541. 10s.,  and  for  laymen's  sons  to  721.,  inclusive  in  both  cases  of  a  charge  of  II.  

for  laundry  expenses,  and  1  i.  for  medical  attendance.  The  Council  have  ever  since  16thM»y  1865. 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  concerns  of  the  College  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  '  ■ 

and  they  are  encouraged — by  the  great  estimation  in  which  the  College  is  now 
held  in  public  opinion,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  distinguished 
head-master  and  assistant-masters,  and  by  the  reduction  of  their  debt  (which 
in  1854  amounted  to  46,400Z.)  to  10,OOOJ.  or  thereabouts — ^to  feel  fully  assured 
that  the  College  is  now  established  on  a  firm  foundation. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  hereafter  desire  to  found  large  public 
schools,  the  Council  are  anxious  to  place  upon  record  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience. It  was  by  slow  degrees  and  very  reluctantly  that  they  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  endeavour  to  establish  a  school  for  affording  to  English 
boys  a  superior  education,  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  universities,  the  learned 
professions,  and  occupations  suited  to  gentlemen's  sons,  at  such  a  very  small 
expense  as  was  originally  contemplated,  was  simply  impossible.  In  fact,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  assist  the  cleigy  in 
giving  education  to  their  sons,  the  clergy  themsdves,  by  their  own  appreciation 
of  a  first-rate  education,  and  by  their  sense  of  its  paramount  importance  to 
boys  who  had  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  rendered  hopeless  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  an  education  within  the  limits  originally  designed. 
The  attempt,  though  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  by  persons 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  persevered  in,  step  by  step,  till  financial  ruin  stared  the 
Council  in  the  face,  signally  failed;  and  but  for  the  determined  spirit  shown 
both  by  the  Council  and  the  head-master  in  1854,  and  the  enforced  adoption  of 
higher  and  really  remunerating  rates  of  charge,  the  experiment  of  establishing 
a  great  public  school,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  clergy,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  lowered  the  cost  of  a  public  school  education  to  the  laity,  would  have 
resulted  in  disastrous  failure.   " 

As  it  is,  the  Council  trust  that  the  failure  of  their  original  design  may  serve 
to  show  what  can  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  a  really  good 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  that  their  ultimate  success  may  smooth  the 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  those  who  desire  to  place  suoh  an  education  within 
the  reach  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  at  a  lesser  cost  than  that  at  which  it 
can  be  obtained  in  the  more  ancient  foundations  of  the  country 
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Bev.  G.  G. 
Bradley,  M.A. 

16th  May  1865. 

Appendix  C. 


Statement  furnished  by  the  Council  of  Marlborough  College. 

Sketch  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  in  the  years  1863  and  1864,  when  the 
assistant  masters,  officers,  servants,  and  about  500  pupils  were  boarded 
and  almost  the  whole  of  them  lodged  within  the  College. 

1863. 

£  s.  d. 

In  1863  the  amount  of  yearly  receipt  from  pupils  was  -  -    26,742  3    3 

From  miscellaneous  sources,  including  payments  by 

pupils  towards  laundry  and  medical  expenses  -       1,739  4  11 

Received  from  persons  acquiring  rights  of  nomination      1,683  0    8 

30,164    8  10 
And  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  College  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1862)  was      -  -  -  -         690  15  10 

Together    -        -    30,755    4    8 

The  expenditure  was, —  £     s.     d. 

For  provisions,  stores,  and  board  wages  -  7,622  12  9 
Fixed  salaries  to  certain  of  the  officers,  &c.  1,1 62  1 0  0 
Servants'  wages  and  liveries         -  -     1,171     3     9 

Laundry  expenses  ....       440  10  11 

Fuel  and  gas  .  .  -  .  .     1,252    5    0 

Aent  and  taxes  ....  551  17  4 
Miscellaneous  (including  private  tuition, 
prize  books,  printing  and  stationery, 
carriage,  stamps,  travelling,  horse,  in- 
surance, &c.  &c.)  ....  1,332  16  1 
Drugs  and  surgical  instruments  (the 
medical  officer's  salary  is  included  in 
fixed  salaries)  -  -  -  -         48    5    9 

Repairing     and     replacing      furniture, 
crockery,  &c.       ..... 

(1)  Repairs  of  College  ... 
Exhibitions  and  scholarships 

(2)  New  buildings  -  -  -  . 
Payment  to  masters  .... 
Interest  on  College  bonds 


Paid  part  of  bond  debt 
Balance  carried  to  1864 


1,038  18  11 
■     1,284  13     I 

385    0    0 
1,746    2    3 
7,549  19    6 

866    0    0 

.    Ofi  /)  CO 

15 

4 

4,302 
.    3,000 

-    1,302 

9 
0 

9 

4 
0 

4 
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1864.  Re„_  G.  G. 

Bradley,  M.A. 

For  the  year  ending  31st  December  1864,  abovit  the  same  number  of  boys : —  

•'  ^  „  ,    16thMayl865. 

£     s.    a.  •' 

The  amount  of  yearly  receipt  from  pupils  was  -    27,224     6  3 

From  miscellaneous   sources,   including  payments  by 

pupils  towards  laundry  and  medical  expenses  -     1,915  12  4 

Received  from  persons  acquiring  rights  of  nomination  -     1,593    0  8 

Add  balance  of  1863  - 


The  expenditure  was,  — 

For  provisions,  stores,  and  board  wages 
Fixed  salaries  to  certain  of  the  officers    - 
Servants'  wages  and  liveries 
Laundry  expenses  -        -        -        -        - 
Fuel  and  gas  .  .  - 

Rent  and  taxes       .        -        . 
Miscellaneous  (including  private  tuition, 
prize  books,  printing  and  stationery, 
carriage,  stamps,  travelling,  horse,  in- 
surance, &c.  &c.)  -     1,407  12    2 
Drugs    and    surgical     instruments    (the 
medical  officer's  salary  is  included  in 
fixed  salaries)     -        -        -        .        -        108  13    3 
Repairing      and      replacing     furniture, 
crockery,  &c.    -             -            -  - 

(1)  Repairs  of  College  .        .        .        - 
Exhibitions  and  scholarships 

(2)  New  buildings       .        -        -        - 
Marlborough  Railway  Company   (shares 

therein)  .  .  -  - 

Payment  to  masters        .         -         -         - 
Interest  on  College  bonds 


30,732  19 

3 

-  1,302  9 

4 

32,035  8 

7 

£       s.    d. 

7,675  11  0 

1,871  0  0 

1,176  11  10 

439  9  10 

1,222  7  10 

536  16  7 

849  11 

1,727  13 

467  10 

536  12 

4 

7 

0 

11 

250  0 

7,514  19 

681  12 

0 
0 
6 

26,456    0  10 


6,579    7    9 
Paid  part  of  bond  debts 6,500    0    0 

Balance  carried  to  1865        -----  79    7" 
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Jtev.  W.  F.  jjev.  Waltek  Feancis  Short,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Short,  M.A. 

4171.  (Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  a  fellow  of  New  College  ? — Yes. 

lefliMay  1865.      4172.  You  have  I  believe  had  considerable  experience  in  the  education 

■    — — —  ■     of  boys  at  schools  ? — Yes,  ever  since  1 855  I  have  been  more  or  less 

working  in  schools. 

4173.  At  what  schools  ? — ^First  at  a  private  school  at  Windlesham, 
near  Bagshot,  in  Surrey  ;  secondly,  for  a  few  months  as  a  private  tutor  ; 
thirdly,  in  the  English  department  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birming- 
ham ;  fourthly,  as  third  classical  master  at  Rossall  School  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  finally  as  head  master  of  Oswestry  School. 

4174.  That  is  an  endowed  school  ? — Yes. 

41 75.  You  have  therefore  had  a  large  experience  of  schools  of  diflFerent 
descriptions  ? — ^Yes. 

4176.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  especially  to  the  subject  of  the 
:  endowed  schools  of  the  country,  and  to  any  modes  which  might  be  adopted 
to  make  them  more  generally  useful  than  they  are  present  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have  made  plans  whereby  I  think  they  might  really  be  made  of  use. 

4177.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Commission  the 
outlines  of  any  plans  that  occur  to  you  as  desirable  to  be  adopted  ? — I 
would  fix  in  each  disti'ict  on  some  centre,  the  school  to  be  decided  partly 
by  its  endowment,  partly  by  its  situation  and  fitness,  and  partly  of  course 
by  its  being  in  a  central  place. 

4178.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  some  existing  school  ? — 1. 
should  prefer  an  existing  school  if  possible. 

4179.  (Lord  Taunton.)  About  how  large  should  you  propose  that 
these  districts  should  be  ;  would  they  be  co-terminal  with  the  counties  ? 
— I  should  think  in  most  cases  smaller  than  the  coanties  ;  and  the 
smaller  schools  I  should  propose  to  utilise,  either  as  preparatory  schools 
for  this  school,  or,  in  cases  where  that  would  not  be  possible,  to  turn 
the  endowment  into  an  exhibition,  or  two  or  more  exhibitions  for  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  the  smaller  schools  belonged.  These  exhibitions 
would  enable  any  intelligent  boys  belonging  to  that  district  to  receive  a 
high  class  of  education,  almost  if  not  entirely  free  of  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  evil  would  be  avoided  ;  for  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
great  evil  that  these  endowed  schools,  intended,  so  to  say,  as  Latin 
schools,  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  saving  the  parish  or  district 
from  educating  their  own  poor,  as  I  conceive  they  are  bound  to  do,  in 
the  ordinary  national  school  education,  of  reading,  writing,  and  so  on. 

4180.  This  central  school  by  your  plan  would  be  a  sort  of  college  that 
would  be  fed  by  the  preparatory  schools,  which  would  also  be  endowed, 
scattered  over  the  district  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  my  plan. 

4181.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  expense  for 
board  and  tuition  for  a  boy  at  the  central  school  ? — I  am  speaking  from 
my  own  experience.  1  am  sure  it  may  be  done  for  under  40Z.  I  cannot 
speak  with  regard  to  the  buildings,  but  if  you  have  any  buildings  to 
start  with,  the  yearly  expense  of  a  boy  is  considerably  under  40/. 

4182.  If  the  yearly  expense  of  a  boy  is  as  much  as  40/.  would  not 
that  exclude  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and  of  small  tradesmen,  and  the 
great  majority  of  boys  that  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  middle 
class  ? — Yes.  When  I  say  40/.,  I  am  putting  it  at  the  maximum.  Li 
my  own  school  I  could  keep  a  boy  really  well — ^almost  luxuriously — for 
rather  under  30/.,  paying  all  expenses  of  masters,  servants,  and  such 
things. 

4183.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  many  schools  that  have  been 
recently  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes  in  different 
parts  of  England,  it  has  been  thought  that  23/.  or  24/.  is  about  as  much 
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as  they  could  be  expected  to  pay  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  rather  a  lower  -^^^  W'F. 
scale  of  feeding  than  perhaps  I  have  ever  come  in  the  way  of  ;  but  I  ^*'"''>  ^^^ 
have  no  doubt  it  could  be  done.  1 6th Mavises 

4184.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  were  desired  to  establish  a  system         ^^        * 
of  education  really  available  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  country,  it 

would  be  desirable  that  the  expenses  should  not  go  much  beyond  or  at 
all  beyond  231.  or  24?.,  and  that  if  it  did  you  would  shut  the  door 
against  the  great  majority  ? — I  think  it  would  do  so  less  really  than  is 
generally  fancied.  The  expense  of  a  boy  to  his  father,  whilst  at  home, 
is  something  considerable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  even  supposing 
him  to  cost  such  a  large  sum  as  30/.  a  year,  the  additional  expense  would 
■be  comparatively  slight ;  and  that  I  should  propose  to  cover  entirely  by 
these  yearly  exhibitions. 

4185.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  pupils 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  endowment  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  assistance  of  education  ? — Yes  ;  it  must  depend  more  or 
less  upon  that,  but  I  do  not  think  the  central  schools  need  depend  on 
their  endowments  for  their  principal  support.  I  should  wish  to  make 
them  as  far  as  possible  self  supporting. 

4186.  I  suppose  you  would  desire  that  these  central  schools  should 
give  a  sound  education,  adapted  for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  to 
the  middle  classes  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is,  speaking  generally,  I  would 
have  them  like  all  the  modern  schools,  with  their  two  sides ;  their 
modern  side  and  their  classical  side,  so  that  the  lower  classes  should 
be  able,  if  fit  for  it,  and  if  their  friends  and  themselves  desired  it,  to  re- 
ceive a  higher  kind  of  education,  if  necessary  to  go  on  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  to  get  exhibitions,  and  such  things,  there. 

4187.  Under  what  general  system  of  local  control  and  direction  do 
you  propose  to  place  these  schools  ?  —  I  should  prefer  a  county 
board  consisting  of  landowners  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
whoever  they  might  be  ;  the  squires  of  the  county,  so  to  say,  with  a 
certain  sprinkling  perhaps  of  the  clergy  ;  though  I  do  not  think  that 
the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  make  very  good  managers  in  such  matters. 

4188.  How  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  religions  diflSculty  ?  I 
presume  you  would  wish  these  schools,  as  they  are  to  have  a  national 
character,  to  be  available  for  the  children  of  Dissenting  parents  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Certainly. 

41 89.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  conducting  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  might  secure  a  good  religious  education 
to  the  children,  and  that  they  wouH  be  available  also  for  the  children 
both  of  Dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
quite  possible.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  Church  of  England  teaching  the  children  of  Dissenters  is  very 
much  exaggerated.  I  have  never  in  a  single  case  had  any  difficulty, 
though  I  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  Dissenters  under  me. 

4190.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  difficulties  are  generally  better 
got  over  by  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  the  master,  rather  than  by 
any  very  strict  system  of  rules  on  the  subject  ? — ^I  should  say  so, 
decidedly  ;  that  it  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  question  of  management  on 
the  part  of  the  master. 

4191.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an  injudicious 
master  to  make  the  question  of  religious  instruction  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
cord, and  in  fact  an  obstacle  to  the  education  of  children  whose  parents 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  probably  to  have  such  general  rules  as  should  prevent  his 
being  able  to  do  that,  if  such  rules  were  possible.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  prepared  to  suggest  a  rule. 
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■JRev.  W.  F.         4192.  You  think  that  it  ■would  not  be  impossible  to  frame  some  general 

Short,  M.A.    rules  under  which,  with  a  discreet  master,  there  would  really  be  no 

,71  difficulty  in  the  question  of  religious  teaching  ? — I  think  not.     I  think 

^        ■  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  frame  such  rules.    I  do  not  think  there 

would  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

4193.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  know  the  school  of  Mr.  Woodard, 
at  Hurstpierpoint  ? — ^No,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

4194.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  he  is  able  to  carry  on  that 
school  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  23/.  or  24/.  a  year  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  managed  ;  but  knowing  something  of  the  school  at  Bloxham, 
Oxfordshire,  Mr.  Egerton  being  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  I  know  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  it  for  that  amount,  or  for  very  little  more  than  that. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  keep  of  the  boys  can  be  managed  for  much  less 
than  that,  but  I  do  not  see  quite  how  the  servants  and  masters  are  paid. 

4195.  Is  it  your  view  that  schools  must,  generally  speaking,  be 
started  by  subscription,  and  afterwards  left  to  be  supported  by  the  pay- 
ments of  the  parents,  and  by  those  endowments  ? — Yes. 

4196.  One  sum  to  be  raised  once  for  all  ? — Yes. 

4197.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  course  of  instruction  which 
would  be  suitable  equally  for  town  and  country  boys,  for  the  children  of 
farmers,  and  for  the  children  of  town  shopkeepei's  ? — There  would  be 
the  two  sides  from  which  to  take  their  choice.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  education  for  aU  ought  to  be  distinctly  the  same;  after  a  certain  point 
they  would  divide  ;  they  would  take  their  choice  of  the  particular  class 
to  which  they  felt  themselves  suited,  the  modern  side  or  the  classical 
side. 

4198.  I  presume  your  opinion  would  be  that  for  the  most  part  that 
would  be  at  about  the  age  of  16,  if  not  earlier  ? — The  time  of  the 
choice  would  vary  according  to  the  boy,  from  1 1  to  14. 

4199.  Such  a  school  would  only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  send  boys 
to  the  universities  ? — I  should  think  more  largely  considerably  than  is 
done  at  present.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  school  at  Oswestry,  it  is  send- 
ing more  boys  to  the  university  than  it  has  done  for  some  time. 

4200.  You  would  take  a  district  of  endowed  schools  ;  you  would 
fix  ou  one  central  school  in  that  district  to  be  the  central  school  for 
your  purpose  ;  and  from  each  separate  endowment  you  would  take  a 
certain  proportion  towards  the  expenses  of  the  central  school? — Yes, 
I  think  so,  if  necessary. 

4201.  You  would  tax  each  of  the  endowed  schools  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  district  ? — Yes. 

4202.  How  would  you  apply  that  quota  from  each  school  ;  the  part 
which  goes  directly  to  the  central  school  ? — According  to  my  theory, 
I  imao-ine  that  but  a  very  small  quota  from  each  would  be  necessary.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  applied  in  supporting  better  masters  ;  you  would 
be  able  to  afford  better  masters  in  consequence  ;  you  would  have  a 
larger  endowment  whereby  you  could  afibrd  to  pay  them  better. 

4203.  To  go  towards  the  establishment  expenses  ? — Yes. 

4204.  Then  the  larger  fraction  of  the  endowment  of  the  separate 
school  would  still  go  towards  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  in  that  school  ? 

—Yes. 

4205.  You  would  have  them  give  exhibitions  for  the  best  boys  from 

each  school  ? — Yes. 

4206.  The  central  school  would  be  partly  filled  in  that  way ;  but 
besides  exhibitioners  do  you  propose  to  have  the  central  school  open  to 
the  whole  country  ? — Most  certainly.  I  think  it  most  important  that 
there  should  be  that  element  of  boys  whose  parents  pay  for  them. 
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4207.  The  religious  difSculty  you  think  can  be  overcome  by  a  judi-     Bev.  W.F. 
cious  master  ;  do  you  think  boys  could  be  admitted  who  were  Roman     Short,  M.A. 

Catholics,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  so  on  ? — ^I  suppose  each  

particular  case  would  h.ave  more  or  less  to  be  dealt  with  separately.         16th May  1865. 

4208.  Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  teaching  Quaker  children  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  Quaker.  I  have  hsS,  I  believe,  in  the 
same  class,  a  Unitarian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Jew. 

4209.  What  sort  of  religious  teaching  was  there  ? — There  I  con- 
fess it  was  more  religious  information  than  instruction.  In  some 
lessons  the  Jew  for  instance  naturally  could  not  join  ;  he  could  only 
join  in  Old  Testament  History  and  the  natural  lessons  derived  from 
that. 

4210.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  can  be  so  presented  to  the  public 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  the  general  school  of  the  whole  district,  still  pre- 
serving its  religious  character  ;  the  question  being,  not  only  what  a 
master  could  really  do,  but  what  the  public  would  believe'  that  he  could 
do  ? — I  think  it  is  possible,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  1 
should  propose  to  present  it. 

4211.  Do  you  think  the  Established  Church  could  be  so  far  allowed 
a  prerogative,  as  being  the  Established  Church,  that  it  might  be  made  a 
condition  that  the  master  should  always  be  a  clergyman  or  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — T  think,  considering  that  we  have  a 
national  church,  it  would  be  distinctly  desirable  that  these  schools, 
which  are  of  course  essentially  national,  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  though 
in  most  cases  I  should  think  it  desirable,  that  he  should  be  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England. 

4212.  Do  you  apprehend  that,  with  a  due  amount  of  precaution 
as  to  religious  freedom,  those  schools  might  be  founded  with  the 
condition  that  the  head  of  them  should  be  always  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — 1  cannot  speak  except  of  the  district  with 
which  I  have  had  to  do,  but  there  I  should  say  it  would  distinctly  be 
accepted  ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  th.in  accepted  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  I  am  speaking  of — that  of  Oswestry  ;  and  I  should  say  also  that 
of  Birmingham  more  or  less  would  distinctly  prefer  that  that  should 
be  a  condition. 

4213.  {Sir  S.  Northcote^  Would  you  contemplate  that  there  should 
be  day  boys  in  these  central  schools,  or  that  they  should  all  be  boarders  ? 
— ^I  should  prefer  that  they  should  be  all  boarders,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  great  objection  to  there  being  day  boys. 

4214.  Supposing  day  boys  to  be  admitted,  would  not  that  give  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  residejits  in  the  place  where  the  central  school 
was  established  over  the  other  schools  ? — It  certainly  would  give  them 
an  advantage. 

4215.  Do  you  not  think  it  would,  cause  dissatisfaction  if  the  endow- 
ments which  apparently  belonged  to  the  smaller  place,  were  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  central  place  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  danger  of 
such  an  objection,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over  that ;  for  instance,  requiring  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  where  the  central  school  was  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
the  day  boys  instead  of  having  their  education  entirely  free  as  prac- 
tically the  exhibitioners  do  have  it. 

4216.  Would  it  amount  to  this  :  that  the  charge  to  dayboys  would  in 
many  cases  be  raised  above  what  it  is  at  present  ? — I  daresay  it  would 
in  many  cases.  It  would  not  necessarily  in  one  or  two  schools  that  I 
know. 

4217.  Have  you  considered  about  how  many  of  such  schools  you 
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^"^  ^^'     ^°^^  ^^'^^  ^°^  England  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  have,  I  hare  hardly  had 
■gftoirt,  jMul.    timg_     J  fjayg  jjot  divided  England  at  all  into  districts,  it  would  iiep^d: 
lethMay  1865.  ^^°  ^°  much  on  the  population  of  the  different  districts. 

'      4218.  {Lord  Taunton.)  These  endowments  are  very  unequally  scat- 
tered ? — Yes. 

4219.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  you  would  wish  to  see  is  a  general 
compulsory  measure  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4220.  You  would  take  possession  of  the  endowments  ? — ^Yes. 

4221.  (iSiV  S.  Northcote.)  Would  yon  keep  the  endowments  as  neariy 
as  possible  to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  or  would  you  allow  endowr 
ments  for,  we  wiU  say,  Lancashire,  to  be  applied  in  Northumberland  1; — 
I  should  prefer  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country.  Whether  it  would  be  always  fair  to  the  rest  of 
England  to  do  so  I  hardly  know,  because,  as  has  been  said,  the  endow- 
ments are  .variously  scattered,  in.  some  places  being  very  much  larger, 
and  more  numerous  than  others. 

4222.  Would  you  treat  these  endowments  as  being  on  the  footing  of 
national  or  local  endowments  ? — As  national  endowments  ;  at  the  same^ 
time  considering  that  local  interests  had  a  very  decided  right  to  be 
strongly  represented  in  dealing  with  them. 

'4223.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Have  you  considered  how  many  schools  you 
would  put  together  in  that  sort  of  way,  or  would  you  make  your 
districts  irrespective  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  simply  dependent  on 
the  area  ? — Dependent  on  the  area  and  the  number  of  the  population  ; 
not  necessarily  on  the  number  of  schools. 

4224.  What  would  you  do  then  in  cases  where  the  endowment  con-j 
sisted  of  nothing  but  the  buildings,  which  is  the  case  in  a  good  many; 
schools  ? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  unless  you  would  sell  them  and 
make  what  money  you  could  out  of  them. 

4225.  Have  you  thought  of  what  you  would  do  with  very  small 
endowments.  There  are  several  grammar  schools,  for  example,  the 
endowment  of  which  is  10/.  a  year  besides  the  buildings  ? — With  the 
buildings  that  endowment  would  be  made  up  probably  to,  we  will  say,. 
30/.  a  year.  That  30/.  a  year  would  supply  a  scholarship,  or  would 
probably  be  sufficient  for  two  exhibitions  a  year.  •> 

4226.  Have  you  considered  how  you  would  select  the  board  which: 
you  propose  to  govern  this  central  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  should  be 
selected  from  the  landowners,  or  persons  of  influence  ;  not  necessarily^ 
landowners  in  each  particular  district,  each  county  as  it  were  being, 
represented  by  one  or  more  members  from  each  of  the  several  districts.. 

4227.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that ;  I  meant  how  would  you  select  them 
from  these  districts  ;  who  is  to  select  them  ? — ^I  should  have  thought 
that  they  should  be  selected  by  a  central  board. 

4228.  By  a  Government  board  ? — By  a  Government  board  j  I  should: 
suppose  all  these  councils  as  liable  to  check  from  a  central  board  which 
should  be  a  Government  board. 

4229.  The  Charity  Commission  ? — Yes. 

4230.  But  you  did  not  say  before  that  the  Charity  Commission  was. 
actually  to  appoint  these  boards  ? — No. 

4231.  Would  it  meet  your  views,  for  instance,  if  those  boards  were> 
elected  by  the  present  boards,  each  board  of  trustees  electing  a  member.?;- 
— That  would  be  a  very  good  way  to  begin  ;  it  would  be  a  very  good, 
way  at  present  I  should  think,  because  it  would  probably  satisfy  the 
local  interests  more  than  any  other  system. 

4232.  You  have  not  thought  of  any  particular  way  of  electing  them  ?' 
—No. 

I  4233.  Some  of  the  schools  you  proposed  should  be  left  and  not  turned 
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into  exhibitions.  Do  you  contemplate  putting  them  in  any  way  under  Heo.  W.F.- 
the  authority  of  the  central  board  of  the  district  ? — You  refer  to  those.  Short,  M.'A) 
that  I  should  propose  to  be  left  as  preparatory  schools.  ,  .  .  . 

4234.  Yes  ;  or  at  any  rate  in  a  secondary  position. — Yes  ;  I  should  16thMayl889.- 
distinctly  wish  to  put  the  whole,  so  to  speak,  of  the  charitable  education      """""""* 
of  the  district  under  the  craitral  board  of  the  district. 

4236.  Have  you  thought  of  any  special  instructions  that  you  would 
give  to  this  board  by  law.  Would  you  require  this  board  to  see  that 
these  schools  were  regularly  inspected  and  examined,  or  would  you 
leave  that  to  themselves  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  it  might  be  very  desirable  that 
the  board  should  have  the  power,  but  the  more  power  and  the  more 
work  you  give  them  the  less  likely  they  are,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  efficient 
boards  ;  the  more  likely  their  work  is  to  be  neglected  ;  therefore,  I 
should  not  like  to  insist  on  their  being  bound  to  inspect  the  schools. 

4236.  Not  to  inspect  the  schools  themselves,  but  to  appoint  inspectors, 
and  have  the  schools  inspected  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

4237.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  this, 
or  that  they  should  be  required  to  do  it  ? — ^I  think  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

4238.  Would  you  have  such  examiners  or  inspectors  paid  by  per- 
centage on  the  endowments,  or  by  the  Government,  or  in  what  way  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  best  way. 

4239.  (  Lord  Lyttelton.')  Would  there  not  necessarily  be  some  expense, 
or  delay,  or  ooth,  arising  from  the  vested  interests  of  existing  school- 
masters, many  of  whom  now  receive  for  themselves  the  greater  part  of 
these  endowments  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  measure  which  must  be  carried 
gradually.  In  some  way  or  other  they  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  it  can 
only  be  done  gradually. 

4240.  It  would  not  last  beyond  the  existing  lives  ? — ^No. 

■  4241.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  In  case  buildings  are  provided  and 
masters'  salaries  met  by  endowments,  or  by  some  other  means^  what 
then  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  annual  average  cost  of  board  and 
lodging  in  these  schools  ? — I  can  hardly  say  otherwise  than  by  appealing 
to  the  case  of  my  own  boys,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  perhaps 
fed  on  rather  a  better  scale  than  would  be  necessary  in,  certainly,  some 
of  these  schools.  The  mere  cost  of  board  and  lodging  was  certainly  not 
more  than  23Z.  or  at  most  24^. 

4242.  Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  would  depend  on  the  number 
of  boys  under  one  i"oof  ? — Yes  ;  it  must  depend  very  much  on  that.  I 
include  sei-vants,  and  all  expenses  such  as  plate,  fuel,  and  lighting. 

4243.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Not  house  rent  ? — No,  I  have  put  it  at  the: 
very  highest  sum. 

4244.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.')  Would  you  be  prepared  in  some  cases 
altogether  to  appropriate  existing  endowments  towards  the  purposes  of 
these  central  schools  ? — If  there  were  not  sufficient  local  claims  to  make 
the  exhibitions  necessary,  I  should. 

4245.  In  such  cases  would  you  be  disposed  to  recommend  by  way  of 
compensation  to  -the  localities  from  which  such  endowments  would  be 
taken,  certain  local  advantages,  in  the  way  of  exhibitions,  or  free  nomi- 
nations after  competitive  examinations,  so  as  to  remove  any  difficulty  or 
jealousy  which  might  be  felt  in  particular  places  ? — There  would  be 
ordinarily  exhibitions;  but  I  perhaps  haidly  understand  the  drift  of 
yoxff  question. 

4246.  My  meaning  is  this  ;  supposing  you  take  away  an  endowment 
from  a  particular  town,  how  would  you  meet  the  possible  disappointment 
and  jealousy  in  that  place  ;  would  you  be  prepared  to  meet'  it  by  com- 
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Sev.  W.  F.     pensating  that  place  in  the  way  of  special  exhibitions,  or  free  nomina- 
ShoH,  M.A.    tions  to  the  schools  after  a  competitive  examination  ? — ^My  scheme  would 
i6thM     ^isfiii  "'^  *°  S'^®  these  exhibitions  to  the  central  school,  to  use  up  the  endow- 
■  ments  in  giving  exhibitions  to  the  central  school. 

4247.  But  would  the  localities  from  which  the  endowments  were 
taken  have  any  prior  claim  on  those  exhibitions  ? — ^Distinctly  ;  I  should 
wish  that  there  should  be  a  competitive  examination,  and  that  the  locality 
should  have  a  prior  claim. 

4248.  Could  you  suggest  any  methods  for  encouraging  promising  boys 
of  the  peasant  and  artisan  class  to  come  to  these  schools  that  they  might 
raise  themselves  in  life  through  getting  a  superior  education  ? — These 
exhibitions  would  pay  for  them  if  they  showed  themselves  to  be  of  such 
merit  as  to  be  worth  bringing  forward. 

4249.  But  beyond  that  would  you  recommend  a  certain  number  of 
free  nominations  or  exhibitions  for  boys  educated  in  National  schools, 
to  be  competed  for  by  such  boys  annually  ? — ^What  I  should  look  to 
would  be  that  many  of  those  who  did  compete  for  the  exhibitions 
would  very  likely  come  from  the  highest  classes  in  the  national  schools. 
I  quite  look  to  supplying  those  exhibitions  from  the  lower  classes  as 
well  as  the  higher  classes. 

4250.  But  by  way  of  giving  special  opportunities  to  boys  in  national 
schools  would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  that  certain  exhibitions 
or  free  nominations  should  be  confined  to  boys  educated  in  national 
schools  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

4251.  What  do  you  propose  to  be  the  quarterly  fees  of  day  boys  at 
such  schools  ? — That  is  a  detail  as  to  which,  though  I  have  considered 
it  in  particular  cases,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  give  a  general  answer 
upon.  For  the  day  boys  upon  the  Foundation  I  have  myself  always 
charged  a  guinea  a  quarter  with  certain  extra  charges. 

4252.  How  would  you  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
schools  and  grammar  schools  above  them,  and  national  schools  below 
them  ? — ^I  should  wish  to  make  these  schools  quite  as  high  in  their 
education,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  as  high,  as  the  large  proprietary 
schools.  I  should  wish  them  to  be  such  schools  as  Marlborough  as  far 
as  possible.  I  may  say  as  high  as  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Kossall, 
and  other  schools  of  that  class. 

4253.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  stop  short  of  the  highest  schools, 
such  as  Eton  and  Harrow  ? — I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  education 
at  Marlborough  is  inferior  to  that  of  Eton. 

4254.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Would  you  wish  these  schools  to  take 
altogether  the  place  of  so-called  grammar  schools  ? — ^You  mean  of  large 
schools  ? 

4255.  These  district  schools  of  which  we  are  speaking. — ^I  imagine 
they  would  do  it  in  time. 

4256.  And  not  be  merely  supplementary  to  grammar  schools  ? — 
Distinctly  not  supplementary  to  grammar  schools,  but  to  be  the  system 
of  national  education  for  the  middle  classes. 

4257.  Do  you  at  all  comprehend  in  your  scheme  of  middle-class 
schools  arrangements  for  girls  ? — No  ;  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
that. 

4258.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  In  those  schools  that  you  would  not  abolish, 
but  which  you  would  tax  for  the  support  of  these  district  schools,  what 
would  be  the  kind  of  education  that  you  would  endeavour  to  promote  ? 
— As  far  as  possible  an  education  which  should  be  a  preparatory 
education  for  the  larger  schools. 

4259.  But  still  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  majority  of 
the  boys  who  would  derive  no  other  education  but  such  as  they  got 
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from  these  schools  ? — Yes  ;  I  imagine  they  would  be  something  like     Bev.  W.  F. 
what  one  calls  commercial  schools,  giving  facilities  for  a  certain  amount    Short,  M.A. 

of  higher  education.    I  imagine  that  their  teaching  would  be  of  the         

same  nature  as  that  of  the  higher  schools,  but  it  would  not  proceed  so  ^^"t  May  1865. 
far. 

4260.  It  would  embrace  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements 
of  mathematics  ? — ^Yes. 

4261.  Some  Latin  ? — If  necessary.  If  a  boy  is  intended  to  pass  on 
to  the  higher  school,  decidedly  so.  If  he  is  not  I  do  not  think  it 
necessarily  need  include  Latin. 

4262.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  denude  the  spot  in  which  this  tri- 
butary school  happened  to  be  placed  of  an  education  in  Latin  ? — There 
would  be  still  the  opportunity  for  this  tributary  school  to  pass  on 
pupils  to  the  higher  central  school. 

4263.  But  then  they  must  either  pay  their  expenses  entirely  at  this 
central  school,  or  they  must  have  displayed  sufficient  ability  to  be 
passed  on  free  of  expense  ;  and  of  course  the  latter  number  must  hi 
limited  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  imagine  that  they  would  be  limited,  but  they  will  bo 
the  only  ones  to  whom  probably  it  will  do  any  good  to  give  the  advan- 
tages of  that  higher  education. 

4264.  So  that  in  truth  what  we  may  call  the  tributary  school  in 
regard  to  this  education  would  not  be  very  much  if  at  all  above,  in  the 
scale  of  its  education,  the  British  and  national  schools  ? — There  is  one 
subject  which  I  would  certainly  have  taught,  which  would  not  be 
taught  at  the  British  school ;  that  is  modern  languages. 

4265.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  They  are  not  much  above  those  schools  now 
in  many  cases  ? — Below  them  very  often.  I  would  not  wish  them  to 
be  much  above  them. 

4266.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  In  those  cases  where  you  contem- 
plated a  small  endowment  being  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  school 
buildings  sold  and  converted  into  an  exhibition,  where  do  you  suppose 
that  the  boys  who  were  to  get  these  exhibitions  are  to  receive  their 
preliminary  education  ? — In  the  national  schools  of  the  district. 

4267.  (Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  stated  that  you  think  that  board 
and  lodging  could  be  given,  for  I  think  you  said  23/.,  you  were  speaking 
of  the  present  prices  ? — Yes  ;  quite  so.  What  the  actual  cost  may 
have  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  cannot  say. 

4268.  What  number  do  you  assume  to  make  such  a  rate  of  payment 
possible  ? — It  can  certainly  be  done  if  the  boys  are  over  twenty. 

4269.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  lowest  rate  per  head  at  which  a  sound  education  can 
be  fiiven  at  one  of  your  district  schools  for  education  only  ? — I  cannot 
saycxactly.  It  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  numbers  ;  but  if  the 
numbers  were  adequate  it  might  be  done  for  from  51.  to  lOl.  a  head. 

4270.  What  do  you  call  adequate  numbers  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  what 
numbers  would  exactly  be  necessary. 

4271.  Are  you  speaking  of  anything  less  than  a  hundred  ? — ^Yes, 
I  am  speaking  now  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred. 

4272.  In  stating  51.  as  the  sum  which  you  think  might  be  charged 
for  education,  are  you  assuming  that  the  masters  will  have  other  sources 
of  income  than  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the  school  fee  of  51. 
a  year  ? — Yes  ;  distinctly. 

4273.  Will  you  state  what  those  sources  of  income  would  be  r — In 
the  keeping  of  boarding-houses. 

4274.  Do  you  assume  some  endowment  ? — ^Yes,  I  consider  that  the 
51.  probably  may  come  out  of  the  endowment. 

11643.  E  e 
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Rev.W.  F.        4275.  Then  you  would  reckon  upon  the  education  being  provided  by 
Short,  M.A.    ^  school  fee  of  51.  for  education,  and  the  profits  of  the  boarding  ? — ^Yes. 
l6thMa7^i865       4276.  In  stating  231.  for  board  and  lodging,  do  you  include  or  exclude 
■         -^        '  profit  ? — I  exclude  profit. 

4277.  What  rate  of  profit  do  you  think  would  be  adequate  to  induce 
a  master  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  keeping  a  house,  and  for  the  risk 
which  it  would  involve  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say.. 
'  4278.  Would  you  put  it  at  less  than  17Z.  in  addition  to  the  231.  ?-^~l 
should  distinctly  put  it  at  less  than  that,  my  briginal  idea  was  10/. 

4279.  That  would  bring  the  cost  of  education  tb  38/.  ? — Yes. 

4280.  Should  you  fix  the  fee  for  the  day  boys  as  low  as  5/.,  ox  would 
you  charge  something  more  to  the  day  boys,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  profit  made  out  of  their  board  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
generally  desirable  to  charge  them  more  than  51.,  as  I  have  always  done 
in  my  own  case,  unless  they  had  a  special  claim  on  the  school. 

4281.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
objection,  supposing  these  districts  were  counties,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  to  appealing  to  the  gentry  and  persons  of  fortune  within  the  county, 
to  assist,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  donations,  the  county  school  ? 
— ^At  the  first  starting  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  I  had  it  in  view 
when  I  first  thought  of  the  scheme.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
county  gently  are  extremely  willing  to  be  liberal  in  such  matters. 

4282.  You  are  quite  aware  that  in  Suffolk,  and  I  believe  in  other 
places,  the  gentry  have  subscribed  very  large  sums  to  set  on  foot  a 
county  school  of  middle-class  education  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but 
I  can  speak  of  what  the  subscriptions  were  that  the  neighbourhood  gave 
to  me  when  I  was  building  my  school  chapel  at  Oswestry. 

4283.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  was  the  amount  ? — I  cannot  tell  exactly, 
but  one  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  me  50Z.  It  cost  something 
like  1,500Z.  altogether,  out  of  which  half  at  least  was  paid  by  the  neigh- 
bours. 

4284.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  There  is  this  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  contributions,  that  whereas  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
a  sum  contributed  at  :first  to  start  the  school,  it' would  be  giving  it  too 
much  the  character  of  dependence  if  any- part  of  the  current  ordinaiy 
expenses  were  borne  by  the  subscriptions  of  othel's  ? — Yes,  I  think  soi 

4285. .  (Mr.  Acland.)  If  you  expended  the  smaU.  endowments  on  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  of  the  central  school,  and  on  exhibitions  for  the 
selected  few  from  the  smaller  places,  how  would  you  provide  for  the 
liberal  training  of  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  smaU  towns  ? — I 
think  in  the  small  towns'  a  middle-class  school  may  invariably  be  made 
self-supporting. 

4286.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  difl&culty  of 
providing  self-supporting  schools  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
especially,  will  you  explain  in  any  detail  that  you  may  be  able  to  do, 
how  to  make  these  schools  self-supporting  i' — I  can  only  give  instances. 
I  can  only  say  that  instances  have  come  before  me  where  exactly  the 
sort  of  school  which  I  imagine  these  would  be  that  I  wish  to  esta- 
blish was  entirely  self-supporting  ;  where  there  was  no  endowment  ; 
where  rent  was.  paid  by  the  master  for  his  house,  and  where  he  had 
principally  day  boys. 

4287.  Will  you  give  us  the  facts  ? — There  was  a  school  in  Oswestry, 
from  which,  in  many  instances,  the  better  boyS  came  to  my  school. 

4288.  What  was  the  rate  of  payment  at  that  school  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  it  was  something  verj'low,  for  the  next  class  to  those  who  went 
to  the  Oswestry  school  went  to  this  school. 

4289.  What  was  the  previous  educational  system  or  social  status  of 
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the  mastei'  ? — I  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  trained  master,  but  I  cannot  Rev.  W.  F. 
tell  you  with  certainty,  for  he  left  very  shortly  after  I  went  there.  I  Short,  MjL 
never  came  in  personal  contact  with  him.  ~ — 

4290.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  paid  more  or  less  than  II,  a  quarter  ?  ^^th  May  1865. 
— My  opinion  is  that  they  paid  rather  moi-e,  but  very  little  more ;  it 

may  have  been  30s.,  but  I  cannot  tell  you. 

4291.  In  a  country  town  of  small  size  how  would  that4Z.  a  year  give 
you  a  self-supporting  school  ? — I  can  only  say  this,  it  gave  a  man  160/. 
a  year,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  is  considerably  more  than  a 
national  schoolmaster  would  have. 

4292.  You  presume  that  there  were  as  many  as  40  tradesmen's  sons 
in  the  school. — Yes. 

4293.  Is  not  that  probably  more  than  you  would  be  able  to  have  in 
a  great  number  of  small  market  towns,  which  have  now,  in  many  cases, 
small  endowed  grammar  schools  ? — ^In  this  case,  Oswestry  is  a  very 
small  town,  and  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tradesmen  s  sons  came 
to  the  endowed  school.  I  think  there  Were,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  at 
least  40  always  in  attendance  at  this  school.  I  believe  I  am  putting 
it  very  much  below  the  mark. 

4294.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to'  cdrry  on  in  any. such  tributary 
school  such  an  education  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  smaller  trades- 
men, coupled  with  a  preparatory  education,  with  a  view  to  your  district 
school  ? — I  should  think  it  quite  possible. 

4295.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  When  you  were  the  master  of  the  Oswestry 
grammar  school,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  education  of  the  boys  who 
came  to  you,  who  had  been  in  the  private  schools  you  were  describing  ? 
Was  their  preparation  such  as  was  likely  to  give  you  a  favourable 
opinion,  of  the  schools  that  they  had  previously  attended  ? — Very  much 
so.  Some  good  mathematical  boys  came  to  me  from  this  school  ;  they 
came  as  young  boys  from  the  school  ;  but  they  were  always,  in 
mathematics  especially,  well  grounded.  The  master  was  a  Dissenter  ;  I 
knew  very  little  of  him. 

4296-  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  spoke  of  the  importance  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  humbler  middle  classes,  and  even  to  the  artizan  classes,  of 
rising  by  means  of  education  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  parents  to  a 
higher  one  ;  you  think  that  such  opportunities  could  be  given  in 
these  smaller  schools,  consistently  with  a  commercial  education  ? — 
Yes. 

4297.  But  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
and  any  other  subjects  that  you  might  think  desirable  to  prepare  for  at 
an  early  age,  or  do  you  think  it  possible  to  postpone  these  branches  of 
education  till  the  boy  reached  the  grammar  school  as  an  exhibitioner  ? 
— It  might  possibly  be  done,  but  very  often  to  the  injury  of  the  boy's 
education  I  think. 

4298.  Can  you  state  from  your  experience  to  what  age  you  think  a 
boy  rising  from  the  lower  stratum  of  society,  and  being  capable  of 
university  or  grammar  school  training,  ought  to  begin  Latin  ? — He 
ought  to  begin  it  not  later  than  10  or  II,  but  I  have  known  instances 
of  boys  beginning  at  the  age  of  14  or  even  15,  and  distinguishing  them- 
selves ;  but  those  were  special  instances. 

4299.  You,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  these  district  schools,  contemplate 
a  considerable  proportion  preparing  for  the  universities  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  large 
proportion. 

4300.  I  think  you  said  something,  which  implied  an  expectation  on 
your  part  that  the  number  of  boys,  who,  under  better  management  than 
we  have  now,  might  reach  the  universities,  likely  to  increase  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so. 

Ee  2 
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Sev.  W.F.         4301.  Can  you  give  any  ground  for  that  expectation  at  all  ? — The 
Short,  M.A,    tQ^yjj  ijoyg  ■^}iQ  came  to  my  school  at  Oswestry  when  I  left  the  school, 
I6th  Mar  1865  "^^^^  looking,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  were  looking,  to  going  to 
^  '  the  university. 

4302.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations  on  such  schools  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  some  of 
my  pupils  have  at  different  times  gone  in,  but  I  have  never  prepared 
them  for  it,  and  never  professed  to  prepare  for  it. 

4303.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  exhibitions  at  Oswestry  ? — No  ; 
none  whatever. 

4304.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  those  exami- 
nations have  tended  to  increase  the  stream  of  candidates  to  the  univer- 
sity ? — Merely  from  hearsay.  I  am  told  that  there  are  many  men  at 
the  university  who  have  previously  passed  through  those  examinations. 

4305.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  know  what  is  the  income  arising  from 
Oswestry  School  ? — It  was  293Z.,  besides  the  house  and  five  acres 
round  it. 

4306.  Do  the  foundation  boys  pay  anything  for  their  education  there? 
—They  paid  one  guinea  a  quarter. 

4307.  Supposing  there  were  a  central  school  established  at  Shrews- 
bury, or  any  nearer  place — supposing  it  were  in  a  county  town,  how 
many  of  those  boys  who  get  their  education  for  four  guineas  a  year  at 
Oswestry  do  you  suppose  would  go  to  it  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  they 
went  to  it  as  exhibitioners,  of  course  all  the  cleverer  and  more  diligent 
of  them  would  go. 

4308.  How  many  foundation  boys  are  there  at  Oswestry  ? — When  I 
left,  I  think  there  were  27,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

4309.  What  proportion  of  the  27  do  you  think  it  probable  would  go 
to  the  central  school  at  such  a  distance  ?  Supposing  the  distance  were 
12  miles  from  home,  do  you  think  any  large  propoi-tion  would  go  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  a  large  proportion  would  go.  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  half  at  least  might  be  expected  to  go,  but  I  have  no' data  on  which 
to  speak. 

4310.  Then  the  other  half  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
foundation  school  ? — ^Yes,  those  that  did  not  go  would  be. 

4311.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  a 
subject  which  we  have  had  some  evidence  upon,  viz.,  whether  any  sys- 
tem of  certificates  could,  with  advantage,  be  devised  for  masters,  either 
optional  or  compulsory,  and  whether  any  system  of  inspection  of  schools, 
optional  or  compulsory,  could  with  advantage  be  adopted  ? — I  have 
turned  my  attention  very  slightly  to  those  subjects.  But  with  regard  to 
certificates,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  pity  to  adopt  that  system 
with  reference  to  the  class  of  masters  whom  I  should  wish  to  see  in 
charge  of  these  schools. 

4312.  But  speaking  more  generally,  with  regard  to  private  schools 
and  all  other  schools  throughout  the  country,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  or  not  that  there  should  be  any  system  of  certificates,  and 
any  system  of  inspection  devised  with  regard  to  them  ? — I  think  the 
system  of  inspection,  if  properly  arranged,  might  be  very  desirable,  but 
I  should  not  like  to  see  anything  like  certificates. 

4313.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  local  examina- 
tion in  the  universities  is  acting  very  favourably  on  the  education  in 
middle-class  schools  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  it  has  done  a  great  deal,  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  not  calculated  to  do  the  good  which  we  hoped 
it  would  do. 

4314.  Why  so  ? — It  would  veiy  often  lead  a  master  to  neglect  the 
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general  welfare  of  his  school  in  order  to  get  two  or  three  bojs  high  up     Rev.  W.  F. 
in  the  list  in  the  district  examination.  Short,  M.A. 

4315.  If  masters  sent  their  boys  by  classes  rather  than  picking  in-         

dividual  boys,  that  objection  would  be  very  much  obviated  ? — Quite  so.  IB'h  May  1865. 

4316.  (^Dr  Storrar.)  Have  you  ever  sent  up  boys  to  the  matricula- 
tion  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — No,  never. 

4317.  (Mr,  Erie.")  Had  you  any  award  of  annual  prizes  at  your 
school  ? — None  but  those  which  I  gave  myself,  which  1  always  did. 

4318.  Those  you  gave  according  to  your  own  judgment  ? — ^No,  I 
always  had  an  examiner  once  a  year,  generally  twice  a  year. 

4319.  That  involves  partial  inspection,  does  it  not  ? — I  always  up- 
held the  view  of  inspection,  but  the  examiner  was  one  I  selected  myself 
— the  best  man  I  could  get  to  come  from  the  University. 

4320.  (aSiV  Stafford  Northcote.)  With  regard  to  the  religious  ques- 
tion, has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  group  the  schools  at  all  into  deno- 
minational schools  ;  to  have  central  denomination  schools  instead  of 
central  schools,  at  which  boys  of  different  denominations  should  be  edu- 
cated in  common  ? — It  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty,  but  as  one  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  adopted,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything 
likely  to  perpetuate  a  strong  denominational  feeling. 

4321.  {Lord  Taunton^  From  your  experience  have  you  ever  found 
it  diminish  the  religious  feeling  in  boys  to  have  been  brought  up  ou 
the  same  benches  with  boys  of  different  religious  persuasions  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  I  think  it  made  them  more  liberal  and  more  charitable  in 
their  views,  and  in  fact  the  Dissenters  vary  rarely  objected  at  Oswestry 
to  the  boys  joining  in  Church  service. 

4322.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  proportion  do  the  Dissenters  at  Oswestry 
bear  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^Do  you  mean  in  the 
school  ? 

4323.  In  the  school  or  out  of  it. — I  cannot  tell  at  all  with  regard  to 
the  town,  but  I  think  out  of  those  boys  1  was  speaking  of,  I  had  9  out 
of  27  who  were  children  of  dissenting  parents. 

Adiourned. 
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PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
LoKD  Ltttelton. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
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Eev.  a.  W.  Thoeold,  M.A. 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Edward  Forstek,  Esq.,  M.P.. 
John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 
LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Steuart  Adolphxjs  Pears,  D.D.,  called  in  and  Rev.  S.  A. 

examined.  Pears,  D.D. 

4323.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master   of  the  17th  May  1865. 
Grammar  School  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire  ? — Yes.  

4324.  Previous  to  occupying  that  situation  what  experience  had  you 
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T?'"'  ^'^'     '^  tuition  ? — I  was  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow  for  seven  years,  in 
^ears,  J).D.    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  j)j.  yaughan. 

iTthMay  1865.      4325.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

•        '      4326.  Wiati&theconatitution  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Repton  ? — 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  at  Etwall,  and  the  two  together 
form  a  corporation  under  a  charter  of  King  James  I.  They  were 
founded  together  in  the  y«ar  1557  hy  Sir  John  Port. 

4327.  Is  the  hospital  an  almshouse  ?■ — ^An  almshouse  for  16  old 
men.    - 

4328.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  endowment  of  the  Grammar  School? 
— Thip. endowment  isi  common  to  the  two  institutions.  It  is  in  land, 
and  the  income  is  about  2,400?.  a  year.  We  are  ourselves  a  corpora- 
tion. The  governors  of  the  school  are  more  like  visitors.  They  have 
the  patronage;  but  do  not  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  estates 
at  all,-  .  The  master  of  the  hospital  and  the  masters  of  the  school,  with 
three  of- the  old  brethren,  form  a  court  of  managers,  who  manage  the 
estates. 

4329.  In  what  class  of  life  are  the  three  old  brethren? — From  the 
poorest  class,  quite  illiterate  old  men. 

4330.  I  presume  their  management  is  merely  nominal  ?  —  They 
occasionally  take  part,  but  it  is  in  fact  nominal. 

4331.  Is  there  under  the  trust  any  division  of  proportions  of  the 
income  of  this  charity  between  the  hospital  and  the  school? — Only  so 
far  that  the  stipends  of  the  masters  of  the  school  and  of  the  scholars 
on  the  foundation  are  fixed,  and  so  are  the  stipends  of  the  master  of 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  almsmen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  any  surplus,  it  is 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  governors  may  think  fit. 

4332.  Who  are  the  governors  ? — The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  Sir  Robert  Gerard  ;  the  three  lineal  descendants 
of  the  founder's  daughters. 

4333.  How  are  those  governors  chosen  ? — They  are  the  descendants 
of  the  founder.  The  office  is  hereditary.  I  should  say  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  I  have  been  there  Lord  Howe  has  been  acting 
as  the  guardian  of  Lord  Hastings. 

4334.  The  governors  as  I  understand  have  control  over  the  finances  ? 
— That  is  over  any  surplus.  We  cannot  appropriate  any  surplus  with- 
out an  order  from  them  ;  but  otherwise  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
finances. 

4335.  In  point  of  fact,  are  you  able  to  state  to  us  what  proportion  of 
the  income  that  you  have  named  goes  to  the  hospital,  and  what  pro- 
portion goes  to  the  school  ? — ^About  1,300/.  a  year  goes  to  the  school, 
and  about  800Z.  a  year,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  hospital. 

4336.  There  are  buildings  probably  that  belong  to  the  school  ? — 
One  large  school  building,  which  was  a  portion  of  an  old  monastery 
that  was  purchased  in  the  year  1557,  in  order  to  open  the  school  there. 

4337.  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4338.  Are  you  forced  to  take  other  buildings  ? — They  rent  a  house 
of  Sir  Robert  Burdett's  for  me,  which  is  close  to  the  school,  and 
other  buildings  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  ;  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  on  school  property,  but  on  Sir  Robert  Burdett's  property  ;  and 
three  boarding  houses,  to  .  accommodate  boarders,  are  on  private  pro- 
perty in  the  village. 

4339.  What  is  the  mode  of  admission  of  pupils  to  this  school? — The 
same  as  at  the  public  schools.'  They  simply  apply  to  me  as  master  of 
the  school. 

4340.  Is  there  any  preference  for  boys  who  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — Boys  residing  with  their  parents  in  Repton  and  at  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parish  of  Etwall,  are  admittted  without  any  charge  at  all ;     Bev.  S.  A. 
but  the  mass  of  the  school  are  boarders  who  come  from  a  distance.  Pears,  D.T). 

4341.  Is  this  admission  of  day  scholars  matter  of  regulation,  or  is  it  i7thM'~iQ6i; 
enjoined  by  the  trust  ?— rlt  is  a  matter  of  regulation  founded  on  very  "  ' ' 
old  custom.  It  is  not  enjoined  by  the  founder's  will,  nor  by  the  charter, 

nor  by  our  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  a  very  old  custom. 

4342.  Still  by  prescription  it  obtains  ? — Yes. 

4343.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  ? — ^About  210  at 
present. 

4344.  What  proportion  of  those  boys  are  day  scholars  admitted  in 
this  manner,  and  what  proportion  are  boarders  coming  to  you  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — There  are  36  day  boys,  and  the  rest  are  boarders.  I 
should  say  that  of  the  boarders  eight  are  the  original  foundation, 
scholars,  who  receive  their  board  and  education  gratuitously. 

4345.  How  are  these  foundation  scholars  named  ? — They  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  three  governors  and  Sir  John  Crewe,  who  is  also  Hi  rela- 
tion of  the  founder.  He  has  the  right  of  patronage  though  he  is  not  a 
governor. 

4346.  Are  they  boarded  free  ? — Yes. 

4347.  It  is  absolutely  free  ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Corporation 
funds  pay  a  certain  allowance  to  the  masters  for  their  board.  It  is  not 
quite  equivalent  to  what  the  other  boarders  pay,  but  the  masters  accept 
it  as  sufficient.     To  the  boys  themselves  it  is  absolutely  free. 

4348.  How  does  this  system  of  day  scholars  (to  which  the  boys  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  a  right  to  be  admitted)  and  of  boarders 
work  ? — It  is  the  difficulty  of  the  school,  but  it  has  hitherto  worked 
well  in  my  day. 

4349.  In  what  way  does  it  cause  a  difficulty  ? — The  station  of  the 
boys  is  so  very  widely  different,  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  school 
in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  so  different  ;  and  it  requires  very  great  care 
and  attention. 

4350.  They  are  all  educated  together  ? — Yes. 

4351.  And  receive  precisely  the  same  tuition  ? — ^Precisely. 

4352.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  the  station  of  the  day  scholars  ? 
— It  goes  through  many  grades,  from  the  son  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
son  of  a  labourer,  a  washerwoman,  or  a  blacksmith. 

4353.  Do  you  find  the  labouring  classes  anxious  to  send  their  children 
to  this  school  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  object  of  traditional  ambition  in  the 
place  to  belong  to  the  school. 

4354.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  want  to  get  on  the  foundation  ? — 
They  receive  their  education  free,  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  one 
being  on  the  foundation. 

4355.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  boys,  and  to  profit  by  them  ? 
— ^Not  many  of  them,  I  should  say.  They  come  from  very  illiterate 
homes,  which  makes  a  very  great  difference  indeed.  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  them  if  they  are  10  years  of  age,  and  can  read  and  write  fairly. 

4356.  In  what  way  do  you  manage  the  tuition  of  that  class  of  boys 
who  do  not  show  an  aptitude,  or  to  whom  it  might  not  be  desirable 
that  they  should  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study  ? — A  certain 
number  of  them  remain  in  the  first  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  school 
(which  is  in  fact  composed  only  of  those  boys),  but  as  they  get  to  the 
head  of  that  they  are  promoted,  and  go  on  through  the  school.  I 
should  say  a  great  number  of  them  derive  considerable  benefit  from  it. 

4357.  So  that  those  boys  have  an  opportunity,  if  they  show  a  desire 
and  fitness  for  it^  of  obtaining  as  good  an  education  as  could  be  desired 
for  any  boy  ? — Quite  as  good. 
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Pmr's  ^D%         '*^^^'  ^°  y°"  ^°*^   occasionally  that  they   do  profit  by  it  ?— Oc- 

_J_ '    '    casionally. 

.17th  May  1865.      4359.  Are  there  any  instances  of  boys  who  have  owed  their  success  in 

life  to  the  opening  thus  afforded  them  of  acquiring  a  higher  description 

of  education  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  could  mention  a  few.  The  usual  object 
of  boys  who  have  thus  been  through  the  school  for  three  or  four  years 
(they  do  not  stay  longer),  is  to  gain  a  clerkship  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, or  a  clerkship  in  a  brewery  at  Burton.  They  have  no  higher 
(imbition  than  that. 

4360.  Do  you  find  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  that 
this  admixture  causes  difficulty  ? — It  has  not  caused  very  much  difficulty, 
for  this  reason,  that  they  do  not  associate  at  all  with  boys  out  of  school. 
In  school  I  find  not  much  difficulty  in  giving  th«m  perfectly  fair  play, 
out  out  of  school  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  separate  them  entirely. 
They  live  mostly  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  boarders,  and  they  have  no 
association  with  them  at  all. 

4361.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  poorer  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  attach  great  importance  to  these  facilities  ? — Certainly 
in  the  village  of  Repton  they  do. 

4362.  They  draw  a  distinction  between  this  kind  of  education,  and 
the  common  education  that  would  be  given  at  a  national  school  ? — 
Certainly. 

4363.  What  is  the  cost  of  board  and  tuition  to  one  of  the  regular 
boarders  who  has  no  special  advantages  ? — 76/.  a  year.  Compared 
with  many  of  the  other  better  known  schools,  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  boy  are  less  in  proportion  ;  they  are  less,  for  instance,  than  at 
Harrow,  which  I  know  best.  At  Harrow  the  school  bills  sent  home 
with  a  boy  (which  of  course  include  his  own  tradesmen's  accounts), 
amount  to  nearly  160/.,  while  with  us  it  averages  rather  more  than  90/. 
year. 

4364.  Still  that  sum  places  the  school  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
portion  of  the  middle  classes,  except  what  may  be  called  the  higher 
division  ? — Quite  so. 

4365.  I  presume  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  sons  of  clergymen 
and  of  professional  men  of  the  higher  grades  ? — Yes,  and  country 
gentlemen.  I  think  at  this  time  half  my  house,  which  consists  of  63 
boys,  are  the  sons  of  clergymen. 

4366.  Do  the  boys  educated  at  your  school  in  this  manner  frequently 
go  to  the  Universities  afterwards  ? — Yes,  generally  ;  of  those  who  are 
tolerably  successful,  and  who  go  through  the  sixth  form,  almost  all  go 
to  the  Universities. 

4367.  Do  boys  come  to  you  frequently  from  prepai-atory  schools  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  great  majority  come,  I  should  say,  well  prepared  after  a  year 
or  two  at  a  preparatory  school. 

4368.  What  estimate  do  you  form  of  the  description  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  receive,  speaking  generally,  in  these  schools  ? — 
Those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  give  me  the  impression  of  being  very 
good,  and  affording  very  good  preparation. 

4369.  Are  they  chiefly  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  entirely 
in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

4370.  Are  they  mostly  private  schools  ? — ^I  am  speaking  entirely  of 
private  schools,  such  as  schools  at  Brighton  and  on  the  coast,  and  one 
or  two  in  the  Midland  Counties,  m  our  own  neighbourhood,  which  I 
think  very  good. 

4371.  You  find  that  the  boys  who  come  to  you  come  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  preparation  from  these  schools  ? — Yes,  a  very  considerable 
number  do. 
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4372.  Are  they  able  to  spell  accurately  ? — Yes.    There  are  cxcep-     Sev.  S.  A. 
tions.     I  sometimes  have  an  English  exercise  sent  up  to  me  to  observe    Pears,  DJD. 
some  grotesque  spelling  of  a  little  boy  ;  but  in  the  main  I  should  say  it  , ,  ,  7i 

is  not  the  case  by  any  means.     They  come  from  good  homes,  and  are  y  1865. 

really  well  taught  at  home  for  the  most  part.     I  consider  that  I  have 
very  good  material  indeed. 

4373.  At  what  age  do  they  come  ? — They  are  allowed  to  come  from 
the  age  of  10  to  15,  but  in  general  my  lowest  form  very  nearly 
averages  13,  so  that  they  do  not  practically  come  until  then. 

4374.  Is  any  religious  test  required  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  ? — 
No. 

4375.  In  practice,  do  boys  of  different  religious  persuasions  come  to 
your  school  ? — Among  the  day  boys  it  is  so,  but  it  is  not  commonly  so 
among  the  boarders. 

4376.  They  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Thoy 
are  chiefly  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the  boarders 
attend  my  chapel. 

4377.  Do  you  insist  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

4378.  You  would  not  allow  a  boy  to  attend  a  service  other  than  the 
Church  of  England  ? — No. 

4379.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Has  there  always  been  a  chapel  at  the 
school  ? — No ;  it  has  been  built  in  my  time,  about  six  years  ago. 

4380.  Is  it  licensed  ?— Yes. 

4381.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  day  boys  do  not  go  to  the  chapel 
because  they  go  home  ? — Yes. 

4382.  Is  it  required  by  the  statutes  of  your  institution  that  the  head 
master  should  be  a  clergyman,  or  at  least,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — Yes  ;  the  head  master  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  founder,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  foundation  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  Queen 
Mary. 

4383.  Who  was  the  founder  ? — Sir  John  Port  was  the  founder. 
One  of  the  present  trustees.  Sir  Robert  Gerard,  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  with  reference  to  the  eight  foundation 
scholars,  that  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  governors  and  Sir  Join 
Crewe,  that  on  my  application  on  going  to  the  school  11  years  ago,  the 
governors  gave  me,  very  kindly,  each  an  alternate  turn  to  throw  a 
scholarship  open  for  competition  in  the  school ;  and  Sir  John  Crewe, 
with  the  limit  of  a  cei'tain  number  of  presentations,  gave  me  the  same, 
so  that  I  have  one  scholarship  a  year  to  offer  for  competition  among 
the  boys. 

4384.  If  you  do  not  object  to  tell  us,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
state  whether  any  alteration  in  the  present  system,  either  by  the  legis- 
lature or  by  the  charity  commissioners,  would  in  your  opinion  render 
the  school  more  extensively  useful  ? — Yes,  I  think  certainly  that  such 
a  change  might  be  introduced. 

4385.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
change  you  contemplate  ? — The  principal  object  would  be  to  transfer 
the  arrangements  of  the  estates  and  property  from  the  present  court  of 
managers,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  we  the  masters,  scholars,  and  old  men 
should  cease  to  be  a  corporation  ;  that  we  should  cease  to  manage  our 
own  property  ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governors,  to  appoint  a 
board  of  trustees  to  act  with  them,  of  the  same  character  and  stamp  as 
those  of  Harrow  and  Rugby.  That  has  been  proposed,  and  I  think 
such  a  proposition  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Charity  Commission. 
It  must  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  because  we  are  at  present 
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^^■„  ^n^n     acting  under  such  an  Act.    I  Ihink  it  could  not  be  done  by  a  mere 
•■  ■  _i_         scheme. 
i,7th  May  1865.      4386.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  charity  commissioners  are  now 

occupied  in  investigating  this  subject  in  your  case  ? — Yes;  one  of  the 

inspectors  is  now  drawing  up  his  report,  which  will  be  ready  in  a  veiy 
short  time. 

,  4387.  You  have  never  found  the  authority  of  the  old  men  prac- 
tically interfere  injuriously  in  your  case  ? — No,  In  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  disputes  in  the  hospital  between  the  old  men 
and  the  master  of  the  hospitaL  They  have  shown  a  good  deal  of 
ill-wiU  and  suspicion,  and  have  given  the  impression  in  their  own  parish 
of  Etwall  that  the  funds  have  been  misappropriated.  They  have  given 
trouble  in  that  way  only. 

4388.  In  what  rank  of  life  are  these  old  men  ? — Quite  the  poorest. 

4389.  Though  they  may  be  very  respectable  they  are  obviously  unfit 
for  the  management  of  a  great  school  ? — Totally. 

4390.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  entrance  examination  to 
qualify  the  boys  for  admission  ? — The  home-boarders  are  just  examined 
to  see  that  they  can  read  and  write. 

4391.  But  not  those  on  the  foundation  ? — ^In  the  same  manner  they 
must  be  so  far  qualified. 

4392.  Able  to  read  and  write? — Yes.  As  a  general  rule  they.ai-e 
far  above  that. 

4393.  All  the  boys  are  subject  to  this  entrance  examination  ? — I  do 
not  examine  my  boarders.  I  simply  ask  them  what  Greek  and  Latin 
books  they  have  been  reading,  because  they  are  generally  so  far  pre- 
pared. I  have  never  had  one  who  has  not  been  at  least  reading 
Latin. 

4394.  You  have  three  classes  ;  eight  foundationers,  so  many  boarders, 
and  so  many  day  boys  ? — Yes. 

4395.  How  many  boarders  ? — 166. 

4396.  And  about  36  day  boys  ? — Yes.  The  school  has  increased  very 
quickly,  and  it  is  stiU  increasing. 

4397.  Does  this  mixture  of  classes  which  you  speak  of  apply  to  aU 
the  boys  ? — No  ;  the  boarders  are  pretty  much  of  one  level ;  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  professional  men,  and  merchants. 

4398.  But  the  day  boys  are  from  all  classes  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes  ;  from  the  village  alone.     It  is  but  a  village. 

4399.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  the  mixture  of  classes 
worked  well  ? — ^It  has  not  worked  amiss ;  but  there  are  certaLa  con- 
ditions attached  to  it  in  my  school,  which  are  I  think  very  unfa- 
vourable. One  is,  I  think,  that  the  education  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
and  the  value  of  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  foundation,  which  they 
have  a  right  to  claim,  but  it  is  in  fact  due  to  the  payment  of  the 
boarders.  Again,  the  fact  of  the  number  of  those  free  boys  being 
wholly  unlimited  is  going  on  a  wrong  principle,  and  it  certainly  does 
act  very  injuriously,  because  if  the  school  happens  for  a  time  to  be  in 
repute  there  is  a  great  rush  to  get  in,  and  if  it  fails  in  its  repute  the 
numbers  immediately  fall  oflf.  The  school  has  for  many  generations 
had  the  character  of  constant  fluctuations.  It  has  been  at  times  quite  a 
distinguished  school  ;  I  mean  as  a  public  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Universities.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Peile  we  have  had 
many  distinguished  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  each  master's  period  the  school  has  been  almost  empty,  and  in  veiy 
bad  condition. 

4400.  Is  this  privilege  of  free  education  extended  to  the  whole 
parish  of  Repton  ? — Yes. 
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4401.  And  no  further  ? — And  to  Etwall ;  but  the  parish  of  Etwall      Sev.  S.  A. 
is  four  miles  off,  and  the  school  is  not  very  much  used  by  them.  Pears,  DJ). 

4402.  What  is  the  population  of  Kepton  ?— 1,700.  I7thifc^ies5 

4403.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  it  attracts  people  to  come  and  ^    ■ 
reside  there  for  the  sake  of  the  school  ? — It  -would  attract  them  so  as 

to  overwhelm  it  entirely  but  for  certain  diflSculties.  One  is,  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  houses.  The  applications  I  have  had  from  persons  of  good 
standing  in  the  world  and  good  fortune  have  been  very  numerous. 
Another  has  been  this,  that  it  has  been  invariably  asked,  "  What  is  the 
"  character,  station,  and  position  of  the  home  boarders  ?  "  and  when 
I  have  answered  that  that  they  of  all  classes  down  to  the  sons  of 
blacksmiths  and  washerwomen,  the  application  has  been  immediately 
withdrawn. 

4404.  Is  simple  residence  suflScient  ? — Simple  residence  for  a  single 
day.  There  is  no  limit  of  any  sort  or  kind,  so  that  a  perfect  stranger 
may  come  to  me  with  two  or  three  boys,  without  any  notice,  and  say, 
I  have  taken  such  a  house,  you  must  take  my  boys  and  educate 
them. 

4405.  Do  the  day  boys  associate  with  the  others  in  their  games  and 
generally? — Not  at  all.  They  do  not  associate  among  themselves.  They 
fire  not  all  of  one  class  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  among 
them. 

4406.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  think  the  head  mast-er  is  appointed  by  the 
governors  ? — ^Yes. 

4407.  They  have  the  power  of  dismissal  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  they  have. 

4408.  How  are  the  other  masters  appointed  ? — The  two  foundation 
masters  are  appointed  also  by  the  governors. 

4409.  They  have  the  power  of  dismissal  in  their  cases  ? — Yes. 

4410.  Do  you  find  that  the  governors  interfere  at  all  with  your  man- 
agement of  the  school  ? — Not  in  the  least.  They  have  no  periodical 
meetings,  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  property. 

4411.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  from  this  want  of  sufficient 
control  over  your  assistant  masters  ? — What  I  said  referred  only  to  the 
two  foundation  masters.  I  have  my  own  assistants,  university  men, 
at  present  seven  in  number,  over  whom  I  have  entire  control  ;  but 
with  reference  to  the  two  foundation  masters  I  have  never  found  any 
inconvenience. 

4412.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Still  do  you  think  it  desirable  or  not  that  you 
should  have  the  power  of  appointing  all  the  masters  ? — With  reference 
to  the  appointment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  as  to  the  power  of 
dismissal,  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable. 

4413.  It  is  a  point  to  which  you  do  not  attach  great  importance,  the 
power  both  of  appointing  and  removal  ? — ^No. 

4414.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  say  the  trustees  do  not  meet  for  the 
management  of  the  property,  how  is  that  property  managed  ? — It  is 
managed  by  ourselves,  we  constitute  a  board  of  management.  As  I 
was  explaining  before,  under  the  Charter  and  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Master  of  the  Hospital  and  the  three  Foundation  Masters  of  the 
School,  together  with  the  three  "  ancientest  men"  in  the  Hospital,  are 
constituted  a  board  of  management,  to  manage  all  the  estates  ;  and  the 
actual  manager,  the  Bursar  of  our  society,  is  the  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

4415.  Are  there  trustees  in  addition? — They  are  not  trustees  ;  they 
are  hereditary  governors.  They  hold  the  position  rather  of  patrons 
and  of  visitors  ;  they  appoint  the  scholars,  the  old  men,  and  the 
masters  ;  and  in  case  of  any  new  regulation  they  are  referred  to,  and 
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^ev.  S  A      thoy  make  it  ;  but  they  have  no  meetings,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
i'eara,  P.P.    have  no  management  of  the  property. 

■17thMav  1865       ,^^\^:  '^^  »^®  ^^^^  °^  Repton  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the 
f__   •  school  IS  perfectly  free  ?— The  boys  of  Repton  aud  Etwall. 

4417.  You  make  a  charge  to  others  ? Yes. 

4418.  (i»fr.  Acland.)  You  have  had  to  consider  certain  inconve- 
niences in  your  own  constitution  ;  can  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  best  constitution  for  the  government  of  such  a  school  as 
yours  ?— I  want  nothing  better  than  aa  it  is  at  Rugby  ;  that  seems  to 
mc  to  be  the  very  best  constitution. 

"1419.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  such  a  scheme  as  is  now  before  the 
Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  sm-e  that  the  inspector  has  quite  made  up 
his  mind,  but  I  think  he  has  a  scheme  of  that  description.  I  may  men- 
tion that,  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  during  his  visit,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  disturbances  in  the  hospital,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  into  the  whole  case  of  the  school,  and  it  appeared  that,  though  not 
at  all  in  our  own  village  of  Repton,  but  at  Etwall,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  in  case  of  a  new  board  persons  should  be  appointed  from  the 
parish.  For  some  time  past  the  school  has  beeu  claiming,  and  has 
virtually  attained,  the  position  of  a  public  school ;  that  is,  we  have  boys 
of  the  same  rank  as  the  public  schools  ;  our  system  is  the  same  ;  they 
are  doing  as  well  at  the  Universities,  and  they  come  from,  I  may  say,  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of  the  board  of 
governors  would  probably  settle  whether  it  was  to  take  the  place  of  a 
public  school  or  to  be  a  village  school.  If  the  board  were  elected  in 
the  place,  Z  cannot  see  that  it  could  maintain  its  present  position  at  all. 
I  wished  that  it  should  consist  of  gentlemen  of  standing,  like  the  present 
governors,  from  two  or  three  neighbouring  counties,  and  that  it  should 
be  constituted  like  the  board  at  Rugby  or  Harrow. 

4420.  Do  you  believe  that  the  hospital  is  of  much  use  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I  should  think  quite  the  reverse.  I  think  the  inspector  is, 
on  the  whole,  jprepared  to  say  so. 

4421.  (Mr.  Acland.)  In  referring  to  the  case  of  Rugby,  you  men- 
tioned gentlemen  of  certain  position  in  point  of  property  in  two  or  three 
counties  ;  have  you  considered  what  is  the  best  mode  of  electing 
such  a  board  ? — You  mean  after  the  first  appointment  ? 

4422.  Yes  ? — I  should  have  said  that  they  should  themselves  elect  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies. 

4423.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  day  boys  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  paying 
anything  ? — ^I  have  had  none  at  all ;  they  are  very  punctual  indeed. 
I  think,  though  many  of  the  parents  are  not  at  all  of  a  high  class,  they 
are  very  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  punctuality  and  obedience,  and 
they  quite  appreciate  it. 

4424.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  Repton  ? — Only  an  ordinary 
national  school. 

4425.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  separate 
school  for  the  boys  of  the  village  of  Repton,  taking  away  a  certain 
portion  of  the  endowment  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  separate  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  I  have  given  that  opinion 
to  the  inspector. 

4426.  In  that  way  maintaining,  out  of  the  endowment  of  the  school, 
a  subsidiary  school  appropriate  to  the  education  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
really  gratuitous  ;  my  own  strong  conviction  is,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have  it  totally  gratuitous. 

4427.  In  fact  it  would  be  rather  an  exceptional  state  of  things  (and 
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perhaps  it  is  au  exceptional  state  of  things  now)  ;  that  you   should      Hev.  S.  A. 
have  boys  paying  for  admission  to  a  national  scliool  and  coming  to  the    ""■^'t  DJi. 
Repton  school  without  any  payment  at  all  ? — Quite  so.     At  present  the  17th  Ma   1865 
master  pays  for  the  lighting,  cleaning,  repairing,  printing,  and  every- 
thing  of  that  description.     The  funds  do  not  allow  anything  for  it ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  good  state  of  things. 

4428.  May  I  ask  you,  supposing  that  such  a  scheme  was  carried  out 
as  the  institution  of  a  subsidiary  school,  and  supposing  that  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  education  conducted  in  it  should  be  superior  to  that 
given  in  the  national  school,  what  would  be  the  kind  of  education  that 
you  would  sketch  for  that  school  ? — I  ought  to  say  that  the  subsidiary 
school  in  my  own  mind  would  be  only  part  of  a  more  general  scheme. 
I  had  thought  of  retaining  in  the  public  school,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  a 
place  for  a  certain  number  of  boys  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  allow  the  subsidiary  school  in  the  village  to  be  merely  a  prepa- 
ratory school  for  that.  I  had  thought  of  making  it  more  useful  in  this 
way.  The  condition  that  I  began  with  was  that  the  number  of  free 
boys  shoiild  be  limited.  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  an  evil  it  is 
to  have  it  unlimited  ;  what  a  restraint  it  is  on  the  master  when  the 
school  is  doing  well,  and  when  he  is  anxious  to  benefit  the  boys,  to  feel 
that  the  reward  for  anything  that  he  may  do  for  them  is  to  double  the 
number,  and  to  attract  strangers  to  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  measures  for  their  benefit  with  that  burden  upon  one. 

4429.  So  that  the  subsidiary  school  would  occupy  very  much  the 
place  of  a  training  school  for  your  grammar  school,  and  that  out  of  this 
school  would  be  drafted  the  most  meritorious  boys  ? — Yes  ;  if  I  were 
allowed  to  have  the  number  of  the  free  boys  limited,  and  make  them  sub- 
ject to  competition,  I  should  be  very  glad  then  to  throw  open  the  liberty 
to  come  from  every  parish  that  borders  on  Eepton.  My  belief  is  that 
if  there  were  that  object  to  come  to  the  school  it  would  be  an  impulse 
to  all  those  village  schools,  which  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  to 
have  an  unlimited  admission  of  a  few  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 

4430.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  not  wish  to  have  it  open  to  the 
whole  country  without  any  legal  restriction  ? — No  ;  if  the  boys 
live  with  their  parents  and  came  from  great  distances  it  is  difficult  to 
insist  on  discipline  and  to  keep  up  punctuality.  It  is  an  evil  for  the 
boys  to  come  from  a  distance.  I  do  not  think  they  can  work  as  the 
others  do. 

4431.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  it  would  be  useful  if  other  gram- 
mar schools  throughout  the  country  were  treated  on  the  same  principle, 
and  made  the  centres  of  education,  with  facilities  for  all  classes,  and 
with  advantages  to  those  who  wished  to  push  education  beyond  the 
elementary  parts  ? — Yes;  and  especially  that  the  foundation  funds  should 
be  used  more  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  the  deserving  than  to  give  a  free 
education  promiscuously. 

4432.  Have  you  at  all  fixed  in  your  mind  what  would  be  the  fee 
that  you  would  propose  for  boys  attending  that  subsidiary  school,  or 
those  subsidiary  schools,  which  you  propose  to  establish  ? — I  think 
you  must  make  it  uniform.  I  do  not  think  you  can  attempt  a  dis- 
tinction of  classes.  They  are  not  a  wealthy  set  of  people  at  Eepton, 
and  I  have  thought  that  10s.  a  quarter  or  21.  a  year  would  be  about 
the  charge. 

4433.  Then  you  would  propose  that  the  school,  the  fabric,  should  be 
created  out  of  the  funds  of  the  foundation  ? — Yes;  and  the  master's 
salary  in  part  paid.  My  idea  of  paying  such  a  master  would  be  not 
entirely  by  a  fixed  salary,  but  by  a  small  fixed  salary  out  of  the  funds, 
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Itev^-.S.  A.     and  then,  so  much  a  head  added  to  the  payments  of  the.  boys  to  encourage 
Pears,  D.D.    ^ig  exertions. 

iTihMa   1865       '^34.  The  nature,  of  the  education  would  be  common  English,  and 
^        ■  perhaps  the  elements  of  Latin  ? — Yes. 

4435.  Mathematics  ? — Ciphering  as  they  call  it.  I  assume  that  they 
should  have  a  master  qualified  to  carry  them  on  to  the  higher  branches,, 
because  I  think  in  such  a  school ,  in  many  cases  boys  would  not  choose 
to  go  on  to  the  other,  but  would  stay. 

4436.  In  fact  the  school  would  embrace  boys  who  might  be  destined 
for  commercial  life,  and  for  which  the  higher  education  of  the  grammar 
school  might  not  be  indispensable  ? — ^Yes  ;  though  that  higher  educa». 
tion  is  of  great  advantage  for  commercial  life. 

4437.  May  I  ask  with  reference  to  the  school  that  you  conduct  at 
the  present  moment,  whether  you  teach  any  department  of  science  ? — 
No,  we  do  not. 

4438.  It  is  mainly  classics  and  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

4439.  Do  you  teach  modern  languages  ?— ^French  is  taught  as  a  part 
of  the  school  system. 

4440.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  consider  it  incumbent  upon  you 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  ? — ^Yes,  quite, 

4441.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  any  exhibitions  to  the  university 
at  all  ? — We  have  two  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each,  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  eight  ■  scholars  only.  The  foundation,  the  Charter,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  only  recognize  these  •  eight  boys  as  on  the 
fpundation,  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  coming  by  custom  only. 
Sir  John  Port  did  not  found  the  school  expressly  for  the-  neighbour- 
hood ;  he  named  Repton  or  E^twall,  a,nd  left  his  executors  to  fix  the 
place,  because  he  had  property  in  both  place?,  but  he  expressly  does  not 
name  that  it  is  for  the  boys  of  those  parishes.  It  is  rather  as  a  place  of 
learning  ;  there  are  three  masters  to  teach  grammar,  and  eight  poor 
scholars  to  be  entirely  taught.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  neighbour- 
hood at  all. 

4442.  You  say  that  the  boys  who  come  to  the  school  as  boarders, 
are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^Yes. 
I  have  had  cases  of  boys  from  Scotland,  who  were  Presbyterians. 

4443.  But  they  do  not  scruple  to  fall  in  with  your  system  ? — ^Not.  in 
the  least.  I  have  had  one  or  two  instances  where  a  boy  begged  to  be. 
excused  being  confirmed, 

4444.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you. any  English  Protestant  Dissenters 
or  Roman  Catholics  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  among  the  boarders.  There 
are  several  Dissenters  among  the  day  boys. 

4445.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  governors  to 
nominate,  say  the  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  scholarship  ? — I  do  not 
see  anything  to  prevent  it.  I  should  require  such  a  boy  to  attend  my 
teaching  in  the  chapel. 

4446.  Do  you  think  you  could  enforce  it  ? — ^In  a  school  you  could 
not  do  otherwise.  What  is  a  boy  to  do  at  large  when  all  the  other  boys 
are  in  the  chapel  ?    The  mere  discipline  of  the  school  would  require  it. 

4447.  My  question  was  suggested  by  the  statement  that  one  of  the 
governors  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  presumed  the  possibility  of  his 
exercising  his  right  by  nominating  a  Roman  Catholic  boy  ? — It  -might 
be  done,  no  doubt.  _  ■  _  •  _ 

4448.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  school  inspection, 
as  to  whether  in  the  case  of  endowed  schools  it  would  be  desirable  to 
institute  some  plan  of  systematic  inspection  ? — For  a  school  of  the 
size  and  character  of  mine  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  ;  it  is  so  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  can  inspect  the  whole  school  well. 
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4449.  My  question  is  suggested  by  the  accounts  we  constantly  get     Sev.  S.  A. 
of  the  misappropriation  of  endowments.    Looking  upon  the  state  as    Pears,  D.D.. 
the  superior  trustee  of  endowed  schools,   do  you  think  it  would  be    _    ~; — 
Advisable  or  not  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  inspection  of  I'th  May  1865. 
fcchools,  going  to  this  extent,  to  secure   that  the   school  was  active. 

and  that  the  teaching  was  efficient  ? — I  am  so  used  to  have  to 
do  with  schools  that  have  a  sufficient  check  already  in  their  standing 
with  respect  to  the  University,  that  I  can  hardly  say  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  or  not.  With  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
Charity  Commission  I  think  already  inspect.  We  send  a  return  of  our 
accounts  every  year  to  the  Charity  Commission. 

4450.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  good  assistant  teachers  ? — 
No,  none  at  all. 

4451.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  that 
has  been  a  little  discussed  of  late,  as  to  the  expediency  of  instituting  a 
system  of  certification  and  registration  of  schoolmasters  ? — ^No,  I  have 
not. 

4452.  (ilfr.  Forster.)  The  boys  that  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
are  of  a  diflFerent  class  from  your  boarders,  they  are  all  day  scholars  ? — 
Xes. 

4453.  You  have  stated  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  separa- 
tion out  of  school  hours,  may  I  ask  for  what  reason  you  found  it  neces- 
sary ? — Their  stations  were  so  very  different.  Their  means  of  joining 
in  games,  their  allowance  of  money,  everything  placed  them  on  so 
very  different  a  footing,  that  I  could  not  compel  them  to  amalgamate, 
and  there  was  a  very  great  unwillingness  to  amalgamate.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  among  the  different  grades  of  the  home  boarders 
themselves.  The  day  boys  are  looked  upon  by  the  boarders  as  of  a 
different  class  altogether,  and  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
constant  skirmishing. 

4454.  Do  you  find  that  any  evil  arises  from  the  boarders  being  able 
to  get  communication  with  the  country  through  these  day  boys  ? — 
None  whatever. 

4455.  Do  you  think  that  this  difficulty  of  amalgamation,  which  pre- 
vented their  joining  together  in  games  in  any  way,  iaterfered  with 
their  school  work  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  them  perfect  fair  play  in  the  school  ;  I  ought 
to  say  with  respect  to  any  jealousy  of  the  class  it  is  merely  confined  to 
lower  boys.  Most  of  these  home  boarders  are  young,  and  in  the  lower 
forms,  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  jealousy,  and  a  sort  of  skir- 
mishing between  the  younger  boys  of  the  two  classes.  It  is  not  shared 
in  by  the  elder  boys  of  the  school.  I  do  not  know  any  other  case  where 
the  difference  is  so  wide  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys  working  together  in 
my  scliool.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  two  classes  have  been 
growing  very  rapidly  side  by  side.  Usually  the  one  class  thrusts  the 
other  out,  as  is  very  well  known  by  anybody  who  has  experience  of 
schools  ;  but  in  this  case  the  boarders  have  been  advancing  in  numbers, 
and  I  think  also  in  station,  and  at  the  same  time  the  home  boarders 
have  been  increasing  in  numbers. 

4456.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  entirely  mixed  together  in  the 
'■/lasses  ? — Entirely.  I  have  had  the  captain  of  the  school,  one  of  these 
home  boarders,  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

4457.  {Mr.  Forster.)  From  what  station  of  life  did  he  come  ? — His 
lather  is  a  man  living  on  small  means  ;  a  house  agent  ;  a  shrewd 
man,  but  not  a  highly  educated  man. 

4458.  Has  the  boy  distinguished  himself  since  ? — There  were  two 
brothers  successively  captains  of  the  school.    One  went  to  Oxford.    He 
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p/ar^  ^  X)     ^°*  a  scholarship  and  a  first  class,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  masters  in 

_J_-    •    a  public  school.     The  other,  though  a  very  clever  boy,  had  no  great 

17th  May  1865.  'J"^"  tor  letters.     He -would  not  go  to  the  University.     He  declined 

.hat,  and  entered  the  Midland  Railway  at  Derby  as  a  copyinft  clerk 

at  the  bottom  of  their  list.  He  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  a  good  Latin 
:nul  Greek  scholar  ;  he  could  read  French  well  and  write  French  a 
kittle  ;  withm  six  months  he  was  selected  to  be  private  secretary  to 
the  general  manager,  and  he  is  now,  after  about  six  years,  at  the  head 
of  a  department.  It  was  his  education  simply  which  did  that  for  him. 
He  had  not  had  a  moment's  training  in  the  specific  work  of  an  office. 
I  do  not  suppose  he  understood  what  the  meaning  of  book-keeping  was. 

4459.  "Was  he  one  of  the  scholars  that  came  from  the  village  ?— Yes  ; 
hut  it  is  very  rarely  that  that  class  of  boys  attain  to  that.  They  come 
from  very  illiterate  homes  and  their  society  in  the  village  does  not 
cultivate  a  taste  for  polite  letters  at  all.  They  seldom  rise  above  the 
very  lowest  forms. 

4460.  Some  of  them  are  the  children  of  labourers  ? — ^Tes. 

4461.  Do  you  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Repton 
consider  that  the  fact  of  this  school  existing  is  a  great  privilege  ? — 
Yejs,  they  do,  no  doubt.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  in  the  village. 
It  is  not  purely  from  the  love  of  learning,  but  the  tradesmen  make 
their  living  out  of  the  school. 

4462.  {Lord  Taimton.)  I  think  you  also  stated  that  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  village  do  xhink  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  there 
should  be  a  school  in  which  their  children  may  not  only  receive  the 
ordinary  education  of  their  class  but  may  have  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  pushing  their  way  into  a  higher  grade  of  society  ? — I 
think  they  do.  Those  who  send  their  sons  to  the  school  are 
mostly  tradesmen,  but  now  and  then  labourers.  There  are  not  many 
labourers. 

4463.  {Mr.  Forsfer.)  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  evils 
which  flow  from  this  amalgamation  of  two  different  classes  are  evils 
ivhieh  affect  the  boarders,  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  more 
decidedly  than  the  children  of  the  villagers  ? — The  evils  affect  the 
cliildren  of  the  villages.     I  did  not  think  of  evil  to  the  boarders. 

4464.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  their  getting  an  education 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  ? — ^I  was 
spcalting  of  association  out  of  school.  I  thought  you  meant  that. 
I  myself  insist  on  their  being  separated  out  of  scliool,  and  that  is  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  village  boys. 

4465.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Used  they  to  amalgamate  together  before  you 
made  that  regulation  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  law  about  it.  Now  and 
then  a  boy  of  a  little  better  stamp,  or  a  pushing  boy,  would  get  his  foot 
into  their  playground  and  play  with  them.  There  were  constant 
disputes  and  quarrels  about  it. 

4466.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  I  mean  is  this  ;  the  evil  which  flows 
from  the  difficulty  of  amalgamation  which  you  are  obliged  to  stop  you 
consider  affects  the  poorer  boys  ? — Yes. 

4467.  In  what  precise  way  is  it  an  evil  to  them  ? — I  think  if  I  were 
to  insist  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  playground  and  sharing  with 
the  other  boys  entirely,  that  is,  belonging  to  their  clubs  and  other 
proceedings,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  ruinous  in  point  of 
expense,  because  the  boarders  spend  considerable  sums  in  pocket 
money  every  quarter  ;  and  as  the  others  are  of  a  lower  class  and  mostly 
younger  boys,  they  would  degenerate  into  a  very  low  kind  of  fag. 
That  is  what  I  should  be  afraid  of,  and  I  should  have  a  constant  fear 
too  of  their  being  ill-treated.     It  has  been  mainly  for  their  protection. 
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4468.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  not,  generally  speaking,  leave  much     Rev.  S.  A. 
earlier  than  the  other  boys  ? — They  do  generally.  Peart,  D.D. 

4469.  They  do  not  compete  much  with  the  boys  of  the  upper  class         ~ 

of  the  school  ?— Not  very  much.     At  this  time  I  have  got  one  such  i^"*  May  1865. 
boy  in  my  sixth  form,  and  I  think  two  in  the  upper  fifth,  and  so  on, 
but  they  are  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  school. 

4470.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  studies  of  the  school 
from  this  mixture  of  classes  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

4471.  Whatever  difficulty  might  exist  would  be  much  diminished  by 
their  not  being  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difficulty  there.  I  think,  whenever  those  boys  do 
come  to  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  they  work  together  with  the 
others  very  well.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is,  that  it  is  a  very 
great  increase  of  anxiety  to  the  master,  because  there  is  a  constant 
danger  of  troubles  arising  from  such  boys. 

4472.  Your  opinion  would  be  still  more,  I  presume,  against  the 
mixture  of  different  classes  in  the  same  boarding  school  ? — ^I  think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  manage.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  boys,  it  is  the  fault  of  society,  I  think.  We  see  it  among  the  different 
grades  of  the  home  boarders,  that  they  will  not  associate  ;  they  are 
more  jealous  of  one  another  tlian  the  boarders  are  of  the  rest.  I 
never  saw  a  man  yet  who  would  send  his  boy  to  a  school  in  order  to 
associate  with  those  lower  than  himself. 

4473.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  to  the  University  ? — I  can  only  speak  con- 
jecturaily,  in  round  numbers.  From  the  sixth  form,  of  those  who  stay 
long  enough  to  attain  to  the  sixth  form,  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  many 
as  live  out  of  six  go  to  the  University,  but  many  leave  in  a  lower  part 
of  the  school,  some  of  whom  I  cannot  trace  ;  many  others  go  into 
business,  and  many  go  into  the  army. 

4474.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  your  boys  leave  the  school 
before  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
business  ? — I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  answer  whether  they  go  into  busi- 
ness. I  cannot  always  trace  those  boys.  Boys  leave  at  different 
standings  in  the  school,  some  to  go  into  the  navy,  others  into  the  army, 
others  to  go  abroad  ;  eventually  to  go  into  business  ;  and  we  hear  of 
some  changing  their  minds  and  appearing  at  the  University  again.  I 
can  hardly  say  distinctly.  There  is  a  question  constantly  put  before 
me  by  men  of  business  ;  and  that  is  whether  in  the  case  of  a  lad  in- 
tended for  business  (the  son  of  a  father  engaged  in  business)  it  is  worth 
while  that  he  should  go  to  the  University  first,  or  not  ?  In  many 
cases,  now,  I  find  they  stay  and  go  through  the  University. 

4475.  Do  you  think  that  compared  with  Harrow  as  large  a  propor- 
tion go  from  the  upper  part  of  the  school  to  the  Universities  ? — Quite 
as  large. 

4476.  Still  you  have  a  considerable  number  who  go  into  professions 
and  probably  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes. 

4477.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  course  of  training  as  prepares  for 
the  Universities,  is,  without  any  modification,  equally  suited  for  those 
who  are  passing  at  once  from  the  school  into  some  form  of  business  or 
professional  education  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4478.  Without  any  modification  ? — Without  any  modification.  Up 
to  that  age  I  do  not  believe  you  can  employ  the  mind  of  a  boy  better 
than  in  the  regular  school  course.  It  is  not  that  I  undervalue  what 
will  come  afterwards,  but,  up  to  that  age,  it  is  the  best  way  of  employ- 
ing the  time. 

11643.  Ff 
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Pear*  hjD.        4479.  Is  the  lower  part  of  your  school  distinctly  preparatory  to  the 

-1 —    '    upper  ? — Yes. 
l7ihMay  1865.      44.80.  And  that  again  for  the  Universities  ? — Yes. 

4481.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  for  the  poorer  class  of  boys  whom  you 

have  to  deal  with  that  preparatory  education  is  really  the  best  for  their 
after  life  ;  that  is,  if  you  were  not  hampered  by  the  particular  arrange- 
ments of  your  school  ? — It  would  be  the  best  if  they  could  take  full 
advantage  of  it,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  when  they  come 
from  home  to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

4482.  I  think  you  said  you  had  several  farmers'  sons  ? — Farmers' 
sons,  tradesmen's  sons,  and  labourer's  sons. 

4483.  At  what  age  do  those  boys  who  are  going  to  be  farmers  gene- 
rally leave  you  ? — ^At  15. 

4484.  To  do  the  best  you  could  for  a  boy  who  was  going  to 
be  prepared  for  a  farmer  at  15,  would  you  simply  give  him  the  pre- 
paratory education  necessary  to  fit  him  for  your  sixth  form  ? — It  would 
depend  entirely  on  whether  he  was  capable  of  taking  it  in,  and  what 
progress  I  found  him  making.  If  I  found  that  he-  was  not  capable  of 
learning  Latin  and  Greek  I  should  advise  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  go 
to  a  strictly  commercial  school ;  if  I  found  he  was  capable  I  should  try 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  at  the  school  tiU  17  or  IS. 

4485.  When  you  say  a  strictly  commercial  school,  do  you  think  it 
impossible,  to  give  a  really  liberal  education  to  a  boy,  who  is  going  to 
be  a  farmer  or  a  tradesman,  which  should  be  something  very  diflFerent 
from  what  we  may  call  strictly  commercial,  and  yet  which  would  not 
be  simply  a  preparatory  part  of  the  University  education  ? — When  I 
say  "  strictly  commercial "  I  mean  devoting  more  time  to  English  and 
arithmetic. 

4486.  Would  you  explain  what  kind  of  modifications  you  would  make 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  think,  even  if  a  boy  were  to  leave  at  IS  or  16,  I 
should  still  prefer  that  he  should  learn  Latin.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
vehicle  we  have  for  teaching  grammar  at  all. 

4487.  Should  you  make  any  difierence  in  your  method  of  teaching 
Latin  if  it  was  intended  to  be  with  a  view  to  the  more  intelligent  use 
of  English  and  the  general  training  of  a  boy  who  was  to  spend  his  life 
in  business  as  distinct  from  the  earlier  stages  of  studying  Latin  with  a 
view  to  make  a  scholar  at  the  University  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
make  any  difference.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  general 
school  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  boys  who  are  not  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  working  side  by  side  with  those  who  are. 

4488.  It  has  been  stated  that  looking  at  the  occupation  of  a  large 
nranbpr  of  the  middle  class,  that  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  teaching 
Latin  would  be  greater  if  the  period  of  commencing  Latin  were  post- 
poned ;  if  the  boy's  mind  were  opened  early  in  Ufe  by  those  branches  of 
science  which  tend  to  cultivate  habits  of  observation  ;  have  you  any 
experience  on  that  subject  ? — No,  I  have  no  experience  on  that  subject, 
but  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  mind  by  sunply 
putting  knowledge  into  it  is  a  delusion.  I  think  you  should  from  the 
earliest  days  endeavour  to  make  the  staple  of  your  system  that  class  of 
subjects  on  which  a  boy  can  work  and  can  be  made  to  work.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  I  think  in  teaching  physical  science  to  insist  on  work. 

4489.  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  interesting  a  boy  is  quite 
useless  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  his  mind  ? — ^Not  useless,  but 
I  think  the  staple  of  education  should  be  something  which  requires 
work  on  the  part  of  the  boy  ;  work  suitable  to  his  age,  and  work 
which  could  be  checked  by  the  master.  I  think  that  is  the  necessity 
for  the  staple.     I  should  say  that  in  my  school  I  take  particular  pains 
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to  give  encouragement  to  other  branches  which  are  not,  I  think,  much     Rev.  S.  A. 
encouraged  in  other  schools  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  study  of  botany,  the    Pears,  J>.D. 
study  of  music,  and  the  study  of  drawing.     Those  subjects  are  very         "~ — '  ■ 
much  encouraged,  but  then  I  would  never  use  any  one  of  those  three  I"™^ayl865. 
subjects  as  part  of  the  staple  of  education. 

4490.  Have  you  observed  any  considerable  results  from  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  your  school  in  its  effect  on  the  boys'  accuracy  or  other 
qualities  of  mind  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  test  the  effect,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  having  a  very  good  effect. 

4491.  Have  you  a  thoroughly  first-rate  drawing  master  ? — Yes,  he 
happens  to  be  a  most  admirable  drawing-master.  It  interests  and 
partly  educates  a  class  of  boys  very  often  who  are  not  capable  of 
■distinction  in  other  branches. 

4492.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  any  results  in  the  training  of 
the  mind  from  music  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that.  It  is  a  very  happy  pur- 
suit, it  is  a  great  accomplishment,  and,  again,  it  interests  and  occupies 
another  class  of  boys,  many  of  whom  we  do  not  catch  hold  of  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  school.  All  the  boys  learn  to  sing  in  parts  to  a 
■certain  degree.  Our  chapel  choir  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  school 
without  any  accompaniment,  and  they  sing  in  parts  well.  It  works 
exceedingly  well.     It  is  part  of  the  school  discipline. 

4493.  Assuming  that  your  boys  have  been  thoroughly  well  trained 
by  language  and  mathematics  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  thereabouts,  have 
you  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  physical  science  on  their  mental 
cultivation,  after  that  age  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  experience. 

4494.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  botany  taught  as  an  optional  subject  ? — 
It  is  optional.     I  cannot  say  it  is  "  taught  ;"  it  is  encouraged. 

4495.  How  many  boys  in  your  school  on  an  average  learn  it  ? — 
There  are  never  less  than  20  at  it.  They  show  wonderful  zeal  and 
patience  in  the  collecting,  arranging,  and  naming  of  plants. 

4496.  Is  botany  the  only  branch  of  physical  science,  either  of  obser- 
vation or  of  experiment,  which  is  ever  taught  in  the  school  ? — That  is 
the  only  one. 

4497.  You  never  introduce  the  common  science  of  chemistry  ? — 
Except  by  occasional  lectures.  I  have  allowed  boys  who  have  a  taste 
for  it  to  have  a  room  to  work  in  in  my  house,  but  not  systematically. 

4498.  Do  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  that  ? — There  was  a 
time  when  they  did.     There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  going  on  now. 

4499.  As  a  mental  training  you  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  it  ? 
— No.  I  think  that  some  of  the  parts  of  our  training  which  are  less 
thought  of,  and  less  spoken  of,  are  in  the  long  run  the  most  valuable, 
such  as  the  nightly  exercise  of  translation  into  English  or  from  English, 
and  the  daily  learning  by  heart.  AH  those  things  are  I  think  of  very 
great  importance. 

4500.  {Sir  S.  Nbrthcote.)  Do  you  not  consider  it  important  to  deve- 
lope  the  faculty  of  observation  in  boys  ? — I  do,  very  much. 

4501.  Do  you  consider  that  the  study  of  physical  science  is  not  an 
important  mode  of  developing  their  powers  ? — I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, but  it  is  a  comparison  of  subjects  of  importance.  I  think  what 
is  done  by  the  regular  classical  work,  of  which  in  the  main  all  boys  are 
capable,  and  which  can  be  checked  and  insisted  on  by  the  master,  is 
more  important. 

4502.  Do  you  consider  that  a  boy  can  be  said  to  be  completely  trained 
who  has  not  the  faculty  of  observation  developed  as  well  as  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  ? — ^Perhaps  not  completely  trained,  but  I  think  that  the 
best  preparation  for  the  observation  and  orderly  arrangement  of  what 
they  observe  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  training  of  the  mind  first. 

Ff  2 
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F^rs^iyb         "^f^^  ?*•  y**"  *^^**^  *^**»  ^  a,  matter  of  fact,  boys  who  have  been 

'         ■    exclusively  trained  to  classics  and  mathematics  are  as  observant  when 

17th  May  1865.  ^hey  grow  up  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  had  some  training 

>°  physical  science  at  an  early  age  ?— I  have  not  experience  enough 

to  say.  "^ 

4504.  Do  you  think  that  the  study  of  one  excludes  the  study  of  the 
other,  or  may  they  not  both  be  carried  on  together  ? — I  think  they  may 
be  carried  on  together,  but  you  must  make  one  the  staple  of  the  system, 
I  think. 

4505.  {Lord  Lyitelton.)  You  could  find  room  for  the  other  ?— Find 
room  for  the  other  if  you  can,  but  really  one  cannot  find  room  for  all. 

4506.  Could  you  find  room  for  both  ? — Scarcely,  I  think. 

4507.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
you  consider  a  broad  non-professional  education  to  be  desirable  before 
the  mind  is  narrowed  at  a  later  period  to  the  professional  point  ? — ^Yes. 
May  I  observe,  with  respect  to  that  general  training,  that  my  idea  of  it 
is  this  :  that  the  object  of  education  is,  practically,  to  promote  correct- 
ness of  apprehension  and  accuracy  of  expression.  For  instance,  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  if  any  person  were  making  a  speech,  or  reading 
a  paper  on  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  a  company,  consisting  of  a 
liundred  different  persons,  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  selected  in- 
differently, there  would  probably  be  a  hundred  different  degrees  of 
correctness  with  which  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  apprehended  ; 
and  then  again,  if  they  were  asked  to  reproduce  on  paper  what  that 
substance  was,  there  would  be  a  hundred  different  degrees  in  tlie 
accuracy  of  the  words  ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  well-trained 
scholar  who  has  gone  through  the  mixed  course  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics which  we  give,  would,  in  the  long  run,  have  an  advantage  over 
the  rest. 

4508.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any  means 
by  which  you  think  the  benefits  of  education  might  be  more  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  country  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
lower  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  tliought  that  by 
means  of  proprietary  colleges  on  a  large  scale  many  of  the  special 
benefits  of  the  public  school  life  and  public-school  discipline  might  be 
obtained. 

4509.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  put  on  paper  any  views 
that  you  entertain  in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

4510.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  on  the 
better  application  of  small  endowments  in  cases  where  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  have  a  school  on  the  scale  of  your  own  ? — We  happen  to 
have  in  our  neighbourhood  several  grammar  schools,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  endowment  were  used  in  some  way  as  I  suggested  ; 
that  if  it  was  open  to  parishes  within  a  certain  distance,  or  those  which 
touched  the  parish,  and  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  granted  it 
would  be  giving  an  impulse  to  the  village  schools ;  it  would  set  up  a 
system  of  competition. 

4511.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  that  would  be  more  useful  than 
attempting,  by  small  endowments,  to  give  direct  instruction  ?^-Yes  ;  it 
would  be  direct  instruction,  but  it  would  be  giving  them  prizes  to 
compete  for. 

4512.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  prizes  would  be  obtained  by  the  conversion 
of  these  endowments  into  the  subsidiary  schools  which  you  were  speak- 
ing of  a  short  time  ago  ? — No,  not  subsidiary  schools  ;  I  would  make 
them  the  principal  schools  of  the  district,  but  offer  to  the  village  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  privilege  of  sending  boys  by  competition  into 
the  school. 
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4513.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  would  not  affiliate  these  small  endoivments      Rev.  S.  A. 
to  a  central  school  like  your  own  ? — No ;  they  are  out  of  our  reach.  I  Pears,  DJ}. 

would  make  them  the  centres  of  day  schools  immediately  in  their  own         

neighbourhood.  17thMayl865. 

Charles  Wkight  Hankin,  Esq.,  B. A.,  called  in  and  examined.        C.  W.  Hanhin, 

4514.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  now,  I  think,  the  head  master  of     ^"^''  ^"^ 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar  School  at  Southampton  ? — Yes. 

4515.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  any  other  school  ? — I  was  at 
the  proprietary  college  at  Cheltenham. 

4516.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  were  you  there  ? — Nine  years. 

4517.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  long  have  you  been  at  Southampton  ? 
— Five  years  next  Midsummer. 

4518.  What  is  the  scheme  of  foundation  of  that  grammar  school  ? — 
There  is  a  foundation  of  175Z.  a  year,  and  there  is  also  a  residence 
attached  to  the  school  buildings.  There  is  no  other  foundation  belonging 
to  it. 

4519.  There  are  no  other  pecuniary  advantages  ? — ^None. 

4520.  What  is  the  government  of  the  school  ? — The  government  of 
the  school  is  vested  in  the  cliarity  trustees  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trustees 
«f  the  charities  of  Southampton.  There  is  no  special  governing  body 
for  the  school  itself. 

4521.  How  are  those  trustees  chosen  ? — I  believe  they  are  appointed 
by  the  tovra,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  I  am 
not  quite  certain. 

4522.  What  number  of  them  are  there  ? — About  from  12  to  15,  I 
think. 

4523.  Do  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  school  ? 
— Scarcely  any  part. 

4524j  Do  they  appoint  the  head  master  ? — Yes. 

4525.  Have  they  the  power  of  dismissing  him  ? — I  believe  so  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  under  certain  circumstances.  I  believe  he  holds  by  right  ab- 
solute during  good  behaviour,  but  on  moral  grounds  I  imagine  they  could 
dismiss  him.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  could  dismiss  him  for  mere 
incapacity  as  a  teacher. 

4526.  How  are  the  other  masters  appointed  ? — The  usher  is  a  foun- 
dation master,  and  was  appointed  by  the  head  master  with  the  sanction 
of  the  trustees.  AU  the  other  masters  were  appointed  by  the  head 
master  alone. 

4527.  Absolutely  ?— Absolutely. 

4523.  Has  he  the  power  of  dismissal  ? — Yes ;  the  dismissal  of  the 
usher  as  a  foundation  master  might  require  the  ratification  of  the  trustees. 

4529.  Do  the  trustees  interfere  in  any  way  with  your  conduct  as 
head  master,  either  with  regard  to  the  tuition  or  the  discipline  ? — Not  in 
the  least.  They  have  acted  principally  since  my  election  as  paymasters, 
or  rather  the  recipients  of  the  stipend,  which,  according  to  a  com- 
promise, I  believe  is  paid  over  by  the  corporation  to  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Of  course,  in 
case  I  appeal  to  them,  they  will  listen  to  anything  I  have  to  say,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  interfere. 

4530.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  your  school  ? — Ninety-six. 

4531 .  Are  they  all  boarders  ? — I  do  not  take  boarders  myself.  There 
are  19  boarders  in  the  houses  of  two  of  the  under  masters,  but  that  has 
only  been  within  the  last  year  and  a  quarter.  There  were  no  boarders 
before  that  time. 

4532.  Are  there  any  pupils  admitted  as  of  right  into  the  school  ? — 
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^'p^'  ^^"j^"'  The  sons  of  all  residents  in  Southampton,  that  is  to  say,  the  sons  of  all 

r^^^_r    ■     ratepayers  of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  arc 

1 7th  ^y  1865   *<^i88ible,  as  matter  of  right,  on  the  payment  of  certain  capitation  fees. 

•  -'■'-  -■•        '      4533.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  education  to  one  of  those  boys  ? — ; 

£6  a  year  is  the  general  tuition  fee,  and  2s.  6d.  a  quarter  is  charged 

for  stationery. 

4534.  Considering  the  population  of  Southampton  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  benefits  of  this  school  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  largely 
used  ? — ^No. 

4535.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  circumstance? — In  the  first 
place  to  the  mixture  of  classes  in  the  school.  All  persons,  whatever  their 
position  in  society  may  be,  have  the  right  of  sending  their  sons,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  gentry  and  the  professional  men  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  those,  at  all  events,  whose  income  allows  them  to  do  so, 
prefer  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere,  where  there  is  no  such  mixture. 
In  the  next  place,  the  class  below  that,  I  think,  very  rarely,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  avail  themselves  of  public  school  education  ;  they 
very  much  prefer  private  school  education. 

4536.  What  is  the  class  of  society  to  which  in  the  main  your  pupils; 
belong  ? — They  belong  to  all  classes,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
the  sons  of  tradesmen. 

4537.  Of  small  tradesmen  ? — No,  they  vary  ;  some  are  the  sons  of 
"wealthier,  some  of  small  tradesmen,  some  of  employes  on  the  railway 
or  in  the  docks,  some  few  of  clergymen,  officers,  and  professional  men. 

4538.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your  education,  or  is  it  the 
usual  education  composed  of  classics  and  mathematics,  that  is  given 
in  this  school  ? — It  is  peculiar  in  so  far  that  Greek  is  omitted  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  school,  by  my  recommendation  to  the  trustees ;  but  the. 
omission  is  not  allowed  by  the  statutes. 

4539.  Do  you  teach  modern  languages  at  all  ? — Yes ;  but  they  are. 
taught,  not  as  a  part  of  the  general  tuition,  but  as  optional  extras  on  the 
payment  of  certain  fees  fixed  by  the  trustees. 

4540.  Is  physical  science  taught  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

4541.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  you  at  liberty  to  introduce  it  if  you  think 
proper  ? — I  do  not  think  the  trustees  would  have  any  objection  to 
any  alteration  in  reason  that  I  proposed  to  them. 

4542.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Under  what  constitution  is  your  school 
conducted ;  is  it  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  Chancery  scheme, 
or  what  ? — There  is  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  VI.,  and  a  body  of 
statutes  dated  1674,  providing  for  alterations  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  occasion  shall  require.  In 
accordance  with  this  proviso  there  were  drawn  up  in  1840  new  regu- 
lations on  which  were  founded  the  present  trustees'  rules  and  regulations. 

4543.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — ^I  think  it  was 
immediately  before  my  nomination,  that  is,  five  years  ago,  but  the  school 
had  lain  in  abeyance  before  that  for  something  like  seven  or  eight 
years.     There  had  been  no  school  at  all. 

4544.  You  are  under  some  control  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? 
— I  believe  that  the  nomination  of  the  trustees  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  that  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  are  for-, 
warded  each  year  to  the  Commissioners  for  inspection. 

4545.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  By  Charity  Commissioners  you  do  not 
mean  the  general  Charity  Commissioners,  but  you  mean  the  local  board  ? 
— I.  mean  the  general  Charity  Commissioners. 

4546.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Ilsbve  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  the 
working  of  this  system  of  management  of  your  school  which  you  think 
interferes  with  its  usefulness  ? — There  is  a  deficiency  of  all  organiza- 
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tion  such  as  exists  in  the  better  managed  schools  ;  at  all  events  such   C.  W.  HaJm, 
as  exists  in  the  newly  founded  proprietaiy  schools.  Etq^  HJL 

4547.  How  so  ? — The  buildings  are  bad  and  unfavourably  situated.    _    

There  are  no  funds  for  the  improvement  of  them.     There  are  no  found-  l"fl»  May  1865. 
ationary  funds  whatever  save  the  175i.  for  providing  under  masters. 

There  are  no  examiners,  and  generally  there  is  no  special  body  to  look 
thoroughly  into  the  state  of  things,  and  no  power  to  make  the  alterations 
which  may  be  requested  in  case  they  ai'e  found  to  be  reasonable. 

4548.  These  defects  seem  to  spring  very  much  from  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  support  of  a  good  school  ? — No  doubt. 

4549.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  would  propose  to  supplement 
this  want  of  funds  in  a  way  to  render  the  school  more  useful  ? — In  the 
first  place  I  propose  to  suppress  entirely  all  free  scholars,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  other  means  save  furthermore  to  engraft  a  proprietary  system 
upon  the  foundation. 

4550.  You  use  the  expression  "  free  scholars  "  ;  is  there  a  class  of 
boys  who  have  a  right  to  an  absolutely  gratuitous  education  there  ? — 
Yes.  The  word  "  foundation  "  as  employed  by  the  trustees  is  ambi- 
guous. Every  resident  has  a  right  to  send  his  son  to  the  school  on  the 
foundation  at  the  trustees'  terms,  which  are  61.  a  year  for  general  tui- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  besides  this  general  foundation,  one  boy 
in  every  10  is  elected  by  examination,  free  altogether,  from  the  sons 
of  residents,  and  these  are  termed  trustees'  scholars. 

4551.  You  say,  elected  on  examination  ;  is  that  as  a  reward  of  con- 
siderable proficiency  ? — The  best  boy,  I  think,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
is  elected,  but  that  system  is  the  result  of  a  recommendation  of  toj  own. 
I  believe  there  are  a  certain  number  of  free  boys,  I  mean  absolutely  free, 
as  distinguished  from  foundationers  admissible  on  certain  payments, 
required  to  be  educated  for  the  175Z.  a  year  foundation  stipend,  and  it 
was  a  question  with  the  trustees  when  I  was  appointed  how  these  free 
boys  should  be  appointed.  I  then  proposed  to  them  that,  instead  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  being  nominated  at  once,  the  proportion  of  free  boys 
should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  foundationers  in  the  school, 
in  order  to  give  the  town  an  interest  in  its  success  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
abuse  of  nomination,  that  they  should  be  elected  by  examination  ;  that 
there  should  be  an  examination  held  as  often  as  there  were  vacancies,  or 
rather  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  that 
the  boy  judged  to  have  passed  the  best  examination  should  be  elected  as 
a  free  boy. 

4552.  Who  are  the  examiners  ? — Practically  the  task  devolves  on 
Dr.  Gary,  who  is  a  trustee  and  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
Southampton.  There  are  also  generally  two  other  trustees,  viz..  the 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  minister  of  the  independent  chapel,  who 
assist  him.  but  practically  speaking  he  is  the  real  examiner. 

4553.  May  I  ask  what  your  emoluments  as  head  master  are  ? — They 
are  175^.  a  year,  out  of  which  25/.  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  an  usher 
I  am  bound  by  the  rules,  I  believe  (though  I  do  not  think  that  the 
trustees  would  insist  upon  it  if  there  were  no  boys  in  the  school),  to 
provide  an  usher.  There  is  also  a  residence  rent  free,  but  not  free 
of  taxes,  and  the  expense  of  repairs.  The  capitation  fees  also  all  go  into 
my  hands. 

4554.  The  capitation  fees  in  addition  ? — ^Yes,  the  whole  of  them. 

4555.  Including  the  house,  what  should  you  state  in  round  numbers 
is  about  the  remuneration  that  you  receive  as  head  master  ? — When  I 
came  there  were  no  boys  in  the  school  at  all  which  would  of  course 
considerably  affect  the  average  ;  I  should  think  the  average  that  I  have 
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C.  W.  Hanhin,  received  since  I  have  been  there  is  300/.  a  year,  but  the  present  worth 
Esq.,  B.A.     must  be  from  400Z.  to  450/.  a  year. 

~ —  4556.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  give  251.  a  year  to  an 

17th  May  1865.  ^gjjgj.  y_j  ^^  bound  to  pay  25/.  of  the  175/.  a  year  to  an  usher. 

4557.  In  practice  do  you  give  more  than  that  ? — Yes  ;  all  the  masters 
have  to  be  paid  by  me. 

4558.  Out  of  that  ? — Not  out  of  the  450/.  ;  I  am  speaking  of  450/.  as 
my  own  net  income  after  the  under  masters  are  paid  out  of  the  fund 
provided  by  the  capitation  fees,  plus  the  foundation  stipend. 

4559.  (^Dr.  Storrar.)  And  the  house  in  addition  ? — ^Yes. 

4560.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  funds  were  more 
adequate  the  school  could  be  made  more  extensively  useful  in  South- 
ampton ? — ^I  think  80  certainly. 

4561.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  an  opinion  about  the  means 
that  could  be  adopted  to  supplement  the  present  fund  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  school  ? — The  non-residents  of  Southamptou, 
that  is,  the  non-ratepayers  of  the  borough,  are  only  admissible  into  the 
school  on  the  head  master's  terms,  sanctioned  by  the  trustees.  They  are 
at  present  10/.  a  year  instead  of  6/.,  besides  extras.  I  proposed  to  the 
trustees  that  they  should,  if  possible,  engraft  the  proprietary  system  on 
the  present  foundation,  making  every  non-resident,  at  aU  events,  purchase 
a  share  at  a  certain  sura,  which  should  form  a  fund  for  building  and 
general  purposes  ;  and  that  in  return  non-residents  should  be  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  residents,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  unifoiTQ  general 
capitation  fee  of  6/.  a  year  should  be  adopted  for  all  persons  who  wished 
to  make  use  of  the  school. 

4562.  Would  you  give  the  holders  of  these  proprietary  shares  some 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  school  ? — Certainly. 

4563.  How  so  ? — 1  would  allow  them  to  elect  a  certain  number  of 
the  governing  body  as  is  done  at  Cheltenham. 

4564.  In  shoi't,  you  would  blend  the  two  principles,  the  proprietary 
principle  and  the  other  ? — Yes. 

4565.  Could  that  be  done  legally  without  some  alteration  r — I  fancy 
not. 

4566.  What  alteration  would  you  propose  to  make  ? — ^I  am  unaware 
of  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  believe  you  could  not  alter  the 
statute  to  such  an  extent  without  legal  authorization. 

4567.  Yon  think,  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  desirable  to  engraft 
the  proprietary  principle  iipon  some  of  these  foundations  whei'e  the 
funds  are  not  large,  and  thereby  give  increased  pecuniary  means  and 
increased  activity  to  the  school  ? — Very  much  so. 

4568.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  were  yourself  a  master  of  ;<  pro- 
prietary school  before  you  went  to  Southampton  ? — I  was  au  under 
master. 

4569.  Did  you  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  proprietary  schools 
from  what  you  saw  of  them  there  ? — A  very  favourable  opinion. 

4570.  You  think  the  principle  works  well  ? — Excessively  well,  I 
think. 

4571.  In  that  school  how  was  the  governing  body  constituted  ? — lu 
my  day  it  consisted  of  a  board  of  directors,  elected  from  among  the 
proprietors  and  accountable  to  the  general  meeting  of  proprietors  held 
once  a  year,  by  whose  vote  also  I  believe  vacancies  in  the  board  were 
filled  up,  or  at  all  events  the  new  members  confirmed. 

4572.  Did  you  find  that  this  body  of  directors  thus  elected  interfered 
materially  with  the  management  of  the  school  by  the  masters  ? — They 
never  interfered  with  the  under  masters,  and  I  do  not  think  they  ever 
interfered  with  the  head  master.    I  have  heard  that  befoi-e  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  head  master  under  whom  I  held  office,  when  first  the  C.  W.  Hankin, 
system  was  tried,  that  such  was  the  case,  but  I  have  never  heard  that      H'g-,  -B.A 

thej-  succeeded  in  interfering  or  in  disturbing  the   conduct  of  the         

school  during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  17th  May  1865. 

4573.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  happen  that  under  such  a  system 
the  body  of  directors  thus  elected  might  interfere  in  a  manner  which 
would  render  it  unpleasant  to  a  man  of  independent  spirit  and  proper 
qualifications  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  head  master  of  a  considerable 
school  ? — Not  in  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  this  seems  proved 
by  the  many  proprietary  schools  which  have  been  lately  founded  with 
success  ;  but  in  the  lower  middle  class,  so  to  speak,  before  the  system  has 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  perhaps  a  certain  number  of  failures  have 
been  experienced  (as  was  the  case  with  the  proprietary  schools  in  the 
other  classes  of  society  at  first),  I  can  easily  imagine  that  some  diffi- 
culty might  be  found  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  really  conciliatory  and 
able  man  would  ever  have  any  insurmountable  difficulty. 

4574.  Was  the  quality  of  the  education  in  the  proprietary  school 
good  ? — ^Very  much  better  than  in  any  public  school  that  I  have  ever 
seen, 

4575.  By  public   school,  do  you  mean  endowed  school? — Yes. 
myself  am  a  public  school  man  in  that  sense.     I  was  at  Uppingham 
lor  six  years  and  at  Bradford. 

4576.  Is  the  grammar  school  with  which  you  are  connected  a  Church 
of  England  school  ? — There  are  rules  in  the  statutes  prescribing  the 
use  of  certain  prayers  and  collects  out  of  prayer  book  and  for  examining 
the  scholars  in  the  Church  catechism  ;  but  those  rules  have  never  been 
officially  communicated  to  me. 

4577.  Arc  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — 
Yes. 

4578.  You  are  not  a  clergyman,  I  believe  ? — "No. 

4579.  In  the  system  of  management  of  your  school  is  there  any 
religious  test  applied  to  the  admission  of  boys,  or  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  religious  instruction  ?  Is  it  of  a  kind  that  necessarily  excludes  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  ? — By  no  means  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  that  one-third,  and  perhaps  even  a  larger  number  than  that,  are 
the  sons  of  dissenters.  I  have  never  found  them  object  to  the  religious 
instruction.  In  the  lower  classes  religious  instruction  occupies  the  first 
hour  every  day  in  the  week,  in  the  class  immediately  above  the  two 
lower  classes  three  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  other  classes  one  a  week  ; 
but  I  have  never  found  any  of  the  parents  object,  save  one  Roman 
Catholic,  and,  of  course,  members  of  non-Christian  communities,  like 
Jews. 

4580.  Is  the  Church  catechism  taught  ? — No,  it  is  not  taught  exactly, 
but  as  the  catechism  is  necessary  for  the  divinity  section  in  the  Oxford 
local  examination,  those  boys  who  are  going  in  are  told  that  if  they  will 
learn  it,  any  explanation  they  may  wish  for  will  be  given  to  them,  and 
the  masters  will  hear  them  in  it,  but  it  is  not  insisted  upon. 

4581.  Are  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  any  part  of  the 
education  ? — No. 

4582.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  you  aware  that  since  you  left  Chelten- 
ham the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  has  been  entirely  changed  ? 
—Yes. 

4583.  You  were  not  aware  at  the  time  you  were  there  of  any  in- 
convenience existing  in  the  system  ? — ^No.  Of  course  I  have  heard 
complaints,  and  perhaps  when  I  was  there  on  the  spot  I  may  have 
been  inclined  to  join  in  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  have  considered 
the  matter  very  thoroughly  since  I  left,  and  compared  it  with  what 
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C  W''.  Hcuiiii,  I  taow  and  hare  seen  of  other  schools,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 

Sif.,  B^     that  the  complaints  were,  on  the  whole,  very  much  exaggerated,  and  in 

,  rr  the  main  groundless. 

iithAUyl865.      4584.  The  present  system  has  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the 

""        proprietary  body  at  Cheltenham,  has  it  not? — I  believe  it  is  supposed 

to  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  quitp  see  in  what  way.     I  myself  was  a 

proprietor  at  the  time  that  the  change  was  made. 

4585.  Do  you  mean  that  the  trustees  of  the  SonUiampton  charities 
have  refused  to  entertain  any  application  made  to  them  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  the  school  ? — By  no  means,  but  they 
have  no  power  in  the  way  of  funds. 

4856.  Your  main  reason  then  for  wishing  a  change  is  a  pecuniary 
one  ? — Partly  on  the  pecuniary  ground,  and  partly  that  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  get  the  school  attended  so  long  as  the  mixture  of  classes 
continues,  and  so  long  as  public  school  education  is  not  more  popular 
with  the  class  by  whom  the  school  is  at  present  mainly  used,  and  some 
method  adopted  of  inspiring  confidence  by  imparting,  for  instance, 
some  share  in  the  management  of  the  schooL 

4587.  The  trustees  would  have  the  ordinary  powers  to  lay  any  scheme 
before  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
improvement  in  the  system  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  the  exact  powers 
of  trustees  are,  whether  they  are  absolutely  limited  by  the  last  settlement 
and  the  statutes. 

4588.  You  do  not  desire  to  see  the  trustees  have  any  more  power 
than  they  now  have  as  to  control  over  the  head  master  ? — ^I  should 
not  in  the  least  object  to  any  reasonable  power  which  could  be  placed 
in  a  body  of  that  kind,  provided  it  would  interest  the  town  and  the 
public  generally  in  the  school.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  the  trustees 
could  interfere  with  the  head  master,  provided  he  were  a  judicious  man. 

4589.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  school  has  sufficient  reputation 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  it  likely  that  a  considerable  proprie- 
tary body  snch  as  you  suggest  could  be  brought  together  ? — I  ^ink 
opinion  requii-es  to  be  formed  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  proprietary  schools  are  founded,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  mere  education,  as  to  make  the  place  a  desirable 
place  of  residence,  and  to  keep  the  prosperity  of  the  town  within 
itself  by  keeping  the  children  of  residents  in  the  town  at  home. 
That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  principal  reason  at  first  why  the  pro- 
prietary school  was  founded  at  Cheltenham,  and  also  at  Clifton.  The 
formation  of  a  numerous  body  of  zealous  proprietors  would  depend  on 
an  impression  of  this  sort  being  created  in  the  place,  and  this  no  doubt 
has  still  to  be  created.  Then  of  course  the  school  has  no  great  repu- 
tation at  present. 

4590.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  where  the  proprietary  system  has 
been  engrafted  on  to  on  ancient  endowment,  such  as  you  propose  ? — 
No,  none. 

4591.  Who  appoints  the  examiner? — I  think  the  charity  trustees 
of  the  town  appoint  three  or  four  of  their  body  as  a  permanent  grammar 
school  committee. 

4592.  Do  they  appoint  the  examiner  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  an  examiner 
is  appointed. 

4593.  You  would  have  power  yourself  to  take  boarders  if  yon 
thought  proper  ? — Yes. 

4594.  As  it  is,  the  boarders  are  widi  one  of  the  under  ipasters  ? — Yes. 

4595.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  I  understand  from  your  answer  that 
the  school  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start  from  the  time 
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that  you  were  i^pointed  7 — ^The  school  \ras  in  abeyance  for  sereral 
years  before  that  time. 

4596.  How  long  Tras  it  in  abeyance  ? — I  think  about  .«eTen  years, 

4597.  Is  it  the  onty  endowed  school  in  Southampton  ? — It  is  the  only 
endowed  school  of  the  kind.  There  is  an  endowed  school  resembling  a 
National  school,  I  think  it  is  called  ••  Taunton's  charity." 

459S.  This  is  the  only  endowed  grammar  school  ? — The  only  en- 
dowed gnunmar  school. 

4599.  Tou  spoke  of  difierent  classes  ;  what  cla^  do  ycu  think 
predominates  in  the  school,  children  of  what  class  of  parents  '? — ^I  think 
tradesmen  and  eotplo^s  in  the  docks,  railway,  ic. 

4600.  Hare  you  the  children  of  any  labourers  ? — Xone. 

4601.  The  children  of  any  merchants  ? — ^Tes. 

4602.  Generally  speaking  it  would  be  what  would  be  considered  the 
poorer  section  of  die  middle  d&sses,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  say  the  poorer  section  <rf  the  middle  classes  exactly:  they  are, 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  sons  of  retail  tradesmen. 

4603.  Ton  say  that  the  mixture  of  classes  tends  against  the  success 
of  the  school  in  Southampton  r — Tes. 

4604.  Is  it  that  the  richer  parents  object  to  that  mixture  or  the 
poorer  parents  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  richer  parents. 

4605.  Do  you  know  for  what  description  of  children  the  school  was 
originally  intended  ? — No.  I  do  not.  1  imagine  it  was  intended  for  any 
persons  who  chose  to  send  their  sons  there  on  payment  of  such  fees  as 
might  be  fixed  at  the  time  being  by  the  trustees. 

4606.  But  a  condition  was  made  that  a  certain  number  should  be 
taught  free  ? — T  believe  so.  That  was  certainly  made  a  condition  at 
the  last  s^tlement  of  the  school,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  so  provided 
in  the  original  statutes  I  do  not  know. 

4607.  How  many  by  the  last  settlement  must  be  taught  free  ? — One 
in  every  10,  sons  of  residents  bv  the  trustees'  roles  and  regulations  of 
1S60. 

4608.  This  examination  by  which  one  in  every  10  was  chosen  was 
suggested  by  yourself  ? — Xes. 

4609.  What  sort  of  an  examination  is  it,  in  what  are  they  examined  ? 
— There  are  two  classes  of  trustees"  scholars,  juniors  and  seniors,  the 
one  consisting  of  candidates  below  &e  age  of  1 1,  the  other  of  snch  as  are 
below  the  age  of  13,  the  nominations  bmng  made  from  each  alternately. 
The  candidates  below  11  would  be  examined  in  reading.  Scripture 
history,  perhaps  a  little  history  and  geography,  and  possibly  the  first 
elements  of  Latin. 

4610.  The  examination  is  previous  to  their  being  admitted  to  the 
school  at  aU  ? — Xo,  not  necesMrily  ;  any  one  may  send  in  their  sons  to 
trv,  whether  they  are  at  the  school  or  not. 

4611.  Practically  are  they  generally  at  tiie  school  before  they  are 
examined  ? — ^Tes,  by  far  the  greater  ntimber,  but  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  a  boy  at  the  school  succeeds.  It  has  happened  once  since  1 
have  been  there  that  a  boy  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school  was 
elected,  bat  only  once. 

4612.  Do  you  find  that  this  examination  system  answers  ? — As  I 
have  said,  I  am  inclined  to  do  away  with  the  free  system  altogetha-. 
In  HiB  first  place  certainly  the  poorer  boys  do  not  get  in  ;  the  boys  who 
get  the  ncanination  are  by  no  means  the  poorest  boys  in  ihe  school, 
and  even  if  a  boy  of  very  poor  parents  is  elected  his  parents  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  books  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  thus  caused ;  the  boy 
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C.  W.  Hankin,  becomes  careless  and  irregular.      The  parents  ceaso  to  care  -whether 

Esq.,  B.A.     the  boy  comes  or  not  as  they  pay  nothing. 
iMiTw         i:       -^^IS.  When  you  speak  of  the  mixture  of  classes  tending  to  pre- 
^  vent  the  school  being  so  much  attended  as  it  otherwise  -would  be,  do 

you  think  yourself  that  there  is  an  evil  in  that  mixture  ? — ^I  think  it 
■would  be  better  avoided. 

4614.  Do  you  find  that  it  injures  the  discipline  of  the  school  at  all  ? 
— I  think  it  injures  the  discipline  in  so  far  that  the  boys  do  not 
hang  together  ;  but  it  does  not  practically  give  me  any  difficulty. 

4615.  What  proportion  of  boarders  are  there  in  the  school  now  ? — 
There  are  19. 

4616.  Do  you  exercise  any  care  over  the  boys  out  of  school  hours?— 
No,  none. 

4617.  Any  evil  that  flows  from  mixture  there  -would  arise  from 
their  mixing  together  at  their  work  ? — And  in  the  playground. 

4618.  When  in  the  playground  I  suppose  you  consider  them  under 
yourself,  or  under  the  other  masters  ? — Only  in  so  far  as  play-time  forms 
a  part  of  each  day's  school  hours. 

4619.  Do  they  play  together  much  ? — Yes. 

4620.  From  -what  class  do  the  boarders  chiefly  come  ? — Less  -wealthy 
merchants. 

4621.  Do  they  keep  themselves  as  a  class  apart  from  the  day  scholars 
at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

4622.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestion  -which  you  have  made  of 
engrafting  a  proprietary  school  upon  the  present  endowment  -would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  boarders  to  day  scholars  ? — ^It 
■would  depend  entirely  on  the  success  and  character  -which  the  school 
attained.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  more  perfect  system  and  a  better 
staff  of  masters,  it  is  possible  you  might  get  a  larger  proportion  of 
boarders.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  the  particular 
class  for  -whose  sons  these  schools  ought  to  furnish  the  best  education 
-who  send  their  sons  to  boarding  schools. 

4623.  I  suppose  your  object  -would  be  rather  to  provide  a  thoroughly 
good  education  to  the  town  generally  for  those  who  sent  their  children 
as  day  boys  ? — Not  necessarily. 

4624.  The  object  of  your  suggestion  is  not  to  increase  the  boarders, 
is  it  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  increase  the  boarders. 

4625.  Do  the  boarders  generally  come  from  Southampton  ;  those 
you  have  at  present  ? — About  half  of  them  come  from  a  radius  of  perhaps 
six  or  seven  miles. 

4626.  Have  you  no  fear  that  the  cai-rying  out  of  your  suggestion 
-would  lead  to  the  education  being  given  more  to  the  boarders  from  a 
distance  than  to  the  day  scholars  in  the  to-wn  of  Southampton  for  whom 
the  endowment  -was  intended  ? — ^No,  none  -whatever.  I  think  I  see  the 
bent  of  your  question.  I  kno-w  it  is  supposed  that  these  grammar 
schools,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  turned  into  boarding  schools, 
have  driven  away  the  day  boys,  and  it  has  been  undoubtedly  the  case 
in  several  instances  that  have  come  -within  my  knowledge  ;  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  happen,  in  case  the  governing 
body  exercise  a  proper  supervision.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  you  can  never  get  a  school  with  adequate 
funds,  and  an  adequate  staff  of  really  able  men,  unless  it  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  a  boarding  school.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get 
funds  for  a  really  good  school  otherwise. 

4627.  1  suppose  you  would  consider  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen  of  the  to-wn  of  Southampton  would  not  be  able  to 
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afford  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  to  a  boarding  school  ? — I  C.  W.  Hankm, 
do  not  see  why  not.  ^^1->  ^-^ 

4628.  You  think  that  a -well-conducted  boarding  school  would  not  1 7th  Mav  1865 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  keep  of  the  children  at  home  com-  . 
bined  with  the  educational  fee  ? — I  think  not. 

4629.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  About  half  the  boarders  come  from  a  dis- 
tance ? — Yes. 

4630.  Do  they  come  from  all  parts  of  England  ? — Mainly  from  the 
south  or  west. 

4631.  The  boarders  have  all  been  of  the  same  class  of  society  ? — 
Nearly  the  same,  at  all  events  with  no  important  difference. 

4632.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  spoke  of  optional  charges  for  French  and 
modern  languages  ;  to  what  extent  is  that  made  use  of  by  the  boys  ? 
How  many  boys  learn  French,  for  instance  ? — ^About  two-thirds.  Two- 
thirds  perhaps  would  be  almost  too  large  a  number,  say  40  out  of  100. 

4633.  What  is  the  charge  ? — £2  a  year. 

4634.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difference  as  regards  the  class  of 
parents  from  which  they  come,  as  to  giving  a  preference  to  learning 
French  ? — No,  there  is  no  very  remarkable  difference.  Perhaps  the 
boys  of  very  much  poorer  parents  do  not  generally  learn  French,  but 
there  are  cases  again  of  boys  who  are  the  sons  of  parents,  at  least 
equally  poor,  who  do  learn  French. 

4635.  What  other  optional  studies  are  there  ? — Drawing,  German, 
drilling,  and  singing. 

4636.  Do  many  learu  German  ? — ^No,  very  few. 

4G37.  Do  many  learn  drawing  ? — Yes,  not  quite  so  many  as  French. 

4638.  From  all  classes  ? — From  all  classes. 

4639.  Is  mathematics  laid  much  stress  on  in  the  education  ? — Yes. 
46-10.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  particular  preference  expressed 

by  one  class  rather  than  another  with  regard  to  mathematics  ? — ^Not 
for  mathematics.  I  think  all  the  parents  are  very  anxious  that  their 
sons  should  learn  arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  that  very  many  of  them 
care  very  much  about  their  learning  the  higher  mathematics. 

4641.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  propose  to  give  any  privileges  to 
the  proprietors  as  to  sending  boarders  to  the  school  ? — No. 

4642.  Should  you  e.xpect  the  new  proprietary  body  to  be  chiefly 
persons  living  at  Southampton  and  the  neighbourhood  ? — Probably  the 
proprietai-y  would  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  residents  and  owners 
of  property  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  was  the  case,  I  imagine,  in 
Cheltenham  and  is  in  Clifton  ;  but  if  the  school  became  a  prosperous  one, 
and  attained  any  considerable  reputation,  then  the  body  of  proprietors, 
of  course,  would  include  whatever  persons  chose  to  send  their  sons  as 
boarders  from  a  distance.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  case  in  Chelten- 
ham college  that  any  large  majority  of  the  proprietors  are  resident  now, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  its  foundation. 

4643.  The  residents  in  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood  would 
naturally  chiefly  send  their  boys  as  day  boys,  in  any  case  ? — I  am  not 
certain  of  that. 

4644.  They  do  not  send  them  as  boarders  while  themselves  living  in  the 

place  ? A  great  number  of  the  tradesmen  of  Southampton  live  outside 

the  town,  though  they  have  shops  in  the  town.  I  think,  for  convenience, 
if  there  were  a  well-managed  system,  a  good  many  of  them  might  be 
inclined  to  send  their  sons  as  boarders. 

4645.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  Would  not  the  mixture  of  classes  rather 
elevate  the  humbler  class  than  lower  the  upper  class,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  think  so,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  upper  class  to  consent 

to  it. 
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CW.Bankin,      4646,  Your  proposal  has  a  tendency  to  rai&e  the  school  something 

Esq.,  B.A.     above  a  middle  class  school,  has  it  not  ? — ^No ;  1  would  still  keep  it 

Thxr — MIR     strictly  a  middle  class  school,  by  means  of  the  sum  charged,  whether 

17th  May  1865.  f^  boarding  or  for  educational  fees.     I  should  say  that  I  do  not  think 

you  would  ever  get  a  proprietary  school  mainly  attended  by  gentle 

people's  sons,  unless  you  passed  a  rule  similar  to  that  at  Cheltenham, 

and  other  proprietary  schools,  absolutely  excluding  all  tradesmen's  sons, 

or  by  charging  very  high  terms. 

4647.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  rule  at  Cheltenham  ? — There  is 
a  rule  that  no  tradesman's  son  shall  be  admitted.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  supplement  an  answer  I  made  a  short  time  ago.  I  am  quite 
inclined  to  think  that  the  mixture  of  classes  would  raise  the  lower  class. 
I  do  not  perceive  myself  any  very  great  difference  after  boys  have  been 
at  the  school  a  fair  time,  however  rough  they  may  have  been  when  first 
they  came,  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  one  boy  from  those  of  another; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  general  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the 
mixture,  does  very  much  indeed  to  modify,  and  even  do  away  with  the 
distinction,  so  far  as  the  real  culture  goes. 

4648.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  in  such 
a  rule  as  that  which  you  have  mentioned  as  existing  at  Cheltenham  with 
respect  to  an  endowed  school,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  impossible,  I 
imagine. 

4649.  {Mr.  Acland.')  What  is  the  source  of  the  income  of  175/.  ? — 
I  think  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  school 
in  former  times  which  was  appropriated,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
appropriated,  by  the  corporation  or  by  the  municipal  body  of  South- 
ampton. The  local  trustees,  or  the  charity  trustees,  or  Commissioners, 
I  think,  threatened  a  Chancery  suit  for  the  investigation,  if  not  for  the 
recovery,  of  this  property,  and  then  the  corporation,  as  a  compromise, 
agreed  to  spend  a  certain  sum  on  the  repairs  of  the  residence  and  school 
buildings,  and  to  pay  over  150/.  annually  for  the  stipend  of  a  master. 

4650.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  municipal  rates,  or  out  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  ? — ^Tes. 

4651.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  regulations  or  Chancery 
scheme  under  which  the  school  is  now  governed  ? — I  have  a  copy  of  the 
trustees'  regulations  {the  same  is  handed  in). 

4652.  Who  now  repairs  the  school  building  ? — The  head  master. 

4653.  At  his  own  cost  ? — At  his  own  cost. 

4654.  I  think  you  said  the  site  was  inconvenient  ? — ^Very  inconvenient 
in  certain  respects. 

4655.  Would  it  be  valuable  if  the  property  were  sold  ? — Not  very 
valuable  at  present,  I  think.  The  part  of  the  town  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  improving,  but  the  great  objection  to  the  site  is  the 
approach,  rather  than  the  site  itself.  It  is  not  that  the  site  itself  is 
bad,  save  so  far  that  it  is  not  central,  but  that  the  approaches  are 
excessively  bad,  indeed  nothing  could  be  worse. 

4656.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  rebuilding  the  premises  if  they 
were  burnt  down  ? — I  have  been  told  that  the  head  master  is  bound  to 
insure  the  house  ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  insured  by  the  corporation. 

4657.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  an  advantage  for  the  school  if 
the  present  site  were  exchanged  for  one  in  a  more  agreeable  situation, 
even  if  it  were  less  central  ? — ^Very  much  so.  It  was  one  of  the 
suggestions  that  I  made  to  the  trustees. 

4658.  Have  the  trustees  under  the  existing  regulations  any  power 
to  vary  the  school  fees,  or  are  they  fixed  by  law  ? — I  believe  the  trus- 
tees by  a  sort  of  fiction  could  vary  the  fees  exactly  as  they  pleased. 
The  original  fee  chargeable  at  the  school  is,  I  believe,  only  4/.,  but  that 
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is  merely  for  classics  ;  therefore  in  case  English  and  mathematics  are  C.  W.  Hankin 
to  be  taught  in  any  degree  the  trustees  have  the  right  of  imposing  any     Esq.,  B.A. 

additional  sum  they  please  within  reason  in  payment  for  instruction  in         ,• 

those  subjects,  and  therefore  virtually  of  raising  the  general  fee.  17th  May  1865. 

4659.  By  what  authority  is  that  sum  of  Al.  fixed  ? — I  think  it  was      ~^~~^^ 
made  on  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  a  modification  of  the  original 
statutes,  as  before  described,  took  place  ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

4660.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  that  the  governing  body 
of  the  school,  should  have  an  almost  unrestricted  power  of  fixing  the 
rates  of  payment  upon  the  ordinary  mercantile  principles  of  those 
which  they  find  most  advantageous  to  the  school,  rather  than  to  have 
certain  stereotyped  charges  fixed  by  legal  authority  ? — Of  course  it 
would  depend  on  how  the  governing  body  was  constituted. 

4661.  What  would  in  your  opinion  be  the  best  constitution  ? — I  think 
if  you  had  a  body,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  in  the 
town,  who  had  a  position  for  education  or  wealth,  together  with 
perhaps  some  members  of  the  corporation  ex  officio,  and  a  certain 
number  of  persons  elected  from  the  parents  of  boys  actually  in  the 
school  for  the  time  being,  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a 
popular  and  efficient  body  of  governors. 

4662.  Would  you  confine  the  governors  to  the  urban  population, 
excluding  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

4663.  Should  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  some  magistrates  of 
the  county  connected  with  it  ? — Certainly. 

4664.  Have  you  considered  the  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

4665.  Would  you  state  what  are  the  general  grounds  on  which  you 
think  it  so  important  to  introduce  the  proprietary  system  ? — Certainly. 
On  the  ground  that  it  would  generate  and  keep  up  a  much  more  lively 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  in  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended. 

4666.  What  is  your  experience  of  that  amount  of  interest  now  taken, 
things  being  as  they  are,  by  the  middle-class  population  of  Southampton 
in  the  success  of  your  school  ? — Absolutely  nil. 

4667.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  want  of  interest  ? — ^I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  lower  middle-class  has  very  greatly  fallen  oflf  from  the 
use  of  public  schools.  The  course  of  education  pursued  in  them  has  been 
such  as  they  essentially  dislike  and  consider  to  be  useless.  They  have, 
therefore,  given  over  attending  them,  and  at  the  same  time  given  over 
taking  any  interest  in  them. 

4668.  Where  do  they  send  their  children  ? — They  send  them  mainly 
to  little  private  schools. 

4669.  What  is  the  character  of  the  education,  as  far  as  you  are  aware, 
given  in  those  schools  ? — It  is  rather  an  invidious  question  to  answer. 
I  think  it  is  excessively  bad  ;  nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  as  a 
general  rule.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
worse  in  general  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  have  some  reason  to  know, 
because  the  school  having  been  in  abeyance  for  so  many  years  before 
it  was  reopened,  almost  all  the  boys  who  came  there,  say  within  the  first 
year  or  year  and  a  half,  were  boys  who  came  from  other  smaller  schools, 
which  had  occupied  its  place. 

4670.  Will  you  explain  further  what  are  the  particular  kinds  of  ' 
faults  which  you  trace  in  these  schools  ? — Boys  never  seem  to  know 
anything  perfectly,  with  the  exception  of  writing.  They  generally  write 
T^rell,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  main  attention  of  the  school- 
master, of  what  is  termed  a  commercial  school,  and  his  assistant,  if  he 
has  one,  is  centered  upon  writing. 
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C.W.Bankin,      4671.  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  in  those  schools,  so  far  as 

Esq.,  B.A.     they  have  come  under  your  notice,  to  yield  too  much  to  the  wishes  of 

1 7th  Mar  1865  'S*'*"^*'**  parents  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  anything  of  the 

*  kind  on  which  I  could  speak  as  from  definite  evidence  ;  but  I  conjecture 

such  a  tendency  to  exist. 

4672.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  other  schools  in  Southampton  to  come 
to  the  test  of  any  public  examinations  ? — Several  of  them  now  are  send- 
ing their  boys  in  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

4673.  Have  you  done  the  same  ? — Yes. 

4674.  What  has  been  the  result,  first  of  aU  in  point  of  success  in  the 
school ;  and  secondly,  in  its  effects  on  the  teaching  of  the  school  ? — 
The  boys,  I  think,  are  fairly  successful  on  the  whole,  that  is  to  say, 
their  success  is  up  to  the  average  of  most  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  very  large  and  very  effective  middle-class  schools,  like  the  Liverpool 
Institute.  The  effect  on  the  school  work  is  to  make  the  arrangement 
of  the  classes  very  difficult  indeed,  and  to  introduce  great  confusion 
into  the  school  work. 

4675.  How  is  that  ? — If  you  have  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge 
examination,  the  two  examinations  being  entirely  dissimilar,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  special  class  devoted  to  each,  nay  two 
classes,  one  for  the  juniors,  one  for  the  seniors  in  each  examination; 
and  even  if  you  have  only  the  Oxford  a  more  numerous  staff  of  under 
masters,  and  a  more  perfect  classification  of  the  boys  is  requisite  than 
can  be  easily  carried  out  at  a  school  like  Southampton,  in  order  to  get 
the  boys  perfectly  prepared.  The  University  local  examinations  re- 
quire a  general  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  the  whole  of  English 
history  together  with  several  other  subjects  as  preliminary  subjects  ; 
in  schools  like  Southampton,  which  are  bound  to  teach  classics  as  a 
principal  subject,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  teaching  a 
subject  which  a  vast  number  of  the  boys  will  never  pass  in,  such  time 
being  deducted  from  the  English  subjects,  to  which  attention  is  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  confined  in  the  smaller  private  schools  with  whidi 
they  come  into  competition.  The  consequence  is  that  the  judgment 
which  would  be  formed  on  the  success  of  the  grammar  school  as  com- 
pared with  private  schools,  in  preparing  for  these  examinations,  is  most 
unfair. 

4676.  How  does  the  obligation  to  teach  Latin  arise  in  any  sense 
other  than  as  a  part  of  a  good  general  education  ? — As  Latin  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  studies,  according  to  the  statutes,  I  think  it  right  to 
insist  on  all  candidates  taking  in  that  subject  for  examination. 

4677.  How  does  any  such  obligation  to  teach  Latin  cause  incon- 
venience when  the  other  studies  in  the  local  examinations  are 
purely  optional  ?  What  is  to  prevent  you  fl'om  sending  up  your  boys 
thoroughly  well  trained  in  Latin,  seeing  that  the  other  studies  to 
which  you  referred  are  entirely  optional,  unless  in  speaking  of  English 
you  refer  to  the  preliminary  examinations,  which  require  spelling  and 
the  elements  of  an  ordinary  English  education  ?  —  The  preliminary 
examination  professes  to  require  much  more  than  can  be  called  the 
mere  elements  of  an  ordinary  English  education  for  boys  of  from  13- 
to  15.  The  Latin  subjects  are  long  and  often  quite  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  candidates  of  a  given  yeai-. 

4678.  Do  you  think  that  anything  is  required  in  the  preliminaiy 
examination  which  ought  not  to  be  thoroughly  provided  for  in  any 
common  grammar  school  ? — By  no  means.  But  the  Latin  subjects  for 
juniors  are  long,  and  for  seniors  absolutely  indefinite.  Hence  the 
difficulty.  There  is  not  in  a  school  of  this  kind  a  perfect  gradation 
of  classes  for  the  pupils  to  go  through.    The  juniors  who  have  to 
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take  in  Virgil  and   Cicero,  or  Csesar,  perhaps    have   read   nothing    C.  W.Hankin, 
previously  except  the  simplest  sentences  in  a  delectus.      The  next      E8q.,B.A. 

year  the  same  boys  will  perhaps  have  to  go  in  as  seniors,  when  they       ,  

will  not   stand  any  chance  of  passing  unless  they  have  read  the  four  ^^^^fay^ses. 
books  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  which  is  an  immense  quantity  to  read 
in  so  short  a  time. 

4679.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  Mr.  Templeton's  school  at 
Exeter,  which  contains  80  or  90  boys,  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ones  in  England,  adopting  those  examination  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  education  ? — I  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  Exeter  schools 
was  very  successful. 

4680.  Classics  and  mathematics  forming  generally  a  part  of  his 
success  ? — I  have  not  noticed  m.  what  particular  subjects  its  scholars 
passed. 

.4681.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  education,  you  stated  that  the 
payment  for  boarders  was  almost  essential  to  produce  an  income  for 
such  a  school  as  yours  ;  but  you  also  stated  that  the  cost  of  boarders 
was  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of  home  keep  ;  was  there  not  some 
little  contradiction  in  that  ? — No,  I  think  not  practically.  The  con- 
tradiction was  only  apparent.  I  think  that  ia  the  case  of  boarders, 
however  small  above  what  a  boy  would  cost  living  at  home  the  charge 
may  be,  the  total  sum  made  up  by  the  small  profit  on  each  boy,  sup- 
posing the  number  in  each  house  to  be  between  20  and  40,  would  yet 
enable  the  under  master  himself  to  live  among  his  boys  without  putting 
down  in  his  daily  expenses  so  much  for  the  cost  of  his  own  living. 

4682.  Would  it  not  be,  in  your  view,  important  that  a  man  taking 
boarders  should  make  a  considerable  profit  on  those  boarders  as  a 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  responsibility  ? — It  would  be  very 
desirable  if  it  were  possible. 

4683.  Is  there  anything  impracticable  in  that  ? — ^You  must  compete 
with  a  class  of  schools  in  which  the  payment  is  very  low.  If  you  raise 
the  tenns  too  high  the  other  schools  will  beat  you  out  of  the  field. 

4684.  Dismissing  the  question  of  profit  made  upon  boarders,  to 
which  you  appear  not  to  attach  any  very  great  importance,  would  you 
indicate  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  your  school  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  what  you  think  the  amount  of  fee  for  education  should 
be  so  as  to  enable  you  to  have  a  good  income  as  head  master,  and 
provide  good  assistants,  supposing  your  views  as  to  the  connexion  of 
the  proprietary  body  with  your  endowments  to  be  carried  into  efiect  ? 
—I  propose  that  the  pi'oprietary  system  should  be  adopted  at  the 
same  time  with  a  division  of  the  school  into  three  departments,  and 
I  would  graduate  the  school  fees  for  the  various  departments;  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  to  what  extent  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  present  fees  in  case  the  school  were  made  one 
and  indivisible,  as  it  is  now,  in  order  to  effect  what  I  wish. 

4685.  Assuming  it  to  be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  depart- 
ment, would  you  place  the  school  fee  for  the  higher  department  con- 
siderably above  lOZ.  for  the  instruction  ? — ^I  think  that  between  10^. 
and  14Z.  or  15/.  without  any  extras  might  be  made  sufficient  for  the 
highest  portion  of  the  school,  and  that  the  payment  might  be  lowered 
for  the  modern  department,  and  made  still  lower  for  the  commercial, 
but  I  could  hardly  stale  the  exact  scale  I  should  recommend. 

4686.  Including  in  that  sum  all  the  elements  of  a  good  general 
education  ? — Of  course. 

4687.  Including  also  such  accomplishments  as  music  and  drawing  ?— 
Yes  ;  and  drilling  and  music. 

4688.  How  low  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  down  in 
11643.  G  g 
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^'jp^*  "^"*'"'  *^®  opposite  direction  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  humblest  ahop- 

Eag.,  B.A.     keepers  of  Southampton,  who  would  decline  to  send  their  sons  to  the 

17th  May  1869  ^"'*'*'''  National  Schools  ? — I  fancy  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  private 

'  schools  from  41.  to  6/.  is  the  ordinary  charge,  and  some  of  them  are  kept 

by  foreigners,  who    themselves  profess  to  teach  French,  whence  an 
extra  charge  for  that  subject  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

4689.  Supposing  your  views  to  be  carried  out  with  reference  to  the 
proprietary  body,  the  drift  of  my  question  is,  what  sum  you  think 
might  be  fixed  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  poorest  shop- 
keepei's  in  Southampton  who  would  not  send  their  sons  to  charity 
schools  ? — ^I  do  not  think  you  could  fix  it  at  less  than  6Z.  a  year  pro- 
vided you  include  French  and  drawing. 

4690.  Do  you  think  that  such  parents,  if  the  school  were  under 
thoroughly  good  management,  and  was  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  them  as  parents,  would  be  willing  to  pay  that  ? — I  think 
so. 

4691.  Would  you  indicate  in  your  own  way  the  kind  of  education 
that  you  think  best  suited  both  to  the  upper  and  lower  branch  of  such  a 
school  as  you  wish  to  see  established  ? — I  would  make  the  classical 
school,  that  is  to  say,  the  upper  school  of  all,  retain  the  ordinary 
curriculum  which  is  used  in  grammar  schools  ;  that  is  to  say,  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  drawing.  I  would  make 
Latin,  French,  and  also  drawing  imperative  throughout  the  school. 

4692.  Would  you  introduce  any  physical  or  natural  science  ? — No. 
In  the  modem  department  I  would  leave  off  Greek,  and  in  the 
c<Mnmercial  department  I  would  make  the  English  subjects,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  more  prominent.  Of  course  the  leaving  off  Greek  in 
the  modern  department  would  give  a  greater  time  for  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  drawing. 

4693.  That  modem  department  would  not  altogether  be  inferior  to  the 
classical  department  in  point  of  age  and  social  standing,  but  would  run. 
side  by  side  with  it  after  a  certain  time  ? — ^No  ;  it  would  be  slightly  in- 
ferior, for  I  would  make  the  fee  for  it  lower  than  for  the  classical.  I 
am.  aware  that  at  Cheltenham  they  are  exactly  similar  in  point  of  stand- 
ing, but  I  am  endeavouring  to  provide  now  for  an  exclusion  of  all 
mixture  of  classes.  The  classical  department  would  be  classical,  pure, 
and  simple  ;  the  modern  department  would  be  somewhat  below  the 
classical ;  and  the  commercial  department  of  course  would  almost  never 
contain  gentle  people's  sons. 

4694.  What  would  be  exactly  the  subjects  that  you  would  include  in 
the  lowest  school  ? — Bible  history,  Latin,  all  branches  of  English,  that 
is,  writing,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  a  little  pure 
mathematics,  French,  drawing,  singing,  and  drilling. 

4695.  Would  you  merely  include  Latin  in  the  charge  so  that  it  should 
be  given  if  desired,  or  would  you  make  Latin  compulsory  ? — Compul- 
sory. 

4696.  You  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  word  "little,"  you  said  a 
"  little  matheinatics  ;"  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  general, 
opinion  that  mathematical  training  is  especially  suited  to  those  going 
into  commercial  life,  why  do  you  say  that  ? — If  by  training  you  mean 
absolute  knowledge  of  mathematics,  I  do  not  see  that  what  is  ordinarily 
called  mathematics  is  necessary  for  commercial  life.  The  mathematics 
which  would  be  learned  in  the  lowest  department  would  consist 
mainly  of  arithmetic  ;  the  elements  of  algebra  and  Euclid  might  be 
added  ;  of  course  the  training  part  .  of  the  mathematical  instruction 
would  be  to  a  certain  extent  sacrificed  to  the  aim  of  giving  material 
knowledge  in  arithmetic  specially  adapted  to  after  occupations. 
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4697.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  great  deadness  of  ,C.  TFISint/Un 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  your  boys  to  the  subject  of  higher     Esq.,  B.A, 
e.dncation  generally  ? — Yes.  — - 

4698.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Southamp-  l^tliMay  ISSS. 
ton  at  all,  beginning  at  the  corporation  and  going  downwards,  on  the      ———— 
subject  of  education  ? — No. 

4699.  If  there  is  not  an  interest  at  the  present  moment  among  those, 
people,  who  provide  nothing  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  the  education 
of  their  boys,  how  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  inspire  that 
interest  which  would  make  them  proprietors  of  an  advanced  school  l—- 
No  doubt  there  would  be  difficulty,  and  also  uncertainty  as  to  ultimate 
success  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  if  you  gave  parents  sending  their  sons 
to  the  school  and  the  town  generally  a  personal  interest  in  the  school, 
by  giving  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  voice  in  its  management, 
such  an  interest  might  grow  up.  I  quite  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
uncertain  whether  the  scheme  would  succeed  or  not. 

4700.  You  have  reason  to  suppose,  as  I  infer  from  your  previous 
answers,  that  there  is  no  better  education  given  in  Southampton,  than 
the  education  given  at  your  school  now  ? — None  better. 

4701.  Then  are  the  children  of  the  better  classes  in  Southampton 
educated  at  a  distance,  or  are  they  contented  with  a  very  low  scale  of 
education  ? — I  suspect  that  the  majority  of  the  parents  are  contented 
with  a  low  scale  of  education.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Southamp- 
ton is  a  very  peculiar  place  ;  that  it  has  very  lately  sprung  up  into  pro- 
sperity ;  that  it  is  just  passing  through  the  transition  from  a  small 
fashionable-  county  town  to  a  large  commercial  town,  with  very  few 
persons  of  large  income  in  it,  even  as  shopkeepers.  I  might  be  allowed 
perhaps,  to  justify  the  remark,  that  parents  do  not  care  very  much  for 
a  high  class  of  education  by  saying  that  I  have  not  observed,  either 
when  I  was  at  the  University  myself,  or  since  that  time  on  reading  the 
lists  of  University  honours,  the  names  of  any  boys  coming  from 
Southampton  who  have  succeeded  either  at  the  University  in  obtain- 
ing scholarships,  or  high  honours  in  th^  class  list,  or  high  places  at 
the  competitive  examinations,  whether  military,  civU,  or  Indian. 

4702.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  at  aU  upon  the  inspection  of 
schools,  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  wholly  irrespective  of  the . 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  and  other  examinations 
which  it  is  open  to  school  boys  to  subject  themselves  to  ?  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  advantage  of  having  every  endowed  school  inspected 
by  some  superior  authority  in  order  to  test  its  efficiency  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

4703.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  ? — Certainly. 

4704.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  the  case  of  an  endowed  school  ? — ^Yes. 

4705.  But  would  you  propose  to  make  it  compulsory  in  all  private 
schools  or  to  leave  it  optional  ? — ^I  would  make  it  compulsory  if 
possible. 

4706.  Do  you  think  that  inspection  by  some  superior  authority  of 
such  a  school  as  yours  at  Southampton  might  tend  indirectly  to  create 
a  greater  interest  in  the  school  in  Southampton  than  at  present  exists  ? 
—Certainly. 

4707.  You  think  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  spirit  among 
the  people  in  Southampton,  that  would  make  them  attach  an  interest 
to  the  distinction  which  their  school  had  got  after  inspection  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

4708.  Has  your  attention  been  at  all  turned  to  an  idea  which  has 
been  discussed  a  good  deal  of  late  ;  a  system  of  certification  and  regis- 
tration of  schoolmasters  ? — In  a  very  small  degree. 

Gg  2 
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C.  W.'Bankin,  4709.  Are  you  able  to  get  good  assistants  without  much  difficulty  ? — 
Esq.,  B.A.  No,  in  case  I  were  obliged  to  part  with  my  present  staff,  I  should  find 
.  ~  a  great  difficulty  from  the  scale  of  remuneration  that  I  have  to  offer. 

I7tn  May  1865.  4710.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  public, 
if  there  existed  a  register  of  competent  schoolmasters  by  which  one 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those  that  are  publicly  regis- 
tered as  competent,  and  those  that  are  not  upon  the  register.  Have 
you  any  views  upon  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  very  decided  views,  I 
could  hardly  answer  the  question,  because  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
test  you  would  propose  before  registration.  I  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  add  that  I  have  seen  instances,  in  which  masters  have 
been  registered  as  duly  qualified,  for  instance,  by  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, who  have  not  been  remarkably  efficient  men. 

4711.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  classes  in  the  school,  can  you  say  if  those  difficulties 
arise  chiefly  from  boys  themselves,  or  from  their  parents  ? — 1  think 
from  their  parents. 

4712.  Then  you  think  that  the  richer  and  poorer  boys  would  be 
willing  to  mix  together,  if  it  was  not  put  in  their  heads  that  they  ought 
not  to  ? — ^I  think  where  they  are  brought  together  they  mix.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  idea  is  put  into  their  heads  at  aU,  but  I  think 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  parents  are  unwilling  to  risk  the 
mixture. 

4713.  Still  that  mixture  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  in  your 
school  ? — ^Yes. 

4714.  Is  there  anything  in  the  habits  or  the  language  of'  the  lower 
class  of  boys  to  make  it  a  fair  ground  of  objection  as  to  their  admixture 
with  the  other  boys  ? — I  think  so. 

4715.  Do  you  find  that  boys  of  the  lower  class,  as  a  rule,  are  equally 
capable  with  boys  of  the  higher  class  of  grappling  with  the  school 
studies  ? — ^I  think  there  is  observable  a  difference  between  boys  of 
different  social  positions  in  aptitude  for  study. 

4716.  What  is  the  nature  (»f  that  difference  ? — ^I  have  thought 
that  the  boys  from  a  lower  stratum  in  society  were  not  equally  apt  in 
intellectual  pursuits  generally.  I  will  not  be  certain  whether  it  is  not 
the  result  of  bad  teaching  before  they  come  to  a  school  like  South- 
ampton grammar  school.     I  merely  speak  of  facts. 

4717.  That  might  perhaps  also  result  from  insufficient  diet  and  bad 
lodging,  and  not  from  any  natural  deficiency  of  intellect  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  such  causes  play  an  important  part  in  the  case  of  such 
boys  as  come  to  the  Southampton  school. 

4718.  Have  you  any  exhibitions  in  the  school  ? — None. 

4719.  With  respect  to  the  proprietary  system,  would  the  proprietors 
be  paid  any  interest  on  the  money  which  they  advanced  to  the  school  ? 
— I  would  leave  that  for  settlement  to  the  body  who  arranged  the 
details  of  the  new  system, 

4720.  Is  it  part  of  your  idea  that  they  should  be  paid  interest  ? I 

see  no  reason  why  they  should  not ;  it  is  done  at  Cheltenham  implicitly, 
though  not  explicitly. 

4721.  From  what  sources  is  the  interest  paid  ? — At  Cheltenham  any 
person  approved  by  the  council  may  purchase  a  share,  and  if  he  doe^ 
not  use  the  share,  he  may  let  it ;  therefore  the  sum  received  by  him 
as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  share  is  really  interest  on  the  money  embarked, 
in  the  school  by  the  proprietor. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday,  23rd  Jffay  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Ltttelton. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Eev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 
Eet.  a.  W.  Thokold,  M.A. 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Dtkb  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  B.D.,  called  in  and  Sev.  E.  W. 

examined.  Benson,  B.D. 

4722.  {Lord  Taunton.)    You   are,  I  believe,  the  head  master  of  gardMav  1865 
Wellington  College  ? — I  am.  ' 

4723.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Since  the  college 
was  opened  in  January  1859. 

4724.  I  think  you  gave  to  the  Commission  on  the  great  public 
schools  a  paper  describing  pretty  fully  the  constitution  of  Wellington 
College  ? — Yes,  and  I  filled  up  the  forms  which  were  sent  down. 

4725.  I  believe  there  is  a  system  of  what  is  called  bifurcation  of 
subjects,  which  takes  place  in  Wellington  College  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Bifurcation  is  used  in  two  different  senses,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  which  your  lordship  means,  whether  that  the  boys  are  educated 
up  to  a  certain  point  together  and  then  separate  altogether,  or 
whether  they  are  educated  in  Latin  together,  or  some  common  subject, 
all  the  time  that  they  stay  there,  and  receive  some  other  lessons  apart. 

4726.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  is  the  system  pursued 
in  both  respects  in  Wellington  College  ? — At  the  present  moment  we 
have  both.  We  began  with  the  latter  one,  and  both  are  to  a  certain 
extent  used  at  present.  What  will  continue  to  be  the  case  I  really 
cannot  say.  When  we  began,  boys  who  were  in  the  same  forms  and 
under,  the  same  classical  masters  read  their  I^atin  subjects  together, 
and  at  times,  when  other  boys  were  doing  Greek  or  Latin  verses, 
they  did  extra  lessons  in  mathematics  or  modern  languages.  That 
involves  serious  complications  in  working  the  whole  school,  because 
after  a  short  time  you  get  a  number  of  boys  who  want  to  learn  Greek 
as  well,  who  want  to  keep  up  a  little  Greek  ;  and  then  a  complication 
of  this  kind  takes  place,  that  you  must  have  two  Latin  subjects  read  in 
each  form,  one  of  which  may  be  followed  by  the  modern  boys,  and  two 
Greek  subjects,  one  of  which  may  be  followed  by  them.  That  of  course 
involves  there  being  four  classical  subjects  read  in  each  form.  That  is 
a  complication.     Then  again  it  Is  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  marks 

fairly, to  value  their  mathematical  and  modern  language  marks  so  as 

to  set  them  fairly  against  the  marks  gained  by  other  boys  in  classics  ;  so 
that  the  tendency  is,  after  a  very  short  time,  to  split  the  bifurcated 
form  into  two  distinct  divisions,  and  then  you  begin  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  bifurcation. 

4727.  How  far  exactly  is  the  principle  of  bifurcation  applied  now  ? 

The  result  of  this  complication  is  that,  in  the  middle  school,  the 

boys  are  quite  divided  off.  They  do  not  even  read  their  Latin  toge- 
ther ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  in  the  sixth  form,  they  still 
continue  the  same  system,  only  they  are  not  limited  to  Latin  as  their 
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Bev.  E.  W.     common  centre.    The  complication  which  I  have  hefore  described  takes 

Benson,  B.D.   place,  that  there  are  four  classical  subjects  read,  the  modern  boys  doing 

23  divr    \RRii   °^®  Greek  subject  and  one  Latin  subject,  the  rest  doing  two  of  each. 

aara May  1865.  Arrangements  are  made  in  the  time-table  by  which  modern  boys  get  a 

good  deal  of  mathematics,  and  instead  of  getting  four  hours  a  week  at 

modern  languages  they  get  seven.      The  two  arrangements  are  very 

distinct  things  in  principle. 

4728.  Are  the  parents  of  the  boy  left  to  their  choice  as  to  whether 
they  shall  go  into  the  modern  division  ? — Yes,  if  we  judge  that  a  boy  is 
fit.  We  sometimes  recommend  that  a  boy  should  not  go,  and  sometimes 
refuse.  Sometimes  the  boy  wants  to  go  into  the  modern  school  because 
he  has  got  on  badly  in  the  classical  school,  and  fancies  he  would  get  on 
better  in  the  modern  school,  when,  perhaps,  what  he  really  wants  is  to 
work  hard  at  what  is  before  him. 

4729.  Is  the  education  at  Wellington  College  altogether  a  general 
education,  or  has  it  any  special  reference  to  the  military  service  ? — 
No,  none  whatever  ;  it  is  a  general  education.  There  are  certain  hoys 
in  it  who  are  going  within  a  certain  definite  time  to  Woolwich  or 
Sandhurst,  who  are  allowed  to  avail  themselves  pf  this  system  of 
hiifurcation.  The  system  that  exists  (I  can  scarcely  call  it  bifurcation) 
is  adapted  particularly  to  prepare  them  for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst> 
They  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  school ;  about  a  sixth  part. 

4730.  How  late  in  point  of  age  do  the  boys  remain  ? — Till  they  go 
to  the  university. 

4731.  Or  tiU  they  go  to  these  military  establishments  ? — ^Tes. 

4732.  Do  you  find  from  experience  that  there  is  an  advantage,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  going  into  the  military  profession,  in  having 
some  special  instruction  at  Wellington  College,  rather  than  continuing 
to  receive  the  same  instruction  as  the  other  boys  all  through  the 
course  ? — ^If  a  boy  is  going  in  for  Sandhurst  and  is  not  backwardj  I 
think  he  had  better  remain  in  the  regular  forms  ;  but  for  Woolwich, 
Tvhere  they  have  five  subjects  to  get  up,  it  is  almost  impossible  even 
•for  a  very  good  boy  to  attempt  the  examination  with  a  hope  of  success 
unless  he  has  some  special  preparation.  Five  subjects  are  more  thaa 
they  can  be  well  educated  in. 

4733.  Taking  Woolwich,  do  you  think  that  the  desirableness  of  that 
special  instruction  is  altogether  with  reference  to  the  examination 
which  it  is  necessary  they  should  undergo  upon  entering  Woolwich  ^ 
or  do  you  think  with  regard  to  general  utility,  for  a  boy's  career  ia 
life,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  he  were  destined  for  that  branch  ■  of  the 
military  profession,  that  he  should  have  some  special  instruction  at  so 
early  an  age  as  while  he  is  at  Wellington  College  ? — ^I  would  rather 
give  him  quite  a  general  education.  For  Woolwich  itself,  the  education 
^s  we  now  have  it  is  made  to  meet  the  examination,  but  of  course  it  ia 
necessary  for  that  branch  of,  the  service  that  a  good  deal  of  mathe- 
matics should  be  read  ;  and  therefore  naturally  a  boy  intended  for  tha<i 
service  at  school  should  read  rather  more  mathematics  than  he  should 
do  if  he  were  not  intended  for  it. 

4734.  Should  you  say  generally  that  in  the  instruction  of  a  boy  at 
school  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  much  reference  to  what  his  future 
profession  should  be  ;  or  to  give  him  that  good  general  education  which 
would  equally  suit  aU  professions  ? — I  would  rather  do  the  latter,  a  great 
deal. 

4735.  You  think  that  is  best  for  the  mental  training  of  a  boy  ? — I 
think  so.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  there  are  certain  profes- 
sions, such  as  military^  engineering,  which  seem  to  demand  specia} 
training. 
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4736.  (T^ord  Lyttelion.)    Since  the   date  of  your  communication  to    Xev.  E.  W, 
the  Public  Schools  Commission  you  have  had   an  additional  expe-  Benson,  B.DA 
rience  of  upwards  of  two  years  ;  taking  the   system  of  bifurcation,         ~ — 
you  said  then  that  on  the  whole  it  seemed  to  cause  an  apparent  de-  23rdM^1865. 
crease  of  zeal  in  the  work  of  those  who  joined  the  mathematical  divi' 

sion,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  other  diTisions,  and  then  you 
assigned  many  causes  for  that,  and  you  concluded  in  this  way: — "  Thus 
"  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  variety  and  the  amount  of  the 
"  subjects  required  of  these  boys  has  not  only  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
"  effect  upon  their  progress — upon  the  accuracy,  reality,  vividness,  and 
"  permanence  of  their  knowledge,  but  to  some  extent  interferes  with 
"  their  deriving  other  benefits  from  the  system  and  associations  of  a 
"  public  school."  If  your  system  has  remained  the  same  from  that 
time  to  this,  has  your  additional  experience  confirmed  your  opinion  in 
that  respect,  or  has  it  altered  it  ? — It  was  to  meet  that  disadvantage 
which  we  found  in  our  experience,  that  we  first  branched  off  and  de- 
parted from  bifurcation,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  case  of  younger  boys, 
and  taught  them  by  themselves.  In  that  way  we  have  gained  some- 
thing, because  the  same  masters  take  them  both  in  their  classics  and 
in  their  French  and  German.  They  only  finish  French  and  German 
with  foreign  masters.  We  get  more  personal  interest  thus,  and  certainly 
get  a  very  considerable  increase  of  industry,  but  on  the  whole  I  do 
think  still  that  the  variety  of  subjects  they  have  to  learn  is  too  much 
for  them. 

4737.  (-Mr.  Acland.)  Do  I  understand  that  in  fact  you  have  now 
two  schools  ? — Yes,  but  only  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  middle 
school  and  going  up  towards  the  top  of  the  school  ;  we  have  no 
such  division  quite  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  no  boys  below  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  school ;  it  is  a  kind  of  loop  line. 

4738.  {Lord  Lyttellon.')  It  is  a  modification  of  the  system  at 
Cheltenham  ? — I  believe  so.     But  it  is  not  copied.     It  grew  up. 

4739.  {Lord  Stanley.)  I  apprehend  that  you  have  a  good  many 
pupils  who  come  to  you  very  imperfectly  prepared  ?^Upon  the 
foundation  we  used  to  have  a  good  many. 

4740.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  foundation  ? — There  are  70  boys, 
orphans  of  oificers  ;  all  that  they  have  to  pay  is  a  sum  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
governors.     There  are  three  rates,  lOi.,  \5l.,  and  20Z. 

4741.  It  was  for  them  specially  that  the  school  was  founded  ? — Yea. 
It  is  upon  them  that  the  foundation  is  spent. 

4742.  Are  your  numbers  about  the  same  as  they  were  ? — Yes,  there 
are  250  boys  now.     The  college  is  quite  full. 

4743.  The  foundation  is  always  kept  up  to  a  certain  number  ? — Yes. 
I  was  going  to  say,  in  reply  to  Lord  Stanley's  question,  that  they  used 
to  come  very  imperfectly  prepared  indeed  ;  but  that  the  governors 
have  instituted  an  admission  examination,  which  already  has  made  the 
greatest  possible  change,  and  we  have  no  boys  now  who  come  to 
us  thoroughly  ignorant.  We  reject  any  boy  who,  at  the  age  of  12, 
is  not  able  to  say  his  Greek  accidence,  and  to  construe  a  Latin  book, 
such  as  Caesar,  and  to  work  sums  up  to  the  rule  of  three  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  11,  if  they  are  not  able  to  do  a  book  like  Henry's  First  Latin 
Book,  which  consists  of  exercises  and  easy  sentences,  to  say  their 
Latin  accidence,  and  to  do  sums  up  to  the  rule  of  three.  That 
examination  is  all  we  want,  I  think. 

4744.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Taking  the  average  of  the  boys  (I  am  speak- 
ing now  in  particular  of  those  on  the  foundation,  who  it  may  be  sup- 
posed have  their  way  to  make  in  life),  what  do  you  aim  at  teachmg 
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JUo.  E.  W.     them,  do  you  aim  at  making  them  Greek  scholars  ? — ^Tf  they  are  good 
Benton,  B.D.  enough  in  ability,  and  as  many  of  them  as  wish  to  go  to  the  University. 

23rd  ito7l  865       '*^'*^"  ^**"  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  *'^®  University  ?— Yes,  if  they  desire  it. 

£ ■  A  good  many  of  them  have  Queen's  cadetships  at  Sandhurst,  from 

being  the  orphans  of  officers,  and  they  of  course  are  prepared  for 
Sandhm'st,  but  no  special  preparation  is  required  for  them,  unless  the 
boy  is  backward. 

4746.  Are  you  able  to  make  any  difference  according  to  whether  a 
boy  is  destined  for  one  line  of  life  or  for  another  ? — Yes,  within  six  or 
twelve  months  of  the  time.  If  the  boy  knows  that  he  is  going  to  leave 
for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  he  begins  to  work  at  the  special  subjects^ 
although  not  if  a  boy  going  to  Sandhurst  is  well  advanced ;  then  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  on  with  his  classics  and  mathematics  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  to  follow  the  usual  course  of  the  school. 

4747.  How  far  do  you  follow  the  old  system  of  public  schools,  making 
classics  almost  the  exclusive  feature  ? — ^In  the  main  part  of  the  school 
classics  are  very  much  the  principal  part  of  the  work.  Every  boy  does 
also  two  hours  of  French  a  week,  and  two  hours  of  German  necessarily. 
When  a  boy  gets  high  in  the  school  he  may  leave  off  one  modem 
language,  or  he  may  go  on  with  both  in  alternate  terms  ;  besides  that, 
they  do  more  mathematics  than  is  usual ;  four  hom's  a  week. 

4748.  Do  you  find  those  four  hours  a  week  given  to  two  modem 
languages  are  enough  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  either  ? — Yes,  in 
French  they  become  very  good  scholars  ;  and  in  German  they  are  fair, 
of  course  not  in  the  way  of  conversation,  but  of  being  able  to  read 
books. 

4749.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  find  modem  languages  valued  by 
the  parents  ? — Yes,  but  German  less. 

4750.  What  is  the  lowest  grade  of  society  from  which  boys  come  to 
you  ? — The  orphans  of  officers. 

4751.  Do  you  never  have  the  children  of  large  shopkeepers,  or  any 
of  that  class  ? — ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

4752.  {Cord  Stanley.)  I  take  it  that  among  the  children  of  officers 
you  have  very  many  whose  education  has  been  greatly  neglected,  owing 
to  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  parents  ? — Owing,  I  think,  more  to 
carelessness.  Since  that  examination  was  instituted,  there  has  been  no 
difficulty.  Of  course  very  often  they  are  at  this  disadvantage,  that 
they  move  about  a  good  deal  from  place  to  place,  but  since  the  exami- 
nation was  instituted  the  earlier  education  has  been  getting  more  what 
one  would  wish. 

4753.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  before  that  they  specu- 
lated on  admission  to  the  school  ? — That  was  the  case  originally. 

4754.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  they  can  spell  pretty  well 
generally  ? — We  admit  no  boy  who  cannot  spell ;  now  and  then  we 
get  some  bad  cases,  but  we  do  not  take  them. 

4755.  {Dr.  Temple.)  The  necessity  for  teaching  Greek  has  been 
chiefly  caused  by  the  necessity  for  preparing  for  the  University,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  chiefly. 

4756.  If  you  had  none  going  to  the  University  at  aU  it  would  not 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  Greek  ? — I  think  not,  except 
that  we  should  have  had  cases  of  this  kind, — of  boys  coming  to  us  with 
such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  already  obtained  as  would  make  it  very 
valuable  to  them  for  Woolwich,  besides  being  useful  for  themselves,  so 
that  they  would  wish  to  keep  it  up,  no  doubt. 

4757.  What  has  broken  down  your  first  attempt  has  been  the 
necessity  for  teaching  Greek  to  a  much  larger  number  of  boys ;  that 
is  what  has  compelled  you   to  quit  your  old  plan  and  driven  you  to 
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bifurcation,  so  far  as  you  have  gone,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so  ;  there     Sev.  E.  W. 
is  also  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  relations  which   Benson,  B.D. 

comes  out  a  good  deal  in  this  way.    Parents  constantly   come  and         

inquire  about  the  modem  school,  and  take  considerable  interest  in  it,  23rd May  1865. 
but  are  very  generally  not  willing  to  put  their  own  boys  into  it ;  they 
think  it  excellent  that  it  should  be  provided. 

4758.  {Mr.  Acland^  Do  you  think  they  attach  some  idea  of  in- 
feriority to  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so,  but  they  do  not  quite  know  what 
they  mean  to  do  with  their  boys  at  the  time,  and  they  wish  them  to  have 
a  general  education,  they  do  not  wish  them  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Univer- 
sity or  any  learned  profession  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  boy  has 
ability  to  pursue  it. 

4759.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  May  we  infer  that  your  opinion  is  that 
a  boy  should  receive  an  enlarged  and  liberal  education  before  he  receives 
the  special  instruction  of  his  profession  ? — Yes. 

4760.  And  by  a  liberal  education  you  mean  the  dead  languages  and 
mathematics  ? — Yes.     I  should  include  French. 

4761.  The  object  would  be  rather  to  exercise  the  mind  than  to  give 
information  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4762.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  age  do  you  think  is  the  most  desirable 
for  commencing  Latin,  bearing  in  mind  that  your  boys  are  not  simply  for 
the  Universities,  but  for  many  other  departments  of  life  belonging  to 
liberal  education  ? — We  do  not  take  boys  till  they  are  1 1  years  of  age. 

4763.  Do  you  require  them  to  know  Latin  before  they  come  ? — 
Yes. 

4764.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  giving 
young  children  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  observation,  with  a 
view  to  calling  out  their  faculties  in  that  direction,  and  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  process  on  scholarship  ? — I  should  think  it  desirable  in  general 
terms,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  increasing  the  number  of  subjects. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  not  a  good  effect  produced  by  increasing  the 
number  of  subjects  which  are  taken  up  together. 

4765.  I  am  not  speaking  of  making  physical  science  a  part  of  the 
general  course  of  such  a  school  as  yours  after  12,  but  whether  a  boy 
is  likely  to  be  a  better  or  worse  Latin  scholar  from  having  his  atten- 
tion turned  to  natural  objects  in  early  life  ? — I  should  have  thought 
decidedly  better.  I  think  the  information  is  not  so  important  ;  but  I 
should  look  upon  it,  not  as  a  means  of  acquiring  information  merely,  but 
of  exercising  his  faculties. 

4766.  Is  that  a  point  which  you  have  specially  considered  ? — Only  as 
a  matter  of  private  experience,  not  in  the  school. 

4767.  With  regard  to  the  Woolwich  examination,  have  you  found 
that  the  effect  of  preparing  for  Woolwich  is  to  overwork  the  boys  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

4768.  To  what  part  of  the  work  do  you  attribute  that  overworking 
mostly  and  specially  ;  is  there  any  excess  of  mathematical  teaching 
beyond  that  which  you  would  suppose  to  be  necessary  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  ? — They  take  up  higher 
subjects  than  I  think  can  properly  be  required  of  boys  at  sixteen,  so 
that  there  is  overwork  in  that  direction  ;  and  with  regard  to  other 
things  I  think  it  is  more  the  variety,  and  there  being  so  many  subjects 
allowed,  than  the  amount  of  work  done. 

4769.  Will  you  name  the  variety  of  subjects,  you  spoke  of  five  subjects? 
— There  is  a  long  list  which  the  Council  for  Military  Education  put  out, 
valued  variously,  at  different  rates  of  marks,  and  they  may  take  five  or 
six  subjects. 

4770.  If  you  are  preparing  boys  for  Woolwich  which  of  the  subjects 
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Rev.  E.  W.  do  you  take  ?— Which  ever  the  boys  like.  They  generally  take  classics, 
Benton,  3.D.  which  may  include  Greek  and  Latin,  or  which  may  meMi  Latin  only, 
28rdMavl865   o*"  ™**^ematic8.     It  must  be  one  of  them.    They  may  take  one  modem 

^^ ■  language,  French  or  German,  or  English  grammar  and  literature,  or 

English  history.     They  may  also  take  in  geography,  natural  science, 
and  experimental  science. 

4771.  On  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  those  exami- 
nations on  the  education  in  Wellington  College  ? — ^I  think  it  strains  the 
boys  and  makes  their  knowledge  not  permanent. 

4772.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fault  inherent  in  its  being  a 
competitive  examination,  or  is  it  capable  of  being  removed  by  other 
arrangements  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  depends  upon  its 
being  competitive. 

4773.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  India  exami- 
nations in  your  school  ? — We  have  one  or  two  boys  only  who  aspire  to 
that. 

4774.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  examination 
on  schools  ? — Yes,  I  have  formed  an  opinion.  I  think  thei-e,  agiiii),  the 
allowing  any  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  in,  is  very  prejudicial,  and 
throws  boys  entirely  into  the  hands  of  crammers. 

4775.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  a  desirable  arrangement  to 
examine  boys  in  such  wide  subjects  as  the  whole  of  English  literature 
or  the  whole  of  English  history  ? — It  is  very  bad. 

4776.  Will  you  explain  the  mischief  ? — It  is  impossible  that  a  boy 
can  have  read  them  thoroughly.  A  half-crown  book  contains  all  the 
heads  that  he  can  possibly  get  up  on  a  subject  so  large,  and  it  is  merely 
a  very  diy  digest  of  facts.  His  mind  would  be  very  much  improved  if 
he  got  up  a  short  period  of  history  thoroughly,  and  knew  it  intimately'; 
and  I  think  he  would  be  excited  very  much  to  pursue  it  in  after  life  ; 
but  neither  knowledge  nor  interest  are  excited  by  the  sort  of  manuals 
which  it  is  now  profitable  to  work  at.  Sometimes  those  manuals  are  in 
rhyme. 

4777.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  are  much  influenced  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children  by  the  India  and  Civil  Service  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  largely. ' 

4778.  Whatever  inconvenience  there  is  in  the  system  would  have  a 
prejudicial  eflfect  on  the  training  of  those  boys  ? — Yes;  I  think  it  is 
widely  spread. 

4779.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  for  that  section  of  the  middle 
classes  of  England  who  are  iiot  going  to  the  Universities,  nor  into 
professional  life,  that  they  should  make  Latin  a  part  of  their  general 
training  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

4780.  You  think  that  the  omission  of  Latin  would  be  a  loss  to  them  ? 
—I  do. 

4781.  Will  you  state  your  grounds  for  that  ? — I  have  often  talked  to 
men  about  it  who  had  learned  it  and  who  very  much  rejoiced  in  their 
knowledge,  who  thought  that  they  gained  general  interest,  that  their 
minds  had  been  cultivated  by  it,  that  they  were  much  better  able  to 
understand  books  which  they  cared  to  read,  that  they  felt  that  there 
was  a  world  open  to  them  which  otherwise  would  have  been  closed. 
And  again  different  sciences  which  they  took  interest  in,  such  as  botany 
and  chemistry,  were  illustrated  by  their  being  able  to  understand  the 
terms  used. 

4782.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
might  be  attained,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  it  is  in  training  for  the 
UniveWity  course  ;  or  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  such  persons  that 
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the  method  of  teaching  Latin  should  be  in  some  degree  modified  ? — I    jRev.  E 
do  not  think  that  the  method  itself,  supposing  it  intelligently  used,   Senson, 
should  be   modified  at  all,  but  I  think  that  very  likely  their  purpose         "": — 
would  be  better  served  if,  especially  when  they  grew  a  little  older,  they  ^^rd  May  1865. 
dropped  a  certain  portion  of  their  Latin,  and  devoted  their  time  to  other 
things  ;  they  have,  of  course,  to  leave  school  young. 

4783.  Is  not  a  great  part  of  the  time  spent  in  learning  Latin  for 
the  University  spent  in  storing  up  a  great  number  of  minute  rules, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  make  a  man  a  good  scholar,  but  which 
are  perhaps  not  necessary  to  make  him  use  Latin  intelligently  as  a  means 
of  understanding  English  ? — I  should  have  thought  not  a  great  amount 
of-  time  by  the  age  that  a  boy  would  leave  for  such  a  purpose.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  amount  of  time  was  not  great,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  I  would  drop  a  certain  portion  ;  I  would  let  him 
learn  French.  I  assume  that  he  wiU  have  learnt  arithmetic  already, 
and  some  elementary  mathematics. 

4784.  [Lord  Lyttelton.')  WiU  you  state  which  you  think  the  most  • 
essential  element  in  education  for  the  general  wants  of  the  middle 
classes,  under  the  three  heads   of  language,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science  ? — I  should  think  language. 

4785.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  number  of  scholars  have  you  ? — 250. 

4786.  About  what  proportion  are  intended  for  the  Universities  ? — 
That  I  really  cannot  say  ;  boys  do  not  make  up  their  minds  at  once  ; 
they  are  only  1 1  years  old  when  they  come. 

4787.  Do  you  think  it  is  about  the  same  number  as  for  Sandhurst  or 
Woolwich  ? — It  really  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  as  regards  the  whole 
school.  I  do  not  see  how  it  ie  possible  we  can  tell,  until  we  have  had 
a  longer  life.  In  the  upper  school  34  out  of  57  are  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  probably  more  will  determine  to  go. 

4788.  They  are  destined  generally,  so  far  as  you  know,  for  profes- 
sions and  not  for  trades  ? — Yes,  some  boys  have  left  us  to  go  into 
merchants'  offices,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  but  only  a  few. 

4789.  You  divide  your  school  into  classical  and  modern,  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  as  I  have  said,  the  modern  school  is  rather  in 
a  different  position  from  what  it  is  at  any  other  school.  There  are  not 
two  parallel  lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  school,  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  modern  loop  ;  all  boys  are  educated  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  French,  until  they  reach  the  top  of  the  lower  school  necessarily  j 
then,  after  that,  they  may  turn  off  into  a  modern  branch,  in  which  they 
will  do  much  more  of  modern  work,  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
very  top  of  the  school ;  they  may  join  Jhat  modem  branch  at  any  time 
they  like  in  going  through  the  classical  forms.  In  the  classical  forms 
themselves  they  can  learn  German  also. 

4790.  (iWr.  Acland.)  Then  they  come  into  the  main  line  again  ? — 
Yes,  but  of  course  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  respect  of  classics. 
Our  object  has  been,  as  we  are  young,  to  make  our  system  as  flexible 
as  possible. 

4791.  (Mr.  Baines.)  About  what  is  the  proportion  in  the  modem 
and  classical  schools  ? — About  40  boys  in  the  modern  school. 

4792.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  all  the  boys  boarded  in  the  col- 
lege ? — There  is  one  small  boarding  house  for  six  boys,  and  there  are 
two  day  boys  ;  the  governors  made  a  rule  that  certain  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  have  the  privilege  of  sending  for  boys  ;  for 
instance,  Broadmoor  is  near  to  us,  and  the  governor  and  the  chaplain  at 
Broadmoor  may  send  their  sons  ;  so  also  may  persons  occupying  houses 
on  the  college  estate. 

4793.  Is  Wellington  College  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ? 
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Hev.  E.  W.    — ^^s,  the  worship  and  instruction  are  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
Benson,  B.D.  l^oys  are  not  required  to  attend  either  one  or  the  other  if  their  parents 

object  on  the  ground  of  dissent. 

aard  May  1865.  4794.  What  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  religious  teaching  in 
the  school  ? — There  is  one  hour  on  Sunday,  one  hour  on  Monday,  and 
half  an  hour  on  Thursday,  making  two  hours  and  a  half ;  these  are  the 
general  Scripture  lessons  ;  the  preparation  for  confirmation,  of  course, 
takes  a  great  deal  longer. 

4795.  Do  you  usually  give  that  teaching  yourself,  or  is  it  given  by 
the  other  masters  ? — In  each  form  by  the  master  of  the  form. 

4796.  Is  there  a  chapel  connected  with  the  college  ? — ^Tes. 

4797.  How  often  do  they  attend  the  chapel  service  on  Sunday  ?— 
Three  times. 

4798.  Do  they  attend  it  in  the  week  days  ? — Twice. 

4799.  What  are  the  prayers  used  in  the  chapel  ? — A  part  of  the 
morning  and  evening  service,  and  a  part  of  one  lesson,  the  psalms. 

4800.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  all  the  boys  obliged  to  attend  these 
services  ? — Yes,  all  except  dissenters  if  there  are  any.  I  should  men- 
tion that  we  never  have  only  had  one  instance  except  in  the  case  of 
Roman  Catholics.  We  have  one  Roman  Catholic  boy  in  the  school 
now  who  is  not  required  to  attend. 

4801.  Is  he  obliged  to  attend  your  religious  teaching  ? — The  priest 
wishes  him  to  do  so,  and  he  does  attend  our  scripture  lessons. 

4802.  Should  you  insist  upon  it  if  he  objected  ? — ^No. 

4803.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  yoii  three  integral  services  on 
Sunday  ? — The  morning  prayer  first,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
there  is  the  litany,  communion,  and  semu>n,  and  evening  prayer  at  night. 
The  morning  service  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  at  Rugby  and,  I  tlunk, 
Harrow. 

4804.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.")  Have  you  anything  of  a  choral  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  for  boys  ? — Yes. 

4805.  Do  you  find  that  they  like  it  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

4806.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  point  of  fact  is  any  science  taught  in  Wel- 
lington college  ? — Chemistry  is  taught. 

4807.  No  natural  philosophy  ? — None. 

4808.  By  whom  is  the  chemistry  taught  ?  Is  it  taught  systemati- 
cally by  a  resident  master,  or  by  an  occasional  master  ? — He  happens 
now  to  be  our  medical  man,  he  resides  near  to  us,  and  teaches  chemistry 
practically  ;  he  is  a  master  in  every  respect. 

4809.  Is  it  compulsory  upon  all  boys  ? — ^No. 

4810.  What  number  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — The  number  varies 
very  much  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  25,  sometimes  as  few  as  12. 

4811.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  prosecution  of  chemistry  as 
a  part  of  education,  or  is  it  merely  left  to  the  choice  of  a  boy,  who  takes 
a  fancy  to  know  something  of  chemistry  ? — The  marks  he  gets  for  it  go 
to  his  promotion  and  advance  in  the  school,  and  a  number  of  boys  wish 
to  take  it  up  ibr  Woolwich. 

4812.  Is  the  information  given  by  lectui'es  or  by  experimental 
lessons  ? — By  lessons  entirely.  Boys  have  to  prepare  a  certain  portion 
of  a  book,  so  many  pages  of  a  chemical  manual,  and  to  say  it  in  class 
as  if  it  were  history  or  grammar.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  they  go 
into  the  laboratory  and  work  at  experiments  illustrating  the  lesson 
which  has  been  prepared.  By  that  means  the  instruction  is  thorough 
and  substantial. 

4813.  What  is  the  manual  ? — The  one  that  is  used  at  present  is 
Fownes',  and  a  smaller  one  of  Belmaine's. 

4814.  Do  you  require  the  boys  to  commit  portions  of  these  works  to 
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memory  ? — Not  to  memory,  but  just  as  if  it  were  history  j  they  must    Hev.  E.  W. 
read  it  and  be  examined  in  it.  Benson,  B.D. 

4815.  How  often  a  week  are  those  lessons  given  ? — Once.  

4816.  What  is  the  length  of  the  lesson  ?— It  lasts  from  an  hour  and  23rdMayl865. 
a  quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

4817.  Do  you  simply  provide  chemistry  for  the  purposes  of  those 
boys  whose  eventual  destination  is  Woolwich,  or  do  you  attach  impor- 
tance to  it  as  a  means  of  general  education  ? — It  was  provided  as  an 
experiment,  I  think,  to  see  how  it  would  be  taken  up,  and  what  good  it 
would  do.  It  has  been  useful  to  boys  who  did  not  want  it  for  Wool- 
wich, very  useful  indeed  ;  though  the  number  of  boys  is  not  large,  a 
certain  number  have  been  brought  out  by  it,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
other  ways. 

4818.  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  as  a  teacher  that 
chemistry  has  been  useful  on  independent  grounds  ? — Yes,  to  a  small 
proportion  of  the  boys,  decidedly. 

4819.  In  what  way  would  you  indicate  that  small  proportion  of  boys  ? 
— ^I  should  say  that  while  the  number  who  have  sought  chemistry  is 
not  large,  and  of  that  number  many  have  pursued  it  with  "commercial" 
views,  as  for  Woolwich,  and  to  get  marks  by  it ;  some  have  taken  it  up 
as  from  real  interest  ;  to  some  it  has  been,  at  first  perhaps,  a  matter  of 
play ;  but  others,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  doing  very  poorly  in 
their  school  work  before,  seemed  to  have  their  faculties  very  much 
awakened  by  it,  and  began  to  do  well  in  their  school  work  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  do  well  in  chemistry  ;  that  I  think  is  clear.  And  it  is  a 
mark  of  use. 

4820.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  boys  who 
may  not  be  successful  in  classical  pursuits,  or  even  in  mathematical 
pursuits,  but  whose  minds  are  capable  of  being  profitably  awakened  by 
the  study  of  such  a  science  as  chemistry  ? — I  did  not  quite  say  that. 
I  said  those  boys  had  afterwards  done  well  in  their  classics  or  mathe- 
matics ;  that  it  had  awakened  their  minds,  but  I  did  not  say  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  doing  well  in  classics  or  mathematics  ;  they  had 
not  done  well  before,  and  their  doing  well  in  chemistry  seemed  to  be 
the  signal  for  their  waking  up  in  all  their  work. 

4821 .  Am  I  to  understand  that  their  taste  for  classics  was  awakened 
through  the  medium  of  chemical  studies  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
metaphysical  account  is  of  what  took  place  in  the  boy's  mind,  but 
those  are  simply  the  facts. 

4822.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  send  us  in  an 
analysis  of  the  expenses  under  the  following  heads  ; — cost  of  education, 
cost  of  board,  cost  of  establishment,  rates  and  taxes,  and  buildings  ? — 
It  will  be  quite  convenient  to  send  it,  but  I  should  wish  to  obtain  the 
leave  of  the  governors  first.    {^See  Appendix.) 

4823.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  taken  an  active  part 
as  a  member  of  the  council  in  the  establishment  of  a  county  school  in 
Surrey  ? — Yes. 

4824.  What  is  the  object  of  that  county  school  ? — It  is  to  give  an 
education  to  the  sons  of  faimers. 

4825.  And  also  to  the  sons  of  mechanics,  I  suppose  ? — To  any  who 
can  afibrd  to  pay  30/.  a  year  for  their  boys. 

4826.  What  was  your  inducement  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  this  county  school  ? — I  was  invited  to  join  it,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  a  very  interesting  subject  and  one  in  which  I  could  be 
of  use. 

4827.  Had  you  observed  a  great  want  of  some  means  of  education 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Decidedly.     The  project  had  begun  before  I 
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Sev.E.  W. 
Btnaon,  B.D. 

sard  May  1865. 


joined  the  council.      It  was  going  on  rapidly  before  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

4828.  Had  you  had  the  means  of  observing  that 'there  was  a  great 
want  of  such  a  school  ? — Distinctly. 

4829.  Had  you  any  particular  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
with  that  ? — ^In  diflferent  places  where  I  have  resided,  and  in  the  parish 
in  which  I  reside  now,  there  are  farmers,  elderly  men,  who  can  read 
and  cast  accounts  well,  and  whose  sons  have  been  brought  up  igno- 
rant even  of  reading  and  writing,  when  those  parents  would  ha"ve 
been  quite  willing  and  able  to  pay  if  they  had  had  any  place  to  send 
them  to.  They  did  not  choose  to  send  them  to  the  National  school, 
and  no  other  place  seemed  to  be  open. 

4830.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  was  not  in  connexion  with  your  school  ? 
— ^Not  at  all. 

4831.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  means 
of  education  for  boys  of  that  class  have  rather  diminished  than  increased  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  they  had. 

4832.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  establishment  of  these- 
National  schools  to  which  they  are  unwilling  to  send  their  sons  ? — Tes, 
I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

4833.  In  what  way  have  they  set  about  establishing  this  county 
school,in  Surrey  ? — It  has  been  established  by  private  subscriptions. 

4834.  Among  the  gentry  of  the  county  ? — ^Yes. 

4835.  I  believe  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  taken  an  active 
part  ? — He  has  shown  much  interest  in  it,  and  he  laid  the  first  stone  as 
a  resident  in  the  county. 

4836.  Where  is  the  site  proposed  to  be  ? — The  buildings  are  erected 
at  Cranley  about  seven  miles  from  Guildford. 

4837.  Is  it  in  operation  ? — ^No  ;  it  is  to  be  opened  in  September. . 

4838.  Will  you  describe  the  constitution  and  government  of  that 
school  ? — There  is  a  council  of  governors,  consisting  chiefly  of  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  with  some  persons  interested  in  education,' 
and  they  have  appointed  a  head  master  lately. '  I  think  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  will  be  almost  entirely  in.  his  hands.  They  have 
drawn  out  certain  lines  which  he  is  to  follow,  but  he  will  rather  feel 
his  way. 

4839.  What  is  the  name  of  the  head  master  ? — ^Merriman. 

4840.  Is  he  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

■  4841.  What  sum  was  collected  among  the  gentry  and  others  in. 
the  county  towards  the  establishment  of  this  school  ? — Several  thousand 
pounds. 

4842.  Was  it  many  thousand  pounds  ? — ^Upwards  of  six,  and  the 
collection  is  still  going  on. 

4843.  Did  the  donation  or  subscription  constitute  a  governor  ? — ■ 
No,  the  governors  are  elected  by  co-optation. 

4844.  Is  it  founded  on  any  particular  religous  principle  ? — rYes, 
Church  of  England  entirely. 

4845.  Is  a  boy  not  admissible  unless  he  attends  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Not  to  the  Surrey  County  School. 

4846.  Is  there  any  course  of  instruction  laid  downy  or  is  that  left  to 
the  master's  own  discretion  ? — No,  the  line  which  is  proposed  is  this,  UtaX 
they  are  to  learn  Latin,  mathematics,  and  French  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  work  ;  and  they  may  have  Greek  and  German  lessons  as  extras, 
for  which  they  pay  extra. 

4847.  How  much  extra  ? — ^Four  pounds  a  year. 

4848.  {Mr.  Acland.)  For  each  ? — ^For  each. 

4849.  For  that  they  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  taught  ? — ^Yes,  the 
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County  School  buildings  are  provided  by  subscription.     It  is  not  in-    jtev.  E.  W. 
tended  to   devote  the  subscription  to  the  purposes  of  maintenance  or  Benson,  B.D. 

paying  the  masters  at  all.     The  masters  are  to  be  paid  and  the  board  

and  servants  provided  by  the  payments  of  the  boys.  23rd  May  1865. 

4850.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  go  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
ultimately  to  be  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

4851.  After  the  subscriptions  and  donations  have  given  it  a  start  ? 

Yes,  after  they  have  erected  the  buildings, — no  more 

4852.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Has  the  subscription  been  entirely  adequate  to 
the  establishment  of  the  fabric  ? — ^Not  entirely  at  present. 

4853.  There  is  no  debt  ? — At  present  there  is. 

4854.  (  Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  know  how  many  boys  there  will  be 
in  the  school  at  its  opening  ? — It  is  adapted  for  150. 

4855.  Do  you  think  that  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  appreciate  the  importance  of  it  ? — Yes,  from  all  I  hear 
there  are  a  great  many  inquiries  made  about  it  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4856.  Are  there  any  exhibitions  or  prizes  or  anything  already  given 
to  the  school  ? — ^No  ;  it  is  intended  to  found  small  scholarships  of  from 
10/.  to  20/.  a  year,  to  be  held  within  the  County  School,  in  order  to 
enable  deserving  boys  who  need  it  to  carry  on  their  education  a  little 
longer  ;  but  these  scholarships  will  be  founded  from  the  profits. 

4857.  Do  you  intend  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  this  school  to  boys 
within  the  county  of  Surrey  ? — Not  at  all. 

4858.  They  may  come  from  wherever  they  like  ? — Yes. 

4859.  You  give  no  preference  to  the  boys  of  the  county  ? — No. 

4860.  How  are  the  boys  appointed  ; — is  there  any  nomination  ? — ^No, 
they  are  merely  taken  by  lists, — ^by  seniority  of  entrance.  Then,  of 
course,  if  there  were  a  great  press  of  numbers  to.  the  school  it  would 
be  considered  whether  additional  buildings  could  be  erected  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  supposed  that  that  is  all  that  would  be  wanted. 

4861.  Will  boys  be  required  to  have  any  proficiency  on  entering  the 
school  ? — They  must  read  and  write. 

4862.  Not  spell  ? — Spelling  I  include  in  reading. 

4863.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Will  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  be  required? 
— Yes,  the  fii-st  four  rules.  I  should  add  that  drawing  is  intended  to 
be  taught  to  all  the  boys  there. 

4864.  (Lord  Taunton.)  There  will  be  no  special  teaching  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  ? — ^No. 

4865.  No  farm  attached,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Not  at  present. 

4866.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  land  ? — Eight  acres. 

4867.  Are  you  aware  what  it  is  expected  the  school  buildings  will 
cost  ?— About  10,000/. 

4868.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  that  include  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? 
— ^I  believe  so  ;  the  land  cost  400/. 

4869.  (Lord  Taunton.)  It  was  not  given  to  you  ? — It  was  given  by 
Mr.  Cubitt,  one  of  the  governors,  who,  in  fact,  originated  the  design. 

4870.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  mean  that  it  is  valued  at  that  ? — Yes, 
he  bought  it  for  the  purpose. 

4871.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  intention  of  founding  more  of 
these  schools  and  of  uniting  them  under  some  system  under  a  general 
college  ? — No  ;  I  think  with  regard  to  the  Surrey  county  school  there 
is  a  decided  intention  not  to  do  anything,  of  the  kind. 

4872.  But  to  keep  it  distinct  ? — Yes,  and  independent. 

4873.  (  Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  scheme  of  instruction  has  been  formed 
by  the  body  which  is  to  be  the  Council  of  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

4874.  Are  they  a  body  of  Surrey  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in 
education  ? — Yes,  gentlemen  and  clergymen. 
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Bev.  E.  W.        4875.  WJiat  is  the  number  of  the  council  ?— 24. 

Benson,  S.D.       4876.  What  is  the  proportion  of  clergy  ? — There  are  nine. 

23rdMay  1865       4877.  Can  you  send  us  the  prospectus  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

^  ■      4878.  These   gentlemen   when   framing   a   school    for  the    middle, 

classes  both  of  town  and  country,  and  considering  the  present 
deficiencies  of  their  education,  and  the  education  they  require,  have 
fixed  upon  these  three  main  staples,  —Latin,  with  a  view  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pi-inciples  of  language  ;  mathematics,  for  mental  training  j 
and  modern  languages,  for  general  social  utility  ? — Yes. 

4879.  These  three  they  consider  the  main  staples  requisite  for  the 
middle  class  ? — Yes.  Of  course  under  Latin,  I  include  what  a  school- 
master generally  does  include  in  classics,  form  lessons  in  history,  a 
couple  of  lessons  a  week  on  history  ancient  or  modem,  geography,  and 
scripture  also. 

4880.  You  teach  no  technical  subjects  ? — ^No,  none.  But  book- 
keeping will  come  under  arithmetic  at  the  Surrey  county  school,  and 
mensuration  under  mathematics.  There  will  be  land  surveying  for 
those  who  require  it. 

4881.  Do  you  consider  the  study  of  drawing  to  be  important  for 
that  class  ? — For  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye ;  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  most  boys  to  get  their  hands  trained  to  draw  diagrams 
nicely  and  correctly  ;  as  to  freehand  drawing  and  model  drawing, 
if  it  were  seen  that  they  had  any  taste  for  that  subject,  they  would 
pursue  it ;  if  not,  I  think  they  would  give  it  up  altogether.  At  any 
rate  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  advantageous  to  be  able  to 
describe  by  a  drawing  instead  of  by  long  words. 

4882.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  middle  class  this  training  of 
the  hand  is  important  ? — For  people  who  have  anythiug  to  do  with 
mechanics  or  engineering  it  would  be  very  important  indeed.  There 
are  many  trades,  such  as  a  carpenter's,  an  ironmonger's,  and  a  builder's, 
in  which  it  would  be  useful.  It  would  be  serviceable  again  to  land 
stewards,  or  farmers  planning  farm  buildings  or  laying  out  roads,  and 
to  road-surveyors  of  course. 

4883.  Are  bU  those  150  boys  to  be  boarded  ? — Yes. 

4884.  The  plan  does  not  provide  for  day  boys  ? — Yes  ;  boys  from 
Cranley  and  the  neighbourhood  will  be  allowed  to  come  at  a  smaller 
payment. 

4885.  (jlifr.  Acland.)  Will  you  mention  what  that  payment  is  to  be  ? 
— Sixteen  guineas  a  year,  I  think,  which  is  to  include  their  dinner  at 
the  school.     Boys  not  dining  will  pay  eight. 

4886.  Is  there  a  chapel  built  ? — Not  built,  but  intended. 

4887.  The  boys  have  a  large  playground  of  course  ? — Yes. 

4888.  Is  there  any  regulation  made  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  boys 
are  expected  to  stay  at  the  school  ? — ^No. 

4889.  That  would  be  left  to  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

4890.  Is  any  minimum  age  of  admission  fixed  ? — Nine  years  old. 

4891.  With  a  reasonable  entrance  examination  ? — Yes. 

4892.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Should  you  refuse  to  admit  the  children  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  or  Roman  Catholic  parents  ? — Yes,  if  they  did 
not  conform.     They  would  have  to  go  to  chapel  and  to  the  lessons. 

4893.  Lessons  on  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — The 
Bible  and  the  Catechism. 

4894.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  a  condition  that  the  head  master  should 
be  a  clergyman  ? — Yes. 

4895.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  every  boy  who  remains  there  till  a  pro- 
per age  required  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation  ? — Not  without  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 
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4896.  In  short,  the  school  is  strictly  speaking  a  Church  of  England    Uev.  E.  W. 
school  ? — Yes.    From  the  first  the  Surrey  county  school  was  intended  Benson,  B.b. 
by  the  council  to  be  strictly  a  Church  of  England  school.  

4897.  {Dr.  Temple.)  What  are  the  data  on  which  you  have  been  23rd  May  1865. 

able   to   fix  the  cost   at   30/.   a  year  ?  —  We  made    a    collection  of 

statistics  from  different  schools,  such  as  Hurstpierpoint  and  the 
Devonshire  county  school,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

4898.  Have  you   those  statistics  in  any  producible  shape  ? I  am 

afraid  not.  They  were  discussed  merely  as  a  matter  of  prospectuses. 
The  prospectuses  of  the  different  schools  were  procured,  and  private 
enquiries  made,  and  then  they  were  talked  over. 

4899.  Have  you  made  any  definite  appropriation  of  the  money  that 
you  expect  to  come  in,  showing  how  much  you  propose  to  apply  to 
particular  objects  ? — ^No";  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  anything  of  the 
kind.     I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  done. 

4900.  How  is  the  master  to  be  paid,  for  instance  ? — He  is  to  be 
guaranteed  a  certain  sum,  300/.  a  year  after  there  are  100  boys,  until 
then  250/.  ;  and  he  is  to  "have  a  capitation  fee.  His  income  will  be 
about  500/.  a  year. 

4901.  Will  he  have  a  house  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  house  is  provided. 

4902.  Anything  besides  ? — Coals,  water,  and  lights. 

4903.  How  many  masters  are  there  to  be  ? — Three  besides  himself, 
for  the  first  100  boys. 

4904.  Will  you  tell  us  their  precise  salaries  ? — Two  are  to  have  100/. 
a  year  each,  and  one  75/.,  I  believe. 

4905.  Are  they  all  lo  be  university  men? — Nothing  was  settled 
about  that. 

4906.  You  have  not  appointed  any  of  them  ? — The  head  master  will 
virtually  appoint. 

4907.  He  is  left  to  use  his  own  discretion  ? — It  is  expressed  in 
this  way  :  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council,  he  may  appoint, 

4908.  Will  they  have  board  and  residence  ? — Yes. 

4909.  Are  there  any  other  extra  masters  besides  the  head  master  and 
the  other  three  ? — A  drawing  master  is  to  come  from  Guildford. 
Everything  else  is  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 

4910.  Music?— Yes. 

4911.  To  be  taught  by  one  of  the  masters  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
singing. 

4912.  Does  the  school  educate  day  boys  ? — From  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

4913.  Does  it  admit  day  boys  boarding  elsewhere  than  at  home  ? — 
No. 

4914.  That  has  been  distinctly  settled  ? — Yes. 

4915.  No  one  is  allowed  to  open  a  boarding  house  in  connexion  with 
the  school  ? — ^No,  not  at  present. 

4916.  You  say  the  charge  for  day  boys  is  16/.  a  year  including 
dinner,  is  there  any  profit  made  on  the  16/.  a  year  extra  charged  to  the 
boarders  ;  is  that  supposed  to  yield  any  profit  to  the  school  ? — Yes, 
it  is  Iioped  so.  It  is  intended  from  that  profit  to  make  the  exhibitions 
I  spoke  of. 

4917.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  8/.  a  year  will  entirely  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses ;  all  the  salaries  of  masters,  and  the  expenses  of  education,  pro- 
perly so  called  ? — I  think  it  was  not  considered  that  8/.  had  any  distinct 
relation  to  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
school  should  not  exist  in  Cranley  without  being  of  some  use  to  the 
neigh))ourhood,  and  the  8/,  was  reckoned  on  what  the  people  could  pay. 

1 1643.  H  h 
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Rev..  E.  W.     The  coat  of  their  dinners  was  considered,  and  then  what  they  could  afford 
Btnion,  B.D.   to  pay,  in  order  to  get  the  education  of  the  school  for  their  children. 

,rj     '  4918.  Is  it  supposed  that  those  coming 'from  Cranley  would  be  of 

.laroMayiBbs.  ^^  different  class  of  society  to  the  boarders  ?— They  might  be,  I  think, 
very  possibly,  but  they  would  be  perhaps  the  children  of  the  two  or 
three  principal  shopkeepers  in  the  village,  and  of  farmers.  At  Hurstpier- 
point  and  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  where  the  charge  is  the  same 
there  are  a  great  number  of  the  children  of  poor  professional  men. 

4919.  Is  your  scale  of  charges  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  schools  which  you  compared  it  with  ? — ^It  is  much  the' 
same  ;  they  range  from  271.  to  SOI.  at  Hurstpierpoint ;  with  the 
teaching  of  German  it  is  34Z. 

4920.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  have  no  subscriptions,  but  I  understand, 
the  fees  are  expected  entirely  to  support  the  school,,  and  even  to  yield 
some  profit  ? — Yes. 

4921.  There  are  not  any  annual  subscriptions  ? — No. 

4922.  You  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  principal  shopkeepers,  from_ 
which  I  infer  that  the  population  of  Cranley  is  very  small  ? — ^Yes,  it  is' 
simply  a  country  village.  •  ,  . 

4923.  {Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.)  Was  there  any  special  reason  for 
selecting  Cranley  as  the  site  of  the  school  ? — ^A  branch  of  the  railway 
is  going  to  be  made  there,,  which  will  have  a  railway  station,  so  that 
it  will  make  the  arrival  and  going  away  of  the  boys  easy,  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  provisions  easy.  The  parish  is  a  very  well  worked 
parish,  and  the  rector  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Surrey  School 
Council. 

4924.  Is  it  central  and  convenient  for  the  rest  of  the  county  to  get 
at  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  nine  miles  from  Guildford  ;  and  very  accessible. 

4925.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  It  does  not  seem  that  you  have  made  any  pro- 
vision for  teaching  science  in  the  school  ? — ^No. 

4926.  May  I  ask  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of 
introducing  a  scientific  element  into  a  school  of  this  character  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  advantageous. 

4927.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  For  farmers  particularly  you  think  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  should  decidedly  desire  to  teach  them  botany,  for  instance,  and 
chemistry  stiU  more  so  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  boys  will  be 
all  farmers. 

4928.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Still  it  will  in  some  degree  follow  that  the 
boys  will  eventually  belong  to  that  class  of  society  in  which  some 
knowledge  of  science  might  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  life  ? — Quite 
so.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  introduce  it  in- 
deed. Of  course  the  Surrey  school  is  in  some  sense  an  experiment,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  keep  within  our  finances. 

4929.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  for  the  religious 
character  of  this  school  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  so  exclusive  as  it 
is  made  ? — ^No,  I  decidedly  think  it  woidd  be  good  for  the  character  of 
the  boys  and  for  their  lives  afterwards,  if  they  admitted  both  Koman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters.     They  will  live  with  them  in  the  world. 

4930.  What  arrangement  should  you  think  best  to  secm'e  a  real 
vitality  in  the  practical  religious  teaching  of  the  school,  coupled  with  a  re- 
gard to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  differed  from  them  ? — ^I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  be  affected  in  any  way  ;  it  would  go  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  school  whether  there  were  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters 
li'ving  among  them  or  not.  I  would  not  have  admitted  into  the  school 
itself  the  ministers  of  other  denominations. 

4931.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  require  them  all  alike  to  receive 
that  teaching  ?-— No,  but  I  would  teach  in  the  forms  simply, — the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Scripture    Jlev.  E.  W. 
lessons,  by  clergymen  or  others  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  allow  'Benion,B:D, 
those  boys  to  be  exempted  if  their  parents  wished  it.  ~—  . 

4932.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  make  any  special   arrange-  23rdM&yT865. 
ment  to  secure  their   religious  instruction  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be 

pointed  out  to  the  parents  who  choose  to  send  them,  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  a  very  great  one,  and  that  it  is  theirs.  They  wiU  not  gene- 
rally be  regardless  of  it.  At  Wellington  College,  for  instance,  Boman 
Catholic  boys  go  to  Beading  ;  there  is  an  excellent  priest  there  to 
whom  they  go.  We'  do  not  allow  him  to  give  any  instruction  -within  the 
college  at  all,  but  they  go  to  him.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  regard 
to  Dissenters. 

4933.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  Wellington  College  you  require 
them  either  to  attend  or  to  go  elsewhere  ? — No. 

4934.  You  do  not  allow  them  to  neglect  the  subject  altogether  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  choose  ;  but  they  will  not  choose. 

4935.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Have  you  children  of  Dissenters  who  are 
exempt,  not  only  from  the  teaching  of  particular  formularies,  but  the 
general  religious  teaching  of  the  school  ? — No,  we  have  not  practically, 
but  we  might  have.  We  have  had  sons  of  Unitarians,  and  several 
children  of  Presbyterians,  and  none  of  them  have  at  any  '  time 
expressed  a  wish  that  their  boys  should  be  exempt  from  either 
worship  or  teaching.  We  have  had  two  Roman  Catholics  at  Wellington 
College  ;  they  have  desired  to  be  exempted  from  the  worship,  but  to 
attend  the  teaching.  Opinions,  however,  seem  to  differ,  some  priests 
have  wished  them  to  attend  the  worship  as  well. 

4936.  Do  you  believe  that  the  parents  of  those  children  have  acted 
under  the  advice  of  their  priests  ? — In  fact  they  have  left  it  to  them. 

4937.  They  were  the  children  of  gentry  ? — Of  officers. 

4938.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Would  this  arrangement,  of  having  no 
definite  responsible  religious  teaching,  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
the  school  ? — You  me.an  for  the  excepted  boys  ? 

4939.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4940.  If  a  parent  had  no  religion  at  all,  you  would  allow  the  boy  to 
stay  away  just  like  any  others  ? — That  would  be  a  different  point ;  our 
rule  in  Wellington  College  is,  that  no  boy  should  be  required  to  attend 
at  worship  or  teaching  whose  parent  objects  on  the  ground  of  religious 
dissent,  not  on  the  ground  of  atheism. 

4941.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  county  schools 
is  adapted  to  other  counties  as  well  as  to  Surrey  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  imagine 
that  the  county  is  a  very  good  and  unobjectionable  kind  of  division. 

4942.  May  I  ask  what  you  think  will  be  the  effect  on  the  middle-class 
education  generally  of  the  country  ?  How  will  it  affect  private  schools  ? 
Will  it  stimulate  them,  or  will  it  destroy  them  ?  Or  will  it  destroy  the 
bad  and  stimulate  the  good  ?  Have  you  thought  of  that  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  it  will  destroy  a  very  large  number.  With 
regard  to  the  others,  there  will  always  be  a  great  number  of  parents 
who  will  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  absolutely  private  managements, 
and  of  managements  irresponsible  except  to  themselves.  Therefore, 
private  schools  will  always  exist,  and  in  order  that  they  may  make  any 
show  whatever,  they  must,  of  course,  be  very  much  stimulated. 

4943.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Without  asking  you  to  go  into  particular 
cases,  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  general  impression  of  the  character 
of  the  middle-class  private  schools  in  the  county  of  Surrey  and  its 
neighbourhood? — I  have  never  been  inside  one  of  them  myself,  but 
I  have  tnlked  to  some  of  the  clergy  who  are  generally  invited  to  go  there, 

•^  H  h  2 
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Bev.  E.W.     and  the  impression  they  have  given  to  me  is  that  they  are  as  bad  as  bad 
Benson,  B.J),   can  be.  ■>  ^  j 

23rdMayl865.       4944.    Do   you   imagine  that  the  education   given     there  .is  very 
"  imperfect  and  superficial  ? — ^I  should  think  very. 

4945.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  discipline  and  the  moral 
ti-aining  are  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  favourable  effect  on  boys' 
minds  ? — ^People  who  open  these  schools  have  no  object  generally 
except  to  make  money. 

4946.  Ai-e  they  not  frequently  persons  not  of  that  moral  standard 
that  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  ? — Clearly  not.  I  am  speaking  entirely 
from  information  that  I  have  received,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  at 
all. 

4947.  Of  coiffse  there  are  some  very  great  exceptions  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt ;  if  there  are,  I  hope  they  will  always  continue  to  flourish  ;  there 
wUl  always  be  a  demand  for  them. 

4948.  Do  you  believe  that  the  middle  class,  such  as  farmers  and  small 
tradesmen,  are  becoming  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  the  present  means 
of  education  afforded  to  them  and  their  childi-en,  and  are  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  better  scheme  that  may  be  adopted  ? — I  think 
so ;  but  in  this  case  the  supply  wUl  increase  the  demand. 

4949.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  the  question  of  en- 
dowed scliools  V — I  know  sad  histories  of  one  or  two  endowed  schools. 

4950.  You  have  given  your  opinion  as  to  private  schools,  what  do 
you  say  to  endowed  schools,  generally  speaking  ? — There  are  some,  of 
course,  whicb.  are  in  very  magnificent  working,  and  do  more  good 
perhaps  than  any  public  school, — really  more  wide-spread  good, — such 
as  Birmingham,  for  instance  ;  but  of  course  there  are  a  large  number  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  which  have  very  much  decayed  within  the  last 
40  years,  and  the  income  of  which  seems  to  be  half  wasted.  The 
education  appears  to  me  often  to  be  a  good  one,  but  not  desired. 

4951.  Are  you  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the  endowments  are  very 
small,  or  when  they  are  misapplied,  or  both  ? — Both. 

4952.  Do  you  believe  that  the  cases  of  endowments  being  mis- 
applied are  very  frequent  ? — A  considerable  proportion  of  those  that  I 
know  certainly  are.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  given 
to  anybody  but  the  people  whom  they  are  required  to  teach,  but  those 
they  wish  to  teach  have  no  qualification  for  it. 

4953.  Then  they  are  not  made  proper  use  of  for  the  purposes  of 
education  ? — Not  full  use. 

4954.  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  any  general  scheme 
which  would  be  practicable  and  expedient  for  rendering  those  endow- 
ments better  available  than  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — 
Not  until  the  issuing  of  this  Commission.  It  was,  I  always  thought,  a 
hopeless  subject  before. 

4955.  Can  you  now  favour  us  with  any  suggestions  or  any  plan  of 
improvement  which  you  may  have  conceived  ? — I  think  schools  want 
dealing  with  in  different  ways.  A  plan  of  inspection  of  course  suggests 
itself  at  once,  but  I  think  a  certain  lai-ge  number  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  it.  I  think  the  inspection  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  schools 
which  are  in  such  circumstances  as  to  develop  an  individuality  of  their 
own,  or  a  special  line  of  their  own.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  cut 
down  those  schools  to  one  standard  and  that  standard  a  mediocre  one. 

4956.  {Lord  Stanley.)  Do  you  assume  that  inspection  necessarily 
implies  uniformity  of  teaching  ? — I  think  it  must  in  the  long  run  ;  it 
tends  to  fix  a  standard  to  which  the  schools  must  be  brought,  and  to 
check  their  branching  out  into  any  individual  lines. 

4957.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  so  to  manage  inspection  as  to 
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ascertain  that  a  school  is  teaching  really  -wrell  that  which  it  professes  to    Rev.  E  W 
teach,  leaving  the  widest  possible  latitude  to  the  masters  or  managers   Benson,  B.T). 

as  to  what  the  subjects  taught  should  be  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  rny 

scheme  by  which  that  could  be  effected.     I  should  have  thought  gene-  2'3rd  May  1865. 
rally  that  inspectors  must  establish  a  standard  in  their  ovra  minds. 

4958.  {Lord  Taunton?)  In  the  case  of  very  small  endowments,  do 
you  think  it  would  in  some  cases  be  advantageous  to  suppress  them  for 
the  purposes  of  direct  teaching,  and  to  use  them  in  combination  with 
some  larger  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  or  otherwise? — I  should  have  thought 
that  there  were  few  neighbourhoods  in  which  scholars  able  to  benefit 
by  a  certain  education  had  so  entirely  passed  away,  that,  if  local 
foundations  were  kept  at  all,  the  small  endowments  could  not  be  made 
useful  to  the  district  and  the  locality. 

4959.  For  instance  in  the  case  of  lOZ.  or  12Z.  a  year,  which  is  now 
handed  over  to  the  National  schools,  do  you  think  that  an  endowment  of 
that  kind  might  be  made  available  to  promote  middle-class  education, 
not  by  means  of  a  middle-class  school,  but  by  means  of  in  some  way 
indirectly  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  district  ? — That  is 
what  I  meant.  But  I  have  not  enough  knowledge  at  present  of  the 
extent  of  such  endowments  to  answer  safely. 

4960.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  "With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  boys, 
do  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  you  gave  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  which  you  sent  to  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  that  it  is 
an  axiom  in  education  that  the  power  of  steady  work  and  the  faculty  of 
reflection  seem  to  be  better  cultivated  by  giving  the  main  portion  of 
time  to  one  kind  of  work  and  smaller  portions  to  others,  than  by  divid- 
ing the  time  equally  between  both  ;  and  that  this  seems  to  operate 
towards  more  progress  even  in  those  which  occupy  the  less  time  ? — 
Most  distinctly. 

4961.  {Mr.  Baines.)  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  opinion  of  the 
endowed  schools  generally.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  were  good 
and  of  others  that  a  large  number  might  be  good  but  that  the  education 
which  they  gave  was  not  prized  ;  do  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is 
generally  that  the  education  which  they  give'  is  good,  or  would  you 
think  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  were  inefficiently  or  ill 
conducted  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  how  to  reckon  them.  The 
endowments  may  be  taken  numerically  or  with  regard  to  their  total 
value.  I  should  say  that  of  the  whole  of  the  endowed  schools  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  endowment  of  a  considerable  portion  is  spent  very 
well,  because  such  schools  as  Birmingham  and  others  take  a  very  large 
amount  of  money,  but  if  the  schools  over  the  whole  country  were 
counted  and  taken  numerically  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  maiiy 
which  ax-e  not  doing  much. 

4962.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  stated  that  you  are  apprehensive  that 
a  system  of  inspection  would  cramp  the  freedom  which  you  think  school- 
masters ought  to  possess  in  a  school  ? — ^T  meant  universal  inspection.  I 
think  inspection  is  an  excellent  means  of  bringing  schools  up  to  a  certain 
level,  but  I  also  think  that  there  are  schools  which  would  be  cramped 
by  it.' 

4963.  But  supposing  you  were  to  proceed  in  this  way,  asking  the 
schoolmaster  how  he  filled  up  the  work  of  the  week,  what  was  his  system 
of  instruction,  and  then  allowing  the  inspector  to  examine  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  boys  in  the  subjects  which  were  professed  to  be  taught. 
For  instance,  if  chemistry  were  taught,  the  inspector  would  examine  in 
chemistry  ;  if  chemistry  were  not  taught  something  else  probably 
would  take  the  place  of  chemistry,  and  the  inspector  would  examine  in 
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Sev.  E.  W.  that  other  Bubject ;  would  you  object  to  an  inspection  of  that  kind  ? — ^I 
Benson,  B.D.  should  object  to  an  inspector  who  had  a  great  fancy  for  chemistiy  in 
«„  j^[7~ioei!  general  education  examining,  for  instance,  in  the  Latin  which  was  the 
23TdMayl865.  g^iagtitute  for  it. 

4964.  But  then  possibly  under  a  general  system  the  inspection  might 
be  adapted  to  the  class  of  school  ? — So  as  to  counteract  personal  lean- 
ings to  particular  studies  ? 

4965.  For  instance,  in  a  group  of  schools  where  science  was  taught,  an 
inspector  would  be  appointed  to  examine  that  group  of  schools  capable, 
of  doing  justice  to  that  department  of  science  ? — ^It  would,  of  course,  be 
very  desirable  to  have  a  test,  it  is  usually  sought  by  the  schools  them- 
selves to  have  a  test  of  their  efiB.ciency. 

4966.  In  National  schools  inspection  may  have  a  tendency  towards 
uniformity,  but  does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  would  necessarily  be  a 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  in  endowed  schools  ? — ^I  should  have  thought 
it  was  the  general  tendency  of  inspection,  but  a  scheme  might  be  devised 
which  perhaps  would  get  over  that  objection. 

4967.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
inspectors  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4968.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Would  not  the  tendency  to  uniformity  very  much 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  inspecting  authority  and  the  constitution  of 
any  board  from  which  the  inspection  was  to  flow  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt. 

4969.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  good  olyects  of  in- 
spection might  be  attained,  providing  for  adequate  freedom  of  the 
schools  ? — One  object  is  insured  by  special  inspectors  taking  different 
departments  of  the  work,  but  I  do  not  know  how  this  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  what,  I  believe,  is  considered  another  advantage,  namely, 
the  personal  impression  gained  by  one  man  of  the  whole  work  and 
management.  Perhaps  this  is  less  valuable  than  the  test  by  results  in 
detail. 

4970.  Supposing  the  authorities  came  to  the  conclasion  thftt  some 
inspection  was  desirable,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  that  inspection 
should  flow  from  several  bodies,  such  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London,  with  others,  or  that  it  should  flow  from  & 
Government  board,  or  from  some  federative  inspection  combining  all  ? 
— I  should  have  said  not  one  Government  board;  I  do. not  know 
whether  a  federative  board  might  be  framed. 

4971.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  sort  of  free  trade 
in  inspection,  securing  that  there  should  be  inspection,  but  allowing 
certain  bodies  to  be  recognized  as  inspecting  bodies  ? — ^I  should  prefer 
free  trade. 

4972.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations  ? — ^I  have  never  seen  the  examinations  conducted. 

4973.  Have  you  considered  the  scheme  and  the  system  under  which 
they  are  conducted,  with  reference  to  your  county  school  ? — Yes,  we 
hope  to  bring  it  under  that  scheme. 

4974.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  that  scheme  is  so 
framed  as  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all  middle-class  schools  ? — I 
dare  not  speak  so  widely,  but  it  seems  well  planned. 

4975.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange 
the  work  of  a  school  for  the  middle  classes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
prepare  the  boys  for  those  examinations  without  confusing  all  their 
classes  and  all  their  teaching  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  width  of  the 
Woolwich,  and  stiU  more  of  the  Indian,  examinations,  causes  difficulty, 
but  I  have  not  studied  the  middle-class  examinations  with  a  view  to 
this. 
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4976.  You  have  not  looked   at  it  practically  enough  to  give  an  Rev.  E.  W, 
opinion  ? — No.  Benson,  B.D. 

4977.  You  spoke  of  the  education  in  some  smaller  grammar  schools         ~ — 
being  in  your  opinion  good,  but  not  desired  ;  why  do  you  think  it  is  ^^  May  1865. 
not  desired  ? — From  the  way  in  which  they  have  dropped  off;  the 

pupils  have  fallen  away. 

4978.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  the"  absence  of  demand  rests; 
is  it  because  the  persons  who  might  use  it  are  incompetent  to  judge  of 
it,  or  because  it  is  in  some  respects  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
time  ? — For  both  reasons.     It  wants  a  little  enlarging. 

4979.  Do  you  think  the  principle  which  Lord  Lyttelton  quoted  from 
your  evidence  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  these  grammar 
schools,  namely,  that  of  making  one  or  two  subjects  the  principal  ob- 
jects, and  enlarging  the  scheme  without  impairing  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  grammar-school  teaching  ? — Yes,  I  quite  think  so. 

4980.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  middle  classes,  espe- 
cially the  humbler  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  an  education  which 
shall  be  in  principle  really  a  liberal  education,  and  a  practical  education 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  would  consider  it  practical,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  ourselves  very  free  indeed  from  any  restriction  to  Latin, 
making,  therefore,  more  use  of  English  literature,  mechanics,  and 
science,  taught  in  a  really  healthy  and  liberal  spirit,  or  do  you  think 
that  impossible  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  impossible.  There  might 
be  freedom  from  Latin,  but  I  could  not  strictly  call  an  education  liberal 
which  consisted  of  those  three  elements  only.  I  do  not,  at  present,  see 
how  they  could  be  really  educated  in  a  literature  like  the  English,  of 
which  the  language  itself  would  not  be  half  understood,  even  apart 
from  the  abundance  of  the  matter.  Being  taught  your  own  language  a 
little  better  is  quite  different  from  making  language,  as  language,  an 
element  in  your  training.  Your  own  language  is  too  transparent  for 
that  purpose  to  all  but  those  who  are  already  observant. 

4981.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  there  any  other  point  connected  with 
middle-class  education  to  which  you  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  ? — I  do  not  know  of  anything.  There  is  one  point 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  I  should  add  to  the  former  part  of 
my  evidence,  that,  namely,  with  regard  to  Wellington  College,  that,  the 
funds  were  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  that  the  governors  are 
acting  under  a  charter  which  has  only  been  in  operation  for  ten  years. 
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Statement  furnished  by  G;  Chance,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 

Governors. 

Wellington  College. 
Cost  of  buildings        .  .  -  -     ^£85,000 

Annual  cost,  per  head,  of  pupils  : — 

Education  ------ 

Board         ..---- 

Establishment,  including  servants'  wages,  wages 

of  gardeners  and  labourers  -  -  -    24     7     6 

Maintenance  of  building  and  grounds,  repairs  of 

furniture,    laundry  "  and     gas,    and     clothing, 

6Z.  17s.  each  pupil. 
Rates  and  taxes      -  -  -  -  -0  12    6 

£11  19    6 


£ 

s. 

d. 

28 

9 

6 

24 

10 

0 
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jtev.  W.C.     The  Rev.  William  Charles  Williams,  B.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 
Wuhams,  B.V.  ' 

4982.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  connected  with  a  school  called  the 

23rd  May  1865.  «  North  London  Collegiate  School,"  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

4983.  Are  you  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

4984.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  school  ? — 
Since  the  year  1850,  when  it  was  first  established  by  the  vicar  of 
St.  Pancras. 

4985.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  school  ?  Is  it  a  proprietary  school  ?— 
It  was  established  by  Mr.  Dale,  the  vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  as  a  public 
school  for  the  middle  classes.  A  public  meeting  was  held  of  the  in- 
habitants to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  large  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  containing  then  200,000 
people,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a  school. 
A  committee  was  formed,  who  laid  out  their  plans,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  late  Bishop  of  London  who  approved  of  them.  I  was  then  a 
curate  in  St.  Pancras,  under  Mr.  Dale,  and  I  applied  for  the  master- 
ship of  it,  having  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  education  in  that 
parish.  Accordingly  I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dale,  as  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  I  was  bound,  under  the  resolution,  to  carry  on  the  school  on 
certain  principles,  which  principles  were  laid  down  and  are  embodied 
in  the  prospectus. 

4986.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  principles  are  ? — ^After'deciding  that 
the  school  should  be  established  for  the  middle  classes  of  St.  Pancras, 
and  having  heard  the  plans  which  the  committee  had  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  that  school,  and  having  also  heard  that  I  purposed  to 
carry  on  the  school  in  obedience  to  those  plans,  the  school  was  declared 

.  formally  opened.  It  was  established  to  be  conducted  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  vicar  and  the  clergy  of  St.  Pancras,  and  was 
divided  into  two  departments,  the  mercantile  or  commercial,  and  the 
classical  or  professional  ;  the  course  of  study  in  the  former  having  direct 
reference  to  mercantile  life,  that  in  the  latter  to  the  professions,  entrance 
to  the  universities,  and  all  those  posts  in  life  for  which  a  good  education 
is  required.  Here  follow  the  subjects  of  study.  In  the  commercial 
department: — "Instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity,  in 
"  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  English 
"  grammar,  composition,  and  spelling  ;  French  ;  German  ;  geography  ; 
"  writing  and  bookkeeping  ;  history  (ancient  and  modern)  ;  and  chrono- 
"logy;  arithmetic,  general  and  commercial,  with  mental  calculation, 
"  Euclid,  algebra,  and  higher  mathematics  ;  elements  of  natural  philo- 
"  sophy,  mechanics  and  chemistry."  The  subjects  of  study  in  the  classical 
department  are  the  same,  but  we  substitute  Latin  and  Greek  for  German 
and  for  bookkeeping. 

4987.  You  have  stated  that  this  was  established  as  a  public  school, 
were  there  subscriptions  and  donations  invited  to  set  it  going  ? — We 
received  some  donations  from  certain  noblemen  connected  with  the 
place,  territorial  landlords,  also  from  the  -late  Bishop  of  London,  from 
Mr.  Dale,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  people,  to  start  the  school  with 
its  various  expenses. 

4988.  Do  you  mean,  to  provide  buildings  for  the  school  ? — To  provide 
fittings  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

4989.  Did  you  purchase  a  building  or  hire  one  ? — The  building 
was  hired  by  Mr.  Dale  on  a  lease,  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
gentlemen. 

4990.  Is  that  the  building  you  still  have  ? — Yes. 

4991.  Do  you  go  upon  the  principle  that  the  school  should  be  self- 
supportiug  ? — Yes. 
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4992.  "What  is  now  the  expense  to  a  scholar,  including  everything  ?  liev.  W.  C. 
— Nine  guineas  a  year  includes  tuition  in  eveiy  branch  of  education,  ^^'^l'ams,B.D. 
stationery,  and  copy-books.     Thei'C  is  no  payment  beyond  that.  

4993.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  No  extras  ?— None  of  any  kind  whatever,  '__fZ_ 
with  the  exception  of  drawing.     Those  who  like  to  learn  drawing  pay 

two  guineas  a  yeiir. 

4994.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  boarders  ? — No  ;  but  two  of 
the  other  masters  take  boarders. 

4995.  What  number  of  scholars  have  you  ? — We  have  about  420,  I 
think,  or  very  close  upon  it.  There  is  a  per-centage  always  away  ill, 
but  we  have  420  upon  the  books. 

4996.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Has  that  number  been  nearly  constant 
throughout  ? — It  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The  first  year  we  had 
40,  and  each  year  has  increased  over  the  other. 

4997.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Has  the  constitution  of  the  school  at  all 
altered  ? — Has  the  proprietary  principle  been  engrafted  upon  it  in  any 
manner  ? — No,  it  amounts  to  the  same  as  it  is  in  a  grammar  school  in 
the  country,  that  I  have  to  meet  the  expenses  and  then  I  have  as  my 
stipend  the  overplus. 

4998.  {Lord  T^yttelton.')  To  whom  do  the  buildings  belong  ? — The 
building  actually  belongs  to  Lord  Camden,  but  it  is  leased. 

4999.  Who  pays  the  rent  ? — Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  lease 
was  vested  in  Mr.  Dale,  but,  contemplating  leaving  St.  Pancras,  he 
threw  it  up,  and  the  landlady  offered  the  lease  for  sale,  and  I  bought  it. 

5000.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Then  it  may  be  said  in  the  main  to  be  a 
private  school  ? — I  do  not  consider  •  it  so,  because  we  have  the  support 
of  Lord  Camden.  He  gives  us  a  silver  medal  every  year  ;  he  also  gives 
a  prize.  Lord  Dartmouth  gives  a  prize  ;  Lord  Southampton  gives  a 
prize  ;  Lord  Llanover  gives  a  prize ;  Mr.  Harvey  Lewis  and  Lord 
Fennoy,  the  members,  give  a  prize,  and  there  are  many  other  prizes. 

5001.  Should  you  consider  yourself  free  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  school  altogether  ? — I  have  never  done  anything  in  the  school  since 
it  was  started  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  vicar  of  St. 
Pancras.     1  consider  myself  as  acting  under  him,  in  fact. 

5002.  I  think  you  stated  that  a  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  to  start 
the  school  ;  that  was  done  to  start  a  school  that  was  to  be  conducted  on 
certain  principles  ? — Exactly. 

5003.  Should  you  consider  yourself  free  to  treat  it  as  a  private  school 
so  completely  as  to  alter  its  principles  ? — Certainly  not. 

5004.  But  there  is  no  trust  deed  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Nothing 
beyond  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants. 

5005.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  consider  yourself  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  to  go  on  on  a  certain  principle  ? — Yes,  and  the 
vicar  too. 

5006.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Suppose  it  was  to  break  up  to-morrow^ 
to  whom  would  the  property  belong  ? — The  property  belongs  to  Lord 
Camden,  and  the  lease  will  expire  20  years  hence. 

5007:  The  lease  belongs  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5008.  {Dr.  Temple.)  But  the  property  is  not  held  in  trust  for  school 
purposes  in  any  way  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  at  present.  We  are  precluded 
from  doing  anything  in  the  matter  till  the  lease  expires ;  then  ihe  eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  will  have  a  portion  of  the  property,  and  we 
hope  to  get  an  endowment  from  them  or  something  when  the  time 
comes. 
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JRev.  W.  C.  .  LORD  STANLEY  in  the  Chaik. 

'_  '    '      5009.  (Lord   Stanlet/.)    As   a  fact,  you    hare  no   endowment    at 

23rd  May  1865.  present  ? — We  have  none. 

5010.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  the  vicar  and  clergy  exercise  any  authority 

over  the  school  ? — They  exercise  this  authority, — ^they  can  come  into 
the  school,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  examine  a  class. 

5011.  In  the  event  of  your  death,  would  they  have  the  right  to 
appoint  your  successor,  or  would  the  school  he  the  property  of  your 
executors  ? — It  so  happens  that  the  building  is  mine,  and  the  vicar  and 
clergy  originally  had  that  authority  over  me,  that  if  they  saw  anything 
in  the  management  of  the  school  which  they  disliked,  and  I  refused  to 
resign,  they  might  close  the  buUding  at  once. 

5012.  Have  they  that  authority  now  ? — They  have  not  that  authority 
now,  because  the  lease  was  exposed  for  sale,  and  I  purchased  it,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  anything  will  ever  be  done  on  my  part  to  caU.  for 
interference. 

5013.  (Dean  of  Chichester.')  It  is  in  faflt  a  private  school ;  it 
belongs  to  you  ? — I  should  hardly  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  say  that. 

5014.  (J)r.  Storrar.)  What  was  the  sum  of  money  that  in  the  first 
instance  was  raised  to  set  this  school  going  ? — I  think  between  100/. 
and  200Z. 

5015.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  furniture  yours  ? — Tes,  I  purchased  that. 

5016.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Can  you  tell  us  of  what  class  are  the  parents 
of  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school  ? — We  have  the  sons  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  a  great  many  doctors,  a  great  many  lawyers,  respect- 
able tradespeople,  artists,  and  writers  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

5017.  It  is  strictly  a  middle-class  school  ? —  Strictiy. 

5018.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  But  of  somewhat  the  upper  region  of-  the 
middle  class  ?  When  you  say  respectable  tradesmen,  you  mean  in 
fact  large  shopkeepers  ? — I  mean  a  man  who  would  keep  a  linendraper's 
or  a  hatter's  shop. 

5019.  (Lord  Stanley.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  boarders  to  those 
who  attend  daily  ? — There  are,  I  think,  not  more  than  22  or  23 
boarders,  and  the  rest  are  day  boys.  It  would  be  about  400  day  boys 
to  20  boarders. 

5020.  In  the  main  the  school. is  for  day  boys? — Tes. 

5021.  In  the  return  which  I  have  before  me,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  come  from  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  ? — A  circuit  of  about 
two  miles  ;  some  greater  distances  and  some  less. 

5022.  Do  they  remain  all  day,  or  do  they  go  home  to  dine  ? — Those 
who  like  to  go  home  to  dine  can  do  so.  They  do  so  if  they  live  near. 
Those  who  wish  to  remain  all  day  on  account  of  its  being  wet  can  also 
do  so  by  bringing  a  sandwich  box  with  them,  or  they  can  go  to  a 
neighbouring  dining-room,  where  1  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
proprietor  to  give  them  dinner  at  so  much  a  head. 

5023.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  do  not  dine  in  the  school  buildings  ? 
—No. 

5024.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  state  what  the  charge  is  for  dinner 
per  head  ? — It  is  ninepence  for  dinner  ;  they  do  not  breakfast  or  sup 
there. 

5025.  What  does  that  include  ? — Dinner  off  the  joint,  with  potatoes 
and  some  other  kind  of  vegetable,  bread,  and  pudding  or  pie. 

5026.  Any  drink  ? — Water  ;  not  beer. 

5027.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  undertake  any  responsibility  with 
reference  to  the  boarding  system  ;  or  is  that  between  the  parents  and 
the  masters  of  the  boarding  houses  ? — The  masters  of  each  boarding 
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house  direct  their  own  domestic  affairs  in  their  own  way.     I  am  totally    Rev.  W.  C. 
irresponsible  for  that.  '  WUlianu,  B.D. 

5028.  (Lord  Stanley/.)  What  length  of  holidays  is  allowed  ? —Three  

weeks  at  Christmas  ;  ten  days   at  Easter  ;   and  five  weeks  at  Mid-  g^^d May  1865. 
summer.     We  always  have  a  few  odd  days   over   each  time,  which 

hrings  it  up  to  ten  weeks. 

5029.  You  are  working  forty-two  weeks  out  of  fifty-two  weeks  ? — 
Tes. 

5030.  What  do  you  require  that  the  boys  should  know  upon  ad- 
mission ? — We  have  three  departments  ;  the  classical,  the  commercial, 
and  the  junior  departments.  I  expect  that  a  junior  should  be  able  to 
read  an  easy  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  spell. 

5031.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Any  arithmetic  ? — "No  ;  I  do  not  require  them 
to  know  anything  about  that. 

5032.  Is  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  junior  department  the  same  as 
that  for  the  older  boys  in  the  classical  and  commercial  departments  ? — 
The  junior  department  is  six  guineas,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  nine 
guineas. 

5033.  (Dr.  Temple.)  What  separates  the  junior  department  from  the 
rest  of  the  school  ? — They  are  on  a  different  floor. 

5034.  I  mean  what  separates  them  in  this  sense  ;  how  do  you 
determine  to  which  department  a  boy  is  to  go  ? — I  examine  a  boy  on 
entrance  myself,  and  if  I  find  that  he  is  a  fair  reader  and  speller,  and 
knows  a  little  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  can  read  pretty  well,  I 
consider  him  beyond  the  junior  department,  and  forward  him  either  to 
the  classical  or  the  commercial  department,  according  as  his  parents 
wish  him  to  receive  a  classical  or  a  purely  commercial  education. 

5035.  Then,  practically,  you  have  three  distinct  schools  ? — Yes. 

5036.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  are  the  numbers  of  each  department  ; 
how  many  are  there  in  the  classical  department  ?  —  In  the  classical 
department  I  should  say  250  ;  in  the  elementary  department  or  junior 
school,  50  ;  and  in  the  commercial  school  about  120.  I  am  giving  you 
round  numbers. 

5037.  With  regard  to  the  parents,  do  you  observe  any  distinction  as 
to  the  classes  of  parents  who  put  their  boys  in  these  several  depart- 
ments ;  can  you  say  what  class  of  parents  they  are  who  .wish  their 
boys  to  have  a  classical  education,  and  what  class  of  parents  they 
are  that  wish  them  to  have  a  commercial  education  ? — I  can  give  very 
marked  evidence  on  that  point.  All  those  parents  who  are  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen,  one  and  all  repudiate  Latin  and  insist  upon  the  com- 
mercial department  ;  that  department  was  forced  upon  me  to  meet  their 
views.  Parents  in  a  profession,  such  as  dentists,  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  universally  put  their  boys  into  the  classical 
department,  where  Latin  forms  the  leading  study,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  studies. 

5038.  With  regard  to  your  own  opinion,  and  assuming  the  common 
view  of  the  importance  of  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  education,  clo 
you  believe  that  it  is  of  value  for  the  shopkeeper  class  as  well  as 
for  other  classes  ? — The  best  proof  I  can  give  of  it  is  this  ;  you  see 
that  the  members,  Mr.  Harvey  Lewis  and  Lord  Fermoy,  give  a  gold 
medal  for  German  and  French  every  year,  boys  in  the  mercantile 
department  study  German  and  French  daily  as  a  part  of  their  course, 
while  the  boys  in  the  classical  department  do  not  learn  German  at  all ; 
it  is  voluntary  ;  it  is  learnt  out  of  school  hours,  and  there  is  no  time 
whatever  allotted  to  it ;  yet,  universally,  in  aU  examinations,  whether 
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Sev.  W.  C.     in  arithmetic  or  mathematics,  French  or  German,  the  boys  who  learn 
WiHiaTiis,  B.D.  Latin  beat  the  others  out  of  the  field, 
23rd  May  1865.      5039.  The  value  of  it  is  not  appreciated  by  the  parents  of  this  class 

'  themselves  ? — ^Not  by  the  shopkeeper  class,  those  who  are  ignorant  of 

it.  Of  course  a  blind  man  cannot  know  what  a  prospect  is,  ho  has 
never  seen  it  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  it. 

5040.  {Lord  Stanley.)  But  it  is  your  experience  that  the  boys  who 
have  learnt  Latin  are  the  most  successful  in  all  branches  of  study  ? — 
Yes,  and  those  who  superadd  G-reek  to  Latin  and  take  up  Geiman,  still 
as  a  voluntary  study,  are  still  more  strong. 

5041.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Those  are  the  cleverest  boys  of  the  school  ? 
— Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  see  why  boys  in  the  mercantile  depart- 
ment ccBteris  paribus  should  not  have  the  same  amount  of  brains  as 
the  other  boys,  yet  the  boys  who  learn  Latin  universally  beat  the  other 
boys  in  everything,  although,  as  I  have  said,  those  who  do  not  learn 
Latin  spend  most  of  their  mornings  in  German  and  French,  and  the 
boys  learning  Latin  take  up  German  as  a  recreation. 

5042.  They  all  learn  mathematics  ? — ^Yes. 

5043.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  Latin  is  a 
more  invigorating  study  for  the  class  of  boys  whom  you  have  to  deal 
with  than  mathematics  ? — Most  decidedly.  To  make  up  for  the  want 
of  Latin  I  have  substituted  the  learning  of  pages  of  etymology,  that  isj 
English  words  showing  their  Latin  derivatives  ;  and,  as  a  discipline  of 
the  mind,  I  have  made  the  boys  learn  elementaiy  logic,  showing  the 
structure  of  sentences  ;  but  the  Latin  boys  will  beat  the  other  boys  on 
their  own  ground.  They  will  take  up  the  etymology  book  and  beat 
the  others  in  that,  and  they  will  beat  them  in  the  elementary  logic, 
which  is  merely  established  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  like  drill  is  to 
the  body. 

5044.  Do  you  mean  what  is  sometimes  called  analysis  ? — The  analysis 
of  sentences. 

5045.  Such  as  Morell's  ?— Exactly. 

5046.  Do  you  find  that  a  popular  subject  with  the  boys  or  not  ? — No, 
they  do  not  like  it,  it  is  very  dry. 

5047.  Do  you  think  it  tells  much  upon  their  minds  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
useful  study  decidedly. 

5048.  (Zorrf  Li/ttelton.)  Do  you  send  many  boys  to  the  Universities  ? 
— A  few  go. 

5049.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  How  many  in  a  year  ? — I  suppose  not  above 
one  or  two  in  a  year. 

5050.  (Lord  Lyttelfon.)  Do  they  generally  leave  you  about  the  age 
of  16  ? — I  should  say  about  the  age  of  15  or  16. 

5051.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  sent  in  many  boys  for  the  local 
examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — Yes,  we  have  passed  about 
as  many  as  any  school  in  England. 

5052.  Will  you  state  what  the  efiect  upon  your  boys  has  been,  and 
your  opinion  generally  of  the  practical  working  of  those  examinations  ? 

The  Oxford  local  examinations  decidedly  have  given  all  the  boys  a 

great  thing  to  study  for  ;  it  has  given  them  a  point  to  which  to  direct 
their  minds  instead  of  merely  receiving  an  education  which  they  take 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  have  now  got  a  point  to  which  their 
energies  are  to  be  disccted,  namely,  the  passing  of  this  examination, 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  first  class.  I  have  noticed  since  these  exami- 
nations were  established  a  decidedly  increased  tone  of  study  and 
application  in  the  school. 

5053.  Limited  to  the  boys  who  go  in  for  the  examinations  or  extend- 
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ing  to  others  ? — It  leavens  the  whole  lump,  the  competition  for  prizes    Rev.  W.  C. 
is  increased  by  it.  WilUama,  B.I>. 

5054.  Have  you  found  any  practical  inconvenience  as  affecting  the         

working  of  your  school,  and  the  division  into  classes  or  departments,  23rdMayl865. 
arising  from  those  examinations  ? — Not  the  least. 

5055.  Do  you  find  that  the  standard  necessary  for  passing  is  quite 
suflSciently  low  to  enable  all  average  boys,  who  have  been  fairly  taught, 
to  pass  ? — I  think  the  standard  of  mere  passing  is  rather  too  high  as 
far  as  the  juniors  are  concerned.  I  have  all  along  held  that,  and  the 
London  local  committee  have  held  it  with  me,  and  I  have  memorialized 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  subject.  In  fact  I  think  a  deputation 
went  down  thei-e  beseeching  them  to  lower  the  standard  for  merely 
passing.  Unless  the  boy  is  a  very  forward  clever  boy  he  will  scarcely 
get  through  the  large  number  of  subjects  that  are  required. 

5P56.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  preliminary  examination,  because  the 
optional  subjects  are  not  many;  no  boy  is  obliged  to  take  up  more  than 
one  or  two  optional  subjects  ? — I  should  say  in  both  cases,  the  pre- 
liminary and  the  optional,  with  respect  to  the  whole,  the  standard 
requires  to  be  lowered  to  ordinary  boys. 

5057.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination ought  to  be  enough  by  itself  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that. 

5058.  Then  perhaps  you  think  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  preliminary 
examination  ought  to  be  made  optional  ? — I  would  make  the  analysis 
optional,  for  that  is  such  a  very  difficult  subject  for  young  boys;  that  is 
the  point  I  have  memorialized  the  University  upon. 

5059.  Are  you  aware  of  the  difilculty  there  is  in  altering  that  pre- 
liminaiy  examination  ? — No. 

5060.  The  difficulty,  namely,  that  these  examinations  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  various  purposes,  and  that  it  would  re-open  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  should  be  accepted  or  not  ? — I  was  aware  of  that. 

5061.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  find  that  the  variety  of  subjects  which 
are  optional  afford  you  suflicient  scope  for  boys  of  talent  to  show  what 
they  know  without  frittering  away  their  attention,  or  do  you  find  any 
evil  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  ? — I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  too  many  subjects  in  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
too  much  required  in  each  ;  secondly,  that  on  the  day  of  examination 
the  time  allowed  to  answer  the  questions  is  not  nearly  enough  for  each 
subject ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  time  throughout  the  day,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  con- 
tinuous examination,  with  only  a  short  interval  between,  is  too  much 
for  boys  of  14  ;  it  is  too  much  for  a  man,  I  could  not  do  it  myself  to  do 
justice  to  myself. 

5062.  The  bearing  of  my  question  was  looking  at  the  other  end  of 
the  examination,  having  spoken  of  the  necessary  standard  for  passing, 
my  intention  was  to  ask  you  whether  the  arrangements  of  the  examina- 
tion are  in  your  opinion  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  in  reference  to 
the  scope  which  they  give  for  talent  in  the  various  directions  of 
language,  mathematics,  or  science,  and  whether  you  think  that  the 
arrangements  are  such  as  to  enable  boys  to  study  one  or  two  subjects 
accurately,  or  to  disperse  their  attention  by  too  great  variety  ? — I 
think  that  the  Oxford  local  examination  most  decidedly  tends  to  en- 
courage boys  in  concentrating  their  talent  upon«n  particular  subject, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  forced  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  to 
get  a  smattering  of  a  good  many  instead  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a 
few. 

5063.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  remedying  those  defects  con- 
sistently with  maintaining  the  preliminary  standard,  which  is  virtually 
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B^.IK  C.  equivalent  to  that  required  hj  the  Civil  Se^ice  Gomrnissionera  and 
WitBafBSyB.D.  other  public  bodies  ? — I  would  suggest  that  the  requirements  in  th^ 
39idMay  I865i  ™****'"  ^^  geogi'aphy  are  rather  too  much  for  boys  of  that  age. 

,  ''      5064.  Are  you  speaking  still  of  juniors  ? — ^Yes.     I  would  suggest 

also  that  the  historical  part  of  the  examination  entails  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  technically  call  "  cram." 

5065.  You  are  still  speaking  of  the  preliminary  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

5066.  Looking 'at  the  senior  examinations  will  you  state  generally, 
in  any  way  you  think  advisable,  what,  is  your  opinion  of  the  practical 
working  of  those  examinations  for  the  professional  and  the  middle 
classes,  which  you  have  to  deal  with  ? — I  think  the  senior  examination 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  boys,  because  they  carry  away  with  them 
what  is  equivalent  in  a  boy  who  has  not  had  a  University  education  to 
a  degree.  They  have  the  title  of  A.A.  conferred  upon  theih  by  thd 
University  of  Oxford  ;  that  is  a  stamp  and  a  guarantee  of  their  acquire- 
ments, and  it  encourages  them. 

5067.  That  is  as  regards  the  reward  given  ;  do  you  find  the  reward 
much  valued  ? — Very  much. 

5068.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  examination  and  its  effect  on 
the  school  work,  which  was  the  purport  of  my  question,  what  is  your 
opinion  ? — The  subjects  required  by  the  University  are  so  exactly 
those  which  are  taught  in  all  schools  that  are  not  exclusively  prepai-atory 
for  the  University,  like  Harrow  or  Rugby,  that  no  alteration  was 
necessary  in  our  school  in  order  to  meet  the  curriculum  which  the 
University  had  laid  down  ;  we  were  following  it  with  the  exception  of 
the  analysis. 

5069.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  certain 
details  of  these  preliminary  subjects  you  consider  the  scheme  of  ex- 
amination drawn  up  by  the  Universities  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
practical  wants  of  the  middle  classes,  which  you  were  already  supplying 
in  your  school  before  these  examinations  existed  ? — When  the  tJni-' 
versities  published  their  schedule  of  subjects  for  examination  it  was 
identical  with  the  course  already  laid  down  by  the  vicar  and  clergy  of 
St.  Pancras  with  the  exception  of  analysis,  which  had  to  be  introduced 
afterwards. 

5070.  Is  there  any  other  remark  which  you  would  like  to  make  on 
the  subject  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Oxford  examinations  ? — With 
the  exception  that  the  standard  for  the  third  class,  that  is  for  the  mere 
pass,  should  be  lowered  in  aU  the  subjects,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
suggest  than  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  their  classification 
of  boys  considered  worthy  of  the  second  class  and  those  considered 
worthy  of  the  first  class. 

5071.  I  observe  that  you  have  four  French  graduates  on  your  staff; 
have  you  ever  heard  any  fault  found  by  them  with  the  examinations  in 
French  ? — You  are  probably  aware  that  in  some  quarters  it  has  been 
considered  much  too  strict ;  what  is  the  opinion  of  your  French  staff  on 
the  subject  ? — I  have  never  consulted  them  on  that  subject  because  I 
myself  occasionally  take  the  boys  who  are  going  in  for  the  Oxford 
examination  in  the  translation  from  French  into  English,  considering 
that  a  Frenchman  is  not  such  a  good  hand  at  that. 

5072.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  your  own  opinion  ? — The 
Oxford  local  examination  in  French  is  too  severe  for  boys  of  that  age. 

5073.  Have  you  afly  remarks  to  make  on  the  difference  between  the 
Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  scheme  of  examination  ? — I  consider  the 
Cambridge  scheme  in  the  first  place  for  the  juniors  a  great  deal  too 
diflicult,  so  difficult  that  although  I  had  last  year  four  first  class  juniors 
in  the  Oxford  local  examinations,  I  have  not  sent  up  any  of  those  boys 
to  the  Cambridge  examination. 
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LORD  LTTTELTON  in  the  Chaib.  Hev.  W.  C. 

_„^  .,_,^,._,  ,,,         ,,,  » "WiUiams,  B.D. 

5074.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  xou  mean  you  would  be  glad  that  some  of        

your  boys  should  have  the  distinctions  from  both  Universities? — I  think  23rd  May  1865: 

the  Cambridge  examination  is  so  difficult  for  boys  of  that  age  that  I 

have  never  ventured  to  send  them  up. 

5075.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  you  would  have  sent  up  boys  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Oxford  examination  also  to  the  Cambridge  examination  ? 
— It  amounts  to  that. 

5076.  ( Mr.  Acland.)  There  is  some  advantage,  is  there  not,  in  a 
master  confining  himself  to  one  examination,  which  enables  him  to  con- 
centrate himself  upon  a  public  scheme  for  six  months,  and  reserve  his 
own  discretionary  power  for  the  other  six  ?  Is  it  not  advantageous  for 
a  master  to  do  that,  or  do  you  think  it  better  for  him  to  take  one  scheme 
of  examination  at  Midsummer  and  the  other  at  Christmas? — The 
Oxford  examination  is  of  so  much  more  value  to  the  boys,  inasmuch  as 
it  confers  the  title  of  A.A.,  that  it  will  always  preponderate  over  the 
Cambridge  examination,  which  gives  no  title,  and  therefore  our  boys  do 
not  care  about  preparing  for  the  Cambridge  examination.  I  never  had 
but  one  application  from  a  boy  to  go  in  for  the  Cambridge  examination, 
and  that  was  last  week.  It  was  from  a  boy  of  16,  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  fly  as  pass  that  examination." 

5077.  (  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  are  a  Cambridge  man  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

5078.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  ever  sent  in  any  boys  to  the  matricu- 
lation examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes. 

5079.  Of  course  the  number  is  much  smaller  than  that  you  have 
sent  to  the  Oxford  examinations  ? — Yes  ;  but  one  boy  came  out  the 
head  in  mathematical  honours,  and  got  the  scholarship  two  years  ago, 
and  others  have  matriculated  in  the  first  class. 

5080.  Is  it  an  examination  which  is  sufficiently  aimed  at  by  your 
boys  to  have  any  stimulating  effect  upon  their  studies  ? — The  number 
of  boys  who  prepare  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  are  about  to  follow  medicine, 
the  degi'ee  being  of  no  use  for  ordination  or  for  certain  other  things. 

5081.  Would  you  say  it  was  of  no  use  for  ordination?  A  bishop 
might  admit  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London  to  holy  orders, 
and  some  bishops  do  now  ? — The  Bishop  of  London  will  not. 

5082.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  of  your  scholars  going  forward 
to  any  other  faculty  for  graduation  than  that  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any  boy  doing  so,  except  with 
that  view  or  to  get  the  scholarship  which  they  give  away. 

5083.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  the  sons  of  the  clergy  who  come 
to  you  generally  go  to,  when  they  leave  your  school  ? — I  think  they 
mostly  have  gone  to  some  secular  business — not  to  become  clergymen. 

5084.  To  some  profession  ? — Yes. 

5085.  (^Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  spoke  of  clergymen's  sons  in 
your  school  :  how  many  have  you,  do  you  think,  altogether  ? — I  should 
think  about  20. 

5086.  Should  you  say  that  the.  considei-ably  larger  portion  was 
tradesmen's  sons  ? — No  ;  I  should  say,  in  round  numbers,  about  half. 

5087.  You  receive  boys  in  some  instances  probably  who  have  been  to 
other  schools  ? — Yes,  continually. 

5088.  How  do  you  find  those  boys  to  have  been  taught  as  to  their 
grounding  ? — If  I  were  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  probably  be  thought 
severe.  Universally,  I  really  find  a  boy  knows  nothing  of  English 
grammar,  nothing  beyond  the  most  elementary  facts  in  geography,  totally 
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Beo.  W.  C.     ignorant  of  English  history,  unable  to  say  his  catechism,  a  bad  reader, 
WiUiarns.BJ).  and  not  a  good  speller. 
23rd  M     1865       5089.  What  clflss  of  school  do  they  chiefly  come  from? — ^From  schools 

^^ ■  in  aU  parts  of  England.     Boys  -who  have  been  sent  by  their  parents 

living  in  Camden  Town  or  St.  Pancras  to  schools  in  the  country,  to 
benefit  their  health  when  young,  come  to  us  after  having  been  sfWhese 
schools  four  or  five  years.  They  come  at  the  age  of  13,  very  often 
knowing  nothing. 

5090.  {Lord  Lyttelton.")  What  is  the  general  age  of  admission  to 
your  school  ? — I  generally  recommend  the  parents  not  to  send  them 
before  they  are  eight  years  old  for  the  junior  school ;  and  at  the  age  of 
10  I  expect  them  to  join  the  classical  or  the  commercial  department. 

5091.  In  the  case  of  those  who  come  to  the  junior  department,  is 
your  school  mostly  the  first  school  which  they  come  to  ? — Mostly  so. 
They  sometimes  go  to  a  lady's  preparatory  school  first. 

5092.  Is  it  your  own  wish  to  have  them  as  young  as  you  can  ? — 
Decidedly.  AU  those  boys  whose  names  you  see  in  this  prospectus  as 
having  taken  first-classes  are  boys  who  have  been  with  me  from  early 
years,  and  have  graduated  for  the  different  classes  until  they  have 
gone  in. 

5093.  {Rev.  A.  Ff.  Thorold.)  Do  you  often  receive  boys  from 
National  schools  ? — ^It  so  happens  that,  I  think,  upon  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, a  bt)y  has  come  from  a  National  school  to  be  introduced  to  our 
commercial  department,  as  his  parents  call  it,  t6  "  finish."  I  never 
take  them  if  I  know  it. 

5094.  Why  not  ? — ^Because  I  have  found  that  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  mingle  with  a  very  low  class  of  boys,  and  that  their  language 
is  such  as  I  can  only  view  with  reprehension.  I  am  only  judging  from 
three  or  four  instances.  Those  boys  might  have  been  sent  away  from 
a  National  school  for  misconduct. 

5095.  Supposing  a  boy  has  been  to  a  National  school,  his  father  being 
an  artizan  rising  in  life,  perhaps,  and  wishing  to  raise  his  son  by  giving  • 
him  a  better  education,  he  sends  him  to  you  ;  you  would  not  on  that 
ground  refuse  him  ? — Our  school  was  established  by  the  public  meeting 
I  referred  to,  the  record  of  which  I  now  possess,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  at  the  time,  for  the  respectable  classes  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  by  the  fair  meaning  of  which  I  take  it  that  a  man  who  drives  an 
omnibus  would  not  be  entitled  to  send  his  boy.  There  are  many  men 
who  are  proprietors  of  omnibuses  who  have  applied  to  have  their  boys 
admitted,  and  I  have  declined  to  take  them  on  the  ground  that  I  did 
not  consider  them  to  be  of  the  respectable  middle  classes. 

5096.  Respectable  in  a  money  sense  ? — Living  in  a  good  neighbour- 
hood and  holding  a  certain  social  rank. 

5097.  What  is  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school  ? — The  religious 
instruction  consists  in  this, — every  morning  of  the  week,  except  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  chapter 
of  the  New  Testament  are  read,  and  simple  verbal  explanations  are 
given  on  verbal  difiiculties,  such  as  "anon  he  goeth  ;"  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ?  "  straightway  he  cometh,"  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  straightway  ?" — and  geographical  questions  ;  but  not  doctrinal  ques- 
tions. 

5098.  How  long  does  that  last  ? — It  lasts  from  nine  o'clock  to  half- 
past  nine,  or  25  minutes  to  ten,  according  as  the  time  may  be,  but  not 
longer  than  that. 

5099.  Does  that  Scripture  instruction  go  right  through  the  school  ? 
— Throughout  the  school,  except  to  the  little  boys.  They  are  confined 
to  the  New  Testament  ;  and  all  classes  are  confined  to  the  historical 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament,  excluding  the  Prophets,  Numbers,  Deu-    jiev.  W.  C. 
teronomy,  and  Leviticus,  except  the  higher  class,  and  they  take  those  Wittiams,  B.D. 
together  with  the  Epistles.  

5100.  Is  the  school  commenced  and  closed  -with  prayer  ? — Always.  23rdMayl865. 

All  are  bound  to  attend  that  religious  instruction  from  nine  tiU  half- 

past  nine  on  those  four  mornings.     No  boy  is  excused  except  he  is  a 

Jew,  of  whom  I  think  there  are  about  six  in  the  school.  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  fully  entered  into  and  explained, 
with  Scripture  texts,  and  so  on,  and  learnt  by  heart  by  all  in  the 
higher  classes.  Any  boy  whose  parents  object  to  the  Catechism  or  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  is  at  liberty  to  sit  out  from  his  class  and  occupy  his 
time  with  arithmetic,  mathematics,  or  drawing,  or  any  other  study 
which  he  wishes  to  fetch  up  back  ground  in  ;  so  that  the  whole  school 
receives  religious  instruction  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  in  the  Scriptures,  the  geography  and  verbal  difficulties  arising 
therefrom.  On  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  we  exclusively  have  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Catechism,  from  which  the 
sons  of  Dissenters  may  sit  out. 

5101.  And  every  day  the  school  commences  and  concludes  with 
prayer  ? — It  commences  with 'certain  collects  chosen  out  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  which  seem  to  be  specially  applicable  to  young  people,  such  as 
the  collect  out  of  the  Confiimation  Service,  and  a  few  other  collects 
that  I  have  selected  ;  closing  in  the  same  way. 

5102.  Do  you  enforce  attendance  at  this  religious  instruction  of 
all  the  boys  except  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  excused  on 
the  grounds  of  religious  dissent  ? — No,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  valuable  prizes  offered  for  theology  which  a  boy  will  not 
get  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  find  that  the  sons  of  church  people  do  not  object  at  all,  and  even 
parents  who  are  Dissenters  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  object  to  their 
sons  learning  the  Articles  and  the  Catechism. 

5103.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  equally  at 
liberty  to  compete  for  those  prizes  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  they  would  not  have 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  compete  for  them,  and  from  this  deficiency 
would  have  but  little  chance  in  the  competition. 

5104.  If  they  like  they  may  attend  the  lectures  and  compete  for 
the  prizes  ? — If  they  like. 

5105.  Does  not  the  case,  in  fact,  arise  that  sometimes  Dissenters  do  not 
raise  the  point  of  conscience,  and  that  they  allow  the  boys  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  ? — I  adopt  a  conciliatory  course  towards  the  dissenting  parents. 
When  they  come  they  say,  "  I  am  a  Dissenter  ;  I  do  not  wish  my  boy 
"  to  learn  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Catechism." 
I  say,  "  Very  well ;  he  need  not  do  so,  but  what  harm  will  it  do  him 
"  to  know  them  "  ?  By  adopting  a  conciliatoiy  course  with  them, 
and  by  speaking  to  the  boy  himself  I  find  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
per-centage  of  boys  who  decline  being  instructed  in  the  Church  of 
England  formularies  is  practically  reduced  to  almost  nil. 

5106.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Can  you  say  how  many  boys  you  have  now 
who  are  withdrawn  from  doctrinal  teaching  ? — I  should  not  think  there 
was  a  dozen  in  the  whole  school,  and  two  of  those  are  the  sons  of 
clergymen  ;  they  are  too  weak  in  health  to  submit  to  the  extra  study 
of  learning  the  Articles. 

5107.  But   on  the  dissenting  ground  ? — ^Not  more  than  that,  con- 

scientice  causa. 

5108.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  neighbourhood  in  which  your  school  is 
contains  a  pretty  large  number  of  Dissenters,  does  it  not  ? — We  have 

11643.  li 
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Htv.  W.  C.     got  a  great  many  dissenting  chapels  certainly  ;  quite  our  full  propor- 
WlKams,B.D.  tion. 

.    — "—  5109.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  means  of  saying  -what 

aata  May  1866.  jg    ^jjg  proportion    of  children  in    your    school,  whose    parents    are 
"'  Dissenters  ? — The  question  is  never  asked  of  a  boy  whether  he  is  a  Dis- 

senter or  not.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  goes  to  the  class  appointed 
for  him  by  myself,  and,  if  the  parents  ask  for  any  information  upon 
the  subject  I  tell  them  to  apply  to  me  in  writing  if  they  do  not  wish 
them  to  learn  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles,  and  then  they  need  not  do" 
so.  If  they  say  nothing  about  it  the  boy  goes  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  religious  instruction.  If  his  parents  find  out  that  he  is  learning 
the  Catechism  and  Articles,  and  disapprove  of  it,  they  send  me  word. 

5110.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  no  doctrinal  teaching  in  the 
school  except  in  connexion  with  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles  ? — 
They  embrace  all  doctrine,  I  suppose. 

5111.  You  never  in  reading  the  Scriptures  introduce  any  explana- 
tion on  doctrinal  points  ? — ^No  ;  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  four 
mornings  of  the  week  is  confined  to  what  I  said  just  now. 

5112.  You  have  no  other  reading  of  the  Scriptures  but  that  ? — The 
higher  classes,  but  not  the  lower  ones,  in  addition  to  the  Articles  and 
the  Catechism,  take  a  book  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  Kings  or  fhe^ 
Chronicles,  or  a  Gospel,  and  get  them  up  in  the  course  of  a  term,  and  as 
one  subject  the  difference  between  what  St.  Matthew  has  recorded  and 
what  St.  Luke  has  recorded,  and  vice  versa. 

5113.  But  these  being  the  children  of  church  people,  on  those  occa- 
sions is  the  Gospel  never  explained  to  them,  as  to  its  doctrine  ? — The 
Scriptures  are  never  used,  I  may  almost  say,  as  a  vehicle  for  doctrinal 
instruction.     We  draw  that  from  the  Articles  and  the  Catechism. 

5114.  Do  you  prepare  boys  for  confirmation  ? — Yes. 

5115.  Often  ? — I  had  32  candidates  at  St.  Pancras  church  last  March. 

5116.  {Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.)  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  boys 
on  Sunday,  I  suppose  ? — ^Nothing. 

5117.  Are  those  boys  whom  you  prepare  for  confirmation  boarders 
in  your  house  ? — I  have  no  boarders. 

51 1 8.  Then  they  are  day  scholars  to  whom  you  give  that  voluntary 
religious  instruction  ? — I  go  round  to  the  classes  when  a  confirmation 
is  announced,  and  request  them  to  give  in  their  names,  mentioning  it 
to  their  parents  first,  and  I  give  them  the  option  of  being  prepared  by 
their  own  clergymen  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  being 
prepared  by  myself.  As  a  general  rule  the  boys  all  like  me  very  much, 
and  they  come  to  me. 

51 19.  Are  you  aware  of  any  feeling  or  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or.  among  the  parents  of  the  boys  generally,  as  to  the  connexion  of 
your  school  with  the  Church  of  England  and  tlie  local  clergy  ? — I  have 
the  sons  of  three  or  four  dissenting  ministers  in  the  school,  and  I  find 
that  that  has  brought  some  of  the  dissenting  congregation's  children, 
and  that  the  dissenting  ministers,  from  the  conciliatory  course  which  I 
invariably  adopt,  never  forcing  or  laying  down  arbitrary  rules,  d6  not 
object  to  their  sons  receiving  instruction  in  the  formularies  ©f  the 
Church  of  England.  I  leave  it  optional  and  voluntary.  By  conciliating  • 
them  I  bring  them  round  to  agree  with  me  in  allowing  them  to  receive 
that  instruction.  They  may  contradict  my  teaching  at  home  if  they, 
like,  but  they  do  no  object  to  it  at  the  school  as  a  general  rule.    ' 

5120.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  these  boys  in  fact,  being  the  sons  of  Dis-' 
.  senters,  sometimes  pass  the  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  faith  and 
religion  at  the  Oxford  exaniinatioti,  or  are  they  withdrawn  generally  ■?-■ 
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— No,  I  do  not  think   so.     They  generally  pass  the  Oxford  religious    Sev-  W.  C. 
examination.  Williams,  B.D. 

5121.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  I  observe  that  mechanics  and  chemistry  form  „,  ,n 
a  portion  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  school ;  what  number  **  yl865. 
of  boys  have  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  science  ? — It  is  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures  either  by  myself,  by  one  of  the  masters,  or  by  a 
professional  lecturer.  We  assemble  three  or  four  classes  together  and 
they  have,  perhaps,  a  lecture  on  chemisti-y,  or  a  course  of  lectures,  or  a 
lecture  on  the  atmosphere,  with  experiments,  or  a  lecture  on  the  steam 
engine  with  a  working  model.  That  occurs  occasionally,  as  time  and 
opportunity  allow.  It  does  not  go  on  regularly,  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  preparing  for  the  Oxford  examinations,  and  we  cannot 
afford  an  afternoon  for  chemistry  or  the  steam  engine. 

ol22.  Therefore  those  two  subjects  hardly  form  a  portion  of  the 
systematic  instruction  of  the  school  ? — ^You  cannot  follow  up  a  subject 
of  that  sort  as  a  daily  study,  because  it  would  exclude  other  subjects. 

5123.  You  say  that  some  of  your  boys  pass  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London.  Would  they  be  able  in 
your  school  to  get  an  adequate  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  without  any  other  preparation,  so  as  to  pass  the  matriculation 
examination  ? — If  they  studied  long  enough  ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  leave  much  too  young,  because  I  believe  that  the  matriculation 
examination  is  not  usually  passed  before  19  or  20. 

5124.  Do  the  boys  who  go  up  for  matriculation  pass  directly  from 
your  school  to  the  examination,  or  do  they  have  to  go  through  some 
intermediate  course  of  preparation  ? — ^If  a  boy  meditates  matriculating 
at  the  London  University,  the  subjects  being  such  as  are  not  usually 
taught  in  schools,  such  as  anatomy,  physiology,  and  botany. 

5125.  No,  only  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  ? — Those  subjects 
are  hardly  embraced  or  can  be  embraced  in  a  school.  Chemistry  mujt 
form  a  subject  of  private  study  ;  it  takes  up  too  much  time. 

5126.  Then  you  cannot,  I  suppose,  say  that  you  have  tested  those 
studies  as  means  of  educational  discipline, — these  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  rather  with  a  view  to  instruction  of  a  popular  character  ? — 
Precisely. 

5127.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  never  have  sent  up,  or  rarely  have  sent 
up,  your  pupils  to  take  the  physical  sciences  as  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  seek  to  pass  for  the  A.  A.? — I  have  never  sent  up  any  boys 
for  the  chemical  or  the  botanical  examination. 

5128.  Or  for  what  they  call  at  Oxford  the  physics, — ^mechanical  or 
experimental  science  ? — No. 

5129.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  your  chief  reason  for 
that  is  that  you  fiud  other  studies  tell  more  on  education,  that  you 
cannot  afford  time  to  do  those  things  thoroughly,  and  therefore  you 
think  it  better  not  to  do  them  at  all  except  as  a  matter  of  general 
interest  ? — ^As  matters  of  popular  knowledge.  To  give  a  boy  a  thorough 
insight  of  all  these  things  would  require  a  day  of  48  hours  instead  of 
24,  and  then  the  boy  would  be  jaded.  My  experience  of  boys  is,  that 
it  must  be  with  the  mind  as  it  is  with  the  body,  if  you  overload  the 
stomach  you  disgust  it. 

5130.  You  could  not,  you  think,  make  that  the  principal  element  in 
education  without  sacrificing  more  important  matters  ? — Exactly.  I 
regard  chemistry  more  as  an  accomplishment  than  as  a  necessary 
branch  of  knowledge. 

5131.  Do  I  understand  you  to  deny  that  the  study  of  the  mechanical 
and  experimental  sciences  can  be  made  an  efficient  instrument  of 
education,  as  a  substitute,  we  wiU  say,  for  language  ?— I  could  not  put 

Ii  2 
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Bev.  W.  C.     any  subject  that  I  am  accustomed  to  teach  before  Latin  in  point  of  utility 
WiBiams,  B.D.  to  the  mind. 

■~ —  5132.  Have  you  in  your  experience  frequently  met  with  cases  of 

23rd  May  1865.  ^^^^  ^^^  appeared  to  have  no  aptitude  for  the  classics,  or  modem 
languages,  or  for  mathematics  ? — I  constanly  find  that  some  boys  have 
a  much  greater  aptitude  for  classics  than  for  mathematics  ;  and  vice 
versa,  that  a  boy  will  be  high  in  the  school  in  one  branch  and  low 
in  another. 

5133.  My  question  was  whether  you  often  meet  with  boys  who  are 
decidedly  wanting  in  aptitude  for  either  of  those  subjects.  You  are 
aware  that  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  in  reference  to  the  public  schools,  for 
instance,  that  there  are  a  number  of  boys  who  really  are  very  idle 
simply  because  they  have  no  turn  for  Latin  or  for  mathematics,  and 
that  if  subjects  of  a  more  scientific  or  experimental  character  were 
introduced,  their  minds,  which  are  at  present  dormant,  would  be 
awakened:  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — ^I  think  there  is 
a  certain-  per-centage  whom  no  instruction  in  the  world  would  ever 
teach  to  write  La;tin  prose,  or  Latin  elegiacs.  I  think  there  are  some 
boys  that  no  amount  of  instruction  would  ever  make  to  comprehend  the  ' 
fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  I  have  had  instances  of 
boys  of  that  character  who  could  neither  understand  Latin  nor  com- 
prehend such  a  simple  thing  as  how  to  multiply  one  figure  by  another  ; 
but  that  boy,  perhaps,  is  a  first  rate  draughtsman,  not  only  in  drawing 
houses  or  a  landscape,  but  he  would  write,  or  illuminate,  or  print 
beautifully. 

5134.  Have  you  ever  noticed  anything  of  a  constructive  power  in 
boys  of  that  kind,  or  of  a  power  of  a  manipulation  ;  in  fact  a  tendency 
to  do  things  rather  than  to  think  about  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  noticed 
a  great  many  boys  always  making  some  little  mechanical  toy  and  that 
sprt  of  thing,  and  boys  who  are  fond  of  machinery.  Many  of  those 
boys  have  been  boys  who  were  not  very  well  capable  of  gaining  a  high 
knowledge  in  classics  or  mathematics. 

5135.  The  question  then  is  whether  you  think  that  any  of  the 
experimental  or  mechanical  sciences  are  suited  to  give  those  boys  an 
education  which  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of  deriving  from  language 
or  mathematics  ? — ^It  would  not  be  the  same  kind  of  education  or  disci- 
pline of  the  mind. 

5136.  Looking  rather  to  the  fact  of  calling  out  their  mental  powers 
and  fitting  them  for  their  work  in  life,  whatever  their  life  might  be  ? — 
I  suppose  it  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to  a  boy,  certainly,  if  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  study  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  mathematics,  and  had 
no  turn  for  history,  geography,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  something 
whereon  to  exercise  his  mental  powers  and  therefore  it  would  develope 
them. 

5137.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  facts  in  connexion  with  those  boys 
tending  to  show  that  their  mental  powers  might  be  called  out  by  what 
may  be  termed  something  of  a  practical  or  mechanical  kind  ? — I  have 
been  informed  by  boys  and  by  their  parents  that  such  a  boy  who  I 
knew  waa  incapable  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  yet  had  manifested  consi- 
derable talents  and  mechanical  ingenuity  in  constructing  machines  such 
as  musical  instruments,  i&c. 

5138.  From  your  experience  in  education,  and  having  observed  a 
great  number  of  boys  of  diflFerent  tendencies,  what  should  you  say  was 
the  best  course  to  pursue  with  reference  to  boys  of  that  kind  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, to  give  the  education,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  school 
unless  you  had  an  extra  stafi"  to  do  it. 
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5139.  Have  you  sent  boys  in  for  the  India  examinations? — Only  one     Sev.  W.  C. 
boy.  WiUiams',B.'D. 

5140.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  have  got  17  masters  ? — Yes.  —— 
5341.  You  never  have  more  than  20  boys  up  to  one  master  at  the  23rdMayI865. 

same  time  ? — Yes,  each  master  has  40  boys,  more  or  less  ;  20  with 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  20  with  another  master,  learning 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  French. 

5142.  Is  drawing  compulsory  on  all  boys  ? — ^No,  it  is  optional,  and 
it  is  an  extra  charge. 

5143.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  proportion  of  20  to  a  master  is  about 
the  right  proportion  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  have  a  better  number 
than  20.  I  think  that  if  you  have  more  than  20  the  master  cannot 
very  well  attend  to  them  ;  and  if  you  have  under  20,  I  think  the 
smaller  the  class  the  less  the  competition  among  the  boys ;  they  go  to 
sleep  over  their  lessons. 

5144.  Ai-e  any  of  your  masters  clergymen  ? — Five  of  us,  I  think,  are 
clergymen. 

5145.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  several  graduates?  —  All  really  are 
graduates.  The  principle  upon  which  the  school  was  started  was,  that 
whereas  the  higher  classes  had  a  guarantee  for  a  graduate's  knowledge 
from  his  degi'ee,  and  the  lower  class  had  a  guarantee  from  the  master's 
government  certificate,  the  middle-class  schoolmasters  had  no  gua- 
rantee, and,  therefore  it  was  a  feature  that  our  school  was  to  have  all 
its  masters  as  near  as  possible  under  some  guarantee  of  their  capacity. 

5146.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  On  what  principle  do  you  pay  your  mas- 
ters, and  how  much  do  you  pay  them  ? — The  usual  stipend  is  120/., 
130/.,  140/.,  150/.,  and  200/.  a  year  for  a  graduate,  and  rather  less  for 
a  non-graduate.  The  masters  supplement  their  stipends,  at  least  those 
who  like  to  do  so,  by  taking  boarders. 

5147.  How  many  do  take  boarders  ? — Three. 

5148.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Is  anyone  allowed  to  take  boarders  at  pleasure  ? 
—Yes. 

5149.  (Mr.  Acland.)  May  they  also  supplement  their  incomes  by 
private  teaching  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  have  classes  at  home  for  the 
boys  to  prepare  their  studies  for  the  next  day,  and  they  find  that  pays 
very  well. 

5150.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  are  paid  extra  for  that  ? — Yes. 

5151.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Are  they  allowed  to  fix  their  rates  of  charge 
by  private  arrangement  ? — They  fix  their  rates  of  charge. 

5152.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  say  what  they  are  paid  for  this 
evening  teaching  ? — I  think  it  is  six  guineas  a  year. 

5153.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Do  a  great  many  boys  avail  themselves  of  this 
private  teaching  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  good  many  do. 

5154.  Can  you  give  us  at  all  the  proportion  ? — It  does  not  fall  und§r 
vaj  cognizance,  because  when  the  boys  leave  the  school  my  authority 
ends  ;  I  know  that  a  great  many  have  private  lessons. 

5155.  Should  you  think  that  half  of  the  school  had  them  ? — No,  I 
should  say  a  tenth. 

5156.  (Dr.  Slorrar.)  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  school,  or  what  proportion  of  the  upper  school  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  boys  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. 

5157.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  When  you  say  one-tenth,  do  you  mean  about 
40  boys  ? — Yes,  I  mean  from  30  to  40  boys. 

5158.  (Mr.  Acland.)  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  other  witnesses, 
that  to  gite  a  thoroughly  good  education  to  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
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Hev.  W.  C.     middle  class,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  sum  of  nearly  201.  a  year, 

•  W^unoBw,  B.D.  assuming  that  the  institution  has  to  provide  its  buildings  out  of-  tl»6 

Mayises  *iwi'^''l-  fo^S-     Your  charges  appear  to  be  nine  guineas.     Are  you  of 

_^___    '  opinion  that  that  sum  of  nine  guineas  is  sufficient  to  ensure  to  such  an 

institution  as  yours  as  good  teaching  power  as  you  would  desire  for  it  ? 

— If  I  were  empowered  to  charge  the  boys,  not  nine  guineas  a  year  but 

ninety  guineas  a  year  each,  I  could  not  make  the  school  or  the  teaching, 

as  far  as  human  efforts  would  go,  more  efficient.  ; 

5159.  You  mean  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  fees  as  enahSS^ 
jrou  to  obtain  all  the  talent  that  you  require  ? — Precisely.  I  find  that 
as  a  general  rule  a  young  man  coming  from  college  with  his  degree  is 
very  weU  satisfied  to  have  1301.  or  140/.  a  year. 

5160.  Do  you  prefer  the  freshness  of  young  men  from  the  Univer- 
sities ? — I  do  prefer  it  much,  and  I  prefer  young  men  to  older  ones. 

5161.  In  those  young  men  who  come  from  the  Universities,  and  who 
may  themselves  have  very  good  power  of  composition,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  scholarship,  do  you  frequently  observe  any  deficiency  in 
the  art  of  managing  or  teaching  boys  ? — No ;  I  generally  find  that 
after  a  man  has  been  in  the  school  a  week  I  discover  his  powera, 
whether  he  has  taught  before  or  not. 

5162.  Will  you  say  what  is  the  smallest  number  of  boys  which  you 
think  would  make  that  a  paying  arrangement,  because  there  is  a 
certain  point  below  which  it  would  be  a  losing  speculation  ?  —  Of 
course. 

5163.  Whereabouts  would  you  fix  the  minimum  at  which  we  will 
say  a  sum  of  10/.  a  year  ought  to  furnish  a  thoroughly  good  education  ? 
— I  should  say  not  under  100  boys.  '■ 

5164.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  school  of  less  than  100  boys  the 
difficulty  of  arrangement  is  considerably  increased  ?— I  am  speaking  df 
a  London  school.  In  a  country  school  I  should  say  fifty  boys  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  on  for  that,  because  you  must  give  a  London  master 
more  than  a  country  master,  and  moreover  you  get  your  school 
buildings  and  rates  and  taxes  all  at  less.  I  should  say  that  a  country 
grammar  school,  with  fifty  boys  paying  10/.  a  year,  without  any  iex- 
penses  to  pay  for  the  buildiilgs  and  so  on,  would  be  sufficient ;  Ijieit 
gives  500/.  a  year.  That  would  be  300/.  for  the  head  master,  toge.UtST 
with  his  house,  and  he  would  have  an  assistant  master  who  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  come  for  another  150/. 

5165.  Do  not  you  think  that  rather  a  low  rate  of  remuneration  for 
such  a  laborious  life  as  teaching  is,  without  any  very  great  prospects  at 
the  end  of  it  ? — Unquestionably,  but  the  thing  is  you  will  get  plenty'  xs£ 
men  willing  to  take  it.  '  "  ' 

5166.  (Dr.  Temple.')  And  fairly  Competent  ? — ^Yes.  My  systeQi 
has  been  this  :  I  prefer  young  men  fresh  from  the  universities,  they 
follow  my  own  system  without  any  pre-conceived  crotchets  of  their  own, 
and  after  they  have  been  a  little  while  they  are  contented  with  a  salitiy 
of  150/.  a  year  to  begin  with.  The  school  is  so  well  known  that  they 
easily  get  an  appointment  elsewhere. 

5167:  [Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  you  think 
the  lowest  possible  figure  to  which,  more  particularly  ia  market  town's 
in  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  press  down  the  day  fee  for  middle- 
class  education  in  order  to  supply  to  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  upper 
mechanics,  who  are  above  the  British  and  Foreign  or  Nationiil  schools, 
such  an  education  as  is  really  worth  their  paying  for  ? — That  would 
depend  much  on  the  numbers  you  get,  because  of  course  the  more  the 
numbers  the  less  the  fee.    In  St.  Pancraa  I  urged  upon  Mr.  Dale  and 
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upon  Mr.  Champneys  to  establisli  schools  above  the  British  and  Foreign    -Re^-  Wf.  Q. 
schools,  and  below  our  own  school  (oiir  school  I  call  the  middle  section  W}ll{ains,B.D. 
of  the  middle  class),  for  the  next  stratum  below  that  at  two  guineas  03,^ Ml^iags 
a  year,  that  is  10s.  a  quarter,  and  for  that  they  ought  to  get  a  thoroughly 
good  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
French  ;  I  will  not  say  Latin,  because  they  would  not  caro  about  that. 

5168.  How  many  boys  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  success  of  such  a  school  ? — If  they  had  no  building  to  pay  for,  and 
no  repairs  and  a  variety  of  the  expenses  of  schools,  such  as  lights  and 
carpenters,  which  make  a  very  large  item  in  the  school  expenses, 
I  should  think  that  a  school  of  300  boys,  which  would  be  600Z.  a  year, 
would  be  able  to  get  very  able  certificated  masters  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  come  for  200/.  a  year  ;  you  would  get  two  more  assistant 
masters  which  would  be  400/.,  a  French  master  which  would  make 
500/.,  and  you  would  still  have  another  100/.  as  a  margin.   And  I  do  not 

.advocate  the  cutting  down  of  the  masters'  stipends,  because  it  leads 
them  to  look  out  for  something  else. 

5169.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  experiment  tried  of  such  a  school  as 
you  describe  at  that  rate  of  charge  ? — ^Not  under  any  guarantee  of 
names  like  our  own  school.  I  have  seen  private  schools  in  London 
upon  those  terms,  being  the  master's  own  private  school,  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  boys. 

5170.  You  believe  that  there  are  such  schools  efficiently  conducted 
whether  privately  or  publicly,  at  such  rates  of  charge  ? — ^No,  I  could 
not  say  that. 

5171.  Tou  think  that  under  judicious  arrangements  and  with  the 
buildings  provided  a  school  might  succeed  at  such  rates  and  give  an 
honestly-good  education  ? — ^I  am  positive  that  you  never  could  have  a 
good  practical  education  in  any  school  unless  it  is  subject  to  periodical 
visitation  and  examination,  or  sends  boys  to  the  Oxford  local  examina- 
tions, or  the  masters  of  it  have  themselves  been  examined  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  some  body  that  they  are  competent  to  teach  what  they 
undertake. 

5172.  My  question  goes  solely  to  the  question  of  finance  assuming 
those  conditions  ? — I  make  that  an  important  qualification  of  the  an- 
swer,— the  money  payment  I  think  would  be  sufficient  to  get  a  good 
man. 

5173.  Publicly  appointed  or  tested  ? — Publicly  appointed  and  tested; 
but  unless  yon-  have  a  graduate  or  a  periodical  examination  of  the 
school,  let  the  terms  be  much  or  little,  I  do  not  think  the  education 
will  be  efficient. 

5174.  Should  you  then  think  that  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
•  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  middle  class  which  comes  immediately  above 

the  charity  schools  of  the  country,  you  would  be  justified  in  stating 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  assistants  from  extra  sources  of  some 
kind,  but  that  the  education  might  be  self-supporting  at  such  fees  as 
the  class  in  question  would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  ? — From  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  on  the  point  in  St.  Pancras  I  should  decidedly  say 
that  without  any  annual  assistance  an  education  for  the  lowest  stratimi 
of  the  middle  class  above  the  National  and  British  schools  might  be 
provided,  we  will  say,  at  half  a  guinea  a  quarter,  with  perhaps  a  small 
charge  of  a  couple  of  shillings  a  quarter  for  stationery,  ink,  pens,  and 
copybooks,  provided  there  was  no  rent  to  pay  for  the  school  buildings 
or  repairs. 

5175.  The  education  of  which  you  speak  would  not  be  conducted  by 
university  graduates  and  would  not  include  classics  ?— It  would  include 
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Rev.  W.  C.  FrencL,  but  not  Greek  or  Latin  ;  simply  reading,  -writing,  arithmetic, 
Williams,  B.D.  spelling,  the  geography  of  the  world,  history,  and  popular  lectures  upon 
23TdMayl865  *  '^^^^*y  "^  subjects  which  everybody  ought  to  know  something  of. 

*  5176.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  such  a  case  to  bring 
the  boys  up  to  the  standard  of  passing  the  local  examinations,  or 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  clerkships  and  so  on  ? — ^I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not, 
but  the  difficulty  you  would  have  to  deal  with  would  be  that  you 
cannot  keep  boys  of  that  class  of  life  in  a  school  after  the  age  of  12 
years,  when  they  can  earn  money  for  their  parents,  therefore  you  will  not 
keep  them  till  14  and  a  half  or  15. 

5177.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  say  so  early  as  12  even  in  that 
class  of  schools  ? — I  think  so ;  your  question  would  not  be  brought  to  a 
practical  test. 

5178.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  it  would  facUitate  matters  in  any 
degree  if  such  schools  at  a  low  rate  were  associated  with  .higher 
schools  and  some  prospects  of  rising  up  into  the  higher  schools  if 
moderate  prices  were  offered  to  the  boys  ? — I  have  never  tried  it. 
That  question  has  been  tried  in  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution. 

5179.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  teaching  book- 
keeping as  a  subject  of  special  study  in  such  a  school  as  your  grammar 
school  ? — It  is  of  value  to  boys  as  making  them  expert  in  arithmetic 
and  careful  in  their  handwriting,  but  every  house  of  business  having 
its  own  way  of  keeping  books,  school  bookkeeping  is  practically  very 
much  like  teaching  a  boy  to  ride  on  horseback  in  a  room  without 
putting  him  on  a  horse. 

5180  Do  you  think  that  to  teach  the  sound  principles  of  arithmetic 
with  a  very  little  practice  in  the  neatness  of  entry  is  aU  that  is  really 
useful  if  the  parents  would  believe  it  ? — Exactly. 

5181.  Therefore  a  really  educated  and  practical  man  would  not 
wish  you  to  teach  his  son  bookkeeping  ? — ^Not  an  elaborate  system  of 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  practical 
use. 

5182.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  stated  that, the  vicar  and  clergy  of 
St.  Pancras  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  secular  and  religious 
education ;  do  you  mean  that  the  vicar  and  all  the  clergy  of  the 
parish  ai'e  responsible  for  the  whole  system  of  the  school  ? — They  are 
responsible  for  the  efficient  education  given  therein,  especially  as 
regards  correctness  of'doctrine  in  religious  instruction. 

5183.  How  do  they  exercise  that  responsibility  V — Mr.  Champneys, 
our  present  vicar,  comes  into  the  school  and  hears  the  boys  examined 
by  me,  and  he  also  examines  them  himself. 

5184.  How  often  ? — He  does  not  come  so  often  as  the  late  vicar  did  ; 
he  comes  once  or  twice  a  year  to  learn  what  the  boys  know  ;  it  would 
be  useless  his  coming  much  oftener. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  24:tli  May  1865. 

PBESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Dean  op  Chichester. 

The  Rev.  Anthont  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 

W.  E.  FoRSTKR,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  jje„.  ^_  Bany 

5185.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  ai'e  now  Principal  of  Clielten-  " 
ham  College  ? — Yes.                                                                                         24thMayl865. 

5186.  Were  you    formerly  the   head   master   of   Leeds   Grammar 

School  ?— Yes. 

5187.  How  long  have  you  left  Lee^s  Grammar  School  and  become 
the  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College  ? — Nearly  three  years. 

5188.  You  went  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Yes. 

5189.  I  believe  you  gave  in  a  paper  to  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion, in  which  you  stated  pretty  fully  the  system  in  which  Cheltenham 
College  is  conducted  ? — ^Yes;  at  least,  as  far  as  I  could  then  do  so.  I 
had  been  very  recently  appointed  at  that  time,  and  my  knowledge  was 
in  some  degree  gathered  from  others  ;  but  I  believe  the  report  I  then 
made  was  tolerably  correct. 

5190.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School  ? — About  eight  years. 

5191.  That,  I  presume,  was  an  endowed  school  ? — ^It  was  an  endowed 
school,  an  old  foundation  of  about  300  years  old ;  of  about  the  year 
1552. 

5192.  Was  there  anything  special  about  the  endowment,  or  was  it  of 
the  usual  character  ? — Of  the  usual  character,  I  believe. 

5193.  What  were  the  funds  available  under  that  endowment  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I  should  say  from 
1,500/.  to  2,000Z.  a  year. 

5194.  Is  that  in  land  or  property  ? — ^In  land  and  house  property. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  house  projjerty  in  Leeds. 

5195.  Was  it  property  the  value  of  which  had  greatly  increased  ? — 
Within  my  memory  there  had  been  no  great  increase  in  value.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  case  stood  in  days  past. 

5196.  Were  the  whole  proceeds  of  that  property  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  ? — No ;  it  was  a  portion  of  a  larger  fund,  called 
"  The  Pious  Uses  Fund,"  which  went  to  various  purposes,  but  there 
were  certain  distinct  school  estates  which  were  given  to  the  school,  and 
to  the  school  alone. 

5197.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  amount 
that  was  apportioned  to  the  school  ? — I  never  carefully  examined  the 
subject,  but  I  think  not. 

5198.  You  think  there  was  no  general  impression  that  any  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  school? — None  whatever. 

5199.  WiU  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  in  what  way  this  money 
was  applied,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  school  generally  ? — 
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Rev.  A.  Barry,  I  must  ask  the  Commission  to  excuse  me  if  I  speak  rather  vaguely, 
D.D.  because  I  was  not  aware  exactly  of  the  particular  points  of  examina- 
~ —  tion.     My  impression  is,  that  out  of  the  fund   probably  as  much   as 

24th May  1865.  two-thirds  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  various  masters,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  go  for  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  school 
buildings,  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  the 
like.* 

5200.  Was  the  education  gratuitous  to  the  boys  ? — When  I  first  went 
to  Leeds  it  was  gratuitous;  but.it  was  found  that  the  funds  wei'e  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  certain  fee 
was  charged.  We  established  two  schools  ;  one  was  called  the  clas- 
sical and  the  other  the  commercial  school.  The  fee  in  the  one  was 
six  guineas  a  year,  and  in  the  other  four  guineas.  I  should  mention 
that  these  included  aU  payments  for  all  foreign  languages  ;  in  fact,  there 
were  no  extras,  except  for  drawing. 

5201.  Do  you  think  that  the  payment  of  a  fee  was  in  itself  advan- 
tageous to  the  school  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  it,  and  with  regard 
to  the  tuition,  or  do  you  think  that  a  gratuitous  system  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  the  commiudty  generally  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  payment  of  the  fee  was  in  itself  an  absolute  ad- 
vantage. • 

5202.  You  think  that  those  fees  were  pitched  pretty  much  on  tlie 
scale  they  ought  to  be  ?-^Ye8  ;  they  were  considerably  below  what  we 
had  authority  to  charge.  I  think  we  had  authority  to  go  as  far  as 
10/.  10«.  a  year  in  the  classical  and  51.  5$.  a  year  in  the  commerdal 
school,  but  we  never  went  above  six  guineas. 

5203.  What  was  the  practical  result  of  this  double  system  ?— -Did  ybU 
find  that  a  different  class  of  parents  sent  their  boys  into  one  schoid 
than  into  the  other  ? — There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  but  gene* 
rally  speaking  the  classical  school  was  drawn  from  rather  a  higher  class 
in  the  town  than  the  commercial  school.  , :'  ' 

5204.  Do  you  think  that  was  practically  from  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  fees,  or  do  you  think  it  was  from  the  different  descriptiion  of 
education  given  in  the  two  schools  ? — ^I  should  say  mainly  from  tbe 
different  character  of  the  education,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
difference  of  fee  acted  to  some  extent. 

5205.  Was  this  school  open  to  eveiy  inhabitant  of  Leeds,  or  was 
tliere  any  restriction  ? — It  was  open  to  every  inhabitant  of  Leeds. 

5206.  Was  it  open  to  others  besides  inhabitants  of  Leeds  ?— TeS, 
on  certain  payments  which  were  authorized  by  the  trustees  of  the 
school. 

5207.  Certain  additional  payments  ? — Yes. 

5208.  Practically,  I  suppose  it  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Leeds  ? — When  I  left  there  were  nearly  270  boys.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  were  30  of  what  we  called  "foreigners,"  certainly  not 
more  than  30. 

5209.  I  think  I  understood  you  that  these  two  schools  were  separate 
from  the  beginning  ;  they  were  not  conducted  as  one  school  for-  a 
certain  time,  and  then  separated  ? — They  were  separate  froni  a  peridd 
very  shortly  after  my  going  to  Leeds.  The  commercial  school  was, 
I  believe,  established  by  myself.  The  school  originally  was  simply 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  grammar  schools,  and  it  appeared  to  me,  for 
various  reasons,  that  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  such  a  division. 

*  In  1861,  out  of  a  gross  income  of  3,15421.  3s.  (of  which  1,551/.  18s,  came  from 
school-fees),  about  2,260^  were  paid  in  masters'  salaries. 
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With  the  consent  of  the  trustees  we  made  application,  I  think,  to  the  Sev.  A.  Barry, 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  got  authority  to  make  this  division  of  the  two        .  A.^P- 

schools  ;  and  then  it  went  on,  and,  I  believe,  continues  still  without         

alteration.  24th  May  1865. 

5210.  These  boys  were  educated  absolutely  apart  ? — Speaking  gene- 
rally,  they  were  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  departments  occupied  each  a 
large  school  room,  with  its  class  rooms,  in  the  same  building.  They 
mixed  in  the  play  ground  ;  at  least,  they  might  have  mixed  had  they 
chosen  to  do  so. 

5211.  (Lord  Li/tfelton.)  But  they  did  not? — They  did  not,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  We  tried  very  hard  to  prevent  separation  between  them, 
but  the  home  influence  was  far  too  strong  for  us.  We  used  to  find 
from  occasional  inquiries  that  boys  were  expressly  charged  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  of  the  other  school :  and  at  times  I  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  preventing  an  ill-feeling  springing  up  between  the  two. 

5212.  Did  the  parents  of  both  classes  object  ? — I  am  afraid  the 
objection  came  chiefly  from  the  upper  class,  but  there  was  a  certain 
Yorkshire  independence  which  came  out  afterwards  on  the  other  side. 

5213.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Which  led  to  collisions  ? — It  would  have 
led  to  collisions  had  the  schools  been  more  equal  in  number. 

5214.  What  were  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  schools  ? — I 
should  think  about  170  to  100  in  favour  of  the  classical  school. 

5215.  And  probably  in  the  upper  school  the  boys  remained  longer, 
and  were  bigger  boys  ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  was  considerable 
diflFerence  in  point  of  age  between  the  upper  classes  of  the  two  schools  ; 
the  lower  classes  were  very  much  the  same  in  point  of  age. 

5216.  Were  the  exhibitions  equally  open  to'  both  schools  ? — ^The 
exhibitions  were  for  those  going  to  the  University,  and  they  were 
practically,  iherefore,  confined  to  the  classical  school ;  but  of  course 
if  a  boy  in  the  commercial  school  fit  for  an  exhibition  had  presented 
himself,  he  could  have  competed  for  it.  There  was  an  examination 
for  it,  and  it  was  determined  by  examination.  .-".    ..         .':. , 

5217.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  parents  of  a  boy  at  any  time  to 
transfer  him  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  school  ? — Yes,  and  it  was 
very  frequently  done. 

5218.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Were  foreigners  allowed  to  hold 
the  exhibitions  ? — Yes,  with  a  preference,  cateris  paribus,  to  founda- 
tioners. ■  ' 

5219.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Had  you  boarders  ? — ^I  had. 

5220.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  for  a  school  that  the  master 
should  take  boarders  ? — I  think  it  told  usefully  in  several  ways.  Of 
course  it  raised  the  income  of  the  master,  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as  an  immediate  benefit  to  him,  but  which  undoubtedly  tended  to  secure 
a  man  of  higher  qualifications,  as  the  head  of  the  school.  The  salary 
of  the  head  master  there  was  5QOI.  a  year,  with  a  certain  proportion  . 
of  the  fees  received  given  him  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
raised  his  income  while  I  was  there  to  about  800/.  a  year.  Beyond 
that  he  derived  no  income  from  the  school  at  all.  Probably  at  the 
time  I  left,  from  having  boarders,  I  derived  an  income  of  400/.  a  year 
more.  In  another  way  I  found  it  useful,  as  giving  the  master  a 
nucleus  of  boys  over  whom,  if  he  did  his  duty  moderately  well,  he 
had  a  greater  influence  than  over  the  day  boys. 

5221.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  many  boarders  had  you  ? — I  think 
about  28. 

5222.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Had  you  a  house  ? — Yes. 

5223.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Was  your  situation  one  of  sufficient  inde- 
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Rev.  A.  Barry,  pendence  as  head  master  ? — Perfectly.    I  hod  not  a  single  subject  of 
VJD.         complaint. 
.  rj —  5224.  What  were  your  relations  with  any  governing  body  ;   had 

^  they  any  power  or  coatrol  over  you  ? — The  governing  body  dealt  with 

any  question  of  finance  absolutely.    They  also  had  the  power  of  con- 
firming the  appointment  of  any  master. 

5225. .  You   nominated  ? — 1  nominated  and  they  confirmed,  and  of 
course  might  decline  to  confirm. 

5226.  I  presume  they  appointed  you  in  the  first  iastance  ? — Yes,  and 
I  should  add,  they  had  the  power  of  dismissing  the  masters  without 
reference  to  me  ;  this  was  inserted  in  the  scheme  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

5227.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Was  that  power  ever  exercised  ? — Never. 

5228.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  the  power  which  you  state 
the  governiug  body  had  of  dismissing  an  under  master  without 
reference  to  the  head  master,  a  useful  power  ? — I  think  it  very  useful, 
simply  for  this  reason,  that  the  head  master  jnight  be  liable  to  ne- 
potism, or  any  fault  of  that  kind,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  dis- 
missing masters.  They  could  not  dismiss  the  head  master  without 
showing  legal  cause  for  so  doing,  because  he  was  a  foundation  master  ; 
and  a  case  might  occur  of  a  man  holding  his  position  and  setting  the 
board  altogether  at  defiance.  They  then  could  reach  the  other  masters 
and  the  head  master  through  them.  I  think  that  a  valuable  power, 
although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  should  be  very  rarely  exercised. 

5229.  You  do  not  think  that,  practically,  it  intei'ferea  with  the 
influence  which  it  is  important  that  the  head  master  should  have  over 
the  assistant  masters  ? — Not  in  the  smallest  degree,  because  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  board  of  trustees  would  consider  such  a  power  as  an 
ultima  ratio.     If  they  did  not,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  evil. 

5230.  I  presume  the  school  is  what  was  called  a  Church  of  England 
school  ? — ^Yes. 

5231.  Among  your  boys  were  there  the  children  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholic  parents  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  I  had  one  case 
of  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  only  one.  Of  Protestant  Dissenters  I  had  a 
very  considerable  number.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  ever  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  school,  but  they  were  a  very  important 
minority  indeed. 

5232.  How  did  you  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  questions  of 
religious  instruction  in  your  school  ? — I  somewhat  anticipated  what 
is  called  the  "conscience  clause,"  and  I  may  say  I  found  it  work 
well.  Our  religious  instruction  was,  of  course,  mainly  scriptural,  and 
to  that  I  never  found  any  objection  taken  by  any  one.  Our  prayers 
were  taken  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  them 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  objection  was  taken.  With  regard  to  the 
distinct  church  teaching,  I  had  a  few  cases  in  which  boys  were  with- 
drawn from  it,  and  I  used  to  take  care  that  they  should  be  absent  in 
a  way  that  was  not  prominent,  so  as  not  to  put  the  boys  in  an  anomalous 
or  invidious  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  objections 
represented  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  number  of  dissenting  boys 
in  the  school. 

5233.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  fact  your  conscience  clause  worked  well 
by  hardly  having  any  operation  at  all  ? — ^It  had  this  operation,  that  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  grievance,  had  this  religious  instruction 
been  forced  upon  any  one  ;  as  it  was  not  enforced,  it  was  accepted 
generally  without  reluctance. 

.5234.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  dissenting  parents  were  aware  that  in 
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sending  their  boys  there  it  -would  have  been  in  their  po-wer  to  have  Jiev.  A.  Barry, 
prevented  their  children  from  receiving  any  religious  instruction  of  a         D.D. 

description  that  they  disapproved  ? — Entirely.     It  was  advertised  in  

all  our  school  circulars.      I  believe  everybody  in  Leeds  may  be  said  to  24tli^^i865. 
have  known  it,  whose  business  it  was  to  know  it. 

5235.  Did  you  prepare  boys  for  confirmation  ? — I  did.  I  left  that 
also  entirely  free.  Our  boys  were  chiefly  day  boys.  If  their  parents 
preferred  that  I  should  take  them,  I  did  take  them.  If  they  preferred 
that  they  should  go  to  the  minister  of  their  own  parish,  they  did  bo. 
I  suppose  I  prepared  two-thirds  of  tho  boys  who  were  prepared  for 
confirmation. 

5236.  {Lord  Lytfelton.)  As  to  the  relation  to  you  of  the  governing 
body,  you  were  practically  quite  uncontrolled  as  to  the  management  of 
the  school  ? — ^I  may  say  so. 

5237.  Had  you  ever  a  case  of  expulsion  ? — You  mean,  I  presume, 
expulsion  as  distinguished  from  removal  from  the  school.  I  had  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  I  desired  the  parents  to  remove  boys  without 
any  public  declaration  of  the  cause,  and  in  every  case,  of  course,  had 
difficulty  been  raised  on  the  pai't  of  any  parent,  it  might  have  come  to 
the  question  whether  the  boy  should  or  should  not  be  expelled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  remember  any  formal  expulsion.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  I  should  have  acted  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

5238.  Was  it  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  school,  or  was  it  by 
sufferance  from  the  governing  body,  that  you  had  this  entire  freedom  of 
management  ? — ^My  impression  is,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  school,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  without  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental laws.* 

5239.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  being  expelled  there  would  be  no  appeal 
from  you  to  the  governing  body  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  was  an  appeal.  I  was  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  I  was  not  bound  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  governing  body 
myself ;  but  I  believe  an  appeal  would  have  been  allowed. 

5240.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  lessons  on  the  Bible,  accom- 
panied by  explanations  to  the  pupils  ? — ^Yes,  certainly.  Of  coarse,  in 
the  upper  classes  we  read  the  Greek  Testament. 

5241.  That  was  in  no  degree  restricted  ? — In  no  degree. 

5242.  You  gave  that  explanation  to  all  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

5243.  And  you  never  had  any  objection  on  that  score  from  dissent- 
ing parents  ?  —  Never  ;  nor  should  I  have  listened  to  any.  They 
had  the  power  to  withdraw  the  boy,  but  not  to  limit  the  instruction. 

5244.  Did  they  ever  withdraw  the  boy  not  only  from  the  teaching 
of  the  formularies  but  from  the  Scripture  lesson  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  never. 

5245.  {Lord  Taunton.)  They  may  have  done  so  ? — Yes,  but  the 
case  must  have  been  extremely  rare. 

5246.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Had  you  any  Eoman  Catholic  boys  ? — One 
or  two,  but  not  more. 

5247.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  conformed,  undoubtedly. 

5248.  {Mr.  Forster.)  How  many  boarders  had  you  ? — ^About  28. 

5249.  Were  any  of  them  Dissenters  ? — I  think  not.  One  was  the 
son  of  a  dissenting  father;  but  he,  I  believe,  wished  that  his  son  should 
be  brought  up  as  a  Churchman. 

5250.  I  suppose  some  of  those  who  attended  the  school  would  be 


*  Extract. — "  The  discipline  and  control  of  the  school  shall  he  absolutely  vested  in 
"  the  head  master." 
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iJew.  A.  Barry,  Unitarians  ? — Yes.     I  think  during  my  time  there  I  must  have  had  at 

IXJ).  least  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  Unitarians. 
24thM  ififi  5251.  The  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
^'  ■  of  England  would  be  greater  in  the  commercial  school  than  in  the 
classical  school,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly  ;  I  should  say  in  the  commer- 
cial school  the  proportion  would  have  been  almost  reversed  ;  that 
whereas  in  the  classical  school  it  would  have  been  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  ;  in  the  commercial  school  there  would  have  been  more  than 
half  Dissenters. 

6262,  Before  you  took  the  school  were  Dissenters  admitted  to.  it  ? — 
They  were,  but  there  was  no  "  conscience  clause  "  laid  down.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  .that  there  was  a  kind  of  connivance  in  their  not 
attending  anything  to  which  their  parents  could  object ;  but  I  am 
certain  there  was  no  definite  rule  laid  down. 

5253.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  exact  terms  of 
the  notice  which  you  say  was  given  to  the  people  of  Leeds  ?— "  Re- 
"  ligious  instruction  (according  to  the  principle^of  the  Church  of 
"  England)  forms  a  regular  and  principal  part  of  the  teaching  of  each 
"  Form.  Those  boys  are  excepted  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
"  catechism  and  prayer-book  whose  parents  (being  Dissenters)  shall 
"  express  a  desire  to  that  effect,  in  writing,  to  the  Head-Master." 

5254.  Did  you  give  any  instruction  at  all  on  Sundays  to  the  day- 
scholars  ? — I  had  a  voluntary  class  of  the  older  boys;  it  was  called  the 
communicant  class  ;  and  generally  speaking  the  members  were  com- 
municants ;  but  I  did  not  refuse  anyone. 

5255.  I  do  not  suppose  any  Dissenters  would  attend  that  class  ? — ^I 
had  one  or  two,  but  I  think  they  were  rather  hovering  on  the  verge 
between  dissent  and  churchmanship. 

5256.  It  was  not  part  of  the  plan  of  the  school  to  look  after  the 
boys  on  Sunday,  or  to  take  them  to  any  place  of  worship  ? — Not  at  all, 
excepting  with  regard  to  the  boarders,  who,  I  may  remark,  might  or 
might  not  be  foundationers. 

5257.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  foundationers  and  the  number 
in  each  of  the  schools  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  approxi- 
mately, at  this  distance  of  time,  without  reference  to  the  school  lists. 
Of  course  it  varied  at  different  periods  of  my  head-mastership  ;  but 
I  should  say,  speaking  roughly,  at  the  time  I  left  Leeds  there  were 
about  270  boys  in  the  school  altogether.  Of  those  about  170  would 
be  in  the  classical  school  and  about  100  in  the  commercial  school. 
In  the  classical  school  I  suppose  there  would  be  about  20  non-founda- 
tioners, and  in  the  other  school  there  might  have  been  eight  or  nine, 
but  not  more. 

5258.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  All  the  rest  were  foundationers  ? — Yes  ; 
so  far  as  this,  that  every  resident  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  had  the 
power  to  send  his  boy  to  the  school  on  payment  of  certain  small  fees. 
Foreigners  had  to  pay  fees  to  perhaps  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 

5259.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Then  the  difference  as  to  the  residents  in 
Leeds  was  not  a  difference  in  their  position,  as  to  payment,  but  with 

reference  to  the  class  of  the  parent,  whether  resident  or  foreigner  ? 

There  was  a  difference  as  to  payment  between  the  two  schools. 

5260.  In  each  of  the  schools  there  was  no  difference  of  payment  ex- 
cept between  foreigners  and  residents  ? — ^No  other  difference.  I  may 
supplement  that  by  remarking  that  it  was  the  practice  to  offer  free 
nominations  to  be  gained  by  examination,  at  the  beginning  of  each  half 
year,  which  were  competed  for  by  boys  who  belonged  to  the  borough,. 
and  by  no  others.  It  was  originally  intended  by  me  that  these  should 
be  for  persons  who  came  before  us  somewhat  in  forma  pauperis,  but- 
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the  Solicitor  General  in  drawing  np  our  scheme  struck  out  all  pro-  Sev.  A.  Barry, 
visions  to  this  effect ;  and  the  result  was  that  those  free  nominations         D-D. 

might  be  gained  by  anyone,  provided  his  father  was  resident  in  the         

borough  of  Leeds  ;  and  I  remember  one  instance  in  which  the  son  24th  May  1865; 
of  a  man  of  considerable  means  was  nevertheless  a  free  nominationer. 

5261.  Taking  the  two  schools,  from  what  class  of  life  did  the  boys 
generally  come  to  the  classical  school  ? — Mainly,  I  should  suppose, 
from  the  smaller  manufacturers,  from  professional  men,  and  fromth^ 
higher  class  of  tradesmen. 

5262.  And  to  the  commercial  school,  from  what  class  ? — Almost 
entirely  from  the  tradesman  class,  with  a  sprinkling  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  sons  of  manufacturers,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  higher  class  mechanics. 

5263.  Then  in  the  classical  school  a  very  great  number  of  the  boys 
would  be  going  into  business  ? — A  very  large  number. 

5264._Atwhat  age  did  they  generally  leave  the  classical  school? 
— ^It  would  be  very  difficult  to  strike  an  average  because  the  boys  who 
went  to  the  University  would  considerably  raise  the  average.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  mass  of  boys  left  between  16  and  17. 

5265.  The  fee  being  only  six  guineas  in  the  classical  school,  and  that 
being  a  low  sum,  do  you  know  of  no  instances  in  which  a  mechanic  or 
quite  a  poor  tradesman  would  send  a  boy  to  it  who  he  thought  was 
capable  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  knew  some  instances,  one  rather  a  notalsle  one, 
of  a  man  who  was  a  very  small  tradesman  in  Leeds.  I  know  that  this 
man  sent  his  boy,  who  did  remarkably  well,  but  then  he  got  one  of 
those  free  nominations  and  passed  through  the  classical  school,  and  is 
now  going  to  the  University  without  costing  his  father  a  penny,  except 
for  books. 

5266.  This  want  of  good  feeling  between  the  boys  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent schools,  as  coming  from  two  different  classes,  I  suppose  merely 
applied  to  play  time  ;  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  studies  in  the 
sUghtest  degree  ? — It  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  their  studies. 

5267.  How  far  were  the  rooms  from  one  another  ? — One  was  above 
the  other.  There  could  be  no  communication  at  all  in  school  time, 
because  the  boys  iu  the  upper  school  were  upstairs,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  go  downstairs. 

5268.  Did  all  the  day  boys  go  home  to  dinner  ? — No,  a  considerable 
number  stayed  to  dine  at  the  school. 

5269.  Of  both  schools  ?— Yes. 

5270.  Did  they  dine  together  ? — They  did. 

5271.  Did  that  work  badly? — I  think  not.  I  should  mention  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  the  boys  who  dined  with  my  boarders 
in  my  house,  on  a  private  arrangement  with  myself  independently  of 
the  school  dinner,  and  they,  I  believe,  were  chiefly  upper-class  boys, 
although  I  never  asked  what  class  they  came  from. 

5272.  What  was  the  number  of  the  boys  when  you  first  went  there  ? 
— About  100,  and  of  those  I  was  obliged  to  send  away  a  good  many, 
because  I  found  that  they  had  been  wrongly  admitted,  without  the 
knowledge  which  was  by  the  foundation  absolutely  required.  A  boy 
was  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  came  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  to  work  sums  iu  the  first  three  rules  of  arithmetic.  When 
I  came  I  found  that,  for  some  reason,  this  rule  had  not  been  enforced. 
and  the  course  I  took  was  this  : — I  gave  notice  that  after  a  certain 
period  boys  in  the  school  must  be  submitted  to  an  examination  on  those 
points  ;  and  on  that  examination  I  acted. 

5273.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)    Had  you  no  boarders  in  the  commercial 
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Sev.  A.  Barry,  school  ? — ^I  had  none,  but  some  of  the  other  masters  had.     That  I  had 

DJ>.  none  was  a  matter  of  pure  accident. 
24th  M — ififi  5274.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Who  were  exactly  the  governing  body  ? — The 
y  •  governing  body  was  a  board  caUed  the  "  boai-d  for  pious  uses,"  in  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  of  which  the  vicar  was  ex  officio  chairman,  and  the 
other  members  were  self-elected  ;  that  is  to  say  they  fiUed  up  their 
own  vacancies.  Who  appointed  them  in  the  first  place  I  do  not 
know. 

5275.  Were  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  believe 
so. 

5276.  What  were  their  number  ? — Fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  vicar. 

5277.  No  member  of  the  corporation  was  ex  officio  on  this  Board  ? 
—No. 

5278.  What  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  ? — The  original  founda- 
tion was  somewhere  about  1552  ;  that  would  be  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign.  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  Leeds  grammar  school  had  a 
kind  of  double  foundation,  first  by  Sir  William  Sheafield  in  1552,  and 
afterwards,  by  John  Harrison  in  1663.  I  believe  that  the  larger 
portion  of  our  funds  was  derived  from  the  second  and  not  from  the 
first  foundation. 

5279.  Was  it  while  you  were  there  that  there  was  a  much  better 
building  erected  ? — Yes. 

5280.  Was  that  done  by  subscription  ? — ^Partly  by  subscription, 
partly  by  the  sale  of  the  old  building  and  ground,  and  partly  by 
borrowing. 

5281.  Can  you  tell  whether  any  subscribers  were  Dissenters  ? — A 
few,  but  not  a  very  large  number.  Before  the  new  building  was  con- 
structed, I  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  in  Leeds,  and  it  was  considered  whether  they  could 
to  any  extent  join  in  the  subscription.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  that  only  a  few  gentlemen  entered  into  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. I  shovdd  say  that  five-sixths,  or  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the 
money  raised  came  from  church  people. 

5282.  Did  you  submit  the  rule  which  you  made,  whichwas  tanta- 
mount to  a  "  conscience  clause,"  to  the  governing  body  ? — I  did ;  at 
least  I  believe  I  did.  Certainly  they  approved  of  it  tacitly  if  not 
directly,  and  I  know  that,  if  they  did  not  pass  a  resolution  agi-eeing 
to  it,  they  would  have  been  perfectly  prepared  to  do  so.  I  had  a  pro- 
mise that  it  should  be  done  if  necessary. 

5283.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Before  the  Chancery  scheme  the  boys 
paid  nothing,  did  they  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

5284.  Was  it  considered  a  hardship  to  make  a  charge  ? — ^Not 
generally.  There  were  instances  of  isolated  objections  to  it ;  two  of 
the  trustees  strongly  objected  to  it,  and  afterwards  resigned. 

5285.  In  your  opinion,  was  it  expedient  to  make  a  charge  ? — My 
impression  was,  as  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  was  absolutely 
desirable  to  make  a  charge  ;  and  I,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  the  charge  was  almost  immediately  to  raise  the 
numbers  in  the  school,  and  to  bring  the  middle  classes  into  the  school. 
When  there  was  a  free  foundation  the  eflFect  was  this,  that  at  the  top  of 
the  school  boys  came,  in  order  to  be  under  the  head  master,  at  a  con- 
siderable age,  and  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  lower  part 
of  the  school  consisted  of  a  class  of  boys,  generally  rather  below  the 
ordinary  grade  of  a  National  school,  and  the  feeling  between  the  two 
elements  so  brought  together  was  very  strong  indeed.  There  was  a 
certain  nick -name  for  the  junior  boys,  which  spoke  for  itself. 

5286.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  intentions  of  the 
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founder  were  modified  by  subsequent  circumstances  ? — Yes.     I  found  Hev.  A.  Barry, 
that  the  nature  of  the  education  was   distinctly  and  markedly  of  a         D.D. 

classical  kind ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  boys  without  teaching         

them  at  any  rate  Latin.     I  concluded  from  this  that  the  education  was  24th  May  1865. 
not  intended  for  the  lowest  classes,  and  the  main  reason  why  I  pro- 
posed a  fee  was,   that  the  estates   left  by  the  founder  were  simply 
inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  which  I  thought  he  had  in 
view,  viz.,  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  Leeds. 

5287.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  extra  charge  was  for  extra 
teaching  ? — ^Yes  ;  if  a  boy  chose  to  come  to  the  school  and  learn  what 
the  school  was  originally  founded  to  teach,  viz.,  religious  instruction 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  paid  absolutely  nothing  ;  but  if  he  came  to  learn  other 
subjects,  such  as  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  the  like,  then  for 
those  subjects  there  was  one  payment  made,  not  for  each  subject,  but 
for  the  whole  taken  collectively. 

5288.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  That  was  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon's  decree,  was  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

5289.  The  distinction  that  the  learned  languages  should  be  taught 
free,  and  that  a  charge  only  should  be  made  in  consideration  of  other 
studies  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  decree,  which  was 
somewhat  ambiguous  in  its  wording,  and  that  we  went  to  the  Chan- 
cellor in  1855  to  get  a  new  decree  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
old  one.  The  ambiguity  turned  on  the  insertion  of  a  comma  or  a  semi- 
colon. 

5290.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  by  your  last  answer  that  if  a- 
parent  said  he  wanted  his  boy  to  be  taught  the  learned  languages  he 
could  claim  free  education  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5291.  "Was  there  any  instance  of  that? — There  was  one  and  only 
one  in  my  memory  ;  there  was  just  enough  to  show  that  the  claim  could 
be  enforced.  I  may  perhaps  add,  that,  if  a  boy  had  chosen  to  come 
to  the  classical  school  at  any  considerable  age,  he  might  by  that  means 
have  had  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  instruction  perfectly  free  ;  such  was 
the  proportion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

5292.  Of  classics  ? — Not  of  classics  only  but  of  the  religious  teaching, 
and  classics  taken  together. 

5293.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  "Was  there  a  chapel  attached  to  the 
school  ? — There  was  one  built  just  subsequently  to  my  leaving,  but 
built,  I  believe,  in  a  great  measure  through  my  own  instrumentality. 

5294.  What  was  to  be  and  what  is  now  the  rule  of  attendance  ? — 
The  attendance  was  absolutely  voluntary  for  day  boys ;  the  boarders 
went  as  a  matter  of  course. 

5295.  Many  parents  objected  to  sending  their  sons  to  the  school, 
wishing  their  sons  to  go  with  them  to  their  own  places  of  worship  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  Church  people  as  well  as  Dissenters. 

5296.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  "Was  the  chapel  used  on  week  days  ?— 
I  believe  not ;  it  was  not  built  when  I  left  the  school.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  now  used  on  some  of  the  great  festivals  ;  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary. 

5297.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  It  was  not  built  by  the  trustees  but  by. 
subscription  ? — Entirely  by  subscription,  and  a  separate  subscription. 

5298.  The  trustees  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  at 
all.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
residence  in  Leeds,  I  had  a  service,  which  I  held  in  one  of  the  great 
school-rooms.  It  was  then  a  Sunday  morning  service  only,  excepting 
that  on  Good  Friday  and  Ascension  Day  I  had  service.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  boys  used  voluntarily  to  attend  it. 

11643.  ^^ 
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Sm.A.  JSarrtf,      5299.  And  their  parents  too  ? — And  their  parents,  so  far  as  I  could 

i>.X>.         allow  them  to  do  so. 

•— ■  5300.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  did  you  do  as  to  prayers  on  week 

aath  May  1865.  ^^^  p^-i-We  had  prayers  from  the  Prayer  Book,  as  was  expressly  pro- 
yided  in  our  foundation. 

5301.  Morning  and  evening  ? — ^At  one  time  we  had.  them  morning, 
and  evening';  but  subsequently  we  had  only  morning  prayers. 

5302.  {Sir  S.  Norlhcote.)  You  stated  just  now  that  it  was  ex- 
pected or  required  that  boys  should  have  attained  a  certain  profi- 
ciency before  they  entered  the  school ;  did  you  ever  refuse  a  boy  for  not 
having  attained  to  that  proficiency  ? — In  several  instances. 

5303.  Even  the  sons  of  burgesses  ? — Yes. 

5304.  And  you  considered  you  had  a  right  to  do  so  ? — ^A  perfect 
right. 

5305.  And  it  was  not  objected  to  ? — ^Never.  When  I  first  went  to 
Leeds  I  was  obliged  to  exercise  the  right  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  in  the  latter  period  of  my  residence  there  I  do  not  think  I. had 
to  do  it  once  in  a  year.  .However  it  was  quite  clear  that  I  had  the 
right  to  do.it,  and  it  was  never  questioned  so  far  as  I  know. 

5306.  ■  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  trustees  of  schools  of 
this  kind  should  have  the  power  of  dismissing  the  head  master  ? — It  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer,  because  the  answer  will  depend  so  very 
much  on  the  constitution  of  the  board.  To. give  an  answer  generally, 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Under  such  a  board .  as  the 
board  at  Leeds,  I  should  have  felt  no  difficulty  at  all  in  answering  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  because  that  was  a  board  that  had  a  con- 
siderable element,  of  stability  about  it. 

5307.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  .of  history,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  some 
time  aigo  proceedings  i were  taken  On  the  part  of  the  ti-ustees  to  en- 
deavoiu*  to  change  the  course  of  studies  in  the  school,  and  to  adapt  the 
course  of  studies  to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  wants  of  the  times  ; 
that  the  head,  master  then  resisted  their  proposals,  and  the  head  master 
was  too  strong  for  the  trustees  ;  that  they  were  neither  able  to  compeL 
him  to  adopt  their  course  of  instruction  nor  to  dismiss  him  ? — 1  was 
not  aware  of' it;  I  know  there  was  some  question,  but  into  the  detuls 
of  it  I  never  inquired. 

5308. i  Assuming  it  to  be  the  case,  that  a  headmaster  has  a  freehold 
in  his  school,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  adopt  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion which'  the  trustees  uphold,  do  .  you  think  it  desirable  for  the 
schools  of  the  class  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  that  there  should 
be  a  power  given  to  governing  bodies  either  to  compel  the  head 
master  to  follow  their  system,  or  what  they  may  think  the  right  system 
of  instruction,  or  to  dismiss  him  from  his  office  ? — With  regard .  to  the 
question  of  dismissal  of  the  head  master,  a  great  deal,  as  I  have 
said,  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  board,  and  I  should  very 
much  prefer  that  there  should  be  some  one  standing  in  the  position 
of  visitor  between  the  board  and  the  head  master,  with  whom  the  de- 
cision might  finally  rest.  If  it  were  a  question  which  of  those  two 
powers  I  should  consider  the  more  desirable,  I  would  say  dismissal 
rather  than  interference. 

5309.  'But  that  you  would  somewhere  or  other  give  the  power  of 
dismissal  ? — Undoubtedly,  if  I  could  get  the  "  somewhere  or  other." 
I  confess  I  should  prefer  not  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
bodies,  but  refer  it  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  an  arbitrator,  or  to 
some  external  authority;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  conflict  between  two 
grave  authorities,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  referred  to  a  third  party. 

5310.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  you  were  to  give  a 
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power  of  that  sort  to  a  court  of  law,  that  court  would  have  to  exercise  Bev.A.  Sorry, 
it  under  certain  defined  regulations,  would  it   not? — ^Perhaps   I  was         ■^-^• 
wrong  in  suggesting  the  Court  of  Chancery;  I  would  say  generally  „,jv77     ,q,. 
some  one  occupying  the  position  of  a  visitor,  who  can  only  move  when  ^^        ' 

he  is  appealed  to,  which  is  what  I  understand  the  position  of  a  visitor 
to  be. 

5311.  As  I  understand  it,  the  functions  of  a  visitor  are  to  see  that 
the  statutes  of  the  school  are  carried  into  effect ;  my  question  would 
rather  point  to  thisj  whether  there  should  be  anywhere  an  authority  to 
change  the  statutes  of  the  school  to  any  extent  as  regards  the  course  of 
instruction  ? — That  is  to  say,  to  change  the  course  of  instruction, 
provided  the  original  statutes  or  foundations  of  the  school  were  not 
interfered  with,  because,  I  presume,  they  would  rest  in  some  legal 
foundation. 

5312.  I  may  bring  it  a  little  more  to  a  point  by  putting  a  case  : 
supposing  the  trust  deed  contained  directions  that  education  should  be 
given  in  grammar,  and  the  trustees  were  of  opinion  it  was  desirable  to 
add  to  that  education  in  grammar  education  in  modem  languages  and 
in  other  subjects,  and  supposing  the  head  master  resisted  that  view, 
would  you  put  anywhere  a  power  which  would  enable  either  a  visitor 
or  the  governing  body  to  insist  upon  modern  languages  and  arithmetic 
being  taught  ? — On  pain  of  dismissal  ? 

5313.  On  pain  of  dismissal  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5314.  And  that  power  you  would  prefer  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
■visitor,  or  some  extraneous  party,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  ? 
— Yes,  considering  the  general  character  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
trust  bodies  in  the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  country. 

5315.  Has  the  "  Committee  of  pious  uses  "  any  other  functions  to 
perform  besides  the  government  of  the  school  ? — It  has  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  charities. 

5316.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  boys  come  from  a  distance 
from  Leeds  ? — They  were  mostly  Yorkshire  boys,  or  north  countiy 
boys  ;  very  few  indeed  from  any  other  quarters. 

5317.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Had  you  not  boai-ders  who  came  from  other 
parts  of  England  ? — ^I  had  a  few:  but  generally  speaking  the  boarders 
also  came  from  the  north  of  England.  The  very  name  of  Leeds,  per- 
haps, would  be  a  poor  recommendation  in  the  south,  because  it  would-be 
supposed  (though  that  was  not  the  case),  that  the  school  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  town.  We  moved  the  school,  while  I  was  there,  to 
Woodhouse  Moor. 

5318.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Not  without  opposition  ? — No,  but 
without  any  serious  opposition. 

5319.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Were  reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic  taught 
in  the  school  before  you  went  there,  or  when  you  went  there,  or  were 
they  introduced  at  your  instance  ? — I  believe  they  were  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  the  school  at  that  time  ;  there  was  certainly  an  arithmetic 
master  when  I  first  came. 

5320.  I  think  the  number  of  boys  was  about  270  during  the  time  of 
your  head  mastership  ? — I  should  think  very  nearly  that. 

5321.  Was  the  school  about  full  at  the  time  that  you  were  compelled 
to  build  a  new  school  ?  Was  it  from  its  being  full  and  overflowing  ? — 
It  was,  but  that  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
school.  The  main  reason  was,  that  we  wished  to  bring  it  into  a 
healthier  and  better  part  of  the  town. 

5322.  I  suppose  you  have  very  greatly  improved  both  your  buildings 
and  your  situation  ? — ^Very  greatly  indeed. 

5323.  You  mentioned  that  six  guineas  and  four  guineas  covered  the 
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Bev.  A.  Barri/,  learning  of  foreign  languages  ;  did  it  also  cover  drawing,  music,  or 

D.D.         anything  of  that  kind  ? — No  ;  neither  drawing  nor  music  certainly. 
24thiSv"iR65       5324.  Did  you  teach  drawing  and  music  ? — We  taught  drawing. 

!._   '      5325.  There  was  an  extra  charge  for  tha't  ? — ^Tes  ;  it  was  a  very 

small  charge  ;  about  15*.  a  half  year. 

5326.  Was  music  taught  ? — Not  at  all  except  to  the  choir,  which 
was  taught  gratuitously  and  voluntarily. 

5827.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  what  your  charge  was  for 
boarders  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  my  charge  was  60  guineas,  exclusive  of 
school  fees. 

5328.  And  that  you  found  to  pay  ? — I  found  that  to  pay  very  fairly. 

5329.  Were  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  held 
during  your  time  ? — They  were. 

5330.  Did  any  of  your  boys  go  in  for  them  ? — Several.  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  bringing  those  examinations  down  to  Leeds 
as  a  local  centre,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  our  boys  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  examination. 

5331.  (Mr.  Acland.)  It  has  been  stated  by  one  witness  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  is  extremely 
inconvenient  to  a  grammar  school  master  ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  what  your  experience  has  been  on  that  subject  as  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  scheme  of  examination  to  such  a  school  as  that  in  Leeds  ? 
— T  found  no  difficulty  at  all.  Undoubtedly,  as  with  some  other  ex- 
aminations, some  degree  of  special  preparation  was  necessary,  but  it 
was  perfectly  within  my  means  to  make  that  preparation  ;  for  instance, 
there  were  certain  prescribed  books  to  be  got  up,  and  if  they  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school  it  was  necessary,  pro 
tempore,  to  constitute  a  special  class  for  the  study  of  them  ;  but  I 
could  always  do  that  without  the  smallest  difficulty. 

5332.  You  were  able  to  do  that^ without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
general  education  of  your  school  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5333.  Will  you  state  generally  what  the  effect  of  those  examinations 
was  on  the  boys  ? — I  think  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  affected  us  veiy  greatly  one  way  or  the  other.  Perhaps  I  may 
say  that,  as  we  had  our  regular  University  examiners  down  every  year, 
and  as  that  examination  occupied  the  boys'  minds  very  considerably,  we 
perhaps  required  the  stimulus  of  the  local  examinations  less  than  might 
be  the  case  with  other  schools. 

5334.  In  fact  your  own  system  of  liberal  education,  as  planned  by 
yourself  and  carried  out  by  your  masters,  was  in  no  degree  impeded  by 
some  of  the  boys  going  up  to  those  examinations  ? — Not  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

5335.  To  go  back  to  the  constitution,  not  confining  yourself  simply 
to  your  own  case,  but  presuming  that  you  have  thought  upon  these 
questions  generally,  what  do  you  think  the  most  desirable  constitution 
for  the  governing  body  of  a  grammar  school  in  a  large  town  ? — I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  devoted  any  very  great  amount 
of  thought,  but  from  my  own  experience  I  was  extremely  satisfied  with 
the  nature  of  the  constitution  which  I  have  described  at  Leeds.  The 
members  of  the  trust  were  all  resident  in  the  place  ;  they  were  men 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  men  who  represented,  I  think,  all  kinds  ol 
opinion  ;  and  I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  which  I 
received  from  them,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  with  the  constitution 
of  the  board. 

5336.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  take  steps  to  represent  University 
education,  landed  property,  and  commercial  responsibility,  or  do  you 
think  it  better  to  get  a  moderately  sized  body  of  sensible  men  and  leave 
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them  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ? — ^I  should  take  the  Rcb.  A.  Barry, 
latter  course.    I  think  there  would  be  only  one  danger,  and  that  is  that         -D.-D. 
political  or  religious  questions  might  intervene.  — "• 

5337.  You  would  not  think  it  essential  to  secure  the  representation  2«hMayl865. 
of  University  training  in  such  a  board  ? — ^I  should  not.    At  Leeds,  I 
may  remark,  the  vicar  (who  would  always  be  an  University  man)  was 
ex  officio  chaiiman. 

5333.  Supposing  that  you  had  a  well  constituted  board,  should  you 
think  it  an  unsafe  or  inexpedient  course  to  give  that  board  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  head  master,  absolute  power  to  regulate  the 
studies,  and  absolute  power  to  fix  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars  ? 
— The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  a  threefold  one,  stud  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  answer  to  each  part  of  it  separately.  In  the 
first  place  with  regard  to  the  absolute  dismissal  of  the  head  master, 
I  have  already  given  an  answer  which  I  should  wish  to  stand.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  I  should  certainly  wish  them  to 
be  ascertained  by  some  definite  scheme.*  With  regard  to  the  fees,  I 
should  wish  that  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body. 

5339.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  a  body  of  trustees  should 
intervene  in  any  degree  between  the  head  master  and  the  assistant 
masters,  or  that  the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal  should  be  left 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master  ? — My  answer  would  be  this. 
I  think  the  power  of  appointment  should  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  master.  I  think  with  regard  to  dismissal  that  either  the 
head  master,  motu  propria,  or  the  trustees,  motu  proprio,  should 
have  the  power  of  dismissal.  At  Leeds  the  appointments  made  by  me 
were  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board.  But  practically  they 
were  left  in  my  hands. 

5340.  How  does  the  matter  stand  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
assistant  masters  at  Cheltenham  ? — The  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
assistant  masters  rests  wholly  with  myself,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

5341.  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  of  detail  you  think  it  desirable 
the  scheme  should  regulate  the  duties  of  a  head  master  of  a  grammar 
school  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  define  the  general 
character  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  that  it  should  settle  whether 
classics,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  natural  science,  and  artistic 
subjects  should  be  taught  in  the  school.  By  artistic  subjects  I  mean 
such  subjects  as  music  and  drawing.  I  think  that  beyond  this  it  would 
hardly  be  desirable  to  go. 

5342.  Do  you  mean  to  attach  them  as  duties  necessarily  incident  to 
the  receipt  of  the  salary,  or  simply  to  say  that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided for  some  how,  whether  by  payment  of  fees  or  by  endo-B'ments  ? 
— I  imagine  that  it  would  be  settled  in  the  scheme  itself  whether 
there  should  be  any  fee  or  endowment,  but  I  would  certainly  make  it 
in  some  degree  essential  to  the  position  of  a  head  master,  that  he 
should  carry  out  the  scheme.  It  should  not  be  merely  a  piece  of 
advice  or  direction,  but  it  should  be  an  order. 

5343.  You  mean  to  say  that  provision  should  in  some  way  be  made 
for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  which  you  have  enumerated  ? — Yes. 

5344.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  scheme  should  consist  of  outlines  leav- 
ing the  master  to  fill  up  the  details  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5345.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  stated  that  there  used  to  be  collision 
in  Leeds  between  the  boys  in  the  classical  and  those  in  the  commercial 
school,  what  treatment  did   boys  in    humble  life    receive   from  the 

*  Extract  from  the  rules. — "  The  course  and  plan  of  instruction  shall  from  time  to 
"  time  he  fixed  by  the  head  master,  with  the  approbation  of  the  trustees." 
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Bev.A.  Barry,  classical  scholars/iwht)  had  by  cojnpetition  obtained  the,  privilege  of  a 
DJ).  free  education?  —  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question;  th* 
— —  number   of    free    scholars  was  comparatively   small,;-  and;  I  expect 

a4thMay  1865.  ^^^^  ^j>„i^.  g^  ^^i^  ^jj^jj.  department,  because  I  am  i^eline^  tq.l^nk 
that  although  a  boy  himself  might  be  aware  that  he  was  a  free  exhi- 
bitioner, yet  three  out  of  four  of  his  companions  might  have  forgotten 
the  fact ;  they  would  therefore  all  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  would  &* 
y«ry  much  together.  I  think  I  should  like  to  say  that  probably  a%tle 
•more  has  been  made  of  this  collision  than  it  really  deserves  ;  it  wap 
little  more  than  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  and  I  used  to  discourage  it 
as  much  as  Itconld^  not  by  interference,  which  I  knew  would;  make .  it 
worse,  but  by  indirect  means,  chiefly  through  the  older  boys»  It  never 
attained  to  any  formidable  dimensions.  I  should  wish  that  to  be 
understood  for  the  sake  of  the  boys. 

5346.  Tou  have  alluded  to  your  desire  to  keep  the  best  boys  of  the 
commercial  school  as  long  as  possible  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 
•  5347.  Did  you  ever  practise  any'  system  of  promotion  of  the  best 
boys  from  the  commercial  school  to  the  classical  school  ?— It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  that,  because  they  were  entirely  separate.  I  very 
often  recommended  their  transference,  and  there  have  been  instanees  in 
which  I  have  made  up  the  difference  of  expense  myself,  in  order  that 
the  boy  might  enter  the  classical  school,  but  I  had  no  poweR-of  pro- 
motion at  all. 

5348.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  have  stated  that  you  had  two  schools, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  what  is  the  system  of 
study  pursued  in  each  of  those  schools  ? — Before  doing  so,  I  should 
mention,  that  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  determine  absolutely  the 
scheme  in  the  commercial  school,  because  our  foundation  deed  expressly 
directed  that  Latin  should  be  taught  to  every  boy  who  came  into  the 
school ;  it  was  not  therefore  open  to  us  to  put  aside  the  classical 
languages  altogether. 

5349.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  what  was  the  education 
practically  given  in  the  commercial  branch  ?  —  The  education  was, 
first,  the  English  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  Latin. 

5350.  How  far  ? — As  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  an  author  like  Caesar, 
and  to  be  able  to  write  fairly  difficult  exercises.  Then  French  and 
German. 

5351.  Both  ? — ^Not  both  at  the  same  time  for  the  mass  of  boys  ;  the 
German  was  introduced  further  up  in  the  school.  A  boy  began  with 
Frenchj^and  afterwards  was  allowed  to  take  German. 

5352.  Were  they  both  obligatory  subjects  or  either  of  them 
optional  ? — They  were  both  considered  to  be  obligatory,  unless  there  were 
some  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  case,  or  unless  a  parent  chose  to 
send  his  boy  on  the  classical  foundation  alone,  which  I  have  already 
explained.     Then  arithmetic  and  mathematics. 

5353.  How  far  ? — To  Euclid  and  algebra.  I  am  afraid  not  further 
generally. 

5354.  The  whole  of  Euclid  ? — The  first  six  books,  or  rather  the  first 
four  books  and  the  sixth  book.  Besides  that,  of  course,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  hist0]ry,  and  geography. 

5355.  Do  you  think  they  received  a  solid  and  good  education  in  those 
branches  ? — As  far  as  the  time  allowed  I  think  they  did.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that,  although  the  Latin  was  earned  a  very  little 
way,  I  used  to  find  it  of  very  great  value  in  its  bearing  upon  other 
languages. 

5356.  Did  you  find  that  the  parents  of  boys  of  that  class  attached 
much  value  to  the  study  of  Latin  ? — Not  at  all  ;  as  a  rule  it  was  up-hill 
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-work  to  peraufflde  the  lower  [class  of  parents  that  it  had  any  value  Il«»;A.Miuitg^ 
at  all.  Ti  n 

5357.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  it  diverted  them  from  sending         ■""" 
their  boys  to  the  school  ?— I  cannot  tell.  .v.,^  24th J^gy.l 866. 

5358.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  themselves 
showed  any  distaste  for  the  Latin  part  of  the  study  ? — I  think  they 
would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  been  let  alone,  but  if  a  parent  tells 
a  boy  that  he  is  learning  what  is  not  good  for  him,  the  boy  is  only  too 
happy  to  accept  the  dictum. 

5359.  Have  you  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  useful-  in  a  school  of  .that 
class  that  Latin  should  be  taught  ? — I  have  been  led  to  that  c^inion. 

5360.  Was  any  drawing  taught  ? — Drawing  was  an  extra  subject,  and 
therefore  a  voluntary  one.  I  should  think  in  the  school  probably  half 
the  boys  at  least  learnt  drawing. 

5361.  Were  there  any  other  voluntary  subjects  in  the  commercial 
school  ? — ^No. 

5362.  Music  ? — ^Music  we  did  not  teach  at  all,  excepting  that  I  had 
a  chapel  service  and  I  wanted  a  choir.  If  any  boy  joined  the  choir  we 
had  him  taught,  gratuitously,  to  read  music. 

5363.  Were  the  physical  sciences  at  all  attended  to  in  the  commercial 
school  ? — That  was  done  subsequently  by  the  establishment  of,  regular 
scientific  classes,  which  branched  out  of  the  commercial  school,  but  they 
never  attained  any  very  great  number. 

5364.  That  probably  was  optional  ? — Yes,  it  formed  afterwards-  a 
sort  of  third  department ;  and  the  fee  was  the  same  as  in  the  classical 
school. 

5365.  Was  bookkeeping  taught  ?  —  No.  I  found  from  consulting 
authorities  in  Leeds  that  there  was  so  great  -a  variety  of  systems  of 
bookkeeping  that,  if  we  could  teach  a  boy.  to  know  arithmetic  well  and 
to  wi'ite  a  good  hand,  it  was  far  better  than  attempting  to  teach  him 
any  one  system. 

5366.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  classes  of  society  in  Leeds, 
from  which  this  commercial  school  was  formed,  were  satisfied  with  it 
for  the  education  of  their  children  ? — I  think  that  the  school  was  not 
so  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

5367.  To  what  would  you  attribute  that  circumstance  ? — I  attribute 
it  mainly  to  the  feeling  I  referred  to  as  to  social  distinction.  In  a  to-wn 
like  Leeds,  where  there  are  few  barriers  of  absolutely  conventional 
rank,  I  believe  that  those  social  barriers  are  far  more  jealously 
observed  than  they  might  be  under  other  circumstances. 

5368.  Does  that  lead  you  to  believe  <hat  it  would  be  better  if  the  two 
schools  were  more  completely  separate  than  they  are  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  yes.  I  had  not  thought  so,  but  my  experience,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  against  the  attempt  to  unite  the  two. 

5369.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  regulations  devised  under  which 
the  two  schools  might  with  advantage  be  united  and  combined  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  under  the  same  direction  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  about  it  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  as  to  local  juxtaposition. 
There  is  a  system  at  Birmingham  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of 
schools,  of  the  type  of  National  schools,  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  head  master.  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  a  thousand  boys  and 
girls  in  them. 

5370.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  boys  who  show  a  disposition  to  profit  by  it  to  pass 
from  one  school  to  the  other  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5371.  With  regard  to  the  classical  school  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  state  generally  what  is  the  system  of  instruction  given  there  ? — • 
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Sev.  A,  Barry,  First,  the  English  Bible,  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Catechism,  and 
•    •         besides  this,  1  occasionally  gave  some  instruction  upon  the  Articles 
24th  May  1865   *°  ^^^  older  boys.     Then  we  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  usual 
■  way. 

5372.  How  far  did  you  go  in  Latin  ? — The  boys  who  went  up  to  the 
University  went  to  any  extent. 

5373.  In  Greek  how  fai-  did  they  go  ? — The  same  in  Greek. 

5374.  You  gave  as  good  an  education  as  boys  could  receive  in  those 
subjects  ? — As  far  as  our  staff  would  allow  ;  of  course  we  had  not  the 
advantages  of  teaching  that  you  have  at  the  great  public  schools. 

5375.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Did  it  include  verse  and  prose  composi- 
tion ? — Yes ;  very  little  Greek  verse,  but  with  that  exception  very  much 
what  is  done  elsewhere.  In  mathematics  we  went  to  a  rather  greater 
extent  than  is  usual  in  classical  schools. 

5376.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  far  did  you  go  in  mathematics  ? — I  have 
had  boys  going  as  far  as  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  boy  should  go, 
that  is  to  say,  stopping  just  short  of  the  differential  calculus.  Then 
French  and  German  were  taught,  and  of  course  the  English  subjects 
as  in  the  other  school.  Eeally  I  may  say  that  the  great  difference  was 
that  we  carried  the  Latin  much  further,  and  that  we  taught  Greek  ; 
and  also  that,  having  boys  in  the  classical  school  longer,  it  was  our 
own  fault  if  we  did  not  teach  them  rather  better. 

5377.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  German  more  valued  than  French  at 
Leeds  ? — The  boys  liked  it  better,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  valued 
by  the  parents.  My  experience  is  that  English  schoolboys  always  like 
German  better  than  French. 

5378.  That  is  on  account  of  the  trade  at  Leeds  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  boys  think  much  about  that,  I  mean  that  in  the  abstract 
English  boys  like  German  better  than  French. 

5379.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  good 
many  of  the  boys  in  the  classical  school  were  brought  up  to  business  ? — 
A  good  many. 

5380.  Bearing  in  mind  the  experience  you  gained  at  Leeds  with  regard 
to  schools  in  which  classics  were  the  main  point  and  of  those  in  which 
they  were  not,  would  you  recommend  that  a  parent  who  was  bringing  his 
child  up  to  business,  a  manufacturing  business  for  instance,  should  send 
his  boy  to  a  classical  school  or  to  a  purely  commercial  school  ? — ^Provided 
he  could  remain  to  what  age  ? 

5381.  Provided  he  could  remain  to  16  ? — ^I  think  then  that  a  classical 
school,  in  which  there  was  a  good  admixture  of  the  other  subjects,  worked 
on  the  whole  better  than  any  sjTstem  I  have  yet  seen. 

5382.  How  do  you  define  the  term  admixture  with  other  subjects  ? — 
I  should  think  that  the  other  subjects  should  occupy  on  the  average 
very  nearly  half  a  boy's  time  in  the  lower  classes,  and  at  least  one-third 
in  the  first  class. 

5383.  I  limited  the  age  to  16  ;  supposing  that  a  parent  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  a  boy  at  the  age  of  14,  what  would  then  be  your 
opinion  ? — ^It  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  he  would  get  any  education 
at  nil.  I  should  think  then  that  the  difficulty  of  a  wide  scheme  of 
education  would  be  decidedly  felt. 

5384.  Several  boys  did  leave  the  commercial  school  at  14  ? — The 
greater  number  left  between  14  and  15.  I  am  afraid  such  a  scheme  as 
I  have  sketched  out  for  the  classical  school  would  be  out  of  the  question 
if  a  boy  left  a  little  after  14. 

5385.  Supposing  they  were  boys  who  staid  to  15,  and  were  intended 
for  business,  would  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  taught  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  ? — Something  of  course  would  depend  upon  what 
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degree  of  forwardness  they  had  reached,  and  what  degree  of  ability  jjew.  A.  Barry, 
they  had,  but  undoubtedly  I  should  consider  it  of  great  value  to  them         X>.D. 
in  the  abstract.  "- — 

5386.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  Greek  and  modern  languages,  g*t"  May  1865. 
would  you  give  the  preference  to  Greek  ? — ^No,  I  think  not ;  but  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  put  it  in  that  form ;  I  do  not  see  that  the 
antithesis  is  a  necessary  one. 

'  5387.  You  think  there  would  be  time  to  teach  them  enough  Greek 
to  be  of  real  use  ? — Enough  Greek  to  be  of  real  use  to  them  etymo- 
logically  speaking. 

5388.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  An  advantage  which  they  could  not  obtain 
sufficiently  from  Latin  without  Greek  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  would  say  this 
from  my  experience  at  Cheltenham.  In  our  military  department  there, 
as  I  shall  perhaps  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
Commissioners,  Latin  is  taught,  but  not  Greek,  and  I  certainly  do  find 
that  the  ignorance  of  Greek  in  many  etymological  points  is  a  very  serious 
evil  to  boys  even  of  a  high  degree  of  education  in  other  respects. 

5389.  {Mr.  Forster.')  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the 
foundation  did  not  leave  it  an  open  question  as  to  whether  Latin  should 
or  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  commercial  school  ? — I  did  not. 

5390.  Supposing  it  had  been  left  an  open  question,  and  you  had 
again  to  plan  your  scheme  for  a  commercial  school,  would  you  include 
Latin  in  it  or  not  ? — I  should. 

5391.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  ai-e  awai-e  that  this  Commission  has 
been  instituted  with  a  special  reference  to  the  endowed  schools  in  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  suggest  any  means  for  making  them  more 
generally  useful.  Have  you  formed,  and  if  so,  will  you  favour  the 
Commission  with  any  views  which  you  may  entertain  upon  that 
subject  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  considered  the  subject  generally. 
As  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  I  think  there  are  a  good  many 
endowments  which  are  wasted,  because  they  are  very  small  in  amount 
and  scattered  over  a  large  area.  It  certainly  would  appear  to  me  that, 
supposing  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  existing  rights,  it  would 
be  in  the  abstract  desirable  to  concentrate  them  ;  for  instance,  in  a 
county  four  or  five  good  central  schools  would  be  worth  40  scattered 
about  with  an  endowment  of  40/.,  50/.,  or  100/.  a  year.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  there  are  a  good  many  in  Yorkshire  of  that 
character, — with  very  small  endowments  which  are  absolutely  wasted. 

5392.  Besides  the  circumstance  of  these  endowments  not  being 
useful  from  their  smallness,  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  endowments  the  funds  of  which  are  not  applied  as  usefully  as 
they  might  be  for  the  purposes  of  education  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
no  information  upon  that  subject,  or  none  that  would  be  at  all  worth 
giving. 

5393.  A  plan  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission  by  which  the 
whole  system  of  endowments  might  be  brought  into  certain  centres  in 
the  same  manner,  and  yet  that  the  small  endowments  might  be  useful 
to  the  localities  where  they  were  established,  in  the  form  of  exhibitions, 
or  in  other  ways  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
locality  ;  do  you  think  anything  of  that  sort  might  be  desirable  ? — 
I  conceive  that  this  might  be  very  usefully  applied.  An  exhibition,  for 
example,  to  the  University  is  of  immense  value  in  a  commercial  school. 
It  has  happened  to  me  several  times  to  know  of  boys  who  would  not 
have  been  able  to  go  to  college  at  all  but  for  the  possession  of  a  school 
exhibition.  I  also  think  that  free  nominations,  if  fees  were  charged  by 
the  grammar  schools,  might  also  be  adopted  with  much  advantage. 

5394.  Do  you  think  -it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  two  prin- 
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JRWvk^SBdVTj^,  C);pleB,  to  have  these  centres  established,  and  still  in  some  caaga-toivay* 

•D/D.         to  the  localities  where  there  were  special  endowments  advantages  in  thfe 

rjj,-r~",..,  form  of  exhibitions  or  free  nominations  ? — I  think  it  might  be  qniie 

^T-J-T^  posable  to  do  it  in  the  matter  of  free  nominations  and  of  eihibi<3bns, 

given  to  boys  proceeding -to  the  central  schools. 

6395.  You  attach  great  importance  to  exhibitions,  I  presume,  from 
what  you  have  said,  as  a  means  of  helping  poor  boys  ? — Undoubtedly 
I  do.  In  my  own  experience  in  Leeds,  I  may  say  that  we  sent ;  0dm- 
pai-atively  few  boys  to  the  University,  but  they  were  genersJly  om- 
picked  boys,  and  many  of  them  have  done  exceedingly  well,: who  never 
could  have  gone  without  an  exhibition. 

5396.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  minimum  of  an  exhibition 
to  make  it  useful  ? — I  should  say  50/.  would  be  a  very  useful,  exhi- 
bition at  the  University,  under  that  I  should  doubt  its  being  of  very 
great  value.  ' 

5397.  Do  you  think  generally  it  would  be  useful  to  give  those  ex- 
hibitions to  boys,  who  by  competition  showed  decided  talent,  rather 
than  to  leave  them  to  be  decided  too  much  by  the  principle  of  'mere 
locality  ? — Undoubtedly.  Although  I  am  quite  aware  that  cases  of 
individual  hardship  would  occur,  on  the  whole  I  would  throw  them 
to  a  great  extent  open. 

5398.  (Jifn  Baines.)  Do  you  mean  50Z.  in  one  sum  or  50/.  a  year  ? — 
50/.  a  year  for  a  certain  period. 

5399.  For  how  long  ? — For  three  years  would  be  the  best,  but  I 
should  say  that  if  it  were  a  question  between  50/.  for  two  years  and 
33/.  6s.  8d.  for  three  years,  I  should  take  the  50/.  for  two  years,  witii- 
out  hesitation,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Universities  a  boy 
of  talent  is  almost  certain  to  get  some  scholarship  after  he  has  been 
there  a  short  time. 

5400.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  you  not  even  apply  that  to  one  year  and 
think  that  50/.'would  be  valuable  for  the  first  year  ? — ^Yes.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  to  take  two  years,  because  there  are  a 
good  many  colleges,  at  Cambridge  at  any  rate,  where  you  cannot  get 
much  till  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  till  some  period  in  the  second  year. 

5401.  {Sir  S.  Northcote^  Supposing,  in  such  a  case  as.  that  of 
the  school  at  Leeds,  you  had  an  endowment  of  50/.  a  year  to  deal  with, 
would  you  think  it  more  useful  to  apply  that  50/.  to  one  exhibition  at 
the  University  or  to  give  a  free  education  in  Leeds  school  to  some 
eight  boys,  which  I  suppose  at  the  rate  of  6/.  a  year  you  could  do  ? — 
If  the  fees  were  as  moderate  as  at  Leeds,  I  should  decide  for  the 
exhibition.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fees  practically  constituted  any 
difficulty  for  boys  entering  the  school,  who  had  any  power  of  profiting 
by  its  education. 

5402.  I  would  recall  this  to  your  attention  ;  when  you  were  asked 
how  endowments  might  be  best  used,  you  said  either  in  exhibitions  or 
in  free  education  ;  I  wish  to  'know  which  of  the  two  you  would  prefer  ? 
— With  a  very  moderate  fee  for  admission  (as  I  consider  the  fee  at 
Leeds  was)  I  should  decide  for  the  exhibitions. 

5403.  Supposing  that  the  fee  were  high,  would  you  prefer  admitting 
a  certain  number  of  boys  free  or  making  use  of  the  endowments  to 
lower  the  fee  generally  to  all  boys  ? — My  answer  would  turn  much 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  high."  There  might  be  a  kind  of  sliding 
scale,  and  the  advisability  of  either  course  might  vary  according  to  the 
height  you  got  in  the  scale  ;  but  I  would  say  this,  that  if  the  fees  were 
so  high  as  to  constitute  a  real  difliculty  to  parents  of  moderate  means, 
I  would  rather  on  the  whole  have  free  admissions  than  do  what  could 
be  done,  which  would  be  very  little,  to  lower  the  fees  throughout  the 
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school.     I  will  put  it  in  this  way, — supposing  you  have  200  bi^s,  aUA  Bev.  A.  Bonify 
each  of  them  is  paying  10^.  a  year,  and  that  this  sum  is  rather,  too         O^. 
much  ;  and  supposing  that  you  have  50Z.  a  year  at  your  disposal,  you         rj! — ; 
would  not  be  able  to  lower  the  general  fee  appreciably,  whereas  you  ^  ^  ^^"^ 

might  be  able  to  give  free  admissions,  which  would  •  be  a  real  boon. 
All  would  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  the  endowment-at  the 
disposal  of  the  managing  body. 

5404.  Perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  give  us  subsequently,  on  paper, 
your  view  as  to  the  general  appropriation  of  endowments  ? — ^I  will  do 
so.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

5405.  In  the  Leeds  school  what  proportion  of  boys,  speaking  roughly, 
should  you  say  went  to  the  Universities  ? — A  very  small  proportion. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  not  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent. 

5406.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  have  been 
any  considerable  difference  if  there  had  been  exhibitions  ? — There  was 
but  one  exhibition  a  year  ;  if  there  had  been  more  I  suppose  the  per- 
centage would  have  risen  from  five  per  cent,  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

5407.  Did  yoa  know  many  cases  of  boys  who  got  the  exhibition  and 
who  went  to  the  University  on  the  strength  of  it,  who  if  they  had  not 
got  the  exhibition  would  not  have  gone  to  the  University  ? — Several. 
During  the  whole  time  I  was  there  I  do  not  think  the  exhibition  was 
wasted  ;  it  was  really  valuable  to  each  holder. 

5408.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  One  exhibition  was  adequate  for  the  school  ? 
— Fairly  so  ;  we  seldom  had  more  than  four  or  five  going  to  the 
University  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  there  might  be  more  but  not 
generally. 

5409.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  were  several  scholarships  at- 
tached to  the  school  ? — There  were  some  scholarships  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  open  to  us  in  conjunction  with  othrir  schools,  and 
there  was  the  Hastings  exhibition  at  Oxford. 

5410.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  I  understand  from  you  that  your  ex- 
perience at  Leeds  rather  goes  in  favour  of  the  classical  school  as  com- 
pared with  the  commercial  school  ? — Yes  ;  provided  a  boy  can  stay  to 
the  age  of  16. 

5411.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  endowment  was 
intended  more  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  give  their  children  a 
University  education  than  for  those  who  could  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5412.  If  it  came  to  a  question,  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  any 
place  where  there  was  such  an  endowment,  to  choose  between  the 
poorer  class  of  parents  and  the  richer,  you  would  say  that  the  education 
ought  to  be  fitted  for  the  poorer  class  of  parents  ? — ^I  cannot  answer 
the  question  in  these  general  terms.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  founda- 
tion at  Leeds  school  and  the  character  of  the  education  directed  to  be 
given  were  not  intended  for  the  very  lowest  class.  I  imagine  that  it 
was  thought,  in  those  days  at  any  rate,  to  be  nothing  at  all  degrading 
that  the  advantage  of  a  foundation  school,  should  be  accepted  by  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  lowest  class,  and  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  persons 
who  want  help  for  the  education  of  their  children  are  the  professional 
classes  and  the  middle  classes,  at  least  as  much  as  the  poorer  class.  If 
I  were  asked  whether  I  would  have  taken  the  endowment  at  Leeds 
and  founded  a  school  something  like  a  National  school  with  it,  I  should 
answer,  undoubtedly  not. 

5413.  I  did  not  put  it  as  between  a  National  school  and  a  classical 
school,  but  as  between  such  a  school  as  the  richer  tradesmen  would  send 
their  children  to,  and  such  a  school  as  the  poorer  tradesmen  would  send 
their  children  to  ?— I  should  like  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  claims 
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Bev.  A.  Barry,  of  professional  men.  They  are  really  the  men  who  have  the  greatest 
D.D.  difficulty  in  educating  their  children  properly,  and  I  confess  I  think 
"~ —         that  in  dealing  with  grammar   schools  their  claims  should   not  be 

24th  May  1865.  forgotten  ;  I  would  not  put  the  case  as  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  tradesmen  alone. 

5414.  Then  you  would  consider  that  such  a  school  as  that  at  Leeds 
was  intended  originally  by  the  founder  for  a  class  to  which  needy_ 
professional  men  correspond  at  this  time  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  the  intention  of  a  founder  may  be,  but  if  I 
were  asked  whether  Leeds  Grammar  School  is  at  this  time,  as  far  as  I 
know,  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  I  should  say  yes. 

5415.  {Mr.  Acland.)  If  you  interpret  the  intention  of  the  founder 
by  your  own  sense  of  the  wants  of  the  age,  you  would  say  that  that 
is  the  proper  purpose  of  foundation  ? — I  should. 

5416.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  think  it  expedient  that  a 
school  should  throw  exhibitions  open  so  as  to  oflFer  an  opportunity 
for  boys  of  talent  to  raise  themselves  ? — Yes. 

5417.  That  is  the  great  object  of  exhibitions  ? — Undoubtedly. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  believe  it  has  an  important 
effect  in  mingling  classes.  The  grammar  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  a  very  important  effect  in  that  way  ;  I  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

5418.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  now,  I  believe,  the  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College  ? — I  am. 

5419.  What  number  of  pupils  are  there  at  that  coUege  ? — ^About 
700,  or  more  accurately  695. 

5420.  "What  number  of  those  are  boarders  and  what  number  are  day 
boys  ? — About  460  boarders  and  about  230  day  boys — as  near  as  pos- 
sible two-thirds  and  one-third. 

5421.  Are  there  any  peculiarities  in  the  objects  of  that  school,  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  constituted  ? — The  great  peculiarity  in  its 
present  constitution  is  the  existence  of  the  "  modern  school,"  or  more 
correctly  speaking  the  "  military  and  civil  department." 

5422.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  distinct  pre- 
ponderance of  the  military  element  ? — The  military  element  very 
powerfully  afiects  the  studies  of  this  part  of  the  school ;  although  a 
very  large  number  of  boys  do  not  go  into  the  army,  yet  the  military 
examinations  are  to  that  department  something  like  what  the  Uni- 
versity examinations  are  to  the  classical  school. 

5423.  Do  you  advisedly  put  "  military  "  before  "  civil "  ? — I  merely 
use  its  technical  name.     Who  invented  it  I  do  not  know. 

5424.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  Cheltenham  school  a  proprietary  school  ? 
— It  is  entirely  a  proprietary  school. 

5425.  When  was  it  founded  ?— In  1841,  I  think. 

5426.  What  is  the  governing  body  ? — The  governing  body  is  at 
present  a  council,  which  is  composed  partly  of  life  members  and  partly 
of  members  elected  triennially  by  the  proprietors. 

5427.  What  constitutes  a  life  member  ? — The  life  members  were 
named  in  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
but  they  now  fill  up  their  own  vacancies. 

5428.  On  the  principle  of  self-election  ? — Yes. 

5429.  Does  any  amount  of  contribution  constitute  the  right  to  be  a 
governor  ? — A  life  member  need  not  be  a  proprietor  ;  a  triennial 
member  must  be  so. 

5430.  But  no  amount  of  subscription  constitutes  a  right  ? — No. 

5431.  Are  they  chosen  by  the  body  of  proprietors  ? — The  triennial 
members  are  chosen  by  them  at  their  public  meetings  once  every  tiiree 
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years.     The  practice  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  triennial  members  Bei>.  A.  Barry, 
retire,  offering  themselves  for  re-election,  and  their  places  are  filled  up.         ■^•^• 

5432.  There  is  a  house  list  probably  ?— Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  „,,^^;rr,„fi- 
really  hardly  know,  because  we  have  not  yet  elected  them  a  second  ■' 
time  under  our  new  constitution. 

5433.  In  what  degree  are  you  under  the  control  of  this  governing 
body.  You  are  probably  appointed  by  it  ? — Yes,  I  was  appointed  by 
it.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  dismissing  me,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  visitoi-,  who  is  the  bishop  of  the  diocese — the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

5434.  He  could  reverse  that  decision  ? — I  presume  so.  The  question 
has  never  been  tried,  but  our  rule  says,  "  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
visitor  ;"  therefore  I  conclude  that  he  could  set  aside  the  dismissal. 

5435.  Do  you  appoint  the  under  masters  ? — I  appoint  them,  and  I 
dismiss  them  with  the  exception  of  the  head  master  of  the  modern 
department,  who,  under  our  present  scheme,  must  be  chosen  by  me  and 
approved  by  the  council,  but  who  may  not  be  dismissed  by  me,  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

5436.  Do  you  find  the  system  work  smoothly  ? — The  system  works 
extremely  well,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  there  are  elements  in  it  which 
might  be  very  dangerous  indeed.  It  works  well,  as  defective  systems 
often  do  work  well,  from  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  between  the 
directors  of  them,  but  in  the  modern  department  it  gives  a  degree  of 
quasi  independence  to  the  head  master  of  that  department,  which, 
speaking  generally,  I  think  would  be  undesirable. 

5437.  Speaking  generally,  have  you  been  led  to  form  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  opinion  of  school  founded  on  the  proprietaiy  principle  ? 
— Schools  founded  on  the  proprietary  principle  vary  very  much  in 
their  constitution.  Before  answering  the  question  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  constitution  of  Cheltenham  college  in  that  respect. 
It  is  a  proprietary  school,  but  the  proprietors  have  no  share  whatever  in 
the  profits  of  the  institution.  They  are  invested  or  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college.  The  only  advantage  that  a  proprietor  has  is 
this,  that  he  may  nominate  a  boy,  and  if  he  does  not  nominate  a  boy, 
he  may  part  with  his  nomination  to  some  one  else,  but  beyond  that 
privilege,  and  also  a  right  to  decide  on  questions  touching  finance,  the 
proprietors  have  no  power  over  the  institution. 

5438.  Is  he  allowed  to  sell  his  power  of  nomination  ? — That  is  rather 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Some  do  sell  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  governing  body  sanction  the  sale  in  any  way. 

5439.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  They  call  it  letting  ? — Yes.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  the  present  council  strongly  object  to  the  practice.  They 
have  not  thought  fit  to  forbid  it,  but  they  discountenance  it. 

5440.  (Lord  Taunton.)  A  proprietor  enters  into  no  engagement  not 
to  sell  his  nomination  ? — No.  But  this  kind  of  proprietary  school  of 
course  differs  very  much  from  a  school,  in  which  the  profits  are  divided 
and  constitute  a  dividend. 

5441.  Can  shares  be  transferred  in  the  usual  way  ? — They  can. 

5442.  They  can  be  sold  ? — They  can  be  sold.  In  that  respect  the  se- 
cretary of  the  college  constitutes  himself  the  medium  of  communication. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  selling  of  shares,  but  there  is  a  strong 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  the  letting  of  nominations.  I 
may  explain  why.  It  is  thought  that,  if  we  are  to  have  proprietors  at 
all,  they  ought  to  be  persons  who  have  children  at  the  school,  and  who 
have  something  more  than  a  commercial  interest  in  the  undertaking. 
So  much  is  that  felt,  that  there  is  a  provision  that  no  person  shall  hold 
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JRev.  A.  Barry,  more  than,  I  think,  five  shares  under  any  circumstances,  so  as  to  pre- 

X>.jD.         vent  shares  from  being  taken  up  as  an  investment. 

—  5443.  Have  you  been  led  to  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  or  not  of 

24th May  1865.  pj.Qpj.jgjjjy  ggjjQgjg  founded  on  the  commercial  principle  ? — By  "the 
commercial  principle  "  I  understand  making  a  dividend. 

5444.  Yes  ? — I  should  very  strongly  object  to  that  system. 

5445.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  inconveniences  of  it  ?— 
I  think  the  proprietors  would  be  led  very  much  to  look  to  the  school 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  that  they  would  not  be  fax-sighted 
enough  to  know  that  to  trust  a  master  to  make  the  best  of  the  school  is 
conunercially  the  best  policy. 

5446.  Do  you  think  it  might  lead  to  undue  interference  of  the 
governing  body  with  the  master  ? — ^I  think  it  would  tend  to  interfer- 
ence by  the  proprietors  with  the  governing  body  or  with  the  master, 
but  the  governing  body  might  be  firm  enough  to  stand  between  the 
master  and  the  proprietors. 

5447.  Do  you  apprehend  that  in  the  case  of  a  proprietary  school 
founded  on  a  commercial  principle  there  might  be  too  great  a  disposi- 
tion .  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  look  to  thie  immediate  profit 
rather  than  to  the  ultimate  teaching  ? — Undoubtedly,  and,  with  a  view 
to  that,  to  interfere  with  the  governing  body. 

5448.  Still  in  the  long  run  would  it  not  probably  be  the  case  that 
the  two  things  would  coincide,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  to  get  the  best  master  they  could,  to  trust  him  with  a 
reasonable  discretion,  which  would  alone  secure  his  services,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  both  the  commercial  principle  and  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding the  best  system  of  instruction  would  coincide  ? — ^In  the  long 
run,  if  you  took  a  sufficiently  "long  run,"  it  might  perhaps  do  so;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  I  think  very  great  mistakes  would  ■  be  made,  and  very 
great  hardship  would  be  inflicted.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  but 
people  who  look  mainly  to  policy  are  not  always  quite  honest.  So 
commercial  advantage  might  lead  to  the  right  result,  but  those  seeking 
commercial  advantage  might  not  be  farsighted  enough.  Take  .  the 
instance  of  a  master  or  a  governing  body,  who,  for  doing  what  would 
eventually  be  useful,  were  exposed  to  great  unpopularity.  I  confess 
I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  a  mixed  body,  such  as  a  body  of 
proprietors,  would  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  support  them  in  such  a 
course.     I  think  they  would  yield  to  the  temporary  pressure. 

5449.  Is  your  school  founded  on  any  particular  religious  principle  ? 
— ^It  is  avowedly  a  Church  school.  In  the  prospectus  it  is  connected 
with  "  The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

5450.  Does  it  exclude  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly not.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  good  many 
children  of  Dissenters  ;  I  cannot  state  to  what  extent. 

5451.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  in  matters  of  religious  instruction 
and  religious  worship  ? — I  do  not  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all;  if  they 
come  they  must  conform.  We  have  no  foundation  ;  we  consider  there- 
fore that  there  are  no  rights  in  the  matter,  and  hence  if  a  boy  comes  to 
the  school,  which  is  avowedly  a  Church  school,  we  ask  no  questions 
about  him,  but  we  allow  no  exceptions  in  favour  of  a  Dissenter. 

5452.  You  require  him  to  attend  the  services  and  instruction  like 
the  other  boys  ? — Yes,  we  should  require  him  to  attend  chapel,  and  the 
regular  religious  instruction  as  the  otiier  boys  would  do. 

5453.  Have  you  found  that  Protestant  Dissenters  or  Boman  Catho- 
lics come  to  your  school  imder  those  conditions  ? — ^I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  had  a  good  many  Scotch  boys, 
belonging  to  the  establishment  and  to  the  Free  Kirk  ;  and  we  have  the 
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children  of  some  Protestant  Dissenters.     But  I  cannot  say  to  what!  Reo.A.  Barry, 
extent ;  in  fact  I  make  it  my  business  not  to  know.  V.D. 

5454.  I  believe  there  are  two  great  divisions  in  your  school  ? — There      ,  77 

are  three  divisions,  but  two  great  divisions.  24Ui  May  186.5. 

5455.  What  do  they  consist  of  ? — The  first  is  the  classical  school, 
the  second  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  modem  department,  or  the 
military  and  civil,  and  the  third  is  the  junior  school,  a  preparatory 
department. 

5456.  Preparatory  for  the  other  two  ? — Yes. 

5457.  What  is  the  course  of  education  at  Cheltenham  ? — ^I  will  read 
it  from  the  prospectus  : — "  The  school  is  divided  into  three  deport- 
"  ments  ;  the  classical  department,  the  military  and  civil  department, 
"  and  the  junior  department.  The  Classical  department : — In  this 
"  department,  as  in  the  great  public  schools,  are  taught  all  such 
"  branches  of  knowledge  as  shall  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  universi- 
"  ties  or  the  learned  professions.  Its  first  two  divisions  are  under  the 
"  immediate  charge  of  the  principal  and  vice-principal.  The  Military 
"  and  Civil  department : — In  this  department  the  course  of  study  em- 
"  braces  Latin,  French,  German,  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  mathematics, 
"  history,  geography,  and  drawing  ;  and  (in  the  upper  classes)  experi- 
"  mental  science.  There  are  special  classes  for  preparation  for  the 
"  competitive  examinations  for  admission  at  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
"  hurst,  for  direct  commissions  in  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for 
"  Government  oifices,  and  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Junior  de- 
"  partment : — The  studies  of  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
"  it  may  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  other  two  departments. 
"  Special  attention  is  given  to  English  grammar  and  composition, 
"  spelling  and  writing,  to  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and 
"  to  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  French.  Greek  is  taught  to  such 
"  boys  as  are  thought  fit  to  begin  that  language."  Where  a  boy 
is  going  to  pass  from  the  junior  into  the  classical  department  we  let  him 
learn  Greek  grammar  beforehand,  but  if  he  is  going  into  the  other 
department,  we  let  him  learn  mathematics.  The  classification  in  the 
classical  school  is  by  classics,  and  the  classification  in  the  military 
department  is  by  mathematics. 

5458.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Those  are  the  respective  staples  of  the  two 
schools  ? — Yes;  in  other  words,  if  I  have  a  boy  coming  into  the  classical 
department,  and  I  want  to  know  where  to  class  him,  I  examine 
him  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  let  the  other  subjects  take  their  chance. 
In  the  other  department  he  is  similarly  examined  in  mathematics. 

5459.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  all  the  boys  when  they  first  come 
always  placed  in  the  junior  school  ? — Not  at  all  necessarily.  The 
rule  runs  in  this  way  : — "  Boys  are  admissible  to  it  at  the  age  of  seven 
"  years,  none  may  leave  it  before  11,  nor  remain  in  it  after  13,  except 
"  by  special  permission  of  the  principal."  But  many  enter  at  once 
into  one  of  the  senior  departments. 

5460.  No  boy  can  enter  without  nomination  ? — No. 

5461.  To  a  boy  thus  nominated  what  is  the  expense  of  education  ? — 
The  senior  classes  201.  a  year  ;  the  junior  department,  161.  a  year. 

5462.  That  is  for  instruction  only  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  certain 
extras,  which  will  be  found  in  the  prospectus. 

5463.  {Mr.  Acla?id.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  senior  classes  in  both  de- 
partments ? — In  both  departments. 

5464.  {Lord  Taunton.)  From  what  classes  of  society  generally 
speaking  do  your  boys  come  ? — They  come,  I  should  say,  mainly  from 
the  professional  classes. 

6465.  The    upper    professional   clesses? — The    upper  professional 
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Sev.  A.  Barry,  classes.      The  military  class  is  very  strongly  represented  among  the 

jD.-D.         parents.     We  have  also  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of  independent  means, 

■  but  we  have  no  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

24th  May  1865.      54g6_  (jj/j^^  Forster.)  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  there  is  a 

rule  excluding  tradesmen  from  sending  their  children  to  Cheltenham 

college  ? — A  rule  there  was,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  exists  any 

longer.     The  council  have  the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving  of 

any  nomination  that  is  made,  and  that  power  they  may  exercise  as  they 

choose, 

5467.  Does  that  practically  come  to  a  rule  excluding  tradesmen  ? — I 
think  that  the  school  has  practically  settled  down  to  a  particular  grade, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  sons  of  tradesmen,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word. 

5468.  By  tradesmen  do  you  mean  shopkeepers  ? — ^Yes,  a  retail 
tradesman,  a'  shopkeeper. 

5469.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  any  children  of  farmers  ?  —  I 
really  cannot  say  whether  we  have  any,  but  we  have  no  rule  excluding 
them. 

5470.  I  mean  ordinary  tenant  farmers  ? — 1  hardly  think  we  have 
any. 

5471.  (Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  spoke  of  the  sons  of  retail  tradesmen 
not  coming,  did  you  refer  chiefly  to  the  day  boys,  whose  parents  reside 
in  Cheltenham  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

5472.  Any  practical  restriction  then  would  apply  equally  to  wealthy 
retail  tradesmen  residing  at  a  distance  ? — I  think  so,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

5473.  (Mr,  Forster.)  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  retail  trades- 
man becotning  a  proprietor  ? — He  must  be  approved  by  the  council,  and 
they  could  prevent  it  if  they  chose.  In  fact  I  believe  the  question  has 
hardly  arisen  ;  the  class  of  boys  has  settled  down  to  a  particular  grade 
in  society.  I  should  think  our  boys  differ  very  little  from  the  class  of 
boys  who  go  to  Rugby  or  Marlborough.  I  may  add  that  this  question 
of  class  is  one  with  which  I  hare  and  desire  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

5474.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shopkeepers  do 
send  their  boys  to  Rugby,  and  that  neither  by  rule  nor  custom  would 
they  be  excluded  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5475.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Apart  from  any  question  of  profit,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that,  after  an  experience  of  some  years,  a  great  alteration 
was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  college  at  Cheltenham,  of  which  the 
main  effect  was  greatly  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  proprietors  ? — 
Yes;  but  this  is  not  all.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  what  that 
change  was.  The  power  of  the  proprietors,  in  theory,  I  fancy,  remains 
much  where  it  was;  but  there  was  a  body  of  local  directors,  elected 
by  the  proprietors,  meeting  every  fortnight,  and,  I  may  say,  capable  of 
interfering  in  all  directions.  The  great  change  has  been  efiected  by 
doing  away  with  the  board  of  directors,  rather  than  by  any  direct  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  proprietors,  excepting  perhaps,  that  certain 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  originating  any  change  in  the 
system  of  the  college  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  without  considerable 
notice.  The  council  now  meets  once  a  quarter,  is  composed  mainly 
of  non-residents,  and  holds,  I  imagine,  very  much  the  position  of  the 
trustees  of  Harrow  or  any  other  school. 

5476.  What  was  the  main  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
council  and  in  the  mode  of  its  appointment  ? — The  main  alterations 
were  these,  first,  that  a  large  number  of  life  members  were  introduced  ; 
secondly,  that  the  council  meets  once  a  quarter  instead  of  once  a  fort- 
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night — ^they  can,  of  course,  do  otherwise,  but  that  is  their  ordinary  Rev.  A.  Barry, 
rule — and,    thirdly,   that   the   local    element   was   very   considerably         D.D. 
reduced.  "-— " 

5477.  Do  you  mean  that  before  there  was  necessarily  a  very  large  24^^^yl865. 
local  element  ? — I  imagine  that  a  non-resident  proprietor  might  have 

been  elected,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  directors  were  almost  entirely 
resident  in  Cheltenham. 

5478.  That  was  altered  by  positive  enactment  ? — I  believe  so. 

5479.  Do  you  mean  that  the  new  constitution  formally  secm-es  the 
election  of  distant  members  ? — ^Practically  it  does  so. 

5480.  Classics  being  the  staple  study  of  the  classical  school  and 
mathematics  of  the  modern  school,  do  you  mean  that  the  same  sort  of 
preponderance  in  point  of  time  is  given  to  mathematics  in  your  modem 
school  as  is  given  to  classics  in  the  other  school  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

5481.  Does  the  school  now  give  education  to  the  same  class  of  boys 
as  that  for  nvbich  it  was  originally  founded  ? — I  think  so.  The  school 
was,  I  think  originally,  founded  mainly  by  professional  men  in  Chel- 
tenham who  wanted  to  get  a  good  and  cheap  school  for  their  own 
children.  Though  intended  to  be  a  local  school,  it  has  gradually 
enlarged  itself. 

5482.  Was  not  the  school  originally  intended  more  for  a  middle  class 
school ;  a  school  for  a  somewhat  lower  grade  of  society  than  has  in 
practice  been  the  case  ? — I  think  not.  Undoubtedly  it  has  risen  very 
much  in  scale  above  its  original  scheme  ;  but  it  was  intended  for  the 
professional  classes,  and  the  professional  classes,  I  think,  mainly  support 
it  now. 

5483.  Are  the  boys  in  both  classes  of  the  school  drawn  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  same  class  of  society  ? — Entirely,  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  three  departments. 

5484.  It  is  according  to  the  taste  of  the  parents,  whether  they  wish 
their  boys  to  have  a  classical  or  a  commercial  education  ? — Yes  ;  occa- 
sionally they  throw  the  burden  of  selection  upon  us,  but  as  much  as 
possible  we  make  them  choose  for  themselves. 

5485.  Have  you  the  same  superintendence  over  the  modern  as  over 
the  classical  school  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not.  The  truth  is 
that  the  present  head  master  of  the  military  department  has  really,  to  a 
great  extent,  created  that  department.  So  long  as  he  is  there,  the 
direction  is  practically  very  much  in  his  hands;  and  I  am  quite  willing 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  I  should  strongly  object  to  see  any  one  else 
holding  the  same  quasi  independent  position. 

5486.  You  have,  a  large  playground  ? — I  think  we  have  about  sixteen 
acres. 

5487.  Do  the  boys  of  the  two  divisions  mix  together  ? — Entirely. 
There  is  only  a  friendly  rivalry.  They  have  their  cricket  matches  and 
football  matches,  and  I  daresay  snowball  matches  together,  but  there 
is  no  ill-feeling  between  them. 

5488.  They  have  always  been  upon  good  terms  ? — ^Entirely. 

5489.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  What  is  the  cost  to  the  boarders  ? — The 
cost  to  the  boarders  exclusive  of  college  fees  is  in  certain  houses  45^. 
a  year,  and  in  certain  other  houses  52/.  \0s.  We  have  been  very 
greatly  improving  our  boarding  houses,  and  of  course  this  implies^  a 
higher  rent,  and  therefore  higher  terms.  I  may  mention  that  the  in- 
crease of  terms  could  not  be  made  without  consulting  the  proprietors, 
because  it  was  considered  a  question  of  finance. 

5490.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  say  "  the  proprietors  "  do  you  mean 
the  whole  body  of  proprietors  or  the  council  ? — The  whole  body. 

5491.  {Mr.  Baines.)  What  is  the  number  of  assistant  masters  for 
11643.  LI 
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ilTO.AJJorty,  the  whole  700  scholars? — ^We  have,  I  think,  about  25  class  masters,.' 
J>J>.         but  the  whole  staflF  would  be  about  40,  including  extra  masters.   I  think 
- —         you  will  find  that  all  information  on  this  point  is  given  accurately  in: 
24^4!^mJf.  ^jjg  answer  to  the  Public  Schools  Commission. 
""""^  5492.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  comparative  effect 

of  classics  as  the  main  study  and  of  mathematics  as  the  main  study, 
upon  the  general  development  and  training  of  the  mental  faculties 
of  boys  ?— -There  again  I  may  refer  to  the  evidence  I  have  already 
given.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  in  both  systems  there  ia  a  real  educa- 
tion, but,  when  I  have  occasion  to  compare  results,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  think  that  for  the  education  of  the  mind  the  classics  have  the  ad- 
vantage.    This  is  a  matter  of  my  own  private  opinion  simply. 

5493.  As  the  study  of  language  ?— Yes ;  taking  it  as  the  study  of 
language.  I  may  say,  that  if  I  examine  in  extraneous  subjects  in- 
which  I  have  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  I  am  certainly  confirmed 
in  that  opinion. 

■  6494.  {Mr.  Acland.)  When  you  send  up  boys  for  the  direct 
commission  examinations,  do  they  ever  go  through  the  classical  de- 
partment ? — Occasionally.  But  more  frequently  from  the  other 
department. 

5495.  Is  there  a  marked  difference  as  to  their  degree  of  success  ? — 
The  boys  who  would  go  from  the  classical  department  would  always 
be  boys  who  would  pass,  because  if  there  were  any  difficulty  about  them, 
and  if  we  were  afraid  they  would  not  pass,  we  should  have  transferred, 
them  to  the  direct  class. 

5496.  From  your  experience  what  is  the  effect  of  this  direct  commis- ' 
sion  examination  on  the  school  ?  Is  it  considerable,  or  is  it  not  very 
important  ? — I  think  very  little  of  the  direct  commission  examinations. ' 

5497.  You  assume  that  any  boy  who  has  had  a  good  education  ia- 
well  qualified  for  that  ? — Yes  ;  our  direct  line  class  is  really  for  those 
boys  about  whom  we  feel  in  doubt.  Suppose  we  had  a  boy  who  was 
backward  and  about  whom  we  felt  doubtful  whether  he  would  pass,  we 
should  put  him  in  the  direct  line  class,  but  if  we  thought  he  was  a 
good  average  boy,  we  should  not  necessarily  put  him  into  it  at  all. 

5498.  Therefore,  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
what  you  consider,  on  general  grounds,  the  best  course  of  education  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

5499.  What  have  you  observed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Sandhurst 
•competitive  examinations  ? — We  send  boys  from  the  general  classes  of 
the  military  department  unless  we  think  that  from  certain  exceptiontd. 
circumstances  they,  require  special  preparation  ';  then  we  put  them  into 
what  we  call  the  Sandhurst  class.  Generally  speaking  we  send  up 
boys  from  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  school  without  difficulty. 

5500.  Does  the  same  remark  as  you  made  before  apply  to  them, 
that  you  do  not  find  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
school  ? — It  does. 

5501.  Take  the  Woolwich  examinations  ? — The  Woolwich  examina- 
tions are  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  military  department,  and  they  in 
great  measure  determine  the  course  of  study  in  that  department;  The 
first  class,  Mr.  Southwood's  own  class,  is  the  Woolwich  class,  and  the 
examinations  determine  the  general  line  of  mathematical  reading. 

5502.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Woolwich  examinations  tend  either 
to  overwork  or  to  cramp  the  boys  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  a  boy  must . 
be  something  more  than  the  average  to  pass  for  Woolwich  at  all.  I 
may  add  that  these  examinations  supply  a  very  valuable  stimulus  to 
the  education  in  the  military  department,  a  little  corresponding  to 
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that  which  the  scholarship  examinations  of  the  Universily  supply  for  Ben.  A.\Bg,rt$, 
the  classical  department.  D,I>. 

5503.  Will  you  state  whether  the  India  Civil  Service  examinations         "~~~ 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  school  ? — They  have  hardly  had  time  to  24A1^18«5. 
produce  full  effect  as  yet,  but  their  effect  is  far  more  questionable,  in 

my  opinion,  than  that  of  any  other  competitive  examination. 

5504.  Will  you  state  any  defects  which  you  have  noticed  ? — It  appears 
to  me,  to  speak  generally,  that  the  present  arrangements  give  a  great 
premium  upon  what  I  must  call  "  cramming,"  for  this  reason,  that  the 
two  main  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  country, 
classics  and  mathematics,  are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  those 
examinations.  More  particularly  is  that  the  case  with  mathematics, 
although  I  am  glad  to  see  a  progressive  improvement  in  that  respect 
in  the  papers.  The  objection  I  had  to  the  mathematical  papers  was 
hot  that  they  were  too  difficult,  but  that  they  were  set  in  subjects 
far  too  high.  They  often  contained  subjects  which  at  Cambridge  we 
should  not  set  until  about  the  third  year.  The  effect  of  that  has  been 
that  mathematics  have  dropped  "out"  practically  from  the  "paying" 
subjects,  and  I  am  obliged  very  reluctantly,  when  a  boy  in  the  clas- 
sical department  is  going  in  for  this  India  Civil  Service  examination, 
frequently  to  allow  him  to  drop  his  mathematics.  I  consider  this  a 
a  very  serious  detriment  to  his  education,  but  I  am  obliged  to  do  so 
with  a  view  to  his  success  if  success  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  him.  Therefore  I  should  say  that,  unless  the  India  Civil  Service 
examinations  are  altered,  they  will  not  exercise  a  good  effect  upon 
education.  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  allow  boys  to  leave  in  order  to 
be  "  crammed  "  because  I  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  giving 
the  instruction  which  they  require  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school. 
I  may  add  that  we  are  intending  to  open  a  special  "  civil  service  class," 
but  we  do  it  in  faith  that  the  general  current  of  public  opinion  will 
alter  the  character  of  the  examination. 

5505.  Have  yon  any  experience  of  the  ordinary  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations ? — ^I  have  comparatively  little  experience  on  that  subject.  I 
would  rather  leave  it  to  Mr.  Sonthwood.  I  would  merely  add  to  my 
former  remark  that  for  the  India  civil  service  the  preparation  is  made 
on  the  classical  and  not  on  the  military  and  civil  side. 

5506.  {Dr.  Sforrar.)  Have  you  any  system  of  examination  in  the 
school  ? — ^Yes  ;  of  course  we  have  our  foreign  examiners,  examiners 
from  the  Universities,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent,  perhaps  more 
than  is  the  case  in  most  schools;  but  besides  these  we  have  what  we  call 
quarterly  examinations,  in  which,  on  the  classical  side,  I  myself  with 
the  vice-principal's  assistance  go  through  every  class  in  the  school  and 
examine  them  in  all  the  subjects  they  are  doing.  The  same  is  done  in 
the  military  and  civil  department  by  the  head  master  and  vice-master. 
Of  course  the  Principal  can  take  any  part  in  this  latter  examination  if 
he  likes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  very  seldom  do.  In  the  junior  depart- 
ment the  same  is  done  by  the  head  master  of  that  department,  but 
I  make  it  a  point  myself  to  examine  once  in  the  half  year  ;  thus  practi- 
cally I  get  eveiy  boy  in  the  classical  department  before  me  four  times 
in  the  year,  every  boy  in  the  junior  department  twice  a  year,  and  in  the 
military  department  every  boy  comes  either  before  Mr.  Southwood  or 
myself  four  times  a  year. 

5507.  Yet  notwithstanding  your  own  careful  personal  inspection,  you 
do  attach  importance  to  an  examination  conducted  by  foreign  examiners  ? 
—Certainly.  It  does  a  different  thing.  The  examination  by  foreign 
examiners  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  working  of  the  school,  but  in 
order  to  know  how  each  class  is  working,  and  what  is  the  reason  of 
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Bev.  A.  Barry,  excellence  or  defect,  I  think  our  own  examination  is  of  more  value. 
■D-D.         I  may  add  that  of  courae  the  foreign  examiner  is  the  only  independent 
24thMav'l86S  ®''^'^^'*<'®  *^*'  *^6  council  can  have  as  to  the  nature  and  the  working  of 
^        ■  a  school. 

5508.  As  a  general  principle  you  would  be  favourable  to  a  system  of 
foreign  inspection  in  public  schools,  either  by  the  Universities  or  by 
some  central  authority  under  Government  ? — That  would  be  a  very 
diflFerent  system  from  the  one  prevailing  now.  The  experience  which 
I  have  at  present  would  not  help  me  to  answer  with  certainty.  Our 
examiners  now  are  appointed  by  the  council.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  appointment ;  and  their  report  is  made  to  the  council,  but 
they  are  not  appointed  by  any  central  authority,  neither  is  their  report 
necessarily  published,  and  of  course  those  two  points  are  of  essential 
consequence  in  a  Government  inspection  scheme. 

5509.  Turning  your  attention  specially  to  endowed  schools,  over 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  occasional  abuse,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  some  kind  of  supervision,  would  you  in  that  case  be  favour- 
able to  a  system  of  inspection  by  some  central  authority  ? — I  think  T 
should  be  favourable  to  a  system  in  which  the  central  authority  was 
the  University.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  should  feel  con- 
fidence in  a  system  in  which  the  central  authority  was  the  Government. 

5510.  Would  you  have  any  apprehension  of  an  attempt  at  too  great 
uniformity  ? — ^That  would  be  one  danger,  but  it  would  not  be  the  only 
one  I  should  have  in  view. 

5511.  Would  you  mind  stating  any  other  objection  that  you  may 
have? — I  think  that  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  get  examiners,  who 
would  be  able  to  pronounce  with  sufficient  authority  on  the  work  of 
men  who  in  point  of  scholarship  are  probably  as  good  as  themselves, 
more  particularly  if  those  examiners  were  appointed  permanently  as 
the  inspectors  of  schools  are  now,  and  not  from  year  to  year,  as  is  done 
in  the  local  University  examinations. 

5512.  But  the  idea  of  inspection  that  I  was  suggesting  was  rather  to 
have  some  kind  of  guarantee  that  a  school  is  properly  worked  without 
going  into  the  very  minutiae  of  the  school's  administration  ? — ^I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  would  be  done.  The  minutiae 
of  school  administration  of  course  would  not  be  touched,  but  the  mi- 
nutise  of  school  teaching  must  be  so  ;  otherwise  you  could  get  no  result. 

5513.  Might  there  not  be  some  kind  of  inspection  that  would  secure 
activity  and  reality  of  wprk  in  the  school,  which  did  not  go  down  into 
such  minutiae  as  to  interfere  improperly  with  the  mode  of  teaching 
adopted  by  the  master  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame 
such  a  scheme  ;  if  anything  w  ere  done  by  a  central  authority  and  with 
any  coercive  power  attached  to  it  I  think  it  would  touch  the  inde- 
pendence of  schools  very  much. 

5514.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the 
education  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  give 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  immediately  above  those  who 
go  to  the  National  and  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  a  good  edu- 
cation if  the  only  source  of  income  is  that  of  school  fees  ? — I  shc^ld 
think  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 
In  other  words  I  think  endowments  are  wanted. 

5515.  What  is  the  lowest  amount  per  head,  whether  from  endowment 
or  from  school  fees,  at  which  you  think  a  thoroughly  good  education 
can  be  supplied  to  the  class  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely  the  class 
immediately  above  the  National  and  British  Schools  ? — If  the  Commis- 
sion will  allow  me  I  will  supply  the  answer  to  that  afterwards.  {See 
Appendix  B.) 
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5516.  What  is  the  lowest  number  of  boys  at  which  such  fees  would  Sev.A.  Barry, 
oe  remunerative  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  answer  that  at  the  same  time  as         JO.D. 

I  do  the  former  question.  

5517.  (Lord  Taunton.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  cvi-  2*th  May  1865. 
dence  which  you  have  given,  and  if  there  are  any  other  points  which  ' 
you  think  it  would  be  important  to  communicate  to  the  Commission, 

we  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  put  them  in  writing  ? — I  will 
do  ti0> 
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To  Question  5404. 

In  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  grammar  schools,  the  chief  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  utilizing  of  the  small  endowments  now  to  a  great-  extent 
wasted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  divide  the  country  into 
certain  districts,  and  in  each  district  throw  into  a  common  stock  all  endow- 
ments below  a  certain  amount.  The  aggregate  funds  might  be  used  to  esta- 
blish within  the  district  at  convenient  points  a  certain  number  of  really  good 
central  schools.  These  central  schools  would  be  supported,  I  presume,  partly 
by  the  endowment  and  partly  by  school  fees,  if  the  endowments  were  found 
to  be  insufficient.  They  would,  of  course,  be  used  by  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  these  boys  and  their  parents  they 
would  be  a  positive  boon. 

The  question  then  would  be,  "  How  shall  we  compensate  the  villages  from 
"  which  the  endowments  have  been  taken,  and  which  have  no  central  school 
"  placed  near  them  1"  To  this  I  would  answer,  "  By  giving  them  a  certain 
"  number  of  free  nominations  to  the  central  school,  to  be  determined  by 
"  periodical  examinations."  In  many  cases,  where  railway  communication  is 
extensive,  these  might  be  used  by  boys  still  residing  at  their  own  homes,  and 
going  to  and  fro  every  day.  In  others  there  would  be  greater  difficulty  unless 
the  &nds  were  sufficient  to  allow  of  such  an  amount  of  payment  to  the  "  free 
"  nominationers  "  as  should  practically  meet  to  a  great  extent  the  expense  of 
boarding.  If  this  could  be  done,  and  if  in  this  way  a  certain  number  of 
boarders  could  be  drawn  round  the  central  school,  I  think  that  a  great 
advantage  to  the  school  itself  would  thus  be  secured. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  would  become  of  the  boys  in  the  various  locaU- 
"  ties  who  did  not  go  to  the  central  school?"  I  believe  that  they  might  be  to 
a  great  extent  provided  for  by  extension  of  the  systems  of  the  Nationsil  schools 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  schools  to  a  superior  class.  Such  extension  is 
contemplated  even  now  by  the  authoiities  of  these  schools,  and  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  some  small  portion  of  the  endovyments  in  encouraging  and 
stimulating  such  an  extension. 

As  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  in  the  larger  schools,  with  which  no 
interference  would  have  taken  place,  or  in  the  central  schools  proposed,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  establish  free  nominations  in  the 
schools  themselves,  good  prizes,  and,  where  possible,  exhibitions  on  leaving 
school  to  be-  held  at  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  than  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  moderate  school  fee  for  the  school  generally.  The  middle 
class  are  able  and  not  unwiUing  to  pay  such  a  fee,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  think  it  of  consequence  to  keep  up  good  schools,  to  which  the  poorer 
members  of  the  professional  classes,  especially  the  clergy,  could  with  advantage 
send  their  children. 

In  venturing  on  these  remarks  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners,  I  ought 
to  say  that  they  are  based  on  a  general  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  case ; 
hut  on  very  little  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  endowments  to  be  dealt 
■with  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  without  any  reference  to  plans 
proposed  by  others  for  the  appropriation. 
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To  Questions  6515  and  6516. 

I  CAN  only  answer  these  questions  by  reference  to  my  own  experience  at  Leeds. 
When  there  were  270  boys  in  the  school  our  gross  income  was  about  3,000/. 
a  year,  of  which,  speaking  roughly,  about  one-half  came  from  endowment  and 
one-half  from  school  fees.  This  gave  an  average  of  about  lU.  10s.  per  head; 
or,  as  we  need  not  have  increased  our  expense  if  there  had  been  300  boys  in 
the  school,  we  may  take  the  average  at  lOZ.  per  head.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
school  these  funds  were  barely  sufficient ;  but  the  school  at  Leeds  was  probably 
of  a  higher  grade  than  that  contemplated  by  the  question.  The  salaiy  of  the 
head  master  was  8002.  a  year,  while  that-«f  the  assistant  masters  varied  from 
250Z.  to  1001.  In  a  school  for  the  lower  middle  class,  a  regular  "  commercial 
"  school,"  containing  300  boys,  allowing  not  more  than  40  boys  to  a  master,  I 
think  that  about  1,3002.  a  year  might  secure  an  efficient  staff,  and  allowing  500/. 
a  year  for  other  expenses,  it  would  follow  that  a  payment  of  about  61.  a  year 
for  each  boy,  either  by  endowment  or  school  fees,  would  meet  the  case.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  desired  to  secure  men  for  the  head  mastership  and 
other  masterships  who  would  devote  almost  their  whole  time  to  the  school, 
and  be  of  such  position  as  should  give  them  independence  and  influence. 

If  the  school  was  smaller  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  payment 
sufficient.  With  only  100  boys,  probably  81.  a  year  would  be  nearer  the  mark ; 
if  the  number  increased  to  500,  probably  52.  would  be  ample. 

No  doubt  schools  could  be  carried  on  with  some  advantage  ■with  smaller 
payments  ;  but  this  would  necessitate  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  masters. 
Such  diminution  might  be  made  up  for  in  point  of  discipline  and  mechanical 
teaching  by  great  pCTfection  of  routine.  But  experience  seems  to  show  that 
education  of  this  kind,  though  its  immediate  results  are  really  astonishing,  yet 
has  little  real  power  to  awaken  and  to  mould  the  intelligence  of  the  scholzurs, 
and  therefore  soon  fades  away. 


JH.A. 


Bev.  T.A. 

Southwood,  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Southwooo;  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

5518.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Tou  are  the  head  master  of  the  military 
and  civil  department  of  Cheltenham  College,  I  believe  ? — Tes. 

5519.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Since  January  1843. 

5520.  {Lord  Lyttelton.")  That  is  two  year.s  after  the  foundation  of 
the  school  ? — Yes. 

5521.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ? — Tes. 

5522.  Of  what  college  ? — Emanuel  College. 

5523.  What  degree  did  you  take  ? — Senior  optime  in  1843. 

5524.  Mr.  Barry  has  described  to  us  generally  the  nature  of  the  stu- 
dies pursued  in  your  branch  of  the  school.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  it  ? — ^Tes  ;  v^hether  judged  of  By  the  success  of  the  boys  in 
the  various  public  competitive  examinations,  or  by  their  general  education. 

5525.  I  believe  you  prep'are  boys  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
India  service  ? — Tes.  From  the  foundation  of  the  military  department 
we  have  prepared  for  the  military  colleges  of  Addiscombe>  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  for  the  line  direct.  Addiscombe,  as  I  dare  say  you  are 
aware,  has  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  ceased  to  exist. 

5526.  Do  you  find  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  boys  for  these 
special  examinations,  interferes  at  all  prejudicially  with  their  general 
education  ?  —  The  special  preparation  follows  the  general  education, 
and  boys  are  not  transferred  to  the  special  classes  until  they  have 
passed,  or  are  capable .  of  passing  through  the  12  lowest  classes  of  the 
military  department,  where  the  preparation  is  general,  consisting  of 
Latin,  French,  German,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  history,  geography, 
writing  and  drawing.  Grerman  is  not  commenced  until  the  boys  have 
passed  the  two  lowest  classes. 
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5527.  Is  the  education  which  you  give  them  in  those  classes  pretty     ^ev.  T.  A. 
much  the  same  as  you  would  give  them  if  you  wished  to  give  them  a      ^^'Jj".*'^ 
good  education  without  special  reference  to  those  examinations  ? — I  '  ' 
should  say  so.     The  education  given  in  the  special  classes  consists  of  24th  May  186S. 

mathematics,  French,  German,  or  Hindiistani,  physical  science,  English      

and  drawing.     If  a  boy  knows  Latin  or  Greek,  or  both,  sufficiently 

well,  he  can  continue  the  study  of  one  or  both  in  the  place  of  the 
modern  languages.  By  the  time  a  boy  reaches  the  second  class  I  can 
form  a  very  good  opinion  as  to  his  aptitude  for  learning  any  of  those 
Bubjects.  If  he  shows  an  inaptitude  for  a  subject,  such  as  German  or 
science,  its  study  is  discontinued  and  the  time  given  to  one  of  the  other 
subjects  for  which  he  has  more  taste. 

5528.  Taking  Woolwich  in  particular,  do  you  think  that  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  examination  at  Woolwich  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  boys 
in  their  general  studies,  or  does  it  divert  them  from  their  general  studies 
into  some  particular  branch  which  they  otherwise  would  not  pursue? — 
I  do.  The  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  competitive  examinations  is 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  boys,  and  the  subjects  of  study  being  those 
already  enumerated,  I  consider  boys  subjected  to  this  training  ought  to 
be,  as  they  generally  are,  well  educated  boys. 

5529.  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opinion  that,  taking  Woolwich  for 
instance,  you  are  able  to  conduct  the  education  of  a  boy  in  all  those 
branches,  and  still  prepare  him  for  Woolwich  without  interfering  with 
that  general  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

5530.  You  prepare,  I  think,  for  the  India  examinations  ? — For  all 
except  the  India  Civil  Service. 

5531.  You  have  therefoi-e  had  no  special  means  of  judging  of  the 
effect  of  the  India  examinations  on  the  boys  ? — I  have  not. 

5532.  Do  you  give  full  instruction  in  subjects  of  natural  history  aud 
physical  science  ? — In  experimental  science  and  naturul  science. 

5533.  Do  you  give  very  full  instruction  ? — ^Very  full  indeed.  There 
is  a  laboratory  attached  to  the  department,  and  the  boys  are  not  only 
lectured,  but  they  experiment  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  tho 
physical  science  master. 

5534.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  teach  both  chemistry  and  botany  ? 
— Not  botany. 

5535.  Physiology  ?— No. 

5536.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Mechanics? — Yes. 

5537.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  a  high  value  to  the  culti- 
vation of  those  branches  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  general 
education  of  boys  ? — I  do. 

5538.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  all  liberal  education 
in-espective  of  any  peculiar  profession  that  the  boys  may  have  to  go 
into  ? — I  do. 

5539.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  separation  is  complete  between  the 
classical  department  and  the  military  and  civil  department  ?. — It  is  so. 

5540.  Do  boys  ever  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  generally 
from  the  classical  department  to  the  military  department.  It  is  very 
seldom  we  have  boys  go  from  the  military  department  to  the  classical 
department. 

5541.  But  they  come  from  the  classical  department  with  a  special 
view  to  their  future  professions  ? — Generally  they  do. 

5542.  Do  they  commonly  come  to  you  after  passing  through  the 
junior  department  ? — ^By  the  junior  department  do  you  mean  the 
department  which  has  been  lately  established  ? 

6543    Yes  ? — They  do  come  to  us  from  the  junior  department. 
5544.  Do  they  more  often  than  not  come  to  you  from  that  depart- 
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Jtev.  T.  A.     nient,  or  direct  from  home  or  from  other  echools  ? — Principally  from 

Southmood,     home  and  other  schools. 
Jtf.A.  5545.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  to  your  department  ? — There 

_,^,  ~  is  no  rule  with  regard  to  the  minimum  age,  but  the  average  of  age  is 

2*th  May  1865.  ^i,out  14. 

5546.  The  10  lower  classes  of  your  department  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  special 
classes  do  not  begin  until  after  the  10  lower  classes.  We  have  20 
classes  in  the  military  department. 

5547.  Do  you  mean  that  Latin  is  di-opped  after  the  lower  10  classes  ? 
— ^Not  necessarily.  On  passing  from  the  lower  or  general  classes  into 
the  special  classes,  a  boy's  studies  are  confined  to  those  subjects  of  our 
course  for  which  he  has  the  most  aptitude  ;  if  Liatin  is  one  of  those 
subjects  the  study  of  it  is  continued. 

5548.  In  your  upper  classes,  about  how  many  boys  are  there  who 
drop  classics  altogether  ? — It  varies  very  much,  so  much  that  I  cannot 
give  the  average  number  with  accuracy.  At  present  there  are  about 
30  continuing  the  study  of  Latin. 

5549.  The  majority  of  your  upper  boys  do  no  classics  at  all  ?— 
That  is  so  in  the  military  department. 

5550.  Do  those  who  do  Latin  generally  do  Greek  also  ? — ^No.  If 
Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  the  principal  subjects  of  study,  they  must 
be  studied  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college.  A  boy  having  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  on  joining  the  special  classes  of 
the  military  department  of  the  school,  can  advantageously  continue 
their  study  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  mathematics,  physical 
science  and  English. 

5551.  We  understood,  that  the  principle  is  that  in  the  classical  school 
the  classics  arc  predominant,  and  in  the  civil  and  military  school  the 
mathematics  are  predominant.  In  no  case  is  the  classical  element 
dropped  altogether  ? — Quite  so. 

5552.  You  do  teach  Greek  in  the  earlier  classes  as  well  as  Latin  ? — 
No  Greek. 

5553.  Is  no  Greek  taught  in  any  part  of  your  department  ? — If  a 
boy  comes  in  pretty  well  np  in  Greek  then  it  is  kept  up,  but  not 
otherwise. 

5554.  Do  you  confirm  what  we  have  heard,  that  in  the  general 
intercourse  of  the  school,  in  the  games  and  so  on,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  divisions  ? — None  whatever. 

5555.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Are  there  any  considerable  number 
of  boys  in  the  civil  and  military  department  who  are  not  intended  for 
any  of  those  competitive  examinations,  but  go  there  to  get  a  general 
education  ? — About  150. 

5556.  What  is  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  military  and  civil 
depai-tment  ? — About  300, 

5557.  About  half  of  them  are  boys  who  ai-e  intended  to  obtain 
a  general  professional  education  ? — Yes. 

5558.  Are  many  of  them  boys  who  are  intended  to  go  to  the 
University  ? — I  should  say  not. 

5559.  About  what  age  do  boys  who  are  not  intended  for  Woolwich, 
or  the  line,  or  for  the  military  profession  leave  ? — From  16  to  17. 

5560.  And  they  go  into  business  ? — They  go  into  some  profession 
or  other  ;  perhaps  into  the  law.  We  have  classes  preparing  for  the 
Government  civil  offices. 

5561.  In  the  course  of  the  time  you  have  been  at  Cheltenham,  which 
seems  to  have  been  upwai'ds  of  20  years,  have  you  observed  any  change 
in  the  social  position  of  the  boys  in  the  military  and  civil  department 
of  the  school  ? — None  at  all. 
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5562.  Are  they  for  the  most  part  children  of  professional  men  ? —  jtev.  T,  A. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  bona  Jlde  gentlemen.  Soutkuood, 
That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  -M.^. 

5563.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Is  that  one  of  the  original  rules  ? — ^Yes.  ,  ~ — 

5564.  {Sir  Steward  Northcote.')  Have  you  any  very  great  number  ^        ' 
sons  of  noblemen  ? — Not  a  great  number  ;  I  think  there  are  some. 

5565.  Are  they  for  the  most  part,  or  any  large  proportion,  the  sons 
of  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune,  or  are  they  rather 
the  sons  of  professional  men,  whose  incomes  are  limited  ? — ^Principally 
the  *ins  of  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune,  I  should  say. 

5566.  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  do  you  find 
that  those  examinations  tell  at  all  unfavourably  upon  the  general  course 
of  education  at  the  school  ? — ^You  are  not  speaking  of  the  civil  service 
of  India. 

5567.  No.— I  think  not. 

5568.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  Greek  and  Latin  taught  in  the  junior 
department  ? — Yes. 

5569.  {Rev,  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  all  the  boys  who  come  into 
your  department,  previously  learnt  Latin  ? — No,  a  very  great  number 
of  them  come  into  the  department  at  the  age  of  16,  and  many  of  them 
know  no  Latin,  others  know  so  very  little  Latin  that  it  is  quite  useless 
to  attempt  to  persevere. 

5570.  Do  you  consider  that  the  previous  learning  of  Latin  has  any 
advantageous  effect  on  the  studies  in  your  department  ? — I  think  so. 

5571.  In  what  precise  direction  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  great  assist- 
ance to  the  learning  of  modern  languages. 

5572.  In  any  other  point  of  view  ? — And  generally  I  should  say  as 
a  subject  of  education. 

5573.  You  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  learning  of  Latin 
as  a  preparatory  and  fundamental  preparation  for  any  liberal  education  ? 
—Yes. 

5574.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  this  large  proportion  of 
boys  who  come  to  your  department,  not  with  a  view  to  any  of  these 
examinations,  do  you  infer  from  that,  that  the  parents  of  that  class 
are  more  and  more  inclined  to  value  the  particular  points  in  which  you 
instruct  in  that  department,  as  compared  with  the  old  classical  scheme 
of  instruction  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  another  reason  why  tbey  are  sent  to 
that  department  is  perhaps  that  they  have  been  tried  in  the  classical 
school  and  have  been  found  to  fail ;  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  much  Latin  or  Greek,  and  they  come  to  the  other  department 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  learn  something.  We  do  not  look  for  our 
success  from  such  boys,  but  from  boys  who  are  pretty  well  educated, 
and  are  able  to  join  the  special  classes. 

5575.  With  regard  to  the  others,  your  department  gives  an  opening 
to  those  who  you  believe  rather  to  fail  in  the  more  ordinary  course  ? — 
Yes. 

5576.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  any  right  to  refuse  them  ? 
—  There  is  a  rule  that  if  a  boy  is  of  the  age  of  15  and  cannot  pass  an 
examination  so  as  to  give  him  a  fair  place  in  the  school,  then  we  may 
refuse  him. 

5577.  Is  that  rule  often  adopted  ? — It  is  not. 

5578.  Have  you  any  right  to  refuse  a  boy  nominated  by  a  proprietor  ? 
— Yes,  that  rule  is  still  in  existence,  and  we  always  act  on  that  rule 
if  the  boy  is  over  15,  but  if  a  boy  is  not  15  we  have  not  the  power  to 
reject  him. 

5579.  {Dr.  Sforrar.)  By  whom  is  the  instruction  in  physical  science 
and  natural  science  given,   is   it  given   by  resident  masters,   whose 
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ifei<,  T.  A.  abilities  are  specially  applied  to  such  subjects,  or  by  occasional 
^^^>w>d,  masters  ? — A  master  is  appointed  for  physical  science  and  he  teachea 
nothing  else,  he  is  one  of  the  regular  masters. 

?4ti>MaTl865       5580.  Is  this  instruction  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  or  lessons 

■    ___^_    '  with  experiments  ? — ^Both. 

5581.  Are  these  lectures  or  lessons  given  daily,  or  how  often  ?—r 
Some  of  the  classes  go  three  times  a  week,  and  some  only  twice  ; 
when  they  are  first  beginning  they  go  twice  a  week,  afterwards  they 
go  three  times  and  then  four  or  five  times  according  to  the  necesr 
sity  of  the  case.  « 

5582.  What  would  be  the  range  of  the  course  of  chemistry,  how  far 
would  it  extend  ? — They  are  able  to  pass  a  very  good  examination  on 
the  ordinary  text  books. 

5583.  The  non-metallic  bodies  ? — ^Tes. 

5584.  Taking  in  any  of  the  metals  ? — ^Yes, 

5585.  Are  they  taught  simply  the  knowledge  of  things,  or  are  they 
trained  in  the  inductive  principles  involved  in  the  observation  of  ob- 
jects ? — ^They  are  trained  in  the  inductive  principles. 

5586.  You  have  had  of  course  considerable  opportunity  of  observing 
the  advantage  of  prosecuting  the  natural  and  physical  science  subjects 
as  a  means  of  educational  discipline,  apart  from  their  direct  particular 
application,  what  is  your  opinion  of  their  value  in  an  educational  point 
of  view  purely  ? — I  think  very  valuable  indeed,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  teaches  them  the  inductive  process. 

5587.  Have  you  ever  fallen  across  boys  in  any  number  who  had 
betrayed  an  inaptitude  for  linguistic  studies,  or  even  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  whose  talents  have  been  brought  out,  and  whose  education 
has  been  developed  by  means  of  the  sciences  ? — ^I  have  known  a  conr 
siderable  number  of  boys  who  have  shown  an  inaptitude  for  linguistic 
studies  make  very  considerable  progress  both  in  mathematics  and  phy- 
sical science,  and  by  means  of  these  subjects  principally  have  been 
yery  well  educated. 

5588.  {Lord  Lt/(telton.)  You  have  not  often  met  with  boys  who 
have  no  turn  for  mathematics  and  who  have  a  turn  for  physical 
science  ?  —  I  have  met  with  boys  who  have  had  no  taste  for  pure 
mathematics,  but  have  had  a  taste  for  mixed  mathematics  ;  such  boys 
generally  like  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge.  I  have  not  met  with  boys  having 
no  taste  for  ani/  branch  of  mathematics,  but  a  turn  for  physical 
science. 

5589.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  Not  even  for  the  sciences  of  obser- 
vation ? — I  have  not  noticed  the  fact,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  true. 

5590.  {Lord  Lyltelton.')  But  whenever  there  are  such  boys  your 
department  has  given  them  an  opening  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  had  ? — Yes. 

5591.  {Dr.  Storrar.).  You  do  not  consider  that  boys  who  have  dis- 
played considerable  talent  in  classics  are,  to  any  peculiar  extent,  inapt 
for  the  study  of  physical  science  ? — I  have  not  discovered  it.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  it.  When  boys 
come  up  in  special  classes  if  they  have  an  aptitude  for  languages,  and 
they  have  made  any  progress  whatever  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  one 
or  two  modern  languages,  such  as  French  and  German,  we  do  not  like 
to  crowd  the  number  of  subjects,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  will 
take  more  than  one  other  subject,  and  that  may  be  English  language 
and  literature,  and  sometimes  physical  science.  I  do  not  consider  that 
such  boys  are  necessarily  inapt  for  the  study  of  physical  science. 
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5592.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Is  not  physical  science  compulsory  throughout     Bev.  T.  A. 
your  diepartment  ? — Not  if  a  boy  has  no  aptitude  for  it.  SoutAwooi, 

5593.  {Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  the  M.A. 

.  teaching  of  the  English  language? — We  have  no  limit  for  it ;  it  de-  24th'^v'i865 
pends  very  much  upon  a  boy's  talent,  and  upon  the  time  he  remains  in  y    ' 

the  school. 

5594.  When  you  speak  of  English  language,  do  you  mean  the  English 
language  as  distinguished  from  the  literature,  or  including  the  litera- 
ture as  well  ? — Including  the  literature  as  well. 

5595.  Do  you  find  that  the  competitive  examinations  in  English 
language  and  literature  take  so  wide  a  range  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  to  give  a  proper  education  in  those  branches  ? — ^It  was  so  at 
one  time. 

5596.  Was  that  at  Woolwich  ?— Yes. 

5597.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  practise  them  much  in  writing 
English  ?— Yes. 

5598.  {Sir  Stafford  JVorthcote.)  Can  you  give  any  general  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  is  that  you  desire  to  teach  a  boy  under  the  term  English 
language  ? — ^They  read  a  good  deal  of  English  literature,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Addison,  and  other  authors,  and  such  books  as  MoreU's 
Analysis. 

5599.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  analysis  of  the 
language  ? — Yes. 

5600.  Are  they  required  to  compare  the  styles  of  different  authors  ? 
— They  are. 

5601.  And  to  any  extent  the  subject  matter  of  dififerent  authors  ? — 
Yes. 

5602.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  such  questions  as  these  have 
been  occasionally  put — compare  the  philosophy  of  Locke  with  that  of 
Bacon,  and  support  the  answer  by  references — ;  is  that  a  question 
which  you  consider  a  boy  who  had  been  fairly  educated  in  the  English 
language  would  be  able  to  answer  ? — I  should  consider  it  rather  above 
him. 

5603.  Is  it  at  all  your  impression  that  questions  which  are  above 
what  boys  might  be  fairly  expected  to  answer  are  set  at  the  exami- 
nations for  any  of  those  competitions  ? — I  think  that  they  are  more 
generally  set  in  the  examiuation  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India  than  in 
the  examination  for  the  admission  to  Woolwich. 

5604.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  that  is  either  to  overwork 
the  boys  or  to  lead  to  a  system  of  cramming,  in  order  to  bring  boys 
up  to  the  mark  ? — It  leads  almost  of  necessity  to  a  system  of  cramming. 

5605.  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  who  are  working  for  the 
Woolwich  examinations  are  at  all  led  to  overwork  themselves  ? — I  do 
not  find  it  so. 

5606.  About  how  long  do  you  consider  a  boy  ought  to  take  for 
special  preparation  for  the  Woolwich  examination  ? — It  depends  very 
much  on  the  state  of  the  boy  when  he  commences. 

5607.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  been  fairly  educated  in  the 
junior  department  of  your  school,  at  what  age  does  he  usually  enter  the 
military  and  civil  branch  ? — In  the  junior  department  the  boys  are 
very  young  indeed,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
-ten  years  they  are  rather  too  young. 

5608.  I  will  not  put  it  with  reference  to  your  junior  department,  but 
at  what  age  do  you  consider  that  a  boy  should  usually  come  to  the 
military  and  civil  department  to  commence  his  education  there  ? — If 
he  brings  a  fair  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek,  I  think  at  about 
14^  years. 
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Rev.  T.  A.         5609.  At  what  age  does  he  usually  come  up  to  compete  for  the 
Southeood,     Woolwich  examinatioa  ? — Between  16  and  19,  about  17, 1  think. 

5610.  Taking  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  for  the  special 
24th  May  1866.  preparation  ? — Yes  ;    that   is  quite   little   enough.    It  depends  upon 

whether  a  boy  brings  any  fair  amount  of  mathematics  ;  if  a  boy  knows 

his  arithmetic  pretty  well,  and  he  also  knows  a  good  part  of  what  is 
called  the  first  ^art  of  algebra,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  then  I 
think  two  and  a  half  years  quite  sufficient,  but  if  he  knows  no  niathe- 
matics  then  two  and  a  half  years  are  not  sufficient. 

5611.  Taking  two  and  a  half  years  you  think  he  may  fairly  do  it 
without  over- working  himself,  and  without  losing  his  proper  allowance 
of  play  ? — Yes,  and  without  receiving  any  private  instruction. 

5612.  (iH/r.  Acland.)  How  far  must  mathematics  practically  be 
carried  to  ensure  success  at  Woolwich  ?  What  subjects  are  necessary  ? 
— Arithmetic,  algebra,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  Euclid,  and  mechanics 
would  ensure  success  so  far  as  mathematics  are  concerned  ;  but  it  is 
desirable,  and  frequently  necessary  to  add  to  these,  co-ordinate  geo- 
metry, hydrostatics,  and  some  other  mathematical  subject  to  compensate 
for  deficient  knowledge  in  the  other  subjects  which  a  candidate  may 
select  for  examination. 

5613.  Do  you  think  that  that  amount  of  mathematics,  looking  to  the 
education  of  the  boy,  as  intended  to  fit  him  for  any  sphere  of  life,  is  a 
healthy  amount  of  mathematics  at  that  age,  or  do  you  think  it  is  too 
much  ? — The  age  may  extend  to  19.  Boys  who  take  up  the  greatest 
amount  of  mathematics  are  generally  of  the  full  age,  having  a  talent 
and  aptitude  for  the  subject.  To  such  I  think  the  extended  course  is 
very  valuable.  Mathematics  when  properly  studied  are  a  healthy 
mental  training,  but  the  amount,  like  that  of  English  language  and 
literature,  will  be  determined  by  the  talent  of  the  boy  and  the  length 
of  time  to  which  the  study  is  extended  ;  the  greater  the  time  the 
greater  the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  an  undue  proportion  of  mathe- 
matics is  not  pressed  into  the  time  allotted  for  the  study  of  it. 

5614.  Should  you  think  il  desirable  to  teach  a  boy  as  much  mathe- 
matics as  that  before  1 8,  or  should  you  think  it  better  as  a  general 
preparation  for  his  after  life,  that  he  should  read  rather  less  mathematics 
at  that  age,  and  rather  more  literature  ? — I  think  everything  he  does  in 
mathematics  ought  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  six  or  seven  subjects 
thoroughly  done  is  much  better  than  ten  subjects  superficially  done. 
In  the  study  of  mathematics,  to  whatever  extent  the  circumstances  of 
aptitude  and  time  may  carry  a  boy's  knowledge,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  time  set  apart  for  the  study  of  English  literature. 
In  our  civil  classes  in  the  civil  and  military  department,  where  the 
amount  of  mathematics  is  small  and  that  of  English  greater,  the  boys 
are  found  to  be  less  educated  on  leaving  school  than  the  boys  who  are 
prepared  under  the  other  system. 

5615.  My  question  is,  whether  you  think  that  more  literature  and 
lees  mathematics  would  be  better  for  him  ? — I  think  not  generally. 

5616.  Does  youf  answer  mean  that  under  your  system  literature  is 
not  sacrificed  ? — It  is  not  sacrificed. 

5617.  Will  you  explain  what  amount  of  study  of  literature  you  are 
able  to  combine  with  that  amount  of  mathematics  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
of  fair,  but  not  extraordinary  abilities  ? — Judging  by  time,  the  amount 
is  rather  more  than  one  half  of  that  given  to  mathematics,  pure, 
mixed,  and  applied. 

5618.  Are  you  able  to  couple  with  mathematics,  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  ? — With  mathematics  and 
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literature  we  combine  generally  three  more  subjects  selected  from  the     Bea.T.A. 
following  :  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  physical  science.  Southwood, 

5619.  I  think  you  said  that  French  is  required  as  a  necessary  part         M^. 

of  the  education  of  all  boys  in  the  modern  department  ? — Yes,  with  the  . ...  H     ', -., 
exception  of  boys  in  the  first  class,  who  may  substitute  one  of  the  ^  ._    * 

previously  enumerated  subjects  if  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  for  his  advantage. 

5620.  Wouldr  you  state  from  experience  what  is  your  opinion  of 
French  as  an  instrument  of  education  with  reference  to  mental  training  ? 
— Of  less  value  than  most  other  subjects  taught  in  schools.  To  boys 
intended  for  the  army  its  great  value  is  its  practical  utility. 

5621.  Do  you  think  it  decidedly  inferior  to  Latin  ? — Decidedly. 

5622.  With  regard  to  German,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  think 
German  has  a  great  advantage  over  French. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  30th  May  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Bev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Aoland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Q.C. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Evans,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined.  liev.  C.Evans, 

M,A, 

5623.  {Lord  Taunton.')  You  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  ' 

of  Cambridge,  I  believe  ? — I  am,  30th  May  1865. 

5624.  I  believe   that  you   took  high    classical    honours  ? — I   was     • — 

bracketed  first  in  the  first  class  in  classics,  and  was  senior  Chancellor's 
medallist. 

5625.  You  are  now  head  master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
College  at  Birmingham  ? — I  am. 

5626.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — For  two  and  a  half 
years. 

5627.  Before  that  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the  masters  of  Rugby 
school  ? — I  was  there  for  14  years. 

5628.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally  the  nature  of 
the  endowment  and  the  present  position  of  the  school  at  Birmingham  ? 
• — The  objects  of  the  endowment,  as  specified  in  the  original  charter, 
are,  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Birmingham  in  grammar. 

5629.  What  do  you  understand  by  grammar  ? — I  have  generally 
taken  it  to  mean  the  best  education  that  could  be  afforded  at  the  time. 

5630.  (JKfr.  Erie.)  The  constitution  of  the  Birmingham  school  is 
now  governed  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — It  is. 

5631.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  number  of  boys  now  in  the 
school  ? — In  the  central  school,  which  is  called  the  gi-ammar  school, 
there  are  500  boys  educated  free.     In  other  parts  of  the  town  there 
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Be'v,  C.  Evans,  are  eight  branch  or  elementary  schools,  four  for  boys  and  four  for  girls, 
M.A.  in  which  1,100  children  are  educated,  making  1,600  altogether.  The 
education  as  now  given  is  given  in  different  grades.  In  the  central  gram- 
Mayi665.  jjj^j.  ggjjQQi  ^g  have  two  distinct  departments,  a  classical  department  and 
an  English  department,  with  a  lower  school  as  a  common  feeder  to  the 
two  departments.  In  the  classical  school  the  routine  of  the  education 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  great  public  schools, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  forming  the  staple  subjects  of  educa- 
tion. French,  German,  and  drawing  are  also  taught.  In  the  English 
department  there  is  no  Greek,  but  Latin  is  taught,  and  in  lieu  of 
Greek,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  modern  languages  and  to  mathe- 
matics. In  the  branch  schools  no  Latin  is  taught,  but  the  Scriptures, 
English  history,  grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

5632.  Is  it  the  object  of  this  school  to  educate  all  the  children  of  Bir- 
mingham, of  all  classes,  who  may  desire  to  profit  by  it  ? — Practically 
it  does  ;  it  educates  children  of  all  social  grades. 

5633.  It  offers  education  to  all  ? — To  all. 

5634.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  to  say,  to  aU  classes  ? — Yes,  as  far 
as  the  capacity  of  the  building  goes. 

5635.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Does  the  capacity  of  the  building  practi- 
cally exclude  any  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  any  class  at 
Birmingham  ?  —  The  population  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, within  the  school  limits,  is  nearly  400,000. 

5636.  Is  your  endowment  sufficient  to  provide  education  for  all  ? — 
There  is  no  surplus  at  present.  I  think  our  expenses  at  present  exceed 
our  income. 

5637.  You  have,  I  believe,  branch  schools  ? — We  have  eight  branch 
schools,  four  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

5638.  Upon  what  principle  are  children  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
this  school  ? — They  are  admitted  in  virtue  of  being  the  children  of 
parents  residing  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  or  in  contiguous  parishes. 
The  education  is  entirely  free,  and  they  are  admitted  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  a.  governor.  There  are  20  governors,  who  have  the  right  of 
giving  nominations  for  admission  into  the  school  as  vacancies  occur,  and 
are  reported  to  them  by  the  head  master. 

5639.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  apply  to  all  the  parishes  round  Bir- 
mingham ? — To  all  parishes  contiguous. 

5640.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  the  education  gratuitous,  or  what  is  paid 
for  it  ? — It  is  entirely  gratuitous. 

5641.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Does  that  system  of  nomination  prevail  in  all  the 
lower  schools  ? — Throughout. 

5642.  {Lord  Taunton^  How  are  the  governors  chosen  ? — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  charter  they  co-opt,  filling  up  vacancies  in 
their  body  as  they  occur. 

5643.  Are  they  taken  from  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  ? 
— Yes,  of  Birmingham  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

5644.  What  is  their  control  over  the  master  and  the  management  of 
the  school  ? — Practically  they  leave  the  master  perfectly  free  and 
unfettered  in  all  matters  of  educatirai  and  discipline. 

5645.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  endowment? 
— I  think  it  is  upwards  of  ll,000f.  a  year. 

5646.  I  think  it  comes  from  very  valuable  land  which  has  been 
built  over  ? — It  does. 

5647.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  improvement  ? — ^Yes.  There  are 
several  valuable  plots  of  ground  already  marked  out  for  streets  ;  if  this 
land  be  leased  it  is  quite  possible  that  within  a  few  years  the  income 
may  be  20,000Z.  a  year  instead  of  11,000/. 
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5648.  You  say  that  admission  to  the  school  depends  on  the  nomina-  Sev.  C.  Evana, 

tions  of  the  governors ;  is  there  anything  to  restrict  or  direct  the  choice         M.A. 

of  the  governors  with  regard  to  the  class  of  the  hoys  admitted  to  the  ~„.t  vr    lann 
school  ?— Nothing.  30th  May  1865. 

5649.  PracticaUy  is  it  the  case  that  they  are  generally  the  children 
of  well-to-do  tradesmen,  or  children  of  the  lower  classes  ? — ^I  think  that 
the  governors  are  perfectly  impartial  in  giving  their  nominations. 
They  generally  give  them  to  the  first  applicants,  so  that  we  get  a 
mixture  of  all  classes  ;  no  preference,  I  think,  is  given  to  any  class 
at  all. 

5650.  When  a  boy  is  thus  nominated,  what  determines  the  branch  of 
the  school  to  which  you  send  him  ? — The  wish  of  the  parent. 

5651.  Is  there  any  religious  test  of  any  kind  for  admission  into  the 
school  ? — ^None  ;  children  of  all  denominations  are  admitted  without 
distinction. 

5652.  Are  they  required  to  learn  the  Church  catechism  ? — It  is  not 
forced  upon  them.  No  formularies  are  forced  upon  any  children  whose 
parents  have  a  conscientious  objection  to  them.  Jews,  for  instance,  are 
not  required  to  attend  Scripture  lessons  in  the  New  Testament. 

5653.  Do  you  find  that  that  system  works  well,  or  do  you  think  that 
it  has  any  tendency  to  promote  any  irreligious  feeling  among  the 
boys  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  religious  knowledge  in  the  school  is  far 
above  the  average  standard,  I  think. 

5654.  You,  as  a  clergyman,  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  results  of 
that  system  ? — Quite  the  conti'ary. 

5655.  (Mr.  Baines.)  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  you  admit 
boys  ? — Eight  years  of  age. 

5656.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  you  aware  of  any  dissatisfaction  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  as  to  the  system  on  which  the  school  is 
governed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  governors  are  appointed  ?— 
I  gather  from  the  newspapers  that  there  is  a  considerable  jealousy  of 
the  present  mode  of  appointment ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  real 
evil  that  has  been  brought  forward  as  ensuing  from  such  a  mode  of 
appointment. 

5657.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  mismanagement  of  the  school  has 
been  the  consequence  ?— rl  never  heard  such  an  allegation. 

5658.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Have  not  the  nominations  of  governors  been  very 
much  confined  to  one  political  party  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  ;  I  hardly  know. 

5659.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  the  education  from  time  immemorial 
been  quite  gratuitous  ? — Quite. 

5660.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  system  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  the  middle  class  ? — Speaking  of  Bir- 
mingham alone  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
mission by  nomination  as  well  as  of  gratuitous  education),  I  should  say 
that,  coupled  together,  the  system  of  admission  by  nomination  and  that 
of  gratuitous  education,  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  town.  I  believe  that  together  they  have  acted  as  a  positive 
blight  upon  the  preliminary  education  of  the  children  of  nearly  300,000 
people. 

5661.  In  what  way  ? — ^In  some  such  way  as  this :  the  school  has 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood. 
For  upwards  of  25  years  past  the  majority  of  this  population  have 
looked  to  King  Edward's  school  as  the  great  means  of  educating  their 
■children.  The  tendency  has  been  for  parents  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  entire  education  of  their  children  upon  the  school,  ignoring 
their  own  responsibilities.    Every  parent  has  made  sure  that  he  will  be 
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Bev.  C.  Eoans,  fortunate  enough  in  the  long  run  to  get  a  nomination  for  Lis  son.  He 
^■■^-         knows  a  governor,  or  he  knows  the  friend  of  a  governor.    The  conse- 

„   , -.     ...g  quence  has  been  that  he  has  never  thought  of  any  preliminary  educa- 

■  tion  for  his  children,  having   made  sure  of  their  education  in  King 

Edward's  school.  The  standard  of  qualification  required  of  boys  is 
unfortunately  a  veiy  low  one,  the  head  master  being  obliged  to  admit 
any  boy  who  can  read  and  write  English.  The  school  being  unable  to 
educate  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  population,  a  large  number  of  boys 
who  reckon  upon  getting  admission  into  the  school  do  not  succeed,  but, 
cherishing  the  hope  from  half  year  to  half  year  of  getting  in,  they 
are  in  the  meantime  allowed  to  run  wild,  or  are  often  sent  to 
cheap  and  poor  schools.  Good  preparatory  schools  have  been  almost 
extinguished  in  the  town ;  it  has  not  been  worth  while  for  any 
gentleman  of  education  to  keep  a  preparatory  school ;  and  a  short 
time  since  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  little  boy  taught  the 
elements  of  Latin  grammar,  except  at  ladies'  schools,  within  four  miles 
of  Birmingham. 

5662.  You  are  speaking  of  the  middle  class  ;  you  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  elementary  schools  in  Birmingham  ? — ^Not  for  teaching 
Latin  ;  to  my  knowledge  there  are  very  few.  Within  the  last  year 
one  or  two  have  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
petitive admission  into  the  school. 

5663.  Did  you  find  that  evil  existing  soon  after  you  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

5664.  Will  you  state  what  measures  you  have  been  able  to  take  for 
partially  meeting  that  evil  ? — It  appearing  to  me  that  this  prospect  of  a 
nomination  almost  destroyed  all  care  for  preliminary  education  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  I  strongly  urged  upon  the  governors  the  advantage 
of  throwing  open  a  certain  number  of  nominations  to  public  competition. 
They  acceded  to  my  request  a  year  ago,  and  agreed  to  place  at  my 
disposal  40  nominations  each  year  for  two  years,  as  an  experiment. 
These  nominations  have  been  thrown  open  to  competition.  Li  the  first 
examination  the  standard  of  attainments  was  very  low.  A  few  monChs 
ago  we  had  a  second  examination ;  there  was  a  marked  improvement, 
and  I  have  learnt  within  the  last  six  weeks  that  several  preparatory 
schools  have  been  started  in  the  neighbourhood  by  clergymen  in  the 
hope  of  preparing  for  these  competitive  examinations. 

5665.  Do  you  expect  even  as  far  as  you  have  gone  that  that  will  have 
a  beneficial  efiecfc  on  the  preliminary  education  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Birmingham  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

5666.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  considering  it  is  impossible,  even  with 
your  large  endowment,  that  you  can  actually  provide  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  that  that  system  of  admission  by  com- 
petition might  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  school  ? — It  has  often 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  feasibility. 

5667.  Do  you  believe  that  anything  should  obstmct  it  except  the 
interests  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  have  this  free  education  ? — The 
"  fancied  "  interests,  I  should  say  ;  I  think  that  really  the  nominations, 
without  a  proper  standard  of  qualifications,  are  a  great  evil  to  parents 
and  boys.' 

5668.  How  do  you  fix  the  standard  of  admission  in  those  competi- 
tive examinations  ? — I  take  the  best  boy  that  I  can  get.  I  mark  out 
certain  subjects  of  examination. 

5669.  What  are  they  ? — First  of  all  the  candidates  are  grouped 
according  to  age.  There  is  not  the  same  examination  for  all  boys  who 
may  ofier  themselves,  so  as  to  ensure  encouragement  being  given  to 
younger  boys.   The  younger  group  are  examined  in  Latin,  the  elements 
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of  English  history  and  geography,  writing  from  dictation,  and  elementary  Rev.  C.  Evans, 
afithmetic.     In  the  upper  group  they  are  examined  in  all  the  above  ^--A. 

subjects  with  the  addition  of  Greek.      Credit  is  given  to  a  boy  for  any         

knowledge  of  French  which  he  may  possess.     It  is  not  necessary  to  30th  May  1863. 
pass  in  every  subject. 

5670.  Do  these  40  competitive  admissions  apply  only  to  the  upper 
school  ? — Only  to  the  grammar  school  in  New  Street. 

5671.  Where  is  the  commercial  school  ? — In  New  Street.  The  New 
Street  school  consists  of  two  departments. 

5672.  Is  the  commercial  school  the  chief  school  for  the  middle  classes 
in  Birmingham  ? — ^No.  There  is  no  perceptible  social  distinction 
between  the  classical  school  and  the  commercial  school. 

5673.  What  determines  parents  in  selecting  one  rather  than  the 
other  ? — It  is  their  fancy  ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  are  indifferent. 
They  find  that  the  classical  side  is  just  as  good  a  preparation  for 
practical  life  at  1 5  as  the  English  department  is. 

5674.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  Latin  learning  ? — Not  as  a  general  rule. 

5675.  How  many  are  there  in  the  classical  school,  and  how  many  in 
the  commercial  school  ? — There  are  215  at  present  in  the  commercial 
school  and  210  in  the  classical  school. 

5676.  Do  they  stay  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  two  depart- 
ments ? — No,  they  stay  a  shorter  time  in  the  commercial  school ;  at 
the  present  time  in  the  classical  school  there  are  160  boys  under  15 
years  of  age,  and  there  are  50  boys  above  that  age.  In  the  English 
school,  out  of  215  boys  there  are  180  under  15  and  35  above.  The 
average  of  £^e  is  slightly  lower  in  the  English  school  than  it  is  in  the 
classical  school. 

5677.  You  said  the  effect  of  the  combined  system  of  free  education 
and  indiscriminate  nomination  had  been  very  bad,  but  with  the  compe- 
titive system  of  admission  would  you  still  maintain  the  entirely  gratui- 
tous system,  or  would  you  have  a  payment  ? — ^I  should  certainly  like  to 
have  a  payment. 

5678.  In  itself  do  you  mean,  or  simply  because  you  might  then 
extend  the  education  further  ? — To  enable  us  to  extend  the  education 
further,  and  also  as  being,  I  think,  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  for 
parents.  I  should  not,  however,  propose  to  abolish  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, altogether.  My  hope  is  to  see  the  numbers  of  the  school  greatly 
extended.  At  present  we  have  500.  By  a  very  reasonable  outlay,  I 
think  not  exceeding  6,000Z.,  we  should  have  accommodation  for  an 
additional  500  boys.  I  should  like  to  see  400  out  of  this  1,000  free, 
who  should  gain  their  free  studentships  or  scholarships,  as  they  might 
be  called,  by  competition — a  competitive  examination  graduated  accord- 
ing to  age,  open  to  the  whole  600  paying  pupils,  and  to  the  whole 
town  as  well. 

5679.  Do  you  think  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  400  out  of  1,000 
would  not  be  giving  freely  to  the  parents  in  Birmingham  that  which 
they  should  pay  for  themselves  to  some  extent  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  for  300 
years  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  gratuitous  education,  and  it 
was  to  save  supposed  vested  rights  that  I  proposed  so  large  a  number. 
It  would  stave  off  opposition ;  the  school  would  then  be  self-supporting  ; 
our  numbers  would  simply  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  building, 
if  a  very  moderate  fee  were  imposed. 

5680.  The  endowment  would  still  go  to  the  expense  of  education  ?— >- 
Yes,  but  accepting  the  present  outlay  on  education  as  unchangeable,  we 
should  not  require  to  borrow  of  the  charity  at  all  for  the  education  of 
the  additional  500  boys  thus  introduced  into  the  school. 

11643.  M  m 
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Sh).  C. Evatis,      5681.  (JDr.  Temple.)  The  governors  at  present  elect  themselves?-^ 
M.A.         Yes. 
„  ,  ~    ,„-,       5682.  That  is,  they  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ? — ^Tes. 

30th  May  1865.        mao    t\  '  a    i  •  •  •  j ^. 

■'  5683.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience   m  consequence,   or  do  yon 

think  that  that  system  might  be  improved  ? — No,  it  does  not  appear  to 

ine  that  any  inconveniences  result. 

5684.  You  have  no  desire  to  have  governors  of  a  different  character 
in  any  -way  ? — No.  Speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  I  have  no 
desire  at  all.  I  think  the  present  system  creates  heart-burnings  and 
jealousies  in  the  town.  It  might  be  desirable  to  allay  them,  perhaps  ; 
but  speaking  for  the  school,  I  have  no  desire  for  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  appointment. 

5685.  .{Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  aware  of  a  memorial  that  has  been 
addressed  to  this  Commission  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  on  the  subject  of  the  governing  of  this 
school  ? — I  saw  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  public  papers. 

5686.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  the  governors  interfere  at  all  in  the  actual 
management  of  the  school  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  within  the  limits  of  the 
statutes  the  head  master  is  perfectly  free. 

5687.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  are  the  limits  of  the  statutes  ? — 
What  I  meant  was,  that  if  the  head  master  wished  to  make  any  change, 
to  introduce  any  subject  of  study  not  contemplated  in  the  statutes,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  apply  to  the  governors,  and  for  them  to 
get  a  fresh  statute. 

5688.  Is  that  the  main  restriction  upon  him  ? — He  has  not  the 
nomination  of  the  masters.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  such  a 
school  for  the  head  master  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  assistant 
masters.  The  salaries  which  the  governors  are  able  to  pay  are  small; 
a  popular  head  master  might  very  often,  out  of  his  personal  following, 
attract  good  men  who  would  not  Care  to  answer  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  who  would  come  out  of  their  personal  regard  for  the  head 
itiaster,  and  raise  the  character  of  the  school. 

5689.  The  statutes  impose  no  restriction  as  to  the  internal   arrange- 
■  ment  or  discipline  of  the  school,  or  anything  beyond  the  general  course 

of  study  ;  that  is  left  to  the  governors  ? — Yes  ;  the  general  course  of 
instruction  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  head  master  is  in  other 
respects  perfectly  supreme  in  all  points. 

5690.  There  is  no  appeal  from  him  on  any  point  of  discipline  ? — 
No. 

5691.  {Dr.  Temple.)  The  appointment  of  the  masters  rests  with  the 
governors  :  have  they  also  the  dismissal  of  the  masters  ? — ^Yes. 

5692.  Then  the  head  master  has  no  power  to  suspend  any  other  mas- 
ter ? — Yes,  to  suspend  a  master  and  to  refer  the  case  to  the  governors  ; 
he  would  have  that  power. 

5693.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  head  master  should 
have  the  power  both  of  appointing  and  dismissing  ? — ^Yes,  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  bishop. 

5694.  The  head  of  the  governors  is,  I  believe,  called  the  bailiff  ? — 
He  is. 

5695.  Is  the  bailiff  elected  for  life  ?— No. 

5696.  How  long  does  he  hold  his  office  ? — For  one  year. 

5697.'  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  that  ? — Yes. 

5698.  Of  what  kind  ? — The  bailiff  is  appointed  in  rotation,  and  is 
often  one  of  the  junior  governors  ;  he  has  generally  speaking  to  learn 
the  .duties  of  his  post,  which  are  very  complicated  and  responsible, 
during  his  year  of  office.     Towards  the  eleventh  month  of  his  year  he 
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is  beginning  to  grow  familiar  with  them ;  he  is  obliged  to  resign  in  Bev.  C.  £vans, 
another  month,  and  a  comparative  stranger  is  called  in.  M.A. 

5699.  ( Mr.  Erie.)  Is  the  bailiff  a  municipal  officer  of  Birmingham  ?  

— No,  he  is  merely  the  chairman  of  the  governors.  30th  May  1865. 

5700.  (Dr.  Temple).  What  do  you  propose  instead  of  the  annual     "" 

bailiff? — That  the  bailiff  be  elected  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
governors  upon  his  merits,  and  hold  office  for  at  least  five  years,  with 

the  power  of  being  re-elected  for  another  five  years.  I  think  that  a 
quinquennial  tenure  of  office  would  ensure  a  continuity  of  interest  in 
and  close  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  the  school. 

5701.  (Dr.  Temple.)  The  governors  alone  have  the  power  of  making 
statutes,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  cum  advisamento  episcopi. 

5702.  For  instance,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  admission  from  nomi- 
nation to  competition  would  be  changing  the  statute  and  would  be 
made  by  the  governors  ? — No,  the  nomination  system  does  not  rest 
upon  statute  or  upon  charter. 

5703.  Only  on  custom  ? — Only  on  custom  as  regards  the  grammar 
school ;  on  statute  as  regards  the  elementary  schools. 

5704.  Without  making  any  new  statutes  at  all  the  governors  might 
abandon  it  ? — Certainly. 

5705.  But  if  they  did  abandon  it,  they  might  recur  to  it  ? — Yes. 

5706.  Would  it  not  be  in  your  judgment  advisable  that  there  should 
be  a  statute  made  to  make  the  examination  competitive  ? — I  am  so 
confident  of  the  healthy  results  of  the  competitive  system,  that  I  should 
not  fear  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  governors  to  recur  to  the  nomina- 
tion system  ;  and  even  a  statute  might  be  reversed  with  the  advice  of 
the  bishop. 

5707.  Have  you  any  desire  to  have  the  statutes  altered  ? — There  are 
one  or  two  points  on  which  I  should  like  alterations  to  be  made. 

5708.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  body  of  governors  is  a  body 
that  would  be  most  likely  to  deal  best  with  the  statutes,  or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  men  from  outside  Birmingham 
to  take  part  in  it  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  non-local 
element  on  the  board. 

5709.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Is  your  recollection  clear  that  the  governors 
make  the  statutes  ?  Does  not  the  bishop  make  the  statutes  ? — No,  the 
governors  make  the  statutes  ;  they  are  submitted  to  the  bishop  for  his 
advice. 

5710.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage '  even 
to  the  school  to  have  a  non-local  element  among  the  governors  ?^ — Cer- 
tainly. I  think  that  the  body  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  is  liable 
to  local  pressure,  which  may  often  be  unwisely  exerted  and  teiid  to 
divert  the  governors  from  some  salutary  but  unpopular  measure.  T 
think  a  non-local  element  would  escape  that  danger. 

5711.  (Lord  Taunton.)  To  be  a  governor,  is  it  necessary  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  think  not,  certainly  not  by  Act 
of  Parliament 

5712.  Is  it  principally  the  case  that  they  are  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — They  are. 

5713.  Is  any  political  party  exclusively  represented  in  the  governors? 
—I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  case. 

5714.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Would  it  be  desirable  to  connect  the 
school  through  the  appointment  of  governors  with  the  corporation  ? — 
It  might  silence  objections  ;  but  as  regards  the  government  of  the 
school,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  which  is  likely  to  accrue  from  such 
a'  course. 

5715.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  school  was  before  the 

Mm  2 
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Bev.  C.  Evans,  present  scheme  was  drawn  up  ? — It  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  ;  the 

•3^-4.         school  was  hardly  felt  in  the  town. 
30th ^irises       5716.  Was  the  present  scheme  introduced  in  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 

.  '  borough's  time  ? — ^It  was.     It  partly  came  into  action  in  his  time,  and 

partly  in  ihat  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's. 

5717.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  any  school  that  there  should  be  free  admission  without 
competition  ? — ^Not  as  a  general  rule.  I  think  the  loss  is  often  greater 
than  the  gain  from  such  a  course.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  there 
are  people  in  such  pecuniary  circumstances  as  that  free  admission  is  a 
very  great  boon  to  them, 

5718.  Are  you  not  apprehensive  that  giving  education  for  nothing 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  people  ? — Cer- 
tainly in  a  large  community  like  that  of  Birmingham. 

5719.  Should  you  prefer  the  payment  for  education,  and  make  free 
admissions  the  exception  ? — Certainly. 

5720.  In  enumerating  the  subjects  taught  in  the  upper  school,  I  do 
not  think  you  made  any  allusion  to  science  ;  is  science  taught  ? — Yes, 
it  is  ;  I  forgot  that. 

5721.  What  subjects  of  science  ? — At  present  chemistiy  is  taught  in 
regular  lessons  and  lectures  ;  mechanics  and  other  branches  of  natural 
scieince  are  taught  in  turn. 

5722.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  branch  schools  of 
which  you  spoke  (I  think  you  said  there  were  eight),  in  what  way  do 
they  work  into  the  great  central  school  ? — They  were  not  instituted  as 
feeders  to  the  central  school ;  but  to  provide  a  different  grade  of  educa- 
tion for  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  head  master,  however,  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  transferring  promising  boys  from  these  schools  to 
the  grammar  school,  and  within  the  last  few  months  a  former  member 
of  the  school,  who  was  thus  transferred,  has  been  elected  to  an  open 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  after  gaining  a  first  class. 

5723.  They  are  not  under  the  same  roof  as  the  central  school  ? — 
They  are  scattered  about  the  town  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  population. 

5724.  Do  you  appoint  the  masters  of  those  schools,  or  are  they 
appointed  by  the  governors  ? — ^They  are  appointed  by  the  governors. 

5725.  Are  the  head  masters  of  those  branch  schools  University 
men  ? — "No,  none  of  them  are  University  men  ;  they  are  mostly  certi- 
ficated masters. 

5726.  What  is  the  average  number  of  the  children  of  those  schools  ? 
->In  the  eight  schools  there  are  1,100  children,  about  135  at  each 
school. 

5727.  In  your  own  school  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  mingling 
of  different  social  elements  ? — Almost  all  grades,  from  the  veiy  highest 
in  Birmingham  to  the  lowest. 

5728.  Do  boys  play  together  as  well  as  study  together  ? — There  is 
vei'y  little  playing  within  the  precincts  of  the  school. 

5729.  There  is  not  much  playground  perhaps  ? — ^Tes,  there  is  a 
considerable  space,  but  the  boys  only  assemble  there  for  a  few  minutes 
before  school ;  the  moment  school  is  over  they  are  glad  enough  to  get 
away. 

5730.  Do  you  find  any  practical  difficulty  in  working  the  school 
from,  the  fact  of  those  different  social  elements  existing  ? — None  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  society  in  Birmingham  generally 
that  there  is  this  blending  of  classes. 

5731.  Do  any  proportion  of  the  boys  who  are  admitted  come  from 
National  schools  ?  —  Yes,  a  considerable  number  from  the  National 
schools. 
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5732.  Do  you  consider,  as  a  rule,  that  they  have  been  well  taught  Rev.  C.  Evans, 
in  elementary  subjects,  such   as  reading,   -writing,   and  elementary         M.A. 

arithmetic  ? — Very  few  boys  come  to  me  well  taught  in  reading,  writing,         

and  arithmetic;  some  of  the  National  schools  at  Birmingham  are,  I  30t" May  1865. 
believe,  very  good  indeed ;  but  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  the  elite  from  those 

schools. 

5733.  Why  not  ? — It  is  a  mere  haphazard  what  boys  I  get.  Under 
the  present  system  of  admission  by  nomination  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  boy  comes  at  14  who  is  barely  able  to  read  and  write. 

5734.  Is  the  school  commenced  or  concluded  with  prayer? — Yes, 
except  that  on  a  half-holiday  we  do  not  conclude  with  prayer. 

5735.  What  prayers  ai-e  used  ? — Selections  from  the  Liturgy,  with  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  founder. 

5736.  With  the  exception  of  Jews,  are  all  the  other  boys  expected 
to  attend  prayers  ? — If  any  conscientious  objections  were  raised  by  a 
parent,  the  boy  would  not  be  forced  to  attend  ;  no  objections  are  raised, 
and  they  do  attend. 

5737.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  No  objection  has  ever  been  raised  ? — No, 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

5738.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  If  only  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  I 
suppose  you  consider  it  of  importance  that  all  should  attend  prayers  ? 
—Yes. 

5739.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Are  there  not  religious  services  and 
lessons  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

5740.  Do  the  boys  generally  attend  ? — No,  the  attendance  is  very 
small  ;  it  is  optional. 

5741.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  your 
school  ? — Very  few,  not  more  than  two  or  three  altogether  ;  the  atten- 
dance on  Sundays  is  small,  not  from  the  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  instruction,  but  from  the  distance  of  the  boys'  homes  from  school ; 
it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  for  one  hour's 
lesson. 

5742.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
conscientious  difiSculties  obstruct  their  attendance  on  Sundays  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

5743.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  There  are  a  good  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
Bii-mingham,  are  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many. 

5744.  Where  are  they  educated  ;  in  special  schools  ? — In  their  own 
schools. 

5745.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Have  you  periods  during  the  week  iu  which  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  ? — The  first  lesson  on  Monday 
morning  is  always  a  lesson  in  Scripture.  There  is  no  other  fixed  time  ;. 
the  time  varies. 

5746.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  of  any  different  religious  denominations 
absent  themselves  from  that,  or  do  they  all  attend  ? — They  all  attend. 

5747.  Except  Jews  ? — Yes,  the  Jews  always  attend,  except  at  the 
New  Testament  lessons. 

5748.  When  you  said  you  would  recommend  a  very  general  admis- 
sion of  boys  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations,  would  you 
apply  that,  if  possible,  to  all  admissions  by  competition  to  any  school — 
the  central  school  for  instance  ? — I  should  propose  to  admit  boys  to  the 
freedom  of  the  school  only  by  competition'. 

5749.  Do  you  think  from'  the  early  age  at  which  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted there  might  be  some  boys  who  would  never  obtain  admission  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  vcevictis. 

5750.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  apply  the  competition  to  the 
lowest  class  of  schools,  the  elementary  schools  ? — ^Partially  ;  but  it  is  not 
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Bev,  C.  Evans,  of  SO  great,  importance  ;  the  range  of  age  of  the  scholars  in  the  ele- 

■W-^.         mentary  schools  is  so  narrow  that  less  evil  results  practically  from  boys 

TL  waiting  for  a  nomination  there. 

30th  May  1865.        gy^^     ^j^^   ^j^^^^  g^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^j^^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^    ^^^^    of 

them  are  admitted,  is  a  very  early  period  at  which  to  affect  permanently 
a  boy's  fortune  in  life,  is  it  not  ? — ^It  would  not  be  permanently  affecte^A: 
he  would  have  other  opportunities  of  competing.  You  will  recollect 
that  I  was  proposing  thg,t  the  school  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
that  such  additional  boys  should  be  admitted  on  .payment  of  a  veigci 
reasonable  fee,  only  4?.  a  year;  it  will  then  be  competent  for  them  to  be 
drafted  off  from  the  paying  department  into  the  free  department  of  the 
school  by  competition. 

5752.  Then^  you  would  not  confine  the  admissions  to  competition  ?— 
No,  not  in  the  paying  department. 

5753.  The  master  is  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  is  properly 
uncontrolled  in  the  management  of  the  school;  can  he  be  dismissed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governors  ? — With  the  approbation  in  writing  of  the 
visitor. 

5754.  For  cause,  or  without  cause  assigned  ? — ^For  cause  assigned. 

5755.  I  do  not  ask  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  Birmingham 
school,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  making  the  masters  subject  to  dismissal  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governing  body  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  of  dismissing 
him  on  grave  grounds  given  in  writing. 

5756.  But  without  grounds  which  are  capable  of  definition,  sup- 
posing he  is  a  man  of  high  character,  but  perfectly  unsuccessful  as  a 
master  ? — ^I  think  it  would  he  a  dangerous  power  to  give  to  the 
trustees  ;  a  school  might  be  unsuccessful  for  a  few  years,  from  causes 
independent  of  the  master,  and  yet  weather  the  storm. 

5757.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Suppose  a  master  were  an  excellent  man 
and  a  learned  man,  but  showed  an  obvious  inaptitude  for  teaching  ; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  a  case  like  that  to  give  a  power 
of  dismissal  to  the  trustees  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  desirable  ;  I  think  that 
the  loss  to  the  school  during  that  man's  incompetent  reign  might  be 
serious  certainly  ;  but  it  would  be  small  as  compared  with  the  loss  which 
might  ensue  from  placing  the  head  master  in  a  subordinate  position  at 
the  mercy  of  caprice  or  prejudice. 

5758.  (Mr.  Erie.)  If  unfortunately  any  successor  of  yours  should 
show  an  unexpected  inaptitude  for  teaching,  and  the  Birmingham' 
school  should  be  comparatively  deserted,  do  you  think  that  during  the 
definite  period  of  that  master's  life  the  school  should  be  kept  inopera- 
tive ? — That  is  an  extreme  case.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  great  school  like  that  would  depend  so  entirely  upon  one 
man  ;  it  would  go  on  in  spite  of  him  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

5759.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  a  small  school,  an  ordinary 
grammar  school,  the  whole  success  of  the  school  might  depend  on  the 
fitness  of  the  masteir  for  teaching  ;  do  you  think  in  that  case  it  would 
or  would  not  be  right  to  give  the  trustees  the  power  of  dismissal  in 
an  extreme  case  ? — ^It  would  be  so  very  difficult  for  the  trustees  to 
judge  of  the  master's  fitness,  that  I  think  the  danger  would  be  very 
great  if  you  subjected  the  head  master  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
trustees. 

5760.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  think,  they  might  exercise  the  powQft 
under  some  control  or  under  some  visitorial  power  ? — Yes  ;  but  without 
such  control  the  power  of  dismissal  might  sometimes  be  exercised  under 
some  temporary  local  pressure.     For  instance,  one   or  two  cases '.Qf 
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severity  of  the  head  master  in  dealing  with  boys  might  create  a  very  Hev.  C.^vqns  , 
strong  feeling  against  him,  and  he  might  be  dismissed  on  a  false  issue.  M^^- 

5761.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it   would  be  a  mischief  to       ,  

give  that  power  of  absolute  dismissal  with  an  appeal  to  a  visitor  ? — I  ^""'^ayisps^ 
think  not,  with  an  appeal  to  a  visitor  ;  that  is  all  the  head  master  copld      ' 
require. 

5762.  {Mr,  Erie.)  Still  do  you  answer  the  question  with  reference 
to  the  dismissal  without  an  assigned  cause  ? — I  think  cause  should 
always  be  assigned  in  writing. 

5763.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  many  assistant  masters  are  there  con- 
nected with  this  school  ? — Twenty-two. 

5764.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  your  own  emoluments 
are  ? — About  IfiOOl.  a  year. 

5765.  Is  that  a  fixed  sum  paid  without  any  reference  to  the  number 
of  pupils  ? — ^No,  it  depends  on  capitation  fees  ;  practically  it  is  nearly 
fixed,  because  the  school  is  always  full ;  if  the  school  were  to  decUne, 
my  income  would  decline. 

5766.  It  is  so  much  a  head  ? — Yes,  the  capitation  fees  are  graduated  j 
for  boys  in  my  own  class,  I  receive  61.  a  yeai" ;  for  boys  in  the  second 
master's  class,  5/.  a  year ;  for  the  rest  of  the  classical  school,  3/.  a  year  ; 
and  for  boys  in  the  English  school,  1/.  a  year. 

5767.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  22  masters  are  all  in  the  school  in 
New  Street  ?— Yes. 

.5768.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  proportion  of  masters  is  that  to  the 
number  of  boys  ?— That  number  includes  writing  masters  and  modern 
language  masters.  The  average  number  of  boys  in  a  class  is  17  ;  many 
of  the  masters  have  two  classes. 

5769.  What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  assistant  masters  ? — The 
second  master  receives  650/.  a  year. 

5770.  How  is  that  made  up  ? — For  the  future  it  will  be  500Z.  a  year 
fixed,  and  150Z.  as  an  allowance  for  a  house. 

5771.  He  has  not  a  house  ? — No,  he  had  till  lately.  The  house 
lately  occupied  by  the  second  master  has  just  been  converted  into  class 
rooms. 

5772.  Have  you  a  house  yourself? — Yes,  house  rent  and  taxes  free. 

5773.  How  are  the  other  masters  paid  ? — The  head  master's  assis- 
tant receives  300Z.  a  year  ;  the  mathematical  master  receives  250/. 
a  year  ;  the  senior  master  in  the  English  school,  250/.  a  year  ;  and  the 
rest,  200/.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  modern  languages  and  writing 
masters,  who  receive  150/.  a  year. 

5774.  Are  these  fixed  payments  ? — Fixed  payments. 

5775.  They  have  no  houses  ? — ^No. 

5776.  Are  you  able  for  these  sums  to  obtain  competent  persons  to 
assist  you  ? — We  have  been  very  fortunate  ;  the  average  standard  of 
the  assistant  master  is  very  good,  far  better  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  obtain  ;  but  I  think  every  year  there  will  be  greater  difiiculty 
in  obtaining  good  men  for  such  sums. 

5777.  Are  they  chiefly  clergymen,  or  not  ? — One  half  of  them  are 
ordained. 

5778.  Nothing  is  obligatory  on  that  point  ? — No  ;  but  they  must  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

5779.  All  the  masters  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
— Yes,  except  the  foreign  language  masters. 

5780.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Is  that  by  statute  or  by  custom  ?— By  custom. 

5781.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  expended 
in  teaching  power,  and  what  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  teaching  power 
expended  on  the  boys  per  head  ? — The  total  sum  paid  for  teaching  in 
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Jtev.  C.  Evans,  the  grammar  school  is  5,950/.  for  500  boys,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12/.  a 
M.A.         head.     In  the  elementary  schools  the  total  sum  paid  for  teaching  and 
30th  Mar  1865  'Supervision  is  2,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  21.  a  head. 

L—   '      5782.  {Lord  Taupton.)  I  think  you  have   stated   that   elementary 

schools  are  a  part  of  your  system  ? — Yes. 

5783.  How  many  hoys  are  there  in  them  ? — 570,  I  think,  at  the 
present  moment. 

5784.  Of  what  ages  are  those  boys  ? — The  average  age  is  eleven 
years  and  two  months. 

5785.  Are  those  boys  of  a  lower  class  of  life  than  the  boys  in  the 
upper  schools,  or  not  ? — In  two  of  the  schools  they  are  of  a  considerably 
lower  class,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  those  schools  are  situated  ;  in  all  the  other  schools  one  half  of 
the  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  are  quite  equal,  socially,  to  the 
lower  half  in  they  grammar  school ;  they  come  from  the  same  grade. 

•  5786.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  in  those  elementary  schools  ? — The  Holy  Scripture,  English 
history,  grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  girls' 
school  sewing  and  knitting.  In  one  of  the  schools  I  have,  within  the 
last  two  years,  introduced  the  study  of  Latin  as  an  experiment.  The 
results  have  been  so  beneficial,  that  I  think  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  Latin  introduced  into  all  the  schools. 

5787.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Down  to  the  lowest  ? — Down  to  the  lowest. 
The  school  into  which  I  introduced  Latin  was  by  no  means  the  fore- 
most in  English  grammar  or  in  arithmetic  in  the  competitive  exami- 
nations, which  are  very  searching,  and  which  are  held  twice  a  year  in 
these  schools.  Since  I  introduced  Latin  the  school  has  gone  ahead  in 
every  subject,  though  the  time  they  now  devote  to  English  grammar 
is  considerably  less  than  it  was.  In  that  subject  in  particular  they 
beat  all  the  other  schools. 

5788.  What  competitive  examinations  are  you  referring  to  ? — The 
schools  are  pitted  one  against  the  other  in  the  annual  examination. 

5789.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Did  you  find  any  feeling  one  way  or  another 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  who  sent  their  boys  to  this  school  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  Latin  ? — Tes,  at  first ;  some  one  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  moment  it  was  done,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  newspaper 
complaining  of  it,  and  caused  one  or  two  complaints  to  be  made  by  the 
parents,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  their  sons  should  not  learn  Latin. 
I  instructed  the  master  of  the  school  to  excuse  any  boy  Latin  whose 
parents  really  wished  it,  but  to  make  a  poi^it  of  seeing  the  parents,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  the  probable  advantage  of  learning  Latin.  In  no 
case  has  the  parent  persisted  in  disallowing  his  son  to  learn  Latin,  and 
some  of  the  parents  at  the  other  schools  are  anxious  for  it. 

5790.  Did  you  find  that  the  boys  themselves  took  to  the  introduction 
of  Latin,  or  that  they  disliked  it  ? — They  like  it  exceedingly,  and  have 
even  petitioned  the  master  to  give  them  lessons  out  of  school  hours. 
Now  that  the  competitive  examinations  have  been  introduced  for 
adinission  into  the  grammar  school,  Latin  is  more  than  ever  valued. 
In  the  two  examinations  which  I  have  held,  on  the  first  occasion  the 
first  three  boys  came  from  this  elementary  school,  beating  the  whole  of 
the  town.  In  the  last  examination  two  out  of  three  came  from  this 
school,  and  the  third  from  another  school. 

6791 .  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  novelty  in  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — ^Perhaps,  but  there  is  a  practical  result  in  the 
improvement  of  the  boys. 

5792.  As  to  the  feeling  of  the  boys  about  it,  do  you  think  they  take 
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to  it  as  a  new   thing  ? — They   thought   it   rather  grander   to  leai-n  Rev.  C.  Evans, 
Latin.  M.A. 

5793.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Did  they  work  with  more   diligence  in  con-        

,  sequence  of  thinking  it  grander,  do  you  think  ? — Yes  j  their  wits  were  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^^^« 
sharpened  altogether. 

5794.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  give  any  premium  to  Latin,  in  the 
way  of  letting  it  count  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  a  good  deal, 
or  do  you  mean  that  they  succeed  in  the  competitive  examination  from 
their  wits  having  been  sharpened  by  their  learning  Latin  ? — The 
amount  of  Latin  they  brought  was  hardly  appreciable ;  they  did  not 
know  enough  to  count  much  in  the  examination,  but  they  were  im- 
proved in  other  respects.  They  gained  their  place  by  their  arithmetic 
and  their  English,  not  by  their  Latin. 

5795.  Out  of  the  four  elementary  schools,  as  I  understand,  you  have 
only  introduced  Latin  into  one  ? — Only  one. 

5796.  Do  you  look  forward  to  introducing  it  into  the  three  other 
schools  ? — I  hope  so,  but  it  is  illegal  at  present ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
get  an  alteration  in  the  statute.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  these  schools. 

5797.  What  do  ycu  believe  the  feeling  of  the  governors  to  be  on  the 
point  ? — They  do  not  think  it  desirable. 

5798.  Are  there  girls  in  these  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  530  or  540 
at  the  present  moment.  Each  of  the  elementary  schools  consists  of 
two  large  rooms,  with  class  rooms  attached.  One  large  room  is  for 
boys  the  other  for  girls,  so  that  they  are  kept  quite  distinct,  but  they 
are  under  the  same  roof. 

5799.  Are  there  girls  in  your  other  schools  besides  ? — No,  not  in 
the  central  school. 

5800.  Was  the  foundation  originally  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  ? — No  ; 
it  was  a  liberal  interpretation  put  upon  the  original  charter  about  30 
or  40  years  ago. 

5801.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  carried  further  than  it  can  be  in  these  elementary 
schools,  and  if  there  were  classes  for  girls  corresponding  to  the  classes 
for  boys  of  a  higher  description  ? — The  education  at  present  given  in 
the  girls'  schools  is  exceedingly  good,  and  I  think  it  is  carried  far 
enough.  In  the  list  of  subjects  which  I  gave  just  now,  as  taught  at 
those  schools,  I  did  not  mention  French,  which  does  not  form  a  part  of 
the  regular  course,  but  several  mistresses  are  able  to  teach  French, 
and  have  a  special  French  class.  The  girls  are  allowed  to  stay  on  till 
16  or  17,  and  receive  a  very  good  education  indeed  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

5802.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  to  the  girls  in  those  elementary 
schools  ? — The  principal  subjects  are  Scripture  and  English.  Many 
girls,  for  instance,  can  say  two  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  by 
heart,  and  would  be  able  to  parse  a  very  intricate  sentence,  and  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  etymology  of  the  language.  They  learn  French, 
drawing,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  a  very  strong  point 
in  these  schools. 

5803.  So  that  the  girls'  schools  can  hardly  be  called  elementary 
schools  merely  ;  they  are  complete  schools  for  the  education  of  the  girls  ? 
— They  are  for  girls  in  that  class  of  life.  They  are  quite  fit  to  go  out 
as  governesses  into  tradesmen's  families. 

5804.  You  do  not  attempt  to  teach  them  Latin  at  all  ? — Not  at 
all. 

5805.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  objectionable  to  do  so  ? — I  think  the 
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fkv.-:S..JS:nM0,  results  would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  I  should  have  a  diflScuUy  in  getting 

M.A..         mistresses  able  to  teach  Latin.  .'n.Kiyl 

3QthriSyl865.      5806.  You  teach  French  ?: — Yes.     Several  of  the  mistresses  are  able 

•  ■  _^'  - '^        '  to  teach  French,  but  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  regular  course  ;  it  has 

been  lately  introduced  into  these  schools. 

5807.  Do  you  teach  the  physical  sciences  in  the  gHa'  school  at  a\\.  J, — 
Not  at  aU  :  drawing  is  taught. 

.    5808.  You  do  not  teach  algebra  or  mathematics  ? — ^No. 
.5809.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Have  you  physical  science  in  the  uppe'ir 
school  ?-^In  the  grammar  school  we  have. 

5810.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  mathematics  at  all  introduced  into  these 
elementary  schools  ? — They  have  learnt  the  first  book  of  Euclid  for  a 
half  year,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  keep  that  up.  The  boys 
leave  the  schools  at  such  an  early  age  that  we  are  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  arithmetic.  The  demand  for  youthful  labour  is  so 
great  in  Birmingham,  that  it  is  very  difficult .  to  get  a  boy  tio  stay  at 
school  after  12. 

6811.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  ever  teach  practical  geometry  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing  ? — Yes,  it  is  taught,  but  not  regularly  ;  it  is  a 
voluntary  subject  of  study. 

5812.  In  the  lower  school,  I  mean  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  taught  in 
the  lower  school  to  my  knowledge. 

5813.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  not  music  taught  either  to  the  boys  or  girls 
in  these  elementary  classes  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

5814.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Taking  the  central  school  in  New  Street, 
and  beginning  with  the  lower  school,  what  is  your  system  of  instructioo 
there  ? — The  lower  school  is  intended  as  a  common  feeder  to  the  two 
upper  departments,  to  the  classical  and  to  the  English,  department.  ..It 
is  the  stem  of  the  Y.  In  the  lowest  classes  they  learn  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  English,  spelling,  and  grammar,  history,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  The  lowest  class  in  the  school  is  called  the  tiiird 
class.  In  the  third  class  they  learn  what  I  have  just  mentioned.  In 
the  two  upper  classes  they  learn  a  little  Latin,  with  the  difierent  other 
subjects. 

5815.  (Lord  I^ytlelton.)  What  book  do  you  use  for  teaching  them 
English  grammar  ? — Morell's  grammar. 

5816.  (Dr.  Temple.)  How  does  this  differ  from  the  elementary 
schools,  because  the  subjects  seem  very  much  the  same  ? — They  are 
almost  entirely  the  same,  except  that  Latin  is  taught  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  school. 

5817.  Then  if  you  introduce  Latin  into  the  elementary  schools,  it 
would  be  precisely  the  same  instruction  ? — Exactly. 

5818.  How  would  it  be  determined  which  department  a  boy  should 
go  into  ? — The  governors  exercise  no  judgment  in  the  matter,  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  parents. 

5819.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  fact  it  would  be  nearly  the  same  course 
of  education  for  rather  a  wider  range  of  society  ? — Yes. 

5820.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — No  ;  as 
far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
the  most  useful  for  practical  life  at  an  early  age. 

5821.  .Coming  to  the  point  where  the  schools  diverge  into  two 
branches,  the  English  and  the  classical,  what  determines  the  choice  of 
a  boy  going  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  ;  is  it  the  option  of  the  parent  ? 
— The  fancy  of  the  parent. 

5822.  Which  branch  is  generally  preferred  by  the  parents  ? — I  think 
that  the  English  school  has  lately  been  the  more  popular  of  the  two. 
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5823.  Do  they  learn  Latin  at  all  in  the  English  school  ? — Yes,  they  Bev.  C.  Evang, 
l^earn  Latin  throughout  the  English  school.  M.A. 

;   5824.  What  is  the  main  distinction  between  the  studies  in  those  two        

branches  ? — No  Greek  is  taught  in  the  English  school ;  more  time  is.  ^^^  May.1865, 
given  to  French,  German,   and  arithmetic,  and  they  learn  chemistry.  ~~ 

The  chemistry  has  been  a  great  attraction  to  the  people  in  the  tpr^n; 
.  5825.  I  suppose  those  youths  who  are  intended  for  commercial  an<J 
manufacturing  life  generally  do  prefer  the  English  branch  ? — They  did 
decidedly  till  lately,  but  I  think  that  now  parents  are  pretty  equally 
divided.  I  think  they  would  just  as  soon  have  a  boy  in  the  classical 
department  as  in  the  English  department. 

5826.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  numbers  being  nearly  equal,  would 
show  that  the  taste  of  the  parents  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  ? — No,  that  is  not  a  proof,  because  they  might  be  driven  into  the 
classical  school  by  want  of  vacancies  in  the  English  department.  Both 
schools  are  always  full. 

5827.  {Lord  Taunton.^  In  point  of  fact,  in  your  opinion  either  of 
those  branches  forms  a  very  good  education  for  a  lad  intended  to  go 
into  trade  afterwards  ? — Yes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  age 
of  16  certainly  the  classical  school  gives  the  better  training. 

5828.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  late  do  they  generally  stay  ? — ^I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  has  been  and  there  is  going  on  a  steady  decline 
in  the  average  age  of  the  boys  who  stay  at  the  school.  The  majority 
leave  at  15  years  of  age.  The  demand  for  youthful  labour  is  very 
great  in  Birmingham  ;  and  with  many  parents  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate remuneration  for  the  labour  of  their  sons  outweighs  all  educa- 
tional considerations  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
an  almost  entire  extinction  of  higher  education  in  such  a  town  as  Bir- 
mingham, unless  some  great  change  be  made  in  the  mode  of  educating 
boys. 

-5829.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  boys  who  leave  you,  and  who  are  engaged  in  active 
occupations,  do  carry  on  their  studies  afterwards  ? — Very  few  dp  so. 

5830.  In  the  classical  school  is  chemistry  or  any  other  science  of  that 
description  taught  at  all  ? — During  the  last  half  year  lectures  have 
been  given  in  natural  science  ;  about  40  boys  are  required  to  attend 
those  lectures,  and  to  write  out  copious  notes.  Their  note  books  are 
examined,  and  they  are  examined  every  quarter  in  the  subjects  of  those 
lectures.  Chemistry  or  natural  science  does  not  yet  form  a  regular 
lesson  in  this  school,  but  I  hope  it  will  grow  into  that  soon. 

5831.  Do  you  believe  that  this  division  of  studies  into  two  branches 
is  advantageous,  or  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  uniform  system, 
that  both  branches  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
fact  be  united  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  a  very  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Till  I  went  to  Birmingham  I  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two,  but  1  am  now 
very  doubtful  indeed  as  to  the  expediency  even  of  dropping  Greek  in 
the  English  school.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  gain  anything  at  all  by 
having  dropped  it. 

■5832.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  boy  intenaed  for 
trade,  and  likely  to  leave  you  at  an  early  age,  to  make  Greek  a  com- 
pulsory study  in  all  cases  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that;  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  advantage  of  dropping  it.  I  think  one 
great  advantage  of  retaining  Greek  would  be  this,  that  in  case  a  boy 
had  made  a  mistake  in  going  into  the  English  department,  and  showed, 
after  all,  some  decided  genius  for  classics,  he  could  be  drafted  into  the 
classical  side,  and  go  to  the  University  without  any  very  great  detri- 
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JRev.  C.  Evans,  ment ;  he  would  not  have  the  drawback  of  having  to  begin  Greek  at 

-™'-^-         14  or  15.     I  do  not  think  that  the  instruction  which  a  boy  has  received, 

30th  Mav  1865   ^^1  '^^  English  grammar,  in  the  details  of  geography,  and  the  additional 

'  arithmetic  which  he  has  got  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  lesson,  are  tantamount 

to  the  loss  of  this  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  hereafter. 

5833.  Do  you  think  that  that  chance  which  would  probably  apply  to 
but  a  very  few  boys  would  be  a  justification  of  obliging  them  all  to  learn 
Greek  ? — I  ought  to  have  added  that  the  necessity  of  mastering  even 
the  beginnings  of  the  rudiments  of  Greek,  and  the  power  of  application 
thus  obtained,  would,  I  believe,  be  a  greater  gain  to  the  boy  than  the 
having  loaded  his  memory  with  details  of  geography  and  history  which 
he  will  forget  in  six  months. 

5834.  Do  you  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  Greek  and  Latin  in 
point  of  its  usefulness  to  boys  generally  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  Latin  certainly 
ia  the  more  useful.  If  we  had  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  dead  language, 
I  should  prefer  Latin,  but  Greek  is  now  entering  very  widely  into 
scientific  nomenclature,  and  may  be  useful  to  many  men  in  practical 
life. 

5835.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Your  argument  is,  from  the  present  state 
of  things  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  what  the  Universities  require ; 
but  has  it  occuiTed  to  you  that  mastering  the  elements  of  Greek  is  of 
value  for  boys  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  and  the  hard  labour  required 
for  it  ;  as  a  mental  training  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  discipline 
which  the  learning  of  Greek  involves  is  of  greater  value  to  the  boy 
than  the  acquisition  of  certain  popular  facts. 

5836.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  .any  exhibitions  connected  with 
your  school  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  10  foundation  exhibitions  of  50/.  a"  year 
for  either  University. 

5837.  Are  they  purely  classical  ? — Entirely  classical. 

5838.  Are  they  given  by  competition? — By  competition,  with  a 
preference  to  the  sous  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  manor  of 
Birmingham. 

5839.  In  what  way  is  that  preference  applied  ? — ^If  the  son  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  or  manor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  is 
fit  to  go  to  college,  he  can  claim  the  exhibition  over  the  head  of  a 
first-rate  scholar,  although  a  foundationer,  and  perhaps  residing  nearer 
the  school,  within  the  borough,  but  outside  the  parish. 

5840.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  distinction  ? — ^No.  The  exhi- 
bitions ought,  I  think,  to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  foundationers. 

5841.  Who  are  the  examiners  ? — Four  examiners  from  the  Univer- 
sities, three  of  them  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  one  by  the  head 
master. 

5842.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  those  exhibitions  should  be 
given  for  merit  in  classical  knowledge  alone,  or  do  you  think  that  a 
large  range  of  examination  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  the  present 
system  which  limits  the  exhibitions  to  classics  is  very  injurious  to  the 
school.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  mathematical  ele- 
ment at  any  rate,  in  the  examination  for  exhibitions  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
also  desirable  to  have  a  reserved  power  of  giving  a  special  mathe- 
matical exhibition  occasionally. 

5843.  Do  any  number  of  your  boys,  except  those  who  obtain  exhibi- 
tions, go  to  the  Universities  ? — There  are  two  and  three  exhibitions 
alternately  every  year.  On  the  average  we  have  about  four  boys  a 
year  going  to  the  Universities. 

5844.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  did  it  happen  that  mathematics  were 
entirely  excluded  ? — In  the  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, incorporated  in  the  Act  of  1831,  the  exhibitions  were  restricted  to 
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classical  learning.    I  do  not  know  who  I'ecommended  such  limitation.  Heu.  C.  Evans 
It  works  vei-y  badly  indeed  for  the  school.  M.A. 

5845.  {Lord   Taunton.)  Greek  is  probably  one  of  the  subjects  of         

examination  ?— Greek  and  Latin.  30th  May  1865. 

5846.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Have  any  steps  ever  been  taken  to  alter  that 
arrangement  ? — Attempts  have  been  made  for  two  years  and  a  half 
to  get  some  alteration  made,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  present  system. 

5847.  Can  you  explain  what  that  rests  upon  ? — I  cannot,  unless  it 
be  from  the  fear  that  the  due  ascendancy  of  classics  will  be  imperilled 
by  allowing  ever  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  examination  marks  to 
mathematics.  The  present  system  works  in  this  way, — the  moment 
a  boy  enters  into  competition  for  the  exhibitions,  he  is  tempted  to  drop 
his  mathematics.  In  fact  we  offer  a  premium  of  50/.. a  year  for  the 
neglect  of  mathematics,  so  that  the  mathematical  master  has  to  drive  the 
boys.  We  can,  of  course,  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  school,  but 
all  voluntary  work  is  out  of  the  question.  It  acts  very  detrimentally 
even  on  classics,  for  I  am  obliged,  in  consequence  of  this  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  to  give  more  time  to  mathematical  instruction  in 
school  than  I  otherwise  should  do. 

5848.  {Lord  Taunton.)  There  are  no  other  exhibitions  given  by 
private  persons  in  Birmingham,  are  there  ? — We  share  exhibitions  with 
the  school  of  Haverfordwest  under  the  Milward  bequest  of  50/.  a  year. 
One  falls  vacant  about  every  three  years. 

5849.  Is  that  for  classics  only  ? — It  is  so  given.  I  think  that  legally 
it  should  be  given  for  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  school,  but 
practically  it  is  always  assigned  in  the  same  way  as  the  foundation 
exhibitions.  There  is  a  Lench  exhibition  of  15/.  a  year,  for  mathematics 
only,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

5850.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  said  that  you  saw  considerable  danger 
of  the  higher  range  of  education  being  altogether  neglected  hereafter, 
unless  some  great  change  could  be  introduced  into  the  methods  of 
teaching ;  could  you  go  into  any  particulars  on  that  point  ? — I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  competitive  admission  to  the  school ;  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  that.  If  no  change  be  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  school, 
I  should  propose  that  three- fourths  of  the  present  boys,  at  any  rate, 
should  be  admitted  by  competition  ;  while  for  the  remaining  one-fourth 
a  higher  standard  of  attainment  should  be  enforced  for  admission. 
They  are  now  obliged  simply  to  read  and  write  English.  I  should  re- 
quire more  of  them,  and  should  graduate  the  standard  according  to  age, 
and  impose  a  limit  to  admission  by  nomination  at  14.  I  mentioned  just 
now  that  cases  were  not  uncommon  of  boys  of  14  and  15,  I  have  had 
them  at  16,  coming  to  me  scarcely  able  to  write  their  own  names. 
Within  the  last  fortnight  a  boy  of  1 4  was  unable  to  tell  me  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  of  France,  or  of  Spain ;  was  unable  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
a  single  river  in  England,  or  the  name  of  a  single  sovereign  of  England, 
except  Charles  I.  ;  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin.  The  son  of  wealthy 
and  respectable  parents,  who  had  been,  unconsciously,  abusing  this 
nomination  system.  I  should  propose  that  small  scholarships  tenable 
at  school  should  be  instituted  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the  five  shillings 
or  six  shillings  a  week  which  merchants  offer  young  boys  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  too  great  an  inducement  for  many  parents  to  resist.  The 
immediate  gain  of  the  five  shillings  or  the  six  shillings  a  week  carries 
away  our  most  promising  boys  at  15.  I  think  if  small  scholarships  of 
10/.  a  year  were  tenable  at  school,  they  would  serve  to  show  parents 
that  literature  has  its  money  value,  and  they  would  be  induced  to"  let 
their  sons  stay. 
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Hev.C.  Evans,      5851.  You  would  have  a  large  number  of  those  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

M.A.         J  jjQpe  to  try  the  experiment  on  a   small   scale  next  year.     I  have 

30th  Mavi865   ^'"^^'^J  received  information  from  parents  which  leads  me  to  think  it 

'  will  be  a  great  success.     The  next  change  I  should  propose  would  be, 

night  classes  in   connexion  with  the   school,   to  enable   the  former 

members'of  the  school  to  carry  on  their  education. 

5852.  Have  you  nothing  of  that  kind  now  ? — Nothing.  It  would  be 
a  further  improvement  to  increase  the  number  of  the  school  so  as  to 
ensure  greater  competition  in  the  classical  department.  At  present  it 
consists  of  about  200  boys,  but  four-fifths  of  them  are  below  15  years 
of  age.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  school  with  boys  of  proper  attainments.  With  a  school  of 
1,000  boys  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  better  classical  department.  In 
brief,  I  propose, — 1.  Competitive  admissions.  2.  School  scholarships. 
3.  Evening  classes.     4.  An  increase  of  numbers. 

5853.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Could  not  the  funds  of  the  school, 
which  you  say  are  likely  to  increase,  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
professors  to  enable  boys  who  leave  school  early  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tion afterwards  ? — Certainly,  but  I  think  these  night  classes  might  be 
made  almost  self-supporting.  Boys  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  a  fee  ; 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  any  great  increase  of  the  school 
funds  to  institute  night  classes. 

5854.  You  want  some  large  institution  in  all  large  towns  of  the 
character  of  the  mechanics'  institutions,  which  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  college  for  the  middle  classes,  where  you  might  have  first-rate 
professors,  who  are  not  always  changing  ? — Yes. 

6855.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  young  men  after  the  age  of  16  carrying  on  earnest  study  ? — ^I 
am  sure  we  should  get  a  large  number  of  them,  with  a  considerable 
esprit  de  corps.  We  should  have  an  advantage  which  few  institutions 
in  the  country  possess  of  having  educated  these  young  men  from  the 
beginning.     There  would  be  no  break  in  their  education. 

5856.  Such  an  institution,  if  well  conducted,  would  in  your  opinion, 
then,  also  react  favourably  on  your  school  ? — Certainly. 

5857.  Do  you  contemplate,  in  connexion  with  those  suggestions, 
considerable  receipts  in  the  form  of  school  fees  ? — Yes,  at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  charity  should  do  something. 

6858.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  so  important  a  school  your  under 
masters  are  very  insufficiently  paid,  and  that  they  are  also  paid  at  fixed 
rates  which  are  not  progressive  ? — The  salaries  average  200/.  a  year, 
and  are  not  progressive. 

5859.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  arrangement  ? — No  ;  it  is  very 
desirable  to  hold  out  some  encouragement. 

5860.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  several  of  your  subordi- 
nate masters  should  be  able  to  marry  ? — Certainly,  and  be  allowed  to 
take  boarders.  Living  as  they  do,  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  they 
would  have  a  chance  of  getting  them. 

5861.  Where  do  the  higher  classes  of  Birmingham  send  their  boys  ? 
. — To  the  school.     Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  feel  the  superior 

attractions  of  boarding  schools  in  the  country,  but  many  send  them  to 
King  Edward's  school. 

5862.  My  question  was  with  reference  to  those  who  do  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  sending  their  boys  away  to  boarding  schools  elsewhere  ? 
—There  is  a  proprietary  school,  which  educates  about  100  boys. 

5863.  Have  you  sent  in  any  boys  for  the  local  examinations  ?— 
Veiy  few  go  now  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  at  all  to  do  so. 

5864.  Do  you  discourage  their  going  in,  or  do  you  encourage  it  ?•— 
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I  am  perfectly  neutral.     I  have  had  only  one  application  since  I  have  llev.  C.  JEvam, 
been  at  the  school.  ^■■^■ 

5865.  I  believe  boys  do  go  in  from  Dr.  Badham's  proprietary  school  ?      .  ~ — 
—Last  year  I  think  there  were  none.  30th  May  1865. 

•  5866.  Could  you  give  any  reason  why  the  interest  in  those  exami- 
nations, which  at  one  time  was  considerable  in  Birmingham,  has  fallen 
off? — I  think  when  they  were  first  started  the  people  took  them  up 
as  a  novelty.  Many  boys  went  in  from  both  departments  of  King 
Edward's  school,  but  the  practice  was  found  to  work  badly  in  the 
classical  department,  and  to  interfere  very  much  with  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  the  Universities. 

5867.  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  the  nature  of  the 
mischief  was  ? — ^It  carried  boys  off  from  their  regular  Latin  and  Greek 
studies,  and  interfered  with  the  system  of  the  school. 

5868.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  mean  the  preliminary  examinations  ? 
— May  I  ask  what  the  preliminary  subjects  are  ? 

5869.  They  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  English  gram- 
mar, including  the  analysis  of  sentences,  English  history,  and  geo- 
graphy ? — A  large  number  of  our  boys  would,  I  hope,  be  able  to  pass 
in  such  subjects  without  much  preparation. 

5870.  Can  you  say  in  the  case  you  referred  to  in  what  way  they  were 
drawn  away  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ? — I  imagine  that  they 
were  tempted  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  some  special  subjects  which 
did  not  form  part,  or  only  a  subordinate  part,  of  the  school  curriculum. 
There  was  also  a  feeling  among  the  upper  boys  that  no  very  great 
credit  attached  to  passing  the  examination,  and  that  a  boy  in  the  clas- 
sical school  had  not  gained  anything  by  it. 

5871.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  According  to  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
adapted  for  a  somewhat  lower  class  ? — ^A  school  which  took  pride  in 
its  achievements  at  the  Universities  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
ambitious  of  distinctions  in  the  local  examinations. 

5872.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Have  you  ever  sent  boys  to  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — They  go  occasionally, 
about  once  in  three  years. 

5873.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  want  of  success  is 
solely  due  to  the  inconvenience  to  the  school  caused  by  the  examina- 
tions ? — It  is  not  want  of  success,  but  it  is  want  of  numbers  to  go  in  ; 
we  do  not  send  in  any  candidates.  We  do  not  send  in  candidates 
because  the  parents  do  not  express  any  wish  for  their  sons  to  enter  the 
competition.  They  do  not  care  about  it,  not  seeing  what  practical  good 
results  from  obtaining  a  certificate  or  an  A.A.  in  those  examinations. 
They  find  that  a  recommendation  from  the  head  master  of  King  Ed- 
ward's school  is  a  more  valuable  passport  into  a  merchant's  office  than 
the  distinction  of  A.A. 

5874.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that  whereas  these  examinations 
have  been  found  very  useful  in  parts  of  the  countiy  where  there  is  no 
recognized  standard  of  education,  the  institution  of  King  Edward's 
school,  and  the  subordinate  schools,  does  in  fact  furnish  a  standard  of 
education  ? — Exactly. 

5875.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  ever  allow  boys  to  pass  from  the 
English  school  to  the  classical  school,  and  vice  versa  ? — ^Yes,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  head  master. 

5876.  Do  you  find  that  in  that  way  you  are  able  to  give  boys  an 
education  adapted  to  special  cases  ? — ^A  boy  might  show  a  special 
aptitude  for  classics  or  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  by 
being  drafted  into  the  classical  school  he  would  have  free  play  for 
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Bev.  C.  Evans,  Such  aptitude,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  special  professional 

M.A.        education. 
„  ,   ~     ",     .       5877.  I  mean  "  special"  for  the  boy,  not  "special"  for  his  profession  ? 
3°^^^;^««- -We  do  do  that. 

5878.  Do  these  transfers  take  place  often  ? — Yes,  about  twelve  a 
year. 

5879.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  a  positive  gain  to  a  boy  sometimes  to 
give  up  the  classics,  to  some  degree,  and  take  to  natural  science,  or 
chemistry,  or  English,  and  sometimes  vice  versa  ? — ^I  know  very  iew 
instances  where  the  transfer  from  the  classical  to  the  English  school 
has  been  attended  with  much  advantage  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
several  cases  in  which  a  transfer  from  the  English  to  the  classical  school 
has  been  a  great  gain. 

5880.  Did  you  always  entertain  the  notion  that  with  the  great 
majority  of  boys  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  a  transfer  ?^ 
No.  When  I  was  at  Rugby  I  was  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  for  boys  to  drop  a  portion  of  their  classics. 
I  still  adhere  to  that  opinion.  I  was  then  dealing  with  boys  of  an  ad- 
vanced age — ^upwards  of  16.  I  have  very  few  such  boys  to  deal  with 
now.  Most  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer  consist  of  boys  of  14  years 
of  age  ;  to  them  I  think  it  is  no  gain  at  all  to  drop  classics. 

5881.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  school  in  any 
way  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  studied  in  it,  or  have  you  gone 
as  far  in  that  direction  as  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  wise  to  go  ? — ^I 
think  if  we  widen  the  curriculum  at  all,  we  shall  simply  dilute  what 
we  now  teach. 

5882.  And  therefore  it  would  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  ? — Yes. 

5883.  You  are  quite  satisfied,  for  instance,  with  teaching  chemistry, 
and  not  going  much  beyond  it  in  natural  science  ? — I  think  one  subject 
in  natural  science  should  always  be  kept  going  in  the  school. 

5884.  Then  one  you  think  is  sufficient  ? — Yes  ;  considering  the 
early  age  at  which  boys  leave  us. 

5885.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  That  would  apply  to  all  the  boys  ? — Yes,  in 
the  classical  school  as  well  as  in  the  English  school. 

5886.  Do  you  teach  it  throughout  the  school  ? — ^No,  not  in  the  very 
lowest  part. 

5887.  {Dr.  Temple.)  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  would  you 
speak  of  your  classical  school,  or  of  your  English  school,  or  of  some- 
thing between  the  two,  as  the  kind  of  school  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  in  country  towns  generally  ? — I 
think  if  you  can  ensure  good  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the 
elements  of  English  history  and  geography,  the  best  staple  of  educa- 
tion you  can  give  is  the  classics.  I  should  not  wish  for  an  intermediate 
school. 

5888.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Did  I  understand  that  the  science  subjects  were 
more  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  school  than  of  the  classical  school  ? 
— Yes,  they  give  five  or  six  hours  a  week  in  the  English  school  to 
science.  At  -the  present  moment  we  only  give  one  hour  a  week  of 
regular  lesson  to  science  in  the  classical  school. 

5889.  Is  that  greater  amount  of  science  thus  introduced  into  the 
English  school  suggested  by  the  direct  utility  of  science  studies,  or 
with  a  view  to  find  any  substitute  for  classics  in  the  intellectual  culture 
which  science  studies  are  capable  of  affording  ? — ^It  was  adopted  rather 
as  a  tentative  measure  ;  we  had  had  very  little  experience  of  the  effects 
of  scientific  instruction  as  a  training  of  the  mind  when  science  was 
first  introduced  into  King  Edward's  school.     The  results  have  proved. 
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I  think,  that  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  means  of  culture.     It  was  adopted  liev.  C.  Evans, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  an  intellectual  culture.  M.A. 

5390.  Would  you  value  the  intellectual  training  derived  from  the  oq,]^  ^[7     ,--r 
science  studies  as  ancillaiy  to  classical  studies,  or,  as  in  certain  cases,  ^      ''' 

taking  the  place  of  them  ? — I  think  that  after  boys  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  and  have  had  a  good  classical  training,  so  far  as  the  gram- 
mar goes,  that  on  their  failing  to  show  any  aptitude  for  pursuing  the 
highei'  branches  of  classics,  the  substitution  of  science  for  classics  would 
be  most  valuable  ;  but  up  to  the  age  of  16  I  should  regard  them 
rather  as  subordinate  and  ancillary  to  classical  studies  than  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  them.  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  16  boys  could  bo  worked 
on  any  one  subject  with  greater  advantage  than  on  language. 

5891.  How  is  instruction  in  science  communicated  ;  is  it  by  occasional 
masters,  or  by  means  of  regular  masters  ? — By  regular  masters.  The  head 
master  in  the  English  school  is  responsible  for  the  scientific  instruction. 

5892.  Take  chemistry  ;  is  the  instruction  in  that  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter ? — Yes.  Every  boy  has  an  apparatus  of  his  own  ;  he  has  the 
means  of  analyzing  on  the  premises.  Most  of  them  have  an  apparatus 
at  home,  where  they  carry  on  their  analysis  as  supplementary  to  the 
school  work.     There  is  a  practical  laboratory  at  the  school. 

5893.  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  more  than  the  study  of  the  mere 
facts  of  science  ;  that  it  is  also  the  study  of  principles  and  modes  of 
reasoning  involved  in  scientific  study  ? — ^As  far  as  regards  chemistry 
it  is. 

5894.  Have  you  any  periodical  examination  of  the  whole  of  your 
school  ? — There  are  two  examinations,  one  at  Midsummer  conducted 
by  four  examiners  from  the  Universities,  and  another  at  Christmas, 
conducted  by  the  masters. 

5895.  That  is  an  examination  of  every  boy,  whether  in  the  classical 
or  the  English  school  in  New  Street  ? — Of  every  boy  in  every  branch 
of  study. 

5896.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  enforcing 
an  inspection  of  endowed  schools  with  a  view  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  given  in  them  ? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

5897.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  good  assistant  masters  ?— 
No,  none  at  all.  The  reputation  of  the  school  has  attracted  men  of  a 
calibre  greater  than  you  could  have  supposed  would  have  been 
attracted  by  the  amount  of  salary. 

5898.  Have  you  had  your  attention  at  all  drawn  to  a  proposition  for 
the  certification  and  registration  of  schoolmasters  ? — No. 

5899.  {Rev.  A,  W.  Tliorold.)  At  what  age  or  at  what  period  in 
their  school  life  do  you  recommend  the  commencement  of  the  study  of 
physical  science  for  boys  ? — ^It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  age, 
but,  looking  at  the  requirements  of  my  own  school,  I  think  they  might 
very  well  begin  at  13,  taking  the  average  attainments  of  boys. 

5900.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  recommend  it  as  much  for  boys 
entering  a  merchant's  office  as  for  those  entering  a  learned  profession  ? 
—Yes,  as  regards  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  as  regards 
the  special  wants  of  the  merchant's  office,  science  is  likely  to  be  of  very 
little  service  at  all  in  Birmingham  ;  all  that  the  merchants  of  Bir- 
mingham require  is  a  good  hand  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

5901.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  extent  to  which  boys  keep 
up  the  study  of  science  after  they  leave  school  ? — I  have  a  little  expe- 
rience of  it ;  very  few  of  them  do  carry  it  on  afterwards. 

5902.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  impression  which  the  boys  them- 
selves appear  to  have  as  to  its  usefulness  for  themselves,  apart  fromi 
their    feeling  it  to  be  a  kind  of  diversion  from  severer   study  ? — \ 

11643.  Nn 
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Bev.  C.Evans,  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  feeling  very  prevalent  that  no 
M.A.         instruction  is  of  much  direct  use  beyond  writing   and  the  elements 

80th  ^~l  865  °^  arithmetic.  Within  the  last  three  days  I  was  met  by  one  of 
^  ■  the  most  promising  pupils  we  ever  had  in  the  English  school, 
who  entered  one  of  the  first  mercantile  offices  in  Birmingham. 
He  said  to  me  that  if  he  had  been  educated  simply  at  the  National 
school  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  would  have  been  just  as  useful 
s  clerk  to  his  master  as  he  was  with  his  good  education.  This 
boy  could  write  a  very  good  letter  in  German  and  French ;  an 
admirable  English  essay ;  he  was  a  very  good  mathematician,  and  a 
fair  chemist.  It  appeared  to  him  that  his  education,  so  far  as  his 
prospects  in  life  were  concerned,  was  thrown  away.  No  doubt  he 
made  a  mistake  ;  he  does  not  look  far  enough  ;  but  they  see  just  what 
is  before  them.  That  is  the  general  view  not  only  of  the  boys,  but  of 
their  parents  in  Birmingham. 

5903.  {Lord  Lyttelttyn.)  Do  you  think  the  boy  you  mentioned  had 
no  sense  of  the  advantage  to  himself  of  these  attainments  in  the  way 
of  recreation,  and  for  spending  his  leisure  time  ? — Undoubtedly,  he 
feels  that  keenly.     I  was  speaking  rather  of  its  pecuniary  value. 

5904.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  The  point  of  my  question  was  this  : 
how  far  the  boys  themselves,  while  they  are  at  school,  feel  the  study 
of  physical  science  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  or  interest  to  enter 
into  it  heartily,  and  not  merely  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  play,  Or 
something  to  be  laughed  at  ? — They  look  upon  it  very  earnestly  indeed. 
When  you  used  the  word  important,  I  thought  you  meant  pecuniary 
value.  They  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  it  as  they  do  to  any 
other  branch  of  study  ;  indeed  greater  importance  in  the  English 
school. 

5905.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  parents  on  the  whole  rather  dis- 
courage the  taking  up  of  physical  science  in  the  school  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  so.     I  think  it  is  more  attractive  to  them,  perhaps,  than  any  other 

.  subject  of  instruction,  except  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  but  for  all  that 
they  do  not  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  it,  and  they  do  not  care  much 
for  it. 

5906.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  plan  for  informing  the  public 
mind  as  to  what  a  really  sound  and  practical  education  for  their  children 
is  ?  You  spoke  of  so  much  ignorance  in  parents  as  to  what  their 
children  ought  to  be  taught  ? — ^I  mentioned  just,  now  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  tenable  at  schools.  I  think  that  would  come  homo  at  once 
to  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  people  at  Birmingham,  if  they  saw 
that  their  boys  learning  had  earned  for  them  10/.  a  year. 

5907.  {Mr.  Erie.)  You  have  no  exhibitions  tenable  elsewhere  than 
at  the  University  ? — No. 

5908.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  found  exhi- 
bitions which  should  be  assigned  for  general  proficiency,  and  which  should 
be  tenable  elsewhere  at  any  place  ? — ^I  think  that  if  we  could  found 
our  night  classes,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  institute  some  pecuniary 
reward  for  the  more  advanced  stage  of  study  to  which  we  might  hope 
that  our  pupils  would  then  attain  ;  but,  looking  at  the  early  age  at 
which  most  of  our  boys  leave  us,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  well  deserve 
a  valuable  exhibition. 

5909.  An  exhibition  tenable,  for  instance,  by  a  civil  engineer,  that 
might  very  well  be  used  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  most  valuable. 

5910.  Would  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  boys  to  remain  at  the 
school  ? — Certainly. 

691  ] .  And  to  extend  their  general  proficiency  ? — Yes. 

5912.  The  foundation  of  such  exhibitions  as  that  you  think  would 
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be  very  beneficial  to  the  school  ? — Undoubtedly;  just  as  they  have  Seo.  C.Evam 
been  at  the  commercial  school  at  Bedford.  M^ 

5913.  That    would    be    well    deserving   the    considei-ation   of   the  ,   ,  Tl — 
governors  of  the  school  as  their  income  increases  ? — Certainly.  30th  May  1865. 

5914.  Or  as  they  can  acquire  funds  from  capitation  fees,  or  payments 
from  the  scholars  generally  ? — Certainly. 

5915.  Do  many  boys  belonging  to  families  who  are  not  previously 
resident  in  Birmingham  come  to  the  school  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

5916.  Are  they  lodging  with  families  in  Birmingham  ? — No,  they 
come  with  their  parents. 

5917.  Invariably  is  that  necessary  ? — It  is  necessary. 

5918.  The  masters  are  not  able  to  receive  any  very  great  number  of 
boarders  ? — The  head  master  may  take  18  ;  the  second  master  may 
receive  12 ;  but  there  are  at  the  present  moment  only  10  boarders 
altogether. 

5919.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
girls'  school  is  appreciated  in  Birmingham  ? — Very  much  so  indeed. 
The  education  given  at  the  elementary  schools  is  very  greatly  valued. 

5920.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  education 
for  girls  in  that  rank  of  life  ? — Yes. 

5921.  Generally  speaking  the  education  of  young  women  is  very  defi- 
cient in  that  class  of  society  ? — ^It  is. 

5922.  Do  you  believe  that  if  any  scheme  were  adopted  for  the  more 
general  usefulness  of  the  grammar  schools  of  England,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  not  to  exclude  girls  from  the  benefit  of  such  a  system  ? 
— It  would  be  very  desirable  to  include  them,  I  think. 

5923.  There  is  a  great  want  of  good  girls'  schools  ? — ^I  think  so. 

5924.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  that  which  yon 
are  aware  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  Commission,  the  desirable- 
ness and  possibility  of  remodelling  and  improving  the  system  of 
endowments  with  regard  to  schools  in  this  country  ? — ^I  have. 

5925.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  any  views  you  may 
entertain  upon  that  subject  ? — It  is  probably  well  known  that  many 
of  those  small  endowed  schools  are  at  the  present  time  compara- 
tively wasted.  They  are  obliged  to  give  an  education  which  is  not 
valued  nor  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  population.  An 
obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  alter  the  curriculum 
of  education,  and  force  those  endowed  schools  to  give  a  sound  English 
education,  including  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
objection  might  be  made  to  this  course,  that  it  would  shut  the  door  of  the 
Universities  and  of  advancement  in  life  against  an  embryo  scholar,  a 
possible  Archbishop  or  Lord  Chancellor,  so  that  in  legislating  for  the  mass 
the  exceptional  cases  would  be  disregarded.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  if  educational  districts  were  formed  throughout  England,  with 
some  great  existing  school  as  a  centre,  and  if  a  common  fund  were 
formed  for  each  district  by  a  subscription  fi-om  the  endowed  school  pro- 
portioned to  its  endowment,  and  to  the  number  of  paying  scholars  in 
each  school  proportioned  to  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  this  fund 
might  be  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  promising  boys  to  be  drafted 
from  the  small  schools  to  great  centi'e  schools,  such  as  Shrewsbury  or 
Kugby,  such  boys  to  be  selected  by  examination  to  be  conducted  by  a 
district  board,  of  which  the  head  master  of  the  central  school  should  be 
chairman.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  in  this  way  we  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  provide  for  or  improve  the  education  for  the  masses,  very  often 
convert  a  small  endowed  grammar  school  into  a  great  agricultural 
school,  a  boarding  school  for  farmers,  and  yet  not  exclude,  say,  the  poor 
clergyman's  son,  who  might  be  a  great  classical  scholar  or  mathemati- 
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Rev.  C.  Evans,  cian,  from  taking  his  chance  at  the  Universities.     Such  a  proposal,  of 
M.A.         course,  is  made  in  the  hope  that  the  authorities  of  the  great  schools 
,  ~  would  meet  it  halfway,  and  admit  such  boys  (and  I  think  they  would  be 

^^  ■  willing  to  admit  them  for  the  credit  they  would  probably  do  the  school), 
at  a  somewhat  lower  rate,  waiving  the  school  fees,  say,  and  admitting 
them  simply  on  payment  for  the  board.  One  dilficulty,  of  course,  sug- 
gests itself,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  exhibitions,  in  case  those  grammar 
schools  have  exhibitions  at  the  Universities.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
unfair  for  such  exhibitions  to  be  given  to  a  boy  who  has  been  drafted 
from  some  other  school,  say  to  Rugby,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four 
years  ;  or,  as  an  alternative  measure,  that  such  exhibition  should  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  a  promising  boy  at  a  great  school  where  he 
"would  have  all  the  advantage  of  a  good  training,  and  what  is  of  more 
value,  good  competition.  Another  objection  to  the  course  I  have  mentioned 
is  that,  at  these  endowed  schools  thus  remodelled,  Greek  would  not  be 
taught,  and  such  boys  when  drafted  to  Rugby  or  Shrewsbury  would 
find  themselves  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  would  enter  the  great  school  at 
a  disadvantage.  It  would  very  often  be  injurious  to  a  boy  to  commence 
at  the  bottom  of  such  a  school  as  Rugby  at  14  years  of  age.  Much 
must  be  left  to  the  discernment  and  good  sense  of  the  master  of  the 
endowed  school  to  give  a  promising  boy  opportunities  of  learning  Greek 
in  his  spare  hours ;  and  if  the  boy  is  young  enough,  he  might  be  sent  to 
a  good  classical  preparatory  school  as  an  intermediate  step  before  going 
to  the  central  school.  I  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  on  this 
matter,  and  should  be  glad  to  lay  it  in  writing  before  the  Commission. 
{See  Appendix.) 

5926.  Is  there  anything  else  w^hich  you  wish  to-say ? — Nothing,  except 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  Commission  has  any  question  or  obvious 
objection  to  raise  to  this  scheme,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

5927.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Do  you  propose  to  discontinue  the  endowed 
school  in  its  present  local  position  for  instance  ? — No. 

5928.  We  have  had  a  witness  here  who  made  some  suggestions  of 
the  same  character,  though  not  so  complete  ;  for  instance,  he  mentioned 
the  school  at  Oswestry,  and  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  central 
school.  I  would  ask  you,  would  you,  for  instance,  discontinue  the 
school  at  Oswestry  ? — No. 

5929.  Would  you  reduce  the  character  of  its  instruction  ? — That 
would  depend,  I  should  say,  on  what  number  of  boys  it  had  then 
receiving  a  classical  education.  If  for  every  boy  receiving  a  classical 
education  it  had  10  others  receiving  a  commercial  education,  I  should 
legislate  rather  for  the  mass,  and  alter  the  curriculum  there.  I  think 
it  far  more  advantageous  for  the  chance  scholar  from  Oswestry  to  go  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  would  have  competition,  than  to  drag  on  at 
Oswestry. 

5930.  Would  you  retain  the  school  in  its  present  position  ? — Yes, 
but  alter  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

5931.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  case  of  very  small  endowments,  in- 
sufficient to  keep  up  any  good  school  in  your  place,  would  you  contem 
plate  absorbing  them  in  the  general  system  ? — No.     I  should  hope  that 
by  altering  the  subjects  of  instruction  this  small  school  might  become 
a  thriving  school.     I  should  insist  upon  payment  from  all  the  scholars. 

5932.  Supposing  a  school  in  a  village,  with  an  endowment  of  10/.  or 
12/.  a  year  (which  now  is  generally  given,  I  believe,  to  the  National 
schools,  and  thrown  into  the  funds  there,  so  relieving  the  ratepayers 
and  taxpayers).  Would  you  propose  to  leave  that  as  it  is,  or  would 
you  merge  that  in  the  general  fund  for  the  promotion  of  middle-class 
education  ? — I  would  leave  it  as  it  is.     My  proposal  was,  that  there 
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should  only  be  a  subscription  pro  rata  to  the  endowment.     I  think  you  -Reu.  C.  Evans 
■would  find  that  it  would  not  come  to  more  than  2^  per  cent,  on  the         ■^-^• 
endowment.  ..j,  M^^igg- 

5933.  You  would  not  disturb  the  small  endowments  ? — Not  at  all.  ^^ 

5934.  I  think  it  was  suggested  that  the  small  endowments  might  be 
turned  into  local  exhibitions  for  the  parish  in  which  they  were  situated. 
You  do  not  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — Certainly  not,  because 
mines  might  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  village  might 
grow  into  a  town  50  years  hence,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  school. 

5935.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  means  of  conjecturing  what 
would  be  the  feeling  of  the  managers  of  these  small  endowed  schools 
throughout  the  country  as  to  this  plan  of  taxing  them  ? — I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  there  would  be  any  great  opposition  when  they  saw  a 
stagnant  school  converted  into  a  thriving  school ;  they  would  be  very 
glad  then  to  pay  their  small  quota. 

5936.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  from  the  vested  interests  of  some 
of  the  schoolmasters  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  would  be  affected.  If 
their  salary  is  to  depend  entirely  on  endowment,  they  possibly  might 
grumble,  but  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  the  popularising  of  the  edu- 
cation, the  attracting  a  large  number  of  paying  boys,  and  every  master 
finding  his  salary  increased. 

5937.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  so  as  to  ensure  an  active  and  intelligent  board 
of  management  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  that. 
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(See  Question  5925.) 

Pkoposed  Scheme  for  the  Smaller  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. 

Whereas  many  of  these  endowments  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
wasted  in  attempting  to  force  a  purely  classical  education  on  a  reluctant 
population,  it  is  proposed — 

1.  That  the  system  of  instruction  be  altered  so  as  to  give  a  sound 

training  for  practical  life  at  an  early  age. 

2.  That  the  following  subjects  be  taught : — 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Latin  and  English. 

French  (and  German,  if  required). 

Mathematics,  i.e.,  Euclid,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  logarithms, 

solution  of  triangles. 
History  and  geography. 
Physical  science. 
Drawing. 

3.  That  for  the  due  encouragement  of  such  promising  scholars  as  may 
by  the  above  change  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  means  of  preparing 
for  the  universities,  England  and  Wales  be  mapped  out  into  educational 
districts  to  be  hereafter  defined. 

4.  That  to  each  district  be  attached  one  or  more  great  existing 
schools  as  centres. 

5.  That  in  each  district  an  exhibition  fund  be  formed  by  an  annual 
subscription  from  the  smaller  endowed  schools. 
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Sev.  C.  Evans,      6.  That  this  subscription  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  endow- 
Jf~4.         ment  and  of  fees  derived  from  paying  scholars. 

~ —  7.  That  the  exhibition  fund  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  at  the 

^  central  school  of  such  promising  scholars  as  may  be  selected  from  the 

smaller  endowed  schools. 

8.  That  such  selection  be  made  after  a  competitive  examination  to  be 
h6ld  by  a  district  board  of  examiners. 

9.  That  such  examiners  be  appointed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
contributing  schools,  and  do  not  exceed  five  in  number. 

10.  That  after  the  selection  of  an  exhibitioner  it  be  competent  for 
him  to  enjoy  his  exhibition  at  an  intermediate  preparatory  school,  in 
the  event  of  it  being  undesirable  for  him  to  enter  the  central  school  at 
once. 

11.  That  the  exhibition  be  tenable  during  the  stay  of  the  holder  at 
the  preparatory  or  central  school. 

12.  That  existing  exhibitions  to  the  imiversity  from  the  smaller 
endowed  schools  be  applicable  as  exhibitions  to  the  central  school. 

13.  That  the  educational  districts  be  formed  thus  : — 


Counties. 


No.  of 
Endowed 
Schools. 


Central  School. 


Amonnt  of  Bndow- 
xnent  according; 

to  Report  of  Charity 
Gommissiouers 
(A.D.  181»-1837). 


UL 


IV. 


V. 


VL- 


VII. 


vm. 


IX.  < 


Northumberland 
Durham 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

Yorkshire     - 


Lancashire   - 

Lincoln 
Nottingham  - 
Derby 
Budand 

Cheshire 
Stafford 
Shropshire  - 
N.  Wales     - 

Hereford 

Worcester  - 

Monmouth  - 

Gloucester  - 

S.  Wales  - 

Warwick 
Leicester 
Northampton 

Huntingdon  - 
Cambridge  - 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Essex 
Hertford       - 

Oxford 
Berks 
Bucks 
Middlesex    - 


86 


102 


79 


^75 


ysi 


681 


-/ 


Durham 

York 
Leeds 
Sedberg    - 
Giggleswick 

Lancaster 
Manchester 

Uppingham 
Bepton     - 


Shrewsbury 


Cheltenham 


Eagby 
Birmingham 


Bury 

Ipswich    - 
Haileybury 


Eton 
Harrow 


6,800 


7,000  (?) 


7,200 


I         7,500 


5,300 
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x.< 


XI. 


Counties. 


Surrey 
Kent 
Sussex 
Hants 

Dorset 

Wilts 

Somerset 

Devon 

Cornwall 


No.  of 
Endo-wed 
Schools. 


Central  SchooL 


Tonbridge 

■Wellington 

Winchester 


Clifton      - 

Marlborough 

Sherborne 


Sev,  CKvansi 

Amount  of  Endow-  M.A.  ■ 

ment  according  __^ 

^^cJCll^e^S"^  30th  May  1865. 
(A.D.  1819-18S7).         


l         3,1 

}     " 


£ 

,000 


C.  E. 

William  Fkancis  Richakds,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

5938.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers  School  ? — Yes. 

5939.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  Pinner  ? — Yes. 

5940.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — 
Eight  years. 

5941.  How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — Since  1847. 

5942.  I  believe  you  have  been  head  master  of  the  National  Society's 
Central  School  at  Westminster  ? — Yes. 

5943.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Until  it  was  broken  up  ? — Yes,  after  I  left  it 
was  virtually  broken  up.  It  was  kept  open  until  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret's  and  St.  John's  made  arrangements  for  providing  for  their ' 
children.  The  school  had  been  closed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  established  for  some  time.  It  was  established  as  a  practising 
school  for  masters  in  training. 

5944.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  hold  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Government,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes.  Examined,  Christmas  1856.  Placed 
in  1st  class,  section  B.,  teachers  under  35  years  of  age. 

5945.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  school  with  which  you  are  now 
connected  ? — It  is  a  school  intended  for  the  orphans  and  necessitous 
children  of  commercial  travellers.     It  is  entirely  confined  to  that  class. 

5946.  It  is  not  merely  confined  to  orphans  ? — No  ;  perhaps  about 
one-tenth  of  the  children  are  the  children  of  fathers  who  are  inca- 
pacitated from  following  their  occupation  by  affliction  of  some  kind 
or  other. 

5947.  What  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  ? — We  hav« 
172  at  present;  106  boys  and  66  girls. 

5948.  How  are  the  children  admitted  into  the  school  ? — ^By  election ; 
they  are  elected  by  the  subscribers.  There  are  two  days  in  the  year  on 
which  candidates  for  admission  are  presented  to  the  subscribers,  and 
they  are  voted  for ;  those  who  get  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are 
admitted. 

5949.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  a  charity  school,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

5950.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  the  education  gratuitous  ? — Quite  gra- 
tuitous ;  the  children  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  free, 

5951.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  whole  number  are  fed  and  boarded  ?— 
Yes. 

5952.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  what  is  termed  a  proprietary  school,  or 
is  it  endowed  in  any  manner  ?i — The  income  of  the  school  exceeds  the 
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W.F. Richards,  expenditure,  and  therefore  during  the  time  it  has  been  established  the 
Eaq.  funds  have  accumulated.     At  present  I  think  the  trustees  hold  about 

M —  20,000/.     If  they  are  as  successful  for  the  future  as  they  are  now,  it 

SOth  May  1865.  ^^^^  ^^  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  really  be  an 
endowed  school. 

5953.  You  have  a  reserve  of  20,000/.  ? — Yes,  at  present  it  is  about 
that. 

5954.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  invested  ? — Yes. 

5955.  (Lord  Taunton.)  How  are  the  funds  derived  ? — ^By  subscrip- 
tions, legacies,  donations,  and  so  on  of  the  subscribers.  Perhaps  half 
are  commercial  travellers,  the  other  half  are  the  employers  of  com- 
mercial travellers,  or  persons  interested  in  them. 

5956.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  ? — ^I  think  the 
income  of  last  year  exceeded  7,000/. 

5957.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  land  freehold  ?— rEntirely  so. 

5958.  How  much  land  is  there  ? — About  30  acres  of  land  and  a 
building. 

5959.  Who  does  it  belong  to  ? — It  is  vested  in  trustees,  three  trustees, 
who  are  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

5960.  Under  an  ordinary  trust  deed  ? — Yes. 

5961.  It  is  not  incorporated  ? — No. 

5962.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  the  system  that  the  subscribers  have 
nominations  in  turn  ? — The  subscribers  are  allowed  to  nominate  at  any 
time,  and  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  candidates.  As  it 
belongs  to  a  class,  of  course  the  number  of  candidates  is  limited. 

5963.  Do  you  mean  that  the  boy  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  is  named  ? — Yes. 

5964.  They  are  not  individual  nominations  ? — ISo. 

5965.  {Rev.  A.  JV.  Thorold.)  When  you  said  "nominated,"  did  yon 
mean  voted  ? — A  child  has  to  be  lirst  nominated ;  some  governor  or 
subscriber  must  nominate  the  child  before  it  can  be  placed  before  the 
general  body  of  subscribers. 

5966.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? — ^The  lowest 
age  is  seven.  They  are  admitted  from  seven  to  12.  No  child  is 
admitted  after  12. 

5967.  How  late  do  they  stay  at  your  school  ? — Till  the  first  Mid- 
summer or  Christmas  after  they  reach  the  age  of  15,  so  that  from  15  to 
15^  may  be  considered  the  age  at  which  they  leave. 

5968.  What  is  the  kind  of  study  pursued  at  your  school  ? — ^It  is 
chiefly  what  is  called  in  these  days  a  commercial  education. 

5969.  What  does  that  comprise  ? — A  little  Latin,  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  arithmetic  of  all  kinds,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  mental  arithmetic,  algebra  to  a  limited  extent,  Euclid  (the  boys  have 
generally  gone  through  two  or  three  books  of  Euclid  before  they  leave), 
geography,  physical  geography  and  commercial  geography,  grammar, 
analysis  ;  in  fact  the  subjects  that  are  usually  taught  in  middle-class 
schools. 

5970.  Any  physical  science  ? — Not  to  any  extent. 

5971.  I  suppose  those  boys  are  generally  intended  for  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits  ? — They  are  ;  they  generally  get  into  houses  of  the 
same  class  as  those  that  their  fathers  were  in.  I  find  that  an  employer 
who  has  lost  a  commercial  traveller  is  frequently  willing  to  take]  the 
child  when  it  is  old  enough  ;  and  otherwise  it  is  almost  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  a  house  of  the  same  kind. 

5972.  {Lord  Lyttelto7t.)  Is  the  commercial  travellers'  class  a  dis- 
tinct class,  or  do  they  pass  in  and  out  of  it  from  other  occupations  ? 
—In  order  to  define  what  a  commercial  traveller  is,  in  the  case  of  our 
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schools  it  is  necessary  that  any  child  nominated  should  be  generally  of  a  W.F.Bichards, 
person  who  has  travelled  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  not  less  than  Esq. 

six  months  in  the  year,  otherwise  a  person  might  he  called  a  com-         

mercial  traveller  without  really  being  one.  30th  May  1865. 

5973.  They  are  a  distinct  class  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  distinct. 

5974.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  teach  book-keeping  ? — Yes. 

5975.  Do  you  think  that  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  education  of  a  boy 
of  that  class  ? — I  think  it  is  an  unimportant  subject,  because  when 
a  boy  leaves  a  school,  like  ours,  and  gets  into  a  house  of  business,  he 
is  sure  to  learn  hook -keeping  there.  If  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  is  able  to  write  sufficiently  well,  to  cast 
accounts,  and  so  on,  he  is  sure  to  be  put  into  such  a  department  of  the 
counting-house  that  he  would  gain  by  degrees  the  art  of  book-keeping. 

5976.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  spelling  ? — Yes. 

5977.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  learn,  is  it  ? — ^I  think  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  teaching  spelling  is  the  best,  by  columns  of  spelling 
and  by  constant  repetition  mixed  with  dictation,  and  other  exercises  of 
a  similar  kind.     We  find  no  difficulty  generally. 

5978.  I  think  you  said  three  trustees  manage  the  school  ? — Three 
trustees  hold  the  school  as  it  were,  it  is  their  property  ;  but  the  school 
is  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  36  members  elected  by  the  sub- 
scribers, and  the  36  members  of  the  board  select  from  their  own  body 
about  12,  who  are  called  a  '•  general  purposes  "  committee  ;  so  that  the 
management  of  the  school  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  this  committee. 

5979.  Do  they  appoint  the  master  ? — Yes. 

5980.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  master  and  with  his  management 
of  the  studies,  or  do  they  leave  him  pretty  much  to  himself  ? — They 
have  never  interfered  with  me  at  all  ;  of  course  they  take  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  doing  so. 

5981.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  often  do  they  meet  ? — Once  a  fortnight. 

5982.  What  do  they  do  when  they  meet  ? — They  receive  reports  and 
accounts  from  myself  and  from  the  secretary  ;  there  is  a  secretary  who 
has  offices  in  London.  Of  course  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  office  is  the  getting  together  of  the  money.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
an  office,  as  long  as  the  school  is  supported  in  any  degree  by  subscrip- 
tions or  donations.  There  is  an  office  where  circulars  are  sent  out, 
and  all  the  various  arrangements  for  getting  money  and  electing 
children. 

5983.  Is  the  greater  part  of  the  business  the  management  of  the 
finances  ? — ^Yes  ;  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  interfei'e  with  my 
duties,  or  at  least  to  prescribe  my  duties. 

5984.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Did  they  appoint  you  ? — Yes. 

5985.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  have  a  general  power  of  interference 
if  they  think  proper  ? — I  presume  they  have. 

5986.  Did  they  originally  lay  down  the  course  of  instruction  for  the 
school  ? — No,  I  found  a  very  diffijrent  scheme  of  instruction  existing 
when  I  went  there.    I  was  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  in  altering  it. 

5987.  Did  you  get  their  approval  for  altering  it  ? — ^I  reported  it  to 
them,  and  it  had  their  approval. 

5988.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Would  they  have  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  head  master  ? — Yes. 

5989.  Who  appoints  the  under  masters  ? — The  board  of  management 
also  ;  but  they  would  take  the  person  nominated  by  myself. 

5990.  Practically  you  find  no  incon%'enience  ? — ^None  whatever. 

5991.  (Dr.  Temple.)  I  understand  that  they  always  take  your 
appointment  ? — They  always  have  done  so. 

5992.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  consider  Latin  an  essential  part  of 
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W.F.RichanU,  the  education  of  boys  in  these  circumstances  ? — Not  perhaps  essential'; 

**•  we  make  French  a  much  stt-onger  subject  than  Latin  in  our  school. 

30th Mavises.      5993.  Is  Latin  compulsory  on  all  the  boys,  or  optional?  —  It  is 
'  compulsory. 

5994.  Do  you  teach  Greek  at  all  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

5995.  I  think  you  said  that  you  attach  importance  to  the  French 
language  ;  is  that  on  account  of  its  usefulness  as  a  language,  or  on 
account  of  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  ? — I  consider 
it  useful  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  also  extremely  useful  to  the  boys 
after  they  leave. 

5996.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Particularly  useful  to  boys  in  that  occupa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5997.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  they  leave  pretty  good  French  scholars  ? 
— They  do.  As  a  proof,  I  may  mention  that  I  sent  three  boys  to  the 
last  Cambridge  local  examination  ;  when  of  aU  the  candidates  there 
were  only  ten  distinguished  in  French,  and  two  of  them  were  boys  from 
my  school. 

5998.  {Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.)  Is  French  taught  by  a  French  master  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  tried  a  French  master  ;  I  have  a  very  excellent  English 
master  ;  he  is  an  excellent  teacher  of  French. 

5999.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  ever  teach  them  French  in  a 
technical  way  ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  language  of  trade,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  converse  with  a  French  tradesman  ? — No ;  our  elder  boys 
converse  a  little  in  French,  but  it  is  generally  a  grammatical  knowledge. 

6000.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  English  travellers  go  much  abroad  ? — 
I  think  they  do,  especially  in  some  trades.  I  think  the  class  of  persons 
employed  in  that  way  are  generally  called  buyers  ;  I  do  not  think  they 
exactly  belong  to  the  class  of  commercial  travellers. 

6001.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  that  class  come  to  you  ? — I  think 
not. 

6002.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  exhibitions  or  anything  of  that 
nature  attached  to  your  school  ? — We  have  nothing  at  present  of  that 
kind,  such  things  are  perhaps  in  contemplation  ;  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  members  of  our  board.  We  have  prizes,  and  one  or  two 
endowments  of  that  kind  ;  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  the  city,  happens  to  be  treasurer  of  the  school ;  he  has  established 
annual  prizes  of  about  lOZ.  ;  there  is  a  medal  also  given. 

6003.  You  have  a  girls'  school  as  well  as  a  boys'  school  ? — Yes. 

6004.  Of  course  of  the  same  class  ? — Precisely. 

6005.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  girls'  school? — The 
schools  are  taught  the  usual  English  subjects,  with  French,  but  no 
other  accomplishments  ;  there  are  none  of  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments in  a  ladies'  school,  no  music  or  dra,wing. 

6006.  You  teach  them  sewing,  probably  ? — Yes. 

6007.  Do  you  give  them  a  good  education  for  their  rank  in  life  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  very  useful  education  for 
girls  of  that  class. 

6008.  Do  you  believe  that  schools  of  this  description  are  quite  as 
necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys  ? — They  are  of  course,  because  girls  left 
as  orphans  would  be  likely  to  be  unprovided  for,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  boys.  We  have  generally  nearly  double  as  many  boys 
as  girla,  and  I  conclude  that  is  because  pai'ents  make  a  struggle  to  keep 
girls  at  home  inore  than  boys. 

6009.  Do  you  believe  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  education  for 
a  girl  at  a  very  small  cost  is  quite  as  great  as  the  difficulty  for  a  boy  in 
that  rank  of  society  ? — I  should  think  greater,  speaking  of  schools  of 
the  class  of  ours.     I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  really  good 
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education  in  a  middle-class  school  at  a  moderate  price  at  the  present  W.F.Richards, 
time.  ^*9- 

6010.  The  schools  that  do  exist  are  often  very  inefficient,  are  they         

not? — I  think  so;  they  are  frequently  taught  by  persons  who  have  30th  May  1866. 
been  obliged  to  do  something  from  force  of  circumstances. 

6011.  And  who  have  not  much  aptitude  for  tuition  ? — Without  much 
previous  training. 

6012.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  proper  assistant  masters  ? — 
I  have  not. 

6013-17.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  many  have  you  ? — Three  besides 
myself.  Our  governors  are  liberal  people,  and  I  think  if  you  pay 
liberally  you  generally  succeed  in  getting  the  right  sort  of  person. 

6018.  (T^ord  Taunton.)  How  do  you  manage  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious instruction  ? — Under  the  constitution  of  the  school  there  are  two 
catechisms  to  be  learnt  ;  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  are 
allowed  to  choose  on  admission  between  two  catechisms,  the  West- 
minster Catechism  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Church  Catechism. 

6019.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  English  parents  who  choose 
the  Westminster  Catechism  ? — I  find  that  dissenters  often  choose  it, 
perhaps  without  knowing  really  what  it  means  ;  they  think  it  perhaps 
something  different  from  the  Church,  and  therefore  suitable  for 
dissenters. 

6020.  {Lord  Tatinton.)  A.  boy  must  learn  one  of  those  two  cate- 
chisms ? — Yes.  The  Westminster  Catechism  is  a  very  excellent  cate- 
chism in  itself ;  there  is  very  little  to  object  to  in  it,  and  I  find  that 
one  of  my  assistants  willingly  undertakes  to  teach  the  boys  that 
catechism. 

6021.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Which  do  the  boys  prefer  ? — The  boys  prefer 
the  Church  Catechism  because  it  is  much  shorter  and  easier. 

6022.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  they  do  on  Sundays  ? — On  Sundays 
they  attend  the  parish  church  at  Pinner,  about  two  miles  off;  we  have 
a  place  there,  the  school  has  had  an  aisle  built  for  its  own  use. 

6023.  Do  all  the  boys  go  to  that  Church  ? — All  the  boys,  and  all  the 
girls. 

6024.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  obligatory  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
fundamenifi  rules  of  the  institation. 

6025.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  to  that  you  never  have  any  objections  ? 
—No. 

6026.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  boys  ' — ^No. 

6027.  (Ur.  Storrar.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  Unitarian  boys  ? — I  do 
not  think  we  have  ;  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  generally  what 
their  friends  are. 

6028.  They  never  come  as  professed  Unitarians  ? — No. 

6029.  How  much  money  was  expended  on  the  fabric  of  the  school  ? 
—About  30,000/. 

6030.  I  need  not  ask  whether  that  is  all  paid  off  ? — It  is. 

6031.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  How  was  that  raised  ? — It  was  raised 
by  a  special  effort,  by  subscription.     Additional  force  was  employed. 

6032.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  there  much  competition  for  admission  to  the 
school  ? — Being  confined  to  a  class,  the  numbers  are  limited.  I  find 
that  we  have  generally  about  double  the  number  of  applicants  that  we 
can  admit  on  each  occasion. 

6033.  Does  the  limitation  arise  from  an  insufficiency  of  funds  ? — The 
number  of  candidates  to  be  admitted  on  each  occasion  is  decided  by  the 
board  of  management. 

6034.  You  prefer  a  competition,  in  order  to  enhance  the  advantages  of 
the  school  ? — Yes,  they  ultimately  get  admitted,  because  those  who  fail 
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W-FMichards,  on  the  one  occasion,  have  their  votes  carried  on  to  the  next  occasion- 
^"9-         I  believe  there  has  never  been  an  instance  in  which  an  applicant  did  not 
30th  Mav  las'!  ''l*i'n**ely  obtain  admission. 

1__        6035.  {Eev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  I  suppose  the  building  is  fuU  ?— Quite 

full  at  present. 

6036.  Therefore  admission  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  building  ? — 
Yes.    I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  add  to  the  building  if  necessary. 

6037.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  object  of  this  is  to  limit  it  to  those  who 
are  really  necessitous  ? — ^Yes.  In  the  case  of  those  children  whose 
fathers  are  alive,  they  are  quite  incapacitated  from  following  their 
occupation. 

6038.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  So  that  in  a  large  sense,  all  may  be  considered 
as  necessitous  as  if  they  were  orphans  ? — Yes. 

6039.  (Mr.  Erie.)  How  long  do  they  remain  in  this  school  ? — ^TJp  to 
15  and  15^. 

6040.  Into  what  occupations  in  life  do  they  go  ? — They  generally  go 
into  corresponding  situations  to  their  fathers.  As  to  the  girls,  there  is 
some  diificulty  in  ascertaining  that  point ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  place 
girls  out.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  place  them  out,  although 
practically,  we  do  so  in  the  case  of  boys.  With  regard  to  the  girls,  they 
generally  pass  on  to  their  friends,  and  it  is  rarely  we  hear  much  more 
about  them. 

6041.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  place  boys  out  ? — Yes. 

6042.  How  do  you  do  that  ? — I  have  constantly  a  number  of  applica- 
tions, I  have  often  applications  six  months  in  advance  ;  for  instance,  all 
the  boys  who  leave  next  Midsummer  are  provided  for. 

6043.  A.re  they  in  the  same  line  as  their  fathers  ? — ^Frequently  so. 
I  have  an  application  now  for  next  Christmas  by  a  person  who  has 
had  boys  from  me,  and  who  wished  to  wait  tiU  Christmas  rather  than 
not  have  another. 

6044.  To  a  great  extent,  the  commercial  travellers'  class  is  an  here- 
ditary class  ? — Yes. 

6045.  But  you  also  send  them  into  clerkships  ? — Yes,  we  have 
several  in  banks  ;  two  or  three  in  the  London  and  Westminster  and 
other  banks. 

6046.  Do  you  think  many  of  those  rise  in  life  ?  Do  they  enter  a 
higher  line  of  life  than  their  fathers  ? — I  think  they  are  likely  to  do 
so  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  tliey  wLU  do  so.  I  know  several  who  are 
already  holding  very  good  positions. 

6047.  That  is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  education  they  have 
received  ? — Perhaps  so. 

6045.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  you  say  what  the  actual  expense  of 
each  child  is  ? — I  should  think  about  35/.  a  year.  That  does  not 
include  any  rent  for  the  building. 

6049.  How  much  of  that  should  you  say  covers  the  board,  apart  from 
the  staff  of  teachers  ? — First  of  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  deduct  a 
sum  for  office  expenses.  Of  course  the  machinery  for  raising  the  money 
is  considerable,  say  6/.  or  8Z.  a  year  on  each  child,  although  I  cannot 
speak  very  exactly.  If  I  had  thought  I  should  have  been  asked  the 
question,  I  should  have  been  prepared  with  it  exactly. 

6050.  Should  you  say,  on  a  rough  estimate,  that  the  board  of  the 
children  generally  costs  somewhere  about  20/.  a  year,  or  a  little  more  ? 
— ^With  clothing,  a  little  less,  I  should  think. 

6051.  What  food  do  you  give  them  for  that  ? — We  give  them  the 
very  best  plain  food.  I  have  been  in  boarding  schools  ;  I  was  in  one 
school  at  Woolwich,  where  the  terms  were  very  high,   120  guineas 
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a  year,  and  the  living  in  our  Echool  is  quite  equal  to  the  living  there.  W.F.Bichards, 
They  have  meat  every  day.  -Bs?. 

6052.  Would  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and       ,  r7~ 
tea  ?— For  breakfast,  about  half  milk  and  half  water,  a  cup  full  or  more  ^Qtn  May  1865. 
if  they  wish  to  have  it,  with  as  much  bread  and  butter  as  they  please. 

They  have  the  best  we  can  get. 

6053.  At  what  hour  ? — Eight  o'clock.  At  dinner,  which  is  at  one 
o'clock,  they  have  on  Sundays  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  and  potatoes, 
but  no  beer  ;  beer  is  only  given  to  those  children  who  are  ordered  to 
have  it  by  the  medical  officer.  On  Mondays,  there  are  roast  legs  of 
mutton,  vegetables,  and  bread,  and  so  on  during  the  week. 

6054.  Any  pudding  ? — On  the  days  on  which  they  have  cold  meat 
they  have  pudding.  On  Tuesdays  they  have  plain  pudding.  In  the 
summer  they  have  rhubarb  jam,  or  gooseberry  puddings,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  the  cold  roast  beef,  or  cold 
roast  mutton  left  from  the  previous  days. 

6055.  At  what  time  do  they  have  tea  ? — At  six  ;  the  tea  is  similar  to 
the  breakfast. 

6056.  Have  they  anything  afterwards,  before  they  go  to  bed  ? — No, 
unless  ordered  by  the  medical  officer. 

6057.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  find  they  grow  up  strong  without 
having  any  beer  ? — We  do  ;  I  daresay  there  are  25  children  in  the 
institution,  who  are  always  having  beer.  We  give  them  the  best 
stout,  Truman  and  Hanbury's  stout ;  they  are  delicate  children. 

6058.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Is  there  a  play-ground  attached  to  the 
school  ? — Yes,  there  are  excellent  grounds. 

6059.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  ever  meet  ? — ^At  prayers  and  meals  only. 

6060.  Not  at  other  times  ? — No. 

6061.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  national  school  system  and  what 
are  called  mixed  schools  ? — Quite  well. 

6062.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  system  could  be  carried  out, 
with  certain  restrictions,  in  what  are  called  middle-class  schools  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  it  could. 

6063.  Why  not  ? — I  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  the  boys  and 
girls  to  mix  together.  Even  in  our  own  schools,  where  great  care  and 
trouble  is  taken  to  keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  advance  towards  each  other. 

6064.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  of  sex  makes  it  more  objec- 
tionable in  the  classes  of  which  you  are  speaking  than  in  the  class  of 
peasants  generally  ? — I  think  in  the  class  to  which  our  children  belong, 
the  subjects  of  instruction  cannot  be  sufficiently  assimilated ;  more 
especially  I  think  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  be  mixed  together. 

6065.  {Dr.  StorrarJ)  Your  children  are  also  of  a  more  advanced  age 
than  the  children  of  the  national  schools  ? — Yes,  a  girl  of  15^  is  fre- 
quently quite  a  woman,  and  even  before  that. 

6066.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Do  they  leave  at  15  ? — Yes,  or  15^. 

6067.  Are  they  obliged  to  leave  then  ? — Tliey  are.  I  think  a  girl 
at  15-^  is  more  precocious  than  boys  at  that  age. 

6068.  Do  the  girls  ever  go  out  to  be  governesses  ? — I  have  known 
some  of  them  do  so. 

6069.  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  any  subsequent  training  after 
leaving  you  ? — Frequently  they  have  had  that.  They  have  gone  out  as 
articled  pupils. 

6070.  {A  Commissioner.)  Are  they  taught  the  pianoforte  in  your 
school  ? — We  have  no  regular  instruction,  but  we  have  two  pianos  in 
the  school  for  the  girls  to  use. 

6071.  How  can  they  play  if  they  are  not  taught  ? — Many  of  them 
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W.F.Richards,  are  admitted  with  some  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  there  is  a 
■Bs?.  sort  of  traditional  knowledge. 

,  rr     ■  6072.  Which  they  pick  up  themselves? — Yes.     The  boys  are  re- 

^^        •  gularly   instructed  in   music.     We   have  a  band-master  and  a  very 
excellent  brass  band. 

6073.  Do  the  boys  play  at  cricket  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  found  it  desirable 
to  introduce  all  sorts  of  amusements  of  that  kind.  The  boys  are  very 
mechanical.  They  make  models  of  all  sorts.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
discipline  of  the  school  depends  very  much  on  the  encouragement  of 
matters  of  that  kind. 

6074.  Is  there  any  place  where  they  can  bathe  or  be  taught  to 
swim  ? — No,  we  have  no  river.  I  think  it  is  desirable  in  schools  to 
encourage,  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  have  found  in  most  schools, 
mechanical  operations  and  amusements  of  various  kinds.  I  think  a 
band  in  a  school  is  a  very  good  thing. 

6075.  (Mr.Acland.)  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  mechanical 
operations  ? — I  do  not  mean  that  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical 
operations,  but  the  children  are  encouraged  to'  construct  models.  No 
doubt  it  might  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  other  if  funds  would 
allow  it.  I  have  thought  of  a  printing  press  and  other  objects  of 
amusement. 

6076.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  general  system  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  central  schools  of  the  National  Society  ? — It  is  a  higher  system  of 
instruction. 

6077.  Then  it  is  above  the  ordinary  elementary  education  of  the 
country  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  equal  to  what  is  given  in  boarding  or 
commercial  schools  for  the  middle  classes. 

6078.  {Mr.  Erie.')  You  spoke  of  a  little  Latin.  How  far  do  you  carry 
them  in  that  ? — ^We  have  carried  them  sufi&ciently  far  to  pass  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examination.  We  are  reading  now  for 
the  next  Cambridge  examination,  the  fourth  book  of  Caesar,  and  after 
that  we  shall  take  the  other  author,  I  think  it  is  a  book  of  Virgil,  which 
is  prescribed.  We  have  generally  made  those  examinations  our  guide, 
and  we  send  boys  to  them. 

6079.  {Lord  Lyttellon.)  Are  the  boys  themselves  fond  of  the  Latin 
work  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are.  Perhaps  they  have  not  got  enough  of 
it  to  make  them  like  it. 

6080.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  have  not  a  very  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  such  a  school  ? — ^Not  to  the  limited  extent  to 
which  we  teach  it. 

6081.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  they  leam  the  principles  of 
language  and  grammar  from  it  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

6082.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Easier  in  that  way  than  if  you  were  to  give  it 
up  for  French  itself  ? — Quite  so.  Latin  is  very  useful  in  the  acquisition 
of  French. 

6083.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Did  you  ever  hear  any  observations  from 
parents  about  their  learning  Latin  ? — Never. 

6084.  Do  the  parents  come  to  see  their  children  there  ? — ^Yes  ;  the 
mothers  do. 

6085.  What  do  the  parents,  as  far  as  you  see  them,  appear  to  value 
the  most  ? — I  have  very  rarely  heard  them  express  any  opinion  upon  it. 
They  are  very  generally  mothers,  and  mothers  perhaps  are  not  able  to 
judge  much  as  to  the  relative  value  of  special  subjects  of  instruction. 

6086.  In  fact  you  take  such  an  entire  charge  of  them  that  they  are 
quite  given  up  to  you  ? — Yes.  They  are  generally  very  well  provided 
for  afterwards,  and  the  parents  are  very  grateful  for  it. 

6087.  What  holidays  have  you  ? — The  children  are  only  allowed  to 
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leave  the  institution  once  a  year.     We  have  a  holiday  of  five  weeks  in  W.F.lUcharda 
the  summer.  £!sq, 

6088.  They  stay  all  through  Christmas  ? — Yes  ;    but  we  leave  off        

school  at  that  time,  and  the  masters  take  their  holidays  by  turns.  30th  May  1865. 

6089.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  the  education  so  good,  and  the  character  of    

the  boys  so  matured  at  15^,  that  you  are  able  to  get  them  situations 

which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  ? — No  ;  very  rarely. 
They  are  generally  dependent  upon  their  friends  for  clothes  for  ;>erhaps 
two  or  three  years  ;  very  rarely  for  anything  beyond  clothes.  We  find 
that  the  houses  that  take  them  generally  remit  the  premium,  that  is  to 
say,  they  take  them,  and  board  them,  and  lodge  them,  and  teach  them 
the  business  whatever  it  is,  leaving  their  friends  to  supply  them  with 
clothes. 

6090-1.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  find  that  their  health  is  improved 
while  with  you  ? — Yes. 

6092.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  What  wiU  a  boy  be  worth,  after  he  leaves  you, 
to  his  employer  ?  How  much  would  his  employer  give  him  ? — He 
would  not  give  him  anything  in  the  shape  of  salary  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  years.  Take  an  example.  We  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
is  in  a  large  way  of  business  in  the  city.  If  a  boy  goes  there  it  is 
generally  with  a  premium  ;  but  sometimes  the  firm  will  take  a  boy  of 
ours  and  not  wish  for  a  premium.  Then,  perhaps  for  three  years  he  is 
working  for  the  firm,  and  getting  no  return  except  bo^d  and  lodging, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  learning  a 
business. 

6093.  So  that  he  will  get  at  once  board  and  lodging,  but  he  will  re- 
quire to  have  his  clothes  provided  from  some  other  source,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  probably  he  may  become  self-supporting  ? — Yes.  He 
is  almost  sure  to  be  self-supporting  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

6094.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  far  do  you  go  in  Euclid  ? — About  three 
books. 

6095.  Do  the  boys  take  to  that  well  ? — Tolerably  well.  We  make 
it  as  pleasant  to  them  as  we  can  by  class  instruction  and  the  black 
board,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  used  to  be  much  drier  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  school  than  now. 

6096.  Do  you  consider  it  of  great  importance  as  an  engine  for 
strengthening  their  faculties  ? — I  think  it  is. 

6097.  To  the  extent  to  which  you  carry  Latin  and  Euclid  which  do 
you  think  has  the  most  effect  on  the  general  discipline  of  the  mind  ? — I 
think  one  ought  to  include  other  branches  with  Euclid,  mathematical 
branches  generally.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  more 
useful  to  a  boy  than  Latin. 

6098.  How  far  do  you  go  in  algebra  ? — To  quadratic  equations,  and 
our  elder  boys  understand  the  use  of  logarithms  and  can  work  with 
them  very  well. 

6099.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Do  you  think  you  discover  among  these  boys  a 
natural  aptitude  for  calculation  ? — ^Frequently.     They  differ  very  much. 

6100.  As  if  to  suggest  that  they  had  inherited  it  in  some  measure  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  seems  a  natural  endowment  in  many  cases  that  one  boy  is  very 
quick  at  figures. 

6101.  Taking  the  opposite  view,  perhaps  they  may  not  be  so  apt  at 
classical  studies  ? — Just  so.  I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  that.  One 
boy  was  very  clever  at  languages  and  very  slow  at  arithmetic.  Frequently 
it  is  otherwise.  I  consider  that  schools  like  ours  give  such  a  limited 
quantity  of  classics  (I  do  not  want  to  undervalue  it  at  all)  but  the  time 
one  can  devote  to  it  is  very  little  ;  when  ahoy  has  to  leave  at  15  and 
he  is  expected  to  be  very  quick  at  accounts  and  be  generally  intelligent. 
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W.F.RicJtards,  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell  well,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  great 

•^*?-  deal  of  time  to  subjects  of  that  kind. 

30th May  1865.      6102.  Are  they  generally  apt  at  acquiring  the  habit  of  writing? — 

'  They  are  as  a  rule.     We  have  a  great  deal  of  reproductions  of  lessons 

on  paper,  and  that  I  consider  to  be  a  means  of  giving  boys  facility  in 
composition. 

6103.  I  forget  whether  you  said  that  you  taught  drawing  or  not  ? — 
Map-drawing.  We  have  no  drawing  master,  no  regular  instruction  in 
drawing. 

6104.  Tou  teach  music  ? — Yes. 

6105.  Is  it  vocal  music  ? — ^Both  vocal  and  instrumental.  We  have 
a  band  instructed  by  a  very  competent  master  j  in  fact,  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  Horse  Guards'  band  is  the  master  of  it.  I  look 
upon  that  as  useful  as  a  moral  discipline.  It  gives  a  tone  to  the 
school. 

6106.  {Mr.  Erie.)  When  a  boy  leaves  at  15,  and  has  received  this 
necessarily  confined  instruction  in  language  and  mathematical  discipline 
of  different  kinds,  under  which  head  of  instruction  lias  he  received  the 
most  beneiicial  training,  do  you  think  ? — They  have  been  so  mixed  to- 
gether in  our  case  that  it  is  very  di£cult  to  say. 

6107.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  particular  relation  with  the 
minister  of  the  parish  ?  Do  you  arrange  for  his  coming  there  ? — 
He  has  no  official  duty  to  perform  connected  with  the  institution,  but 
we  receive  his  visits.  He  calls  occasionally.  I  am  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.  When  we  have  candidates  for  confirmation  he  has  always 
prepared  them. 

6108.  Are  many  of  the  boys  confirmed  ? — At  the  last  confirmation 
we  had  nina 

6109.  Do  they  go  to  church  twice  ? — It  is  a  long  way  to  take  them, 
to  church  moi'e  than  once  a  day.  The  same  children  cannot  generally 
go  so  far.  I  take  the  opportunity  on  Sundays  to  teach  them  the  cate- 
chism. We  have  a  class  for  the  catechism  before  they  go  to  the  church 
in  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  generally  give  them  a  lecture 
myself. 

6110.  Are  they  at  liberty  on  a  Sunday  ?  Are  they  allowed  to  walk 
about  ? — Not  to  leave  the  premises,  but  they  are  allowed  to  walk  about. 
There  is  no  very  long  interval.  My  Sunday  is  arranged  in  this  way. 
We  have  prayers  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  which  is  the  usual  time  on  other 
days.  Then  we  Lave  breakfast,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  walk 
about  in  the  grounds,  which  are  extensive.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  we 
have  the  catechism  class  I  before  spoke  of,  and  at  a  quarter  past  ten 
we  have  to  leave  for  church.  They  get  home  from  church  about  one 
o'clock.  It  is  two  o'clock  by  the  time  they  have  dined.  Then  we 
allow  them  to  walk  about  until  three  o'clock.  At  three  we  aUow  them 
to  read  Sunday  books.  We  have  an  excellent  library  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  the  Sunday  magazines. 

6111.  Is  the  library  given  by  subscription? — No.  It  has  been  fur- 
nished from  the  funds  of  the  institution  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
donations  of  books  from  friends.  At  three  o'clock  we  let  them  sit 
down  for  an  hour  and  read  those  books.  They  get  another  walk  after 
that.  Then  there  is  tea  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  assemble 
the  children  before  me,  and  lecture  to  them,  or  take  some  portion  of 
Scripture  and  expound  to  them,  and  have  asort  of  conversational  lecture. 

6112.  Have  you  any  religious  teaching  on  the  week  days  ? — We 
have  half  an  hour  every  day  devoted  to  Scriptural  instruction. 

61 13.  Do  they  often  come  to  you  from  other  schools  ? — They  have 
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generally  been  at  other  schools.    I  find  them  deficient  when  they  arrive;  W.F.Riehards, 

but  they  are  very  j'oung  children,  from  seven  to  10  or  so.  JSsg. 

6114.  Do  both  girls  and  boys  come  to  you  very  ill  prepared '—Yes  ~""^ 
about  equally  so.                                                                                             '  30th  May  1865. 

61 15.  Do  they  ever  come  to  you  ill  prepared  from  home  w^ithout  going  

to  any  school  ? — Occasionally.     I  keep  a  record  of  then:  attainments  on 
admission,  and  some  particulars  respecting  them,  how  long  they  have 

be^  at  the  school,  and  how  they  have  been  instructed. 

6116.  Toll  have  no  standard  of  attainments  required  for  admission  ? 
— None  whatever. 

6117.  You  would  take  them  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance  ? — Yes,  if 
necessary.     We  have  occasionally  had  to  do  so. 

6118.  Do  the  girls  leave  you  at  the  same  age  of  15^  ? — Yes. 

6119.  Do  they  get  into  any  occupations  so  early  as  that? — Some- 
times they  become  nursery  governesses,  and  others  get  into  warehouses. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  females  employed  in  warehouses  at  the 
present  day. 

6120.  In  what  way  ? — There  are  generally  millinery  and  dress- 
making and  trimming  departments  attached  to  some  warehouses. 

6121.  You  give  no  technical  instruction  in  anything  ;  it  is  a  general 
education  ?-^A  general  education. 

6122.  There  is  no  trade  instruction  ?— No.  They  are  not  taught 
anything  of  that  kind. 

6123.  Have  you  any  particular  system  of  discipline  ? — As  a  rule,  I 
find  that  the  more  boys  are  employed,  and  the  more  you  can  put  in 
their  way  employment  out  of  school,  the  better  for  them.  Of  course, 
during  school-time  one  has  little  difficulty  in  occupying  their  time.  I 
find  no  diflSculty  in  maintaining  discipline  then,  nor  do  my  assistants 
under  my  direction.  But  out  of  school  we  have  a  great  many  matters 
to  engage  them  in.  The  band  occupies  some  ;  others  are  engaged  in 
making  little  models  for  themselves  ;  others,  who  are  studious,  will 
read  out  of  school ;  and  then  there  is  cricket  at  this  time,  and  the  usual 
games. 

6124.  At  their  games,  are  they  under  any  supervision  of  the  masters  ? 
— One  master  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  duty,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  I 
discourage  as  much  as  possible  making  him  a  kind  of  policeman  over 
them.     I  like  to  train  them  to  behave  well  without  that. 

6125.  They  do  not  believe  that  every  word  they  say  is  heard  ?— 
Not  in  the  least.  An  important  point  in  our  discipline  is  this,  which 
I  introduced  myself.  Their  conduit  every  day  is  analysed.  I  have 
different  heads  of  conduct  ;  attention,  that  means  attention  to  their 
studies  ;  punctuality,  cleanliness,  and  order.  Any  boy  who  has  7iot 
oiiended  against  any  of  those  matters  during  the  day  is  supposed  to 
have  got  a  mark  for  each.  Under  any  particular  head  in  which  there 
has  been  a  breach  of  this  discipline,  a  mark  is  taken  away  ;  a  bad 
mark  is  given  instead  of  a  good  one.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  marks 
are  summed  up,  and  the  children  have  prizes  according  to  their  conduct 
in  those  particulars.  Then  boys  above  the  age  of  14  who  have  not  lost 
a  mark  for  a  month,  I  allov/  to  go  out  on  the  half-holidays  witliout  a 
master,  and  I  find  that  they  consider  that  a  great  privilege.  It  is  a 
great  engine  of  discipline.  I  find  that  the  older  boys  are  very  sorry 
to  break  any  of  our  rules  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  privilege  of  going 
out. 

6126.  Have  the  elder  boys  any  power  of  discipline  over  the  younger 
boys  ? — Yes.  We  have  officers  among  the  older  boys.  All  the  younger 
boys  nearly  are  under  the  charge  of  elder  boys.    They  have  to  see  after 

11643.  Oo 
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W,FJtiehards,  them,  keep  their  clothes  nicely  together,  and  their  books  in  order,  and 

^'9-         many  little  things  of  that  kind. 
30th  Mav  1865       6127.  Have  you  any  corporal  punishment  ? — Yes,  but  very  little. 
„■■■.,  '      6128.  Do  you  reserve  that  for  yourself  to  administer  ? — Entirely. 

6129.  Has  the  managing  committee  any  system  of  inspection  of  the 
school,  as  to  seeing  what  its  sanitary  state  is,  and  so  on  ? — Two  persons 
are  appointed  out  of  their  number  monthly,  who  are  called  visitors,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  come  and  inspect  the  place. 

6130.  How  often  ? — They  come  generally  about  once  a  fortnight, 
sometimes  oftener,  and  go  round  the  premises.  I  have  generally  some- 
thing to  introduce  to  their  notice.  They  look  at  those  matters  very 
carefully.      The  place  is  very  conscientiously  managed  in  that  respect. 

6131.  Ton  have  a  matron  in  charge  ? — Yes,  in  charge  of  the  Unen, 
the  cooking  departments,  and  all  domestic  arrangements. 

6132.  What  are  your  dormitory  arrangements  ? — We  have  a  number 
of  dormitories  ;  most  of  them  hold  from  18  to  20  children. 

6133.  What  is  the  smallest  number  in  any  one  room  ? — I  think  as 
few  as  four.  There  are  a  few  small  rooms,  from  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  building. 

6134.  Have  you  any  single  rooms  ? — ^No.  Each  child  has  a  separate 
bed. 

6135.  Have  you  any  examinations  from  outside  ? — ^Yes.  We  have 
a  written  examination  every  year  at  Midsummer. 

6136.  Who  conducts  that  examination  ? — ^It  has  been  conducted  by 
various  persons.  This  year  I  think  the  Principal  of  the  Borough  Road 
Institution  will  conduct  it. 

6137.  The  Governors  appoint  examiners  from  time  to  time  ?— 
They  have  asked  this  gentleman  to  "examine.  There  is  no  payment 
attached  to  the  office,  so  there  is  no  regular  examiner  like  there  is  in 
some  schools. 

6138.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  In  the  event  of  sickness,  have  you  the  means 
of  separation  ? — We  have  an  infirmary.  It  is  in  the  same  block  of 
buildings,  but  as  far  removed  as  possible,  quite  at  the  top  of  the  wings. 
Our  managers  have  now  in  contemplation  to  put  up  separate  infirmaries 
entirely  detached  from  the  institution. 

6139.  Have  you  ever  had  any  severe  experience  arising  from  an 
epidemic  in  the  school  ? — We  had  scarlatina  on  one  occasion,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  send  all  the  children  to  their  friends. 

6140.  So  that  this  separate  infirmary  would  meet  that  case  ? — ^It 
would  to  some  extent. 

6141.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  some  experience 
before  you  were  connected  with  this  school,  of  boarding  schools  gene- 
rally ? — Yes  ;  I  commenced  life  in  that  way,  as  an  assistant  in  a 
boarding  school.  I  was  first  articled  to  a  boarding  school  in  the  north 
of  Devon,  a  very  retired  part. 

6142.  Probably  you  have  seen  and  had  some  opportunity  of  making 
yourself  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  system  of  boarding  schools 
where  boys  of  the  same  class  that  you  have  now  to  deal  with  are 
educated  ? — Yes. 

6143.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  of  the  kind  of  education  given 
in  those  schools  ? — I  think  it  is  very  imperfect  in  many  of  them,  but 
there  are  some  good  schools.  I  have  known  of  many  good  schools; 
end  I  have  known  of  some  very  inferior  schools  indeed. 

6144.  Do  you  think  that  the  defects  mainly  turn  on  questions'  of 
discipline  and  moral  training,  or  are  they  defects  of  positive  instruc- 
tion ?-— On  all  those  points,  I  think. 
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6145.  A  low  tone  in  point  of  moral  training,  and  a  deficiency  in  W.F.Richards, 
intellectual  instruction  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  assistant  at  one  time  to  a  school-          ^'9- 
master  who  made  a  considerable  fortune.     He  could  not  spell  well.      ,  " 

I  frequently  corrected  his  spelling  myself.     That  was  quite  one  of  the  30tn  May  1865. 
old  school.     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  him  forward  as  a  type  of       " 
schoolmasters  in  general. 

6146.  {Lord  Lyttellon.')  Do  the  boys  often  come  to  you  ill  prepared 
in  spelling  ? — They  frequently  come  to  me  not  able  to  read  ;  but  they 
are  young  children. 

6147.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  of  late  great 
improvemient  in  all  classes  of  schools  ? — I  should  think  so,  decidedly. 
I  should  think  that  the  calling  of  attention  to  the  subject  itself  would 
create  a  better  system. 

6148.  Do  you  think  that  an  improvement  has  taken  place  principally 
in  the  schools  to  which  the  upper  division  of  the  middle-class  have 
access,  or  that  it  equally  extends  to  schools  where  the  sons  of  the  poor 
mechanic  or  small  farmer  can  go  ? — I  should  think  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  improvement  throughout,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone. 

6149.  Have  you  at  all  considered  whether,  as  has  been  suggested 
here  by  some  witnesses,  any  system  of  certificates  for  schoolmasters 
either  optional  or  compulsory  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? — I  think  it 
would  be,  decidedly. 

6150.  Compulsory  or  optional  ? — Optional,  I  should  say,  decidedly. 
I  should  say  that  a  man  who  had  a  certificate  would  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  a  man  who  had  not. 

6151.  .Are  you  able  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  body  from  which 
you  think  such  a  certificate  should  emanate  ? — An  attempt  has  been 
made  already  by  a  body,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  the  want,  at  least  not  to  any  extent.  I  should 
think  if  something  of  the  kind  could  be  entertained  by  some  higher 
authority  it  would  command  very  great  respect. 

6152.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  not  say  a  body  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Government  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly.  If 
the  body  carried  weight  with  it  and  position,  I  should  not  care  what 
it  was. 

6153.  It  might  be  a  very  excellent  body,  but  wanting  in  established 
and  traditional  authority  ? — Yes. 

6154.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  any  system  of  inspec- 
tion provided  for  schools,  either  optional  or  compulsory,  would  be 
useful  ? — ^I  think  that  would  be  very  useful. 

6155.  "Which  would  you  make  it  ?— Optional. 

6156.  Probably  emanating  from  some  authority  of  the  same  kind  ? — 
From  some  such  body  as  the  certificate  emanated  from. 

6157.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Your  own  school  is  not  under  inspection  in  that 
way  ? — No. 

6158.  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  does  inspect  ? 
—I  discovered  that  when  I  sent  boys  in  at  the  last  examination,  and  I 
have  thought  of  availing  myself  of  the  offer  held  out  by  the  University 
to  send  an  examiner  or  inspector. 

6159.  You  have  not  done  so  yet  ? — ^No,  because  I  have  only  just  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.     In  fact  it  is  quite  a  new  thing,  I  think. 

6160.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  both  to  a  system  of  certificates 
and  a  system  of  inspection,  do  you  think  that  the  utmost  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  system  in  both  those  cases  ? — I 
ehould  think  so. 

Oo  2 
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W.F.Richards,      6161.  That  there  should  be  a  public  list  of  certificated  masters  ? — I 
■E«9-  should  think  so.     Of  course  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 

„„j.Cr     ,cy^K  dealing  with  old  schoolmasters.     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  haye  to 
'  submit  to  an  exammation  now. 

6162.  Would  you  make  it  only  prospective  ?— Quite  so. 

6163.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  The  probability  is  that  any  such  registration 
would  include  at  the  outset  the  established  schoolmasters  of  any  reputa- 
tion and  age  ? — Yes.  I  might  say  that  I  always  thought  it  to  be  the 
weak  point  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  systems,  that  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  general  state  of  the  school.  In  those 
examinations,  individual  candidates  have  been  sent  up,  but  'of  course 
they  cannot  be  considered  representative  of  the  whole  school.  They 
may  be  the  sharp  boys  of  the  school.  An  inspector  would  ascertain 
whether  the  discipline  and  general  management  of  the  school  were  satis- 
factory, as  well  as  whether  a  few  boys  were  well  instructed.  Education 
has  a  much  wider  field  than  simply  the  subjects  of  learning. 

Adjourned.  - 


Wednesday,  31st  May  1865. 

PKESENT  : 

LoKD  Tatojton. 

LoKD  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Statfokd  Nokthcotb,  Babt.,  M.P. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Thoeold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storbab,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  J.  Jones,  The  Rev.  Joshua  Jones,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

'   '  6164.  {Lord   Taunton.)    You  are,   I  believe,  a  clergyman  of  the 

31st  May  1865.  Church  of  England  ?— I  am. 

6165.  And  head  master  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  ? — ^Yes. 

6166.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  nature  of  that 
establishment  ? — It  is  governed  by  directors,  who  are  chosen  from 
subscribers  of  a  guinea  a  year,  or  from  life  members.  Life  members 
are  those  who  have  given  donations  of  10/.  and  upwards,  or  have 
been  elected  for  some  special  service  rendered  to  the  institution. 

6167.  Is  it  open  to  anybody  to  subscribe  ? — It  is  open  to  anyone  to 
subscribe.  Anyone  who  chooses  to  subscribe  a  guinea  becomes  ipso 
facto  a  member. 

6168.  Is  that  subscription  necessary  to  be  continued  for  any  number 
of  years  ? — ^No,  it  can  be  dropped  any  year.  The  directors  are  chosen 
from  the  members,  but  a  gentleman  must  be  a  member  for  12  months 
before  he  can  be  elected  as  a  director. 

6169.  What  number  of  subscribers  are  there  in  round  numbers  ?— 
Not  very  many  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  number. 

6170.  Are  there  a  great  many  life  members  ? — There  are  not  so  many, 
I  believe,  as  there  were  ;  we  keep  recruiting  them  every  year  by  elec- 
tion.     Any  gentleman  who  comes  to  preside  at  one  of  our  annual 
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meetings,  or  any  distinguished  school  boy,  is  elected  a  member.     We  Hev.  J.Jones, 
elect  perhaps  four  or  five  life  members  every  year,  from  one  cause  or         ^-^ 
another.  

6171.  Can  you  state  what  the  annual  income  of  the  establishment^'"*  ^^^  "^^- 
from  these  sources  is  ? — I  cannot  ;   our   general   income   is   derived 

mainly  from  the  fees  of  the  students.     We  have  one  endowment  of 
1,000?.  for  a  scholarship,  open  to  any  University. 

6172.  Then  to  what  purposes  are  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of 
life  members  applied  ? — There  is  a  reading  room  kept  up.  It  was 
originally,  I  should  tell  you,  a  mechanics'  institution.  The  subscribers 
are  to  the  reading  room  and  to  the  library. 

6173.  The  subscribers  do  not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  school  ? 
— ^Not  at  all.  I  should  say  that  the  funds  of  the  school  contribute  to 
keep  up  the  library  and  the  reading  room,  as  it  is  at  present. 

6174.  Then  the  schools  as  schools  are  self-supporting  ? — Quite  self- 
supporting,  and  more  than  Self-supporting. 

6175.  I  think  there  are  two  schools? — There  are  two  schools,  a  high 
school  and  a  commercial  school. 

6176.  Are  they  perfectly  distinct  ? — They  are  both  under  my  charge, 
and  some  of  the  masters  teach  in  both  schools  ;  but  we  keep  them 
as  distinct  as  possible.  They  are  in  the  same  building,  but  in  diflferent 
rooms  ;  some  of  the  masters  are  peculiar  to  each  school,  but  some  are 
common  to  the  two. 

6177.  Do  boys  pass  ordinarily  from  one  school  to  the  other  at  all  P-^— 
We  elect  two  every  year,  from  the  commercial  school  to  the  high 
school ;  viz.  those  two  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the- 
Oxford  local  examination.  Very  frequently  boys  leave  the  commercial 
school  to  go  into  the  high  school  at  the  desire  and  expense  of  their 
parents. 

6178.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  expense  of  education  in  the- 
two  schools  ? — Yes,  in  the  commercial  school,  the  fees  in  the  preparatory 
department  are  lis.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  in  the  upper  school  11.  Is.  a 
quarter.  In  the  high  school  the  fees  vary  from  30s.  a  quarter  to  41. 
a  quarter  ;  30s.  per  quarter  in  the  preparatory,  21.  in  the  first  form, 
21.  10s.  in  the  second  form,  3Z.  in  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  3/.  10s. 
in  the  fifth  form,  and  41.  in  the  sixth  form. 

6179.  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  the  year  ? — Four  ;  then  there 
are  extra  subjects  in  the  commercial  school,  viz.,  French  and  Latin. 
Every  boy  who  learns  French  pays  7s.  6d.,  and  eveiy  boy  who  learns 
Latin  pays  7s.  6d.  a  quarter.  In  the  high  school  those  subjects  are 
taught  as  part  of  the  course, 

6180.  When  you  say  that  you  elect  certain  boys  from  the  commercial 
school  into  the  high  school,  upon  what  principle  do  you  do  that ;  is  it  an 
advantage  to  the  boys  to  be  thus  transferred  if  they  wish  to  pursue  a 
commercial  education  ? — They  go  into  the  high  school  at  commercial 
school  fees,  that  is  the  advantage.  They  are  always  put  into  the  sixth 
foi-m,  because  although  they  know  nothing  of  classics  they  are  always 
up  to  the  sixth  form  in  English,  mathemaiics,  and  physical  science ; 
and  they  get  for  a  guinea  a  quarter  what  would  otherwise  cost  them  41. 
a  quarter. 

6181.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  the  boys  educated  in  these 
schools  ? — At  the  present  moment  we  have  226  in  the  high  school.  In 
the  commercial  school  we  have  had  this  half  year  705  ;  in  fact  we 
waver  about  700,  sometimes  a  few  more,  sometimes  a  few  less. 

6182.  From  what  class  of  society,  generally  speaking,  do  these  boys 
come  ? — ^In  the  commercial  school  there  are  sons  of  tradesmen,  clerks, 
warehousemen,  and  the  better  class  of  artizans.     In  the  high  school 
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Rev.  J.  Jones,  there  are  sons  of  the  better  class  of  tradesmen,  of  professional  men, 

M.A.         particularly  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  of  brokers  and  merchants  ; 

„    ,":: — ,„„,   in  fact,  the  two  schools  together  almost  cover  the  middle  classes  of 
31st  May  1665.  ^^^^^^^ 

6183.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Does  the  705  in  the  commercial  school  include 
those  in  the  preparatory,  commercial  school  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  226 
includes  those  in  the  preparatory  high  school. 

6184.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Those  boys  are  day  scholars  ? — Day  scholars 
exclusively.  We  have  a  large  number  of  boys  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  from  North  Wales,  but  they  board  where  their 
friends  please  to  place  them.  Two  or  three  masters  take  boarders,  but 
boarding  houses  are  not  recognized  by  the  institution. 

6185.  Do  the  boys  receive  their  meals  at  the  school  ? — No,  with  the 
exception  of  boys  who  live  too  far  off  to  go  home  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  school.  Dinner  is  provided  for  them  at  a  charge  of  4d. 
a  head.     They  get  a  good  dinner  of  meat  and  potatoes. 

6186.  What,  then,  is  the  entire  cost  of  the  education  to  a  boy  in  the 
commercial  school,  including  those  subjects  which  you  said  were 
extras  ? — Very  few  boys,  comparatively  speaking,  take  the  extras,  but 
of  course,  if  a  boy  does  take  the  two  extras,  the  cost  is  II.  16s.  a 
quarter.  The  cases  where  the^  extra  subjects  are  taken  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  few.  I  think  there  are  now  about  42  taking  French, 
and  15  or  16  taking  Latin,  out  of  the  whole  number  in  the  school. 

6187.  Do  you  yourself  believe  that  Latin  is  a  useful  thing  to  teach 
in  a  school  of  the  description  of  the  commercial  branch  of  your  school  ? 
—I  think  not,  for  this  reason, — the  average  age  in  our  first  class  is 
only  13  and  a  half.  Now  I  do  not  think,  consistently  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  elementary  knowledge  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  fit  them  for  business,  they  could  acquire  any 
sufiicient  amount  of  Latin  to  do  them  any  good. 

6188.  Do  you  find  by  experience  that  those  boys  who  have  learnt 
Latin  get  on  better  in  their  other  studies  than  the  boys  who  do  not  ?— 
We  always  find  it  so  in  the  high  school,  but  in.  the  commercial  school 
Latin  occupies  a  kind  of  outside  extra  position,  and  the  better  boys  are 
afraid  to  take  it,  because  it  interferes  with  their  regular  studies  ;  and 
as  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  part  of  the  school  course,  they  fear  lest 
they  should  be  losing  marks  in  the  subjects  which  tell  upon  their  posi- 
tion in  their  class. 

6189.  What  do  you  think  is  the  feeling  of  the  parents  who  send 
their  boys  to  this  commercial  school  with  regard  to  Latin  ? — I  should 
say  there  would  be  a  very  strong  feeling  against  it.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  school,  I  found  a  large  number  of  boys  in  the  high  school  not 
learning  Latin,  but  I  set  my  face  steadily  against  it,  and  insisted  upon 
all  learning  Latin.  I  believe  now  we  have  not  a  single  exception.  I 
have  had  a  great  many  struggles  with  the  parents  before  I  could 
arrive  at  that  result,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  boys  do  not  like 
Latin,  and  they  used  to  go  home  and  tell  their  parents  so,  and  they 
easily  persuaded  their  parents  to  write  and  ask  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  discontinue  the  subject,  but  now  they  know  that  I  will  not 
allow  that,  so  they  do  not  try  it. 

6190.  In  a  school  intended  for  the  class  of  boys  which  frequent  your 
commercial  school,  do  you  think  it  woulA  be  desirable  altogether  to 
exclude  Latin,  or  else  to  make  it  an  optional  study,  or  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory ?  Which  of  those  three  courses  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  ? — I  should  not  make  Latin  compulsory  ;  if  I  made  any  language 
compulsory  it  would  be  French. 

6191.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Do  you  consider  that  for  the  learning  of 
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grammar  and  the  elements  of  language  Latin  is  the  best  instrument  ? JRev.  J.  Jmei, 

I  think  it  is  by  far  the  best  instrument  if  you  can  keep  your  boys  long         M.A. 
enough  to  obtain  any  available  knowledge  ;  but,  w  I  said,  we  keep  our         ^ — 
boys  in  the  commercial  school  up  to  13  and  a  half,  and  they  cannot  31*2_Zif*'' 
by  that  age  acquii-e  enough  knowledge,  together  with  the  elementary 
subjects  (which  they  must  acquire  weD,  or  they  are  not  fit  for  busi- 
ness), to  do  much  with  it.     I  think  the  success  of  our  school'  mainly 
has  turned  upon  the   efficiency  with  which  the  elementary  subjects 
are   taught.      Our   writing,  arithmetic,   and   English   are  thoroughly 
taught ;  in  fact,  if  we  were  not  well  up  in  those  subjects,  and  if  they 
were  not  sufficiently  taught,  the  school  would  go  down. 

6192.  Do  you  teach  English  grammar  of  itself  apart  from  Latin  ?— 
Yes,  in  the  commercial  school,  but  the  English  master  always  says  that 
those  boys  who  learn  Latin  make  much  better  progress  in  English 
grammar.  I  should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  Latin  in  the 
school  if  the  boys  stayed  somewhat  longer  ;  if  we  could  keep  our 
boys  to  14^  and  15  as  we  do  in  the  high  school,  I  should  say  most 
decisively  that  Latin  ought  to  be  taught  and  enforced  upon  all. 

6193.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Even  in  the  commercial  school? — Tes,  if 
the  boys  stayed  to  15. 

6194.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  think  it  turns  just  upon  that  year  or 
year  and  a  half  ? — I  think  it  does. 

6195.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  The  word  "commercial"  branch  is  simply  a 
name  given  t»  the  school  ?  It  does  not  imply  that  the  upper  school  is 
not  devoted  to  teaching  lads  who  will  become  engaged  in  commerce  ?— » 
By  no  means  ;  almost  all  our  high  school  boys  go  to  business.  In  fact 
the  temptations  to  business  in  Liverpool  are  so  great  that  if  you  advise 
them  to  do  anything  else,  they  ask  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 
it,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  answer.  There  are  so  many 
business  prizes  at  Liverpool  that  the  better  boys  prefer  commercial  pur- 
Suits.  If  our  high  school  were  not  an  efficient  commercial  school  as 
well  it  would  go  down.  We  have  to  keep  up  the  high  school  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  commercial  school  by  making  it  thoroughly 
efficient  in  the  commercial  element. 

6196.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  your  school  conducted  on  any  system  of 
religious  instruction  ? — No,  it  is  entirely  undenominational. 

6197.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  ? — No.  The  view  of  the 
directors  is,  that,  as  it  is  a  day  school,  the  religious  instruction  can  be 
given  by  the  parents  at  home,  and  on  Sundays.  That  is  the  directors' 
view.  It  is  not  mine.  I  believe  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
under  proper  regulations,  without  changing  the  undenominational 
character  of  the  school,  and  with  much  advantage  to  it. 

6198.  il^ord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  on 
Sundays  ? — No. 

6199.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  use  any  prayers  in  your  school  ?— 
No,  for  the  same  reason. 

6200.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  purely  for  secular  instruction  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  the  Greek  Testament  for  those  boys  who  are  able  to  read  it. 

6201.  {Lord  Taunton.)  And  of  course  you  admit  boys  of  all  religious 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

6202.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  inquire  what  their  religion  is  ? 
—No. 

6203.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Speaking  as  a  clergyman,  do  you  perceive 
any  effects  detrimental  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  boys  in  this 
system  ? — ^I  have  never  perceived  any.  I  think  that  the  moral  tone  of 
our  boys  is  quite  up  to  that  of  any  other  school  of  the  kind. 

6204.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  parents 
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Bev.J.Jonea,   attend  to  their  religious  instruction  at  home  ? — I  have  reason  to  suppose 

M.A.         that  in  most  cases  they  do.     All  our  boys,  or  nearly  all,  so  far  as  I 

31st  M     1865  ^^  able  to  judge,  attend  places  of  worship,  and  many  attend  Sunday 

^^        ■  schools  as  well.    Of  course  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  every  one  of 

80  large  a  number. 

6205.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  school  was  self- 
supporting  ? — Self-supporting  entirely. 

6206.  Have  you  been  able  to  lay  by  any  reserve  of  any  kind  ? — No, 
we  have  not  done  that,  because  the  surplus  is  expended  in  sustaining 
the  institution  in  other  ways. 

6207.  Has  a  subscriber  any  advantage  in  naming  boys  for  the  school  ? 
—He  pays  2s.  6d.  a  quarter  for  his  son  less  than  a  non-subscriber  does. 

6208.  Do  you  admit  any  boy  who  chooses  to  come  ? — ^Yes. 

6209.  You  never  refuse  any  ? — No,  we  never  refuse  any. 

6210.  Are  your  buildings  sufficient  ? — "We  are  almost  now  at  the 
limit  of  our  accommodation.  The  school  has  been  rising  very  much 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  have  got  now  about  200  boys 
more  than  the  average  numbei*. 

6211.  At  the  rate  of  payment  which  you  have  stated,  you  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  providing  a  sufficient  staff  of  masters  and  paying  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  school  ? — ^Not  the  slightest. 

6212.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  how  the  masters  are  paid, 
beginning  with  yourself ;  is  it  by  a  fixed  payment  or  by  a  capitation 
fee  ? — I  myself  get  14  per  cent,  on  all  the  fees  paid  by  the  boys.  The 
other  masters  are  paid  fixed  salaries. 

6213.  Who  appoints  the  other  masters  ? — The  directors.  The  plan 
of  appointment  is  this,  if  a  vacancy  occurs  we  advertise,  or  take  some 
other  steps  to  secure  a  master.  Then  I  have  to  select  two  or  three 
of  the  candidates,  and  the  directors  appoint  one  out  of  the  two  or 
three.     That  is  the  general  course  pursued. 

6214.  Who  has  the  power  of  dismissing  a  master  ? — The  day  school 
committee,  who  are  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  I  have  power 
to  suspend  a  master  and  report  the  case  to  the  day  school  committee  ; 
who  would  then  dismiss  him. 

6215.  Win  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  salaries  of  the 
masters  ? — The  senior  classical  master  in  the  high  school  gets  170Z.  a 
year  ;  he  is  also  second  master  of  the  high  school.  The  second  master 
of  the  commercial  school,  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  physical  science, 
gets  1701.  a  year.  Of  the  other  masters,  some  get  from  lOOZ.  to  130^., 
and  the  salaries  go  down  to  30/.  a  year.  We  generally  expect  to  get 
young  men  for  30/.  a  year  who  wish  to  .become  teachers,  and  who  come 
US  apprentices,  so  to  speak,  to  learn  their  business.  We  have  two  or 
three  of  these  generally  in  the  institution. 

6216.  Have  the  masters  any  other  advantages  in  the  way  of 
lodgings  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

6217.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  adequate  masters  ?— 
Not  for  any,  except  for  the  lowest  appointments.  We  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  masters  who  come  in  as  young  men  to  learn  their 
profession  for  30/.  a  year,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  any 
position  from  501,  or  60/.  upwards  ;  we  can  fill  them  directly. 

6218.  What  are  the  subjects  you  teach  in  the  commercial  school  ? — 
Perhaps  I  had  better  go  through  the  classes  regularly.  In  the  first 
class,  mathematics,  as  far  as  trigonometry  and  mensuration,  mechanics, 
and  chemistry,  in  which  our  school  excels.  In  three  out  of  four  of  the 
last  Cambridge  local  examinations  we  have  had  the  first  boy  in  England 
in  chemistry  amongst  the  senior  candidates,  and  amongst  the  junior 
candidates  we  have  had  twice  the  first,  twice  the  second,  and  twice  the 
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third  boys  in  that  time.    I  suppose  there  is  no  school  in  England  where  ^^"^  •^-  Jones, 
chemistry  is  taught  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  with  us.     Then  we  teach  ■^-^* 

drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  English  gjgj  May  1865 

history,  English  literature  and  composition,  reading,  spelling.     In  the 

second  class  we  teach  all  those  subjects,  with  the  exception  that  we 
omit  English  literature  and  substitute  for  mechanics  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy,  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  fit  our 
pupils  for  their  chemical  studies.  In  the  first  division  of  the  third  class 
we  teach  the  same  subjects  with  the  exception  of  natural  philosophy. 
In  the  second  of  the  third  the  same  as  in  the  first  of  the  third.  In  the 
first  of  the  fourth  we  omit  drawing  and  mathematics.  They  do  not 
begin  drawing  and  mathematics  till  they  get  to  the  second  of  the  third, 
but  they  leai'n  chemistry.  In  the  second  of  the  fourth  the  course  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  of  the  fourth.  In  the  first  of  the  fifth  we  drop  che- 
mistiy.  There  is  no  chemistry  in  the  first  of  the  fifth,  but  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  English  history,  and  Englisli 
grammar.  In  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  the  first  and 
second  of  the  sixth,  the  course  remains  the  same.  In  the  preparatory 
department  we  only  teach  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  what 
■\\e  call  "  common  things,"  and  geography. 

6219.  At  what  age  do  boys  come  to  this  school? — They  come  at 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  into  the  preparatory  department. 

6220.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  often  come  to  you  direct  from  home 
without  having  gone  to  another  school  ? — I  think  they  very  often  come 
to  us  without  having  gone  to  any  school,  but  frequently,  and  particularly 
in  the  high  school,  they  come  from  ladies'  preparatory  schools  to  us. 
In  fact  our  preparatory  high  school  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  ladies' 
preparatory  schools. 

6221.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on  chemistry 
in  your  course  of  instruction,  what  has  induced  you  to  do  that  ? — ^I  can 
hardly  say  as  regards  myself,  because  I  have  come  into  the  heritage 
of  chemistry.  Chemistry  has  been  flourishing  in  the  school  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  school  was  started  about  the  year  1838, 
when  the  new  ideas  about  education  wex-e  coming  into  vogue,  and  it 
was  thought,  I  suppose,  that  physical  science  was  to  be  one  of  the 
great  regenerators  of  the  human  race.  Chemistry  was  then  introduced, 
and  by  eificient  teachers  we  have  obtained  a  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  subject.  I  find  it  so  successfully  taught  that  I  do 
not  care  to  disturb  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  if  I  had  to  originate 
a  system  for  myself  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  upon 
some  language,  say  French,  and  less  upon  chemistry. 

6222.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  from  your 
experience  that  chemistry  and  similar  subjects  are  particularly  fitted 
for  certain  boys,  who  have  no  great  aptitude  for  other  subjects  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  certainly  some  who  take  a  great  liking  to  chemistry,  and 
excel  in  it,  but  I  think  they  are  generally  boys  who  excel  in  mathematics 
as  well, — I  find  the  two  things  go  together. 

62^3.  You  do  not  look  at  it  as  opening  a  new  line  to  boys  who  are 
not  much  qualified  for  any  other  subjects  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
does,  except  to  first-rate  boys,  who  excel  in  mathematics,  English,  and 
other  subjects.  Of  course  it  is  practically  useful  in  many  lines  of 
life,  e.g.,  certain  branches  of  manufacture  and  trade. 

6224.  I  mean  as  a  mental  training  ? — I  think  it  teaches  boys  to 
observe,  and  to  some  extent  to  think,  particularly  under  the  able 
teaching  which  we  now  have  in  chemistry.  Our  chemical  master  is  a 
particularly  able  teacher,  and  I  think  he  makes  his  teaching  more  than 
a  mere  imparting  of  facts  ;   he  generalises  the  facts  into  principles 
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Rev.J.Jmes,   and  makes  great  use  of  general  formulae.     I  think  under  his  teaching 
M^.         it  is  a  mental  training. 
-^ —  6225.  Is  chemistry  the  only  branch  of  physical  science  which  you 

31st  May  1865.  teach  ? — ^No,  we  teach  electricity,  light,  and  heat.  Mechanics  we  teach 
mathematically  in  the  first  class  of  the  commercial  school,  but  in  the 
high  school  we  teach  electricity,  heat,  optics,  and  various  subjects  of 
that  kind,  thoroughly,  as  well  as  chemistry,  and  also  the  elements  of 
physiology  ;  but  that  is  only  in  the  sixth  form  in  the  high  school, 
where  we  have  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  two  schools,  because  we  take 
the  two  best  boys  from  the  commercial  school  every  year,  and  place 
them  there,  and  they  are  the  boys  who  generally  make  such  progress 
in  physical  science. 

6226.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  the  boys  generally  like  chemistry 
as  a  study  ? — I  think  they  do  generally,  particularly  when  they  have 
made  some  advance  in  it.  The  elder  boys  in  the  first  class  of  the 
commercial  school,  and  the  sixth  and  fifth  of  the  high  school,  experi- 
ment, and  I  think  when  they  get  so  far  they  nearly  all  take  an  interest 
in  it  and  like  it.  , 

6227.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  approve  of  its  being  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  course  of  education  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
parents  care  much  about  it.  Sometimes  they  send  to  us  and  say  that 
they  had  rather  their  sons  did  not  learn  chemistry,  but  I  have  made  a 
very  stringent  rule  never  to  make  any  exceptions  unless  they  can  show 
good  cause.  If  a  parent  sends  a  letter  to  me,  saying  that  he  would 
rather  his  son  did  not  learn  such  and  such  subjects,  I  reply  "  You  must 
"  give  me  some  reason  why  I  should  allow  your  son  to  omit  these  sub- 
"  jects  and  not  the  other  boys  ;  if  you  will  give  me  any  reason  which 
"  applies  to  his  case  and  not  to  others  I  will  allow  it." 

6228.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  the  parents  care  most  about  ?— 
Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  I  believe  they  would  in 
the  commercial  school  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  if  we  did  not  go  beyond 
those  subjects. 

6229.  {^Mr.  Avland.)  Have  you  ever  found  that  those  who  havcbeen 
trained  in  your  school  as  chemists,  get  employment  as  teachers  of 
chemistry  in  other  institutions  or  elsewhere  in  England  ? — ^I  believe  one 
or  two  pupils  have  risen  to  some  eminence.  I  think  Professor  Roscoe 
of  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  was  once  a  pupil  in  our  school. 

6230.  It  has  been  said  by  persons  who  advocate  the  teaching  of  phy- 
sical science  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  teachers 
competent  to  teach  ;  do  you  suppose  the  class  of  boys  whom  you  turn 
out  would  supply  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  such  a  demand  ? — Cer- 
tainly. Our  junior  chemistry  teacher  was  trained  in  our  school,  and  he 
is  an  admirable  teacher.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  of  our-  senior  boys 
would  make  most  efficient  teachers  of  chemistry,  if  they  would  take  to 
it,  but  they  nearly  aU  of  them  go  to  business  ;  they  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  becoming  teachers  or  they  would  be  quite  competent. 

6231.  (Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.')  Is  there  any  preliminary  examination 
for  those  who  enter  the  lower  school  ? — We  examine  every  boy  accord- 
ing to  a  form  which  I  have  brought  with  me.  (  The  same  is  handed  in.) 

6232.  Is  that  with  the  object  of  excluding  any  very  ignorant  boys  ? 
— No,  because  we  have  classes  fitted  for  all  boys.  The  only  object 
of  that  examination  is  to  classify  them  ;  we  do  not  reject  boys  for 
ignorance,  because  we  have  got  very  low  preparatory  classes,  into  which 
we  can  put  them.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we  have  to  put  boys  of 
14  and  15  along  with  the  little  boys  in  the  preparatory  school. 

6233.  You  spoke  of  some  of  the  boys  being  the  children  of  artizans; 
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can  you  at  all  say  .what  is' the  proportion  of  children  from  that  class?  Rev.  J.  Jones, 
— I  am  afraid  I  could  not.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  large  proportion.  M.A. 

6234.  1  suppose  in  some  cases  you  take  boys  who,  if  your  school  were  ~ — 
not  in  existence,  would  go  to  National  schools  ? — I  think  our  commercial  ^istM^^^SS. 
school  fills  a  two-fold  position.    We  have  boys  who  come  to  us  young  and 

go  through  our  course ;  those  are  always  the  boys  who  excel  most.  We 
have  several  boys  who  come  to  us,  as  to  a  kind  of  finishing  school,  from 
National  schools.  I  think  our  school  is  very  extensively  used  as  a 
finishing  school  for  National  schools.  We  have  a  large  number  of  boys 
coming  in  every  quarter  who  have  been  perhaps  in  the  first  class  of 
some  of  the  National  schools,  and  the  parents  think  that  six  or  nine 
months  with  us  will  finish  them  ofi!*. 

6235.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  of  those  boys  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  paying  the  fees  for  them  ? — We  do  not  find  it  so.  I  think  the 
treasurer  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  not  lost  a  fee  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  and  very  few  in  the  last  12  months.  We  get  in  our  fees 
very  well. 

6236.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  what  may  be  called  the  social 
mixture  of  boys  from  the  artizan  class  and  the  boys  in  the  classes  above 
them  ? — They  are  separate  in  the  commercial  and  in  the  high  school. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  the  two  classes  were  mixed 
together. 

6237.  I  refer  simply  now  to  the  commercial  school  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

6238.  There  are  boys  of  different  social  grades  in  the  commercial 
school  ? — Yes,  from  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.,  to  those  of  the 
better  artizans.  1  never  heard  of  any  particular  difficulty.  They  are 
so  graduated  in  the  social  scale  that  I  think  they  blend  together 
insensibly. 

6239.  Do  they  meet  in  the  playground  ? — They  meet  in  a  yard. 

6240.  And  they  play  together  ? — They  play  together.  They  have  not 
very  much  time  for  play.  We  meet  at  nine  o'clock,  but  we  send  our 
boys  out  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  Our  system  is,  I  think,  somewhat 
peculiar  in  that  respect.  They  all  meet  in  the  yard  and  come  into 
school  at  nine  o'clock.  They  are  sent  out  at  five  minutes  before  10  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  they  then  come  in  and  go  to  another  master. 
The  masters  are  fixed  in  the  rooms,  and  not  the  boys.  Every  master 
always  keeps  to  the  same  room,  but  the  classes  change.  I  will  give  you 
a  specimen.  They  go,  suppose,  to  the  geography  master  from  9  to  10  ; 
they  then  go  down  into  the  yard  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  they  then  go 
to  the  mathematical  master  from  10  to  11  ;  then  they  go  down  into 
the  yard  again  for  two  or  three  minutes,  come  in  again,  and  go  to 
the  chemistry  master  from  11  till  12  ;  then  there  is  a  break  from 
12  to  half-past  1  ;  school  commences  again  at  half- past  1,  and  the 
same  course  is  pursued  every  hour  until  half-past  4. 

6241.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Does  that  finish  it  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  we  work  six 
hours  a  day  four  days  in  the  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  we 
have  half  holidays,  and  work  from  9  to  12. 

6242.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Have  you  ever  observed  anything  in 
the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  boys  of  the  artizan  class  which 
makes  you  think  the  mixture  of  that  class  with  classes  above  them  un- 
desirable in  a  moral  point  of  view  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  worst 
boys  are  not  always  the  boys  who  come  from  that  class.  Of  course 
in  a  large  school  like  ours  we  have  constantly  a  few  bad  boys,  whom 
we  have  to  get  rid  of,  but  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  worst 
boys  are  those  who  come  from  the  better  classes. 

6243.  {Lord  Taunton.)    Will  you  proceed  to  state  the  course   of 
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Rev.J. Jones,  studies  in  the  high  school? — Iq  the  sixth  form,  which  is  the  highest, 
M.A.  yfQ  teach  Latin  and  French  to  all  the  boys.  During  the  last  six  months 
~  I  have  made  an  alteration.     We  used  to  try  to  force  Greek  and  German 

-May  1865.  „p(jQ  them  all  ;  I  now  make  Greek  or  German  alternative  subjects. 

Every  boy  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  must  take  Greek  or  German,  but 

not  the  two. 

6244.  (Mr.  Forster.)  May  they  take  both  ? — I  would  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the'case  of  a  very  able  boy  who  was  likely  perhaps  to  excel 
in  all  four  languages,  but  those  cases  would  '>e  very  rare  ;  I  think,  so 
far  as  the  system  of  the  school  is  concerned  I  may  say  they  may 
not  take  both. 

6245.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Which  do  they  usually  prefer  ? — They  would 
most  likely  take  German  if  they  had  their  own  way,  but  we  force  Greek 
on  all  those  boys  who,  we  think,  should  learn  Greek.  The  preference 
of  the  parents  and  boys  would  be  for  German,  because  of  its  being  a 
commercial  language.  The  average  age  in  our  sixth  form  is  15.  I  do 
not  think  that  boys  at  that  age,  with  all  the  other  things  that  they  have 
to  learn,  can  master  four  languages  sufficiently  well  to  do  them  any 
good,  so  I  make  Greek  and  German  alternative  subjects,  and  I  tliink 
by  that  I  shall  meet  the  wants  of  two  classes,  first  the  very  few  who 
may  be  going  to  the  Universities,  or  intended  for  the  professional 
classes, — Greek  will  suit  those;  and  German  will  suit  the  boys  who 
are  going  into  business. 

6246.  Is  German  a  language  wh-ch  is  considered  to  be  nseful  in 
Liverpool  commercially  ? — Yes,  it  is  valued  very  much. 

6247.  As  much  so  as  French  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

6248.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Is  there  any  demand  for  Italian  ? — I  have 
never  met  with  any  '  in  our  school.  So  every  boy  learns  Latin, 
French,  and  Greek  or  German.  Then  in  mathematics  we  read  high  ; 
several  of  our  boys  are  doing  as  far  as  analytical  geometry  (and  one 
boy  is  doing  the  differential  calculus),  with  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydro- 
statics. Several  of  our  boys  are  thoroughly  proficient  in  those  subjects 
as  far  as  they  can  be  mastered  without  the  differential  calculus.  In 
fact  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  several  boys  who  could  take  an 
ordinary  Cambridge  degree  at  this  moment  as  far  as  mathematics  is 
concei'ned. 

6249.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  say  that  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in 
these  six  classes  is  15.  What  are  the  highest  ages  ? — We  rarely  have 
a  boy  who  reaches  17.  We  do  occasionally  perhaps  have  one  or  two  ; 
I  think  we  have  one  boy  who  is  17  now  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
more  than  one.  They  get  that  proficiency  at  about  15.  Our  mathe- 
matics are  very  high,  and  mastered  thoroughly.  In  the  last  Oxford 
local  examination  we  had  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  boys  in 
England  in  that  subject. 

■  6250.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Have  you  ever  sent  any  up  for  the  Wool- 
wich or  other  examinations  ? — ^Not  in  my  time. 

6251.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  proceed  with  the  course  of 
studies  ? — Chemistry  is  taught.  That  they  carry  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  sixth  form,  but  I  there  allow  an  alternative. 
Those  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  chemistry  I  allow  to  learn  classics, 
in  order  to  give  them  more  time  for  that  subject.  If  they  show  a 
preference  or  ability  for  languages,  I  let  them  take  classics  instead  of 
chemistry,  because  I  find  that  they  have  to  learn  more  subjects  than 
they  can  master  thoroughly. 

6252.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  they  all  take  natural  philosophy,  statics, 
dynamics,  and  hydrostatics  ? — Yes  ;  except  of  course  that  there  are  a 
few  not  up  to  reading  those  subjects.     We  have  two  divisions  in  the 
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class;  the  lower  division  do  not  at  once  begin  statics,  dynamics,  and  Rev. J.  Jones, 
hydrostatics.    I  keep  them  for  six  months  at  mensuration,  and  then  I  get         M.A. 
them  up  to  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics.     Then  natural  philosophy         ~ — 
is  taught   as   an  alternative  to   arithmetic   and  -writing.      Some  boys  ^'2_™£2ff' ' 
are  perfectly  proficient  in  arithmetic,  and  those  boys  I  set "  to  learn 
natural  philosophy.     Those  boys  who  are  not  proficient  enough  in 
arithmetic  I  allow  to  learn  arithmetic  instead.     That  is  a  change  I 
have  made  in  the  last  six  months,  because  those  who  are  going  to 
business  must  be  perfectly  accurate  in  their  arithmetic.    It  is  a  thing 
which  we  dare  not  omit. 

6253.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  it  important  that  a  master  should 
have  some  power  of  modifying  the  course  of  instruction  according  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  boys,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a  cast-iron 
rule  ? — ^It  is  most  important,  because  a  judicious  master  knows  what  the 
boys  want,  and  no  general  principles  can  be  fixed  applicable  to  every 
boy.  In  English  we  teach  English  literature  ;  we  have  generally  some 
English  author  going  on,  such  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  We  generally 
take  the  subject  fixed  for  the  Oxford  local  examination.  We  give 
advanced  instruction  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  English 
history.  Those  are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  sixth  form.  We  teach 
English  very  thoroughly,  in  fact  up  to  the  mark  of  the  Oxford  senior 
local  examination  for  taking  honours  in  the  subject. 

6254.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  sending  your  boys  up  to  the  University 
local  examinations  ? — We  send  them  up  in  large  numbers;  in  1863  we 
passed  the  largest  number  of  any  school  in  England  ;  in  1864  we  were 
second  in  this  respect. 

6255.  Do  you  send  them  up  by  classes  or  individually  ? — We  send 
from  the  higher  classes,  from  the  first  class  in  the  commercial  school, 
and  from  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  in  the  high  school ;  not  all  the  boys 
in  those  classes. 

6256.  You  select  boys  ? — ^We  try  to  persuade  them  all  for  the  most 
part  to  enter,  but  some  from  one  reason  and  some  from  another  do  not 
go  in.  Some  perhaps  are  over  the  junior  age,  and  are  not  up  to  the 
senior  mark  ;  the  parents  of  others  will  not  allow  them  to  go  in  ;  others 
perhaps  have  passed  before. 

6257.  With  a  view  to  enabling  the  public  to  ascertain  what  the  real 
character  of  a  school  is,  do  you  think  it  is  -desirable  that  the  boys  should 
be  sent  up  in  classes,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  not  that  picked  scholars 
should  be  sent  up  ? — My  idea  is  this,  I  would  send  every  boy  in  from 
the  upper  classes  who  was  at  aU  up  to  the  work,  and  whom  I  could 
persuade,  and  that  is  the  system  I  am  acting  upon  now.  Instead  of 
taking  out  a  few  boys  I  am  trying  to  persuade  every  boy  who  can  to 
go  in  from  the  first  class  of  the  commercial  school  and  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forms  of  the  high  school. 

6258.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  of  masters  being 
induced  to  pay  especial  attention  to  particular  boys  to  the  neglect  of 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school,  from  the  system  of  sending  them 
up  by  single  boys  instead  of  by  glasses  ? — I  cannot  say  -n^hat  might  be 
the  temptation  in  a  private  school,  but  in  our  school  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  do  that.  We  could  not  keep  our  large  classes  going 
unless  the  boys  were  all  working  together.  The  masters  sometimes 
stay  after  school  hours  and  give  the  candidates  for  the  examination  a 
little  assistance,  but  in  the  school  hours  they  are  all  going  on  together, 

6259.  Do  you  believe  that  this  system  of  local  examination  has  acted 
usefuUy  with  regard  to  schools  ? — Most  usefully,  I  believe.  They 
have  set  us  a  good  standard  to  work  by,  and  they  have  stimulated  our. 
upper  boys  to  exertion.     They  keep  the  masters  constantly  up  to  their 
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Mev.  J.  Jones,   work.     A  Senior  master  knows  that  his  work  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
■^■•^-         Buccess  of  his  pupils  in  these  examinations,  and  he  is  bound  to  work 

31st  Mav  1865   *^®™  ^P  ^°^  them. 

'  6260.  Are  there  any  improvements  which  you  would  think  desirable 
in  that  system  ? — ^I  think  there  is  this  evil  about  them,  that  they  rather 
encourage  the  study  of  too  many  subjects.  A  boy,  to  take  a  very  high 
position  in  them,  must  study  a  great  many  subjects,  and  I  am  not  quite 
Bure  whether  formental  training  one  could  not  do  more  for  these  boys 
with  fewer  subjects.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  were  left  alone, 
without  the  pressure  of  the  examinations  upon  me,  I  could  give  the 
boys  a  better  training  than  they  now  receive  in  some  respects,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  but  then  there  would  not  be  the  same 
stimulus  to  the  masters  generally  ;  and  without  it  some  of  them  may 
be  disposed  perhaps  to  relax  their  exertions.  On  the  whole  I  think- 
the  system  good,  although  not  unmixed  with  evil. 

6261.  Taking  the  good  and  evil  together,  do  you  think  on  the  whole 
it  has  acted  very  favourably  ? — I  should  certainly  say  so  ;  it  is  a  great 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

6262.  {Sir  S.  Iforthcote.)  Have  any  of  your  boys  passed  exami- 
nations in  the  University  examinations  in  religious  knowledge  ? — ^Yes, 
frequently  ;  very  many  of  them  take  it  up.  We  had'  the  first  boy  in 
all  England  last  year  in  the  Oxford  local  examination,  and  he  passed 
in  religious  knowledge. 

6263.  That  is  from  private  study  ? — ^From  what  they  have  learnt  at 
home  and  from  private  study.  They  very  frequently  pass  in  religious 
knowledge.  I  think  last  year  we  had  but  few  who  did  not  pass  in 
Scripture  at  least,  and  a  great  many  did  in  the  two  branches  of  religions 
knowledge. 

6264.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  do  not  undertake  to  prepare  boys  for 
confirmation  ? — No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

6265.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  is  the  system  of  punishment  ? — ^We 
allow  impositions  to  a  very  limited  extent.  When  I  came  to  the 
Bchool  impositions  were  very  extensively  given,  but  I  found  that  they 
had  this  evil  ; — ^they  stopped  the  boys  from  preparing  their  regular 
work,  and  of  course  seriously  interfered  with  the  hours  that  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  play.  Instead  of  impositions  I  introduced,  without 
saying  that  there  should  be  no  such  things  as  impositions,  but  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  them,  the  keeping  the  boys  in  from  12  to  1  o'clock 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  under  the  charge  of  a  master.  That 
plan  works  very  well.  For  more  serious  oflFences  boys  are  reported 
to  me.  Sometimes  I  find  an  admonition  sufficient,  but  when  a  boy  is 
reported  to  me  I  generally  keep  him  in  on  Wednesday  afternoon  under 
the  charge  of  a  master.  The  masters  take  the  charge  of  the  boys  in 
turns.  It  comes  to  each  master  about  twice  in  the  half  year,  and  the 
boys  have  to  work  during  the  whole  afternoon  as  on  an  ordinary  after- 
noon. Then,  if  that  does  not  do,  in  a  very  few  cases  I  flog  with  the 
cane,  but  I  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  of  flogging  in  the 
month  ;  that  is  about  the  average.  I  only  do  it  in  very  special  casesj 
when  every  other  pcinishment  has  failed.  Of  course  in  exti-eme  cases 
we  expel,  and  we  very  frequently  see  the  parents  and  advise  them  to 
take  the  boys  away  from  the  school.  If  I  see  that  a  boy  is  doing  no 
good  to  himself,  and  is  doing  harm  to  others,  I  see  the  parent  privately, 
and  tell  him  he  had  better  take  the  boy  away.  I  have  done  that  in 
many  cases. 

6266.  Do  yon  find  that  parents  raise  an  objection  to  flogging  ?— I 
do  not  think  I  ever  had  moi-e  than  one  objection  raised.  I  recoUecf 
oflc  parent  objecting,  but  after  an  interview  with  me,  he  said  that" 
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if  be  had  been   in  my  place  he  would  hare  flogged  the  boy  more  Rev.  J.  Jones, 
severely.    No  master  is  allowed  to  flog  except  myself;    it  is  pro-         M.A. 

hibited  on  the  part  of  the  other  masters.     In  fact  there  is  a  strong         

feeling  on  the  part  of  our  directors  to  prohibit  flogging,  but  it  is  3l3t  May  186S. 
tolerated.  It  was  formerly  prohibited  altogether.  The  system  of 
punishment  at  first  in  vogue  in  the  school  was  somewhat  original,  but  it 
was  not  found  to  answer.  The  fii-st  correction  was  to  be  a  quiet,  gentle 
admonition  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  the  class,  and  if  that  did  not 
do,  he  was  to  take  the  boy  to  the  head  master,  who  was  to  admonish 
him,  and  if  that  admonition  did  not  do,  the  head  master  was  to  report 
the  case  to  the  parents,  and  if  that  did  not  do,  the  boy  was  to  be 
publicly  remonstrated  with  at  a  Saturday  examination  which  they  used 
to  have.  That  was  to  be  done  three  times,  if  necessary,  and  if  the  three 
remonstrances  produced  no  efiect,  the  board  of  directors  had  the  power 
to  expel  the  boy  ;  but  that  system  was  found  to  be  a  complete  failure. 

6267.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  the  boys  of  the  high  school  stay 
long  enough  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of  classics  given  to  them  as 
is  given  at  a  good  grammar  school  if  it  is  thought  advisable  ?— 
Certainly.  We  had  a  boy  who  got  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford  last 
year.  We  have  a  boy  now  who  is  quite  up  to  getting  an  open  scholar- 
ship, only  I  am  keeping  him  till  he  is  a  little  older. 

6268.  There  is  nothing  at  the  age  at  which  they  leave  the  high 
school  which  would  prevent  their  obtaining  as  much  classical  know- 
ledge as  in  the  grammar  school  if  it  was  thought  desirable  ? — If  they 
stay  long  enough.  Many  of  the  boys  stay  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
very  respectable  knowledge  of  classics,  but  if  boys  leave  at  1 5,  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  they  cannot  be  very  proficient  classical  scholars.  It 
is  only  just  a  few  that  attain  to  any  particular  proficiency. 

6269.  Were  you  yourself  at  a  grammar  school  ? — I  was  at  a  pro- 
prietary school. 

6270.  From  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  in  teaching  generally  do 
you  think  that  you  are  able  to  give  the  boys  as  good  a  mental  training 
with  your  system,  in  which  natural  philosophy  seems  to  be  more  pre- 
dominant, as  if  it  was  as  much  confined  to  classics  as  is  the  case  in 
most  grammar  schools  ? — I  believe  that  the  training  of  our  boys  is 
quite  up  to  that  of  any  ordinary  grammar  school  in  the  country.  We 
^ain  them  chiefly  upon  mathematics  and  languages  in  the  high  school. 

6270a.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  it  is  very  often  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  classical  education  that  classics  give  by  far  the  best  mental 
training  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

6271.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  give  it  with  the  comparatively 
small  attention  that  you  give  to  classics  ? — We  do,  I  think,  more  with 
classics  in  the  same  time  than  would  be  done  in  an  ordinary  grammar 
school,  because  we  have,  I  think,  a  somewhat  improved  method 
of  classical  teaching.  We  do  not  put  a  boy  to  learn  the  rules  of 
syntax.  We  have  very  few  boys  who  could  say  the  rules  of  syntax 
ofi"  by  heart.  They  learn  the  accidence  well,  and  the  master  by  oral 
teaching  supplies  what  would  be  wanting  to  the  boy  from  not  knowing 
the  rules  of  syntax  by  heart.  And  so  with  Wordsworth's  Greek 
grammar.  A  boy  learns  the  large  print.  We  never  trouble  him  to 
learn  the  small  print.  The  master  supplies  that  by  oral  teaching,  as  the 
occasion  occurs,  and  I  believe  that  the  boy  at  the  end  of  his  time  gets  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  classics  by  this  method  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  ordinary  way.  We  do  it  by  an  abridged  method.  I  may  tell  you 
what  we  did  once.  A  boy  came  up  from  the  commercial  school  knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  Greek  or  Latin.  In  twelve  months  he  was  made  to 
pass  the  Cambridge  senior  examination  in  Greek  and  Latin.    That  (tf 
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Sev.  J.  Jones,  course  implies  a  very  respectable  amount  of  classical  proficiency.     That 

M.A.         -^as  done  by  system  and  method.     Of  course  he  was  a  very  able  boy. 

~  .  An  ordinary  boy  could  not  have  done  that. 

3i8t  May  i8Co.      gg^g.  ^fter  half-past  four,  when  the  day's  work  is  ended,  do  they 

not  play  together  then  ? — A  few  stay  behind,  perhaps,  but  we  have  no 

proper  place  for  playing.      We  have  only  close  confined  yards,  just 

enough  for  standing  room  for  boys. 

6273.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  your  school  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ?— 
Yes.  It  lies  now  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  It  is  about  a  nule 
from  the  docks,  but  surrounded  by  houses  in  all  directions. 

6274.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Should  you  say  that  the  parents  are  more  or  less 
inclined  than  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago  to  have  their  children 
given  a  classical  education  ? — I  think  they  are  more  inclined,  because 
I  have  spoken  to  them  So  often  about  it.  I  have  spoken  frequently 
to  them  at  public  meetings,  and  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  classics, 
that  I  hope  so  far  as  our  school  is  concerned  I  have  done  something  for 
classical  education. 

6275.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  have  been  connected  in  other 
ways  with  educational  establishments  ? — Only  as  vice-principal  of  the 
York  Training  School. 

6276.  {Mr.  Forster.)  For  how  long  ? — Three  years. 

6277.  Did  you  go  there  before  Mr.  Robinson  ? — ^No.  I  was  there 
under  him.     He  was  my  principal  when  I  was  vice-principal. 

6278.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  probably  there  acquired  considerable 
experience  of  schools  generally  in  the  country  ? — I  got  great  experience 
of  the  improved  methods  of  education,  and  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as 
possible  to  graft  what  was  valuable  in  the  elementary  system  of  educa- 
tion on  the  middle-class  education  imparted  in  our  schools. 

6279.  Have  you  formed  any  general  opinion  of  the  state  of  middle- 
class  education  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

6280.  Does  that  observation  apply  specially  to  what  may  be  called 
the  lower  division  of  the  middle  class,  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  of  those  classes  which  are  just  above  the  National  schools, 
but  cannot  afibrd  to  resort  to  the  higher  description  of  middle-class 
schools  ? — I  am  afraid  the  condition  of  middle-class  education  generally 
in  England  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  made.  My  own  idea  is  that  it 
will  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be  till  the  middle-class  teachers  are  trained 
to  their  work  as  the  elementary  teachers  are.  What  I  should  like  to  see 
established  would  be  middle-class  training  schools  where  teachers 
should  be  taught  to  teach,  and  until  that  is  done  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  ever  have  any  properly  efiicient  state  of  education  in  the  country. 

6281.  Are  you  able  to  suggest  any  mode  by  which  that  object  might 
be  accomplished  or  promoted  ? — I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  an  institution  like  ours  may  not  have  grafted  upon 
it  or  connected  with  it  something  in  the  way  of  a  middle-class  training 
school.  All  we  should  want  would  be  to  get  students.  We  have  masters 
about  the  institution  who  could  give  superior  instruction  to  the  students, 
and  they  could  see  middle-class  education  in  all  its  branches,  in  a  place 
like  ours.'  They  may  see  the  education  of  the  better  division  of  the 
middle  class,  and  of  the  lower  middle  class,  in  all  its  grades. 

6282.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  without  resorting,  either  to 
grants  of  public  money  or  to  government  interference  for  the  purpose  ? 

^If  I  had  the  management  and  direction  of  our  institution  exclusively, 

I  should  try  to  do  it  there  without  any  assistance.     If  I  could  carry  out 
my  plan  I  should  make  the  attempt  without  any  assistance  from  anyone. 
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6283.  Did  you  ever  propose  it  to  your  governing  body  ? — ^Yes,  I  liev.J.Jones, 
did  once  ;  but  it  was  not  taken  up.     I  believe  it  might  be  done.  ^^■^■ 

6284.  Suppose  you  were  to  engraft  it  upon  your  institution,  how         ~ — 
would  you  set  about  it  ?— I  should  first  of  all  get  efficient  men,  the  ^ist  May  iscs. 
senior  masters  in  the  place  would  be  quite  up  to  it,  to  give  superior 
education  in  classics,  mathematics,  English,  and  all  the  branches  which 

"would  have  to  be  taught  in  a  middle-class  school.  Then  1  would  let  the 
students  use  our  schools  as  practising  schools.  At  a  certain  stage  of  their 
proficiency  I  would  send  them  in  to  the  various  classes  to  see  what  -was 
being  done  by  the  senior  masters.  I  would  give  them  classes  of  their 
own  to  teach  and  instruct,  so  that  they  would  not  only  be  theoretically 
instru^led  by  senior  masters,  but  would  learn  practically  how  a  class 
should  be  managed. 

62S5.  In  short  you  would  have  a  special  class  attached  to  your 
school  in  which  training  might  be  imparted  to  supply  efficient  teachers  ? 
— That  is  what  I  would  do,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  practicable.  The 
only  difficulty  would  be  whether,  unless  we  had  some  kind  of  eclal 
given  to  us  by  being  supported  by  Government,  students  would  come 
to  us.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  any.  students  would  come, 
unless  we  were  in  some  way  recognized,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  have  got  the  machinery  to  carry  out  the  scheme  if  the  students 
would  come  to  us,  and  if  they  saw  it  worth  while  to  become  trained  as 
masters. 

6286.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  been  long  enough 
yet  master  of  the  school  at  Liverpool  to  have  trained  up  any  of  your 
own  masters  ? — We  always  try  to  persuade  some  of  our  better  boys  to 
become  teachers,  but  we  have  very  little  success  in  it.  The  temptations 
to  business  are  so  great  that  they  prefer  going  into  business.  One  of 
our  most  efficient  masters  was  one  of  our  boys.  Another  very  efficient 
master,  who  has  been  appointed  in  my  time,  was  one  of  our  own 
boys,  and  we  are  just  going  to  appoint  another,  who  was  one  of  our 
leading  boys,  and  who  wishes  to  become  a  teacher.  They  are  the 
best  teachers  that  I  can  get.  We  always  tiy  to  get  our  own  boys  if 
we  can. 

6287.  You  would  naturally  only  take  the  cleverest  boys  ? — Yes. 

6288.  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  that  your  school  is  so  well  known  that 
a  boy  wlio  is  known  to  have  left  it  as  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  business  situation  ? — None 
at  all.  Merchants  and  others  frequently  send  uj)  applications  to  me  to 
supply  them  with  boys. 

6289.  {Lord  Taunton.')  The  assistant-masters  of  your  school  are,  I 
suppose,  obtaining  a  pretty  good  training  for  becoming  accomplished 
schoolmasters  ? — Great  training.  A  master  must  be  efficient  with  us, 
or  we  cannot  go  on  with  him.  He  must  become  efficient  in  time.  We 
have  classes  consisting  of  30  boys  in  the  high  school,  and  50  boys  in  tho 
commercial  school,  and  they  cannot  be  managed  without  power. 

6290.  How  many  assistant-masters  have  you  ? — ^We  have  about  25. 

6291.  What  is  the  average  age  of  an  assistant-master  ? — We  have 
masters  ranging  from  17  or  18  years  of  age  up  to  60.  We  sometimes,  if 
we  can  get  one  of  our  boys,  take  him  at  15  ;  if  he  is  an  able  boy  with 
a  good  presence,  we  would  be  glad  to  take  him  even  at  that  age  and 
put  him  into  one  of  the  preparatory  classes,  with  the  little  boys,  to 
learn  his  business. 

6292.  Do  you  think  that  the  art  of  teaching,  as  distinct  from  other 
subjects  of  knowledge,  can  be  adequately  taught  after  a  certain  age, 
or  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  train  young  boys  for  the  purpose  ? — Of 
course  it  can  be  so  taught,  but  it  is  only  taught  by  a  bitter  experience, 

11643.  PP 
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Jtev.  J.  Jones,   and  during  that  experience  the  boys  have  been  suffering.     Many  of 

M.A.         our  masters  have  never  had    any  training  at  all.      They  are    most 

~~~         efficient  masters  now,  but  then  they  have  been  at  it  10,  1 5,  or  20 

3lBt  May  1865.  ygg^pg^  j^jj^  have  become  first-rate  masters.     They  have  had  to  learn 

their  work.     I  should  like  to  see  men  coming  into  it  who  had  learnt 

their  work.      Some  of   our  best   masters    are  masters  who  are   not 

University  men,  and  who  have  never  been  trained  in  any  way,  but  have 

simply  taken  up  the  profession  of  teaching  and  in  time  made  themselves 

efficient. 

6293.  Still  if  the  schools  continue  to  improve,  as  I  hope  they  are 
doing,  will  not  the  effect  be  that  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  of  good 
masters,  that  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  altogether, 
and  that  men  will  instruct  themselves  and  find  out  what  is  the  way  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  best  acquired  ? — Of  course  the  art  of 
teaching  can  be  acquired  by  experience,  because  if  you  have  an  able 
man  you  can  put  him  into  any  position,  and  he  will  adapt  himself  to  it, 
and  do  the  work  well,  but  not  so  well  as  if  he  were  trained  to  it;  but  it 
will  take  him  some  time  to  become  efficient,  but  meanwhile  his  pupils 
are  suffering. 

6294.  You  attach  very  great  importance  to  regular  training  schools 
in  which  those  who  propose  to  educate  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
instruction  may  be  themselves  instructed  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  the  great  want 
of  middle-class  education  in  the  country. 

6295.  {Mt,  Forater.)  Taking  an  assistant  master  of  average  capacity 
who  was  untrained  for  teaching,  how  long  would  it  take  him  to  be 
what  you  would  consider  so  trained  a  master  that  the  boys  would  not 
be  suffering  from  the  want  of  training  ? — ^It  so  entirely  depends  on  the 
man,  he  may  do  it  in  six  months,  he  may  be  three  or  four  years,  or  he 
may  never  do  it  at  all. 

6296.  Six  months  would  be  almost  the  lowest  time  ? — ^I  should  say 
the  very  lowest,  or  even  12  months. 

6297.  (Lord  Taunton^  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  in  natural  disposi- 
tion independent  of  general  ability  and  knowledge  ? — Of  course  there  is. 
Fitness  for  that  particular  kind  of  work  is  indispensable.  Of  course 
temper  and  judgment  come  in.  A  man  who  has  not  temper  and  judg- 
ment is  not  fit  to  manage  a  large  class  of  boys,  but  then  T  think  that  if 
they  were  properly  disciplined  temper  and  judgment  may  be  developed 
under  an  able  principal  of  a  middle-class  training  school.  He  would  show 
them  how  to  manage  their  temper,  and  teach  them  to  become  judicious. 

6298.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  devote  any  part  of  the 
funds,  which  are  now  dedicated  to  education  in  various  departments, 
to  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  middle-class  masters  ? — ^I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Of  course  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It 
is  rather  a  question  for  statesmen  to  answer  than  for  me. 

6299.  You  think  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  a  great  object  ? — 
It  would  be  very  desirable. 

6300.  Have  you  at  all 'attended  to  the  subject  of  endowed  schools  in 
this  country  ? — Not  to  any  extent.  Of  course  education  generally  I 
have  studied  and  been  interested  in. 

6301.  You  have  not  turned  your  thoughts  to  any  plan  by  which  you 
think  these  endowments  might  be  made  more  generally  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  education  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  have  chiefly 
taken  up  the  questions  of  instruction  and  discipline.  I  have  very 
closely  studied  the  classical  question,  and  I  read  a  paper  upon  it  a  few 
months  ago  which  I  am  going  to  publish.  It  is  a  question  which  I 
have  studied  lately.     I  spent  nearly  two  years  upon  it. 

6302. 1  take  it  your  opinion  upon  that  seems  to  be  that  you  think  Latin 
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very  useful  as  a  means  of  instruction  even  for  boys  intended  for  com-  Rev.  J.  Jones, 
mercial  pursuits  provided  they  can  remain  in  the  school  till  between         ■^-^• 
15  and  16  ? — That  is  quite  my  opinion.  — — 

6303.  But  if  they  leave  before  that  it  is  not  of  much  use  ?— If  they  3"*  May  1865. 
leave  at  13  it  is  not  of  much  use. 

6304.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  one  of  your  former  answers  you  said  that  if 
you  had  the  choice  of  doing  what  you  thought  best  in  the  commercial 
school  you  would  leave  out  a  portion  of  the  science  studies  and  take 
French  instead  ? — Yes,  I  think  if  I  were  originating  a  system  that  is 
what  I  would  do. 

6305.  With  regard  to  the  high  school,  what  is  your  view  of  the 
value  of  science  as  a  means  of  instruction  ? — Would  you  be  disposed  to 
carry  out  the  same  principle  of  substituting  something  for  science  there, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  continue  science  education  as  an  adjunct? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  given  up  altogether,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  whether  the  boys  would  not  gain  by  devoting  the  time  to  languages. 
It  is  a  question  upon  which  I  have  hardly  made  up  my  mind.  I  said 
before  1  found  chemistry  there,  and  I  found  it  very  efficiently  taught.  I 
generally  like  to  act  on  the  principle  of  leaving  well  alone.  When  I  see 
a  thing  doing  well  I  do  not  like  to  interfere  with  it  j  it  has  its  value  ; 
but  whether  our  system  is  the  most  perfect  system  or  not  I  cannot  yet 
decisively  say. 

6306.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  propose  to  take 
science  exclusively  in  lieu  of  a  language,  say  Latin,  but  whether,  as  in 
the  higher  school,  you  make  Latin  a  necessary,  it  is  not  an  advantage 
to  the  boy  who  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  learn  Latin  also  to  be  obliged 
to  study  science  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  particular  advantage 
to  him  ;  in  fact  I  think  that  the  leading  defect  of  our  high  school  is  a 
defect  for  which  we  are  not  responsible,  but  for  which  the  age  is  re- 
sponsible,— that  we  teach  loo  many  subjects.  People  say  boys  must  learn 
a  little  physical  science,  they  must  learn  modern  languages,  they  must 
know  English,  they  must  learn  classics  ;  they  must  write,  cypher,  and 
spell  weU.  We  are  trying,  I  think,  to  satisfy  the  age,  but  I  believe 
that  the  boys  are  snffering  from  that,  not  only  in  our  school  but  every- 
where else  where  the  demand  is  made. 

6307.  It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  private  tutor  in  this  room  that 
he  has  remarked  at  Cambridge  the  great  disadvantage  which  students 
proceeding  to  the  University  suffer  from  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
simple  facts  of  science.  What  remark  would  you  make  upon  that  ? — 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  every  boy  know  something  of  the  simple 
facts  of  science.  I  do  think  they  ought  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
leading  facts  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  electricity,  and  heat.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  I  would  pursue  any  branch  of  science  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  pursue  chemistry,  if  one  studied  what  was 
simply  the  best  for  the  boys. 

6308.  You  remarked  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination  that 
your  school  is  entirely  self-supporting.  May  I  ask  how  the  fabric  was 
provided  for  in  the  first  instance? — ^By  subscriptions  from  various 
gentlemen  in  the  town. 

6309.  For  the  purposes  of  the  school  ?— No  ;  the  school  w-as  grafted 
on  to  the  institution.  The  history  of  the  institution  is  this  ;  it  was  first 
of  all  started  aa  a  mechanics'  institution;  then  in  the  year  1833  two 
gentlemen  wrote  to  the  directors  and  requested  that  schools  should  be 
added  for  the  middle  class.  In  1835  the  first  day  school  was  commenced. 
The  new  building  was  opened  about  1837,  and  in  1838  the  existing 
school  was  continued  and  the  high  school  was  added.  The  original 
constitution  of  the  high  school  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  head  maeter. 

^  Pp  2 
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JRev.  J.  Jones,    There  were  masters  of  departments  ;  an  English  master,  a  language, 

^•■^-         a  mathematical,  and  a  physical  science  master.    They  took  the  head 

%\  t  M     ^iftfii  mastership  in  turns,  week  by  week.    The  commercial  school  was  always 

May  1865.  ^^^^j.  ^  ^^^  master  ;  the  high  school  was  under  this  rotatory  system 

of  masters  at  first  ;  but  in  1842  a  head  master  was  appointed,  and  from 

that  time  to  this  the  two  schools  have  been  going  on. 

6310.  Can  you  tell  me  in  round  numbers  what  was  the  amount  of 
money  subscribed  and  expended  upon  the  fabric  of  your  schools  ? — ^I 
am  not  able  to  give  you  the  exact  sum,  but  it  was  all  subscribed  by 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  the  exact 
sum,  because  it  was  so  many  years  ago,  aud  I  never  thought  of  inquiring, 

6311.  So  that  you  have  not  had  to  pay  off  any  debt  from  the  profits 
of  the  school  since  ? — No,  not  on  the  original  fabric.  Our  managers 
have  got  into  debt  occasionally  from  their  expenditure  exceeding  their 
income,  but  that  lias  all  been  wiped  off,  and  for  some  years  now  the 
institution  has  been  self-supporting. 

6312.  So  that  you  would  consider  it  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  school  such  as  yours  in  Liverpool  or  any  other  place  that  some  sub- 
scription should  be  provided  to  erect  the  buildings  ? — ^I  think  so.  If  you 
are  to  supply  such  an  education  as  we  supply  at  so  low  a,  rate  you  must 
have  no  dividends  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  pay.  You  must  have 
the  building  and  everything  given  you  to  start  you  fairly,  and  then  you 
must  support  yourselves.  You  can  do  no  more  thau  that.  Of  course  a 
proprietary  school  may  succeed  if  you  have  boys  at  sufficiently  high  fees, 
but  you  cannot  provide  such  a  cheap  education  as  we  do  and  pay 
-dividends. 

6313.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  starting  a 
private  school  exactly  on  the  principles  on  which  yours  is  founded,  the 
master  being  an  autocrat  and  managing  the  whole  thing  for  himself  ?  If 
lie  had  got  reputation  and  a  building  at  this  rate  of  payment  might  he  not 
receive  boys  ?  The  institute  part  of  your  scheme  seems  to  be  a  mere 
accident ;  the  school  has  no  especial  connexion  with  it  ? — ^No  ;  the 
schools  of  course  have  in  a  great  measure  put  that  out  of  sight.  It 
just  remains  now,  but  of  course  the  greatness  of  the  schools  has  almost 
obliterated,  the  institute.     It  lives  and  that  is  all. 

6314.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  If  a  scholar  were  to  start  a  school  of  this  kind 
as  a  private  speculation,  without  any  assistance  from  any  source 
external  to  himself,  he  would  require  to  be  a  considerable  capitalist  ?— 
Of  course  he  must  be  a  great  capitalist,  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  great 
■capacity  to  enable  his  school  to  compete  with  a  school  like  ours.  Of 
course  a  large  institution  always  has  different  gentlemen  in  the  town 
■connected  with  it,  and  has  a  kind  of  eclat  surrounding  it  that  could 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  a  private  school.  Private  schools  do  succeed. 
One  of  our  masters  started  a  private  school  some  two  years  ago,  and 
he  has  made  it  succeed  very  fairly.  I  think  he  gets  upwards  of  100 
boys. 

6315.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  means  of  judging,  and  if  so, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  proprietary  schools  ? — They  have  mostly  been 
found  ■  to  fail.  There  are  two  or  three  memorable  exceptions,  but  I 
think  that  the  greater  number  have  failed. 

6316.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  inconvenient  in  the 
relations  of  <he  master  and  the  governing  body  as  managed  through 
proprietors  ? — I  was  educated  at  a  proprietary  school,  Bishop's  College, 
Bristol,  which  has  since  become  defunct.  The  difficulties,  I  believe,  arose 
chiefly  between  the  master  and  the  governors.  We  had  a  very  able  head 
master, — the  Kev.  Henry  Dale.  He  has  translated  Thucydides.  The 
school  went  down  from  different  causes.     There  was  another  very 
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efficient  head  master  during  my  school  course,  the  Rev.  James  Robert-  Rev.  J.  Jones 
son.     He   kept  it   on   for  many  years,  but  at  last  it   died   out,    and         M.A.     ' 

Clifton  college  has  I  fancy  arisen  from  its  ashes.    Whether  Clifton         

college  will  succeed  better  I  do  not  know.     Perhaps  it  will,  because  31st  May  1865. 
it  will  avoid  tlie  rocks  on  which  the  other  split.  *  

6317.  What  do  you  think,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  bo 
the  mode  of  establishing  a  middle-class  school  which  you  would  think 
most  likely  to  answer.  Would  you  take  the  private  principle,  the 
proprietary  principle,  or  the  endowed  principle,  or  what  principle 
would  you  adopt  ? — ^I  think  the  best  possible  principle  would  be  for 
private  gentlemen  to  subsci-ibo  ;  or  some  public  body  to  find  the  money 
to  erect  the  building,  and  start  it  fairly  ;  and  to  be  very  careful  who 
were  the  governing  body. 

6318.  And  to  take  a  good  master  ? — Yes,  and  leave  him  alone  as 
much  as  possible. 

6319.  {Mr.  Forster.)  This  education  which  should  be  so  provided 
would  be  provided  for  a  class  that  are  not  dependent  on  charity,  and 
that  are  able  to  pay  the  sum  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  their 
children,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6320.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  it  on  the  purely 
self-supporting  principle,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
subscribe  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  who  put  their  influence 
into  the  management  and  supporting  of  it,  should  not  be  expected  to 
give  the  money  out  and  out,  but  should  receive  a  moderate  interest  for 
it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  self-supporting 
even  to  that  extent  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, but  of  course  it  would  act  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  institution  if 
it  had  to  pay  a  dividend.  It  might  be  practicable  under  favoiirable 
circumstances  and  with  sufficiently  large  fees  to  make  a  school  of 
that  kind  succeed,  but  the  other  system  would  be  a  more  desirable  one 
if  it  could  be  adopted. 

6321.  What  is  the  profit  made  upon  your  school  ? — The  profit  is 
expended  on  other  parts  of  the  institution.  I  can  hardly  say  what 
it  is.  The  directors  give  me  14  per  cent,  of  the  school  fees.  They 
reckon  that  49  per  cent,  is  to  pay  all  the  other  masters.  The  rest  of 
the  fees,  amounting  to  37  per  cent.,  goes  to  incidental  school  expenses, 
coal,  gas,  taxes,  &c.,  and  the  general  support  of  the  institution.  I 
cannot  say  what  profit  would  be  made  if  the  schools  were  standing  by 
themselves. 

6322.  Would  it  not  bo  the  case  that  if  your  schools  were  standing  by 
themselves,  and  they  very  well  might  have  done  so,  that  sum  which 
you  give  to  the  other  objects  of  the  institute  would  have  paid  a  mode- 
rate interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building  ? — Perhaps  so ;  but  the  schools 
are  now  in  an  exceptionally  flourishing  condition.  We  have  about  200 
boys  more  than  the  average.  The  high  school  has  something  like  100 
over  the  average,  and  that  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  the  income 
of  the  institution. 

6323.  You  are  not  in  that  position  that  you  do  not  expect  it  will 
last  ? — No,  I  hope  it  will  last ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
not,  but  whether,  through  years,  the  same  condition  of  things  could  be 
kept  up  I  do  not  know.  There  would  probably  be  vicissitudes  in  all 
large  schools  of  the  kind. 

6324.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  not  this  the  case,  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  such  an  efficient  school  as  you  have  unless  you  hnd 
large  numbers  ? — Certamly  not,  it  is  essential  to  it,  because  we  cannot 
get  first-class  masters  otherwise. 

6325.  So  that  in  the  private  system  there  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
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Bev.  J.  Jones,  period  to  bridge  over  between  the  starting  and  the  final  success  ? — ^Yes, 
M.A.  there  have  been  vicissitudes  in  our  institution.  There  have  been  times 
J":  when  we  have  been  in  debt,  and  I  believe  on  one  or  two  occasions 

____£ ■  some  friends  of  the  institution,  among  others  Sir  William  Brown,  sub- 
scribed to  get  it  out  of  debt.  We  have  tided  over  difficulties  by  the 
help  of  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

6326.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  think  it  would  almost  appear  that,  taking 
your  school  as  it  has  succeeded,  at  this  present  moment  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  moot  question  whether  the  profit  that  it  makes  would  not  pay  an 
interest  ? — ^I  think  it  would  just  at  present  pay  a  dividend.  I  beUevo 
that  our  commercial  school  fees  might  be  raised  without  afiecting  our 
numbers.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  might  not  in  that  school 
raise  the  fees,  say  15*.  or  16s.  a  year,  making  them  up  to  51.,  without 
materially  affecting  our  numbers  ;  in  that  case  an  increased  revenue 
would  be  at  our  disposal. 

6327.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done  that  at  the 
outset  ;  is  not  your  ability  to  raise  the  fee  now  dependent  on  the 
reputation  of  the  school  in  some  measure  ? — Certainly  ;  at  one  time  the 
fees  in  the  commercial  school  were  lower,  they  were  only  8s.  and  \6s.6d. 
per  quarter.  When  they  were  raised  the  numbers  fell;  I  think  we  could 
raise  them  now  without  the  numbers  falling  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

6328.  Supposing  you  are  starting  a  new  school  in  a  new  place,  is  it 
not  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  you  have  to  get  the  parents  to 
appreciate  to  a  sufficient  extent  the  value  of  education,  to  be  willing  to 
pay  a  sum  that  will  make  it  a  mercantile  success  ? — It  may  perhaps 
be  so  ;  parents  do  not  generally  value  education  as  they  ought. 

6329.  {Mr.  Forster.')  At  this  moment  I  suppose  the  sum  you  charge 
is  not  more  than  the  sum  that  is  charged  at  what  is  called  a  "  com- 
"  mercial  academy,"  or  private  schools  ? — ^I  think  they  generally  charge 
more,  but  then  they  cannot  give  anything  like  the  same  education. 

6330.  Taking  up  Dr.  Storrar's  question,  it  would  hardly  apply  to 
siich  a  school  as  yours,  because  the  school  was  started  expecting 
from  the  parents  no  greater  sum  than  they  were  already  in  the  habit 
of  giving  ? — I  think  the  idea  of  parents  would  be  that  they  get  for 
their  children  education  for  less  with  us.  The  Commercial  Academy 
cannot  in  a  general  way  contain  more  than  one  good  master — the  prin- 
cipal ;  in  some  cases  he  is  not  an  efficient  man  ;  and  the  education 
given  there  cannot  compare  with  the  education  we  can  give,  because 
we  have  got  one  or  two  efficient  masters  at  least  in  each  department. 

6331.  I  was  comparing  the  cost  not  the  education  ? — I  think  they 
pay  more  in  commercial  academies  and  get  less. 

6332.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think-  there  is  an  increasing 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  pay  higher  sums  for  their 
children's  education  ? — That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer.  J[  can  only  say  this  that  the  fees  used  to  be  15*.  Qd.  per 
quarter  in  the  commercial  school ;  they  were  raised  to  a  guinea ;  the 
numbers  fell  then,  I  believe,  considerably  ;  but  we  have  now  got 
more  boys  in  the  school  than  were  in  it  before  the  change  of  fees. 

6333.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  progress  of  fees  in  other 
schools  besides  your  own  ?  Are  you  aware  whether  the  fees  have 
been  raised  elsewhere  as  well  as  at  your  institution  ? — I  am  not 
aware. 

6334.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  do  not  think  that  by  raising  the  fees  you 
have  got  the  children  from  a  higher  class  than  you  had  before  ? — Yes, 
we  have  ;  some  of  the  older  masters  have  informed  me  that  the  social 
position  of  the  children  now  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  in  former 
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times  ;  they  seem  to  think  that  it  is  partially  owing,  but  not  altogether,  Eev.J.Jonet, 
to  the  raising  of  the  fees.  M^ 

6335.  Is  it  also  owing  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Liverpool  ? 

Perhaps  so,  but  they  consider  that  it  is  partially  owing  to  a  change  in  ^^*'  *^^  ^®®^' 
the  fee.  

6336.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  raising 
of  the  fees  has  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  school  the  class  of 

parents  who  are  now  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  fees  that  are  asked  ? ^I 

think  itot.  As  I  say,  we  get  many  boys  from  the  National  schools  to 
finish  ;  I  think  we  just  get  the  class  that  we  ought  to  get, — all  above 
the  National  school  class  and  the  better  of  that  class. 

6337.  You  think  that  your  school  pretty  well  covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  middle  class  ? — I  think  so. 

6338.  ( Sir  S.  Northcote.)  When  you  say  that  the  social  class  of 
the  boys  is  higher  than  it  was,  do  you  mean  that  you  have  attracted 
a  certain  number  from  a  higher  stratum  without  excluding  any  from 
the  lower  strata  ? — We  have  certainly  attracted  some  from  the  higher 
stratum.  National  schools  are  better  now  than  they  were  20  years  ago  ; 
it  is  possible  that  a  great  many  may  send  their  boys  to  National  schools 
now  who  used  to  send  them  to  a  place  like  ours.  1  think  that  is 
possible. 

6339.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  get  artizans'  children  in  considerable 
numbers  ? — Yes,  we  have  several. 

6340.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  higher  paid  artizans  ? — Yes,  of  course;  the 
wages  of  the  higher  paid  artizans  are  very  considerable  in  Liverpool. 

6341.  (Reo.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  You  are  well  acquainted,  I  think,  with 
diocesan  and  other  training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  ? — \.  was 
three  years  connected  with  one  as  Vice-Principal. 

6342.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  applying  some  of  the  existing 
training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  to  the  training  of  middle-class 
teachers,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  Government  aid 
which  is  given  to  the  training  colleges  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  buildings 
should  not  be  so  applied  ;  of  course  the  existing  training  schools 
would  need  some  alteration  in  their  staflf,  you  would  want  men  of  a 
difierent  stamp  for  some  of  the  masterships,  some  of  the  present 
masters  no  doubt  would  be  equal  for  the  work  ;  on  the  whole  you  would 
require  a  very  superior  staff.     The  buildings  would  do  very  well. 

6343.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  alter  to  any  appreciable  or  incon- 
venient extent  the  system  of  instruction  or  training  in  these  schools 
for  middle-class  school  teachers  ? — Certainly;  you  would  have  to 
add  a  great  many  subjects  ;  the  training  schools  now  I  apprehend,  or 
rather  the  course  of  instruction  in  them,  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  was 
when  I  was  connected  with  them.  Under  the  new  regulations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  I  understand  the  course  is  very  much 
lowered.  The  course  now  would  have  to  be  considerably  raised  and 
altered  ;  we  should  have  had  to  have  added  many  subjects,  when  I 
was  connected  with  the  training  schools,  for  instance,  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  German,  various  branches  of  physical  science,  a  mora 
extensive  course  of  mathematics,  before  we  could  have  trained  middle- 
class  schoolmasters. 

6344.  Would  there  be  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  social 
status  of  masters  training  for  National  schools  and  of  masters  training 
for  the  lower  department  of  the  middle-class  schools  such  as  yours, 
so  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  conduct  their  training  in  the  same 
building  ? — I  think  not  if  you  only  aim  at  educating  for  the  lower 
middle-class  schools,  but  if  you  aim  at  educating  for  all  middle-clasa 
schools,  there  would  be  a  difficulty.     I  always  like  to  appoint  two 
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JUv. J.Jones,  classes  of  masters,  and  almost  all  the  appointments  that  have  been 
•^•■^-         made  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  position,  with  the  exception  of 

sist  Mar  1865  *^°^®  "^^^  have  come  from  the  school,  have  been  trained  masters  or 
'  University  men  ;  for  all  subjects  below  the  mark  of  University  men, 
I  would  rather  have  a  trained  teacher  than  any  other  master,  and  I 
generally  try  to  appoint  trained  teachers  for  English  subjects  and 
arithmetic,  in  fact  for  all  below  the  higher  subjects.  You  would  have 
to  introduce  something  more  into  the  training  school  system,  and  you 
could  not  mix  the  better  class  of  schoolmasters  with  elementary-school- 
masters ;  in  fact  you  ought  to  try  to  get  training  schools  into  which 
University  men  would  go,  because  although  University  men  know 
their  subjects  very  well,  yet  they  are  not  always  efficient  teachers ; 
at  all  events,  they  would  be  far  more  efScient  with  some  preliminary 
training. 

6345.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 
give  a  lad  of  average  ability  and  aptitude  suffiicient  instruction  in 
the  mere  science  of  teaching  ? — Not  less  than  a  year  ;  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  a  year's  course,  two  years  would  be  better,  but  I  should  say  in  a 
year  a  great  deal  may  be  done  under  efficient  management. 

6346.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
instructed  by  means  of  actual  teaching  in  an  actual  school  ? — ^I  think 
so  ;  there  would  be  this  difficulty  now  in  connecting  middle-class 
training  schools  with  the  existing  training  schools,  that  you  have 
no  suitable  practising  school  annexed,  and  therefore  I  say  by  the  side 
of  a  school  like  ours  the  training  school  would  be  much  more  efficient, 
because  there  the  student  could  see  middle-class  education  in  all  its 
gradations. 

6347.  (Sir  S.  Norfhcote.)  Is  not  a  boy  who  is  taught  by  a  good 
master  in  a  good  system  ipso  facto  trained  by  a  system  upon  which  he 
himself  has  been  taught,  does  he  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  teaching  by  being  himself  taught  upon  a  good  system  ? — 
I  think  he  does  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  therefore  I  say  we  like  to 
get  our  own  boys  as  masters  when  we  can. 

6348.  Therefore  a  boy  who  has  been  well  taught  would  require 
much  less  special  training  in  regard  to  teaching  than  a  boy  who  has 
not  ? — ^Yes,  one  of  our  boys  comparatively  soon  becomes  a  good  teacher. 

6349.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Referring  to  an  answer  which  you  gave  a  little 
while  ago,  in  which  you  said,  if  it  depeiided  upon  you,  you  would  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  attaching  a  training  school  of  masters  to  your  school  at 
Liverpool,  do  you  think  that  having  such  a  training  school  attached 
would  be  any  inconvenience  to  you  in  conducting  your  present  school  ? 
— ^Not  the  slightest  ;  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial ;  they  would  act 
and  re-act  on  one  another. 

6350.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  employing  any  of 
the  boys  in  the  school  in  teaching  other  boys  ? — Only  very  seldom, 
when  a  master  is  away  ill ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  master  is  away 
from  illness  or  some  other  other  cause,  and  then  we  are  occasionally 
driven  to  get  an  elder  boy  to  take  a  class. 

6351.  1  believe  it  is  the  system  of  some  schools  to  give  the  elder 
boys  a  certain  number  of  younger  boys  as  pupils  to  teach,  do  you  think 
that  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  that  practice  ? — ^I  should  say 
so;  it  is  only  a  thing  we  do  from  necessity,  not  because  we  like  it. 

6352.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  objectionable,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  entrust  a  certain  number  of  the  younger  boys  to  the  tuition  of  the 
elder  boys  ? — For  one  reason  I  do  not  think  that  a  boy  would  get 
sufficient  influence  over  the  class.  Am  I  to  understand  that  he  is  to 
teach  regularly  or  only  occasionally  ? 
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6353.  I  mean,  for  instance,  that  he  should  overlook  those  younger  Hev.J.Jones, 
boys  wliiie  they  were  preparing  their  lessons  for    the  masters,  and  be         M--^- 

to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  those  boys,  of         

course  leaving  the  master  subsequently  to  teach  and  instruct  the  boys  ?  ^Ist^^^^es. 

— I  think  if  it  were  a   systematic  thing,  if  you  put  a  boy  regularly 

every  day  to  do  that,  it  might  work  very  well,  but  if  you  put  a  boy 

on  only  an  hour  now  and  then  it  would  work  veiy  ill,  because  he 

would  not  know  his  business,  and  the  boys  would  not  understand  nor 

heed  him. 

6354.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  not  there  be  this  difference,  that  the 
schools  to  which  the  Chainnan  alludes  were  boarding  schools,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  easier  to  put  the  boy  under  the  other  boys  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  elder  boy  is  to  instruct  the  younger  boy,  to  do  much  good 
he  ought  to  be  at  the  work  systematically  two  or  three  hours  every 
day  ;  if  he  is  only  engaged  an  hour  occasionally,  he  does  not  do  much 
good. 

6355.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  said  that  you  gave  the  boys  who  were  at 
a  distance  from  home  their  dinner  for  fourpence  a  head  ;  does  that 
pay  the  expenses  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  no  loss  from  it.  The  porter 
provides  the  dinner,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  lost  anything  by  it ;  in 
fact  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  did  not  make  it  pay. 

6356.  It  is  not  a  lunch,  but  really  a  dinner  ? — It  is  a  dinner  of  meat 
and  potatoes  ;  good  wholesome  beef  or  mutton,  and  potatoes. 

6357.  And  bread  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  never  heard  a  complaint  of 
the  dinners  since  I  have  been  there,  so  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
both  parents  and  boys  are  satisfied. 

6358.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  continue  your  account  of  the 
studies  of  the  school  ? — ^In  the  fifth  form  Latin  and  French  are  learnt 
by  all  the  boys.  Greek  and  German  are  alternative  subjects,  as  in  the 
sixth  form.  Chemistry  is  learnt  by  all.  Mathematics  is  learnt  by  all; 
they  do  not  get  beyond  Euclid  and  algebra.  English  history,  English 
grammar,  English  composition,  geography,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
also- learnt  by  all  ;  drawing  we  teach  in  the  fifth,  but  not  in  the  sixth 
form,  because  we  have  no  time  for  it  there. 

6359.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  If  I  understand  rightly,  in  the  fifth  class 
drawing  takes  the  place  of  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics,  in  the 
sixth  form  ? — Yes  ;   of  higher  mathematics  generally. 

6360.  {Sir  S.  NortJicote.)  What  kind  of  drawing  is  it  ? — Our 
drawing  master  is  the  head  master  of  the  Government  School  of  Art, 
and  he  teaches  it  upon  the  Government  system.  In  the  fourth  form 
we  have  no  Greek  or  German,  but  Latin  and  French.  The  course 
includes  Latin,  French,  mathematics,  English  grammar,  English  history, 
geography,  chemistry,  spelling,  Avriting,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  In 
the  third  form  Latin,  French,  English  history,  English  grammar, 
geography,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  and  Euclid. 
In  the  second '  form,  Latin,  French,  drawing,  arithmetic,  writing, 
English  grammar,  English  history,  geography,  reading,  and  spelling. 
In  the  first  form,  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  spelling,  and  reading.  In  the  preparatory  school,  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography, 
and  they  just  begin  Latin. 

6361.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  valuable  ;  it  trains  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
boys  very  much  neater  in  all  their  work  ;  it  is  particularly  valuable 
in  a  commercial  place  where  they  must  write  well  and  do  everything 
neatly. 

6362.  Do  you  find  it  valued  by  the  parents  ?— I  think  so,  in  fact 
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the  parents  of  many  of  the  boys  in  the  commercial  school  who  do  not 
learn  drawing,  apply  to  me  that  their  sons  may  be  allowed  to  leamr 
the  subject. 

6363.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Chemistry  being  a  very  leading  branch  in  your 
teaching,  is  it  the  case  that  in  some  trades  in  Liverpool  it  is  made  a 
special  object  that  they  should  have  had  a  chemical  education  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  made  a  particular  point  of,  but  of  course  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  very  valuable  in  different  branches  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  in  which  chemistry  is  applied.  I  think  its  study  was 
adopted  by  us  because  at  the  time  our  school  was  started  the  London 
University  and  educationalists  generally  were  talking  a  great  deal 
about  physical  science. 

6364.  Do  you  send  many  boys  up  to  the  London  University  ? — ■ 
About  one  a  year  of  our  pupils,  past  or  present,  matriculates.  I  should 
hardly  say  he  goes  up  ;  he  matriculates. 

The  Kev.  Hugh  George  Eobinsok,  Prebendary  in  York  Cathedral, 
called  in  and  examined. 

6365.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  turned  your  attention  a 
good  deal  to  the  state  of  middle-class  education  in  this  country  ? — Yes, 
I  have  for  some  time  done  so. 

6366.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  special  opportunities 
you  have  had  of  obtaining  information  upon  that  subject  ? — When  I  first 
went  to  York  Training  College  about  10  years  ago,  we  had  in  connexion 
with  it  a  middle  school,  which  was  specially  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  middle-class  education  amongst  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of 
Yorkshire.  It  was  under  my  direct  management ;  that  was  what  first 
drew  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  was  led  from  that  to  extend  my 
observation  as  far  as  I  could  in  different  directions,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  information,  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
middle-class  education  throughout  the  country,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  schools  in  which  the  middle-class  people  generally  had  their  chiTdren 
educated. 

6367.  I  think  you  have  been  the  Principal  of  the  training  college  of 
York  ? — I  was  the  Principal  for  nine  years  ;  I  resigned  at  the  end  of 
1863. 

6368.  (Lord  Lytfelton.')  Was  the  Yeoman's  School  connected  with  it 
during  the  whole  time  you  were  there  ? — No ;  we  transferred  it.  I 
found  it  in  connexion  with  the  training  college,  and  not  thinking  it  was 
working  very  well,  and  in  many  respects  in  an  objectionable  position, 
I  recommended  its  being  placed  on  an  independent  footing. 

6369.  How  many  years  was  it  under  you  ? — ^1  think  thi-ee  or  four 
years. 

6370.  (Mr.  Forster.")  Then  there  was  a  third  school,  a  model  school  ? 
— Yes,  we  established  the  model  school  subsequently  as  a  day  school  for 
middle-class  boys. 

6371.  (Lord  Taunton.)  The  other  was  a  boarding  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6372.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  model  school  still  in  existence  ?— . 
Yes. 

6373.  On  the  same  footing  ? — Precisely. 

6374.  Axe  the  three  schools  still  in  the  same  building  ? — No  ;  the 
yeoman's  school,  as  we  called  it,  had  a  separate  establishment  of  its  own, 
it  was  under  a  separate  committee.  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  the 
original  founder  of  the  school,  in  connexion  with  some  .other  Yorkshire 
gentlemen,  and  they  formed  an  independent  committee.     Their  first 
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notion  was  to  make  it  a  kind  of  agricultural  middle-class  school ;  they     ^^"^  ^-  ^■ 
proposed  to  have  a  farm  in  connexion  with  it ;  but  that  scheme  never      ■"<'*>»«<»"• 
was  caiTled  out,  and  then  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  oigtM     1865 
Principal  of  the  training  college,  because  it  was  supposed,  in  the  first  "^      ' ' 

place,  they  might  get  the  education  done  more  cheaply  by  means  of  the 
staff  of  the  training  college,  and  secondly  also,  I  think,  to  assist  a  little 
the  funds  of  the  training  college,  which  were  not  very  flourishing  at 
the  time.     (  See  Appendix  A.) 

6375.  Is  the  model  school  in  connexion  with  the  training  school  in  the 
same  building  ? — It  is  closely  connected  with  the  training  school ;  in 
fact,  after  we  got  rid  of  the  yeoman's  school,  finding  that  we  had  a 
school-room  at  our  disposal,  and  not  having  any  school  but  what  is  called 
a  practising  school,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  to  found  a  school  which 
should  be  a  model  of  what  an  elementary  school  ought  to  be.  My  first 
notion  was,  not  so  much  to  provide  a  school  for  middle-class  education 
as  to  provide  what  might  be  the  type  of  a  good  elementary  school. 
Somehow  or  another,  it  very  soon  developed  itself  into  a  middle-class 
school.  The  fee  was  a  little  above  the  fee  charged  in  elementary  schools 
in  York,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  boys  of  a  better  class  came, 
they  staid  longer  and  were  more  regular,  and  we  carried  the  education 
higher.  Then  we  raised  our  fees  again  ;  the  Government  demurred  a 
little  to  making  any  Government  grant,  and  in  anticipation  of  losing  all 
aid  from  Government,  we  doubled  the  fees. 

6376.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Up  to  what  ? — Up  to  about  10s.  a  quarter. 

6377.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Did  the  pupils  of  the  training  school  teach 
in  the  middle  school  ? — No  ;  we  never  allowed  them  to  teach,  although  I 
always  used  to  make  them  attend  that  school  during  their  second  year's 
residence,  and  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  it,  and  observe  the  pro- 
cesses, take  notes,  and  make  abstracts,  and  send  in,  either  to  myself,  or 
the  master  of  method,  a  written  account  of  the  organization  and  working 
of  the  school,  but  we  never  allowed- them  to  try  theu"  'prentice  hands  on 
the  boys  at  ail  ;  the  school  had  its  own  staff. 

6378.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Was  this  boarding  school  extensively  used 
by  the  middle  classes  of  the  city  of  York  ? — It  was  -fery  popular  in 
York. 

6379.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  were  the  numbers  of  it  ? — We  very 
soon  got  the  school  up  to  120  ;  it  was  the  maximum,  we  could  not  take 
more. 

6380.  {Lord  Taunton.)  From  what  class  of  society  did  they  come; 
from  the  small  tradesmen  ? — The  majority  of  the  boys  I  think  were 
the  sons  of  the  smaller  tradesmen,  but  we  had  the  sons  of  persons  of 
perhaps  rather  a  higher  grade. 

6381.  {Mr.  Forster.)  A.uj  artizans  ? — Yes,  well  paid  artizans  and 
smaller  tradesmen,  and  a  few  persons  perhaps  of  rather  a  higher  grade  ; 
small  professional  men. 

6382.  {Lord  Taunton.)  A.-ay  fanners  ? — A  few  farmers  sent  their 
sons  from  the  country. 

6383.  It  was  a  day  school  ? — ^Yes  altogether  ;  we  made  no  provision 
for  boarding  ;  we  also  had  I  think  three  or  four  sons  of  dissenting 
ministers. 

6384.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  system  of  the  school  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  anything  very  original ;  the  school  was 
organized  upon  a  sort  of  tripartite  principle  ;  we  formed  it  into  three 
divisions,  each  division  into  two  classes.  We  had  a  regular  syllabus, 
a  course  of  instruction  laid  down,  and  every  boy  passed  through  it,  and 
rose  from  division  to  division  by  attainments.  When  a  boy  on  exami- 
nation proved  himself  qualified  for  promotion  he  was  advanced  into  the 
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Jtev.  H.  G.     upper  division,  or  to  the  upper  class  of  his  division.     We  had  very  fra- 

Robinson.      quent  examinations,  a  good  deal  of  written  work,  and  a  good  deal  th»t 

„,  ^  *■;     ^,„..  was  learnt,  was  reproduced  in  writing  :  those  I  think  were  the  two  main 
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'  leatures. 

6385.  Was  any  Latin  taught  in  the  school  ? — No,  we  began  by  teact- 
ing  a  little,  but  we  did  not  carry  it  out ;  we  taught  French  instead, 
ultimately. 

6386.  Your  object  was  to  give  a  good  practical  education  for  the 
middle  classes  of  the  city  of  York  ? — Just  so. 

6387.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  age  were  the  boys  when  they  left  the 
school  generally  ? — The  majority  I  think  left  us  about  14,  but  a  few 
staid  till  they  were  15,  some  perhaps  even  exceeded  that  age,  but  as  a 
rule  they  left  at  the  age  of  about  14. 

6388.  {Lord  Taunton.)  May  I  ask  what  your  impression  derived 
from  those  various  means  of  information  is,  as  to  the  state  of  middle 
class  education  in  this  country  ? — ^I  may  mention  perhaps  one  or  two 
definite  facts  that  have  occurred  to  me,  which  will  be  better  than  a 
mere  expression  of  opinion.  I  found  when  boys  entered  our  model 
school,  or  indeed  when  they  came  to  the  yeoman's  school,  in  either  case, 
that  those  boys  who  had  been  brought  up  at  private  schools,  who  had 
been  staying  a  year  or  two  years  at  private  schools,  were  almost  inv»- 
riably  very  much  more  backward  than  boys  who  had  been  at  national 
or  elementary  schools  under  Government  inspection  ;  that  is  a  point 
about  which  there  was  no  question  at  all ;  we  all  noticed  that,  and 
we  seldom  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  As  to  the  school  that  the  boys 
came  from,  we  found  that  in  the  model  school  a  considerable  number 
came  from  the  elementary  and  national  schools  of  the  town  with  a  view 
to  finish  off,  as  they  considei'ed  it,  and  others  again,  and  a  great  many 
also,  came  from  small  private  schools. 

6389.  {Mr.  Forster.)  By  small  private  schools  do  you  mean  the 
small  commercial  academy,  or  do  you  mean  the  schools  set  up  by  sub- 
scription not  under  Government  inspection  ? — I  do  not  mean  the  latter 
at  all,  I  inean  small  private  adventure  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  manager  for  his  own  benefit,  but  in  some  cases  they  were  little  day 
schools  in  the  city  of  that  character,  and  in  other  cases  they  were 
boarding  schools.  There  are  two  classes  of  private  adventure  schools 
of  very  much  the  same  type,  and  I  think  about  equally  ineflScient. 
There  is  the  little  obscure  day  school  held  by  a  man  for  his  own  benefit 
in  the  town,  and  the  little  equally  obscure  academy  held  by  a  man  for 
his  own  benefit  in  the  country,  where  he  takes  boarders. 

6390.  But  generally  making  fi  greater  charge  •  than  the  national 
school  ? — Invariably  charging  a  good  deal  more,  and  teaching  a  good 
deal  less,  that  is  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  was  going  to  mention 
also,  with  regard  to  the  yeoman's  school,  that  we  had  a  good  many 
boys  who  had  been  at  rather  popular  boarding  schools  of  a  type  pro- 
fessedly above  that  which  I  have  been  referring  to,  and  we  found  the 
same  inefficiency,  the  same  want  of  accuracy  of  attainment ;  many  of 
the  boys,  whose  parents  had  been  paying  a  fair  amount  for  their  educa- 
tion at  a  boarding  school  for  two  or  three  years,  were  unable  to  read 
with  anything  like  fluency. 

6391.  You  say  a  fair  amount,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — As  much, 
perhaps,  as  30/.  yearly  for  board. 

6392.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  great  want  of 
good  means  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  applies  mainly  to  what 
may  be  called  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  classes  ? — It  applies 
especially  to  that  division,  but  not  exclusively.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  lower  you  go  in -the  scale  of  the  middle  classes,  if  one 
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can  make  divisions,  the  more  defective  the  education  is,  till  you  get  to  '^'Bev.  H.  G. 
the  class  where  it  begins  to  merge  into  the  artizan  and  operative  class,    '  Robinson. 

and  then  they  make  use  of  the  elcmentaiy  national  schools,  and,  there-         

fore,  they  get  a  very  fair  education.  31st  May  1865. 

6393.  Have  you  observed  of  late  years  an  improvement  inthe  means 
of  education  of  what  may  be  called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  have. 

6394.  Do  you  think  any  corresponding  improvement  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  schools  that  are  available  for  the  lower  division  of 
the  middle  class,  for  instance,  of  sons  of  mechanics,  and  for  small 
farmers  and  small  tradesmen  ? — I  doubt  very  much  if  the  private 
boarding  schools  have  materially  improved  ;  s(  me  little  light  might 
have  shone  upon  them  by  reflection  from  the  educational  movement  in 
other  directions  ;  they  may  have  picked  up  a  few  hints,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge, — not  having  had  very  intimate  opportunities  of  observing, — 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  programmes,  prospectuses,  and  reports, 
they  seem  to  have  taken  a  few  hints,  but  how  they  have  worked  them 
is  more  doubtful. 

6395.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  plans  that  you  have 
considered  for  the  improvement  of  middle  class  education  ? — So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  form,  any  theories  on  the  subject  they  are  these  : 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  never  do  to  leave 
middle-class  education  to  private  adventure,  because  private  adventure 
can  never  I  think  be  profitable,  and,  therefore,  can  never  secure  an 
efiicient  education  ;  the  amount  which  private  adventure  schoolmasters 
can  charge,  with  the  hope  of  getting  pupils,  will  hardly  be  remunerative, 
and,  therefore,  only  inferior  men  will  undertake  the  work,  consequently 
it  will  only  be  done  in  a  very  inferior  way  ;  therefore,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  only  resources  we  have  are  the  establishment  of  large 
middle  class  schools,  something  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Shoreham 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  appropriation  of  some  endowments  for  the 
purpose  of  middle-class  education,  and,  in  towns,  the  foundation  of 
middle-class  day  schools  similar  in  character  to  our  model  school  at 
York. 

6396.  Do  you  mean  by  originating  some  local  subscriptions  in  order 
to  provide  buildings  and  to  give  it  a  start  ? — I  think  the  county  middle- 
class  schools  and  the  day  schools  in  towns  must  originate  from  local 
effort,  and  if  there  are  no  endowments  available  a  subscription  must  be 
called  for  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  either  to  cari-y  on  the 
work  by  private  benevolence  or  by  a  national  grant. 

6397.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  would  be  considerable  prac- 
tical objection  to  applying  public  money  in  the  form  of  national  grants 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  that  veiy  great  objection  would  be  felt,  and  many  of  the  objec- 
tions appear  to  be  of  considerable  force.  I  do  not  feel  personally  so 
strongly  perhaps  as  many  would  do  the  objection  to  applying  the  public 
money  to  such  purposes.  The  public  money  is  the  money  of  the  public, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  is  the  object  in  view.  The  middle  classes 
pay  taxes  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  out  of  those  taxes  the 
lower  classes  are  educated  ;  they  may  claim  to  have  some  share  of  the 
money  which  they  themselves  contribute  to  be  applied  to  their  own 
education. 

6398.  Still  if  public  money  might  be  fairly  applied  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  scheme  for  middle-class  education,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  throw  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  educating  the 
middle  classes  upon  the  public  in  the  same  way  that  the  burden  of 
educating  the  lower  classes  is  cast  upon  them  ? — No,  I  would  not  say 
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Rev.  H.  O.     80  hj  any  means  ;  I  think  that  middle-class  education,  once  faii-ly  set  on 

Hobiiuon.      foot,  ought  to  be  self-supporting,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  these  endow- 

•^1  tiir     ^isfis  ™6nt8  which  will  be  available  I  think  it  will  undoubtedly  be  self-sup- 

°      '^  porting  ;  the  difficulty  would  be  at  the  outset.     The  first  organization, 

and  the  providing  the  necessary  machinery,  would  call  for  an  outlay 

which  probably  never  would  pay  any  great  amount  of  interest,  and 

therefore  that  must  be   done   either  by  public  benevolence   or  by  a 

national  grant. 

6399.  Take  a  county  school,  for  instance,  do  you  think  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  raise  within  the  county  money  to  obtain  the  building  and 
give  a  fair  start  to  tlie  school,  and  that  afterwards  it  might  be  conducted 
on  the  self-supporting  principle  on  terms  sufficiently  low  really  to  admit 
the  middle  classes,  even  the  lower  division  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the 
benefits  of  that  school  ?-^I  quite  think  it  might.  I  think  that  if  the 
scheme  were  started  by  private  benevolence,  by  the  efforts  of  persons  of 
influence  of  the  county,  that  when  the  school  was  fairly  on  foot  it  would 
become  self-supporting,  and  I  think  that  probably  such  an  experiment 
as  that  which  is  being  tried  in  Suffolk  in  the  case  of  th^  Albert  Memo- 
rial School  would  be  a  demonstration  of  that. 

6400.  Are  you  aware  of  the  plan  that  has  been  attempted  in  Devon- 
shire ? — ^Tes,  the  West  Buckland  County  School.  I  know  something 
of  that  school ;  the  master  was  sent  there  by  me,  and  I  have  had  con- 
stant communication  with  him. 

6401.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  proposed  there,  besides  the  county 
school,  to  group  several  counties,  and  to  have  a  kind  of  county  college 
to  connect  those  schools  ? — I  believe  that  is  a  favourite  scheme  of  the 
clergyman  who  is  interested  in  that  school. 

6402.  What  do  you  tliink  of  that  scheme  ? — ^I  have  not  thought  much 
about  it. 

6403.  You  would  propose  simply  to  establish  a  school  in  some  district 
or  some  county  ;  would  you  make  that  a  boarding  school  as  well  as  a 
day  school  ? — Decidedly  a  boarding  school.  I  think  the  difficulty  is 
with  regard  to  boarding  schools.  In  the  more  populous  towns  the 
problem  might  be  solved  easily  enough  by  means  of  good  day  schools  ; 
it  is  a  scattered  population,  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  maintain  a  good,  efficient,  flourishing  day  school,  that  requires 
a  boarding  school. 

6404.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  a  school  should  be  in  a 
town,  or  that  it  should  be  at  some  distance  from  atovni  ? — At  a  distance 
from  a  town,  as  far  as  possible  from  a  town  consistent  with  the  obtaining 
of  provisions  and  necessary  things  ;  there  should  be  a  railway  within 
easy  access,  but  I  think  the  more  removed  it  is  in  other  respects  from 
the  associations  of  a  town  the  better. 

6405.  To  make  such  a  school  available  for  the  yeomanry  and  trades- 
men of  a  county,  what  sum  do  you  think  ought  to  be  required  for  the 
tuition,  board,  and  lodging  of  a  boy  ? — My  impression  some  little  time 
ago,  when  I  considered  the  subject,  was  that  it  might  be  done  for  251. 
a  year  ;  but  I  am  rather  disposed  now,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  to  put  a 
higher  estimate.  The  tendency  of  all  things  to  increase  in  cost  is  one 
reason  for  not  fixing  it  so  low  as  that ;  30/.,  I  think,  ought  to  make  a 
school  self-supporting  beyond  all  question. 

6406.  Do  you  think  that  that  sum  in  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  would 
make  the  school  available  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
classes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  school  in  Yorkshire,  of  the 
character  which  we  are  speaking  of,  charging  30Z.  a  year,  would  be  very 
soon  filled  if  it  were  launched  under  auspices  that  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 
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6407.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  avail  yourself  of  the  Jiev.  H.  G. 
existing  grammar  schools  in  organizing  a  system  of  good  middle-class  liobinson.' 

education  throughout  the  country  ? — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  that  is  ' 

the  very  best  resource  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  ;  that  there  is  a  ^^^^  ^^*y  '**'• 

fund  of  opportunity  there  that  has  never  been  sufficiently  thought  of  " 

or  realized. 

6408.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  opinions  that  you 

may  have  formed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  might  be  effected  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  is,  I  think,  obvious  enough,  and  now,  I  believe 

•  generally  admitted,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  grammar  schools 
are  of  very  little  practical  use  as  purely  classical  schools  ;  the  facility 
of  communication  is  more  and  more  leading  to  a  few  prominent  schools 
drawing  to  themselves  almost  all  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  general  education  of  the 
country  would  best  be  served  if  one  such  school  were  set  apart 
for  each  district,  and  the  country  were  divided  into  districts,  and 
in  each  district  there  was  one  grammar  school,  the  most  prominent 
and  most  efficient,  and  the  most  accessible,  reserved  as  the  highest 
school  of  the  district,  giving  a  thoroughly  classical  education  to  those 
who  desired  such  an  education,  and  round  that  were  grouped  the  minor 
grammar  schools  as  middle-class  schools;  in  some  cases  where  the  endow- 
ment was  small  two  or  more  might  be  amalgamated,  and  exhibitions 
might  be  founded  from  the  middle-class  school  to  the  high  school,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  promising  boys  of  the  lower  grade  who  might  show 
ability  and  might  wish  to  prosecute  a  higher  range  of  study  and  obtain 
a  liberal  ^education. 

6409.  Those  grammar  schools  are,  I  believe,  very  unequally  scattered 
throughout  the  country  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  majority  of  towns 
of  any  population  have  their  grammar  schools ;  and  in  some  cases  certainly, 
those  grammar  schools  are  at  present  very  little  used.  I  have  before 
me  at  present  a  school  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the  Skipton  Grammar 
School,  which  has  a  very  large  endowment,  and  which  is  doing  little 
good.  If  the  estates  of  that  school  were  properly  managed  they  would 
be  worth  at  least  l,000i.  a  year.  It  is  doing  nothing  as  a  classical 
school  ;  some  of  the  boy^  are  learning  Latin,  but  their  Latin  is  of  a 
very  elementary  character  ;  those  who  learn  English  only,  comprising 
the  majority  of  the  school,  are  not  learning  it  in  a  very  methodical  way ; 
the  school  is  neither  a  classical,  a  middle  class,  nor  an  elementary 
school ;  it  contains  some  of  the  defective  features  of  all  three. 

6410.  Probably  the  master  has  very  little  inducement  to  take  much 
pains  in  teaching  the  boys  ? — He  is  too  well  paid  before  he  begins  to 
teach. 

6411.  In  the  case  of  any  small  endowments,  say  of  lOZ.  or  121.  ayear, 
what  would  you  do  ? — If  they  were  in  towns  I  should  be  disposed  to 
get  rid  of  them  altogether  and  raise  a  capital  sum  in  lieu  of  them,  and 
build  a  good  model  school-room  with  that  sum. 

6412.  What  would  you  do  in  a  country  village  ? — They  very  often 
are  very  troublesome  matters  in  a  country  village  ;  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  I  should  say  in  some  cases,  if  such  a  measure  could 
be  ventured  upon,  half  a  dozen  of  them  should  be  taken  together  and 
amalgamated  into  one  and  employed  to  assist  in  founding  a  good  middle 
school  for  that  neighbourhood. 

6413.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  You  would  turn  them  into  money  ? — Yes, 
capitalize  them. 

6414.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  even 
independent  of  this  scheme  of  reorganizing  and  rc-distributing  the 
endowed  schools,  yet   even   as  they  are,   the   schools  require   to  ba 
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Sev.  H.  G.     improved  extremely,  and  their  funds  made  much  more  availabhi  for  the 
Itobi7ison.      purposes  of  education  ? — I  should  riot  like,  of  course,  to  generalize  from 
~     ■         the  few  facts  under  my  observation,  but  it  would  be  my  impression, 
stMaylS  5.  certainly,  that  in  many   places  where  the  grammar  schools   are  not 
inefficient  as  grammar  ecliools,  they  are  yet  so  unadapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  place,  that  they  are  doing  practically  little  or  no  good  in 
the  distrfot  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  of  course  to  any  other 
districts  they  are  not  by  any  means  available. 

6415.  And  they  labour  under  this  defect,  that  the  master  really  has 
no  inducement  to  make  his  school  useful  and  popular  ? — If  he  has,  he 
exerts  it  in  the  direction  of  getting  private  boarders  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  who  come  to  him  because  he  has  a  connexion,  and  who 
no  doubt  get  a  good  education,  but  who  would  get  it  equally  well,  if  the 
school  was  not  there  at  all,  from  somebody  else. 

6416.  So  that  the  objects  of  the  founder  are  only  nominally  carried 
out,  but  in  reality  are  defeated  ? — Very  much  so,  I  think,  in  many 
cases.  I  say  that  with  regard  to  schools  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  master  is  an  efficient  man  and  the  education  is  good  of 
the  kind.  I  collected,  some  little  time  ago,  some  facts  with  regard  to 
Ludlow  Grammar  School,  where  I  believe  the  head  master  is  a  good 
scholar  and  an  efficient  man,  but  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
it  is  rather  a  populous  place,  make  very  little  use  of  the  school.  The 
boys  in  it  are  chiefly  boarders.  The  education  is  thoroughly  classical. 
There  are  three  or  four  exhibitions  to  the  University,  and  they  have 
been  in  abeyance  I  think. 

6417.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  grammar  schools  often  sufier  from 
the  character  of  the  governing  bodies  ? — Certainly  they  do  in  some 
eases.  With  regard  to  the  school  I  first  mentioned,  Skipton  school,  the 
persons  who  have  the  appointment  are  not  the  persons  most  likely  to 
form  a  good  judgment  as  to  what  the  head  master  of  a  grammar  school 
ought  to  be.  The  appointment  of  the  Skipton  Grammar  School  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  rector  of  Skipton  and  the  11  churchwardens  of  the 
suiTounding  parishes  and  hamlets. 

6418.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  answers  that  you  have  given  the  Chairman 
have  been  with  regard  to  the  better  application  of  the  endowments  of 
grammar  schools  ;  would  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  anything  that  should  be  done  by  the  State  out  of  State  money  ? — 1. 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  suggestion  on  that  point.  It  is  a 
point  that  I  have  not  made  up  my  own  mind  very  decidedly  about.  I 
see  a  great  many  objections  to  employing  State  money  in  reference  to 
middle-class  education.  If  it  were  done  at  all,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
done  on  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  education  of  the  country  so  reorganized  and  re-adjusted  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  of  class  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State 
aid,  but  a  regular  system  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  all 
receiving  assistance  either  through  endowments  or  public  money. 

6419.  By  that  answer  I  should  imagine  you  would  be  alluding  to 
some  such  system  as  there  is  in  America,  of  schools  supported  out  of 
local  rates  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 

6420.  There  have  been  one  or  two  proposals  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  State  action,  on  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion.  First,  with  regard  to  a  compulsory  certificate  to  schoolmasters 
such  as  you  may  be  aware  the  College  of  Preceptors  give,  what  is  your 
opinion  on  that  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  little  on  that  subject. 
You  refer  to  scholastic  registration.  I  altogether  agree  with  that  pro- 
posal iu  its  general  character,  and  in  fact  have  taken  some  little  part  in 
trying  to  bring  it  under  public  notice. 
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6421.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  your  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Rev.  ff  G 
Association  at  York,  you  adverted  to  that  subject? — Yes.  Sometime  JRobinsm. 
ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  subject ;  it  was  published  in  the  "  Museum,"         

an  educational  journal  published  in  Edinburgh.     I  was  instrumental  ^'''  ^*y  ^8^^' 

in  getting  up  a  meeting  in  York  of  the  schoolmasters  and  persons      ' 

interested  in  education. 

6422.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  advantage  do  you  think  would  flow  from 
this  registration  ? — It  would  exercise  a  very  wholesome  check,  I  think, 
upon  the  professional  schoolmaster  ;  it  would  make  it  less  likely  that 
any  man  whether  competent  or  incompetent  would  take  up  the  trade  for 
want  of  a  better. 

6423.  A  diflBculty  that  has  occurred  to  the  Commission  and  to  most 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  them,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  im- 
posing any  penalty,  how  would  you  meet  that  ? — In  very  much  the 
same  way  that  it  is  met  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Registration  Act. 
I  think  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act  any  practitioner  who  chooses  to 
kill  or  cure  his  patients  without  being  registered,  cannot  recover  his 
fees  for  doing  so.  I  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  education,  that 
the  fees  for  board  and  tuition  should  not  be  recoverable  in  any  court  of 
the  country  unless  the  master  were  registered. 

6424.  There  has  also  been  a  suggestion  made  for  inspection  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  Government — a  twofold  suggestion,  one,  that 
the  Government  should  offer  inspectors,  and  another  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  compel  schools  to  submit  to  inspection.  Have  you  any 
opinion  upon  either  of  those  suggestions  ? — Yes,  I  have  thought  a  little 
on  those  subjects.  I  think  with  regard  to  endowed  schools,  supposing 
that  any  reorganization  of  the  endowed  schools  takes  place,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  quite  entitled  as  the  guardians  of  endowed  property  to 
make  inspection  compulsoiy.  So  far  as  those  schools  are  concerned  I 
feel  no  doubt.  I  think,  as  far  as  regards  private  adventure  schools,  if 
they  went  on,  and  I  think  they  would  to  a  certain  extent,  it  could  only 
be  offered.  With  regard  to  county  schools  it  might  also  be  offered. 
The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  a  complete  central  system  of  in- 
spection is  the  tendency  to  bring  middle  class  education  to  too  completely 
uniform  a  system,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  that,  that  has  occurred 
to  me,  is,  if  you  have  districts,  to  have  county  boards  amenable  in  some 
respects  to  a  central  board,  but  themselves  exercising  the  right  of 
inspection  by  their  own  inspectors,  so  as  to  de-centralize  the  system  a 
little. 

6425.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  mode  in  which  you  would 
appoint  such  a  board  ? — I  think  that  the  boards  might  be  appointed, 
partly  from  the  central  board,  and  partly  by  the  promoters  of  education. 
The  boards,  in  that  case,  would  control  both  the  endowed  schools  of 
their  district,  and  the  public  middle  schools — the  county  schools,  if  such 
schools  existed  ;  therefore,  they  should  be  pai-tly  elected,  and  partly 
nominated. 

6426.  You  spoke  of  a  central  board  ;  of  whom  would  you  form  the 
central  board  ? — Of  persons  appointed  by  Government,  as  a  kind  of 
standing  commission. 

6427.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  have  stated 
that  the  great  want  of  middle-class  education  is  the  want  of  trained 
masters.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — Very  decidedly  indeed  I 
think,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

6428.  Would  you  attempt  to  supply  that  want  by  any  State  action, 
or  the  establishment  of  training  schools  ?— I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
indeed  that  middle-class  training  schools  should  be  established.  Seeing 
the  effect  upon  elementary  education,  I  have  mo  doubt  at  all  that  the 

11643.  Q I 
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Bev.  H.  G.     result  would  be  very  highly  beneficial  to  middle-class  education  ;  that 
Robinson.      probably  no  one  thing  woiUd  give  a  greater  impulse  to  the  improvement 

of  middle-class  education  than  the  provision  of  a  staff  of  thoroughly 
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6429.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  funds  of  the  endowed 
schools  in  part  might  fairly  be  applied  to  such  an  object  ? — I  think,  in 
some  cases,  they  might  very  fairly  be  applied  in  that  way.  Some 
endowments  might  be  found,  which,  from  being  of  no  local  use,  might 
very  well  be  de-localized  for  that  purpose. 

6430.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  you  not  think  that,  to  a  great  extent,  such 
a  training  school  might  be  expected  before  long  to  become  self-support- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  would  raise  the  condition  of  masters,  enable 
them  to  charge  higher  sums,  and  therefore  be  an  inducement  to  young 
men  to  come  to  such  schools,  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  training  ? 
— If  you  can  only  do  anything  to  raise  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  make  his  position  not  only  socially  better,  but  a  remunerative  one, 
he  would  train  himself  if  training  was  required.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

6431.  There  is,  I  believe,  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners that  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  do 
you  consider  that  any  such  fund  might  be  properly  used  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  schools  ? — You  mean  money  expressly  for  educational 
purposes  ? 

6432.  Tes  ? — I  think  it  very  probably  might.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
know  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 

6433.  If  you  were  to  be  asked  to  establish  a  training  school  for 
middle-class  teachers,  to  what  extent  would  you  alter  the  programme 
that  was  adopted  at  the  training  school  that  you  yourself  superintended  ? 
— I  would  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  Latin,  and  carry  mathematics 
a  little  higher,  and  also  introduce  an  element  of  physical  science. 

6434.  That  brings  me  to  a  question  on  which  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  experience.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  stated 
that  the  great  advantage  of  classical  education  is  not  merely  the  know- 
ledge that  is  thus  given,  but  the  training  of  the  mind.  Did  you  find  a 
want  of  that  training — a  want  of  a  good  machine  for  training  the  mind 
— ^in  the  fact  that  you  did  not  give  a  classical  education  to  the  young 
men  at  the  York  Training  School  ? — I  do  not  think  that,  so  far  as  we 
could  have  given  that  class  of  young  men  a  classical  education,  we 
should  have  mended  the  matter  very  much  in  their  case  by  doing  so  ; 
but  I  found  this  with  regard  to  them,  that  there  was  a  want  of  mental 
resource — ^they  were  apt  to  be  very  mechanical — they  learnt  things  and 
reproduced  them  as  they  learnt  them,  and  did  their  work  as  they  were 
told,  but  they  had  not  much  self-reliance  or  much  power  of  organizing 
for  themselves. 

6435.  By  which  of  these  studies  in  which  they  were  taught  did  you 
chiefly  try  to  supply  the  want  of  classics  as  a  mental  training  ? — The 
two  subjects  which  at  York  we  looked  to  as  being  most  effective,  and 
which  probably  would  be  considered  so  everywhere,  were  geometry  and 
English  language. 

6436.  In  geometry,  you  went  through  all  the  books  of  Euclid,  I 
suppose  ? — We  took  them  through  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  in  some 
cases,  but  the  Government  altered  the  programme,  and  they  did  not 
get  more  than  three  books  ;  but  three  books  of  Euclid  thoroughly  well 
mastered  is  a  very  considerable^discipline, 

6437.  Taking  English  grammar,  do  you  consider  that  you  made  your 
teaching  of  English  grammar  so  precise  and  definite  that  you  gave 
them  as  good  a  knowledge  of  granunar  generally  as  would  be  got  at 
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most  of  the  grammar  schools  by  teaching  Latin  ? — No,  I  should  hardly     Rev.  H.  G. 
say  that,  because  the  English  grammar  cannot  be  taught  in  the  same      Jtohmam. 
definite  way  that  Latin  can  with  a  view  to  the  principles  of  granmiar  ;         " 
the  constitution  of  the  language  does  not  admit  of  it.  ^^ 

6438.  I  suppose,  from  your  answer,  I  may  rather  conclude  that  the 
chief  reason  why  you  would  not  add  classics  to  the  education  of  masters 
for  elementary  schools  would  be  the  very  great  difficulty  of  their  having 
any  classical  knowledge  before  they  came  under  your  care  ? — Just  so, 
and  the  comparatively  short  time  they  were  under  our  care.  I  may 
observe  with  regard  to  that,  that  I  would  insist  upon  even  pupils  in 
training  colleges  for  elementary  schools  being  well  grounded  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  because  I  have  always  found  in  teaching  English 
grammar  that  if  we  had  the  Latin  grammar  to  appeal  to,  we  could  make 
many  points  of  English  much  more  intelligible  to  them,  and  it  gave  us 
a  sort  of  basis  of  operations  for  making  the  English  language  more 
disciplinary. 

6439.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  would  give  some  classical 
education  to  middle-class  schools,  and  that  you  would  give  a  classical 
education  to  the  masters  who  were  trained  for  those  schools,  to  what 
extent  would  you  teach  classics  to  schools  at  which  boys  were  expected 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  parents  to  leave  not  later  than  15  ? — Of 
course  I  should  teach  Latin  only  ;  I  would  not  attempt  Greek.  I 
would  teach  Latin  more  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  English 
than  with  reference  to  classical  literature.  I  would,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  teach  it  so  as  to  bring  constantly  before  their  minds  the 
relations  between  English  and  Latin  and  the  principles  of  general 
grammar  that  you  can  derive  from  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

6440.  For  instance,  would  you  take  up  any  time  in  Latin  verses  ? — 
Certainly  not,  in  a  middle  school. 

6441.  I  think  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  it  is 
your  impression  that  a  good  many  grammar  schools  have  been  diverted 
from  their  original  purpose  of  being  middle-class  schools  to  being 
higher  class  schools  by  the  fact  of  their  giving  a  classical  education 
which  the  middle-class  parents  do  not  think  advisable  for  their  children 
to  have  ? — Just  so.  In  many  cases  where  the  grammar  school  has 
retained  its  purely  classical  character,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where 
it  is  situated,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  ceased  to  make  use  of  it 
because,  the  education  being  purely  classical,  it  did  not  suit  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  classes  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

6442.  They  would  not  be  able,  I  suppose,  to  keep  their  children  at 
that  school  sufficiently  long  before  sending  them  to  earn  their  living,  to 
obtain  any  classical  education  that  would  be  of  any  real  service  in 
itself  ? — Probably,  with  the  views  in  life  which  they  had  for  them,  a 
classical  education  would  not,  according  to  their  notions  of  what  is 
useful,  be  useful  or  available  for  any  purpose. 

6443.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you,  with  the  view  of  making  these 
grammar  schools  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  middle  classes,  wish  to 
strip  them  altogether  of  their  classical  character  ? — ^I  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  doing  so,  I  must  confess,  to  be  consistent  with  my  own 
view,  but  I  provided  that  one  should  be  retained  in  each  district  which 
should  preserve  its  classical  character. 

6444.  The  high  school  ? — The  high  school,  and  that  the  others  should 
be  middle-class  schools  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  giving  a 
thoroughly  good  middle-class  education.  According  to  my  notion  of 
what  middle-class  education  ought  to  be,  they  would  teach  Latin,  but 
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Jiev  H.  O      ''°*'  ^""^  *^®  Sit^e  of  giving  a  classical  education,  but  because  I  think  it  is 
Robinson.'     a  very  important  element  of  all  education. 

6445.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  that  your  idea  would  be  to  alter  in  the 
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■~~~~~~"      Greek  and  to  give  that  amount  of  Latin  which  you  have  described  as 
what  you  would  consider  advisable  in  a  fresh  school  started  for  the 
middle  classes  ? — Just  so. 

6446.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  make  Latin 
optional  without  making  it  compulsory  ? — ^I  should  be  disposed  to  make 
it  compulsory. 

6447.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  As  an  instrument  for  learning  English  and 
the  principles  of  language  ? — Yes. 

6448.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  presume  if  a  boy  in  one  of  these  schools 
showed  an  aptitude  for  classical  studies  you  would  not  object  to  leaving 
the  master  discretion  to  lead  him  further  in  those  studies,  even  at  the 
elementary  schools  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that  so  long  as  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  the  programme  of  the  school  is  of  purely  middle  class 
character. 

6449.  {Mr.  Forsfer.)  And  I  suppose  so  long  as  this  special  education 
of  a  particular  boy  did  not  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  boys 
generally  ? — Yes.  It  might  be  possible  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  schools  to  have  an  additional  charge  for  a  certain  number 
of  extra  subjects  ;  in  fact  that  occurred  to  me  as  being  one  of  the  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  various  grades  in  the  middle 
class,  and  the  respective  ability  of  one  class  or  the  other,  to  pay  the 
school  fee.  I  would  suggest  in  organizing  a  middle  school,  a  boarding 
school  particularly,  that  the  fee  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible,  and 
that  just  those  subjects  should  be  taught  for  the  fixed  fee  that  are  bona 

fide  middle-class  subjects,  but  that  a  few  extra  subjects  should  be 
allowed  with  a  higher  fee,  which  would  enable  persons  in  rather  better 
circumstances  to  use  the  school  and  to  add  to  its  revenue,  therefore, 
without  cutting  off  the  poorer  portion  of  the  middle  classes  from  the 
advantages  of  the  school. 

6450.  Would  you  make  French  generally  a  study  in  these  schools  ? 
— I  should  certainly. 

6451.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  ? — I  should  be  very  much  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  considering  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
France,  and  the  bearing  of  trade. 

6452.  You  would  make  it  compulsory  on  every  boy  to  learn  French  ? 
— I  would.  On  this  ground  I  think  the  programme  ought  to  be  laid 
down  so  distinctly  that  persons  sending  their  children  must  acquiesce  as 
n  matter  of  course,  if  they  use  the  school;  they  must  take  it  as  they  find 
it.  I  have  seen  many  disadvantages  arise  from  the  parents  expressing 
a  wish  that  a  child  should  be  taught  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  many 
schools  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  right  of  option  being  given. 

6453.  I  think  I  should  gather  from  your  answers  with  regard  to  small 
endowments,  that  you  would  think  that  in  many  cases  they  are  very 
little  used,  and  that  they  merely  save  the  pockets  of  persons'who  ought  to 
subscribe  towards  the  education  of  the  district  from  subscribing  towards 
the  National  school  ? — In  some  cases  certainly  the  small  endowments 
have  been  found  rather  to  impede  than  promote  the  progress  of  the 
education,  because  in  connexion  with  those  small  endowments  it  very 
often  happens  that  the  master  has  a  kind  of  freehold  in  the  school,  and  an 
incompetent  man  is  put  in  and  stops  there,  and  nobody  can  remove  him. 

6454.  You  have  suggested  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
small  endowments  would  be  to  sell  them  and  apply  the  capital.  There 
has  been  another  suggestion  made  to  the  Commission,  that  they  should 
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be  kept  as  some  advantage  to  the  locality  in  which  they  exist  by  being     5ev.  H.  G. 
used  as  exhibitions  for  the  cleverer  boys  of  poor  parents  to  obtain  an      JRobinaon. 

education   at  a  middle-class  boarding  school,  which  they  would  not         

otherwise  be  able  to  afford  ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? —  ^^*'  ^*y  '*®^* 
I  think  I  said  something  just  now  with  regard  to  exhibitions.  I  '~~~~^ 
should  like  to  see  in  connexion  with  any  movement  in  favour  of  middle- 
class  education  a  regular  system  of  exhibitions  of  that  kind,  exhibitions 
which  would  enable  the  most  promising  boys  from  the  National  school 
to  get  to  the  district  middle  school,  and  exhibitions  from  the  district 
middle  school  which,  would  enable  the  most  promising  boys  to  get  to 
the  high  or  grammar  school. 

6455.  At  present  I  suppose  there  are  no  means  in  these  villages  in 
the  West  Biding,  for  example,  where  there  are  endowments  by  which 
the  son  of  a  labourer  who  shows  any  aptitude  for  study  can  obtain 
anything  approaching  to  a  gratuitous  education  ? — Not  unless  it  be  in 
the  exceptional  case  where  there  is  a  good  grammar  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  his  friends  send  him  to  that  and  wish  to  make  a  scholar  of 
him.  There  are  a  few  men  who  get  their  education  in  that  way,  and 
they  get  to  the  University. 

6456.  There  are  several  villages,  are  there  not,  near  where  you  live  in 
which  there  are  endowments  of  some  considerable  annual  income  for 
education  ? — We  have  one  of  our  own. 

6457.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  the  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  you  suggest  that  the  University  of  London  might  be  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  granting  degrees  for  diplomas  of  qualification  to 
schoolmasters.  Do  you  think  the  University  of  London  would  stand  as 
well  and  carry  as  much  weight  with  the  country  by  itself  as  if  it  were 
united  for  that  purpose  with  the  two  old  Universities  ? — I  think  if  I 
remember  rightly  I  made  use  of  that  statement  in  respect  to  scholastic 
registration.  As  you  are  aware,  if  the  principle  of  scholastic  registra- 
tion be  applied,  then  every  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  a  school  must 
have  a  diploma,  but  it  is  desirable  if  the  system  is  to  work  at  all,  that 
the  opportunities  of  getting  the  diploma  should  be  as  numerous  as  pos- 
sible, therefore  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  differently  constituted 
with  different  views  and  tendencies  should  have  the  power  of  granting 
the  diploma,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  with  regard  to  medicine.  Amongst 
others  I  suggested  that  the  University  of  London  from  its  position  might 
very  well  take  up  the  work  of  education  and  be  entitled  to  give  diplomas, 
and  even  to  found  a  chair  of  pedagogy. 

6458.  Do  you  mean  the  University  of  London  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  ? — By  no  means.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that,  but  it  occurred 
to  me  that  probably  the  older  Universities  would  not  be  disposed  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  in  the  same 
practical  way. 

6459.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  several  witnesses  that  the  State, 
instead  of  constituting  a  body  of  its  own  a  Government  office  for  this 
purpose,  should  so  far  interfere  as  to  create  a  body  from  the  three 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose, and  give  to  that  one  body  this  duty.  What  you  say  now  is  that 
j'ou  would  prefer  to  have  several  bodies  with  a  concurrent  power  rather 
than  one  ? — That  was  the  notion  that  occurred  to  me  ;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  on  maturer  reflection  I  should  prefer  it  because  I 
have  not  thought  of  the  other.  The  view  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  Dublin, 
and  in  fact  any  recognized  Universities  of  the  country,  and  some  other 
bodies  besides  (I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  exactly  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  but  other  bodies),  should  have  the  power  of  granting  diplo- 
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Sev.  H.  G.     mas,  and  that  a  diploma  from  any  one  of  those  bodies  should  be  l6oked 
Rohiram.      upon  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  master,  and 
~     .        shduld  entitle  him  to  registration,  and  that  registration  would  entitle 
.    ^        ■  him  to  the  full  privileges  of  practice  as  a  schoolmaster. 

6460.  It  would  be  independent  and  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of 
the  several  recognized  bodies  ? — Yes. 

6461.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  if 
several  bodies  were  entrusted  with  the  power  of  granting  these  diplo- 
mas that  it  might  fall  to  a  very  low  standard  unless  there  was  some 
controlling  power  ? — Some  controlling  power  would  be  required,  but 
my  notion  was  to  make  it  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  men  of  all  views 
and  opinions. 

6462.  (^Dr,  Storrar.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  any 
university  to  establish  a  degree  of  qualification  in  pedagogy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  degree  of  qualification  in  attainments  ? — I  think 
what  is  commonly  now-a-days  called  pedagogy  is  reducible  to  a  kind  of 
science,  and  may  be  treated  as  such.  What  we  used  to  call  school 
method  and  school  management  is  a  definite  thing,  and  there  are  right 
ways  and  wrong  ways  of  teaching  and  of  organizing  a  school.  It 
might  be  very  easy  to  draw  out  a  scheme  which  would  imply  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  on  that  subject,  which  every  school 
master  ought  to  possess  more  or  less. 

6463.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  it  has  been 
felt  that  while  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  establishing  a  standard  of  literary 
or  scientific  qualification,  such  as  for  instance  could  be  measured  in  the 
University  of  London  by  the  matriculation  examination,  by  the  first 
examination  for  bachelor  of  arts,  or  the  first  examination  for  bachelor 
of  science,  or  by  the  examination  for  the  full  degree  in  arts  or  in  science  ; 
there  is  a  difiSculty  in  introducing  any  kind  of  curriculum  or  test  by  means 
of  examination  in  the  special  art  of  teaching ;  do  you  think  that  that  could 
be  done  ? — I  think  it  could.  No  doubt  it  is  a  subject  that  may  appear 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  vagueness  about  it,  because  there  are 
different  theories  and  views  as  to  how  the  teaching  should  be  carried 
on  ;  but  there  are  many  points  which  if  such  a  degree  were  given 
would  assume,  very  soon,  a  definite  form.  It  would  be  quite  possible, 
I  think,  not  only  to  examine  candidates  on  paper  for  that  degree,  but 
to  test  them  practically  by  putting  a  class  before  them. 

6464.  Probably  your  opinion  would  be  that  those  views  would  be 
developed  by  the  experience  derived  from  the  middle-class  training 
schools  ? — They  w.ould,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  elementary  train- 
ing colleges  have  already  gone  a  long  way  towards  developing  what 
one  may  call  the  science  of  pedagogy.  The  science  of  pedagogy  is 
recognized  abroad.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  have  any  professor  of 
the  art  or  science,  or  any  examination.  The  Government  did  indeed 
as  a  matter  of  fact  examine  all  National  schoolmasters  in  that  subject, 
and  every  National  schoolmaster  taught  before  the  Government  in- 
spector, and  was  marked  for  his  lesson.  The  subject  would  divide 
itself  into  such  heads  as  these  :  the  best  arrangement  of  a  school ;  the 
organization  of  classes  ;  the  course  of  study  ;  and  diiferent  methods  of 
teaching  different  subjects.  Closely  connected  with  that  of  course 
would  be  the  whole  subject  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

6465.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Your  proposal  amounts  to  this  ;  that 
no  person  is  to  be  qualified  to  teach,  and  to  claim  his  fees  for  teach- 
ing in  a  court  of  law,  unless  he  is  registered :  do  you  mean  that 
some  kind  of  examination  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  regis- 
tration ? — ^Yes,  but  not  necessarily  conducted  by  those  persons  to  whom 
the  duty  of  registering  is  committed.     I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
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the  Medical  Eegistration  Act  there  is  a  board  of  registrars  appointed,     Sev.  H.  G. 
and  every  practitioner,  or  every  would-be  practitioner,  has  to  present      Rohinson. 

to  that  board  his  diploma,  and  if  that  diploma  is  satisfactory,  that  is,  if         

it  is  properly  endorsed,  he  is  registered,  and  then  their  work  is  done.      ^'^'  ^^^  l^^5. 

6466.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  In  fact  the  qualification  is  registered  in  that 
register,  so  that  the  public  can  look  to  the  name  of  a  practitioner  and 
see  what  his  qualification  is  ? — Just  so,  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  a 
man  undertaking  the  work  without  any  aptitude  at  all  for  it,  or  without 
any  attainments  which  would  make  him  a  competent  teacher.  There 
are  a  very  considerable  number  of  private  adventure  schoolmasters,  who 
are,  one  may  venture  to  say,  utterly  unfit  for  their  work,  morally  and 
intellectually. 

6467.  (Sir  S.Northcote.)  Do  you  apply  that  toaU  classes  of  schools  ? 
Tou  would  not  require,  of  course,  from  a  person  who  is  to  teach  a 
National  school  the  same  qualifications  that  you  would  require  from  a 
man  who  is  to  be  the  master  of  a  school  like  Eton,  Cheltenham,  or 
Marlborough  ? — Certainly  not.  My  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
diflTerent  bodies  who  had  the  power  of  giving  the  diplomas  would  exactly 
meet  that. 

6468.  Would  not  they  all  be  put  on  the  same  register,  and  would  not 
a  man  who  once  was  upon  the  register  be  qualified  to  receive  and 
demand  his  fees  whatever  class  of  school  he  was  teaching  ? — I  should 
meet  that  by  requiring  that  a  man  should  register  himself  for  a 
particular  grade  of  education. 

6469.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  divide  schools  into  these  grades, 
and  that  you  would  say  a  man  who  is  registered,  as  of  grade  A,  is  only 
to  teach  any  schools  of  such  and  such  a  class,  and  a  man  of  grade  B  is 
to  teach  schools  of  such  and  such  other  class  ? — Not,  perhaps,  precisely 
so  ;  I  would  graduate  the  diplomas.  The  man  who  held  the  highest 
diploma,  who  was  entitled  to  teach  at  Eton  might,  if  he  choose  to  do 
so,  go  and  teach  in  a  National  school  ;  but  I  would  not  aUow  the 
National  schoolmaster  to  teach  in  a  higher  school.  A  man  might 
register  for  any  grade,  but  the  middle-class  grade  should  cover  the 
National  school  grade. 

6470.  This  proposal  renders  necessary  a  classification  and  grouping 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  kingdom  ? — That  is  to  say,  not  only  a  general 
division  of  the  schools,  but  each  individual  school  must  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  be  called  either  a  middle  or  an  elementary 
school. 

6471.  Must  not  some  such  classification  necessarily  follow  from  such 
a  system  as  you  are  sug;gesting  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  necessary  no  doubt 
for  a  private  schoolmaster  who  opened  a  school  on  his  own  account ;  he 
must  give  that  school  a  designation,  and  register  it  as  a  middle,  upper, 
or  elementary  school. 

6472.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
doing  that  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  his  coming  forward 
and  saying,  "  I  wish  to  open  a  school,  and  I  propose  to  call  that  school 
"  a  middle  school,  I  therefore  apply  for  registration  as  a  middle-class 
"  schoolmaster."  He  opens  his  school  as  a  middle  school.  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  working  of  that  system  ;  the  onus  does  not  fall  upon 
the  governing  body,  but  upon  the  individual  himself.  He  must  class 
his  school  for  himself. 

6473.  You  would  not  allow  him  to  take  different  classes  of  boys  into 
the  same  school  ?  How  would  you  meet  a  case  in  which  you  had  a 
principal  of  a  school,  which  school  had  a  commercial  division  and  a 
classical  division,  would  you  require  certificates  in  both  ? — If  a  school 
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Bev.  H,  G.     were  avowedly  of  that  character,  he  should  have  a  higher  certificate 

Robinson.  which  should  cover  both. 
M  ^1865  6474.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  under  master  as  well  as  to  the 
^  '  head  master  ?  Would  you  not  allow  him  to  take  asgistant  masters 
without  certificates  ? — I  should  not  be  prepared  to  extend  the  system 
to  anybody  but  the  person  actually  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
school,  the  master  of  the  school  properly  so  called.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  regard  to  private  schools,  you  would  get  what  you  want,  viz., 
some  guarantee  of  efficiency.  You  would  also  effect  that  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  equally  important,  some  revision  of  the  schoolmaster's 
position  as  the  first  step  to  get  better  men  into  the  profession.  It  is 
not  merely,  I  think,  the  effect  on  the  public  in  protecting  them,  but  the 
effect  on  the  schoolmasters  in  giving  them  a  better  status,  and  making 
the  profession  rather  more  desirable  than  it  is. 

6475.  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  case  of  private  pupils  ?  Would 
you  allow  a  man  to  recover  fees  as  a  private  tutor  if  he  had  not  been 
registered  ? — No,  I  should  not  extend  it  to  that  case,  because  it  is  easy 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  school  and  a  private  family.  Perhaps 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  meant  private  pupils  taken  by  a  clergyman  in 
his  own  house. 

6476.  I  will  take  the  case  of  private  pupils,  taken  by  a  clergyman  in 
his  own  house  ? — I  think  I  should  require  registration  there,  as  being  the 
easiest  course  to  obviate  all  difficulties. 

6477.  Even  if  he  took  a  single  pupil  ? — He  would  probably  intend  to 
take  more  if  he  could  get  them.  The  exceptional  case  I  think  would 
not  cause  very  much  difficulty,  because,  probably  he  would  understand 
with  whom  he  was  dealing. 

6478.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  social  status  of  a  good  schoolmaster  in  this  country  ? — I 
think  so  in  one  sense.  I  think  the  existing  schoolmasters  probably  have 
as  good  a  position  as  they  deserve,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  many  of 
them  do  not  deserve  a  very  good  position. 

6479.  The  higher  class  of  schoolmasters  attain  the  chief  positions  in 
our  church  ? — With  regard  to  the  higher  class  of  schoolmasters  there  is 
no  complaint  to  be  made.  I  speak  rather  with  reference  to  the  middle 
and  especially  the  lower  middle  class  education,  and  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  that  education  is. 

6480.  You  think  they  do  not  obtain  as  much  consideration  as  is  due  to 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  their  labours,  and  the  state  of  their 
acquirements  ? — I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  that  class  occupy  the 
social  position  that  the  importance  of  their  duties  does  entitle  them  to 
look  forward  to. 

6481.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  some  very  respectable 
schoolmasters  are  lowered  socially  by  reason  of  the  public  not  being  able 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  great  charlatans  ? — Precisely  so  ;  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  wish  to  see  a  scheme  which  would  obviate  that. 

6482.  Do  you  think  that  the  one  class  of  schoolmasters  drags  down 
the  other,  socially  ? — I  do. 

6483.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Have  you  ever  observed  anything  to 
show  whether  parents  in  the  middle  classes  are  at  all  conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  of  education,  and  desire  to  obtain  better  education  for  their 
sons  ? — I  have  certainly  seen  what  has  led  me  to  conclude  in  many  cases 
that  the  parents  were  very  little  able  to  appreciate  a  good  education,  or 
to  understand  the  difference  between  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  wish  to  see  some  kind  of  protection  for  them. 

6484.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  you  do  not  think  there  is  what  we 
may  call  an  effective  demand  springing  up  among  the  parents  of  the 
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middle  classes  for  the  education  of   their  children  ? — Not  among  the     Rev.  H.  G. 
lower  middle  classes.  RoUnsm. 

6485.  {Lord  Lytlelton.)  Have  you  observed  among  the  middle  classes         

any  sense  of  the  deficiency  of  the  education  which  they  have  themselves  ^^**  ^^^  '®®'' 
received  ? — I  have  heard  the  middle  classes  often  make  the  remark  that 

they  have  never  had  much  schooling,  and  they  were  very  sorry  for  it, 
and  would  take  care  that  their  boy  got  some  schooling,  but  I  have  seen 
them  carry  out  their  purposes  in  a  very  imperfect  and  injudicious  way. 
I  may  mention,  to  illustrate  that,  one  case  which  occurs  to  me  now. 
When  I  had  charge  of  the  York  yeoman's  school,  a  farmer  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  had  three  boys.  He  said  that  he  never  had  had  any 
schooling  himself,  but  he  was  determined  that  his  boys  should  not  be 
without  it.  He  said,  "I  cannot  alford  to  give  them  all  a  thorough 
"  education,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  do  as  much  for  one  as  the  other  ;  I 
"  will  divide  a  good  education  among  the  three  ;  "  and  he  sent  them 
alternately,  turn  by  turn,  to  the  school. 

6486.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  propose  to 
apply  the  registration  system  to  assistant  masters  or  ushers  in  schools  ; 
can  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  their  qualifications  and  social 
status  could  be  raised  ? — I  think  that  their  condition  would  be  very 
much  altered  by  the  registration  of  their  superiors.  The  post  of  usher 
would  then  be  more  absolutely  than  it  is  now  a  step  towards  the  higher 
office,  particularly  if  there  were  training  colleges  connected  with  middle 
class  education.  Young  men  coming  out  of  those  colleges  would  serve 
as  ushers,  and  rise  from  lieutenant  to  captain  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Now  a  days,  a  man  becomes  an  usher  and  continues  an  usher  either  till 
he  is  worn  out  or  till  he  can  get  info  some  other  line  of  life  more 
congenial  to  him ;  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  rise  necessarily  to  any 
position,  and  never  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  master  himself. 

6487.  Do  you  think  you  may  safely  rely  on  the  improvement  of  what 
are  called  the  principals  of  schools  for  all  the  practicable  means  of 
improving  their  assistants  ? — I  think  the  combination  of  that  with  the 
training  school  system,  which  of  course  is  part  of  the  general  scheme, 
would  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  assistants.  Improve  the  princi- 
pals and  you  will  find  the  subordinates  improve  very  rapidly. 

6488.  When  you  spoke  of  compulsory  subjects  just  now,  your  answer 
might  mean,  as  I  understood  it,  either  that  certain  subjects  should  be 
necessarily  taught  in  the  schools  as  a  part  of  the  school  programme, 
or  that  they  should  be  necessarily  learnt  by  the  boys  ;  which  do  you 
mean  ? — I  meant  learnt  by  the  boj-s.  I  was  speaking  of  the  programme 
in  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  pupils,  not  on  the  master. 

6480.  You  would  then  propose  that  all  these  compulsory  subjects 
should  be  included  in  one  general  rate  of  school  fee  ? — Yes.  I  would 
leave  out  nothing  that  was  really  essential  in  the  view  of  those  who  are 
to  decide  what  is  essential.  Anything  that  was  really  essential  to  good 
middle-class  education  1  would  not  leave  optional. 

6490.  Would  you  have  one  rate  of  school  fee  to  include  all  the  most 
important  subjects  ? — All  the  essential  subjects. 

6491.  Would  you  necessarily  charge  an  extra  sum  for  all  the  subjects 
which  you  might  not  think  essential  ? — My  scheme  would  be  this  ;  to 
fix,  in  the  case  of  any  school,  the  programme  of  studies  ;  to  lay  down  a 
certain  number  of  subjects  as  essential,  which  should  be  taught  to  all, 
and  for  which  the  minimum  school  fee  might  be  paid  ;  and  to  have  a 
number  of  optional  subjects,  with  additional  payments  which  the  boys 
might  learn  or  not,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  friends. 

6492.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  might  in  such  schools  be  cases  in 
which,  say,  either  Latin  or  French  might  be  selected  by  some  proper 
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•  Bev.  B.  G.     authorit7,  so  that  either  one  or  the  other  should  be  taught  without , 
Sobinson.      either  being  an  extra  ? — I  think  that  alternative  subjects  might  be 

placed  on  the  list. 

31st  May  1865.  6493.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the  appreciation  of  Latin  by 
the  middle  classes ;  looking  at  the  influence  which  has  already  been 
exercised  on  the  countiy  by  the  training-school  system,  and  other  causes 
which  you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  Latin  will 
be  more  appreciated  in  the  next  20  years  than  it  has  been  in  the  last 
20  years  by  the  middle  classes,  or  less  appreciated  ? — I  think,  if  the 
thing  were  left  to  itself,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  rather  less  ap- 
preciated, but  if  a  direction  be  given  to  public  opinion,  by  putting 
forward  the  claims  of  Latin  in  the  way  I  propose  to  do,  it  would  very 
soon  be  appreciated. 

6494.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  thought  Latin  important  in 
the  training  of  schoolmasters  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  I  think 
you  also  mentioned  that,  of  late  years,  the  regulations  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  very  much  discouraged  Latin  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  any 
such  discouragement  of  Latin  operated  rather  unfavourably  on  the 
mental  training  and  elasticity  of  those  training  pupils  ? — In  that  par- 
ticular case  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  did,  because,  under  the  old 
system,  there  was  so  much  to  do  that  nothing  was  ever  very  effectively 
done  ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  1  approved  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  Government,  not  for  their  own  sake  in  the  abstract,  but  from  the 
conditions  of  the  training  colleges,  which  made  it  advisable  that  there 
should  be  an  abatement  of  the  subjects. 

6495.  Then  you  would  think  it  desirable  now,  consistently  with 
giving  a  thorough  practical  character  to  the  education,  that  masters, 
whether  in  training  for  elementary  or  middle  schools,  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  with  a  view  to  their 
knowledge  of  English  grammar  ? — I  think  so.  The  English  language 
would  be  learnt  by  them  much  more  thoroughly  if  they  knew  a  little  of 
the  elements  of  Latin. 

6496.  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  o  the  Commission,  that  any  un- 
applied funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  might  be 
applied  to  the  foundation  of  middle-class  training  colleges  ;  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  separate  training  college  for  the  middle  class,  as  a  class, 
is  desirable  ? — I  hardly  see  how  a  training  college  for  the  benefit  of 
middle-class  education  could  be  established  in  any  other  way.  It  could 
not  be  united  with  the  elementary  schools,  I  think,  very  well. 

6497.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  attach 
a  middle-class  training  school  to  a  middle-class  school  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  done  in  some  cases  with  very  good  effect. 

6498.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Putting  it  conversely,  you  would  attach  a 
practising  school  to  the  training  school  ?  — You  must  do  that ;  you 
cannot  have  a  middle-class  training  college  without  a  good  model  and 
practising  school.  You  might  train  a  certain  number  of  middle-class 
schoolmasters  very  effectively  in  a  good  model  school. 

6499.  {Lord  Taunton^  It  was  suggested  by  a  very  intelligent 
witness,  Mr.  Jones,  the  master  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  attach  a  class  of  young  men,  specially  destined  to  be 
brought  up  for  tuition,  to  the  great  school  of  which  he  is  the  master  ; 
and  he  went  so  far  as  to  press  that  point  upon  the  governing  body  of 
his  school,  though  unsuccessfully  ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  some  means 
of  that  sort  might  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  ? — Just  so  ;  that 
something  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  in  fact  might  be  applied  to 
middle  schools. 

6500.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Then  you  would  not  on  general  grounds  think 
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it  desirable  that  the  class  of  schoolmasters  should  be  brought  up  in  a     Sev.  H.  G. 
separate  establishment  as  masters,  but  you  would  let  them  form  part  of      Hobbwon. 
a  general  system  of  education  for  the  middle  classes,  out  of  which,  as         ~ 
from  one  of  our  public  schools,  boys  would  go  into  different  lines  of  31st^yl865. 
life  ? — I  did  not  state  the  second  alternative  as  being  in  itself  preferable 
to  the  first,  but  as  two  courses  that  might  very  weU  go  on  together.     I 
see  no  objection  to  bringing  up  schoolmasters  in  an  independent  train- 
ing school,  although  I  said  at  the  same  time  that  young  men  might  be 
trained  in  good  middle  schools. 

6501.  {Lard  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  an  accomplished  middle  class 
schoolmaster  would,  generally  speaking,  be  very  competent  to  train 
others  for  the  purposes  of  tuition  ? — Not  every  middle-class  school- 
master, not  even  every  good  middle-class  schoolmaster.  He  would 
be  able,  if  he  were  a  good  schoolmaster,  to  show  them  the  more 
practical  and  mechanical  details  of  the  work  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  besides  in  training  the  men,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  do.  The  advantage  of  the  separate  establishment  is  that 
they  get  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  but  they  get  gene- 
ral information  also  in  a  way  that  they  otherwise  would  not  do.  In 
regard  to  elementary  training  colleges,  I  saw  a  good  many  objections 
to  bringing  young  men  together  of  one  class  for  one  specific  purpose, 
and  keeping  apart  from  them  young  men  of  any  other  class,  but  still  I 
felt  that  on  the  whole  there  was  no  better  way  of  doing  what  re- 
quired to  be  done  ;  that  although  in  some  cases  young  men  might  get  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  their  profession  from  being  in  a  good  school,  yet 
that  their  education,  their  mental  training,  the  forming  of  their  minds 
and  characters,  could  not  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  study 
of  their  profession,  imless  you  had  them  together  in  a  college  under 
discipline. 

6502.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  in  this  country  for  the  conduct  of  training  schools 
were,  in  part,  forced  upon  England  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  subject 
before,  and  that  they  are  in  some  degree  transitional  and  provisional, 
and  may  therefore  merge  in  a  more  healthy  system  of  general  middle 
class  education  ? — I  could  hardly  say.  I  quite  agree  that  the  neglect 
of  the  subject  in  all  time  past  had  left  us  without  any  efficient  body  of 
men  to  teach  the  lower  class,  and  that  therefore  the  training  colleges 
became  necessary,  and  they  had  to  be  forced  up  to  a  kind  of  rapid  high 
pressure  system  ;  but  I  think  the  only  change  which  I  can  anticipate  at 
present  is  an  extension  of  a  similar  system  to  the  middle  classes,  where 
the  want  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  lower  classes. 

6503.  You  do  not  think,  unler  existing  circumstances,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  hereafter,  that  the  foundation  of  good  county  grammar 
schools  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  special  provision  for  teaching 
the  teachers  ? — I  can  hardly  think  that  it  would  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

6504.  To  come  to  these  county  schools,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  training  school  for  every  large  county, 
or  for  every  two  or  three  small  counties,  or  should  you  think  that  a 
much  smaller  number  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  England  ? — 
My  own  view  would  be  that,  if  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  each  board 
should  have  its  own  training  school,  and  that  would  make  the  training 
schools  smaller.     My  own  impressions  are  in  favour  of  a  small  school. 

6505.  Such  training  schools  would,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  be, 
not  simply  training  schools,  but  training  schools  plus  a  good  middle- 
class  school,  or  grammar  school,  under  the  same  management  ? — Yes  ; 
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ifeu.  H.  G.     the  object  of  that  middle-class  school  being  primarily  the  training  of  the 
t-Hobinsm.      teachers,  and  secondarily  the  training  of  the  children  who  come  to  it. 

~     ■  6306.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  attach  any  such  middle 

6      ay  1865.  ggjiQ^jg  ^^  ^^y  existing  training  schools  if  the  Government  can  be 

induced  so  to  enlarge  their  scope  ? — I  should  rather  doubt  whether  the 

two  classes  of  persons  would  harmonize  very  well. 

6507.  When  you  speak  of  county  boards,  and  the  capitalizing  of 
small  endowments,  do  you  think  that  those  county  boards  would  be 
bodies  well  suited  to  decide  on  the  application  of  such  endow- 
ments within  their  district  ? — I  conceive  they  would  be  chosen  from  the 
persons  most  competent  to  decide  in  their  respective  districts.  I  should 
expect  that  the  country  would  get  for  that  service  the  men  of  the 
highest  position  in  the  county. 

6508.  That  local  board  then  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

6509.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  upon 
paper  any  opinions  which  you  may  have  formed  upon  those  points  ? — I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so.     {See  Appendix  B.) 

6510.  (Mr.  Acland.)  As  to  the  cost  of  education,  I  think  you  said 
that  you  thought  about  30/.  without  doubt  would  be  a  sufficient  fee  for 
a  county  boarding  school ;  in  that  sum  how  much  do  you  reckon  would 
be  spent  for  teaching  ? — I  think  that  if  you  put  \2l.  or  13/.  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  balance  for  maintenance  and  household  expenses,  it  would 
about  represent  the  sum. 

6511.  Do  you  in  that  estimate  presume  that  the  buildings  are  pro- 
vided ? — I  sujipose  that  the  building  has  been  provided,  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  it  cleared  off,  and  the  school  started  fair. 

6512.  Except  rates  and  taxes  ? — Yes,  except  current  annual  expenses. 

6513.  So  that  in  your  judgment  we  might  take  12/.  a  year  as  a  suf- 
ficiently remunerative  sum  for  education  in  a  county  town  ? — It  must 
of  course  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  number  of  children  in  the 
school. 

65.1.4.  ITov,r  many  pupils  do.  you  think  would  be  necessary  to  make 
such  a  school  remunerative  ? — When  we  went  into  some  calculations 
on  that  subject  at  a  meeting  that  we  had  in  York,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  about  300  boys  would  certainly  do  it. 

6515.  This  plan  which  you  have  suggested  only  provides  for  the 
boarding  school  in  a  county,  and  probably  only  one  such  boarding  school 
would  be  required  in  a  county  of  moderate  size.  How  would  you  pro- 
pose to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  surgeons  and  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  generally  the  professional  men  and  upper  tradesmen  of  the  smaller 
towns,  presuming  that  they  would  not  all  be  willing  to  send  their  sons 
for  Ihcir  whole  education  away  from  home  to  a  boarding  school  ? — I 
think  any  town  of  5,000  or  6,000  people  could  maintain  a  good  middle 
day  school  which  would  be  self-supporting.  Our  model  school  at  York, 
where  the  children  only  pay  10*.  a  quarter,  and  where  the  attendance 
is  from  100  to  120,  has  been  self-supporting.  I  have  no  doubt  if  a 
scheme  like  that  were  adopted,  and  applied  to  any  town  of  fair 
population,  that  the  number  of  children  who  would  come,  and  pay 
probably  their  guinea  a  quarter,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  self- 
supporting. 

6516.  Could  you  state  the  minimum  number  of  children,  and  the 
mioimum  rate  of  payment,  which  you  think  would  enable  such  a  school 
to  be  self-supporting  ? — I  think  that  a  very  fair  school  of  the  middle- 
class  character  might  be  made  self-supporting  with  100  children  and  a 
payment  of  even  10s.  a  quarter,  but  I  think  that  such  a  school  would, 
perhaps,  hardly  meet  the  wishes  of  the  professional  class  in  the  town. 
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If  70U  double  the  fee,  the  school  would  be  available  for  small  profea-     Beu.  H.  G. 
sional  men.  Robinson. 

6517.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  combining,  in  the  case         

of  a  small  county  town  which  may   possibly  not  have  above  3,000  ^1^'  ^*y  ^^^^• 
inhabitants,  an  education  suited  to  the  professional  man  and  to  the 
tradesmen  at  different  rates  of  fees  ? — ^No,  I  have  not,  except  as  far  as 
the  proposal  to  have  extra  subjects  at  a  higher  charge. 

6518.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  the  event  of  a  system  of  county  boards 
or  something  of  that  sort  being  formed  in  some  such  manner  as  you 
propose,  have  you  considered  in  what  way  those  difficulties  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction  which  so  often  interfere  with  schemes  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  could  be  best  met.  I  presume  you  would  pro- 
pose that  those  schools  would  be  available  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes,  whatever  the  religious  opinions  of  their  parents  might 
be  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  the  first  place,  my  own  impression  is  that  practically 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  found  to  be  as  great  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
theory.  I  think  that  it  might  be  met  by  a  liberal  an-angement  on  the 
part  of  the  managing  body,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  no  child  should 
be  required  to  learn  any  formulary,  creed,  or  catechism  of  which  its 
parents  might  disapprove  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  county  school 
having  a  chapel,  as  I  understand  in  many  cases  they  would  have,  the 
children  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  those  chapels,  provided  their  friends  would  make  some 
arrangement  for  having  them  taken  toother  places  of  worship.  I  think 
that,  practically,  a  clause  of  that  kind  in  the  management  of  a  school 
would  satisfy  all  scruples,  and  would  very  seldom  be  appealed  to 
at  all. 

6519.  You  think  it  would  be  reasonable  not  to  trust  merely  to  the 
good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  master  in  dealing  with  those  cases,  but 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  large  scheme  of  this  sort  available  to  all  the 
middle  classes  of  the  country,  some  security  of  that  kind  should  be 
taken  ? — I  quite  think  so.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  protect  people 
in  these  matters  as  far  as  practicable. 

6520.  {Mr.  Forster.)  And  I  suppose  also  you  would  not  restrict  the 
members  of  the  county  board  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

6521.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  not  make  any  restriction  as  to 
the  religious  profession  of  the  head  master  of  the  school  ? — If  the 
county  school  were  what  I  suppose  it  would  be,  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary association  in  the  first  instance,  then  I  conceive  that  the  persons 
wlio  organize  the  school  and  who  raised  the  subscriptions  would  them- 
selves make  a  rule  as  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  head  master.  I 
may  mention  that  when  in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  in  the 
county  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  a  county  school  in  Yorkshire, 
which  is  not  carried  out  now,  but  is  in  abeyance,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  master  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6522.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  in 
short  ? — ^Yes. 

6523.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  that  the  head  master  of  the  county  school  should 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ? — I  would  leave  that  entirely  to  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme. 

6524.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  dealing  with  the  Church  endowed  schools, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  then  to  say  that  the  master  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^I  think  the  grammar  school  endow- 
ments should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  they  have  hitherto 
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^n(A^  ^     been,  that  is  to  say  that  the  master  should  be  a;  member  of  the  Church 

■       of  England,  in  some  places  perhaps  a  clergyman. 

31st  May  1865.      6525.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  were  just  now  asked  about  Latin  yerses, 

. would  you  think  Latin  composition  in  prose,  not  with  a  view,  entirely 

to  the  writing  of  elegant  Latin,  but  with  a  view  to  the  mastery  of 
English,  very  important,  or  would  you  rely  on  simple  translation  from 
Latin  to  English  ? — I  should  certainly  carry  on  composition,  English 
into  Latin  pari  passu  with  Latin  into  English, 

6526.  Then  you  would  think  the  habit  of  translation  both  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  English  into  Latin  an  essential  element  in  that  prac- 
tical teaching  of  Latin  with  a  view  to  English  that  you  think  so  impor- 
tant ? — I  should. 

6527.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  have  any  original  Latin  compo- 
sition ? — I  would  not  exclude  it  if  the  pupils  were  carried  sufficiently 
far  in  Latin. 

6528.  Would  you  have  original  English  composition  ?— Certainly,  a 
good  deal  of  it. 

6529.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  books  at  present  exist 
which  would  form  good  manuals  for  what  I  would  call  such  practical 
middle-class  Latin  teaching,  or  do  you  think  that  we  are  still  in  want  of 
suitable  books  for  that  purpose  ? — There  are  some  very  fair  books 
that  might  be  avaUabie  ;  I  may  mention  Dr.  Kennedy's  First  Latin 
Book. 


Appendix  A. 

Statement  respecting  York  Yeoman  School. 

I  beg  to  offer  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  York  Yeoman  School,  which 
may  be  interesting  from  its  bearing  on  the  appropriation  of  endowments  to 
middle-class  education. 

There  was  in  York  an  endowed  grammar  school,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Holgate  (temp.  Edward  VI.),  which,  owing  to  several  causes,  was  in  a  very- 
languishing  condition,  though  the  estate  attached  to  it  was  worth  about  4001. 
per  annum.  This  school  was  applying  to  Chancery  for  a  new  scheme,  and  a 
proposal  was  made  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  with  the  York  Yeoman 
School,  which  though  having  a  fair  number  of  pupUs,  was  incmnbered  with 
a  heavy  debt. 

The  proposal  was  entertained  as  well  by  the  managers  of  the  Y'eoman  School 
as  by  the  mastei  of  Archbishop  Holgate's  School  Certain  conditions  of 
union  were  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties,  and  accepted  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  the  new  scheme  was  issued  in  accordance  with  them,  and  the  two 
Schools  became  fused  in  one. 

The  terms  of  amalgamation  were  as  follows  : — 

The  buildings,  furniture,  and  pupUs  of  the  Yeoman  School  were  made  over 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Holgate  School,  who  in  return  became  responsible  for  the 
existing  debt. 

A  certain  number  of  the  managers  of  the  Yeoman's  School  were  included 
amongst  the  trustees  of  the  Holgate  School. 

The  appointment  of  head  master  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

The  sum  of  61.  per  annum  was  fixed  as  the  charge  for  education. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  middle-class  character  of  the  school,  it  was  provided 
that  not  more  than  301.  should  be  charged  for  board,  and  that  the  receipts  from 
boarders  and  the  control  and  responsibility  of  the  household  expenses  of  the 
boarding  house  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

The  master  was  to  receive  a  fixed  payment  of  21.  for  each  boarder,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  trouble  in  taking  charge  of  them. 

The  salaries  of  the  head  master  and  of  the  second  master  are  made  up  of 
fixed  payments  and  capitation  fees. 
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The  course  of  instruction  is  adapted  in  most  respects  to  the  requirements  of  Jiev.  H.  G. 

the  middle  classes,  but  it  provides  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  if  Sobinson. 

desired.  

Under  this  scheme  the  amalgamated  schools  have  been  working  very  success-  3^^*  ^^7  1865. 

fully,  with  gradual  increase  of  pupils,  for  seven  years.  

H.  G.  Robinson. 


Appendix  B. 

County  Boards. 

Their  Constitution. 

I.  It  is  proposed  that  the  country  be  divided  into  districts  for  educational 
purposes.  The  direction  of  education  within  the  district  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  district  board,  responsible  to  a  central  national  board  or  body  of  com- 
missioners. 

II.  The  members  of  the  district  boards  should  be  in  part  nominated  and  in 
part  elected. 

III.  The  nominated  members  may  be  provided  for  in  the  following  way : — 
Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  endowed  schools  will  be  in  some  way  re- 
constructed.    When  any  change  is   necessary,  managing  trustees  wiU  be  ap- 
pointed by  Parliamant,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Charity  Commissioners 
(with  enlarged  powers). 

From  the  different  bodies  of  local  trustees,  representatives  maybe  sent  to  the 
district  board,  or  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  may  be  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  district  board. 

In  addition  to  this  class  of  nominated  members,  certain  leading  county  offi- 
cials may  be  ex  officio  members,  e.g.,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  &c. 

IV.  The  elected  members  are  more  difficult  to  provide  for,  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  constituency  necessarily  available  for  electing  them.  However, 
such  a  constituency  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

\.  If  one  or  more  county  schools  are  founded  by  private  benevolence,  aJl 
contributors  to  such  a  foundation  may  be  allowed  to  vote  for  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  on  the  district  board. 

2.  The  proctors  elected  by  the  clergy  to  serve  in  convocation  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  seats  at  the  board,  and  other  religious  denominations  may 
be  entitled  to  send  representatives. 

3.  All  persons  contributing  a  certain  amount  annually,  or  by  way  of 
donation,  to  educational  purposes  within  a  district,  may  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  representatives  at  the  board. 

According  to  the  scheme  here  suggested,  a  district  education  board  will  be 
made  up — 

1.  Of  two  or  three  leading  county  officials. 

2.  Of  representatives  from  the  different  bodies  of  local  trustees  of  endowed 
schools. 

3.  Of  a  certain  number  of  ministers  of  different  religious  denominations. 

4.  Of  members  elected  by  subscribers  to  the  cause  of  education  within  the 
district. 

This  scheme  only  has  in  view  (in  the  first  instance),  the  organization  of 
middle-class  education,  but  if  the  district  system  were  adopted  and  found  to 
work  well,  it  would  probably  assume  in  the  course  of  time  the  management  of 
elementary  education  within  the  district,  and  thus  a  complete  natural  system 
would  be  developed. 

Adjourned.  H.  G.  Robinson. 
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Tuesday,  13th  June  1865. 

PBESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Dean  op  Chiohestek. 

The  Rev.  Fkedekiok  Temple,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Stoerar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

S.  Lowe,  Esq.,  The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 
M..P. 
6530.  {hord  Taunton.)  I  believe  when  you  held  the  office  of  Vice- 

13th  June  1865.  President   of  the   Committee  of  Council   on  Education  you   were   a 

member  of  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  was  the  unpaid  member,  the 

fourth  member.  • 

6o3i.  Were  you  a  membe?  ex  officio,  or   is   it  the   habit  of  the 

Charity  Commission  to  select  some  pei'son  in  office  and  put  him  on 

their  boax-d  ? — I  think  neither.     The  office  is  not  annexed  by  any  Act 

of  Parliament,  or  any  official  document,  to  the  vice-presidentship,  nor 

is  it  appointed  by  the  Charity  Commission.     The  Government  for  the 

time  being  appoints  the  fourth  Charity  Commissioner.     I  think  since 

the  office  of  vice-president  was  established  he  has  held  the  office,  but 

before   it  was   not  so.     Lord   Russell,  Sir  George  Grey,  and   Lord 

Granville  have  been  fourth  Charity  Commissioners  before  the  creation 

of  the  office  of  the  vice-president. 

6532.  At  the  time  when  they  held  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Council  ? — Yes,  except  Sir  George  Grey. 

6533.  The  appointment  was  then  made  irrespective  of  any  particular 
office,  as  inight  be  most  convenient  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  now  it  is 
separable  fi'om  the  office,  if  desired. 

6534.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement  ? — I  think 
upon  the  whole  it  goes  very  fairly  with  the  office  of  vice-president, 
because  the  Committee  of  Council  is  often  in  contact  with  the  Charity 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  schools  and  the  modification 
of  their  constitution. 

6535.  I  presume  you  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  working 
of  the  Charity  Commission  with  regard  to  the  endowed  schools  ? 
— Certainly,  I  have  had  very  fair  opportunities,  I  think.  In  1860  I 
introduced  and  carried  a  Bill  through  Parliament  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  in  order  to  prepare  that  I  had  occasion 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  to  know  pretty 
well  what  their  work  was. 

6536.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  principal  objects  with  which  this 
Commission  was  appointed,  namely,  the  rendering  the  endowed  schools 
more  extensively  useful  than  they  now  are  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country,  are  you  able  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ments that  can  be  effected  either  by  the  legislature  or  iu  practice  ? — I 
think  that  the  first  thing  to  do  would  of  course  be  to  make  up  one's 
mind  as  to  what  improvements  one  would  wish  to  see  effected  in 
schools,  and  the  next  thing  would  be  to  provide  an  adequate  machinery 
for  effecting  them.    I  have  opinions  on  both  those  subjects. 
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6537.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  B.  Zowe,  Esq., 
favour  the  Commission  with  your  opinion  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of         M.P. 

endowed  schools.     I  should  like  to  see  all  fetters  on  the  teaching  in         

endowed  schools  removed ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  open  to  schools  to  lath  June  1865. 
teach  anything  that  might  come  under  the  head  of  useful  knowledge, 

and  I  should  like  also  to  see  them  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  matters 
that  have  hitherto  been  in  many  schools  held  essential,  for  instance, 
the  classical  languages  ;  I  should  like  to  give  them  the  most  complete 
liberty  as  to  what  they  should  teach  and  what  they  should  not 
teach. 

6538.  You  would  lay  down  no  general  rule  whatever  applicable  to 
all  schools  ? — No,  I  should  like  to  throw  it  completely  open,  and  to 
leave  them  entirely  free  to  teach  anything  that  is  proper  to  be  taught 
to  youth,  including  physical  science  and  the  learned  languages — the 
two  poles,  as  I  may  call  them — and  all  that  lies  between,  any  species  of 
knowledge. 

6539.  To  whom  would  you  leave  the  power  of  selection  of  the 
course  of  study  ?  Either  to  the  schoolmaster  or  a  board  of  directors, 
separately  or  jointly  ? — ^My  opinion  is,  that  the  ultimate  choioo  must, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  ought  to  bo  loft  really  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  ;  but  of  course  they  are  not  an  organized  body,  and 
cannot  act  so  as  to  caiTy  out  their  will.  I  think  that  the  directors 
of  the  school,  the  feofiFees,  or  trustees,  or  managing  body,  are  the 
proper  persons  to  direct  what  the  instruction  of  the  school  should 
be,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  their  own  individual  prejudices  and 
feelings  as  with  reference  to  the  public  opinion  and  requirements  of 
the  place  in  which  they  live  ;  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  leave  the 
thing  as  open  as  possible,  because  I  think  the  parents  are  the  persons 
to  decide,  and  the  feofiFees  are  rather  the  executive  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  parents. 

6540.  Should  you  have  any  apprehension  that  the  parents,  if  left  the 
sole  of^principal  judges  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  might, 
from  inadequate  knowledge  on  those  subjects,  make  a  mistake  ;  that 
they  would  prefer  superficial  accomplishments  to  a  solid  and  well- 
grounded  course  of  education  ? — I  think  so  ;  they  are  very  liable  to 
make  mistakes,  and  they  do  constantly  now ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
else.  I  know  no  alternative  between  that  and  some  minister  of  edu- 
cation or  some  educational  board  which  should  regulate  it,  which  I 
think  is  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  this  country.  I 
myself  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  parents  of  the  children  the 
ministers  of  education,  and  to  do  everything  you  can  to  give  them  the 
best  information  as  to  what  is  good  education,  and  where  their  children 
can  be  well  taught,  and  to  leave  it  to  work  itself  out. 

6541.  You  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  allowing  the  local 
managers  of  a  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  master,  to  judge  what 
would  be  the  best  system  of  education  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, taking  into  account  the  feelings  of  the  parents,  but  not 
absolutely  governed  by  them  ? — I  should  leave  it  to  them  entirely  ;  but 
I  think  that  ultimately  it  must  resolve  itself  into  following  the  opinions 
of  the  parents.  When  I  have  developed  a  little  more  what  I  have  to  say 
I  think  you  will  see  how  it  hangs  together.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  give  the  masters  an  interest  in  the  popularity  and 
success  of  their  school.  I  may  say  in  limine  that  I  have  the  poorest 
opinion  myself  of  endowments  ;  I  am  not  sure  if  I  had  the  power  that  i 
would  not  abolish  all  educational  endowments  altogether  ;  but  that  is 
not  a  practical  question  in  this  country,  and  the  question  to  me  is,  how, 
retaining  endowments,  as  we  must  do.  we  can  give  them  as  nearly  as 

1 164a.  R  r 
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S.  Z(iw*,X!sq.,  possible  the  merits  of  a  free  system  ?  I  tMnk  that  is  to  be  done  very 
MJP.         much  by  acting  on  the  masters.     In  the  Committee  of  CouncE  on  Edu- 
.  T"""  cation  we  act  on  the  managers,  we  make  it  their  interest  to  teach  what 

tn  June  1865.  ^^  ynsTa.  to  have  taught  by  paying  them  in  proportion  to  what  they  so 
teach,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children.  An  endowment, 
from  its  very  nature,  precludes  that  sort  of  influence  being  exerted  ; 
but  it  still  remains  to  you  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  master.  My 
proposal  would  be  that  a  master's  income  should  consist  of  three 
parts ;  I  mean  the  income  of  every  master,  not  merely  the  head 
master  but  all  the  masters  in  an  endowed  school.  The  first,  I  think, 
should  be  a  permanent  sum,  sufficient  for  his  proper  maintenance, 
and  a  proper  provision  for  him  ;  the  second,  I  think,  should  depend 
upon  the  proficiency  of  the  children  under  him ;  and  the  third 
should  depend  on  the  number,  I  would  make  up  his  income  by 
those  three  things,  so  that  he  should  have  a  direct  interest  in  having 
the  children  as  well  taught  as  possible,  and  having  as  many  children 
as  possible.  I  think  if  you  did  that  you  would  then  bring  the  opinion 
of  the  parents  very  much  to  bear  on  the  school  through  the  master. 
Of  course,  I  may  add  that  that  would  require  machinery  for  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  the  machinery  T  would  suggest  would  be  an  inspecticm 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  think  that  every  endowed 
school  should  be  annually  inspected  and  examined,  not  only  the 
children  on  the  foundation,  but  those  who  are  oppidans,  or  commoners, 
or  town  boys,  or  whatever  they  are  called.  1  think  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  subjects  that  the  school  professes  to  teach> 
which  might  easily  be  managed  on  something  of  the  same  plan  as 
the  examination  of  the  primary  education  school.  I  would  then  make 
a  payment  to  the  masters  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  that 
examination,  so  much  on  each  boy.  I  would  also  give  a  payment 
to  the  masters  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school. 
Then,  I  think,  you  would  have  got  a  machinery  by  which  yoi^would 
secure  as  far  as  possible  the  interest  of  the  master,  who  attfer  all 
must  be  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  school  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  and  to  do  his  work  well  and  efficiently. 

6542.  You  would  make  this  system  of  inspection  compulsory  for  all 
endowed  schools  ? — For  all  endowed  schools. 

6543.  Would  you  meddle  with  the  unendowed  schools  in  any  way  ? 
•—I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  as  an  abstract  thesis,  without  going 
the  length  of  Plato's  Republic,  that  the  State  would  not  go  beyond 
its  legitimate  function  if  it  were  to  insist  upon  the  compulsory  exami* 
nation  of  schools,  unendowed  as  well  as  endowed.  I  do  not  say  with 
Plato  that  the  children  are  the  children  of  the  State,  and  that  it  has 
the  right  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  to  educate 
them  itself ;  but  I  think  as  an  abstract  proposition  it  has  a  right  to 
know  what  is  being  done  with  those  children  upon  whom  the  welfare 
of  the  State  depends  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  instruct  the  parents  as  to  the  sort  of  education  the  children  are 
receiving  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Therefore  if  I  were  an 
autocrat  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  adopt  that  course,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country  such  a  propositioa 
Would  not  be  well  received  ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  means 
by  which  we  can  overcome  any  degree  of  contumacy,  or  how  you  could 
force  the  school  to  be  examined  if  the  managers  are  unwilling,  where 
it  is  a  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  speculation.  I  cannot  say  there' 
fore  that  I  should  recommend  such  a  course  to  the  Commission,  thougJi 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  really  efficient  can  be  done  with  the  un«^ 
dowed  Bciu>ols  without  it.    I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  holding  the 
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yiew  I  do,  that  it  must  depend  on  the  parents,  and  that  all  we  can  do  -R.  J^e,  Esq., 
is  to  enlighten  the  parents.     I  think  you  might  do  this  : — I  think  you  ^■^• 

might  have  a  machinery  by  which  it  should  be  competent  to  any  school  ,, ,  C 

that  chooses  to  do  it  to  be  examined  by  Government,  and  that  having     _         '^^^' 

once  chosen  to  be  examined  it  should  be  competent  to  the  Government     "  * 

always  to  examine  it  again,   and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  right  if 

GoTernment  had  the  power,  upon  any  case  laid  before  it,  to  call  upon 

the  school  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and,   should  it  not  do  so,  to 

publish  its  refusal,  so  that  persons  interested  might  know  that  such 

a  proposition  had  been  made  and  had  been  refused.    I  think  that  the 

result  of  all  examinations,  whether  of  endowed  or  unendowed  schools, 

ought  to  be  published  in  the  local  newspapers  for  the  information  of 

parents. 

6544.  Do  you  think  if  an  ofier  of  inspection  of  this  kind  were  made 
by  some  constituted  board,  the  duty  would  be  better  performed  by  the 
Privy  Council  Offtce,  or  that  it  would  be  better  done  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Universities  ? — I  think  from  my  experience  it 
would  be  better  done  through  the  Privy  Council  Office.  I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Universities  are  essentially  clerical  bodies,  and  1  think  it 
is  rather  an  evil  in  dealing  with  these  things  that  any  profession 
whatever  should  have  a  decided  preponderance.  I  do  not  think  the 
inspectors  ought  at  all  necessarily  to  be  clergymen  or  connected  with 
clerical  matters.  I  think  they  will  want  a  good  deal  of  discipline  ;  at 
least  I  know  by  experience  that  the  inspectors  do  require  a  good  deal 
of  keeping  in  order.  I  do  not  think  the  Universities  would  exercise 
that  discipline  ;  I  think  the  inspectors  would  probably  rather  run 
riot. 

6545.  Do  you  think  if  the  University  of  London  were  joined  with 
the  other  two  Universities,  that  would  not  materially  diminish  any 
objection  which  you  have  to  such  a  system  ? — I  think  not.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  we  sometimes 
find  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  our  examiners  ;  they  do  not  do  exactly 
as  we  should  like,  or  ask  questions  of  which  we  approve.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  have  once  or  twice  had  disagreeable  discussions  ;  we  really 
hare  no  power  over  them,  unless  we  choose  to  set  our  opinions  against 
competent  persons.  I  think  in  a  place  like  the  Privy  Council,  where 
you  have  a  secretary  and  an  assistant  secretary,  gentlemen  of  high 
proficiency  in  literature,  you  have  the  best  machinery  possible  to  manage 
a  very  deUcate  and  difficult  thing. 

6546.  The  action  of  the  Privy  Council  occasionally  gives  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  ? — There  is  no 
question  of  it ;  but  the  difference  would  be  that  in  the  Privy  Council 
you  do  make  the  inspectors  obey,  and  then  you  have  a  disturbance  ;  in 
the  Universities  you  would  have  no  disturbance,  but  they  would  do 
as  they  liked. 

6547.  In  considering  the  powers  under  which  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion now  act,  haa  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  would  be  an  advantage 
in  altering  or  extending  those  powers  ? — There  are  several  matters 
which,  nobody  knows  better  than  I,  ought  to  be  extended,  because 
they  were  concessions  that  I  made,  greatly  against  my  will,  in  1860  in 
order  to  pass  the  Act  I  spoke  of.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioniag 
cme  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  in  section  4,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  shtdl  have  no  jurisdiction  over  any  school,  «r 
any  diarity  whatever,  except  by  consent,  which  has  above  501.  a 
year.  I  would  repeal  that  dause.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  that. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is,  after  all,  not  a  con- 
teatiaWB  jurisdicti<m  ;  it  is  not  to  try  a  kwsuit,  but  it  ifl  an  adminiatra- 
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J?.  Zowe,  Esq.,  tive  and  an  ancillary  jurisdiction  in  the  main,  and  though  it  cannot 
■^•^'         secure  absolute  consent,  yet  it  really  is  worked  mainly  on  that  footing. 

13tIiJun7l865  ^  ^^®  ^"^  reason  why  schools  having  above  50?.  a  year  should  be  de- 

■  prived  of  the  benefit  of  this  cheap  jurisdiction.     Then  there  is  another 

suggestion  which  I  would  make.  At  present  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners cannot  exercise  their  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
trustees,  and  so  on,  without  an  application  from  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  It  is  very  often  difficult  to  get  an  inhabitant  to  apply. 
It  is  an  invidious  thing,  and  perhaps  the  more  interference  .is  needed 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  it.  That  was  a  concession  I  was  also 
obliged  to  make  in  order  to  pass  the  Act.  Then  in  section  14  there  is 
a  very  valuable  clause,  but  it  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  I  think  it 
should.  It  allows  that  all  masters  appointed  after  the  passing  of  that 
Act  may  be  dismissed  by  the  majority  of  the  trustees  with  the  consent 
of  their  visitor,  with  certain  very  prober  safeguards,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  if  it  had  said  '•  all  masters,"  without  saying 
"  admitted  after  the  passing'  of  this  Act."  Besides  that  there  is  a 
proviso,  which  I  was  obliged  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  to  consent  to, 
which  exempted  grammar  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  clause,  and 
which  therefore  reallj  deprived  it  of  almost  aU  its  value.  I  think  that 
proviso,  which  is  at  the  end  of  seetiou  14  of  the  Act  of  1860,  ought  to 
be  omitted.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  schemes.  The  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  at  present  the  power  of  making  schemes  for  the  regu- 
lation of  charities  and  altering  their  destination  in  some  degree,  but 
within  narrow  limits  ;  they  cannot  at  all  go  beyond  what  the  Court  of 
Chancery  can  do ;  it  must  be  executed  pretty  nearly  cy  pres.  If 
they  go  beyond  this  limit  the  schemes,  when  they  have  been  settled 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  must  be  passed  through  Parliament, 
through  all  the  stages  of  a  bill.  The  effect  of  that  therefore  is  only 
that  the  schemes  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  fees  and  from 
being  sent  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  like  a  private  biU.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  scheme  should  be  embodied  in  a  bill 
and  carried  through  Parliament,  because  I  have  found  practically  in 
carrying  several  of  them  through  Parliament  that  they  really  only  can 
be  worked  by  consent.  It  of  course  depends  on  the  number  of 
details.  There  is  nothing  before  Parliament  to  guide  it  as  to  those 
details  ;  no  evidence  is  taken,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  scheme.  The  consequence  is  that  if  any- 
body gets  up  and  objects  to  the  details,  it  becomes  a  mere  question  of 
.  statement  and  counterstatement  between  him  and  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  bill.  Parliament  naturally  does  not  like  to  decide,  and 
the  thing  falls  through.  It  seems  to  me  therefore,  as  they  are  really 
only  available  in  cases  of  consent,  it  would  be  quite  enough  if  these 
schemes  were  to  lie  on  the  table  forty  days,  and,  in  case  they  were  not 
objected  to,  were  to  become  law  without  burdening  Parliament  to  go 
through  them,  which  is  merely  an  empty  form.  If  there  has  been  any 
serious  opposition  they  have  always  been  dropped.  Those  I  think  are 
the  principal  recommendations  I  should  make.  I  should  also  say  that  I 
think  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  masters  of  grammar  schools 
should  cease  to  have  a  freehold  in  their  office,  and  I  myself  should  not 
shrink  from  doing  that  with  regard  to  the  present  masters  of  schools  ; 
but  certainly  as  to  the  future  masters.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  annul  the  clause  in  many  grammar  schools  requiring  them  to  be 
clergymen.  I  think  that  should  be  left  quite  open.  I  think  those 
would  be  the  two  great  improvements  that  I  should  suggest.  I  should 
.  suggest  that  they  should  be  in  fact  the  officers  of  the  trustees,  remov- 
able under  certain  reasonable  conditions,  not  as  a  matter  of  caprice,  but 
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removable  if  the  trustees  think  fit  on  certain  reasonable  conditions,  if.  Love,  Esq., 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  scandal         M.P. 

one  often  sees  of  a  school  being  absolutely  ruined  by  the  master,  who         

cannot  be  removed  and  who  will  not  do  his  duty.     There  is  another  13th  Junel865. 

point  I  should  wish  to  mention.     There  is  an  appeal  given  to  the  Court  " 

of  Chancery  from  the  decision  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.     The 

gentleman  who  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 

does  so  very  much  at  his  ease,  because  he  is  dealing  with  other  people's 

money.     It  is  paid  out  of  the  charity.     I  think  it  is  not  right  that  the 

Charity  Commissioners  should  be  left  quite  at  large,  but  I  think  it 

would  be  right  to  fetter  that  right  of  appeal  with  this   condition, — the 

fiat  of  the  Attorney-General,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  or  whoever  should 

be  thought  proper,  should  be  given  before  the  appeal  should  be  allowed. 

I  must   say  those   appeals   have   seldom  taken   place,   hardly  ever,  I 

believe,   but  still  it  is  a  considerable  evil,  that  where  a  thing  has 

been  virtually  consented  to,  some  one  discontented  person  may  put  the 

charity  to  all  this  expense  and  trouble. 

6548.  Would  you  propose  any  amendment  in  what  is  called  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot's  Act  ? — That  Act  was  passed,  I  think,  with  a  very 
praiseworthy  object,  and  that  was  to  get  rid  of  the  narrow  interpretation, 
which  I  believe  is  now  admitted  to  be  wrong,  which  Lord  Eldon  put 
on  the  term  "  grammar  school,"  taking  his  definition  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  viz.,  "a  school  where  learned  languages  are  taught 
"  grammatically ;"  but  it  is  clogged  with  so  many  provisoes  and 
conditions,  and  is  so  cumbrous  a  piece  of  machinery,  that  I  should 
strongly  wish  its  repeal.  You  want  a  declaratory  Act  of  some  kind 
without  the  provisoes  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot's  Act.  The  enabling 
part  of  the  Act  is  very  good,  but  it  is  coupled  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  complicated  provisions  ;  more  especially  it  does  not  apply 
to  any  schools  where  the  schoolmaster  had  been  appointed  before  that 
time,  and  there  are  other  faults  in  it.  It  is  a  cumbrous  piece  of 
machinery.  I  think  it  would  be  better  got  rid  of.  What  I  want 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  simplicity  in  point  of  legislation, 
and  would  not  appear  to  me  to  require  any  provisoes  at  all.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  not  only  is  the  Charity  Commission  a  very- 
useful  machine,  as  being  cheaper  than  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
being  very  well  adapted  therefore  to  deal  with  small  matters,  but  I 
think  it  a  very  superior  machine  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
purpose  of  administrative  changes  in  charities,  and  for  these  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place  it  costs  nothing  ;  in  the  next  place  it  is  perfectly  easy 
of  access  to  everybody  ;  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  formal  evidence  ; 
anybody  may  inform  it  in  anyway  he  pleases ;  it  has  the  means  through 
its  inspectors  of  informing  itself  much  better  of  the  local  feeling  and 
circumstances  than  a  Court  of  Justice,  tied  down  with  very  strict 
rules,  could  possibly  have  ;  and  by  means  of  the  notices  it  gives,  and 
the  notoriety  it  ensures  for  all  its  proceedings,  I  believe,  though  it  is  a 
tribunal  that  does  not  have  formal  hearings  of  both  parties,  it  secures 
all  parties  and  all  opinions  being  heard,  better  than  any  Court  of 
Justice  can  possibly  do.  It  is  also  very  much  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion  and  of  Parliament,  and  a  member  of  it  sits  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  he  is  always  liable  to  attack  if  anything  is  done  wrong  ; 
and  though  I  think  there  is  great  disposition  in  the  House  to  support 
it  in  any  reasonable  way,  yet,  were  it  to  set  itself  to  work  out  any 
crochet,  or  to  take  any  course  contrary  to  the  enlightened  opinion  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  very  soon  pulled  up  ;  it  would  not  go  on  as 
Lord  Eldon  did  for  years  injuring  in  the  most  fearful  manner  the 
endowed  charities  of  the  country  by  that  perverse  interpretation  of  his 
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B.  Lowe,  Esq.,  about  grammar  schools  ;  it  would  immediately  be  made  the  subject  of 

^•F-         attack  in  the  House,  the  thing  would  be  called  attention  to  ;  and  if  a 

ls£hJ      1865  ^*^*"°S  expression  of  feeling  were  made,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 

*  course  of  the  Commission  would  be  altered.     There  is  not  the  same 

diflBculty  and  delicacy  in  altering  the  course  of  a  body  like  the  Charity 
Commission  as  there  is  in  altering  the  course  of  a  judicial  officer  like 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  a  Vice-Chancellor,  on  whose  decisions  the 
property  of  mankind  depends,  the  Charity  Commission  being  a  body  ad- 
ministrative and  ancillary,  and  therefore  more  flexible. 

6549.  I  presume  the  efficiency  of  the  Charity  Commission  depends 
very  much  on  a  proper  selection  of  inspectors  ? — I  think  it  depends  in 
the  first  instance  most  of  all  upon  a  proper  selection  of  Commissioners, 
which  I  think  has  been  made  ;  and  in  the  next  place  of  course  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  you  should  have  abl^  men  for  inspectors.  The 
duties  they  perform  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate.  They  have 
to  hear  very  conflicting  statements,  and  of  course  the  Commission  are 
well  aware  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  people  quarrel  so  much 
about ;  you  want  a  man  of  great  temper;  no  man  ought  to  be  an 
inspector  who  is  not  a  sound  lawyer  ;  and  he  should  have  the  faculty, 
which  is  not  very  common,  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  these  things, 
drawing  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  picture  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  faithfully  reflecting  it  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

6550.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  staff  of  the  Charity  Commission 
in  point  of  number  is  composed  of  proper  persons,  and  is  equal  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  that  are  now  intrusted  to  them,  and  which 
would  be  intrusted  to  them  if  the  reforms  which  you  suggest  were 
adopted  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question.  When  I  was  on  the 
Charity  Commission  there  were  three  very  efficient  inspectors  and  two 
who  were  not  considered  so  efficient. 

6551.  I  mean  in  point  of  number  ? — I  cannot  tell,  because  the  thing 
has  really  never  been  worked  bona  fide  with  five  inspectors.  There 
have  been  five  nominated,  but  they  have  not  done  the  work. 

6552.  What  I  meant  was  rather  this,  do  you  think  it  would,  in  point 
of  numbers,  be  necessary  to  increase  the  stafi^,  either  of  the  Commisr 
sioners  or  of  the  inspectors,  in  order  thoroughly  to  do  the  work,  if  the 
additional  work  were  thrown  upon  it  which  you  have  suggested  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  I  should  feel  no  doubt  about  that  myself.  I  am  sure  they 
worked  as  much  as  they  could  before.  As  to  the  inspectors,  I  cannot 
speak,  for  the  reason  I  mentioned.  I  may  say  that  you  must  have  more 
than  thi-ee  inspectors  and  more  than  three  Commissioners.  They  divide 
the  work  among  themselves,  and  they  do  very  hard  work  indeed. 

6553.  I  believe  the  inspectors  are  not  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — ^No  ;  they  are  appointed,  1  believe,  by  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

6554.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  importance  if  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  ? — ^I  do  ;  I  think  as  a  general  rule  that  is  a  sound 
principle,  that  the  Commissioners  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
office,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the  selection  of  the  means  which  shall 
tend  to  that  efficiency.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  right  that  the  member 
of  the  Goviemment  who  was  the  unpaid  Charity  Commissioner  should 
be  consulted  as  to  those  appointments.  I  would  not  give  him  the 
power  of  forcing  an  inspector  on  the  other  Commissioners  against  their 
will. 

6555.  You  would  give  him  a  veto  pwhaps  ? — ^Perhaps  something  of 
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the  kind.     I  have  not  considered  exactly  in  what  shape.    It  is  more  s.  Lowe,  JUtq., 
desirable  pi-obably  that  the  veto  should  be  with  them  than  with  him.  if.P. 

655B.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  education  given  in  these  endowed  " 

schools,  do  you  believe  that  the  standard  is  rather  low  ? — ^I  have  no  right  I3th  Jnneiaes. 
perhaps  to   speak  about  it,  but  I  participate  in  the   general  opinion     ~^~~~'~ 
(perhaps  it  is  a  mere  prejudice),  that  as  a  general  rule  an  endowment 
is  a  thing  that  tends  downwards  very  rapidly  unless  there  is  something 
to  counteract  its  tendency.    I  believe  the  standard  is  low  so  far  as  I 
know. 

6557.  I  believe  the  Latin  language  is  generally  insisted  upon  in  those 
endowed  schools  ? — I  think  so. 

_  6558.  Do  you  think  that  desirable  on  general  principles  ? — ^I  would 
distinguish.  I  do  not  think  that  for  persons  who  are  not  intended  to  fill 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  or  to  take  a  part  in  the  learned  professions, 
what  is  called  classical  Latin  is  a  good  thing  to  teach.  I  would  not  take 
much  time  in  intructing  the  boys  in  the  niceties  and  elegancies  of  the 
classics  ;  but  I  think  grammatical  Latin,  what  I  may  call  modem  Latin, 
as  a  living  language,  is  a  thing  which  almost  every  one  ought  to  learn, 
and  I  think  that  that  has  not  been  sufiiciently  attended  to  in  speaking  of 
these  things.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  read  such  Latin  as  a  person 
would  speak  with  a  Catholic  priest  on  the  continent,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  niceties  of  writers  like  Horace,  Juvenal,  or  VirgU.  I 
think  the  first  is  very  desirable  for  the  education  of  any  one  who  is 
to  have  any  attainment  of  any  kind  ;  the  second  I  look  upon  as  a 
great  ornament,  but  not  of  that  essential  nature. 

•  6559.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  without  making  the  more 
complete  study  of  the  Latin  language  compulsory,  still  to  give  facilities 
for  it  for  such  boys  as  might  show  a  disposition  ? — Yes,  just  as  Mon- 
taigne says  he  learned  it,  colloquially. 

6560.  [Lord  Lyttelton.')  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  unendowed 
schools,  wovdd  you  attempt  to  make  it  apply  only  to  schools  of  the 
middle  class  ;  or  how  far  would  you  extend  that  volimtary  examination  ? 
— I  would  extend  it  everywhere,  I  think. 

6561.  To  all  schools  of  the  country  ? — Yes ;  as  far  as  I  could.  I 
do  not  see  any  distinction  betweenthe  middle  class  and  the  upper  class. 
I  am  unable  to  draw  the  line.  It  seems  to  me  it  all  depends  upon  the 
class  of  the  person  who  is  speaking.  The  class  below  the  speaker  is 
the  middle  class. 

6562.  To  all  schools  in  the  country  you  would  tender  Government 
examination  ? — Yes  ;  it  should  be  accessible  to  them.  I  would  go 
further,  I  think,  in  any  case  of  complaint.  Supposing  a  man  came  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  school  in  my  neighbourhood, 
"  and  we  are  not  satisfied  about  it ;  we  should  like  very  much  to  know 
"  whether  it  is  a  good  school  or  not ;  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  send 
"  our  children  there,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  satisfied  ;  would 
"  you  mind  asking  the  master  to  let  us  examine  it  ?"  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  fair  thing  for  the  Privy  Council  to  do  ;  and  if  the 
master  did  not  submit  to  an  examination  it  should  be  made  known 
that  the  offer  had  been  made  and  refused,  and  then  the  public  could 
draw  their  inferences  accordingly. 

6563.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  practically  to  a  great  extent  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  regulated  by  the  parents  in  the  upper  education 
of  this  country,  but  hardly  at  all  in  that  of  the  schools  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  elementary  schools  ? — ^I 
think,  practically,  it  is  so  everywhere  to  a  certain  extent  ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  went  entirely  counter  to  the  wishes  of  parents  you  would 
very  soon  feel  it.     The  parents  are  very  negligent  in  the  matter  and 
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^'  ^^'p^'^-'  J^""^  ignorant ;  and  -what  is  more,  I  am  afraid  very  often  not  at  aU 

U         bona  fide,  because  I  think  many  boys  are  sent  to  school  not  to  learn  but 

ISih  Jane  1865.  ^  ™^®  acquaintances  and  connexions.     People  teU  me  they  send  their 

— , boy  to  Eton  as  they  wish  him  to  be  a  gentleman  and  to  make  good 

acquaintances. 

6564.  You  would  not  deny  that  the  State  has  a  right,  apart  from 
the  wishes  of  the  parents,  and  as  a  matter  of  political  importance,  to- 
regulate  as  far  as  it  can  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  country  ? 
— ^It  is  a  doubtful  question  in  my  mind.  I  know  nothing  about  rights. 
It  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  I  think.  In  the  present  state  of  English 
society  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  for  the  State  to  attempt  it, 
I  know  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  executive  government  of 
this  country  that  enables  it  to  dogmatise  or  dictate  on  such  a  subject. 
I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  would 
break  down. 

6565.  When  I  said  "  the  State,"  I  did  not  mean  the  central  govern- 
ment, but  some  authority  apart  from  the  parents.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  with  regard  to  the  lower  classes  the  question  is  taken  almost  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  parents  ? — ^Yes.  I  view  that  as  a  species  of  poor- 
law  relief.  They  reUeve  a  helpless  class  of  the  community  whom  their 
parents  would  not  assist — sometimes  could  not  and  sometimes  would 
not.  Of  course  if  we  give  them  that  relief  we  annex  what  conditions 
the  wisdom  of  the  State  thinks  proper.  When  we  get  beyond  that  I 
think  the  State  should  not  have-  that  power.  I  think  the  parent  must 
be  the  ultimate  person  to  decide,  however  incompetent  to  do  so. 

6566.  But  in  all  the  schools  that  are  supported  so  much  by  the  upper 
classes,  by  the  clergy,  and  so  on,  for  the  poor,  they  in  fact  prescribe 
the  subjects  of  instruction  almost  entirely  ? — With  the  Government 
jointly. 

6567.  In  aU  those  cases  the  parents  in  fact  exercise  very  little 
influence  over  the  course  of  instruction  ? — ^The  whole  theory  of  the 
schools  is,  that  parents  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter.  That  is- 
why  Government  annexes  conditions  to  its  grants.  You  have  three 
parties  :  you  have  the  parent,  who  knows  nothing  about  it,  and 
perhaps  does  not  care  a  great  deal ;  you  have  the  clergy,  who  have  an 
object  in  view,  and  a  very  excellent  object,  that  of  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people  ;  and  you  have  the  Government^  which  makes 
the  best  bargain  it  can  for  secular  instruction  with  the  dergy,  presuming 
they  wiU  see  after  the  religious  part  of  it,  and  giving  its  assistance  on 
the  condition  that  so  much  secular  instruction  should  be  mixed  with  it. 

6568.  The  object  being  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country  ? — 
I  think  so.  The  particular  parties  to  the  arrangement  looking  after 
particular  portions.  The  Government  is  not  to  be  considered  irreligious, 
nor  the  clergy  enemies  to  secular  instructien,  because  religion  comes 
rather  from  the  one  and  secular  instruction  from  the  other. 

6569.  Do  you  think  that  parents  of  the  middle  class  may  be  more 
trusted  with  the  regulation  of  the  instruction  of  the  children  than 
those  of  the  lower  class  ? — I  should  say  they  judge  very  badly,  but  I 
see  no  remedy  for  it.  There  is  no  Government  grant,  and  therefore 
I  see  no  right  to  prescribe.  My  opinion  is  that  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  ends  with  the  Government  assistance. 

6570.  The  case  of  endowments  is  different  ? — I  think  so.  Endow- 
ments in  my  view  are  things  that  exist  so  entirely  contrary  to  the 
general  spirit  of  our  law,  by  the  act  of  the  Government,  that  I  look 
upon  them  in  the  nature  of  donations  to  which  the  Government  may 
be  considered  a  party. 

6571.  In  those  cases  you  would  to  a  certain  extent  think  it  allow- 
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able  and  useful  to  attempt  to  guide  the  system  of  education  ? — ^I  think  -R-  Lotce,  Ea(,., 
the  Goverament  has  just  as  much  right  to  intei'fere  with  endowments         ^■^• 
as  it  has  with  schools  that  it  relieves  directly  out  of  the  public  funds.      nth  J  neiS65 

6572.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  practicability  and    ' 

desirableness  of  educating  the  children  of  the  lower  division  of  the 

middle  class  along  with  the  children  of  the  labouring  class? — The 
Committee  of  Council  has  done  what  it  could  to  facilitate  that.  It  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  change  which  we  have  introduced.  Formerly 
the  payments  were  appropriated.  They  were  so  much  for  a  master,  so 
much  for  a  pupil-teacher,  so  much  for  books,  and  so  on.  Now  we  pay 
on  each  child,'  and  there  is  a  column  opposite  the  name  of  each  child  in 
which  the  profession  of  the  parent  is  to  be  inserted,  and  where  the  pro- 
fession of  the  parent  is  such  as  does  not  authorize  assistance  from  the 
State  the  grant  for  that  child  is  cancelled,  however  well  he  may  have 
passed  in  the  examination.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper 
way  that  I  know  of  in  which  the  Government  can  aim  at  that  object 
which  I  think  extremely  desirable.  I  think  it  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  either  endowed  schools  or  private  adventure  schools  for  the  midcUe 
classes  can  compete  with  the  Government  schools. 

6573.  You  think  that  object  might  be  effected  by  having  Govern- 
ment schools  which  would  be  gratuitous  for  the  labouring  population, 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  but  at 
which  there  should  be  a  scale  of  payment  for  those  who  are  above 
that  condition,  who  could  afford  to  pay,  and  from  whom  it  would 
be  reasonable  that  the  State  should  ask  for  payment  for  taking  their 
children  ? — It  is  a  collateral  point,  but  we  do  not  countenance  the  idea 
of  gratuitous  education  at  all  at  the  Privy  Council.  We  require  some 
payment,  a  small  one,  but  there  must  be  something.  People  do  not 
value  it  unless  you  make  them  pay  something  for  it,  but  it  is  very 
small.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan.  I  think  we  have  done  as  much  as 
we  could  towards  it.  It  is  more  so  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  they  sell 
education  as  a  grocer  sells  figs.  One  boy  learns  writing  and  pays 
only  for  writing,  another  learns  arithmetic  and  pays  only  for  that,  they 
separate  and  divide  it,  the  parents  paying  for  it ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  effect  of  that  teaching  is  that,  though  they  give  a  better 
education  in  Scotland  than  in  our  schools  in  England,  I  do  not  believe 
the  very  poor  are  half  so  well  cared  for  as  they  are  in  England.  The 
masters  are  of  a  higher  class.  They  are  graduates  from  the  university 
generally,  and  they  do  not  give  the  labour  to  the  poor  children. 

6574.  You  think  it  ends  in  being  a  good  education  for  the  middle 
classes,  but  not  for  the  labourer's  child  ? — Yes.  I  may  mention  another 
point.  The  Scotch  notion  of  education  is  confined  to  two  things,  a  school 
and  a  schoolmaster.  The  fitting  up  of  the  school,  to  which  we  attach 
so  much  importance,  and  the  subordinate  teaching,  are  hardly  provided 
for  at  all  in  their  system.  It  is  the  subordinate  teachers  that  teach 
the  children  of  the  very  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  backward  ;  and  that 
is  very  poorly  provided  for  in  Scotland.  That  is  why,  I  apprehend, 
they  will  profit  very  much  by  having  the  Revised  Code. 

6575.  Do  you  believe  that  the  practical  result  in  Scotland  is  that 
the  labouring  classes  are  badly  educated  ? — I  think  the  very  poor  are 
not  so  much  cared  for  as  in  England. 

6576.  (Or.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  any  reason 
under  a  system  of  Government  inspection  to  fear  that  there  will  be  too 
much  uniformity  in  the  schools  ultimately  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because 
I  would  not  allow  the  Government  to  lay  down  what  the  school  should 
teach.  A  school  should  take  its  own  subjects,  and  it  should  only  be 
examined  in  such  subjects  as  it  professed  to  teach. 
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■S.  ^^'^  Haq.,      6577.  "Would  you  restrict  the  Government  in  that  way  by  Act  of 

■"^•^-         Parliament  ? — ^Yes,  if  necessary.    Certainly  I  would  not  have  it  dene. 
IStiiJitneisi;?       6578.  Because  the  Committee  ofCouncU  began  on  that  very  prin- 

, ■  ciple   with   the   training  schools,  but  ended  at  last  with  practically 

prescribing  every  detail  of  the  teaching  ? — Quite  so. 

6579.  How  would' you  prevent  the  same  result  ? — I  think  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  of  course  had  a  particular  object  in  the  training 
schools,  the  education  of  persons  fit  to  teach  in  their  primary  schools, 
and  that  the  education  in  the  training  school  must  necessarily  be  re- 
gulated with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  primary  school,  therefore 
that  the  Privy  Council  was  quite  right  in  taking  care,  and  in  taking 
every  security  in  its  power  that  the  education  given  in  the  training 
schools  was  of  the  nature  required  by  it ;  but  here  the  Privy  Council 
say  "  whoever  inspects  has  no  ulterior  object  further  than  testing  the 
"  efficiency  of  the  school."  I  would  give  the  Privy  Council  no  power 
over  the  school  at  all  except  merely  to  examine  it,  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  the  examination. 

6580.  You  do  not  fear  that  the  very  much  greater  ease  of  working 
an  office  by  routine  than  of  leaving  the  schools  to  work  quite  freely 
would  ultimately  produce  the  same  result  ? — I  think  it  would  depend 
on  the  office.  No  doubt,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  routine,  it  would 
be  so  in  the  hands  of  the  very  able  gentlemen  who  direct  that  office. 
The  initiative  would  not  be  in  the  Council  j  it  would  be  in  the  schools 
themselves,  and  ultimately  I  think  in  the  parents.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  mischief  for  Government  in  any  shape  to  attempt  to 
direct  education.  I  am  against  it  altogether  except  in  the  case  of  the 
very  poor. 

6581.  Then  what  advantage  is  there  in  that  case  in  having  these 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government  instead  of  empowering  or 
requiring  the  trustees  to  call  them  in  ? — I  think  a  man  should  never 
choose  his  own  judge.  If  I  had  a  school  and  I  thought  it  shaky  and 
wanted  examination,  I  should  send  for  some  old  college  friend,  whom 
I  had  known  for  the  last  30  years,  and  I  should  feel  confident  he  woold 
"  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  It  is  not  so  clear  that  that 
would  be  so  if  you  had  a  Government  officer  inspecting. 

6582.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that ;  but  supposing  the  trustees  should 
wish  to  know  how  the  man  was  doing  his  work,  they  would  of  course 
t&ke  care  to  get  as  impartial  a  man  as  possible  ? — In  the  first  place 
I  do  not  think  the  trustees  would  be  so  likely  to  get  good  men  as  a 
Government  department.  You  are  aware  as  a  general  rule  how  the 
inspectors  are  seleoted  at  the  Privy  Council.  They  have  not  always 
been  so,  but  it  has  almost  been  a  preliminary  condition  that  the  man 
should  have  taken  high  honours  at  the  Universities,  and  that  is  a 
very  good  guarantee  to  the  public.  It  has  been  changed  since  I  was 
at  school.  When  I  was  at  school,  schoolmasters  used  to  examine  their 
own  pupils,  but  somehow  the  public  lost  confidence  in  that,  and  now 
they  are  examined  by  persona  appointed  by  the  schoolmasters.  I  would 
go  one  step  further. 

6583.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  they  should  not  be  appointed 
by  the  schoolmaster,  which  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  indeed,  but  by 
the  trustees  ? — I  think  the  trustees  in  quiet  times  would  appoint  the 
person  suggested  by  the  schoolmaster ;  and  if  not,  if  they  had  a 
quarrel,  they  might  send  some  very  vicious  person  down  to  annoy 
him,  whereas  a  Government  department  would  be  thoroughly  impas- 
sive in  the  matter. 

6584.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  expense  would  be  very  great. 
How  would  you  raise  the  funds  ? — It  would  be  quite  easy  to  make 
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the  charities  pay  the  expense  ;  I  do  not  think  the  expanse  would  be  H.  Lowe,  Esq., 
so  Tcry  enormous.      The  expense  of  inspecting  1,100,000  children  is         ^•^- 
about  45,000Z.  a  year,  and  those  are  inspected  by  gentlemen  of  a  calibre  jgjv  j      loge 
that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  examine  any  school  in  England.  ""^ 

6585.  Would  you  establish  some  general  fund,  because  it  would 
come  out  of  the  taxes  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fair  that  the  schools  should  pay  for  it.  There  might  be  a 
regular  fee  established. 

6586.  But  with  reference  to  the  other  schools  ? — ^I  confess  I  have 
not  considered  the  question.  I  should  not  myself  object  to  paying  it 
out  of  the  taxes. 

6587.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
offer  inspection  to  all  schools,  including  all  private  schools  ? — Above  a 
certain  number.  Of  course  a  man  might  have  half-a-dozen  pupils  ;  I 
would  not  inspect  that  school.  But  it  should  be  a  tolerable  number. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  limit. 

6588.  And  in  case  of  refusal  you  would  publish  it  in  the  Gazette  and 
in  the  local  newspapers  ? — I  would  let  it  be  known  somehow  or  another. 
People  should  know  that  the  school  had  been  offered  inspection  and 
refused. 

6589.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  application  and  refusal  would 
really  amount  to  the  ruin  of  the  school  ? — It  would  be  for  the  school 
to  look  to  that.  If  they  thought  it  would,  they  had  better  take  the 
inspection. 

6590.  Would  not  that  amount  to  coercion,  and  would  it  not  rather 
interfere  with  the  freedom  which  I  understand  to  be  a  general  principle 
of  yours  ;  and  if  ruin  were  the  consequence  of  refusing,  would  not  that 
really  be  a  compulsory  inspection  ? — I  mean  it  to  be  as  far  compulsory 
as  I  can  make  it.  I  would  make  it  altogether  compulsory  ;  but  then 
compulsory  as  to  what  ?  Not  compulsory  to  do  any  particular  thing, 
or  not  to  do  any  pai-ticular  thing,  but  simply  to  let  the  public  know 
what  you  are  doing. 

6591.  Should  you  think  it  needful  or  desirable  thus  virtually  to  force 
Government  inspection  and  examination  when  you  have  the  guarantees 
to  which  you  have  alluded  ;  the  interest  of  parents,  the  ample  means  of 
parents  of  the  middle  class  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
the  interest  of  schoolmasters,  and  the  competition  of  schools,  together 
with  several  other  things,  such  as  the  examinations  which  are  now 
carried  on  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  ?  Do  you 
think  it  is  needful  to  go  to  the  extent  of  forcing  inspection  when  you 
have  all  those  very  powerful  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  ? — Your 
question  is  a  half-a-dozen  in  one.  The  first  is  as  to  the  income  of  the 
parents.  I  think  the  incomes  of  the  parents  are  no  guarantee  at  all 
for  their  capacity  to  judge  whether  a  school  is  good  or  not ;  at  least 
no  sure  guarantee.  A  man  may  have  a  large  income  and  be  quite 
incompetent  to  judge.  I  do  not  think  the  interest  of  the  parent  is  any 
guarantee,  unless  he  is  intelligent.  The  interest  of  the  schoolmaster 
would  depend  on  what  the  schoolmaster  is.  If  he  is  a  very  able  man, 
doing  his  business  well,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  have  it  made  known. 
If  he  is  below  his  situation,  teaching  badly,  writing  a  number  of  fine 
letters,  giving  prizes  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  doing  very  little,  it 
really  is  his  interest  to  keep  things  quiet.  His  interest,  I  think,  would 
be  rather  on  the  side  of  keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  not  calling 
attention  to  them. 

6592.  I  mentioned  the  competition  of  schools  among  themselves  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  would  avail  much. 

6593.  Also  the  middle  class  examinations  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
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It  Lowe,  Esq.,  London  Universities  ? — They  are  a  good  test  of  the  teaching  power  of 
If. P.  the  master.  Some  of  the  clever  boys  are  no  doubt  well  taught,  and  I 
do  not  undervalue  them  at  all ;  but  you  do  not  want  the  help  of  the 

13th  June  1865.  gj^te  for  the  sake  of  the  clever,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  ordinary  child, 
who  is  not  touched  by  those  examinations.  It  is  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  know  how  the  great  mass  of  the  school  is  taught,  than  that 
some  few  boys  may  get  considerable  distinction  and  merit  it.  By  the 
Revised  Code  we  have  taken  the  master  off  giving  his  time  to  teaching 
a  few  sharp  boys,  and  obliged  him  to  teach  the  backward  and  less 
instructed  boys. 

6594.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  require  every  school  in  the 
country  to  declare  whether  it  would  be  inspected  or  not  ? — I  think 
not. 

6595.  "Would  you  have  the  offer  actually  made  to  any  school  ? — ^Not 
unless  some  ground  was  laid  for  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  carefully 
considered  that.  I  do  not  think  it  should  go  round  to  every  school.  I 
think  it  should  be  well  understood  that  it  was  open  to  every  school. 

6596.  {Mr.  Baines.)  That,  however,  is  a  very  essential  difference  ? — 
I  have  never  said  that  I  would  offer  it  to  every  school.  What  I  said 
■was  this :  it  might  be  competent  to  give  it  upon  ground  being  laid 
before  the  Privy  Council  which  seemed  to  justify  such  a  proceeding, 
but  not  to  be  lightly  taken  up.  If  the  neighbourhood  came  and  com- 
plained of  the  school,  or  there  were  calumnies  or  quarrels,  and  people 
asked  the  master  to  submit  to  an  inspection  to  settle  the  question,  it 
might  be  offered  ;  I  think  certainly  it  should  not  be  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

6597.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Would  you  not  make  it  a  matter  of  course  to 
offer  it  to  ■  endowed  schools  ? — Yes,  endowed  schools  I  would  compel. 
I  would  compel  private  schools  if  I  could.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

6598.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Supposing  the  operation  of  inspection  of  an  en- 
dowed school  is  found  in  the  result  to  be  unsatisfactory,  you  would 
limit  accordingly  the  income  of  the  master  from  the  endowment  ? — 
There  should  be  some  portion  that  should  be  a  constant  quantity,  but 
the  two  other  sources,  I  think,  ought  to  be  limited. 

6599.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  done  with  any  proportion 
of  the  endowment  withdrawn  from  the  master  ? — I  hope  that  in  general 
the  masters  would  get  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  where  they  did  not,  I 
think  the  fund  might  be  advantageously  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibitions  for  the  boys  ;  not  necessarily  exhibitions  to  any  college, 
but  for  starting  them  in  life,  or  some  object  of  that  kind. 

6600.  That. would  not  seem  to  be  quite  a  sufficient  remedy  ;  what 
provision  besides  that  would  you  make  for  ensuring  a  reform  in  the 
master — greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  master  ? — ^If  he  were  found 
to  be  quite  incompetent,  I  hold  that  he  must  be  removed.  There  is  no 
other  remedy,  and  that  the  trustees  ought  to  be  armed  with  the  fullest 
power  to  remove  him  ;  and  not  only  a  master,  but  an  under  master, 
to  whom  perhaps  I  attribute  as  much  weight  as  to  the  head  master. 

6601.  Supposing  the  trustees  did  not  exercise  that  authority,  what 
would  you  do  then  ;  how  would  you  ensure  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  by  the  trustees  ?^I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1860  giving  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners power  to  remove  a  master.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a 
proper  remedy  in  the  last  resource. 

6602.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Have  you  considered  the  idea  of  creating, 
by  a  taxation  of  all  the-  endowments  in  a  district,  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  district  schools  for  these  classes  ? — I  am  not  fond  of 
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the  endowment  principle  at  all,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  extend  it.  H-  Lowe,  Esq. 
I  look  upon  endowments  as  a  great  evil.  -^-P- 

6603.  (Mr.  Forster.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  some  of  the  small  endowments,  which  are  supposed  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  to  be  of  very  little  real  service  to  education, 
should  be  clustered  together,  and  made  use  of  as  better  schools.  Has 
that  ever  come  before  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  often  heard  the  suggestion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  endowments  in  this  country  are 
working  the  greatest  possible  mischief  and  doing  all  sorts  of  harm.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  we  could  not  find  some  better  use  for  them.  I  am 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  endowment  of  schools.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  premium  to  continue  teaching  things  after  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
got  beyond  them. 

6604.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  you  would  prefer  applying 
the  endowment  to  some  other  purpose,  and  not  to  education  ? — I  would 
rather  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

6605.  What  would  you  do  with  it  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  You 
must  get  rid  of  it  the  best  way  you  can.  I  think  a  hospital,  perhaps, 
is  as  good  a  form  as  any. 

6606.  You  have  already  suggested  that  the  endowed  schools  which 
are  giving  education  to  the  middle  classes  should  be  improved  by 
Government  inspection,  and  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  trustees  ? — 
Improved  by  Government  inspection  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean  ; 
what  I  mean  is  merely  that  the  parents  are  the  ultimate  judges  of  the 
school.     If  I  may  parody  a  well-known  couplet — 

"  Instruction's  laws  instruction's  patrons  give, 
For  those  who  live  to  teach  must  teach  to  live." 

It  comes  to  the  parents  ultimately,  therefore  I  think  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  know  what  sort  of  places  these  schools  are.  It  is  not 
so  much  to  improve  the  school  as  to  let  the  parent  know  what  it  is. 

6607.  You  look  forward  to  the  effect  of  your  suggestions  being 
such  that  these  schools  would  continue  to  give  education,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  better  quality  ? — I  think  it  would  have  two  effects  ;  I 
think  the  instruction  in  the  school  would  be  more  conformed  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  less  classical  in  fact,  and  I  think  the  instruction 
given  would  be  of  better  quality. 

6608.  As  your  suggestion,  which  is  a  most  valuable  one,  might  lead 
to  very  considerable  improvement  and  benefit  to  the  middle  classes 
from  the  larger  endowed  schools,  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider  some  plan  of  utilising  the  smaller 
endowed  schools  ? — I  should  like  to  make  a  school  as  useful  as  possible. 
I  would  not  found  any  new  one  myself. 

6609.  The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  is  this,  that  with  reference 
to  these  small  schools,  which  at  present  do  little  but  relieve  the 
parents  and  'the  population  of  their  duties,  their  funds  should  be  so 
disposed  of,  that  being  still  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education,  they 
should  be  applied  with  advantage.  Have  you  directed  your  thoughts 
to  any  special  suggestion  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  my  thoughts  go  in 
the  contrary  direction.  I  think  that  endowments  are  injurious  to 
education  ;  I  think  it  is  better  without  them.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  best  endowment  a  school  can  have  is  the  grant  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

6610.  There  would  at  any  rate  be  this  advantage  in  an  endowment, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  have  a  compulsory  inspection,  which  you 
are  not  quite  sure  you  would  be  able  to  have  with  a  private  school  ? — 
That  is  so.     That  would  in  some  degree  counteract  the  inherent  evils 
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S.  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  endowments.      There  is  a  caducity  in  it  no  human   power   can 

-"•■P-         overcome. 
I8thjnn"i865       6611.  With  regard  to  these  smaller  endowed  schools,  you  would  let 

■  them  remain  as  they  are  ? — ^I  would  inspect  them.     I  have  formed  no 

plan  for   their   improvement  arising    from  "the   peculiar  view  that  I 
take.     I  have  no  opinion  of  endowments. 

6612.  One  suggestion  has  heen  made  that  I  should  like  your  opinion 
upon,  which  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  for  these  small 
endowments  should  be  made  use  of  as  exhibitions  for  poorer  boys  to 
Schools  to  which  the  circumstances  of  their  parents  would  not  enable 
fhem  to  go,  and  for  which  it  was  seen  that  they  were  fitted  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  a  good  form  of  endowment  no  doubt.  It  is  certain  to  be  spent 
in  the  object  for  which  it  is  given. 

6613.  I  suppose  your  experience  in  the  Educational  Department  would 
quite  confirm  the  evidence  that  we  have  received,  that  these  small  en- 
dowments scattered  throughout  the  country  are  of  very  little  service  to 
education  ? — I  think  the  small  endowments,  speaking  of  the  primary 
schools,  are  a  mischief,  because  they  prevent  people  subscribing.  It  is 
very  hard  to  get  subscriptions.  The  best  argument  against  the 
proposal  I  made  for  treating  an  endowment  as  a  Grovernment  grant  is 
tiiat  people  will  subscribe  where  the  Government  aids,  but  they  cannot 
be  got  to  subscribe  Where  there  is  an  endowment.  ■  It  prevents  them 
subscribing,  and  it  is  a  positive  evil.  It  is  a  still  greater  evil  because 
it  prevents  the  good  management  of  the  school.  I  hold  that  to  be  very 
mischievous. 

6614.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  an  absolutely  gratuitious  education 
is  given,  you  would  think  it  an  evil,  as  relieving  the  parents  of  a  duty 
they  ought  to  perform  ? — ^In  the  Privy  Council  schools  we  have  no 
gratuitous  educatiou. 

6615.  But  in  the  endowed  schools  ? — ^Tes.  I  do  not  think  you 
should  have  gratuitous  education.  The  only  gratuitous  schools  I 
approve  of  are  the  ragged  schools. 

6616.  We  have  had  one  or  two  witnesses  oefore  us  of  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  schoolmasters  throughout  the  country,  sug- 
gesting a  registration  of  schoolmasters  in  two  forms,  in  the  one  case 
compulsory,  and  in  the  other  case  voluntary.  The  suggestion  was,  that 
in  fact  schoolmasters  should  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  surgeons 
and  apothecaries ;  that  they  should  pass  an  examination,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  by  the  State  to  practise  as  schoolmasters  without 
having  passed  such  examination  ;  and  that  the  penalty  should  be  a 
similar  penalty  to  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  viz.,  that  they 
should  have  no  legal  mode  of  recovering  payment  for  their  services  ? — I 
should  be  entirely  against  that.  I  think  that  where  we  take  public 
money  we  have  a  right  to  take  aU  the  securities  we  can  get,  and  therefore 
iii  the  Privy  Council,  as  we  wanted  somebody  quasi  official,  we  were 
right  to  have  a  registered  or  certificated  master,  but  in  the  case  of 
otiher  schools  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  any  fetter  of  that  kind. 

6617.  I  suppose  you  would  not  consider  that  the  educational  pro- 
fession should  be  put  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  medical  profession  ? — 
I  myself  doubt  exceedingly  the  poScy  of  the  Medical  Act.  There  are 
plenty  of  quacks  inside. 

6618.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  the  case  of  a  school  set  free  entirely 
from  all  restrictions  as  to  teaching  grammar,  and  yet  having  an  income 
ef  above  lOOi.  a  yeavj  and  giving  a  very  low  commercial  education,  and 
^ftrhftps  a  still  worse  primary  education,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? — 
Thfiir^troctld  be  two  ways  of  acting  according  to  the  schento  I  have 
BttbdJtted  to  the  CconmkBioB  $  the  oa»  w9Uld  be  of  course  that  t£e 
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master  would  not  get  anything  from  the  two  sources  of  income ;  he  B.  Lowe,  Eiq 
would  get  hardly  anything  except  the  permanent  allowance  ;  and  the  m'p.      "' 

second  would  be,  that  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  Charity         

Commissioners,  motu  propria,   if  they  thought  fit,  to  make  a  fresh  l3tliJttnel865. 
scheme  for  the  school ;  and  supposing  the  trustees  not  to  choose  to 
act,  to  remove  the  trustees  and  schoolmaster  and  have  a  more  efficient 
person  in  his  place. 

6619.  The  powers  which  you  would  propose  to  give  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  enable  them  to  recast  the  institution  altogether  ? 
—Yes,  and  to  remove  the  master. 

6620.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  remove  the  income  from  the  parish 
to  which  it  is  at  present  rightly  or  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  benefit  ? 
— That  is  a  very  diflicult  question.  I  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  Charity  Commissioners  as  already  organzied,  and  I  think  it  really 
is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  being  a  sort  of  judicial  discovery.  I  should 
not  object  to  giving  that  power  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  I 
think  there  might  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  Parliament  to 
assent  to  it. 

6621.  Supposing  the  country  not  entirely  to  agree  with  you,  that 
endowments  are  quite  useless,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  find  some  use 
for  the  money  ? — I  agree  to  the  last  of  those  propositions. 

6622.  Supposing  that,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  number  of  small  endowments,  but  not  for  gram- 
mar schools,  which  are  scattered  about  the  country  ? — Of  course, 
obviously  many  of  those  are  wasted  altogether.  I  think  they  might  be 
left  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  should  have  perfect  confidence 
that  they  would  do  what  was  right. 

6623.  Would  you  advise  that  these  small  endowments  should  be 
thrown  into  county  funds,  or  national  funds,  or  would  you  try  to  make 
the  best  of  them  for  the  particular  parishes  or  districts  to  which  they 
are  now  applicable  ? — I  think  I  would  not  lay  down  any  stringent  rule. 
I  think  they  must  be  guided  very  much  by  the  opinion  of  the  locality. 
I  would  not  disregard  the  claims  of  the  locality  altogether  in  these 
matters,  but  I  would  not  lay  down  any  cast-iron  rule.  They  would  not 
act  at  aU  unless  they  saw  their  way  to  do  that  which  would  be  not  only 
beneficial  but  agreeable  to  the  neighbourhood.  With  reference  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  if  I  have  a  fault  to  find  it  is  this,  that  in  the 
schemes  they  have  made  they  have  gone  too  far  in  considering  the 
wishes  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  made  some  very  questionable  foun- 
dations indeed  with  a  view  to  please  the  people  and  make  things 
pleasant. 

6624.  My  question  related  entirely  to  endowments  professing  to  give 
education,  and  that  education  not  restricted  to  grammar ;  what  is  the 
best  use  for  this  Commission  to  recommend  to  be  made  of  that  money  ? 
—I  should  think  the  best  use  would  be  to  fuse  them  into  a  school 
sufficiently  large  to  be  efficient,  and  as  near  the  neighbourhood  as 
possible.  I  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule  ;  I  would  leave 
it  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  it.  I 
am  satisfied  you  cannot  do  better. 

6625.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  a  county  management,  for  in- 
stance ? — Ne,  I  think  not ;  I  would  leave  it  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
rioners. 

6626.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  apply  it  to  education  or  any  other 
porpose  ?— I  would  leave  it  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  the  whole. 
They  have  two  things  to  consider  ;  what  is  right,  and  what  is  the  wish 
of  the  people.    If  they  go  iato  either  extreme,  it  is  that  they  are  rather 
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^'  ^m'p^"^'      ^^^'  '^■^'■'  ^''^'"'^■)  The  early  part  of  your  evidence,  I  think,  went 
'  •         oi»  the  presumption  that  making  fair  allowance  for  the  opinion  of  the 

13thJimel86S.  country,  apart  from  your  own  view,  there  would  still  be  governing 

bodies  for  the  administration  of  educational  endowments  ;  could  you 

give  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  con«tituting  such  bodies, 
as  it  appears  that  really  it  is  the  want  of  thoroughly  intelligent  local 
bodies  of  management  that  is  the  great  cause  of  the  evil  ? — The  great 
thing  is,  I  think,  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  ;  to  annex  as  few  tests  as 
you  can,  so  as  to  leave  the  widest  choice,  and  then  to  leave  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  system  much  matters,  with  the  power  which  the  Charity 
Commissioners  now  possess  of  removing  improper  persons  ;  for  instance, 
it  is  considered  a  horror  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  be  a  trustee  of 
a  Church  of  England  school.  I  know  an  instance  where  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  is  done  by  a  Boman  Catholic  master,  who  is  the  main 
stay  of  the  school. 

6628.  Would  you  allow  trustees  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  ? — ^I  think  so. 

6629.  Subject  to  the  power  of  removal  of  trustees  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ? — ^Tes,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  better  plan. 

6630.  (Mr.  Forster.)  In  giving  the  Charity  Commission  this  power 
of  enforcing  upon  the  trustees  the  better  management  of  the  school 
would  you  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Charity  Commission  at  all  ? — I 
would  simply  augment  it.  It  would  require  more  strength.  When  I 
was  there  it  was  overworked.  You  would  want  one  more  Commis- 
sioner, I  should  think. 

6631.  What  I  mean  is  this,  if  th^y  are  to  have  the  power  in  the  last 
resource  of  dismissing  an  incompetent  master,  would  you  not  think  it 
necessary  that  the  Charity  Commissictners  should  have  some  educational 
qualification  ? — They  must  be  lawyers  ;  nobody  but  a  lawyer  could 
efiBciently  work  the  thing. 

6632.  You  do  not  consider  that  they  need  have  special  qualifications, 
as  being  themselves  competent  judges  of  whether  inspection  had  been 
properly  conducted  ? — The  education  of  gentlemen,  I  think,  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

6633.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  think  no  experience,  either  in  the  conduct, 
or  inspection  of  schools,  necessary  ? — No,  I  think  not.  If  anything 
was  required  I  would  rather  have  it  in  the  shape  of  some  officer  under 
them.  They  must  be  lawyers.  The  work  which  they  have  to  do  is 
highly  legal  and  technical. 

6634.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Should  they  all  be  lawyers  ? — ^I  think  so. 

6635.  Was  there  not  a  distinguished  Commissioner  who  was  a 
clergyman  ? — Mr.  Jones  ;  he  was  a  lawyer  in  fact. 

6636.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Speaking  generally,  would  you  abolish  the 
existing  schemes,  and  leave  the  governing  bodies  of  the  school  very 
much  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the 
appointment  of  masters  ? — I  think  I  would  do  away  with  almost  all 
checks  on  their  discretion,  except  the  check  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners themselves.    You  cannot  leave  it  too  free. 

6637.  Would  you  lay  down  no  rule  whatever  by  any  superior 
authority,  that  certain  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  should  be 
indispensable  in  schools  possessing  public  money  or  endowments  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  as  at  present  advised ;  except,  of  course,  I  pre- 
sume there  must  be  religious  instruction. 

6638.  Would  you  not  require  that  the  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge, at  least  to  the  extent  of  what  is  now  required  by  the  Revised 
Code,  should  be  adequately  taught  in  the  school  ? — I  think  I  should  be 
inclined  not  to  do  that.    I  thirJi  if  you  inspect  them,  and  publish  thp 
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results  of  the  inspection  every  year,   and  it  turned  out  that  the  boys  if.  Love,  Esq^ 
could  not  read,  write,  or  cipher,  that  would  be  sufficient.     I  am  very          ^-P- 
anxious  not  to  interfere  with  those  things  on  behalf  of  the  Government.      .  ~ 

6639.  I  need  not  perhaps  ask  you,  as  you  would  not  require  the  most  ^3th  June  1865. 
elementary  branches,  whether  you  would  require  any  other  ? — I  think 

not.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  and  leading  evils  of  endowments  is 
that  they  have  almost  always  been  given  for  particular  studies  ;  perhaps 
necessarily  so  j  and  then  things  have  expanded  and  the  endowment  has 
remained  contracted.  They  have  been  a  premium  upon  obsolete 
knowledge. 

6640.  You  spoke  of  Latin  being  taught  colloquially ;  you  did  not 
probably  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  its  being  accurately  grammatical 
as  far  as  it  went  ? — I  think  it  should  be  grammatically  taught.  I  cannot 
think  at  this  moment  of  the  author  that  I  would  put  into  their  hands. 
He  should  be  no  classical  author — Erasmus,  or  some  such  writer.  I 
think  perhaps  Erasmus  is  a  little  too  good.  Spinoza  writes  very  good 
Latin. 

6641.  Can  you  refer  to  any  case  of  experience  of  that  mode  of 
teaching  Latin  ? — ^Montaigne,  in  his  Discourse  on  Education,  is  very 
interesting  on  the  subject.  He  le.irnt  it  in  that  way.  I  would  treat  it 
like  modern  language.     That  is  my  notion. 

6642.  Do  you  think  that  in  two  years,  for  instance,  a  great  benefit 
might  be  given  to  a  middle-class  boy  by  such  teaching  ? — Undoubtedly. 
Quite  as  much  as  he  need  know,  without  teaching  him  to  make  verses, 
or  write  prose  after  the  manner  of  Cicero. 

6643.  (^Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  add  to  what  you 
have  stated  regarding  Latin,  your  experience  as  to  the  age  at  which 
science  should  be  introduced  into  schools  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
experience  is  nil,  for  at  the  school  I  w.is  at  wo  did  not  learn  science.  I 
learnt  three  books  of  Euclid,  and  I  asked  the  master  to  go  on  with  the 
fourth.  He  said  he  hrid  not  read  it  himself.  That  was  the  maximum 
at  Winchester  in  my  time.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  things' 
are  better  worth  knowing  than  words,  and  that  our  education  turns  too- 
exclusively  on  the  mere  faculty  of  acquiring  language. 

6644.  You  are  aware  that  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London,  of  the  senate  of  which  body  you  are  a  member, 
introduces  the  subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  to  force  an  attention  to  those  subjects 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  schools.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes,  very- 
much. 

6645.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  extended 
generally  in  those  schools  that  do  not  send  up  candidates  to  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  extend  it,  because  I  have  renounced  all  attempt  t<y 
force  anything  upon  any  school. 

6646.  But  you  would  feel  that  there  would  be  such  educational 
means  provided  for  the  proper  study  of  science  in  schools  without 
exercising  any  authority  upon  them  ;  you  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
education  of  that  kind  voluntarily  developed  in  schools  r' — I  hope  so. 
I  am  not  veiy  sanguine  of  any  great  or  immediate  change,  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  find  its  way.  No  better  use  could  be  made  of  portions  of 
endowments,  if  there  were  any  to  spare,  than  in  founding  lectureships 
and  masterships  in  those  schools,  where  they  are  large  enough  to  bear 
it,  to  teach  these  things. 

6647.  Do  you  consider  that  you  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  science 
yourself  as  would  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  science,  as  to  the  competency  of  science  to  effect  on  the 
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^'  ^°^t^^->  ^^^  of  youth  that  educational  diBcipline  which  is  often  referred  to  by 
^•^-         teachers  of  public  schools  ? — ^I  have  had   the  misfortune  to  receive 

l«thjunel865  ^^*'  '*  called  a  classical  education,  and  therefore  am  very  ignorant  of 

. *  science  ;  but  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  this,  that  when  you  talk 

about  exercising  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  by  study,  there  is  no 
logic  so  subtle,  so  refined,  and  so  improving  to  the  mind  as  that  of 
nature  ;  and  I  have  always  remarked  (and  so  have  most  people  who 
have  read  any  scientific  work  at  all)  the  great  power  and  command  of 
language  that  is  generally  possessed  by  persons  possessing  high  scientific 
attainments.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  two  went  together.  I  suppose 
there  are  no  more  beautiful  specimens  of  the  English  language  than 
eome  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  writings. 

6648.  You  would  add  to  that  educational  discipline  the  possession  of 
useful  information  ? — Of  every  kind  ;  particularly  of  history. 

6649.  But  I  mean  by  the  study  of  science  you  would  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  science  in  addition  to  its  use  as  a  mere 
educational  instrument  ? — Certainly.  It  is  invaluable  knowledge  ;  for 
instance,  surveying.  1  apprehend  that  nothing  could  be  more  proper 
to  teach  in  middle  class  schools  than  surveying ;  it  is  very  easily  taught, 
and  most  valuable. 

6650.  I  believe  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  lately  turned 
its  attention  to  promoting  this  branch  of  education  in  schools  ? — Not  in 
schools.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  things  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice,  and  I  say  so  with  the  more  freedom  because  the  honour  of  it 
is  due  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Adderley.  The  plan  is  this : — There 
are  examinations  for  science  masters,  a  man  who  passes  the  examination 
is  certificated  and  registered  as  a  science  master.  Then  there  are 
examinations  all  over  the  country,  on  particular  days,  on  papers  which 
are  sent  down  from  the  central  ofiice,  of  the  pupils  of  those  masters. 
Those  pupils  pass  or  not.  According  as  they  pass  the  masters  receive 
certain  gratuities  for  teaching  them,  it  having  been  previously  ascer- 
tained that  those  masters  had  the  requisite  knowledge  to  teach.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  4,666  thousand  of  young  men  are  learning  science 
throughout  the  country,  and  making  great  progress  and  proficiency, 
without  any  expense  at  all  to  the  Government  for  finding  buildings, 
schools,  or  libraries,  or  anything  else.  That  result  has  been  obtained 
by  the  efiiciency  of  this  plan,  paying  the  master  for  the  results  obtained, 
and  taking  security  by  a  previous  examination  that  the  master  is 
competent  to  teach  it.  That  is  the  most  successful  thing  I  have 
seen. 

6651.  i^Lord  Tawratow.)  Are  these  science  masters  scattered  throughout 
the  schools  of  the  counti-y  ? — No  ;  they  teach  anywhere  they  can  ;  in 
their  own  lodgings,  in  the  street,  or  anywhere.  We  know  nothing 
about  their  teaching. 

6652.  {Mr.  Baines.)  In   mechanics'  institutes  ? — Yes. 

6653.  {Mr.  Forster.)  The  young  men  that  are  taught  and  that  obtain 
the  benefits  I  suppose  would  come  from  difierent  classes  of  society  ?— 
Yes,  from  aU  classes,  but  not  very  high. 

6654.  From  the  lower  middle  class  ? — Quite  so. 

6655.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  that  principle  might  be 
extended  still  further,  that  a  similar  plan  might  be  adopted  by  the 
State  with  education  generally  ? — I  think  it  might ;  but  I  think 
it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  perhaps  to  extend  it  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  education.  This  is  by  way  of  creating  a  new  branch  of 
education.  It  is  not  very  good  political  economy  ;  we  give  a  bounty 
to  the  thing  to  call  it  into  existence.  But  where  you  have  all  this 
system  of  endowment  of  schools,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  a  proper 
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application  of  the  public  money   to  be   giving  payments   for   things  E.  Loiee,  Eiq. 
taught  there.     We  do  not  instruct  the  teachers  at  all,  we  only  examine  M.P. 

thein.     A  man  comes  up  and  says,  "  I  am  willing  to  undergo  an  exami-  

nation   in   chemistry."     The  object  of  examining  them   is   simply  to  '^th June  1866. 

ascertain  that  we  are  paying  a  man  who  is  capable  of  teaching  what  he      

says  he  has  taught. 

6656.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  do  they  make  it  answer  ? ^It  is  on  a 

sound  principle  ;  we  make  it  their  interest  and  leave  them  to  find  the 
means. 

6657.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  payments  do  they  get  ? — U.,  21.,  31.,  41., 
or  5/.,  according  to  the  examination  of  the  student. 

6658.  Do  you  think  that  th*e  efficiency  of  the  scheme  entirely  arises 
from  the  payment,  or  does  it  not  in  a  great  measure  arise  from  the  fact 
that  these  are  authorized  masters  after  a  State  examination  ? — I  think  it 
entirely  arises  from  the  payment.  The  examination  of  the  masters  is 
merely  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are  not  cheated  in  the  matter.  We 
do  not  trace  the  scholar  very  minutely.  A  man  brings  him  up  and 
there  is  some  soi-t  of  statement  that  the  scholar  has  been  taught  by  him, 
and  we  know  he  is  able  to  teach. 

6659.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  he  is  an  authorized  science 
teacher  from  the  school  of  art  gets  to  the  teacher  an  amount  of  scholars 
be  would  not  otherwise  obtain  ? — I  think  it  does.  I  think  the  people 
are  anxious  for  the  information,  and  they  feel  confidence  that  in  going 
to  this  man  he  is  able  to  communicate  it. 

6660.  Of  course  a  great  part  of  his  emoluments  will  result  from 
what  he  obtains  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  ? — The  scholars  are 
generally  young  men  who  pay  for  themselves. 

6661.  The  payment  the  school  of  art  gives  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  emolument  tliat  the  teacher  wiU  get  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  that  is. 
Some  teachers  of  science  make  1501.  a  year,  in  fact  one  man  made  250^. 
a  year,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  some  little  check  upon  it.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  be  made  out  of  it ;  a  very  good  subsistence 
for  a  man  of  energy  and  knowledge,  even  supposing  that  he  got  nothing 
from  his  pupils. 

6662.  In  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  it  arises  from  the  scholars  or 
their  parents  feeling  confidence  in  an  authorized  master,  would  it  not 
be  a  precedent  for  masters  who  had  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
having  passed  a  Government  examination  in  other  questions  besides 
science  ? — As  soon  as  you  begin  to  deal  with  public  money  I  am  all  for 
certificating  the  masters,  and  never  giving  a  shilling  of  public  money 
without  taking  every  security  I  possibly  could  ;  but  when  you  get 
out  of  giving  public  money  I  think  you  get  out  of  the  region  of 
Government  interference.  I  do  not  think  that  Government  ought  to 
interfere  beyond  that,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  these  endowed 
schools,  where  it  is  quasi  Government  money. 

6663.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of  London 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  has  instituted  the  faculty  of  science, 
and  degrees  in  science  are  conferred.  Do  you  not  think  that  bachelors 
in  science  of  the  University  of  London,  to  which  position  they  had 
attained  by  their  own  sole  exertions,  would  be  persons  in  whom 
the  public  might  have  confidence  as  teachers  of  science  ? — No  doubt, 
but  I  would  not  dispense  with  their  passing  this  examination. 

6664.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  Govern- 
ment  ought  not  to  regulate  the  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
country  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  regulate  the  elementary  instruction.  By 
that  I  meant  primary  schools,  the  very  poor  schools,  that  in  the  Privy 
Council  we  call  elementary  schools. 

S82 
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S.  Lowe,  Esq.,      6665.  I  meant  the  Government-aided  schools.     When  you  state  that 
M.P.         you  are  against  Government  interfering  and  regulating  the  instruction 

iu  elementary  schools,  and  yet  that  the  Government  does  interfere 

13th  June  1865.  minutely  in  the  regulation  of  the  training  schools  of  masters  for  those 
schools,  is  your  meaning  this,  that  the  Government  takes,  as  it  exists, 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  endeavours  to  secure  the 
proper  training  of  the  masters  V — It  does  prescribe  the  reading,  wTiting, 
and  cyphering  virtually,  because  it  makes  its  grant  dependent  upon 
them. 

6666.  On  what  principle  do  they  justify  going  so  much  beyond  that  in 
the  training  schools  ? — I  think  they  go  too  far  beyond  it.  The  system 
of  the  training  schools  was  formed  with  'reference  to  the  older  system, 
when  the  Government  did  not  make  its  grant  depend  on  examination 
but  only  on  inspection,  and  it  embraces  a  wider  field.  My  object,  while 
I  was  at  the  Privy  Council,  after  the  passing  of  the  Revised  Code,  wss 
to  cut  the  ten  colleges  down  to  a  lower  and  more  practical  standard, 
and  it  has  been  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  I  dare  say  may 
admit  of  still  greater  reduction. 

6667.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  is  to  stimulate  and  improve  education  generally  ? 
—I  should  hope  it  was  to  some  extent.  I  think  so.  It  is  felt  as  an 
honour  to  a  school  when  it  gets  one  of  those  things,  and  I  am  always 
happy  to  see  that  it  is  mentioned. 

6668.  You  would  also  think  that  every  public  system  of  exami- 
nation, such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations,  would 
operate  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations  will  get  into  trouble  ultimately.  I  think  there 
should  be  only  one,  not  two  systems.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep 
them  on  a  level. 

6669.  You  think  the  tendency  of  these  local  examinations  on  middle- 
class  schools  must  be  to  stimulate  the  education  and  to  direct  it  ? — ^I 
think  so,  and  to  young  men  who  have  not  been  in  school  it  is  very 
good  so  far  as  it  goes. 

6670.  {Rev.  A.  VF.  Tkorold.)  In  the  case  of  masters  of  middle- 
class  schools,  endowed  or  unendowed,  would  you  prefer  that  they 
should  be  Uiiiversity  men,  in  case  there  are  funds  enough  to  pay  for 
them  ? — No,  I  have  no  preference  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is 
necessary. 

6671.  For  schools  for  what  we  may  call  the  lower  section  of  the 
middle  class,  have  you  con.sidered  the  question  of  establishing  training 
colleges  for  masters,  something  analogous  to  the  training  colleges  for 
elementary  schools  ? — I  should  be  entirely  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  proper  object  of  Government  interference 
where  there  is  no  grant.  A  general  contribution  out  of  endowment 
funds  to  form  a  training  college,  if  such  a  thing  were  necessary,  might 
be  a  matter  worth  considering,  but  I  would  not  have  the  Government 
interfere. 

6672.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  utilize  the  present  train- 
ing colleges  for  training  masters  of  elementary  schools,  for  masters  of 
middle-class  schools,  supposing  the  question  of  Government  assistance 
Could  be  eliminated  ? — I  dare  say  you  are  aware  it  is  a  very  complicated 
question.  We  have  now  altered  the  method  of  payment  altogether  in 
the  training  colleges.  We  pay  them  entirely  on  results,  and  the  result 
we  consider  to  be  a  certificated  master  who  has  betaken  himself  for  good 
and  all  to  the  trade  of  teaching  a  school.  The  whole  thing  is  framed 
on  that  system,  and  it  would  imply  an  utter  demolition  of  the  present 
system  of  training  colleges  to  introduce  any  collateral  element  whatever. 
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I  may  add  this, — ^I  believe  there  are  too  many  training  colleges,  and  Jf.  Zowe,  Esq., 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  or   other  of  them  may  be  very  ■*^•''• 

well  employed  in  that  way  by  a  contribution  among  endowed  schools,  jgjj^ j^jggs 
I  think  such  a  scheme  as  that  might  be  very  wise,  but  T.  do  not  think    " 
it  could  be  worked  side  by  side  with  the  Government  system. 

Sir  Edward  C.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined.  Sir  E.  C. 

Kerrison,Bart., 

6673.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  M.P. 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  middle-class  education  in  the  county  of  — ' 
Suifolk  ? — I  have.     The  result  of  that  has  been  that  an  expenditure  in 

the  first  instance  of  about  22,000/.  was  voluntarily  made  by  the  county, 
which  was  obtained  by  subscriptions,  without  any  return  whatever,  it 
may  be  said,  except  nominations,  and  as  nominations  are  obtained  for 
any  pupil  at  the  rate  of  51.,  they  really  amount  to  nothing  at  all,  for  as 
the  amount  of  donations  increased  from  5/.  up  to  100/.,  so  the  right  of 
nomination  decreased  at  a  rate  which  I  will  put  in  evidence.  We  built 
this  school  with  the  idea  that  there  was  wanting  in  Suffolk,  as  well  as 
I  believe  in  most  other  counties,  a  really  sound  good  education  for  the 
middle  classes  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Generally  speaking,  middle-class 
schooling  costs  about  40  guineas  a  year.  Out  of  5,000  farmers  in 
my  county,  I  should  say  that  fully  3,500  do  not  farm  over  200  acres  of 
land,  and  a  great  number  are  not  able  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  that ; 
and  even  if  they  were  able  to  pay  it,  I  question  very  much  from 
the  evidence  that  we  now  have  of  the  pupils  that  are  in  the  school, 
whether  they  really  get  their  money's  worth  for  it.  We  had  270 
entered  in  the  first  term  in  April  as  boarders^at  the  sum  of  25/.  a  year, 
without  extras,  except  in  special  cases  of  illness,  or  for  their  linen,  and 
wearing  apparel.  We  entirely  find  them  in  every  way  for  25/.  a  year. 
There  were  270  entered  in  the  first  year,  and  we  have  room  for  300. 
We  find  that  in  almost  all  cases  they  are  totally  deficient  in  the  first 
and  most  necessary  parts  of  education,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
Bible  history,  and  in  point  of  fact  in  that  species  of  education  which 
is  best  taught  in  the  National  schools. 

6674.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  spelling  are  they  backward  ? — In  spelling 
particularly.  You  no  doubt  have  evidence  of  that  as  to  the  result  of 
the  middle-cl.ass  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the 
failures  of  the  seniors  and  juniors  are  perfectly  well  known.  That  is 
the  evidence  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  I  may  read  his  very  words.  He 
says,  "In  reading,  spelling,  writing,  dictation,  and  arithmetic  they  are 
"  very  deficient  ;  in  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  facts  of  Scrip- 
"  tare  history  they  are  especially  defective  ;  their  education  has  been 
"  neglected  on  just  those  points  in  which  the  children  in  the  class 
"  above  them  have  had  careful  instruction." 

6675.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  stated  that  22,000/.  was  col- 
lected ? — Something  of  the  kind  will  be  collected  before  it  is  complete. 

6676.  Did  that  come  from  the  landed  gentry  alone,  or  did  other  per- 
sons contribute  ? — It  came  from  all  classes  ;  it  came  from  gentlemen 
here  in  London  (who  gave  500/.  apiece)  who  made  their  fortune  in 
London,  and  were  connected  with  Suffolk,  such  as  Mr.  Goldsmith  &nd 
one  or  two  others  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  either  from  land- 
owners or  connected  with  trade  in  Suffolk,  such  as  Mr.  Garrett. 

6677.  Were  there  many  small  sums  as  well  as  large  sums  ? — A  grett 
number,  I  may  hand  in  this  book  to  the  Commission,  which  contains 
the  whole  particulars  {the  same  is  handed  in). 

6678.  In  what  way  was  this  money  spent  ?  How  much  of  it  went 
to  building  ? — Wc  have  not  quite  completed  the  whole  thing  now,  and 
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Sir  JE.  C.      the  accounts  are  not  fully  out,  but  I  should  say  from  1 5,000?.  to  16,000?. 

j^errism^art.,  ^yj  have  been  expended  in  the  building  and  in  preparing  it  for  the 
'  '         purposes  of  the  school. 

13th  June  1865.      6679.  Had  you  to  buy  land  ? — No.     Land  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

'  There  is  an  educational  charity  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  at  Framlingham, 

and  the  funds  for  this  charity  are  somewhere  about  2,000Z.  a  year.  It 
appeared  from  the  trust  deed  that  it  was  intended  that  a  great  portion 
of  this  should  be  used  for  grammar  school  boys,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
deed  it  is  mentioned  that  boys  who  shall  show  at  this  grammar  school 
special  efficiency  shall  be  sent  afterwards  to  Pembroke  College. 
The  Fellows  of  Pembroke  College  had  never  acted  upon  this  at  all,  they 
had  latterly  only  had  a  few  boys  taught  that  kind  of  superior  education, 
but  otherwise  it  was  purely  a  National  school,  and  so  was  their  school 
at  Debenham  and  Coggeshall  in  Essex.  I  applied  for  a  Special  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  a  grant  was  made  of  15  acres  of  land  out  of  their 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  where  their  property  lies  ; 
they  were  of  opinion,  and  I  think  they  were  right,  that  the  value 
of  the  1 5  acres  would  be  trebly  paid  for  by  the  great  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, say  5,000Z,  or  6,000Z.  a  year,  which  naturally  must  flow 
from  the  boys  into  the  town  where  the  property  is  situated. 

6680.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  300  boys  the  maximum  ? — Yes.  We  have 
power  to  add  to  the  wings,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  should 
have  270  boys  on  the  first  opening. 

6681.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Must  they  come  necessarily  from  the  county 
of  Suffolk  ? — We  take  them  at  30?.  a  year  from  other  counties;  out  of 
270,  170  are  the  sons  of  farmers. 

6682.  You  found  a  great  willingness  on  the  part  of  that  class  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
the  rate,  or  whether  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  raise  the  whole  rate  to 
30?.,  is  a  matter  which  another  year  alone  can  prove. 

6683.  How  is  your  school  managed  ? — We  are  incorporated  under 
Royal  Charter  ;  we  have  24  governors,  a  president,  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent.    I  am  the  vice-president  of  that  school. 

6684.  Appointed  by  name  in  the  charter  ? — ^Yes,  their  appointment 
being  sanctioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the  general  list  of  subscribers; 
the  appointment  now  rests  with  themselves. 

6685.  Do  you  mean  that  they  fill  up  vacancies  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

6686.  I  suppose  they  consist  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  Suffolk  ? — 
Yes. 

6687.  Who  is  the  president  ? — The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  is  the  president.  The  governors  are  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  Lord  Henniker,  the  Venerable  the  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey,  Sir  Charles  J.  Fox  Bunbury,  Bart.,  Sir  Geo.  N. 
Broke  Middleton,  Bart.,  Sir  Fitzroy  KeUy,  Q.C,  Sir  Edward  Sher- 
lock Gooch,  Bart.,  Major  Parker,  M.P.,  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Adair,  Chas.  Austin,  Esq.  (who  is  a  most  active  person),  the  Rev. 
Edmund  HoUond,  Jno.  G.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq.  (of 
Lucas  and  Kelk,  who  are  now  presenting  a  statue  of  the  value  of 
800?.  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Consort),  Mr.  Richard  Garrett  (whom 
you  know  as  a  great  implement  maker),  Wm.  Goldsmith,  Esq.  (who  made 
his  fortune  in  London),  Abraham  Garrett,  Esq.,  Wm.  G.  Mantell,  Esq, 
(who  made  his  fortune  in  Leicester  Square,  and  wbo  sent  500?.  to  help 
the  school),  Hunter  Rodwell,  Esq.,  Cornelius  Welton,  Esq.,  Robt.  Ran- 
some,  Esq.,  J.  Allen  Ransome,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pooley,  Thos. 
Crisp,  Esq.,  and  Geo.  Gayford,  Esq. 

6688.'  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  number  limited  in  the  charter  ? — 
The  number  is  limited. 
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6689.  {Lord  Taunton.')  What  are  the  powers  of  the  governors  ? —      Sir  E,  C. 
The  powers  of  the  governors  are  absolute  as  far  as  the  whole  school  is  ^erriMn^art., 
concerned.  •   • 

6690.  They  appoint  and  dismiss  the  master? — They  appoint  and  13th June  1865. 
dismiss  the  master  and  assistant  masters  too.  

6691.  Can  they  and  do  they  interfere  at  all  in  the  management  of 
the  masters  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  school  ? — They  could 
if  they  thought  fit,  but  they  very  much  object  to  any  such  interference; 
they  have  with  the  assistance  of  the  head  master  laid  down  the  kind  of 
subjects  which  they  wish  taught. 

6692.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Their  powers  are  unlimited  over  the  whole 
school  ? — Entirely,  every  part  of  it.  I  will  read  you  the  studies.  The 
way  which  we  thought  the  fairest  to  take  with  regard  to  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define,  was  to  limit 
them  by  the  kind  of  instruction  which  we  give.  We  have  seven  clergy- 
men's sons  ;  but  we  do  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point  ;  if  they  want 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  point  they  cannot  come  to  our  school. 

6693.  You  would  not  inquire  what  the  rank  in  society  was  from 
which  a  boy  came  ? — On  the  contrary,  we  refuse  no  one.  We  think 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  limited  should  be  by  what  we  teach, 
and  the  instruction  is  as  follows  :  "Religious  instruction,  in  accordance 
"  with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
"  special  exemption  from  distinctive  Church  of  England  teaching,  and 
'"'  from  Sunday  attendance  at  the  parish  church  or  college  chapel,  is 
'•'  invariably  granted  to  sons  of  dissenters,  upon  application  to  the  head 
"  master,  the  parents  of  such  boys  undertaking  to  provide  for  their 
"  care  and  management  on  the  Sunday  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
"  governors.  The  elements  of  English  education,  viz.,  reading, 
"  writing,  spelling,  and  aritlimetic.  Some  knowledge  of  each  of  these 
"  subjects  is  required  upon  admission,  to  ensure  which  a  simple  test 
"  examination  is  held."  That  is  at  the  commencement.  "  English 
"  grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history.  The  elements  of 
"  Latin.  French  and  G-erman  ;  both  these  languages  are  taught  so 
"  as  to  enable  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  speak  as  well  as  to 
"  write  them  ;  the  French  and  German  tutors  will  speak  their  re- 
"  spective  languages  in  their  intercourse  with  the  boys.  Mathematics, 
"  giving  a  prominent  place  to  surveying  and  book-keeping.  The 
"  elements  of  the  natural  sciences.  Agricultural  chemistry.  Geome- 
"  trical,  engineering,  model,  and  architectural  drawing.  Vocal  music." 
Those  are  the  subjects.  I  mentioned  the  elements  of  Latin,  but  there 
is  no  Greek  whatever. 

6694.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  no  farm  connected  with  the 
school  ? — Iso  ;  we  think  by-and-by  possibly  we  might  hire  a  few  fields 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  teaching  them  agricultural  chemistry,  but 
we  have  no  idea  of  teaching  them  practical  farming  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

6695.  Is  the  master  a  clergyman  ? — Our  master  is  a  clergyman  ;  he 
was  the  head  master  of  the  schools  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, — Mr. 
Daymond. 

6696.  Does  he  give  religious  instruction  to  the  boys  who  wish  to 
accept  it  ? — Yes;  at  this  moment  a  person  whose  name  I  really  do  not 
know  is  building  a  chapel,  and  when  that  chapel  is  built  we  are  to  have 
a  chaplain. 

6697.  Does  that  person  endow  the  chapel  and  the  chaplain  ? — No. 

6698.  Who  will  do  that  ? — We  shall  do  that  out  of  our  funds  ;  pro- 
bably there  will  be  an  arrangement  made  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  do  so. 
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Sir  E.  C.  6699.  Therefore  the  chapel  and  the  chaplain  are  not,  aa  in  the  case 

Kerrism,  Bart,  of  the  West  Biickland  school,  separate  from  the  school  ? — Not  at  all  ; 

^■^-         they  are  connected  with  tlie  school,  and  are  built  by  this  person  on  the 

..,Z      1.-     understanding  (hat  we  provide  a  chaplain. 

lam  June  1865.      QjQQ^  ^(,  ^jjp  gj^j^g  j.jjjjg  J  understand  the  system  of  your  school  to  be 

this, — that  no  boy  whose  parents  object  to  it  is  bound  to  attend  that 
chapel,  or  is  bound  to  accept  the  distinctive  religious  instruction  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Certainly  not ;  only  three  I  believe  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  of  attending  the  dissenting  chapel  since  the 
school  commenced. 

6701.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  whether  there  are  more  than  three 
children  of  dissenting  parents  ? — ^A  great  many  more. 

6702.  And  you  find  when  you  do  not  compel  them  that  the  great 
majority  are  willing  to  go  ? — Yes. 

6703.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  a  dissenting  chapel  within  a  reason- 
able distance  ? — Yes,  in  the  town. 

6704.  (^Mr.  Forster.)  Have  those  three  requested  to  be  released  from 
the  distinctive  Church  of  England  education  ? — Not  one. 

6705.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Only  from  attending  Divine  service  ? — Yes, 
they  have  gone  home  and  spent  the  Sunday  with  their  parents  in 
the  town. 

6706.  Have  you  day  scholars  as  well  aa  boarders  ? — We  have  a  few 
from  the  town  of  Framlingham.  By  the  deed  we  agreed  that  we  would 
take  a  certain  number  of  day  scholars  from  the  towns  of  Debenham, 
CoggeshaU,  and  Framlingham,  which  gaye  us  the  land. 

6707.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Where  is  your  college  ? — ^At  Framlingham,  in 
tie  county  of  Suflblk. 

6708.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  the  powers  of  the  governors  laid  doven 
in  wi-iting  ?-^Yes,  in  the  charter. 

6709.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
■charter  ? — Certainly. 

[The  Charter  dated  30  July,  27  Vict.,  after  reciting  petition  from  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart,  and  Sir  F.  Kelly : 

"  Constitutes  a  Corporation  consisting  of  President  ■  Vice-President  and 
Governors  by  the  title  of  '  The  Albert  Middle  Class  College  in  Suffolk ;' 

"  Names  First  President,  Vice-President  and  Governors  j 

"  Grants  usual  powers  of  a  corporation; 

"And  licence  to  hold  lands  in  mortmain  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate- the 
annual  value  at  time  of  acquisition  of  5,0002.,  besides  such  lands,  &c.  as  may  firom 
time  to  time  be  exclusively  used  and  occupied  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
tSie  college; 

"  Makes  five  governors  a  quorum ; 

"  Gives  chairman  vote  and  casting  vote ; 

"  Orders  proper  accounts  and  minutes  of  proceedings  to  be  kept,  &c. ; 

"  And  respecting  the  religious  instruction,  powers  of  governors,  and  appoint- 
ment of  new  governors,  ordains  as  follows : 

"And  we  do  hereby  will  and  ordain,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  college  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  but  that  no  boy  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  Church  Catechism  or  other  formalities  of  the  Established  Church,  or 
to  attend  the  parish  church  or  college  chapel  on  Sundays,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  shall  signify  to  the  head  master  their  objection  to  such  instruction  or 
attendance,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  attendance  of  such  boys  at  some 
other  place  of  religious  worship,  and  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be  useful  to  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
the  said  college  is  hereby  founded,  or  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  directed 
by  the  governors ;  and  there  shall  be  a  master  to  be  elected  by  the  governors 
for  the  time  being,  and  such  assistant  masters  as  the  governors  shall  nominate, 
and  that  the  said  master  and  assistant  masters  shall  be  removable  at  the  will  of 
the  governors." 
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"And  we  will  and  ordain  that  the  governors  shall  have  the  entire  manage-       SirB.  C. 
ment  and  superintendence  of  the  affairs,  concerns,  and  property  of  the  said  Kerrison,Bart. 
college,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  common  seal   of  the  said  Corpo-  M.P.. 

ration,  with    power  to  use  the  some   for  the    concerns    and  affairs  thereof,  — 

and  shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make,  annul,  and  alter  any  bye-  13th  Jimel865, 
laws  and  regulations  touching  the  government  of  the  said  college,  the  appoint-  — .^— — 
ment  and  removal  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  the  qualification  as  regards 
age  and  other  circumstances,  nomination,  and  admittance  of  pupils,  and  the 
amount  of  donation  (if  any)  necessary  to  give  a  right  of  nominating  pupils,  and 
the  order  and  mode  in  which  such  right  shall  be  exercised,  and  all  other  matters 
relating  thereto,  and  in  general  touching  all  matters  whatsoever  relating  to 
the  said  college,  so  as  such  byelaws  and  regulations  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  our  realm  or  the  general  design  and  spirit  of  this  our  charter ;  and  all 
such  byelaws  and  regulations  when  reduced  into  writing,  and  after  the  common 
seal  of  the  Corporation  shall  have  been  affixed  thereto,  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
persons  members  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  all  officers,  servants,  and  others 
connected  with  the  said  college ;  and  in  all  cases  unprovided  for  by  this  our 
charter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  to  act  in  such  manner  as  shall  to 
them  appear  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  said  college ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  in  the  byelaws  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  perpetual  right  of  free  nomination  by  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Pembroke  College  of  six  boys  from  the  said  parishes  of  Framlingham,  Debenbam, 
and  Coggeshall,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  parishes,  either  as  day  scholars 
or  boarders,  the  day  scholars  to  be  free  of  any  charge  whatever  and  the  boarders 
to  be  educated  free  but  to  be  chargeable  with  such  reasonable  sum  per  annum 
for  board  or  maintenance  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  byelaws ;  and  we  further  will 
and  ordain  that  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  said  £arl  of  Stradbroke  or 
Sir  Edward  Clarence  Kerrison,  and  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  each  succeed- 
ing president,  or  \'ice-president,  the  governors  shall  elect  some  fit  person  to  be 
such  president  or  vice-president,  and  that  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  any 
other  governor  of  the  said  Corporation  the  remaining  governors  shall  from  time 
to  time  proceed  to  elect  a  new  governor,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  governor  so 
dying  or  resigning,  from  among  the  donors  or  subscribers  to  the  college  who 
shall  be  resident  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  or  in  the  event  of  the  college 
becoming  self-supporting,  then  from  any  inhabitants  of  the  said  county."] 

6710.  As  I  understand  it,  the  governors  have  the  absolute  power  of 
dismissing  the  master  ? — Yes,  and  of  making  byelaws  of  all  sorts. 

6711.  Having  appointed  the  master,  do  they  practically  let  him  have 
his  own  way  ? — They  do  not  interfere  the  least  in  the  world.  We  have 
10  under  masters  now,  including  the  German  and  French  masters,  and 
we  say  to  the  master.  "  Have  the  kindness  to  recommend  some  one  to 
us,"  but  we  merely  go  through  the  form. 

6712.  You  take  his  recommendation  for  the  under  mafsters  ? — ^Yes. 

6713.  And  for  the  coui-se  of  instruction  ? — And  for  the  course  of 
instruction. 

6714.  Have  you  any  exhibition  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — We  have 
scholarships  attached,  given  by  one  or  two  of  the  people  mentioned 
here. 

6715.  Having  thus  sta.rtnd  your  school  with  this  very  liberal  sub- 
scription in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  do  you  look  forward  to  the  school 
being  self-supporting  ? — Entirely. 

6716.  (J/r.  Forster.)  You  look  forward  to  its  being  self-supporting 
as  to  the  annual  expenses,  but  you  do  not  look  forward  to  tmj  repay- 
ment of  interest  ? — No,  it  is  not  on  the  share  principle  at  all,  it  is  on 
the  gift  principle. 

6717.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  consider  those  privileges  which  were 
acquired  by  those  who  contributed  their  money  to  be  almost  nominal  ? 
— Quite  nominal. 

6718.  It  may  be  taken  to  be  pretty  much  a  donation  ? — Yes ;   and  in 
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Sir  E.  C.      some  cases  where  they  gave  a  large  sum,  as  I  myself  have  done,  aU 
Kerrison,Bari.,  right  to  nomination  has  been  cut  off. 

^■P-  6719.  Is  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  any  way  officially  connected 

with  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6720.  In  what  way  ? — He  is  a  subscriber,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ely. 

6721.  But  officially  ? — At  this  present  time  he  is  not  appointed  a 
visitor,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  appoint  him,  I  did  all  I  possibly 
could  to  prevent  the  bishop  being  appointed  in  the  first  instance  as 
visitor,  wishing  it  to  be  so  after  a  time.  That  was  from  a  desire  not 
to  interfere  directly  with  anybody's  religious  feelings  until  the  school 
was  really  and  faii'ly  set  going.     It  is  a  Church  of  England  school. 

6722.  {Mr.  Forster.)  T  suppose  we  are  to  understand  from  that,  that 
there  is  no  person  appointed  officially  a  visitor  in  virtue  of  his  office  ? — 
No. 

6723.  Neither  the  Bishop  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — ^No  ;  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  president  and  myself  as  vice-president  have  only  the 
extra  power  of  summoning  meetings  when  we  think  fit. 

6724.  It  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  future  president  is  to  be 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Not  the  least. 

6725.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  The  Bishop  has  no  ex  o^oto  position  ? — ^No. 

6726.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  stated  that  the  inducement  to 
found  this  school,  on  the  part  of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  an  impression  that  the  means  of 
education  for  the  children  of  farmers  especially  were  dear  and  not  very 
good.  Are  there  endowed  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — ^There 
are. 

6727.  Have  yon  had  occasion  to  examine  these  endowed  schools  suffi* 
ciently  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  general  character  and  usefulness  f 
— I  know  some  of  them  ;  there  are  32  endowed  schools  in  Suffolk  ;  there 
are  15  grammar  schools,  47  private  boys'  schools,  and  126  girls'  schools ; 
this  is  from  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Harrod,  who  is  the  great  statis- 
tical man  in  our  district. 

6728 .  Have  any  of  these  grammar  schools  considerable  funds  ? — 
The  Framlingham  one  is  the  largest.  There  is  a  school  which  is  not 
specially  a  grammar  school,  but  which  I  should  like  to  mention  to 
the  Commission,  which  is  at  Ampton.  There  are  two  schools  .  I 
specially  know  about,  one  at  Ampton  and  one  at  Thetford.  The  one 
at  Ampton  is  a  very  curious  case.  It  was  left  originally  for  six  boys, 
and  those  six  boys  were  to  be  taken  from  five  parishes,  and  to  be  boarded 
and  lodged.  The  amount  of  money  which  they  now  have  for  this 
school  is  between  4001.  and  500Z.  a  year.  The  only  change  has 
been  to  increase  them  to  10  boarders  and  24  day  scholars  free,  from 
the  five  parishes  ;  consequently  in  those  parishes  there  are  no  National 
schools  at  all.  They  depend  upon  this  school.  There  has  lately  been 
a  requisition  to  have  fresh  trustees  added,  there  having  been  since  1712 
or  1714  nothing  but  the  five  clergymen  of  the  five  parishes  ;  they 
declined  to  have  any  fresh  blood  put  into  it  at  all,  though  there  were 
four  or  five  most  excellent  people  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  ednca- 
tion  generally,  who  were  resident  within  three  or  four  miles,  and  who 
were  very  anxious  to  become  trustees.  Virtually  now  the  school  stands 
in  this  position,  of  having  10  boarders  and  24  free  scholars,  and  the  cost 
is  between  400Z.  and  500Z.  a  year.  They  are  not  only  to  be  boarded, 
but  to  be  put  out  in  life.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain,  but  have  not  been 
able,  to  hear  of  anybody  who  during  the  last  10  years  has  reached  a 
higher  grade  than  that  of  a  Serjeant  of  the  Guards. 

6729.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  Charity  CommissioinerB 
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to  look  into  this  case  ? — Certainly  there  has,  and  I  myself  took  pains      Sir  E.  C. 

in  the  matter  some  time  ago,  but  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  no  Kerrism,Ba 

power  to  appoint  others  unless  the  trustees  choose.  • 

6730.  What  is  the  case  of  the  school  at  Thetford  ? — The  school  at 


Thetford  has  about  200^.  a  year.     In  the  year  1834  that  school,  which  ° 

is  a  species  of  grammar  school,  had  one  pupil  in  it.  It  has  been  a 
great  many  times  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  1860,  the 
last  report  I  had,  there  were  eight  pupils  in  it.  -There  was  a  new 
scheme  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  which 
was  done  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
charity,  and  a  maximum  of  250Z.  a  year  for  a  master  and  a  maximum 
of  150i.  a  year  for  an  usher  were  set  down  in  the  scheme.  They 
have  not  reached  that  sum  yet,  but  it  shows  what  the  charity  would  be 
enabled  to  give  by  their  fixing  it  in  their  rates.  I  know  it  has 
increased  but  very  little  ;  there  may  be  14  or  15  pupils  in  the 
school. 

6731.  Do  you  know  at  this  present  moment  what  sum  of  money 
the  master  receives  for  teaching  those  pupils  ? — They  receive  upwards 
of  200Z.  a  year  for  teaching. 

6732.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  education  given  in  a  school 
like  this  ?  Is  it  the  dead  languages,  or  is  it  a  sort  of  education  which 
would  suit  a  farmer's  son  ? — The  standard  was  raised  a  good  deal  the. 
other  day  by  the  scheme  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  still  the 
people  at  Thetford  appear  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  such  as  to  tempt 
anybody  to  send  their  sons. 

6733.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  a  too  classical  education  and  not  a 
practical  education  ? — It  is  unsatisfactory  in  some  way  ;  either  the 
master  is  not  sufiiciently  good  or  they  have  no  confidence  in  him. 

6734.  The  pupils  do  not  resort  to  it  ? — No.  These  are  the 
feeders  we  look  too  for  a  school  Uke  our  own,  and  which  we  ought  to 
look  to. 

6735.  Do  you  mean  that  you  look  to  this  school  to  give  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  instruction  before  the  boys  come  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  my 
opinion  is  very  strong  about  that ;  that  the  want  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  the  destruction  of  all  these 
schools.  By  a  clause  called  Henley's  clause  (section  4  of  the  23  & 
24  Victoria,  chapter  136),  any  interference  in  any  charity  (which 
includes  a  school)  over  50?.  a  year  is  prevented  and  entirely  stopped. 
They  cannot  do  anything.  They  may  write  and  send  any  inspector 
they  think  fit,  but  after  the  inspector  has  been  down,  the  old 
trustees  and  the  old  state  of  things  may  go  on.  The  only  remedy  is 
that  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  apply  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  sa 
get  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  interfere,  which  is  a  very  expensive  affair, 
and  of  course  goes  against  the  funds  of  the  charity.  Another  clause 
(section  14  of  the  same  Act)  forbids  the  removal  of  masters  of 
grammar  schools  ;  consequently  if  a  man  does  not  behave  well,  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  diflSculty  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  them- 
selves (who  would  be  the  most  ready  to  do  it)  in  removing  that  man 
at  all. 

6736.  You  think  the  remedy,  therefore,  would  be  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  over  these  schools,  and  to  com- 
prise within  them  schools  of  a  greater  income  than  50Z.  a  year  ? — 
Certainly  ;  and  more  than  that,  that  they  should  compel  an  annual 
inspection  of  all  these  schools,  and  that  any  action  they  should  take 
upon  that  should  be  formed  upon  the  report  they  received  from 
those  inspectors.  There  is  another  kind  of  school  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  ta  you,  which  has  been   tried   by  Mr.  ToUemache 
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Sir  E.  C.      with  a   certain  amount  of  success  ;  it  is   a  district  school ;  he  had  a 

^enrison^art.,  gi-eat  idea  like  myself  that  in  Suffolk  the  farmers'  sons  had  a  deficient 

•  education,  whereupon  he  formed  a  district  school  of  five  parishes,  and  he 

hJnne  1865   ^^^^  t**^"*  *°  ^^^  ^°*'^  t^^""  POor  children  and  the  farmers'  sons. 

■  He  spent  2,000?.  in  building  the  school.     At  first  he  could  hardly  get 

one  farmer's  son,  until  he  sent  his  own  two  sons  to  the  school.  The 
result  of  the  school  is  this  : — The  terms  are  very  small.  They  are  day 
scholars.  He  has  added  this  year  a  few  boarding  pupils,  that  I  can  give 
you  no  report  of.  The  terms  for  scholars  under  12  years  of  age  are 
10*.  6d.  a  quarter  ;  above  12,  15s.  a  quarter.  He  instructs  them  in 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  a  school,  not  going  very  high.  He  has  now 
40  or  50  boys,  farmer's  sons,  in  the  upper  schooL 

6737.  It  is  not  a  national  school  ? — No  ;  it  is  inspected  by  the 
ordinary  inspector,  but  it  is  a  school  formed  and  maintained  by 
himself.  It  was  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  this  is  the  form  in  which  they  originally  applied  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  their  sanction  to  the  school.     (  The  same  is  handed  in.) 

6738.  (Mr.  Forsteri)  Is  it  well  attended  now  ? — It  has  now  got 
40  or  50  boys  in  the  upper  school,  and  100  or  110  in  the  lower 
school ;  it  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  another  one  nearer  me  has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Eyle. 

6739.  With  regard  to  the  school  you  have  been  menti9nLng,  what 
is  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  ? — The  catechism 
is  not  taught.  The  Bible  is  read  every  day.  The  school  is  attended 
by  both  churchmen  and  dissenters. 

6740.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  the  children  of  farmers  to  any  extent 
attend  the  national  schools  in  Suffolk  ? — They  do  to  a  great  extent, 
and  I  think  that  in  most  cases  they  learn  less  than  anybody  that  goes 
there. 

674-1.  Why  so  ? — In  many  cases  the  farmers,  are  very  apt  to  be 
excessively  indulgent,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  their  sons  learn  rather 
less  than  the  other  boys. 

6742.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Are  they  large  farmers  who  send  their  chil- 
dren ? — No,  farmers  of  up  to  160  acres  of  land. 

6743.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  they  make  the  same  payment  as  the 
other  boys  ? — Sometimes  a  little  higher. 

6744.  {Mr.  Forster.)  They  are  struck  out  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  Ke vised  Code  from  the  reception  of  the  grant  ? — Yes. 

6745.  Do  not  the  managers  of  the  school  demand  more  payment  for 
them  ? — They  have  not  at  present. 

6746.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  not  think  it  useful  that  they  should  ? 
—Yes. 

6747.  Probably  if  they  had  to  pay  more  for  it  they  would  value 
the  education  more  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  go  on  with  their  education 
at  all.  They  take  the  boys  away  at  12  or  13,  whereas  the  boys  of 
the  lower  classes  attend  our  evening  schools  and  go  on  with  their 
education. 

6748.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Are  not  the  farmers  becoming  aware  that 
their  labourers'  childi*en  are  getting  a  better  education  than  their  own 
children  ? — I  think  they  are. 

6749.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  private  schools  for  girls  in  Suffolk  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

6750.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  edu- 
cation given  to  girls  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

6751.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pretty  good  or  not  ? — ^I  know 
very  little  of  them.    A  great  quantity  of  the  lai-ger  fanners  educate 
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their  girls  at  home ;  they  often  keep  governesses,  where  they  have  more      gif  ^_  q^ 
than  300  acres  of  land.  Kerrison,Bart., 

6752.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  which  Jf.P. 

gives  the  best  education,  one  of  these  schools  or  home  education  ? —         

From  what  I  have  heard,  the  schools  infinitely.    The  class  of  governesses  13th  June  1865. 
they  employ  is  not  generally  the  most  competent. 

6753.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  should  rather  gather  from  your  answer  that 
you  think  the  girls  get  comparatively  a  better  education  than  the  boys  ? 
— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  To  begin  with,  they  are  kept 
longer.  They  do  not  want  them  at  home,  and  they  take  the  boy  away 
at  14,  and  push  him  into  the  superintendence  of  something  on  the  farm 
which  he  does  not  understand  ;  what  they  call  beginning  his  practical 
education. 

6754.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Had  you  had  any  communication  with  the 
founders  of  similar  schools,  such  as  the  schools  in  Surrey  or  Devonshire, 
in  constructing  your  school  at  Framlingham  ? — ^Yes;  I  went  to  several 
of  them ;  to  Hurstpierpoint  and  to  West  Buckland. 

6755.  Your  scheme  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  those  schools  ? — Yes, 
to  a  certain  extent;  West  Buckland  is  a  shareholders'  school.  I  think 
our  school  is  perhaps  more  formed  after  West  Buckland  than  any  other 
school. 

6756.  Did  you  consult  with  the  managers  of  the  Surrey  school  ? — No, 
I  did  not  go  to  them. 

6757.  Is  it  a  rule  that  the  master  must  be  a  clergyman  ? — No,  that  is 
specially  left  open. 

6758.  As  to  the  religious  teaching,  is  the  amount  of  the  restriction 
this,  that  the  master  who  is  a  clergyman  must  not  teach  the  definite 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — We  have  taken  the  paragraph 
out  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  regulations.  There  is  a  special 
clause  which' is  inserted  in  all  cases  where  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  consulted,  with  reference  to  any  alteration  in  the  national  schools  ; 
we  took  that  exactly  as  it  stood. 

6759.  WiU  you  supply  that  ? — I  will  do  so. 

["  No  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
or  in  any  peculiar  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  attend 
the  schools  or  the  parish  church  on  Sundays,  whose  parents  or  next  friends 
shall  declare  in  writing  that  they  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  such 
instruction  or  attendance,  and  shall  undertake  that  the  child  shall  be  provided 
with  other  religious  instruction  and  shall  attend  some  other  place  of  worship  at 
least  once  on  each  Sunday."] 

6760.  The  school  is  in  actual  operation  ? — It  is. 

6761.  The  schoolmaster  reads  the  Bible  with  the  boys  ?— He  does. 

6762.  And  explains  it  to  them  ? — ^Yes; 

6763.  You  mean  that  he  is  under  this  restriction,  that  he  is  to  explain 
the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  explain  any  part  he  pleases,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — He  is  to  explain 
it  entirely  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  except 
in  those  cases  where  parents  have  positively  objected  to  that  course  of 
instruction. 

6764.  You  have  not  found  cases  of  that  ? — ^Not  in  any  case  to  my 
knowledge  up  to  now.' 

6765.  You  have  had  cases  of  their  being  withdrawn  from  religious 
worship,  and  also  from  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  ? — No,  not  at 
present.  It  may  have  occurred  in  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ; 
but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

6766.  There  are  about  a  hundred  boys   who  are  not  the  sons  of 
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Sir  E.  0.      farmers  ? — About  that.     They  are  principally  the  sons  of  tradesmen 
Kenism^art,  connected  with  agriculture,  in  small  towns  which  are  all  agriculturaL 

•"■■P-  6767.  Is  the  council  of  which  you  gave  us  the  names  the  same  that 

iSth  JtmTlses.  ^^^"'S'i   tlie  constitution    of  the  school  ? — ^Yes  ;    it  was    under  their 

'  sanction. 

6768.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Have  you  settled  this  sum  of  251.  a  year  to  be 
paid  by  the  boys  on  any  data  ? — Yes. 

6769.  Where  did  you  get  the  data  ? — We  got  our  data  a  good  deal 
from  West  Buckland.  I  think  that  at  West  Buckland  the  cost  of  the 
boys'  boarding  is  over-calculated.  It  is  there  set  down  at  eight 
shillings  a  week  ;  we  think  we  could  do  it  for  seven  shillings.  We 
were  doing  it  for  seven  shillings  the  other  day  when  I  inquired. 

6770.  What  do  you  pay  your  masters  ? — 300/.  a  year,  the  head 
master. 

6771.  And  after  that  ?— One,  I  think,  gets  150/.,  then  120/.,  100/., 
and  80/.,  with  board  and  lodging  to  those  who  are  single  men.  In  the 
case  of  married  men,  150/.  a  year. 

6772.  Is  300/.  a  year  all  the  head  master  has  ? — Tes,  and  a  house. 

6773.  Simply  the  house,  nothing  else  ? — ^No,  but  there  are  fixtures, 
and  that  kind  of  thing. 

6774.  What  sort  of  a  man  do  you  expect  to  get  for  300/.  a  year  ? — 
We  have  got  Mr.  Daymond,  who  for  four  or  five  years  was  the  head 
master  of  the  schools  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

6775.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  He  was  ordained  after  having  been  a  school- 
master for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

6776.  (  Dr.  Temple.)  Have  you  calculated  what  wiU  be  the  total 
expense  of  the  education  alone,  apart  from  the  board  ? — ^No,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  calculate  that  at  present,  because  for  some  portions  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  what  masters  we  shall  require.  At  the  first  term  we 
thought  we  might  probably  require  one  or  two  more,  therefore  we  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  that  down  ;  we  have  lumped  it,  and  taken  the 
sum  including  the  cost  of  masters,  the  cost  of  washing,  and  things  of 
that  description,  which  come  into  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  school. 

6777.  Do  you  expect  that  you  will  always  be  able  to  get  an  efficient 
master  for  300/.  a  year  ?-^Yes,  we  think  so.  The  same  master  would 
be  able,  we  think,  to  manage  400  boys  as  well  as  300  boys,  and  then  we 
should  considerably  increase  his  salary,  and  be  able  to  do  so  without 
altering  the  rate  per  head. 

6778.  Is  his  salary  fixed,  or  does  it  vary  with  the  number  of  boys  ? — 
It  is  entirely  fixed,  and  if  any  questions  arose,  it  would  go  on  the 
numbers. 

6779.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  would  go 
on  the  numbers  ? — We  should,  give  him  some  extra  salary  per  head, 
a  capitation  fee. 

6780.  (DtV  Temple.)  Have  you  any  thoughts  of  sending  any  of 
these  boys  to  the  universities  ? — None  ;  merely  to  the  middle  class 
examinations. 

6781.  Have  you  any  limit  of  age  when  they  are  obliged  to  quit  ? — 
No. 

6782.  Might  a  boy  stay  till  he  was  20  ? — He  might  stay  tiU  he  was 
20.  We  thought  it  was  not  wise  to  limit  it  in  that  way.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  boys  stay  beyond  16.  I  think  three  boys  entered 
at  16,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

6783.  What  do  you  suppose  the  sons  of  professional  men,  for  instance, 
the  sons  of  clergymen,  are  likely  to  do  with  themselves  afterwards  ? — 
My  impression  is  that  the  whole  of  them  will  go  into  trade.  They 
could  not  remain  any  length  of  time  if  they  intended  to   go  to  the 
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universities  without  reading  Greek.     Though  we  may  have  had  appli-      Sir  E.  C. 
cations  for  it,  we  have  not  settled  to  teach  any  Greek  at  present ;  if  KerTison.,BaTU, 
Ave  do,  it  will  be  at  a  considerably  higher  rate.  ^•■^• 

6784.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   Are   they  children  of  the  clergy  in  the  i3thjl^i865 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  

6785.  {Mr.  Forster.)  What  schools  do  you  think  these  boys  are 
taken  from  ?  What  schools  would  they  have  attended  if  they  had  not 
come  to  you  ? — Forty-one  boys  were  educated  in  the  grammar  or 
endowed  schools,  208  in  the  private  schools,  and  17  at  home. 

6786.  With  regard  to  those  who  were  educated  at  private  schools, 
have  you  any  idea  of  what  their  parents  were  paying  ? — From  40  to  45 
and  50  guineas  per  annum. 

6787.  Generally  speaking  you  are  giving  an  education  at  much 
lower  terms  than  they  were  getting  before  ? — Yes,  because  their  num- 
bers varied  so  much.  They  had  very  seldom  more  than  20,  25,  or  30 
boys,  and  then  they  had  to  keep  their  educational  rate  very  low. 

6788.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that,  that  the  commercial  academies 
in  Suffolk  generally  charge  40Z.  a  year  ? — That  is  what  the  head  master 
writes  me.  I  should  not  say  that  the  whole  of  them  do  that.  I  should 
say  it  was  from  30/.  to  40/.,  and  in  the  towns  such  as  Norwich,  Ipswich, 
and  Bury,  it  is  60/.  and  80/. 

6789.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  is  it  in  the  boarding  schools  ? — 
From  25/.  and  30/.  to  45/.  and  50/. 

6790.  {Mi:  Forster.)  It  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  you  to 
have  charged  so  much  higher  a  sum  as  would  have  made  it  completely 
self-supporting,  and  given  an  interest  on  the  original  subscription  ? — 
We  had  no  idea  of  giving  an  interest  on  the  subscription.  It  was 
raised  as  a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  we  wanted  to  make 
no  money  by  the  transaction  ;  therefore  we  are  going  to  keep  the  terms 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  only  sum  which  may  be  considered  as 
interest  is  the  51.  nomination. 

6791.  Have  you  laid  down  any  rules  with  regard  to  discipline  as 
to  punishments  ? — No  special  rule.  We  think  that  caning  occasionally 
is  very  useful.  We  leave  it  to  the  master.  Lately  there  have  been 
complaints  that  he  has  caned  two  or  three  boys,  and  we  think  he  is  right. 

6792.  How  often  does  the  council  meet  ? — Latterly  the  council  has 
been  meeting  almost  weekly  or  fortnightly. 

6793.  How  long  has  this  school  been  in  operation  ? — Since  April ; 
the  first  quarter  is  just  now  over. 

6794.  These  very  frequent  meetings  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
first  starting  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ;  not  by  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  school,  merely  financial  matters. 

6795.  You  have  had  no  examination  yet  ? — ^None. 

6796.  Would  you  object  to  state  the  arrangements  that  you  have 
made  for  examination  ? — We  really  have  made  no  arrangements  at  this 
present  moment,  because  the  master  said  that  with  a  fresh  school  of  300 
boys  coming  in  upon  him,  so  many  of  them  deficient  in  the  commonest 
kind  of  education,  he  hoped  we  would  not  tie  his  hands  until  he  could 
see  his  way.  They  are  to  have  a  yearly  examination,  not  only  that 
the  parents  may  know  how  they  get  on,  but  likewise  for  these  scholar- 
ships. 

6797.  Are  there  any  extra  charges  ? — We  have  none,  except  for 
special  cases  of  sickness.  The  payment  is  25/.  a  year  for  two  terms, 
which  sum  includes  board,  washing,  tuition,  and  everything  except 
school  books,  repairs  of  clothes,  cloth  clothes,  boots,  and  special  medical 
attendance.     We  do  give  them  ordinary  medical  attendance. 
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Sir  E.  C.  6798.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  tauelit  Greek  you  -would 

IS'       "'  ^^^  *  special  charge  ?— Yes. 
'  6799.  You  have  not  at  present  any  special  charges  for  education  at 

ISfli  June  1865.  '^^^  ?— No. 

i . 6800.  Are  all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  compulsory  on  every  boy 

if  the  master  thinks  him  fit  for  it  ?— I  suppose  it  may  be  said  to  be 
compulsory  upon  them  to  leam  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  master  puts 
them  from  class  to  class,  as  they  are  in  a  condition  to  go. 

6801.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  "What  is  the  special  medical  attendance  ? — 
Cases  where  there  is  a  long  illness,  fevers  and  things  of  that  sort. 

6802.  {Mr.  Forsfer.)  Has  the  result  of  your  having  such  an  exami- 
nation obliged  you  to  exclude  any  that  offer  themselves  ? — No,  I  believe 
none.     It  is  a  very  mild  examination. 

6803.  At  what  age  do  you  contemplate  that  they  generally  will  come 
to  you  ?— At  10,  I  think. 

6804.  (Lord  Lyttelton.^  Is  it  a  fixed  minimum  ? — Yes.  No  boy 
is  admitted  under  9  or  above  16,  except  by  permission  of  the 
governors. 

6805.  {Mr.  Forster.)  At  what  age  do  you  expect  that  they  will 
generally  come  to  you  ? — We  hope  they  will  come  at  9  or  10.  We 
specially  wish  them  at  that  age,  because  then  we  get  them  from  the 
beginning,  and  they  are  much  easier  to  teach. 

6806.  What  education  have  those  who  come  to  you  at  9  or  10  had 
before  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

6807.  They  have  been  at  infant  schools  ? — A  good  many  of  them  at 
national  schools. 

6808.  I  suppose  all  can  read  ? — We  will  not  have  any  that  do  not 
read  and  write  tolerably. 

6809.  You  make  writing  a  condition  ? — Yes. 

6810.  Any  ciphering  ? — I  was  not  present  at  the  last  examination, 
but  I  think  not  j  I  will  not  be  quite  certain  of  that.  There  is  a  curious 
letter  from  a  schoolmaster,  which,  amongst  other  things,  caUed  my 
attention  to  this  matter  some  years  ago.  To  show  how  little  they 
know  about  education,  I  will  read  it  to  you.  I  also  took  some  adver- 
tisements from  the  public  papers  at  the  time — four  or  five  years  ago. 
.One  man  says  that  for  16  guineas,  no  extras,  with  the  kindest  treatment 
and  best  food  without  limit,  he  will  educate  boys  ;  and  he  ends  by 
saying  that  "  boys  who  seek  such  advantages  must  dress  well."  This 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  with  reference  to  his  own  tenants' 
sons,  who  vyere  educated  at  that  school,  and  I  took  that  from  a  public 
newspaper.  Some  of  his  tenants'  sons  were  educated  at  this  school, 
where  they  remained  four  years.  There  were  40  day  scholars  and  20 
boarders  ;  the  only  teachers  were  the  schoolmaster  and  his  daughter. 
Some  public  accusation  was  brought  against  the  master,  and  I  will  read 
verbatim  a  portion  of  his  letter  in  the  newspaper  denying  the  accusa- 
tion :  "  Having  saw  an  advertisement  chargeing  me,  &c.,  I  am  at  a 
"  lost  to  know  your  reporter's  name  and  address,  or  the  person  as  so 
"  tolerated  you  to  lay  those  untruths  before  the  public  at  large.  I  am 
"  now  bound  by  the  ties  of  nature  to  kindly  request  you  to  oblige  me 
"  withe  ^e  proper  name  and  address  of  the  person  as  send  you  this 
"  lying  and  false  report  for  you  to  insert  in  your  daily  paper  ;  and  I 
"  may  give  them  or  him  to  rightly  understand  by  the  laws  of  our  realm, 
"  as  when  any  person  to  send  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  laid  before  the 
"  public,  they  are  bound  to  send  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
"  and  if  they  do  send  what  they  cannot  prove  to  be  true,  they  must  put 
"  up  with  the  consequences,  and  that  they  will  find  as  soon  as  I  can 
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"  find  who  this  false  writer  is."    That  positively  was  from  a  man  who      Sir  £.  C. 
educated  several  sons  of  a  tenant  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Kerrison,BaTt., 

68 11.  What  was  his  charge  ? — I  think  I  understood  it  was  25  guineas,         ■^•^• 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

6812.  Are  any  of  your  boys  boys  who  would  have  been  at  the 
national  school  ? — Yes. 

6813.  How  many,  do  you  think  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  I 
know  instances  of  several. 

6814.  Parents  do  not  complain  of  having  to  pay  so  much  more  ?— 
No,  they  do  not  ;  they  are  quite  satisfied,  because  what  they  say  to  me, 
and  what  is  really  the  foundation  of  all  these  larger  schools,  is,  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  test  which  they  never  had  before,  and  they 
shall  get  their  money's  worth. 

6815.  You  appear  to  get  two  classes  of  children,  one  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  to  which  you  give  at  any  rate  as  good,  or  probably  a 
better  education  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  also  the 
sons  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  your  school, 
who  were  educated  at  the  National  school  pai-tly  by  public  subscription 
before  ? — ^Yes. 

6816.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  of  those  different 
classes  do  well  together  ? — Yes,  I  asked  the  master  that  question,  and 
he  said  yes.  He  said,  like  all  other  boys  in  schools,  they  soon  found 
out  their  level,  and  make  particular  friends  with  one  another,  but  as 
to  quarrelling  because  one  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  a  lower  class  than 
another,  such  a  thing  is  not  heard  of. 

6817.  (Mr.  Forster.)  What  would  be  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  classes  ? — There  would  be  very  considerable  difference.  There 
would  be  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  a  farm  of  500/.  or  600/.  a  year, 
and  the  son  of  a  man  who  did  not  pay  60/.  a  year. 

6818.  Are  there  any  artizans' children  at  all  ? — No,  I  hardly  think 
there  are,  being  an  agricultural  district. 

6819.  Master  masons  ? — There  may  be  some  of  them. 

6820.  Small  shopkeepers  ? — Certainly;  I  think  they  are  almost  more 
anxious  to  give  education  to  their  children  than  farmers. 

6821.  Some  professional  men  besides  clergymen  ? — ^Yes. 

6822.  Doctors  ? — I  belive  there  are  several  surgeons. 

6823.  Any  solicitors  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any. 

6824.  (  Lord  Lyttelton.)  Nor  any  military  men  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

6825.  {Mr.  Baines.)  You  stated  that  you  had  41  boys  from  grammar 
and  endowed  schools,  and  208  from  private  schools,  but  from  what 
you  said  afterwards  I  was  rather  led  to  think  that  some  of  those  might 
be  from  national  schools.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of 
them  came  from  national  schools  ? — I  suppose  they  would  be  called 
private  schools  in  that  sense,  private  and  national. 

6826.  Are  any  boys  admitted  without  a  nomination  ? — No. 

6827.  What  amount  of  donation  to  your  funds  entitles  a  person  to 
nominate  ? — 5/. 

6828.  I  think  you  said  you  would  tell  us  your  scale  of  nomination  ? — 
A  donor  of  51.  is  entitled  to  one  nomination  ;  a  donor  of  10/.  is  en- 
titled to  two  nominations  ;  a  donor  of  20/.  is  entitled  to  three  nomina- 
tions ;  a  donor  of  25/.  is  entitled  to  three  nominations,  or  one  for  life  ; 
a  donor  of  50/.  is  entitled  to  three  nominations  and  one  for  life  ;  a 
donor  of  100/.  is  entitled  to  four  nominations,  and  one  in  perpetuity  ; 
a  donor  of  150/.  is  entitled  to  five  nominations,  one  for  life,  and  one 
in  perpetuity  ;  and  a  donor  of  200/.  is  entitled  to  six  nominations, 
and  two  in  perpetuity.    For    every  further   100/.  above  200/.  two 

11C43.  T  t 
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Sir  JB.  C.      nominations  and  one  in  perpetuity.     We  try  to  give  to  the  smaller  (5/.) 
Kerrito«,Bart.,  as  much  aa  we  can. 

•  •  6829.  (Mr.  Acland.)  In  fact  there  is  in  all  cases  an  entrance  fee 

ISth  June  1866.  °^  ^^-  ?— ^es. 

____^_  6830.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Has  any  parent  an  opportunity  of  getting  his 

boy  in  by  subscribing  61.  ? — Yes,  he  goes  on  the  list  and  is  taken  as 
regularly  as  the  other.     We  have  laid  it  open  that  anybody  in  the 
whole  district  can  have  it  as  weU  as  ourselves.     We  want  the  middle- - 
dasses  to  understand  that  when  the  college  is  built  and  started  they 
must  support  it.* 

6831.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Will  you  state  more  particularly  the  relation  of 
the  Ampton  school  to  the  Charity  Commission.  Tou  say  it  was  visited 
by  one  of  their  inspectors  ? — It  was. 

6832.  Do  you  know  whether  the  trustees  have  applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  enlarge  the  governing  body  ? — They  have  not  applied. 

6833.  Or  to  establish  any  scheme  which  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  school  ? — On  the  contrary,  they 
thought  they  were  governing  very  well. 

6834.  They  refused  to  do  it,  and  therefore  the  Charity  ComLmissioa 
have  no  jurisdiction  ? — ^None. 

6835.  The  site  of  the  county  school  at  Franilingham,  I  think,  was 
charity  land  ? — It  was._ 

6836.  And  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  not  jurisdiction  to  ap- 
propriate that  for  the  public  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied  ?— 
No. 

6837.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  under 
their  special  jurisdiction  ? — It  was. 

6838.  You  obtained  the  appropriation  under  the  Charity  Commission 
without  expense  ? — Without  any  expense  ;  it  was  conveyed  without 
any  expense  to  us. 

6839.  Therefore  the  Ampton  school  can  only  be  reformed' by  the 
interposition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney-General  ? — ^In  no  other  way. 

6840.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  special 
preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  ? — I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  or  anything  else,  a  good 
general  education  is  the  necessary  foundation,  and  that  any  attempt,  to 
divert  a  boy  of  the  middle  class  before  he  is  16  years  of  age  from 
general  education  to  special  education  would  be  a  great  evil. 

6841.  You  have  included  agricultural  chemistry  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  your  college  ;  has  that  been  done  on  the  ground  of  the  opinion 
of  the  founders  of  the  school  that  it  is  an  element  in'general  education, 
or  has  it  been  in  some  degree  a  concession  to  the  popular  demand  ? — 
It  has  been  rather  a  concession  to  the  fact  that  the  county  in  which 
the  school  is,  is  purely  an  agricultural  district,  and  that  the  farmers 
might  desire  that  their  sons  should  have  some  knowledge  of  it,  and 
that  when  the  general  education  has  been  principally  attended  to,  that 
they  should  have  lectures  upon  agricultural  chemistry. 

6842.  Are  you  able  to  state,  so  early,  whether  the  subject  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  parents,  or  whether  it  is  found  to  be  valuable  as  a  means 
of  education  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  special  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  have  that  subject  particularly  brought  forward.  They 
are  far  more  anxious  that  their  sons  should  get  a  good  general  education, 
than  any  special  application  of  it,  and  the  more  sensible  of  them  think 

*  Further  information  aliout  Framlingham  College  will  be  found  in  the  evidence 
of  Bev.  A.  Daymond,  given  on  March  13,  1866.     Q.  14485-14691. 
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that  if  there  is  anything  special  to  be  obtained  beyond  the  knowledge    .  ^»>  -E.  C. 
of  chemistry  and  the  knowledge  of  surveying  generally,  that  it  is  far  ^'"'^^art^ 
better  learnt  at  their  own  farm  afterwards  than  it  ever  can  be  in  any 

CoUege.  13th  June  1865. 

6843.  Ton  have  had,  of  course,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Agricul-      . 

tnral  Society,  and  from  your  long  attention  to  the  subject,  considerable 
opportunities  of  making  yourself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
farming  class  on  the  subject  of  the  education  that  is  suited  to  their 
children,  and  you  are  also,  of  course,  aware  that  much  has  been  said  of 

late  in  agricultural  papers  in  favour  of  special  preparation  for  farming  ; 
do  you  think  that  those  statements  in  the  agricultural  papers  reflect 
the  real  opinion  of  the  farmers  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think 
that  that  answer  should  be  guarded  in  this  way  ;  that  after  16,  pro- 
bably the  farmers  may  be  of  opinion  that  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  special  education;  and  no  doubt  where  they  have  the  money  to  place 
their  sons,  after  16,  at  any  college  where  chemistry  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture, or  such  subjects  as  mechanics  are  taught,  they  would  do  it 
with  eminent  advantage,  because  they  would  then  keep  up  that  educa- 
tion which,  as  I  said  before,  is  neglected  after  16,  particularly  in  the 
farming  class,  and  is  left  to  go  perfectly  wild  upon  a  farm. 

6844.  My  question  was  not  so  much  as  to  your  own  opinion  of  what 
is  best,  as  to  what  is  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  agricultural  class  as 
to  the  value  of  special  education  now  ? — I  think  they  are  in  favour  of 
general  education. 

6845.  Is  there  not  a  special  difficulty  in  the  case  of  farmers,  that  the 
knowledge  of  stock,  and  in  some  degree  the  knowledge  of  labour,  is 
necessary  to  them,  and  also  requires  to  be  acquired  early  in  life  ? — ^Yes, 
I  believe  they  are  of  that  opinion  ;  they  do  not  think  that  is  to  be  taught 
in  a  college. 

6846.  Does  not  that  create  a  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
school  life  of  a"  farmer,  that  a  portion  of  his  early  boyhood  requires  to  be 
given  to  that  special  training  ? — ^I  do  not  think  that.  The  holidays  from 
the  school  occupy  twelve  weeks  in  every  year,  and  are  generally  spent  at 
their  own  farms,  where  the  subject  is  plainly  before  them. 

6847.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Is  it  the  habit  of  most  farmers  to  apprentice 
their  boys  in  farms  at  16  ? — ^No,  not  to  apprentice  them,  but  to  send  them 
out  as  pupils. 

6848.  In  your  part  of  the  country  it  is  not  the  custom  to  apprentice 
them  ? — 'No. 

6849.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Tou  do  not  mean  by  that  answer  to  say  that  it 
is  not  their  practice  to  send  them  out  as  farming  pupils  ? — That  is  a 
different  thing.  They  send  them  out  as  pupils ;  almost  all  the  larger 
farmers  do  put  them  out  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  a  better  thing  than  keep- 
ing them  at  home. 

6850.  (Lord  Lytielton.')  What  you  attach  special  importance  to  is 
that  the  special  education  should  not  be  given  till  after  16  ? — ^Yes. 
I  may  qualify  that  to  a  certain  degree.  By  special  education,  I  mean 
that  they  might  have  lectures  in  special  subjects,  which  they  might 
be  interested  in,  but  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  their  regular 
general  instruction. 

6851.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Referring  to  what  you  said  just  now  about 
holidays,  are  you  of  opinion,  and  do  you  think  that  sensible  fanners  would 
also  be  of  opinion,  that  a  boy's  school  life  need  not  be  interrupted  between 
10  and  16  for  the  sake  of  learning  work  or  the  habits  of  animals  ? — ^I 
think  not. 

6852.  What  is  the  amount  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  sons  as 

Tt2 
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SirE.C.      farming  pupils  after  16  ?— It  varies  very  much.    I  suppose  they  pay 
^"^on,BarU  from  50/.  to  100/. 

^•^-  6853.  (JDr.  Storrar.)  I  observe  that  the  course  of  instruction  com- 

13th June  1865.  prises,  amongst  other  subjects,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  and 

'  agricultural  chemistry.  Can  you  teU  me  at  all  in  what  way  provision  has 

been  made  for  instruction  in  those  subjects  ? — There  has  been  no  actual 
special  provision  made  for  them  at  present,  inasmuch  as  we  were  very 
anxious  when  the  school  first  came  together  to  see  that  their  general  in- 
struction was  first  attended  U>,  and  then  we  thought  of  making  provision 
by  means  of  lectures  for  those  thinss. 

6854.  You  mean  by  lecturers  being  brought  down  to  the  school  for 
the  special  purpose  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  we  thought  we  might  hire  fields 
where  the  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  manure  might  be  made  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  lectures. 

6855.  Has  the  subject  been  well  considered  among  you  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  system  of  teaching  science 
by  lectures  would  be  efficient  for  any  useful  purposes  ? — ^We  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  give  up  very  much  more  time  to  the  special 
subjects  than  is  consumed  in  a  tew  lectures  being  given.  We  should 
teach  them  the  groundwork  of  chemistry  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
our  own  teachers. 

6856.  By  resident  teachers  ? — Yes  ;  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
chemistry  we  should  teach  through  people  who  came  down. 

6857.  Then  you  would  retain  teachers  as  assistants  in  the  school  that 
were  competent  fairly  to  initiate  the  boys  in  the  elements  of  those 
sciences  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  retained  them.  They  are  now  competent  to 
teach  those  things. 

6858.  Have  you  any  laboratory  ? — We  have  none  at  present. 

6859.  I  presume  that  the  school  being  new,  you  would  wish  to  feel 
your  way  by  securing,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  pupils  you  have 
already  received  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary 
subjects  before  you  advanced  to  the  sciences  ? — Quite  so. 

6860.  You  have  alluded  to  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
boys  of  farmers  attending  the  national  schools  than  of  gu-ls.  Can  you 
give  any  reason  for  that  ? — ^No  ;  except  the  dislike  of  the  smart 
farmer's  girl  to  associate  with  the  others. 

6861-3.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  with  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  farmer  ? — They  appointed  a  committee,  and  made 
a  report,  which  I  beg  to  hand  in,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
council.     (The  same  was  handed  in,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND, 
2nd  May  1865. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee. 
Adopted  5th  April. 

1.  The  Committee  have  revised  the  report  placed  before  the  Council  on  the 
10th  March,  and  have  again  taken  into  consideration  the  various  subjects 
which  were  discussed  upon  that  occasion. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  report  has 
been  referred  back  to_  them,  the  Committee  cannot  recommend  any  examina- 
tion in  practical  agriculture  in  1865,  and  are  not  prepared  to  advise  the 
appointment  by  the  Council  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  until  a  trial  has  been 
made  of  the  existing  examining  bodies. 

3.  The  Committee  recommend  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  100/.  be  given  for 
Society's  pnzes,  amongst  candidates  who  have  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
eemor  or  junior  examination.  " 
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4.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  lOOZ.  be  given  for  special'  subjects  enumerated       Sir  E.  C. 
below*  to  candidates  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  who  have  Kerriaon,Bart., 
passed  the  preliminary  examination.  M.P. 

5.  That  a  sum  of  100^  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  additional  

prizes    in    connexion   with  these  examinations,   or  for  expenses    attendant  13th  June  1865. 
thereon.  ^— ^ 

6.  Every  candidate  shall  be  recommended  by  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  must  be  a  person  in  some  way  de- 
pendent on  the  cultivation  of  the  land  for  his  support,  or  intending  to  make 
agriculture  his  profession. 

7.  In  the  choice  of  special  subjects,  the  Committee  being  necessarily 
restricted  to  those  in  which  candidates  are  examined  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations,  have  made  their  selection  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  proficiency  in  such  branches  of  science  as  are  applicable  to 
the  study  of  practical  agriculture,  and  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
student  for  the  proper  reception  of  that  practical  education,  which  must 
ultimately  be  completed  by  observation  of  the  working  of  a  farm,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  test  the  value  of  such  theories  as  may  be  presented 
to  him. 

8.  The  subjects  chosen  will  be  especially  use.ful  to  machine  makers,  manure 
manufacturers,  and  others  who  it  is  hoped  will  be  attracted  to  these  examina- 
tions, though  more  indirectly  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their  support 
than  the  actual  ctiltivators  of  the  soil. 

(Signed)        Edward  Holland, 
Chairman. 


Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  May  16,  1865. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  connexion  with  the  Cam- 
bridge local  examination,  in  December  1865,  there  be  appropriated  a  sum  not 
exceeding  150Z. 

That  the  said  sum  be  apportioned  as  follows :—  j       ■       -u  j  j. 

I.  To  prizes  for  candidates  who  obtain  certificates,  regard  being  had  to 
their  place  in  the  General  Class  List. 

Juniors,  a  sum  not  exceeding      -  -  -    .aSS 

Seniors        -  -  -  ■  "   ,     "     f-^r 

II    To  prizes  for  candidates  who  (having  passed  the  ijrebnnnary  exami- 
nation) are  distinguished  in  any  of  the  foUowing  special  subjects  :— 
Juniors : 

Section    7.  Pure  Mathematics. 
Section    8.  Mechanics. 
Section    9.  Chemistry. 

Section  10.  (o)  Zoology,  or  (6)  Botany.  .  ^r,    . 

No  student  will  be  examined  m  more  than  one  of  the  two 
divisions  (a)  and  (6). 
A  sum  not  exceeding        -  -  -  •    •*-^" 

Seniors : 
Section  E.  Mathematics. 

Section  F.  Chemistry.  „  ,    .     ,  _,      .  , 

Section  G.  1.  Zoology,  and  the  elements  of  Animal  Physiology. 

2.  Botany,   and  the  elements  of  Vegetable  Physi- 

ology. 

3.  Geology,  including  Physical  Geography. 

No  student  ^vill  be  examined  in  more  than  one 
of  these  three  divisions.     (1),  (2),  (3). 

A  sum  not  exceeding      -  -  -  "    ~?" . .    .  .„•  „ 

TIT    To  Drizes  for  candidates  who  answer  papers  to  be  set  m  Mechamcs, 

and  ChSr^as  applied  to  Agriculture.     Open  to  juniors  and  semors 


•  The  special  subjects  referred  to  in  para«rapli  4  are,— 
Mathematics. 
Mechanics. 

Chemistry.  

Zoology,  Botany,  or  Geology 
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Sir  E.  C.  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  as  above,  and  also  to 

KerrUon,Bart.,  any  young  men  not  exceeding  25  years  of  age  (duly  recommended). 

■W-P.  A  sum  not  exceeding  ^30. 

ISfliJune  1865. 

■  Extract  from  the  Regulations  for  Local  Examinations. 

Univertity  of  CavAridge,  December  1865. 

1.  "AU  candidates  will  have  to  fill  up  a  printed  form  for  the  University. 
Application  for  these  forms  should  be  made  to  the  Local  Secretary,  at  the 
place  of  examination  before  October  26.  Such  application  shomd  state 
precisely  whether  forms  for  senior  or  Junior  candidates  are  required." 

The  examinations  will  probably  be  held  at  the  follomng  places,  and  the 
gentlemen  whose  addresses  are  given  kindly  act  as  Local  Secretaries  for  their 
respective  neighbourhoods : — 

Barnstaple :  S.  Featherstone,  Esq.,  Union  Terrace  School. 

Brighton :  Barclay  Phillips,  Esq.,  75,  Lansdown  Place. 

Bristol :  Rev.  E.  J.  Gregory,  2,  Belgrave  Place,  Clifton. 

Cambridge  :  R.  Potts,  Esq.,  Parker's  Piece. 

Exeter :  W.  Roberts,  Escf,  Broadgate. 

Hastings ;  Messrs.  Porter  and  Stewart,  West  HiU  House. 

Leeds :  Bamet  Blake,  Esq.,  Mechanics'  Institute,  West  Riding 
Educational  Board. 

Liverpool :  N.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  5,  Rake  Lane. 

London :  T.  Bodley,  Esq.,  49,  Upper  Harley  Street,  W. 

Lutterworth :  Rev.  W.  Berry,  UUesthorpe  House. 

Northampton :  Rev.  R.  P.  Lightfoot,  Preston  Deanery. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  Hinds  HoweU,  Drayton  Rectory. 

Plymouth :  Rev.  E.  F.  Tracey,  Ford  Park. 

SheflSeld:  Rev.  S.  Eamshaw. 

Southampton  :  Rev.  A.  Sells,  Polygon  House. 

Torquay :  E.  Cockrem,  Esq.,  Directory  Office,  10,  Strand. 

West  Buekland :  J.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Devon  County  SchooL 

Windsor :  W.  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  4,  Osborne  ViUas.    ' 

Wolverhampton :  W.  Crowther  Umbers,  Esq.,  2,  Chronicle  Buildings, 
Market  Street. 

2.  "These  forms  must  be  returned  by  November  1st,  1865,  to  the  same 
Locsd  Secretary,  and  with  them  must  be  remitted  the  fees,  viz.,  the  University 
fee  \l.,  and  the  local  fee  (if  any)  charged  by  the  Committee  at  the  place  of 
examination." 

No  fee  ia  required  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Candidates  tor  the  Society's  prizes  must  be  recommended  by  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

Application  for  forms  of  recomr;tendation  should  be  made  without  delay  to. 
The  Hon.  Secretary, 

Royal  Agricultural  Education  Committee, 

12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W., 
from. whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  14th  Jraie  1865. 

PEESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Ltttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Bbv.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Joseph  Patne,  Esq.,  called  in  aud  examined.  J.  Payne,  Esq. 

6864.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  had  extensive  experience  14th  JIir"i865 
in  practical  education  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  ""^  ' 
more  than  35  years. 

6865.  In  what  manner  ? — In  the  first  instance  as  an  assistant  master  ; 
secondly,  as  joint -principal  of  a  large  school;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  school  of 
my  own. 

6866.  In  the  first  place,  where  were  you  assistant  schoohnasttJr  ? — 
At  a  school  in  the  New  Kent  Boad,  London. 

6867.  Was  that  a  private  school  ? — ^A  private  school — a  small 
boarding  and  large  day  school. 

6868.  What  class  of  boys  were  there  there  ? — They  were  mostly  the 
sons  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

6869.  They  were  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  people  in  that  class  of 
life  ? — Almost  entirely. 

6870.  What  was  your  next  experience  ? — While  I  was  at  this 
school  I  became  acquainted  accidentally  with  Jacotot's  system  of 
teaching.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  was  induced  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  its  principles,  to  write  a  pamphlet,  and 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  subject.  The  consequence  was  that  I  was 
applied  to  by  a  lady  at  Camberwell,  having  no  school  at  that  time,  but 
educating  her  own  family,  consisting  of  three  members,  together  with,  I 
think,  two  children  of  a  friend  of  hers.  She  was  interested  in  what  I 
had  written  upon  the  subject,  and  asked  me  to  superintend  this  little 
family  class.  I  was  induced,  therefore,  ultimately  to  leave  the  engage- 
ment I  had,  and  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  it.  The  results  were  so  far 
successful  that  a  great  many  other  persons  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  opportunity,  and  at  last  the  number  increased  so  much,  that 
before  I  left  CamberweU.  it  had  become  a  school  of  between  70  and  80 
boys. 

6871-6.  In  this  school  you  were  head  master,  not  assistant  master  ? 
— ^In  this  school  I  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  children's  education. 

6877.  You  mentioned  that  you  turned  your  attention  a  good  deal 
to  the  consideration  and  carrying  into  effect  Jacotot's  principle  of 
education  ;  how  would  you  describe  that  principle  in  general  terms  ? 
— The  principle,  which  is  a  veiy  good  one,  mainly  consisted  in 
learnmg  a  few  things  and  contmually  repeating  them.  Jacotot's  fun- 
damental maxim  was  "  tout  est  dans  tout ;"  this  he  carried  out  very 
rigidly,  and  he  said,  what  was  true  enough,  that  if  you  know  per- 
fectly well  all  the  relations  between  the  words,  for  instance,  of  half- 
a-dozen  pages  of  a  book,  you  substantially  know  the  book.  All  the  rest 
wUl  consist  rather  in  adhesions  to  that  first  nucleus  than  in  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  positively  new.  The  principles  of  the  language 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  book  are  in  some  sense  contained  in  the 
first  few  pages.     The  severity  of  the  tax  upon  the  memory  required 
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J.  Payne,  Eaq.  by  Jacotot's  system  was  probably  tbe  cause  of  its  failure  as  a  whole. 
He  required,  for  instance,  in  teaching  Frencli,  that  each  pupU  should 

Uth  June  1865.  jgam  by  heart  the  first  book  of  TeUmaque,  and  that  it  should  be  all 
repeated  every  day  ;  so  that  the  continual  repetition  from  the  begin- 
ning produced  a  very  wearisome  effect  on  the  pupil.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  the  general  principle — multum  non  multa — ^is  quite  un- 
questionable. Jacotot's  system  proved  very  useful,  interesting  me  in 
the  subject  of  education,  and  furnishing  me  with  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  afterwards  adopted  in  practice. 

6878.  Then  for  19  years,  I  think,  you  conducted  a  school  at  Leather- 
head  ? — Yes. 

6879.  WUl  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  the  nature  of  that 
school.  In  the  first  place  I  believe  it  was  entirely  your  own  property, 
and  strictly  a  private  school  ? — Tes. 

6880.  What  were  the  terms  at  that  school  ? — The  terms  were 
50  guineas  for  pupils  under  11  years  of  age.  There  was  a  junior 
department  as  well  as  a  senior  department  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  younger  boys  to  the  studies  that  they  were  afterwards  to  adopt. 
The  terms  for  the  next  grade,  from  11  to  15  were  60  guineas,  and  for 
those  who  entered  after  15,  70  guineas. 

6881.  I  presume  that  your  pupils  were  the  children  of  -yvhat  may  be 
called  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  ? — They  were. 

6882.  Professional  men  and  so  forth  ? —  Quite  a  respectable  connexion. 

6883.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  course  of  study  pursued 
there  ?  Was  it  what  is  called  a  classical  education  generally  ? — A 
classical  education  for  the  most  part.  Classics  occupied  43  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  total  of  42  working  hours  ;  Mathematics  -about  30  per 
cent.,  French  and  German  14  per  cent.,  history  and  geography  10  per 
cent.,  spelling  2  per  cent.,  and  reading  1  per  cent.  These  subjects 
constituted  our  curriculum,  and  some  others  were  taken  as  subsidiary. 

6884.  You  taught  Greek,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes.  Every  pupil  in  the 
school  was  expected  to  learn  Latin,  and  no  plea  whatever  was  allowed 
in  default ;  but  the  study  of  Greek  was  always  made  a  matter  of  option 
with  the  parents,  so  that  about  one-third  or  rather  more  of  the  boys 
learnt  Greek. 

6885.  Did  your  boys  go  to  the  Universities  in  any  number  after 
they  left  you  ? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

6886.  Were  they  sent  to  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  local  examina- 
tion ? — ^A  great  many  of  them  j  generally  about  one-fourth  of  the 
school. 

6887.  Did  you  send  them  up  by  a  whole  class,  such  as,  say,  the  upper 
class,  or  by  picked  boys  ? — ^We  sent  them  up  by  selecting  the  boys  for 
the  most  part. 

6888.  What  do  you  think  of  that  system  as  to  its  effect  on  tuition  in 
the  school  ? — I  think  the  effect  is  remarkably  good. 

6889.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  danger  of  its  inducing  a  master  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  cleverer  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
ordinary  boys  ? — I  think  it  sometimes  has  that  effect,  but  in  general  I 
should  say  that  the  result  is  to  stimulate  the  whole  mass.  The 
attention  both  of  masters  and  boys  is  quickened,  and  the  great 
majority  gain  by  the  process,  which  at  last  issues  in  the  selection  of  a 
minority  for  examination.  It  is  wrong,  undoubtedly,  for  a  school- 
master to  attend  only  or  mainly  to  the  clever  boys.  They  can  generally 
take  care  of  themselves. 

6890.- Taking  the  class  of  schoolmasters  generally,  ai-e  you  appre- 
hensive that  the  system  of  selecting  particular  boys  to  be  sent  up,  and 
not  sending  up  a  whole  class,  might  have  an  injurious  effect  ? — I  think 
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it  might.    On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  advantages  are  so  considerable  J.  Payne,  Esq. 

that  they  far  outweigh  any  disadvantage  of  that  kind,  and  especially  

in  proportion  as  the  plan  itself  goes  on  and  its  working  is  known.  14th  June  1865. 

6891.  You  are  probably  aware  that  there  are  some  schools  where 
they  make  a  point  of  sending  up  the  boys  in  classes,  and  not  by  selec- 
tion ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  school  .in  which  that  is  done,  except  it 
be  in  this  way, — I  could  say  I  did  the  same  thing,  because,  in  a  certain 
sense  that  was  also  my  plan.  I  used  generally  to  arrange  my  classes 
for  the  term  on  the  principle  of  taking  those  books  and  those  subjects 
which  were  to  be  comprehended  in  the  examination,  so  that  boys  who 
were  not  going  to  the  examination  did  the  same  work,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  we  generally  went  two  or  three  times  over  the  same 
subject  with  those  who  were  going  to  be  examined,  while  we  confined 
ourselves  to  going  once  over  it  with  those  who  were  not. 

6892.  Did  you  find  the  system  with  regard  to  subjects  pursued  in 
these  University  examinations  interfere  at  all  with  that  system  of  in- 
struction which  you,  as  a  schoolmaster,  would  have  thought  the  best 
for  your  school  ? — ^Not  in  the  least ;  they  coincided  exactly.  I  ad- 
mired the  project  when  it  was  first  brought  out ;  I  thought  it  was  very 
admirably  worked  out  for  the  most  part,  and  I  think  so  still. 

6893.  Did  you  send  them  to  the  Oxford  or  to  the  Cambridge  local 
examination  ? — To  both,  but  mainly  to  the  Oxford. 

6894.  Was  yours  a  Church  of  England  school  ? — ^Partly  Church  of 
England  and  partly  dissenting. 

6895-6.  In  what  way  did  you  conduct  the  religious  education  in  your 
school  ? — It  was  a  principle  with  me,  as  a  number  of  the  pupils  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England  and  a  number  did  not,  not  to  adopt 
any  doctrinal  Catechism  at  all.  If  parents  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  wished  to  put  their  sons  with  me,  I  always  told  them  that 
at  the  beginning  ;  I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  make  their  children  either 
Dissenters  or  Churchmen  We  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  Scriptural 
instruction  wholly. 

6897.  Probably  you  read  the  Bible  ? — Yes,  we  read  the  Bible  in 
school  every  day,  and  had  Bible  classes  on  the  Sunday. 

6898.  Did  you  explain  the  Bible  ? — Yes,  I  did  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

6899.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  explained  it  according  to  your  own 
sense  of  it  ? — ^According  to  my  own  sense  and  view  of  it;  that  is  to 
say  aided,  so  far  as  I  could  find  aid  by  commentaries. 

6900.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  had  prayers  probably  in  the  school  ? — 
Twice  every  day. 

6901.  What  prayers  ? — Generally  speaking  the  prayers  were  extem- 
poraneous ;  sometimes  we  used  a  form. 

6902.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Were  the  forms  ever  taken  from  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Not  precisely.  We  almost  always  used  Wil- 
berforce's  prayers  when  the  extemporaneous  prayer  was  not  adopted. 

6903.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Were  the  boys  requu'ed  to  attend  Divine 
service  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  always  required  to  attend  Divine  service. 

6904.  I  think  you  said  that  Latin  was  an  indispensable  part  of  your 
course  of  education  ? — ^It  was, 

6905.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  that  ? — I  attached  very 
great  importance  to  it,  and  therefore  always  required  that  it  should 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  of  every  boy. 

6906.  In  the  class  of  life  to  which  your  pupUs  belonged,  did  you 
find  in  the  parents  an  indisposition  to  their  sons  being  taught  Latin  ? — 
No,  quite  the  contrary,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

6907.  You  think  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  it  ? — ^No.  doubt. 
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J.  Payne,  Esq.      6908.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)    On  what  ground  do   you  think  parents 

14th  J 1865  '^^"^^  ^^^  study  of  Latin  ? — ^I  think  they  valued  it  mainly,  perhaps, 

^        ■  from  the  idea  that  it  was  a  capital  basis  for  the  knowledge  of  English. 

I  used  myself,  if  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  to  show  its  advantage  also 

as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

6909.  Did  it  ever  seem  to  appear  to  them  in  a  new  light  ? ^I  have 

had  to  fight  it  out  occasionally.  Some  of  them  thought  that  their  sons 
■would  be  better  employed  in  learning  what  they  cdled  useful  things. 
Then  of  course  I  had  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  what  usefulness 
was,  and  to  show  that  the  man  was  more  usefully  equipped  for  his 
occupation  by  having  all  his  faculties  in  good  order,  and  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  could  be  used  well  and  promptly,  than  in  being 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  sometimes  incoherent  and  frequently 
entirely  useless  facts  which  were  called  general  knowledge. 

6910.  Did  you  generally  find  an  intelligent  acquiescence  in  that  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  ? — Generally.  It  must  have  been  so,  because, 
my  school  was  almost  always  fuU. 

6911.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  you  said  that  two  modem  languages, 
French  and  German,  were  taught  ? — Yes,  French  to  aU  without 
exception. 

6912.  French  was  obligatory  ? — Without  any  exception  ;  it  was  as 
general  as  Latin. 

6913.  With  regard  to  German,  was  that  optional  ? — German  was 
optional.     Generally,  those  who  did  not  learn  Greek  learned  German. 

6914-6.  How  far  did  you  go  in  mathematics  ? — Our  course  of  ma- 
thematics comprehended  spherical  trigonometry,  algebraic  geometry, 
and  so  on. 

6916.  Did  you  teach  them  physical  science  at  all  ? — Our  teaching 
of  physical  science  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  chemistry;  and 
chemistry,  although  we  did  not  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  was 
very  efficiently  taught.  It  must  have  been  so  because  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  examinations  our  boys  generally  stood  very  high. 
Ours  was  practical  chemistry  in  a  laboratory,  chemical  analysis.  Che- 
mistry cannot  be  properly  taught  by  books. 

6917.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  study  of  chemistry  as  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind  ? — ^I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  discipline  of 
the  mind,  and  I  found  this  result  also,  not  only  that  the  boys  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things  about 
them,  which  was  very  useful  to  them,  but  that  it  made  them  much 
more  handy  ;  in  fact  I  recommended  it  in  one  or  two  instances  to 
parents  who  were  complaining  that  their  sons  were  awkward  and  un- 
handy, for  what  with  breaking  glasses  and  instruments  of  one  sort 
and  another,  and  having  to  mend  them  themselves,  which  was  generally 
required,  many  of  them  certainly  obtained  a  considerable  facility  which 
they  had  not  before  in  using  their  hands  and  in  using  their  wits. 

6918.  (Lord  Lyttelton?)  In  the  school  at  Leatherhead  what  was  the 
class  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  ? — They  were  generally  merchants, 
professional  men,  and  private  gentlemen. 

6919.  Had  you  any  of  the  shopkeeper  class  ? — There  were  some. 

6920.  They  were  generally  above  that  ? — GreneraUy. 

6921.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  What  was  the  number  of  boys  at  the 
school  ? — Of  course  the  number  fluctuated,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
average  was  about  70. 

6922.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  came  to  you  at  about  what  age  ?— 
Those  who  came  for  the  junior  department  came  at  eight  or  nine, 

6923.  And  stayed  till  they  went  to  the  Universities  ? — Some  of  them 
stayed  till  18. 
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6924.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Had  you  any  Jews  ? — No.  j  pame  Esq. 

6925.  {Lord    Taunton.)    Any    Iloinaa    Catholics  ?  —  No    Roman         ■' 

Catholics.  14th  June  1865. 

6926.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Was  chemistry  taught  in  the  school  by  resident      

masters  ? — It  was  not.     The  boys  had  onJy  one  lesson  in  the  week. 

That  was  given  by  a  very  efficient  teacher  who  came  down  from 
London  to  give  the  lesson  ;  he  spent  two  or  three  hours,  a  long  evening, 
with  them. 

6927.  So  that  in  fact  it  was  a  lesson,  not  a  formal  lecture  ? — ^It  was 
a  lesson  and  not  a  formal  lecture. 

6928.  The  instructor  took  care  that  the  boys  were  intelligently  ac- 
quainted with  the  processes,  and  with  the  modes  of  reasoning,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  a  science  like  chemistry  ? — Quite  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  made  any  great  advance,  but  that  what  they  did  they 
did  well. 

6929.  Are  you  chemist  enough  yourself  to  say  what  range  they 
took  ? — I  am  not ;  I  only  know  that  they  were  capable  of  analysing 
substances  of  two  or  three  elements. 

6930.  Did  you  ever  send  any  boys  to  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  University  of  London  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

6931.  You  are  aware  that  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  are 
subjects  which  are  required  in  that  examination  ? — I  am,  but  I  believe 
that  practical  chemistry  is  not  required. 

6932.  Were  you  able,  in  your  school,  to  prepare  those  boys  that  you 
sent  for  the  science  examinations  without  their  passing  through  the 
hands  of  some  intermediate  instructor  ? — Yes,  we  did.  It  frequently 
happened,  however,  that  the  boys  who  went  to  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination were  not  in  the  chemistry  class.  In  this  case  we  got 
a  mere  manual  and  worked  them  in  it,  and  thus  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  matters  required.  We  had  not  time  to  carry  those  boys 
then  preparing  for  matriculation  examination  through  our  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry. 

6933.  Am  I  therefore  to  infer  from  that  that  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  the  boys  that  went  through  the  classical  and 
mathematical  course  through  the  science  course  at  the  same  time  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  except  this  : — The  boys 
who  learnt  chemistry  learnt  it  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  and 
everyone  knows  that  a  laboratory  well  carried  on  is  an  expensive  affair, 
and,  moreover,  the  master  who  came  down  required  a  handsome  re- 
muneration. Of  course  those  expenses  being  entirely  extraneous  were 
expected  to  be  paid  for,  and  were  very  cheerfully  paid  for  by  those  who 
required  the  instruction  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  preparing 
for  the  matriculation  there  was  no  extra  charge  of  that  kind  made, 
because  we  made  uo  use  of  the  laboratory  in  preparing  them.  So  that 
the  instruction  in  the  two  cases  was  of  a  totally  different  character ;  in 
the  one  case  it  was  little  better  than  cramming,  in  the  other  case  it  was 
a  real  instruction,  commencing  with  elementary  knowledge  and  going 
up  to  the  higher  branches. 

6934.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  matricula- 
tion examination  with  reference  to  that  very  question  ? — ^No,  I  am 
not. 

6935.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  value  chemistry  exclusively  as  an 
accessory  study  to  classics  and  mathematics,  or  whether  you  consider 
that  it  has  independent  advantages  in  the  way  of  training  the  intellect 
and  affording  useful  instruction  ? — I  think  it  has  independent  advan- 
tages.    One  of  the  great  advantages  that  I  felt  were  connected  with  it 
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J.  Payne,  Esq.  was  this,  that  tho  boys  who  learnt  chemistry  and  became  interested  in 
it    almost   invariably,'  as  I  found  afterwards,  when  they  left  school, 

I4th  June  1865.  pursued  it  themselves.  I  have  always  thought  it  a  veiy  important 
thing  that  in  a  school  there  should  be  some  studies  which  should  not 
be  given  up,  and  the  results  almost  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  boy 
left  school,  but  which  he  should  be  induced  from  their  inherent  interest 
to  carry  on  himself.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  very  great  advan- 
tages of  our  study  of  chemistry,  that  several  of  the  boys  not  only 
studied  the  subject  themselves  afterwards,  but  made  considerable  pro- 
gress and  became  quite  proficient  in  it. 

6936.  You  would  desire  that  a  boy  should  study  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics ? — Yes. 

6937.  Then  that  he  might  take  chemistry,  say,  perhaps,  in  Ueu  of 
Greek  ? — Yes. 

6938.  But  that  he  should  never  take  chemistry  as  a  science  for 
intellectual  purposes  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Latin  ?  —  Not  as  a 
general  rule.  Peculiar  circumstances  were  however  provided  for. 
Thus  it  happened  that  some  of  the  boys  who  learnt  chemistry  were  tho 
sons  of  gentlemen  who  farmed  their  own  estates,  and  who  were  anxious 
that  they  should  obtain  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  with  a  view  to 
its  agricultural  application,  and  these  were  allowed  a  year  or  two  before 
the  close  of  their  course  to  give  up  Latin,  and  devote  the  time  thus 
gained  to  chemistry. 

6939.  At  what  age  did  you  admit  the  boys  to  the  chemistry  class  ? 
—They  were  generally  about  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Younger  boys,  I 
think,  make  it  more  an  amusement  than  a  study. 

6940.  Perhaps  you  ■would  be  of  opinion  that  boys  before  the  age  of 
15  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  intellectual  advantages 
of  scientific  study  ?  — I  am.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  science,  properly  so  called,  can  be  advantageously  taught  to  young 
boys.  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good.  I  have  noticed  this  fact,  that 
although  boys  may  be  amused  and  interested  in  being  members  of  a 
choral  class,  or  in  learning  the  names  of  a  few  flowers,  yet  when  you 
come  to  the  real  grammar  of  the  subject,  and  attempt  to  teach  them 
the  science  of  music  or  of  botany,  they  recalcitrate  from  that  quite  as 
much  as  from  any  other  thing  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
which  is  really  a  hard  study ;  in  fact,  on  ne  s'instruit  pas  en  s'amusant. 

6941.  Did  you  give  any  insti'uction  in  the  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, such  as  dynamics,  heat,  light,  or  electricity  ? — Only  in  those 
subjects  to  which  mathematical  principles  could  be  more  particularly 
applied.  We  always  had,  however,  lectures  throughout  the  year  on 
those  and  other  subjects,  not  with  a  view  of  teaching  the  subjects,  for  I 
do  not  think  people  ever  learn  things  thoroughly  by  lectures  ;  lessons 
and  lectures  have  two  totally  difierent  objects.  We  found  that  the 
lectures  were  interesting,  as  giving  very  frequently  a  sort  of  stimulus  to 
the  mind,  and  probably  one  which  operated  in  after  years.  I  remember 
in  one  or  two  instances  being  told  that  lectures  which  boys  heard  at 
school,  although  they  did  not  at  the  time  induce  any  desire  to  work  or 
acquire  information  connected  with  them,  yet  afterwards  became  a 
stimulus  to  further  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  those  studies. 

6942.  Then  those  lectures  I  suspect  must  have  been  of  a  very 
judicious  character  ? — We  always  had  very  good  lecturers. 

6943.  You  say  that  your  numbers  were  generally  about  70  ? — That 
was  the  average  number. 

6944.  What  proportion  of  the  70  availed  themselves  of  the  scientific 
course  ? — ^Very  few  ;  not  more  than  7  or  8.  The  laboratory  did  not 
allow  of  more.    In  a  laboratory  for  boys  you  are  obliged  to  have 
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SO  many  places.      They  hare  their  own  apparatus  about  them.     We  J.  Payne,  Esq. 
accommodated  7  boys,  and  no  more  could  well  be  admitted.  '■ 

6945.  What   determined  the  selection? — I  think  I   said  that  the  1"** June  1865. 

parents  sometimes  expressly  requested  that  their  boys  should  learn      ' 

chemistry.    In  other  cases  I  recommended  it  myself;  for  instance,  where 

Greek  was  not  learnt,  and  where  they  did  not  wish  them  to  learn 
German.  I  then  said  some  subject  must  be  taken,  and  I  should  recom- 
mend chemistry. 

6946.  Assuming  that  all  the  boys  of  the  school  went  through  the 
system  of  the  school,  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
sil  have  the  advantage  of  the  science  course  ? — ^You  are  including  under 
the  term  "  science  course  "  more  than  chemistry  merely  ? 

6947.  Chemistry  or  any  branch  of  natural  philosophy  ;  any  subject, 

except  mathematics,  which  might  come  under  the  head  of  science  ? 

I  have  always  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  teach 
science  unless  it  were  taught  thoroughly.  Otherwise  you  leave  a 
number  of  very  crude  notions  in  the  mind  which  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  instruction  or  education  ;  and  therefore  I  have  never  myself 
desired  very  greatly  to  extend  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  what 
you  have  called  the  physical  course.  I  thought  it  was  better  to  confine 
ourselves  to  chemistry,  which  we  found  we  could  do  well. 

6948.  Assuming  that  you  confine  yourself  to  chemistry,  would  you 
consider  it  a  desirable  thing,  supposing  you  had  the  handling  of  your 
school  entirely  to  yourself,  that  all  should  avail  themselves  of  chemical 
instruction  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  time  could  be 
found  for  it. 

6949.  And  if  you  had  the  convenience  ? — If  I  had  the  convenience. 
I  found  veiy  great  advantage  from  it  ;  but  at  the  same  time  merely 
introducing  boys  into  it  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  I  could 
not  see  did  any  particular  good. 

6950.  The  same  remark  might  apply  perhaps  to  other  subjects  ? — 
Yes  ;  except  that  generally  boys  consider  that  it  is  their  fate  to  learn 
Latin,  therefore  they  do  not  resist  it  at  all,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
they  frequently  become  greatly  interested  in  it. 

6951.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  assume  that  your  experience  would 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  science  in  some  form  or  another  may 
prove  a  most  useful  subject  for  the  training  of  boys  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

6952.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  believe,  besides  attending  to  your  own 
school,  you  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  middle- 
class  education  generally  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
it  generally. 

6953.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  sort  of  educa- 
tion given  in  schools  of  a  much  lower  rank  than  yours,  that  were  much 
lower  as  to  terms,  and  consequently  directed  to  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  pupils  of  a  much  lower  rank  of  life  ? — I  have  had  some  oppor- 
tunities. 

6954.  What  should  you  say  generally  was  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  those  schools  ? — I  think  in  general  it  is  not  good. 
One  reason  is  that  very  many  schools  of  the  class  you  are  describing 
content  themselves  with  inferior  manuals  of  instruction ;  books  that 
are  banished  from  good  schools,  because  found  to  be  utterly  useless  and 
valueless,  are  still  employed  in  great  numbers  in  these  schools,  and 
frequently  merely  because  they  are  cheap. 

6955.  -But  are  masters  in  these  schools  generally  men  fit  for  the 
task,  or  have  they  betaken  themselves  to  it '  because  they  could  not 
make  their  way  in  other  walks  of  life  ? — ^I  should  think  it  would  be 
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J.  Payne,  Esq.  found  that  a  large  but  diminishing  per-centage  belong  to  the  latter 
description. 

14th  June  1865.  gggg  y^as  any  means  of  improving  this  state  of  things  occurred  to 
you  -which  you  think  would  be  practicable? — ^I  have  been  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  do  something  of  that  sort  in  concert  with  the  College 
of  Preceptors.  We  have  tried  to  reach  schoolmasters  of  this  class  by 
inducing  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
profession. 

6957.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  probable  that  you  would 
greatly  improve  these  schoolmasters  and  give  a  sufBcient  stimulus  to 
them  to  exertion,  unless  you  could  make  their  profession  tolerably 
remunerative  ? — ^I  think  that  would  be  a  great  help  towards  their 
improvement. 

6958.  How  would  you  set  about  doing  that? — ^I  do  not  know  exactly. 
I  think  one  way  of  making  it  more  remunerative  would  be  to  give  the 
schoolmaster  himself  an  improved  status. 

6959.  How  would  you  do  that  ? — ^It  has  been  proposed  to  do  that 
by  scholastic  registration. 

6960.  Are  you  favourable  to  that  principle  ? — ^I  am  favourable  to  it 
generally,  but  at  the  same  time  I  see  the  immense  difficulties  that  are 
in  the  way  of  it,  arising  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions of  teachers.    I  hardly  see  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

6961.  That  would  to  a  certain  extent  make  the  scholastic  profession 
a  close  profession  ? — ^It  would  make  it  in  some  respects  a  close  pro- 
fession, and  would  probably  in  the  end  be  the  means  of  introducing 
into  it  those  who  were  i-eally  well  qualified  for  it,  as  well  by  high 
attainment  as  by  an  earnest  interest  in  it  for  its  own  sake. 

6962.  Some  witnesses  who  have  taken  pretty  much  the  same  view 
as  you  do,  have  proposed  that  schoolmasters  should  be  put  in  some 
respects  on  the  same  footing  as  medical  men  are  now,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  recover  their  fees  in  a  court  of  law  unless 
registered? — ^I  should  object  to  any  compulsory  means'  of  that  kind. 
I  think  aU  that  is  done  should  be  of  a  permissive  not  a  compulsory 
character. 

6963.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Tou  would  trust  to  publicity  to  make  a  list 
of  that  sort  known  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  great 
effect. 

6964.  {Lord  Taunton.)  If  there  were  such  a  list,  would  it  not  be 
difficult  to  exclude  anyone  from  it  of  decent  character  unless  he  was 
scandalously  unfit  to  teach  ? — I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

6965.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  would  you  constitute  such  a  list ;  who 
would  have  authority  to  issue  it  ? — It  would  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  examining  or  revising  board,  who  should  have  the 
power  of  granting  some  certificate,  and  on  producing  that  certificate 
the  name  should  be  registered. 

6966-9.  Should  that  be  a  Government  board  ? — I  think  it  should 
not  be. 

6970.  Do  you  think  the  Universities  might  nominate  the  board  ? — 
Yes. 

697'!.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to 
its  being  done  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ? — ^I  think 
very  much  so. 

6972.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  And  the  same  body  might  give  the  certi- 
ficates ? — ^Yes.  Or  there  might  be  several  examining  boards,  and  one 
great  board  or  council,  to  ratify  and  register  the  certificates. 

6978.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  endowed  schools  ? — ^I  have  not. 
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6974.  As  to  the  mode  of  maintaining  discipline  in  your  school,  did  J-  Payne,  Esq, 
you  resort  to  corporal  punishment  ? — ^At  one  time  I  used  to  adopt         — — 
corporal  punishment  occasionally,  but  latterly  I  gave  it  up  entirely,  I'^th  June  1865. 
and  it  was  so  rarely  inflicted  before  that  it  was  considered  a  great  ~~~~ 
exception  in  the  school.     The  means  by  which  I  hoped  to  secure 
discipline,  and  by  which  I  did  secure  it  (because  I  had  a  very  orderly 

school),  was  almost  entirely  moral — personal  influence.  I  always 
made  it  my  business  as  soon  as  a  boy  came  into  the  school  to  study  his 
character,  to  see  what  his  strength  and  what  his  weakness  was,  and 
to  manage  him  almost  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  experience  thus 
gained.  I  found  in  the  end  that  I  did  very  much  more  by  a  word  or 
a  look  in  that  way  than  I  had  done  by  using  corporal  punishment. 

6975.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Were  you  able  to  dispense  with  corporal 
punishment  ? — ^Yes,  I  entirely  dispensed  with  it ;  but  if  any  father  or 
mother  wished  me  to  say  that  I  never  would  use  it,  I  always  declined 
to  give  such  a  pledge. 

6976.  Had  you  never  any  incorrigible  boys  ? — I  scarcely  ever  had  an 
incorrigible  boy.  I  never  but  once  had  a  boy  who  said  he  would  not  do 
a  thing  that  I  ordered.  That  case  wUl  perhaps  exemplify  what  I  mean. 
I  told  him  to  do  something,  and  he  said,  "  I  wiU  not."  "  Then,"  I 
said,  "  you  must  leave  the  school-room  if  you  please,  and  you  do  not 
"  enter  it  again  until  you  see  that  your  conduct  is  very  wrong." 
He  went  away,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  came  back  and  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  he  had  been  quite  in  the  wrong.  He  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  confession  publicly  in  the  school,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  afiair.     He  never  offended  in  the  same  way  again. 

6977.  Where  had  he  been  ? — Simply  into  the  playground. 

6978.  {Lord  Taunton.')  That  system  would  be  more  difiicult  to  carry 
into  effect  in  a  much  larger  school,  would  it  not  ? — ^It  might  be  ;  I  never 
myself  felt  any  fear  but  that  I  could  manage  100  boys  as  well  as  50. 

6979.  Do  you  think  that  the  internal  discipline  of  the  school  was 
good  ? — I  think  so.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  of  course  to  get  good 
masters,  and  to  make  them  respected  by  the  boys. 

6980.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  is  the  rate  of  payment  you 
gave  your  masters  ? — 150/.,  110/.,  90/.,  and  80/.,  exclusive  of  board  and 
lodging. 

6981.  How  many  boys  slept  in  a  room  ? — The  greatest  number  was 
eight,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  young  boys,  who  had  a  dormitory 
to  themselves  containing  eleven,  with  a  nurse  sleeping  close  at  hand. 

6982.  What  was  your  smallest  number  ? — One.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  separate  rooms. 

6983.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  had  some  rooms  of  eight  boys  and  some 
of  one  ;  had  you  any  of  two  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  several  of  two  ;  I  fre- 
quently put  two  brothers  into  a  room. 

6984.  But  would  you  put  two  who  were  not  brothers  ? — Yes,  I  put 
two  that  were  not  brothers  also. 

6985.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
discipline  of  the  smaller  and  worse  managed  class  of  private  schools  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

6986.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  there  were  considerable  abuses,  both 
in  the  conduct  of  the  masters  to  the  boys  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  boys 
amongst  themselves  ? — It  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  I  think  that  boys  are 
almost  naturally  disposed  to  persecute  those  who  offer  the  opportunity,  and 
it  was  one  of  my  first  objects  when  a  boy  came  to  the  school  to  watch 
over  him  for  the  first  week  personally  and  also  by  means  of  the  masters, 
and  see  whether  he  was  interfered  with  in  that  way. 
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J.  Payne,  Esq.      6987.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Was  there  any  discipline  in  the  play- 

ground  ? — We  always  had  one  of  the  masters  there. 

14th  June  1865.      6988.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Within  hearing  of  the  boys  ?— Yes. 

6989.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  What  principle  did  you  foUow  in  the  selection 
of  your  masters  ;  did  you  require  them  to  be  graduates  of  a  University, 
or  did  you  select  them  from  a  knowledge  on  your  part  of  their  possessing 
peculiar  aptitude  for  teaching  ? — Bather  the  latter.  I  did  not  find 
any  advantage,  generally  speaking,  in  having  graduates,  provided  that  I 
made  myself  aware  of  what  the  real  qualifications  of  the  other  class 
were. 

6990.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  expel  a  boy  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  expel  one  or  two  boys. 

6991.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  system  of  non-corporal  punishment  could 
hardly  be  made  absolutely  applicable  to  a  school  in  which  you  excluded 
the  privilege  of  expulsion  ? — I  think  the  privilege,  or  right  as  I  would 
rather  call  it,  of  expulsion  should  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  master. 
I  remember  once  that  a  boy  was  brought  to  me  from  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  London.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  at  that  school,  and  I 
said  to  the  father,  "  I  have  almost  resolved  never  to  receive  a  boy  from 
"  a  public  school  unless  he  brings  with  him  a  certificate  of  good 
"  character,"  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  in  that  case  have  such 
a  certificate  ?  He  said  no,  he  did  not  think  he  could.  Then  I  said  1 
should  take  him  merely  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  send  him  back  if  I  saw  occasion  to  do  so.  Within  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  found  that  he  was  using  such  language  in  the 
playground  as  had  never  been  previously  known  amongst  the  boys  at 
all,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  sent  him  back  directly. 

6992.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Without  any  remonstrance  of  the  parent  ? — 
The  parent  remonstrated  with  me  for  doing  so.  He  said  the  reason  I 
was  so  strict  about  it  was  the  very  reason  he  wished  his  son  to  be  with 
me.  I  said  that  might  be  very  good  for  his  view  of  the  case,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  not  to  subject  20  or  30  boys  to  certain  injury  for  the 
contingent  benefit  of  his  son. 

6993.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Looking  to  the  education  of  that  portion  of  the 
middle  class,  which  is  immediately  above  that  class,  which  would  avail 
itself  of  the  National  and  British  schools,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  getting  good  education  by  reason  of  their  unwillingness  to 
pay  fees  to  a  really  competent  man,  who  would  be  willing  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  very  many  parents  of 
that  class  just  get  the  cheapest  teachers  without  much  regard  to 
qualification. 

6994.  So  that,  in  fact,  looking  at  the  class  of  schoolmasters  as  a  whole, 
embracing  all  that  are  engaged  in  teaching,  you  could  hardly  hope  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession  unless  you  could  get  the  public  to 
recognize  their  claims  more  liberally  ? — 1  think  not. 

6995.  It  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  capital  on  the  part  of  any 
schoolmaster  to  open  a  school  ? — Yes. 

6996.  And  unless  a  schoolmaster  were  properly  remunerated,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  get  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  capital  he  had  expended, 
the  probability  is  that  he  would  have  carried  that  capital  ofi"  in  some 
other  direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  aU. 

6997.  Have  you  at  all  thought  how  that  might  be  overcome,  by 
meeting  the  reluctance  of  that  section  of  the  middle  class  to  give  suitable 
remuneration  halfway  or  in  part  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  how  Qiat  difficuty 
could  be  met.  I  think  the  parents  would  give  higher  remuneration  if 
they  felt  that  the  standard  of  remuneration  was  altogether  raised,  and 
that  they  must  submit  to  that  rise. 
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6998.  Should  you  think  it  arises  more  from  their  having  got  into  a  ./,  Payne,  Esq. 

bad  liabit  ? — I  think  so.     I  think  it  arises  verj  frequently  from  masters         

accepting  almost  anything  that  is  given  them,  making  different  arrange-  I4tli  June  1865 
ments  with  different  parents,  and  altogether  treating,  what  I  think  should      ' 

be  a  high  profession,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trade. 

6999.  What  would  in  your  opinion  be  the  effect  of  this  course,  of 
providing  in  certain  cases  a  school-house  and  a  residence  for  the  master, 
and  then  appointing  a  suitable  master  to  teach,  leaving  him  to  get  his 
income  from  the  instruction.  Do  you  think  that  would  tempt  a  better 
class  of  men  to  take  upon  themselves  the  instruction  of  the  lower  section 
of  the  middle  classes,  seeing  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  rent  of  a 
residence  and  the  rent  of  a  school-house  ? — I  think  it  would  all  then 
depend,  as  it  does  in  other  cases,  upon  the  quality  of  the  master.  I  think 
that  a  man  who  has  the  right  qualifications  need  not  ask  for  any  help. 
He  need  not  have  any  patronage  but  what  he  can  give  himself  by  making 
his  works  praise  him,  and  if  he  were  a  person  who  got  into  this  position 
in  order  to  save  himself  the  exercise  of  ordinary  judgment  and  care, 
and  from  the  lack  of  ambition,  I  think  he  would  not  be  better  off,  nor 
would  the  general  community  be  better  off  by  the  arrangement  you 
suggest. 

7000.  I  have  in  my  mind  that  section  who  might  not  be  willing  to 
give  sufficient  money  in  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thoroughly 
qualified  schoolmaster.  Supposing  that  you  provided  for  a  thoroughly 
qualified  schoolinaster  a  residence  and  a  school-house,  might  not  that  be 
an  arrangement  which  would  secure  a  better  education  than  is  now 
given  ? — Do  you  mean  give  it  by  Government  supply  ? 

7001.  By  any  kind  of  provision,  whether  by  Government,  existing 
endowments,  or  by  contributions  among  the  wealthy  of  the  district  ? 
— 1  should  think  that  iu  some  cases  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  that 
on  the  whole,  the  system  would  not  work  well. 

7002-5.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Did  the  boys  in  your  school  take 
much  interest  in  sports,  cricket  and  those  things  ? — Yes,  they  were 
capital  cricketers.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  boys  who  w^ork  well 
also  play  well,  though  the  converse  is  by  no  means  necessarily  true. 

7006.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  about  the 
feeling  of  the  class  of  private  schoolmasters  as  to  any  grievances  they 
feel  about  their  position  in  the  country  ? — I  think  private  schoolmasters 
have  always  felt  it  singular  as  regards  the  conduct  of  theGovernment,  that 
positions  in  which  they  would  be  particularly  qualified  to  give  aid  have 
never  been  offered  to  them.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  inspectors  of 
schools,  there  are  hundreds  of  schoolmasters  who  must  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  schools  are,  and  what  teaching  is,  than  those  who 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  education  before  their  appointment, 
and  who  have  everything  of  that  kind  to  learn.  Private  schoolmasters 
have  never  been  called  on  to  take  part  in  enquiries  into  education, 
whereas  if  there  were  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  railways,  engineering, 
or  fortifications,  persons  acquainted  with  railways,  engineering,  and 
fortifications  would  be  asked  to  take  part  in  it. 

7007-8.  Head  masters  of  public  schools  have  been  put  upon  Commis- 
sions to  inquire  into  education  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Temple  in 
the  present  instance  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
which  an  inspector  of  ordinary  schools  has  been  chosen  from  among 
the  class  of  schoolmasters,  although  one  would  think  from  a,  prima  facie 
view  of  the  subject  they  were  the  persons  who  knew  most  about  what  a 
school  should  be  ;  whether  it  was  well  taught,  and  whether  the  results 
were  good, 

11643.  U  u 
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J.  Payne,  Esq.      7009.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  College  of^Preceptors  ? — Very 

' well.     I  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  council. 

"      7010.  Does  that  body  consider  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  recognized 

on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  country  ? — Many  of  them  expected 
that  an  application  would  have  been  made  to  the  College,  as  repre- 
senting so  many  schoolmasters,  to  help  in  furnishing  the  information 
which  any  commission  was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

7011.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  considerable  evidence  from 
members  of  that  body  ? — Yes,  as  individual  members. 

7012.  {Lord  Taunton.")  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you 
are  desirous  of  making  any  statement  to  the  Commission  ? — ^I  think 
not. 

tmBart^P.       '^^®  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  called  in  and 
examined. 

7013.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  have  directed  your  attention 
a  good  deal  to  the  subject  upon  which  this  Commission  is  appointed, 
the  education  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  have  for  some  years  directed 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  education  generally,  but 
perhaps  not  so  much  to  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  as  to  that 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

7014.  With  regard  to  that  division  of  the  middle  classes  which  comes 
immediately  above  the  National  schools,  are  you  able  to  state  any  views 
you  entertain  of  means  which  might  be  adopted  to  make  education 
more  accessible  to  that  portion  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  if  our  general  system  of  education  for  the  working 
classes  were  what  it  in  my  mind  ought  to  be,  if  we  had  a  really 
good  national  system,  and  good  schools  spread  in  a  sufficient  number 
over  the  country,  what  I  may  speak  of  as  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
middle  class,  namely,  the  farmers  to  a  great  extent  certainly,  and  the 
lower  class  of  shopkeepers,  might  well  be  provided  at  least  with 
elementary  education  by  sending  their  children  to  the  National  schools. 

7015.  Would  you  go  upon  the  principle  of  requiring  a  higher  money 
pa3rment  from  the  children  of  parents  of  that  class  than  you  would 
from  the  children  of  parents  of  the  labouring  class  ? — ^Tes  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  right  to  call  upon  the  parents  of  the  middle 
classes  sending  their  children  to  a  National  school  for  a  higher  rate  of 
payment  than  you  would  require  from  the  labourer.  I  think  myself 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  recently  exercised  a 
wise  and  proper  discretion  in  refusing  to  make  an  allowance  for  the 
children  of  those  classes  who  may  fairly  be  expected  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children.  With  regard  to  that  idea  of  calling 
upon  the  middle  classes  to  pay  a  higher  fee  at  a  National  school  than  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  pay  at  the  same  school,  in  a  case  in 
which  I  am  myself  interested  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  a  school 
that  I  have  joined  in  providing  there  as  a  district  school  for  several 
parishes,  I  have  put  that  system  into  practice,  and  I  think  I  may  say, 
into  successful  practice.  It  is  called  CutnaU  Green  School.  I  will 
describe  the  case  generally.  It  is  a  case  where  there  existed  a  wretched 
little  endowment  to  provide  gratuitous  education  for  30  children  from 
each  of  two  small  parishes.  I  am  myself  largely  interested,  being 
the  proprietor  of  the  whole  of  an  adjoining  parish,  stiU  too  small  for  "a 
good  school  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  and  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  Foster,  the  member  for  South  Staffi)rdshire,  is  largely 
interested  in  a  fourth  parish.    I  proposed  to  Mr.  Foster  that  we  should 
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avail  ourselves  of  this  little  endowment  to  endeavour  to  establisli  a  SlrJ.Paking- 
really  good  school  for  these  four  contiguous  parishes,  each  of  which  ton, Bart.,M.P. 

was  too  small  to  attempt  to  establish  satisfactory  schools  for  them-       .  ' 

selves.  Mr.  Foster  joined  me  in  that  proposal.  At  our  own  expense  '^  ^^  ^^^^' 
we  erected  a  new  school  house.  We  applied  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  aid  us  in  the  undertaking,  which  they  did,  and  we  have  now 
in  that  way  established  a  very  successful  district  school,  which  is  in 
full  operation,  for  these  four  parishes.  It  is  in  that  school  that  the 
system  referred  to  has  been  adopted.  The  system  is  this  :  We  call 
upon  those  who  are  the  occupiers  of  more  than  20  acres  of  land  to  pay 
lOf .  per  quarter  per  child  ;  we  call  upon  small  tradesmen  and  occupiers 
of  less  than  20  acres  of  land  to  pay  5s.  per  quarter,  and  we  call 
upon  the  labouring  children  to  pay  threepence  per  week.  We  have 
found  no  objection  to  this  plan,  and  the  practical  result  at  this  moment 
is  that,  with  an  attendance  of  somewhere  between  70  and  80  children 
at  the  school,  we  find  there  are  three  children  in  the  school  at  this  time 
at  the  higher  rate  of  10s.  per  quarter  and  12  children  at  the  second  rate 
of  5s.  per  quarter.  That  is  the  only  case  which  has  come  within  my 
knowledge  as  yet  of  a  system  founded  on  variation  of  payments  ;  but 
I  am  at  present  acting  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  which  I  moved,  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  directed 
my  examinations  in  several  instances  to  this  subject,  and  I  have 
had  recent  evidence  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  York,  Oxford, 
and  some  others  where  this  principle  has  been  acted  upon,  but  not 
systematically.  It  appears,  in  the  cases  as  to  which  I  have  had 
evidence,  never  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  actual  system  like  that 
which  I  have  described  in  this  school,  but  to  be  acted  upon  arbi- 
trarily, that  farmers'  children  and  tradesmen's  children  have  come 
to  the  schools  where  the  schools  were  good  enough,  and  the  managers 
of  the  schools  have  in  their  own  discretion  imposed  a  higher  fee, 
sometimes  fourpence  a  week  and  sometimes  more. 

7016.  There  is  not  that  graduated  scale  ? — ^No.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mission may  be  glad  to  hear  of  another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result,  which  was  stated  only  yesterday  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  I  have  referred,  by  a  very  able  and  in- 
telligent witness,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Chalfont, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  evidence 
Mr.  Lloyd  gave  us  as  bearing  upon  this  particular  question,  and 
there  the  plan  adopted  has  tended  to  the  same  end.  I*  _  is  there 
brought  to  a  system,  but  the  system  is  that  instead  of  dividing  the 
children  coming  to  the  school  by  social  position  they  are  divided  by  the 
attainments  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  ;  in  this  way,  instead  of 
there  being  three  classes  of  children  there  are  three  classes  of  education, 
and  the  lowest  class  pay  one  penny  a  week,  a  very  low  fee  for  the 
labouring  classes,  merely  for  the  oj-dinary  elementary  education  of  a 
National  school.  The  second  class  is  a  higher  scale  of  instruction, 
they  pay  fourpence  a  week ;  and  then  there  is  a  third  class,  higher 
still,  in  which  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd  said  they  introduced  Latin,  if  desired, 
in  which  sixpence  a  week  is  paid.  Here  you  have  the  same  end  attained 
by  different  means.  Instead  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  social 
classes  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  systems  of  instruction.  Of 
course  it  would  be  for  the  Commission  to  consider  which  of  those  two 
modes  is  the  best ;  perhaps  the  one  would  be  more  applicablein  one 
district  and  the  other  more  applicable  in  another  district.  The  in- 
ference I  draw  with  very  great  satisfaction  from  all  these  cases  is, 
that  the  very  common  idea  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  an  objection  on  the  ground  of  pride  to  have  their  children 
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Sir  J.  Puking-  mixing,   even  for  elementary  education,  with  the  labouring  classes 

ton,  Bart.,  M.P.  is  erroneous. 

14th  T      iRfiii       7017.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The   number  of  three  in  your   school   is 

"°° '  ■  rather  small  ?  There  must  be  more  farmers'  children  than  that  ? — The 

number  is  not  three,  it  is  15. 

7018.  I  mean  of  the  larger  farmers  ? — Of  those  above  20  acres 
there  are  only  three,  of  those  under  20  acres  there  are  12.  The 
average  number  of  the  school  is,  I  think,  rather  above  80;  the 
attendance  does  not  range  much  above  60,  so  you  have  one-fourth 
paying  higher  fees. 

7019.  But  in  those  four  parishes  there  are  probably  very  many  more 
than  three  farmers  farming  above  20  acres  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not 
myself  suppose  that  you  •would  have  what  we  should  call  the  large 
farmers  sending  their  children  to  the  National  schools.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  custom  in  England  now  to  divide  estates  into  large 
fai-ms,  and  where  you  have  a  farmer  occupying  several  hundred  acres 
and  paying  several  hundred  pounds  a  year,  I  think  the  probability  is 
that  he  would  desire  a  higher  class  of  school  for  his  children  than  he 
would  find  in  the  National  school.  But  there  again  you  come  to  the 
question  of  what  the  National  school  is  to  be,  and  I  think  it  will  mainly 
depend  on  what  the  National  school  is,  how  high  in  the  scale  of  that 
class  of  society  you  would  find  people  wUling  to  send  their  children. 

7020.  Whatever  the  description  of  the  school  is  there  will  be 
the  children  of  the  labourers  ;  and  the  question  is,  not  with  regard 
to  farmers  of  under  20  acres,  nor  to  farmers  of  several  hundred 
acres,  but  with  regard  to  fanners  of  50,  80,  100,  or  150  acres, 
whether  they  will  be  always  found  to  send  their  children  ?  —  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind,  except 
as  guided  by  experience,  and  my  belief  is,  and  I  think  the  facts  I 
have  mentioned  to  the  Commission  justify  and  support  me  in  that 
belief,  that,  speaking  generally,  if  you  improve  these  schools  and 
make   them   good    enough  for  the  purpose  you   will    not    find  that 

•  any  false  feeling  of  pride  will  deter  the  smaller  class  of  farmers, 
at  all  events,  from  sending  their  children  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
these  schools  ;  but  there  again  I  think  I  should  qualify  my  answer 
to  this  extent,  that  I  think  the  willingness  to  send  their  children  would 
apply  very  much  more  to  the  boys  than  to  the  girls.  They  will  send 
their  boys,  they  do  not  mind  their  mixing  ;  but  there  would  be  a 
hesitation  about  sending  their  girls. 

7021.  Could  you  state  what  extent  of  land  the  parents  of  those  three 
boys  have  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

7022.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  system  that  you  have  mentioned 
is  carried  on  at  Leeds,  where  the  boys  pay  twopence,  foui-pence,  and 
sixpence  ? — ^Yes. 

7023.  (Lord  Taunton.)  From  your  experience  are  you  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  boys  of  different  classes  mixing  on 
the  same  benches  in  the  same  school  ? — I  really  can  hardly  say  that  I 
have  any  experience  of  my  own  to  justify  me  in  expressing  an  opinion, 
but  speaking  on  general  grounds  I  certainly  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all.  I  am  fortified  in  that  opinion,  as  this 
Commission  must  be  aware,  by  long  standing  experience  in  Scotland. 

7024.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  engraft  on  the  National 
schools,  which  are  schools  merely  for  elementary  learning,  classes  where 
higher  branches  of  instruction  were  given,  which  would  naturally  sepa- 
rate the  boys  whose  parents  could  afford  to  keep  them  longer  at  the 
school  from  those  who  could  not,  they  all  having  undergone  the  same 
elementary 'instruction  in  the  lower  class  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
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Commission  may  think  me  at  liberty  to  give  what  is  certainly  second-  Sir  J.  PaXing- 
hand  evidence,  but  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  ton,Bart.,M.P, 
Commons  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Chalfont,  hears  ex-         — " 
actly  on  that  point.     He  said  that  in  that  school  at  Chalfont  the  children  l^"i  J^^ne  1865. 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  children  of  all  classes  sat  together  on 
the  same  benches  and  learned  the  same  things  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  when  you  come  to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction  there  is 
a  curtain  across  the  schoolroom,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  curtain 
(which  is  not  drawn  so  as  to  make  any  invidious  distinction,  but  merely 
as  separating  one  part  of  the  room  from  the  other)  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  are  carried  on.     That,  I  think,  very  much  meets  your 
Lordship's  question.    Mr.  Lloyd  mentioned  another  fact,  which  perhaps 
the  Commission  might  like  to  hear.     He  said  that  among  his  parish- 
ioners now  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  were  many  years 
ago  educated  at  that  school.     The  school  has  an  endowment.     It  is  a 
large  parish  with  a  population  of  1,200.     The  school  then  fell  into  bad 
repute,  it  was  neglected  and  became  a  bad  school,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  better  classes  ceased.     They  have  now  got  a  certificated  master 
under  the  Privy  Council,  the  school  is  again  restored  to  a  satisfactory 
state,  and  the  attendance  of  those  classes  is  resumed. 

7025. 1  observe  that  in  the  case  of  the  school  at  Chalfont  which  you  have 
just  mentioned,  and  also  in  that  of  your  own  school  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood, a  small  endowment,  which  was  of  no  service,  has  been  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  effectual  and  more  generally 
useful  the  local  school.  Do  you  think  that  that  principle  might  be 
carried  out  more  generally  where  there  are  small  endowments  that  are 
now  comparatively  of  little  use,  by  working  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
National  schools  and  rendering  them  more  available  for  the  middle 
classes  by  means  of  those  endowments  ? — I  ha%'e  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  that  point.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  Education  de- 
partment had  larger  powers  than  they  possess,  and  were  competent  to 
deal  with  that  question,  there  are  all  over  England  a  great  number  of 
small  endowments  which  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  certainly  useless, 
and  in  many  cases  positively  mischievous,  acting  as  impediments  to 
education,  which  might  be  rendered  most  important  auxiliaries  to  edu- 
cation. In  this  case  this  very  endowment  was  positively  mischievous, 
because  it  impeded  the  establishment  of  anything  like  a  good  school  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  professed  to  give  gratuitous  education  to  the 
children  of  these  parishes  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  mention  that  being 
desirous  to  know  what  this  school  was  doing,  I  rode  up  one  day,  some 
years  ago.  I  found  a  few  dirty  boys  round  the  door,  and  I  said 
"  where  is  the  schoolmaster  ?"  A  boy  said  "  there  he  is."  There 
was  a  man  walking  down  the  turnpike  road  in  attendance  upon  a  cart ; 
he  was  following  his  cart,  his  main  business  being  to  make  what  living 
he  could  out  of  the  few  acres  of  land  which  constituted  this  endowment, 
while  the  boys  were  playing  about  in  the  dirt  at  the  door.  That  was 
my  first  acquaintance  with  that  school.  I  believe  that  that  may  be 
taken,  as  a  type  of  the  present  condition  of  an  immense  number  of  these 
endowments,  all  of  which  I  will  venture  to  say  by  judicious  manage- 
ment might  be  rendered  most  useful  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

7026.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  that  set  to  rights  through 
the  means  of  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Not  the  least.  The  Chaiity 
Commission  has  met  us  very  fairly  about  it,  and  given  us  every  reason- 
able assistance. 

7027.  (Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Could  you  tell  us  generally  the  plan  of 
study  pursued  at  Cutnall  Green  ?— We  have  a  very  good  trained  and 
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Sir  J.  Faking-  certificated  schoolmaster,  and  the  plan  of  study  is  entirely  elementary 
tfn,Bart.,Jlf.P.  education  on  the  same  plan  as  a  good  National  school. 
,    ,  Z'''^  7028.  It  is  not  like  the  old  grammar  schools  ;  you  do  not  teach 

X4thJunel865.  ^atin  ?— No. 

7029.  Any  physical  science  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  another  case  which  Lord  Lyttelton  is  well  acquainted  with, 
namely,  the  school  of  Mr.  Lee,  St.  Peter's,  Droitwich.  At  that  school 
also  the  same  principle  was  adopted,  but  not  reduced  to  a  system,  of 
making  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  classes  pay  higher  fees,  but 
there  it  was  found  that  the  boys  did  come  and  would  come,  and  the 
girls  did  not  and  would  not. 

7030.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  detailed  plan  of  dealing  with 
these  endowments'? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  further  than  you  may 
infer  from  the  statement  I  have  made  as  to  this  particular  case  in  which 
I  have  been  myself  interested.  I  regard  that  case  as  a  valuable 
case,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  small 
endowments,  but  also  as  illustrating  how  beneficial,  wherever  possible, 
may  be  the  combination  of  small  parishes  for  one  district  school,  in 
which  I  have  much  more  faith  myself  than  in  any  other  plan.  It  is  of 
course  a  question  of  distance,  but  wherever  you  can  combine  two  or 
more  parishes  into  one  district,  so  as  not  to  impose  upon  the  children 
the  necessity  of  coming  too  great  a  distance  to  the  school,  in  my 
humble  opinion  that  is  a  far  better  and  more  practical  arrangement 
than  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  Coutts,  not  for  a  central 
school,  but  for  a  central  master.  Then  again,  in  order  to  carry  that 
out,  you  want  power. 

7031.  (Lord  Taunton.)  It  has  been  stated  by  one  witness  that 
this  sort  of  combined  action  of  adjoining  parishes  was  apt  to  create 
difficulty  in  the  form  of  an  indisposition  of  the  different  clergymen  of 
these  parishes  to  act  cordially  together  ?  —  No  doubt  that  is  one 
cause  of  difficulty,  and  whenever  I  have  asked  questions  on  that  point, 
which  I  have  frequently  done,  of  the  witnesses.who  have  been  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  referred  to,  that 
has  always  been  the  answer.  I  think  again  that  the  real  answer  to 
that  difficulty  is,  that  it  depends  upon  what  power  exists  for  starting 
these  things.  How  is  this  done  in  my  case  ?  It  is  done  because  I 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  reside  there.  I  asked  the  people  to 
agree,  and  they  did  agree ;  but  you  will  find  throughout  England 
generally  where  these  cases  are  most  desirable,  there  is  no  person  to 
take  the  initiative,  no  person  to  start  it.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  if  there  were  local  educational  bodies  acting  in  concert  with  the 
central  department,  who  were  responsible  for  looking  after  these  cases, 
and  certain  powers  given  to  them,  the  idea  of  finding  difficulty  with 
the  clergy  would  very  soon  vanish. 

7032.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Charity  Commission- 
ers could  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  ? — I  presume  under  the 
existing  law  that  their  assistance  would  be  essential  in  carrying  out  the 
arrangement,  but  I  should  not  look  to  them  as  the  body  to  originate 
proceedings. 

7033.  You  think  that  the  origination  should  be  with  some  local 
board  ? — I  think  so. 

7034.  {Lord  Taunton.)  As  a  means  of  providing  sufficient  education 
for  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers  of  moderate  holdings,  should  you  prefer 
a  system  that  brought  the  education  to  their  doors,  so  as  to  have  their 
sons  day  scholars,  or  a  system  which  acted  in  counties  or  some  other 
considerable  districts,  and  which  provided  county  schools  to  which 
their  sons  at  a  reasonable  expense  could  be  sent  as  boarders,  or  do  you 
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think  it  would  be  well  to  endeavour  to  work  upon  both  systems  ? Sir  J.  Pakmy- 

I  should  think  that  the  two  systems  ought  to  be  co-existent.    Certainly  '<""> -Sart.,  it/./". 

for  the  younger  children,  and  for  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction.  ,..i,-j^ ,„., 

I  should  prefer  their  going  to  the  local  school,  and  I  think  with  regard  *  ^^ 
to  the  smaller  farmers  and  smaller  tradesmen  local  schools  might  be 
found  sufficient.  With  regard  to  persons  of  higher  position  and  larger 
means  they  would  not  be  sufficient.  I  think  such  a  school  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  second  part  of  your  question  might  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  the  subsequent  stages  of  education  of  the  higher  class  of 
farmers. 

7035.  I  presume  then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  attempt 
to  carry  education  in  these  mere  local  schools  beyond  a  certain  point  ? 
— TSo,  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

7036.  You  think  if  they  wanted  that  they  had  better  go  to  the 
gi-eater  school  afterwards  ? — Yes.  There  are  grammar  and  endowed 
schools  in  most  counties,  which  I  think  in  many  cases  are  good,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  are  not  good  may  be  made  so,  and  they  would 
be  the  natural  resort  of  the  higher  class  of  farmers  for  their  children 
when  more  advanced  in  age. 

7037.  Do  you  approve  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish good  county  schools  in  Suffolk  and  in  other  counties  ? — There 
is  no  such  school  in  the  part  of  England  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  I  am  hardly  sufficiently  conversant  with  what  has  taken  place  to 
give  an  opinion. 

7038.  Are  you  within  reach  of  good  endowed  or  other  schools  for 
the  middle  classes  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  two  very  excellent  schools,  of 
one  of  which  I  am  a  trustee  j  Hartlebury  school  is  a  school  where  the 
higher  class  of  farmers  might  find  a  very  good  education  for  their 
children. 

7039.  At  what  cost  ? — The  local  farmers  might  have  it  at  a  very 
small  cost  indeed. 

7040.  But  for  boarders  ? — I  really  forget.  That  is  the  affair  of  the 
head  master;  he  takes  boarders  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

7041.  (^Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  other  school  you  referred  to  ?— 
The  other  school  is  at  Bromsgrove.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  school 
originally. 

7042.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  any  school  of  that  kind 
would  be  really  available  extensively  for  the  class  I  have  spoken  of  unless 
the  education  could  be  given  for  about  from  25/.  to  35Z.  a  year,  including 
board  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  some  way  or  other 
schools  should  be  established  especially  in  the  country  districts  for  the 
children  of  the  classes  to  which  I  have  been  referring  at  somewhere 
about  that  rate.  I  believe  it  is  most  pressingly  wanted,  and  at  this 
moment  the  general  position  of  those  classes  is  that  they  have  to  pay 
a  very  high  price  for  a  very  bad  article. 

7043.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  several  endowed  schools  near 
you.  Have  you  been  led  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  general  character 
of  the  education  given  in  the  endowed  schools  of  the  country  ? — As  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  endowed  parochial  schools  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood they  are  all  bad,  even  those  which,  if  I  may  so  say,  stand  at 
the  head  of  them.  They  are  bad,  and  one  cause  of  their  being  bad 
is  that  they  are  hampered  and  embarrassed  by  want  of  power  to 
dismiss  an  inefficient  master. 

7044.  You  have  spoken  of  the  parochial  endowments,  with  regard  to 
the  more  considerable  endowed  schools,  do  you  believe  that  they  are 
generally  doing  the  work  as  well  and  as  extensively  as  might  be  ex- 
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Sir  J.  Faking-  pected  of  them  ? — ^I  presume  your  question  refers  to  what  are  corn- 
ton,  i?ort.,Jlf  .P.  monly  called  grammar  schools  ?     - 

~  7045.  Yes  ? — ^I  am  not  sufSciently  acquainted  with  them  beyond  tho 

14th  June  1865.  ^g^ggg  j  j^ave  mentioned.  In  one  of  those  cases,  that  of  Hartlebury#  the 
school  had  completely  fallen  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  uselessness.  The 
reformation  of  it  was  undertaken,  new  trustees  were  appointed,  the 
whole  thing  revived,  and  it  is  now  going  on  very  well,  and  is  a  very 
useful  school. 

7046.  I  presume  in  the  whole  of  these  schools,  whether  parochial  or 
general,  everything  depends  on  the  good  selection  of  the  master  ? — 'No 
doubt. 

7047.  At  present  I  believe  the  master  of  a  grammar  school  is  con- 
sidered to  have  a  freehold  in  his  office  ? — Yes,  and  in  those  endowed 
schools  too.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  been  telling  yon  about,  the 
man  died  at  the  most  convenient  moment  and  we  were  relieved  of  the 
difficulty. 

7048.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  essential  if  these  schools  are  to  be 
really  improved  that  there  should  be  the  power  of  dismissal  given  on 
proved  incompetence  ? — I  think  it  is  most  important.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  these  schools. 

7049.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  grammar  schools  and 
endowed  schools  generally  with  reference  to  any  improvement  in  the 
system  which  you  think  can  be  suggested,  such  as  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  regard  to  them  or  in  any  other 
way  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  suggestion  to  offer  except  this  : 
Take  as  an  illustration  the  case  I  have  mentioned  of  Hartlebury,  a  large 
and  wealthy  parish,  where  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  resides :  I  think 
where  the  endowment  is  considerable  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a 
good  school  for  the  labouring  classes  should  be  provided  out  of  that 
endowment  if  it  is  sufficient.  I  think  an  'endowment  of  that  sort, 
where  it  is  a  liberal  one,  should  cover  the  educational  requirements  of 
all  classes  in  the  locality  so  far  as  possible. 

7050.  Do  you  think  the  course  of  sudies  now  pursued  in  these 
grammar  schools  might  he  varied  and  made  more  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  times  than  they  are  now  in  some  instances  ? — 
I  suppose  the  actual  state  of  instruction  in  those  schools  varies  very 
much  with  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  how  far  it  has  been 
recently  revised  and  reformed,  but  I  apprehend  that  in  those  cases 
where  an  old  grammar  school  has  been  revived  the  system  of  in- 
struction is  satisfactoiy ;  in  the  other  cases  the  whole  thing  wants 
reformation. 

7051.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equitable  to  consider  grammar  and 
endowed  schools  as  the  recipients  of  public  money  so  far  as  to 
subject  them  to  a  system  of  inspection  in  the  same  manner  as  schools 
supported  or  assisted  by  public  grants  ? — I  do.  I  see  no  hardship  in 
inspection  ;  on  the  contrary  I  think  it  is  a  ver)'  useful  stimulus,  and 
haa  been  found  very  advantageous.  "Whether  or  not  the  present 
system  of  inspection  is  what  it  ought  to  be  is  another  question,  but 
speaking  of  inspection  in  the  abstract  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  most 
useful  stimulus  to  keep  these  schools  in  good  order,  and  speaking  as  a 
trustee  of  two  of  these  schools,  the  one  a  grammar  school  and  the 
other  an  endowed  school,  I  certainly  would  urge  rather  than  check  the 
adoption  of  inspection. 

7052.  You  think  that  their  case  might  be  so  far  separated  from  the 
mere  proprietary  or  tho  strictly  speaking  private  school  as  to  require 
in  their  case  that  they  should  submit  to  inspection  ? — I  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  so.     The  object  of  such  inspection  would  simply  be 
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this  :  to  have  some  security  that  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation  Sir  J.  PaMng- 
were  carried  out.     I  do  not  see  -o'hy  that  should  not  be  done.    It  ton,  Bart., M.P. 

would  be  for  the  public  benefit  that  it  should  be  done.  ' 

1053.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Does  it  seem  (o  you  that  it  would  be  too  i**^^^^^- 
strong  a  measure,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  in  every  large 
district  of  the  country  of  large  middle  schools,  for  the  children  of 
farmers,  the  children  of  tradesmen,  and  so  on,  to  tax  the  smaller  en- 
dowments throughout  that  district  with  a  view,  by  the  establishment 
of  exhibitions  and  otherwise,  to  maintain  the  great  school  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  ? — ^The  proposal  is  an  entirely  new  one  to  me.  I  never 
heard  of  it  before.  I  should  hardly  like  to  give  a  distinct  opinion  upon 
it  without  further  reflection.  My  first  impression  is,  that  it  would  be 
considered  unfair  upon  the  smaller  endowments. 

7054.  The  idea  would  be  to  reserve  some  connexion  between  each  of 
the  smaller  schools  and  the  large  school,  so  that  the  better  boys  from 
each  of  the  small  schools  might  be  passed  on  as  exhibitioners  to  the 
large  school  ? — Without  seeing  such  a  plan  clearly  drawn  out  I  should 
hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  upon  it. 

7055.  (Lord  Taunton.')  It  has  been  stated  to  us  on  the  part  of  some 
schoolmasters  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  system  of  certi- 
ficates and  registration  of  schoolmasters,  either  of  a  voluntary  or  of  an 
obligatory  description  ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  that  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  a  point  I  have  considered.  I  think  the  registration 
of  schoolmasters  might  be  desirable. 

7056.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

7057.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Some  witnesses  have  proposed  that  the 
inspection  of  all  schools  should  be  obligatory  ;  others  have  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  inspection  established,  but  that  it 
should  be  optional  on  the  schools  to  aviiil  themselves  of  it  if  they 
thought  fit ;  have  you  considered  that  question  at  all  ? — ^No,  I  have  not 
considered  the  subject  quite  in  the  light  in  which  you  now  put  it,  but 
the  answer  which  I  have  just  given,  that  I  approve  of  inspection,  I 
think  bears  upon  it. 

7058.  That  was  with  regard  to  endowed  and  grammar  schools,  which 
stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  State  from  those  that  are  purely 
voluntary  and  self-supporting  establishments  ? — Your  present  question,  I 
understand,  refers  entirely  to  private  establishments  ?  whether  you  can 
make  inspection  compulsory  on  private  schools  ? 

7059.  Yes  ;  both  inspection  and  the  certification  of  the  master  ? — I 
have  not  thought  very  much  about  it.  At  this  moment  it  would  be  a 
great  change,  and  I  think  would  excite  considerable  opposition.  It  is 
beino'  now  strongly  contended  by  many  very  excellent  witnesses  before 
the  committee  that  I  am  chairman  of,  that  you  ought  not  to  insist  upon 
the  certificate  at  all,  provided  satisfactory  results  ai-e  arrived  at. 

7060.  (Dr.  Slorrar.)  Then  the  only  way  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
satisfactory  results  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  by  means  of  inspec- 
tion ? — Clearly  so  ;  by  examination,  inspection,  and  report. 

7061.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  the  system  of  local  exami- 
nations of  the  Universities  is  acting  favourably  in  promoting  good 
middle-class  education  ?— I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  I  thought  it  did 
no  good,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  effect  of  it. 

7062.  Why  so  ? — I  doubt  whether  the  action  of  it  is  sufficiently 
wide,  and  while  it  confers  a  boon  upon  some  boys  I  have  heard  it  very 
much  complained  of,  that  it  tends  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
less  clever  boys,  because  they  are  neglected  in  order  to  force  forward 
a  few  of  the  more  promising  to  gain  the  prizes. 
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Sir  J.  Poking-       7063.  Has  not  the  good  programme  of  subjects  for  examination  put 
toil,  Bart.,  M.P.  out  by  the  Universities  a  tendency  to  improve  the  curriculum  of  study 

.  ~  in  these  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

I4th June  1665.  ^064.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
legislation  can  have  any  effect  with  regard  to  these  grammar  and 
endowed  schools,  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  dead  language^  for 
the  middle  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  the  larger  and  more  important 
schools  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  it. 

7065.  Do  you  mean  Greek  or  Latin?  —  Only  Latin.  You  would 
have  an  immense  majority  of  the  endowed  schools  in  which  I  think 
it  would  be  out  of  the  way  to  attempt  to  teach  Latin,  those  schools 
which  are  intended  for  and  are  resorted  to  by  the  labouring  children. 

7066.  But  in  grammar  schools  and  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  for 
think  Latin  is  a  useful  and  important  branch  of  education  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  desirable,  at  all  events,  (as,  for  instance,  at  Chalfont)  to 
give  Ihem  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  dead  languages,  if  their 
parents  wish  it. 

7067.  Would  you  make  the  study  of  Latin  obligatory  or  optional, 
or  would  you  make  it  obligatory  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  optional 
further  up  to  a  higher  point  ? — ^My  first  impression  is,  that  it  should  be 
optional  altogether. 

7068.  Even  from  the  beginning  ? — Yes. 

7069.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Optional  with  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

7070.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  some 
knowledge  of  physical  science  in  these  schools  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is 
very  desirable.  And  there  again,  I  would  say  the  same  thing,  that 
there  should  be  the  option  of  learning  it  if  the  parents  desired  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  if  the  system  were  commenced  it  would  spread. 

7071.  (  Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  have  mathematics  in  any  case  ? — 
Yes ;  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  the  opportunity  in  the 
middle  class  schools. 

7072.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  infer  from  what  you  have  stated  you  are 
of  opinion  that  at  present  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  lower  division  of  them,  is  very  deficient  ? 
— Very  lamentably  deficient.  As  we  stand  at  this  moment,  having 
regard  to  the  progress  w^hich  has  been  made  under  the  Committee  of 
Council,  with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes,  I  think  that  the  par- 
ticular class  indicated  in  your  last  question  is  worse  off  for  education 
than  any  other  class  in  the  country. 

7073.  Have  you  at  all  attended  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
girls  of  the  middle  classes  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  diflBoult 
question  indeed.  I  have  no  doubt  they  want  much  better  education 
than  they  get ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  see  how  that  is  to  be 
arrived  at. 

7074.  I  think  you  have  already  stated,  what  other  witnesses  have 
also  stated,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  girls  of  the  rank  of  farmers' 

daughters  to  mix  with  girls  of  an  inferior  degree  in  a  school  ? Yes,  I 

am  told  by  those  who  have  practically  worked  the  schools  that  there  is 
an  objection  felt  by  the  parents  with  regard  to  girls,  which  does  not 
apply  to  boys,  and  I  think  it  vevj  natural  it  should  be  so. 

7075.  Girls  are  much  educated  at  home,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but 
then  they  are  educated  at  home  for  the  most  part  by  very  imperfectly 
educated  parents. 

7076.  And  worse  governesses  ? — Yes.  It  hardly  amounts  to  any- 
thing which  is  worth  calling  education. 

7077.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of  any  school 
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opened  for  girls  of  those  classes  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  cannot  Sir  J.  PaUng- 
saj  that  I  am.  ton,  Bart,  M.P. 

7078.  You  do  not  know  -what  is  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in 
them  ? — No. 

7079.  You  are  aware  of  the  objects  of  this  Commission  :  can  you 
favour  us  with  any  suggestions  as  to  the  means  which  you  think  would 
be  practicable  to  promote  a  better  education  among  the  middle  classes  ? 
— ^No,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  beyond 
what  have  been  Included  in  the  answers  I  have  already  given.  I  am 
looking,  as  a  friend  of  education,  with  very  great  interest  to  the  report 
of  this  Commission,  and  the  more  so  because  my  opinion  is  that  com- 
paring it  with  the  former  Commissions  which  have  sat  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  the  duty  entrusted  to  you  is  the  most  difficult  of  the 
three.  My  chief  opinion  on  the  subject  is  that  which  I  have  already 
stated  to  you,  which  I  have  thought  of  a  good  while,  that  as  regards 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  classes,  a  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  an  improved  and  extended  system 
of  National  schools. 

7080.  Taking  that  as  a  foundation  and  working  upon  it  ? — That  is 
my  idea. 

7081.  You  would,  as  I  understand,  think  it  advisable  to  combine 
that  with  an  attempt  to  establish  schools  in  counties,  or  in  some  con- 
siderable districts,  for  the  higher  education  of  those  who  could  affi)rd 
to  keep  their  children  there  long  enough  and  to  pay  for  them  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  very  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  If  any  system  pf 
that  sort  could  be  established  upon  prudent  grounds,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  thing,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my 
opinion,  that  with  reference  to  the  education  of  all  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  it  is  most  important  that  something  should  be  done  with 
all  those  little  endowments  which  are  useless  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday,  20th  June  1865. 


PBESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 
LoBD  Ltttelton. 
Dean  of  Chichester. 
Eev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 
Thomas  Dyke  Aoland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Eele,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
George  Browning,  Esq.,  and  Albert  Browning,  Esq.,  called 
in  and  examined. 

school 


liishop  of 

Bath  and 

Wells, 

G,  Browning, 

Esq.,  and 

A.  Browning. 

Esq. 


7082.  {Lord  Taunton,  to  Mr.  George  Browning.)  To  what 
do  you  belong  ? — To  Weston  school. 

7083.  Near  Bath  ?— Yes.  t  ns  i  rk- 

7084.  (  To  Mr.  Albert  Browning.)   To  what  school  do  you  belong  .-'  ^oinjune^o.> 
— ^I  am  with  my  brother. 
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Bislwp  of         7085.  In  the  same  school  ?— Yes. 
Welh!  ^^^^-  (  ^^  '^*  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.)  I  believe  your  Lordship 

G.  Browning,  lias  for  many  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  education  both  of  the 
Esq.,  and      lower  and  middle  classes  ? — I  have  seen  less  of  middle-class  education 
A.  Broicninij,    than  I  have  of  lower-class  education. 

■^^'i-  7087.  In  yom"  own  diocese  are  there  many  schools  which  you  have 

20th  T  n-iSG"  ^'"''^  ^^  opportunity  of  observing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  what 

' '  may  be  called  the  different  portions  of  the  middle  classes  ? — I  have  had 

some  opportunities  of  seeing' them,  and  there  are  in  the  diocese  a  great 
many  grammar  schools,  many  of  which  are.  working  well. 

7088.  To  what  degree  do  these  schools  perform  the  office  of  sup- 
plying the  means  of  education  to  the  middle  classes  within  the  diocese 
at  a  reasonable  cost  ? — The  word  "  middle  class  "  is  a  very  difficult  word 
to  interpret.  I  should  interpret  it  in  this  way  ;  the  man  who  holds  a 
large  farm,  and  the  tradesman  who  has  the  means  of  supporting  his 
children  at  a  boarding  school,  form  one  branch  of  the  middle  classes  ; 
and  the  small  farmer  and  the  small  tradesman  form  another  braiuch. 
They  each,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  different  school. 

7089.  With  regard  to  the  former  and  upper  division,  the  consider- 
able farmer  and  the  considerable  tradesman,  would  you  think  from  251. 
to  35Z.  a  year  a  sum  which  they  would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children  ?— I  do  not  think  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  pay  it,  but  the  question  is  whether'  if  a  man  has  two  or 
three  children  he  can  deduct  so  much  from  his  business.  We  have 
very  few  schools  of  that  class  of  as  much  as  Zal.  a  year. 

7090.  To  what  degree  do  these  grammar  schools  which  your  Lord- 
ship has  alluded  to  meet  the  want  of  educjUion  for  the  middle  classes  ? 
— They  all  educate  too  much  for  the  Universities.  The  middle  class  of 
whom  you  spoke  do  not  care  for  Latin  and  Greek.  A  very  little  Latin 
suffices  for  them,  just  sufficient  to  construe  a  prescription  probably  ; 
but  as  for  Greek,  the}'  care  nothing  about  it,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
higher  class  who  go  to  these  grammar  schools  than  what  may  be  termed 
a  fair  middle  class. 

7091.  Are  they  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  intend  ultimately 
going  to  the  Universities  ? — Yes,  their  endeavour  is  to  get  as  many 
prizes  at  the  University  as  they  can. 

7092.  Are  Ihey  in  no  degree  used  by  what  maybe  more  properly 
called  the  middle  class  ? —  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  latterly 
wherever  a  new  scheme  has  been  framed  the  education  has  been 
brought  to  a  lower  grade  for  the  sake  of  taking  in  these  middle 
classes. 

7093.  Can  you  state  any  grammar  schools  within  the  diocese  where 
these  alterations  have  taken  place,  and  which  by  that  means  have  been 
made  accessible  to  the  middle  classes  ? — Mr.  Erie  probably  could  state 
that  better  than  I  could,  but  I  would  name  the  school  at  Bruton,  which, 
nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Abrahal],  was  most  successful  in  obtaining 
prizes  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Mr.  Abraholl  was  a  very  great  classic 
himself,  and  very  successful  in  teaching  classics.  Since  he  retired  on  a 
pension,  a  young  man  has  been  made  schoolmaster,  and  the  educational 
table  has  been  reduced,  and  the  school  is  now  filling  better  than  it  has 
done  for  some  time. 

7094.  Can  you  state  what  alterations  have  been  made  ? — I  have  not 
the  new  scheme  with  me.  They  were  principally  made,  I  think,  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor. 

7095.  Is  Latin  still  considered  necessary? — Yes,  Latin  is  still  taught, 
and  so  is  Greek  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  day  scholars  who  are 
not  taught  nearly  so  much. 
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7096.  What  is  the  cost  of  education  at  Bruton  ? — I  should  think      Bishop  of 
about  30/.  a  year.  -Oa'A  and 

7097.  To  a  boarder  ?— Yes,  "'*"». . 

7098.  1  think   they  take   day   Fcholars  ?  —  They  take   Eome  ^aj  i    EsgTanF' 
scholars.  a.  Browning, 

7099.  "What  is  the  cost  to  a  day  scholar  ? — ^I  think  about  51.  or  6/.          Esq. 
I  have  "got  the  cost  of  most  of  them,  but  not  of  Bruton.  

7100.  {Mr.  Erie.)  The  cost  was  fixed  at  8Z.  a  yeai-  ?— Yes.  §0thJunei865. 

7101.  And  that  was  found  too  mucli  ? — ^Yes. 

7102.  {Lord  Taunton).  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  any 
schools  within  your  diocese,  where  you  think  a  good  education  is  given 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  middle  classes  ? — ^Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  a  double  first-class  man  at 
Oxford  ;  I  think  he  was  of  Oriel ;  who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  these  schools,  and,  in  fact,  established  one  in  the  year  1839. 

"  I  send  you  by  this  post  the  only  accounts  I  have  in  print  of  Failand 
Lodge  School.  We  have  taken  a  second  lease  of  the  premises  for  21  years, 
and  have  considerably  enlarged  the  premises  since  Mr.  Allen's  visit. 
There  are  now  about  sixty  boarders  at  the  school,  and  this  has  been  our 
average  number,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  farmers'  and  trades- 
men's children  have  been  educated  at  this  school.  The  terms  have  been 
slightly  raised,  as  you  will  see  by  the  prospectus  enclosed,  but  they  are  as 
low  as  they  can  be,  and  the  school  would  not  pay,  in  my  opinion,  except 
for  the  farm  attached.  The  school  gives  the  farm  a  market  on  the  spot. 
The  boys  are  not  employed  on  the  farm,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  employ  them.  It  seems  to  me  the  more  different  classes  are  mixed 
at  a  school  the  better.  A  school  for  farmers'  children  only  would  not  be 
as  good  a  school  generally  speaking  as  a  school  for  farmers'  and  trades- 
men's, &o.  children.  If  any  attempt  were  made  to  employ  the  children  on 
the  farm,  none  but  those  who  meant  to  be  farmers  would  be  sent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  special  agricultural  training  should  come  after  a  school 
like  Failand  Lodge.  There  are,  it  appears  to  me,  three  courses  open  to  us 
for  improving  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  1,  our  common  paro- 
chial schools  ;  2,  schools  like  Failand  Lodge ;  3,  large  county  colleges. 
My  objection  to  our  former  parochial  schools  is,  that  I  thiiik  a  boarding 
school  so  much  better  than  a  day  school  for  any  child.  We  want,  I  think,  to 
raise  our  farmers  above  their  labourers,  and  to  take  from  them  the  temptation 
to  keep  their  children  at  home  whenever  there  is  any  little  work  they  can 
do.  If  a  boarding  school  be  preferable  to  a  day  school  for  children  who 
have,  what  I  may  call,  educated  homes  to  return  to  in  an  evening,  it  must 
be  much  more  so  for  children  who  have  uneducated  homes.  When  our 
object  is  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  a  whole  class,  the 
boarding  school  is  a  far  more  eflScient  instrument  than  the  day  school.  My 
feeling,  with  respect  to  large  county  colleges  for  the  middle  classes  is,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  dilScult  to  get  the  money  necessary  to  establish 
them,  or  to  bring  down  the  expenses  year  by  year  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  present  commercial  schools.  Such  colleges,  if  established,  might,  I 
think,  attract  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  classes,  but  could  never  be 
made  cheap  enough  for  the  lower  part.  My  plan,  therefore,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  our  middle  classes  would  be,  to  multiply 
aU  over  the  country  schools  of  the  same  kind  as  Failand  Lodge,  and 
especially  girls'  schools.  To  place  such  schools  under  masters  and  mis- 
tresses who  should  have  the  entire  pecuniary  responsibility,  but  be  subject 
to  be  removed  by  patrons  of  the  school,  and  that  the  clergy  should 
undertake  the  religious  instruction.  If  it  can  be  so  arranged  I  should  like 
to  see  these  schools  open  to  inspection,  and  I  should  like  to  see  exhibitions 
provided  for  children  at  these  schools.  If  in  your  lordship's  diocese,  say, 
six  exhibitions  of  20J.  a  year,  to  be  held  for  three  years,  could  be  provided 
by  subscription  or  otherwise.  There  might  be  an  examination  for  two  each 
year,  and  the  children  might  go  to  any  commercial  school  in  the  diocese 
certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  in  a  good  state.    In  order  that  they  inight 
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^hop  oj      receive  these  children,  the  commercial  schools  would  open  their  doors  to 

wn  *^^  inspector ;  and,  I  think,  the  competition  for  these  exhibitions  -wonld 

Wells,         gradually  raise  the  whole  standard  of  education  among  our  middle  classes. 

U.Jirowmng,   ^^  ^^^  what  eflfect  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  on  the  higher  classes. 

A  Brownina    ^  believe  they  would  have  a  still  greater  one  on  the  middle  classes.     It 

"'    Esq.  would  almost  be  impossible  to  establish  one  large  county  school  without 

ll  diflBculties  arising  from  religious  parties,  which  wonld  be  fatal ;  whereas, 

20th  June  1865.  if  many  small  commercial  schools  be  established,  each  party  may  support 

the  particular  school  it  prefers,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  who 

obtam  the  exhibitions,  I  propose,  may  send  them  to  any  of  the  schools. 
Tou  will  find  the  account  of  Failand  Lodge,  p.  114  of  the  Educational 
Magazine  ;  p.  161  of  the  Report  of  Committee  of  Council.  The  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  children  of  our  middle  classes  is  scarcely  credible.  Boys  of 
14  come  to  Tuiland  Lodge  not  knowing  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Failand  School  cost  about  600Z.  to  establish,  has 
been  and  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  master  evidently  has  made 
money." 

7103.  How  was  this  Failaud  Lodge  School  originally  established  ? — 
It  was  established  in  the  year  1839.  The  house  was  originally  an  inn ; 
600Z.  was  raised  by  Sir  William  Miles,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  others.  The 
house  was  fitted  for  a  school  and  since  that  the  school  has  averaged 
60  scholars  and  has  been  entirely  self-supporting. 

7104.  Did  the  gentlemen  who  raised  this  school  obtain  any  power  of 
direction  over  the  school,  or  did  they  merely  give  a  private  schoolmaster 
a  good  staft'  ? — They  merely  gave  a  private  schoolmaster  a  good  staff, 
and  if  he  does  not  do  Ms  duty  they  have  the  power  of  removal.  The 
terms  are  very  low. 

7105.  What  is  the  governing  power  over  this  school  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Vaughan,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  He  is  there  almost 
daily. 

7106.  (Mr.  Baines.)  He  is  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  is  he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

7107.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  strictly  speaking  what  is  called  a  Church 
of  England  school  ? — ^Yes. 

7108.  Are  dissenters  admissible  ? — Yes,  dissenters  are  admitted  there, 
and  they  deal  tenderly  with  them  as  regards  the  catechism  and  those 
matters.  I  will  read  you  the  terms  :  "  for  board  and  instruction  of  boys 
under  12  years  of  age,  20  guineas  per  annum  ;  above  12  years  of  age, 
22  guineas  ;  classics,  two  guineas  ;  French,  two  guineas  ;  washing,  two 
guineas  ;  drawing,  music,  &c.  on  the  terms  of  masters  ;  a  separate  bed  is 
given  to  each  boy.  In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  elementary 
studies  the  pupils  when  sufficiently  advanced  are  instructed  in  book- 
keeping, land  surveying  with  practice  in  the  field,  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  practical  mechanics,  and  the  natural 
philosophy  of  common  things,  while  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting 
attention  is  paid  to  their  religious  education  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish.  There  are  half-yearly  public  examinations  at  which  prizes  are 
awarded." 

7109.  Is  there  no  instrument  drawn  up  under  which  thia  school  is  con- 
ducted ? — ^No,  I  think  not  There  is  a  timetable  given  of  what  they 
teach. 

7110.  I  suppose  these  buildings  are  vested  in  somebody  ? — They  are 
probably  vested  in  Sir  William  Miles,  because-  his  was  the  old  inn  out 
of  which  the  buildings  were  made.     It  is  very  close  to  Leigh  Court. 

7111.  You  think  it  was  rather  a  subscription  raised  by  some  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wished  to  start  a  middle-class  school 
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•without  any  formal  instruments  to  manage  it  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  has  been  Bishop  of 

going  on  since  the  year  1839.  SatJi  mid 

7112.  And  you  believe  it  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ? — Tes.  „  ^elh, 

7113.  There  is  a  school  I  believe  of  good  reputation  at  Weston,  near  j^""3^' 
Bath  ?— There  is.  a.  iloZng. 

7114.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  school  ? — I  have  two  reports  of  it,  Esq. 

the  first  from  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  then  I  asked  one  of  Her  

Majesty's  inspectors  of  common  schools  who  lives  close  to  the  spot  to  20th  June  1866. 
give  me  his  opinion  upon  it,  which  he  did.     If  you  -will  allow  me,  I 

will  read  those  two  letters,  and  I  think  you  will  see  everything  that 
could  be  seen  upon  these  schools.  I  will  read  the  inspector's  letter 
first. 

Weston  Middle  Schooi.. 

"1.  Number  of  Houses.  The  school  is  taught,  and  the  boys  board,  in 
a  building  formed  by  successive  additions  of  six  houses.  Two  additional 
houses  are  used  for  dormitories.  These  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
masters."  That  is  to  say,  there  were  six  cottages  originally,  but  by  the 
Messrs.  Browning  they  have  been  thrown  into  one  large  building.  "  The 
number  of  scholars  is  at  present  267."  This  report  was  written  a  few 
weeks  ago.  There  are  now  270  boys.  "  In  1844,  when  the  school  was 
started,  there  were,  I  believe,  from  40  to  50.  Five  years  ago,  when  the 
terms  were  raised,  the  numbers  fell  to  190;  they  almost  immediately 
recovered,  and  the  school  contains  now  as  many  as  it  can  accommodate. 
3.  The  school  payments  for  a  general  English  education  are  51.  a  quarter; 
this  includes  washing  and  every  expense  but  that  of  books.  French, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  drawing,  and  music  are  extra  subjects,  for  which 
there  is  a  separate  charge.  If  all  are  taught,  the  terms  are  301.  a  year. 
If  some,  from  201.  to  ZOl.  The  terms  of  Mr.  Browning  the  father  were 
171.  a  year,  I  believe,  and  at  one  time  161.  The  raising  of  the  terms, 
five  years  ago,  brought  in  scholars  of  a  higher  class  in  life,  or  rather 
excluded  those  of  a  lower  class.  4.  At  the  last  Oxford  examination  eleven 
junior  and  three  senior  candidates  were  presented,  alP  of  whom  passed. 
Since  1861,  40  have  obtained  certificates,  and  80  have  become  associates 
in  arts.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Bond.  5.  Boys  are 
admitted  at  eight,  and  leave  about  16  ;  most  of  them  at  15.  Many  of  the 
boys  remain  seven  years  at  school.  6.  The  religious  instruction  comprises 
the  Bible,  Catechism,  and  Prayer  Book.  None  are  exempted  from  the 
religious  lessons,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  account  of  their  parents  (of 
whom  there  are  a  good  many)  not  being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  All  boys  are  required  to  bring  a  Prayer  Book  with  them.  No 
practical  difficulty,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  has  arisen  in  this  matter,  nor 
has  any  remonstrance  been  made.  One  parent,  however,  on  being  asked, 
objected  to  the  religious  examination  of  the  Oxford  board.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  his  objection."  (I  understand  no  notice  was  taken  because 
the  boy  himself  wished  to  be  examined.)  "  7.  The  course  of  mathe- 
matics is  said  to  comprise  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  six  books 
of  Euclid.  Little  Latin  is  taught,  and  less  Greek.  Parents  do  not  seem  to 
care  about  their  sons  learning  either,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  no 
practical  use.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  subjects 
for  which  an  extra  payment  is  made.  8.  Of  the  267  scholars  about  20, 
I  believe,  are  sons  of  professional  men,  doctors,  solicitors,  and  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy  ;  from  40  to  50  are  the  children  of  farmers ;  the  parents 
of  the  remainder  are  tradesmen  or  people  in  business.  The  sons  of 
farmers  are  found  very  ignorant.  9.  The  Midland  counties,  especially 
Birmingham  and  the  towns  in  South  Stafibrdshire,  supply  the  mass  of  the 
scholars." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Browning  can  explain  that  by  and  bye.  There  are  some 
boys  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  boys  come  from 
South  Staffordshire. 

7115.  Are  there  no  day  scholars  ? — There  are  no.  day  scholars. 
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Bishop  of  _    "There  are  several  from  Oomwall,   but  comparatively  fe-w  from  the 

Bath  mid  immediate  neighbourhood.    10.  The  school  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  George 

Wells,  and  Albert  Browning,  sons  of  the  late  master,  -who  retired  about  five  years 

G.  Browmmj,  ago.     There  is  a  stajBT  of  14  masters.     These  particulars  were  gathered 

Esq^  and  from  Messrs.  George  and  Albert  Browning,  and  from  Mr.  Bond. 

A.  Browning,  JJ.  B.  BaKET, 

^*g-  April  29,  1865." 

20th June IS65,  7116,  (^To  Mr.  Gcorp'c  5rowm«g'.)  Can  you  explain  the  circumstance 
— — ^—  of  these  boys  coming  mainly  from  a  distance,  and  not  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — We  have  boys  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  our  largest 
party  is  from  Birmingham  and  the  adjacent  towns.  "We  have  boys 
from  20  counties  out  of  the  40  counties  of  England,  Where  we  plant 
our  feet,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  we  generally  get  a  great  many  pupils 
from  that  locality. 

7117.  {Mr.  Baines.)  The  reputation  of  your  school  draws  them  ? — 
I  presume  so. 

7118.  {Lord  Tauriton.)  You  have  no  day  scholars  ? — ^Not  any. 

7119.  How  was  the  school  originally  established? — My  father  started 
it  himself. 

7120.  As  a  private  school  ? — Yes. 

7121.  And  it  is  still  a  p-ivate  school? — Yes;  conducted  by  ourselves. 
We  have  14  masters. 

7122.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  There  is  a  letter  with 
reference  to  Messrs.  Browning's  school,  which  is  very  full  and  complete, 
which  I  should  like  to  read.     It  is  written  by  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  to  send,  according  to  your  re- 
quest, some  particulars  respecting  a  commercial  school  in  this  parish,  but 
I  was  waiting  to  obtain  further  information,  which  was  not  furnished  to 
me  till  very  lately.  This  school  was  commenced  in  the  year  1844  by 
Mr.  George  Browning,  who  in  the  year  1859  resigned  the  charge  of  it  to 
his  two  sons,  Mr.  Seorge  and  Mr.  Albert  Browning,  its  present  conductors. 
Prom  its  commencement  it  obtained,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to 
receive,  a  large  amount  of  public  support.  For  the  last  10  years,  the 
number  of  boys,  who  are  all  boarders,  has  never  been  less  than  200,  except 
on  one  occasion  for  a  very  few  months  when  the  terms  were  raised.  At 
present  the  number  of  scholars  is  267.  No  day  boys  are  taken.  The  con- 
nexion is  not  a  local  one,  the  boys  being  sent  from  all  parts  of  England, 
but  chiefly  from  the  Midland  counties  and  manufacturing  districts.  They 
are  children  of  farmers,  solicitors,  surgeons,  and  respectable  shopkeepers, 
but  chiefly  of  the  last-mentioned  class.  The  school  is  conducted  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Browning,  with  a  Btaff"  of  14  masters.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation, embracing  religious  instruction  carefully  given  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  land 
surveying,  vocal  music,  &c.,  but  Latin  and  Greek,  French,  German, 
drawing  and  instrumental  music,  are  taught  and  paid  for  as  extras.  The 
terms  during  the  elder  Mr.  Browning's  time  were  never  more  than  20Z.  a 
year,  including  extras.  At  present  they  vary  from  201.  to  SOi.  according 
to  the  age  of  each  pupil,  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  continues 
in  the  school,  and  the  number  of  extra  instructions  given  him.  The 
school  is  in  connexion  with  the  London  College  of  Preceptors,  and  is 
subject  to  their  examination.  Since  1861,  74  pupils  have  passed  their 
examinations,  28  of  them  in  honours.  The  mathematical  prize  for  the  year 
1864  was  awarded  to  a  pupil  of  this  school.  It  also  sends  boys  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations,  in  which,  since  the  year  1861,  40 
have  obtained  certificates,  and  10  the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts.  Messrs. 
Browning  are  iai  favour  of  University  inspection,  but  the  terms  on  which 
this  is  now  offered  are  too  high  to  be  acceptable  to  the  conductors  of  middle 
schools." 

It  is  about  28.;.,  I  think. 
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Mr.  George  Browning.  Five  guineas  a  day.  Bishop  of 

7123.  {Lord  Taunton.)  By  "terms,"  you  mean  money  tei'ms  ?  -^"'^  """^ 
Mr.  George  Browning.  Yes.  ^  Wells, 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  goes  on  : —  Ea^a^' 
''  They  have  from  the  first  required  that  all  their  boys  who  attended  the  -^-  -BrotOTiiny, 

University  examinations  should  take  up  religious  knowledge  as  one  of  their  ^'^• 

subjects.    They  state  that  a  marked  improvement  is  observable  in  late       ,  ~ 

years  in  respect  of  the  desire  of  parents  for  a  right  religious  training  on  20th  June  1865. 
the  part  of  their  children,  and  they  also  say  that  their  experience  of  the 
feelings  of  middle-class  parents  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  have  gene- 
rally more  confidence  in  those  schools  which  are  conducted  by  a  single 
head  than  in  those  which  are  managed  by  a  committee,  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  responsibility  ia  divided.  They  consider  that  their  terms  would 
not  be  remunerative  in  a  school  carried  on  on  the  liberal  principles  which 
theirs  is,  unless  it  consisted  of  not  less  than  80  children.  I  have  consider- 
able facilties  for  judging  of  the  eflficienoy  of  the  school  and  the  character  of 
the  boys,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  well  taught,  well  fed,  and  well  oared  for 
in  every  respect.  There  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  good  tone  of  feeling 
among  them.  Their  discipline  is  very  satisfactory,  though  corporal 
punishment  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  A  monthly  magazine  is  printed  for 
the  school,  of  which  I  enclose  two  copies.  Eminent  professional  lecturers 
are  engaged  during  the  winter  season,  and  there  are  two  well-stocked 
libraries,  one  for  Sunday  and  the  other  for  week-day  reading.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  sanatory  regulations  adopted  have  been  very  carefully  attended 
to,  and  very  successful.  The  general  health  of  the  boys  has  been  re- 
markably good.  I  enclose  also  a  school  prospectus,  which  will  furnish 
more  particulars  respecting  the  terms,  also  a  printed  list  of  pupils  who 
have  been  successful  in  public  examinations.  Messrs.  Browning  are 
continually  receiving  very  gratifying  letters  from  former  pupils,  from  one 
of  which  just  received  they  have  this  morning  allowed  me  to  make  the 
following  extract : — '  I  have  since  leaving  your  school  been  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  I  graduated  with  mathematical  honours,  but 
whatever  may  be  my  success  in  after  life  I  shall  ever  attribute  it  to  the 
excellent  training  I  received  at  your  school  in  my  youth.'  If  you  wish 
for  any  farther  information  which  I  can  obtain,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
send  it  upon  your  indicating  in  what  direction  any  inquiry  should  be 
made." 

7124.  {Lord  Taunton,  to  Mr.  Albert  Browning^  Are  the  physical 
sciences  taught  in  your  school  ? — No. 

7125.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  at  sOl. 

7126.  Is  there  no  chemistry,  or  anything  of  the  sort  ? — ^No  ;  we 
have  a  lecturer  in  chemistiy. 

7127.  But  no  teaching  ? — No  ;  the  higher  classes  have  to  write  out 
answers  from  the  questions  which  are  given  after  each  lecture. 

7128.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  £201.  a  year  is  the  whole  expense  ? — £20  a 
year  under  12  years  of  age. 

7129.  For  the  boarders  ? — For  the  boarders, 

7130.  What  is  it  for  those  above  12  ?— £24. 

7131.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Did  I  not  understand  that  there  were  some  at 
30Z.  a  year  ? — They  learn  French  and  drawing.  30/.  a  year  is  charged 
if  they  learn  those  extras. 

7132.  {Mr.  Erie.)  What  is  taught  for  the  20Z.  only  ?— An  English 
education  only,  and  nothing  else. 

7133.  What  is  included  in  that  ? — The  usual  branches  of  an  English 
education.     English  literature,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

7134.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Geography,  histoiy  ? — ^Yes,  and  mathematics. 

7135.  {Mr.  Erie.)  How  far  in  mathematics  ? — The  higher  classes 
do  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

7136.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Latin  is  not  included? — No;  Latin  is  an 
extra. 
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7137.  {Lord  Taunton,  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.')  Has  your 
Lordship  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  mode  by  which  the  giammar 
schools  within  your  diocese  particularly,  and  throughout  the  country 
generally,  could  be  made  more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  middle-class 
education  ? — They  cannot  be  made  more  usefiil  unless  fresh  schemes 
are  given  to  them. 

7138.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  in  a  more  general  way  than 
by  giving  a  separate  scheme  to  each  school  ? — ^It  would  take  some  time, 
because  the  masters  of  these  schools  are  men  who  have  taken  degrees 
in  classics  at  Oxford,  and  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
privilege  of  teaching  them. 

7139.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  that  the  grammar  schools 
are  very  useful  in  your  diocese  in  teaching  the  middle  classes  ? — I 
suppose  they  are  very  useful,  because  many  of  them  have  60  or  70 
scholars,  and  therefore  they  must  be  valued  in  order  to  get  that  quantity 
of  scholars. 

7140.  Speaking  generally,  have  you  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  masters  ? — They  are  most  of  them  men  of  very 
high  degrees.  I  have  got  the  particulars  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Crewkerne,  which  has  been  a  most  successful  one.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mission will  allow  me  to  read  it. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
schedule  of  the  daily  work  of  the  Crewkerne  School  during  each  half-year. 
You  will  see  that  I  am  assisted  by  three  resident  masters,  and  once  a 
week  I  have  the  aid  of  a  French  gentleman  to  teach  French  and  drawing. 
In  the  instruction  thus  supplied,  all  the  boys,  whether  foundationers  or 
boarders,  fully  participate.     But  to  secure  this  efBcient  BtafiF  of  masters 
I  am  obliged  to  pay  in  money,  besides  the  expense  of  the  board  of  the 
resident  masters,  270Z.  per   annum.     It  is  as  well  that  this  should  be 
generally  understood,  because  I  have  reason  to  know  that  an  impression 
is  prevalent  in  Crewkerne  and  its  neighbourhood  that  since  August  1859, 
the  whole  body  of  masters  is  provided,  and  their  salaries  paid,  by  the 
Feoffees  of  the  school.     By  the  alteration  which  was  made  in  August  1859, 
the  number  of  foundation  boys  has  steadily  increased,  especially  from  the 
country  villages.    And  as  a  portion  of  the  payment  for  thirty  of  the  boys 
is  now  made  from  the  funds  of  the  charity,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Feoffees 
should  in  any  way  lower  the  qualification  for  admission  which  originally 
existed.     It  is  plain  that  some  discretion  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  to  be  on  the  foundation.    For  the  founder's  intention  (as  inter- 
preted by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,   in  the    scheme   ordered  and 
established  since  June  1827)  never  was  that  the  Crewkerne   Grammar 
School  should  be  the  only  place  of  instruction  and  education  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  charity,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  required  a 
qualification  previous  to  admission,  nor  have  limited  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  subjects  then  so  little  generally  studied  as  Latin,   Greek,   and 
Divinity.     The  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the 
Feoffees,  dated  the  19th  of  August  1859,  was  not  put  forth  without  a 
reference  "to  the  provisions  of  the   scheme  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  the  school,  established  by  an  order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  13th  June  1827."     It  cannot  then,  I  think,  be  urged  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  intended  anything  more  than  to  permit  the 
Feoffees,  -with  the  consent  of  the  head  master,   to   graft  upon  the  old 
classical  system  of  instruction  hitherto  ptirsued  an  additional  course  of 
English  and    mathematical  instruction  more   suited   to  modem  ideas, 
certainly  not  to  over-ride  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original  foundation 
scheme,  by  dispensing  with  all  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  being  duly 
qualified  in  reaaing  and  writing  before  they  enter  the  school.    Yet  there 
are  several  boys  now  in  the  school  who,  when  before  me  in  the  class, 
cannot  read  fluently  or  without  spelling  their  words,  and  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  write  a  short  passage  from  dictation  without  frequent  and 
gross  errors.    This  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  interpretation  of  the 
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qualification  required ;  and  if  it  be  the  one  adopted  by  the  Feoffees,  it  is       Bishop  of 
clear  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  boys,  within  the  prescribed  district      ■^"■^^  """^ 
of  the  charity,  who  maybe  considered  to  come  up  to  this  standard,  a    _   ^"^'. 
number  very  far  exceeding  the  accommodation  of  the  school-rooms  or  the    G'- •^'•owntay, 
powers  of  teaching  possessed  by  the  two  masters  contemplated  by  the       ■^^■><"m 
foundation.     There  is  another  point  which,  I  think,  calls  for  your  con-         onwninff, 
sideration.     Boys   are  often  admitted  at  13  or  14  years  of  age  to  have  '^' 

what  is  called  the  completion  of  their  education  by  one  year  at  the  grammar  ooth  Jnne  1865 

school.     They  have  never  learned  a  work  of  Latin ;  they  may  probably  be ' 

able  to  write,  and  may  know  something  of  arithmetic,  but  they  cannot 
write  from  dictation,  and  are  obliged  to  commence  and  stand  in  class  with 
boys  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  This  is  most  disastrous  for  both  parties, 
the  elder  losing  heart  at  finding  themselves  surpassed  by  boys  so  much  their 
juniors,  and  the  younger  becoming  idle,  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
compete  with  those  who  are  their  seniors  in  everything  except  knowledge. 
Habits  and  manners  have  been  formed  of  a  kind  which  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate,  and  serious  evil  must  be  and  is  the  necessary  result.  The 
work  of  education,  properly  speaking,  ought  in  any  school  to  be  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  and  especially  so  in  a  school  like  your  own. 
Again,  I  think  that  if  boys  do  not  make  fair  progress  at  the  end  of 
each  half-year,  you  will  be  justified,  upon  due  representation,  in  sus- 
pending your  payment  of  22.  per  annum,  transferring  that  sum  to  more 
industrious  boys,  who  do  not  participate  in  that  gratuity,  because  they  are 
not  within  the  privileged  number  of  30.  It  will  be  equally  desirable  for 
you  to  fix  a  limit  of  age,  beyond  which  boys  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  school.  If  my  memory  be  correct,  I  think  no  boy  can  compete  for 
your  exhibitions  before  he  is  16,  or  after  19  years  of  age.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  guide  for  your  decision.  As  the  benefits  of  your  foun- 
dation extend  to  six  miles  round  the  town,  I  have  not  lately  made  the 
fr(;sence  of  foundationers  from  the  country  compulsory  before  breakfast, 
did  so  when  I  first  entered  upon  my  duties ;  but  several  boys  brought 
medical  certificates,  and  I  was  assured  that  their  health  had  suffered.  I 
therefore  yielded  in  their  particular  case.  Bat  if  you  will  kindly  look  at 
the  schedule  of  the  daily  work,  you  will  see  what  a  boy  loses,  and  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  give  extra  instruction  in  those  subjects. 
The  charter  requires  that  there  shall  be  six  hours  of  school.  You  will 
see  that  these  boys  only  have  five.  Of  course  they  lose  all  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  have  no  instruction  on  the  Sunday ;  and,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  school,  lose  all  mathematical  tuition.  In  addition  to  the  six  hours  of 
daily  public  instruction,  my  own  boarders  are  engaged  from  seven  to 
eight  in  the  evening  in  preparing  their  exercises  and  lessons  for  the  next 
morning  under  the  eyes  of  an  assistant  master." 

That  shows  you  what  the  nature  of  the  school  is,  and  what  is  the 
difficulty  in  altering  the  scheme. 

7141.  Are  there  many  small  endowments  scattered  throughout  your 
diocese  ? — Yes. 

7142.  Do  you  think  they  are  practically  of  much  use  ? — They  might 
be  better  employed,  I  think. 

7143.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  could  be  better  employed? — ^I 
think  for  exhibitions  or  prizes. 

7144.  You  mean  if  they  were  converted  into  exhibitions  ? — I  think 
so. 

7145.  Would  you  still  give  those  exhibitions  something  of  a  local 
character  with  regard  to  the  places  where  these  endowments  were 
founded  ? — ^I  suppose  that  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

7146.  I  believe  in  Somersetshire  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  small 
tenant  farmers  ? — There  is  a  veiy  large  class  of  small  tenant  farmers, 
who  will  not  pay  for  their  children  at  a  boarding  school. 

7147.  Those  farmers  are  unwilling  at  present,  are  they  not,  in  many 
cases  to  send  their  sons  to  the  National  schools  ? — Yes  ;  their  children 
are  consequently  nearly  uneducated. 

!X.  X  z 
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Bishop  of         7148.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  engraft  on  the  present 

BaA  and      system  of  National   schools   the   means  of  instruction  for  boys  thus 

Welts,         circumstanced,  requiring  from  them  a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  is 

'sJa^and^'  P*'^^  ^y  *^®  P°°''  ^°7^  ' — ^^  have  a  school  established  at  "Wells  by  the 

A.  Browning,   Eev.  George  Blisset,  which  works  exceedingly  well.     The  master  is 

Esq.  allowed  to  take  a  few  boarders,  but  he  takes  the  children  of  neighbour- 

ing  farmers  and  the   sons  of  little  tradesmen  for  day  scholai's,  and 

20thJaiiel865.  every  day  you  see  a  number  of  children,  coming  from  a  distance  at  nine 
~~~^^~~     o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  this  school. 

7149.  Is  this  a  National  school  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  the  lower  middle  class. 

7150.  I  suppose  there  are  many  tenant  farmers  scattered  through  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country  to  whom  a  school  of  that  sort  would  hardly 
be  available  ? — Yes  ;  my  plan  was  to  multiply  those  schools  very  con- 
siderably. 

7151.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  would  propose  ? 
— I  take  it  partly  fi-om  a  letter  written  by  a  clergyman.  Take  an 
area  of  two  miles  square,  which  would  include  about  2,560  acres. 
According  to  the  average  of  tenancies  in  this  county,  I  calculate  that 
tie  area  would  contain  about  eight  larger  and  eight  smaller  farmers, 
probably  two  or  three  tradesmen,  and  perhaps  an  independent  person  of 
this  class.  In  this  number  I  think  one  might  fairly  calculate  upon  25 
boys  to  educate.  As  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  such  a  district, 
take  a  labourer's  cottage,  and  a,  very  few  pounds  would  convert  it  into  a 
schoolroom,  and  a  very  few  pounds  would  at  any  time  reconvert  it  into 
its  original  use.  Let  the  parents  of  these  boys  combine  together,  hire 
an  efiScient  teacher  with  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  pay  him  51.  a, 
piece  for  his  attendance  at  the  schooh'oom  from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4. 
That  would  give  him  an  income  of  1251.  per  annum,  besides  leaving 
spare  time  to  devote  to  other  purposes,  such  as  additional  tuition  in 
higher  branches ;  and  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  music,  the  duty  as 
an  organist  at  some  church  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  given  to 
him.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  situation  might  be  well  worth  the 
■attention  of  a  superior  class  of  men.  Then  I  had  put  down  on  this 
■paper  that  the  school  might  be  managed  by  a  committee  formed  amongst 
themselves,  but  1  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  ;  I  believe 
that  would  fail  entirely.  If  asked,  the  clergy  would  render  their 
assistance  most  willingly  in  examinations.  That  there  would  be  diflB- 
^culties  in  this  scheme  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be 
insurmountable.  It  involves  no  outlay,  or  at  least  one  of  so  insignificant 
-an  amount  as  to  be  not  worth  mentioning.  Ten  shillings  a  piece  among 
twenty  parents  would  start  tho  concern.  It  would  start  with  all  the 
■better  auspices  if  the  idea  appeared  to  emanate  from  themselves.  If 
such  a  plan  once  obtained  a  footing  it  would  soon  spread  over  the 
•county,  and  all  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  care  to  encourage 
the  training  under  the  wings  of  efBcient  district  tutors  for  hire.  I  have 
-only  sketched  out  this  plan,  but  I  have  often  thought  of  it  when  I  have 
read  of  the  doings  of  public  meetings,  and  of  the  failure  of  many  com- 
mercial academies.  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  any  solution  of  the  problem 
so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  day  school,  because  the  farmers  do  not  value 
the  cost  of  maintenance  at  home,  and  they  grudge  to  pay  for  the 
boarding  school.  Out  of  school  hours  their  sons  would  be  at  home 
learning  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  being  of  use  in  many  ways — a 
kind  of  supplemental  education  in  its  legitimate  way.  I  have  stated 
here  for  these  second  middle  schools,  the  day  scholar  is  the  thing  to 
have,  but  the  day  scholars  in  regular  boarding  schools  are  a  very  great 
nuisance ;  for  this  reason,  that  when  hay  time  comes,  or  when  there  is  any 
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pi'essure  of  farming  business,  the  day  scholars  are  takeu  away  and  kept  Bishop  of 

awiiy  for  a  considerable  time.  Bath  and 

7152.  Does  your'Lordship  consider  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  educate  Wells, 
the  son  of  the  small  farmer,  and  the  son  of  the  labourer  at  the  same  ^•_^''o«'»™S'> 
school,  so  far  as  the  elementary  education  is  concerned  ? — It  has  been  ^  Brownina 
done,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  education  of  the  parochial  schools  *   Esq. 

is  dropping  very  much  now.     There  are  very  few  pupil-tenchers  left,         

We  are  not  giving  the  education  now  that  we  did  a  year  ago,  or  any-  20thJimel86S. 
thing  like  it.  

7153.  If  there  were  engrafted  on  these  schools  a  system  which  gave 
a  certain  number  of  scholars  at  higher  payments,  would  not  that  be  one 
means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  schools  for  all  ? — The  farmers  and 
labourers  do  not  like  to  put  their  children  together. 

7154.  Is  it  that  the  farmers  do  not  like  it,  or  that  the  labourers  do 
not  like  it  ? — The  labourers  do  not  say  much  about  it,  but  the  farmers 
do  not  like  it ;  it  is  from  their  pride. 

7155.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  that  feeling  could 
be  got  over  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  got  over  for  very  many  gene- 
rations yet. 

7156.  (^Mr.  Acland.')  Does  your  Lordship  not  think  that  in  proportion 
as  their  value  for  education  rises  some  of  that  feeling  might  disappear  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  due  to  a  certain  dull  and  vulgar  feeling,  owing  to  a 
want  of  the  power  of  appreciating  education  ? — I  think  it  is  owing  to 
this  ;  that  they  do  not  like  the  children  to  mix  togethei-.  I  believe  if 
there  were  a  better  feeling  as  to  the  necessity  of  education,  great 
efforts  would  be  made  to  send  them  to  superior  schools. 

7157.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Your  Lordship,  I  think,  adverted  to  girls' 
schools.  Are  there  many  girls'  schools  in  your  diocese  ? — Scarcely 
any ;  but  it  has  been  a  custom  lately  to  get  governesses  in  farmers' 
families. 

7158.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  custom  ? — ^It  has  worked  veiy  well^ 
so  far  as  I  know. 

7159.  Are  the  governesses  that  farmers  procure  for  the  education  of 
their  children  able  to  teach  much  ? — They  get  a  sort  of  trained  mistress^, 
and  she  is  employed  not  only  in  the  educating  of  the  bigger  girls,  but 
also  in  helping  the  farmers'  small  children  until  they  are  fit  to  go  to 
these  day  schools  which  I  propose  should  be  established. 

7160.  Do  you  believe  the  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  classes  to 
be  pretty  good,  or  very  indifferent  ? — Indifferent,  I  think,  for  these 
reasons ;  there  is  a  great  diflaculty  in  finding  a  good  girls'  school,  and, 
secondly,  there  is  the  expense. 

7161.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  are  not  many  private  schools  for  girls  ? 

^None  hardly  ;    Somersetshire,  like  all  dairy  countries,  is  proverbially 

backward  in  education. 

7162.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  are  girls'  schools  at  Bath,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  they  are  boarding  schools  at  70/.  or  80/.  a 
year,  probably. 

7163.  (Lord  Lyttelton.).  You  think  it  valuable  for  the  middle  classes 
to  be  well  grounded  in  Latin  ? — It  ought  to  be  soj  but  the  real  fact  is, 
that  the  fai-mers  do  not  value  Latin  and  Greek,  and  they  think  it  is  all 
labour  thrown  away.  They  would  rather  send  their  children  to  a 
school  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught,  than  to  one  where  Latin 
and  Greek  are  taught. 

7164.  What  is  your  own  opmion  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  they  would 
not  want  more  Latin  than  was  sufficient  for  a  lawyer  to  construe 
legal  expressions  which  he  might  come  across,  or  for  a  chemist  to 
interpret  Latin  prescriptions.     That  is  the  only  use  to  which  the  middle 
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Bishop  of     classes  could  put  Latin,  except  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
^Wtta         "^'^  language.     They  may  get  the  etymology. 
G  Bntvming        7165.  You  think  it  is  the  best  training  for  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
Esg.,  and  '    guage  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it.     I  think   so,  but  they  do   not 
A.  Brouming,   think  so. 

•^*9'-  7166.  (Lord  Taunton.)  I  think  your  Lordship  stated  that  Crew- 

kerne  school,  which  is  a  grammar  school,  was  founded  on  Church  of 
England  principles  ? — ^Yes. 

7167.  Do  the  sons  of  dissenters  at  all  resort  to  that  school  ? — Yes  ; 
and  also  to  Mr.  Browning's  school  in  large  numbers. 

7168.  With  regard  to  Crewkerne  school,  how  is  that  arranged  ? — 
Li  reply  to  that,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  a  letter  from  the 
head  mast-er. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  your  Lordship's  wish  that  I  should 
communicate  to  you  the  results  of  my  experience  in  the  religious  teaching 
of  my  school  The  three  subjects,  which  I  undertook  to  teach,  when  I  was 
elected  m  June  1838,  to  the  head  mastership,  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
principles  and  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  subjects  were  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  approved  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1827.  Whoever  fills  the  ofiBce  of  head  master  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  either  in  Deacon's  or  Priest's  orders.  From  the  very 
first  I  announced  that  all  the  boys  residing  in  the  town  on  the  foundation, 
and  all  the  boarders  would  be  expected  to  assemble  in  the  schoolroom  on 
every  Sunday  morrdng  at  9.30.  a.m.,  for  religious  instruction,  and  as  I 
knew  of  only  two  text-books  for  setting  forth  the  third  of  those  subjects 
which  I  had  engaged  to  teaeh,  viz.,  the  catechism,  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  from  that  period  I  have  given  instruction  in  both  to 
all  the  boys  sent  to  my  school,  whether  they  were  on  the  foundation  or 
not.  For  the  better  explanation  of  the  first  subject,  I  have  used  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair's  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  for  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Archdeacon  Bickersteth's  work.  A  portion  of  one  or  other 
of  those  subjects  is  regularly  brought  every  Sunday,  in  which  for  nearly 
an  hour  before  morning  service,  the  different  classes  are  questioned  after 
the  colleci  for  the  day  has  been  repeated  and  explained.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  for  each  Snnday  in  the  half  year  are  learnt  by  heart  by  the  four 
senior  classes,  and  the  Gospel  by  all  the  junior  boys,  and  repeated  before 
breakfast  on  each  Monday  morning.  On  every  Sunday  evening,  my 
boarders  are  with  me  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  they  receive  catechetical 
instruction  upon  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day.  The  school  is  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer  every  day.  The  prayers  in  use  are  such  as  I  found 
here,  viz.,  the  two  collects  respectively  for  morning  or  evening  service, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 
Although  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  directs  that  prayers  shall  be 
said  by  one  of  the  scholars,  yet  either  1,  or  my  second  master,  in  my 
absence,  have  always  officiated.  Immediately  after  morning  prayers,  the 
second  lesson  for  the  day  is  read  in  class,  and  oii  Wednesdays,  there  are 
certain  chapters  prepared  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  boys  are 
questioned,  and  afterwards  the  first  three  classes  bring  up  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Besides  this  instruction,  it  is  also  required  by  the 
same  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  1827,  which  are  still  in  force,  that 
"  every  boy  shall  attend  Divine  Service  at  least  once  on  every  Sunday  in 
the  parish  church  throughout  the  year."  This  rule  has  been  rigidly  en- 
forced. All  the  boys  residing  in  the  town  re-assemble  in  the  school  a 
few  minutes  before  church  time,  and  are  conducted  there  either  by  me  or 
the  other  masters  of  the  school.  They  return  to  the  school  after  service, 
the  list  is  called,  and  they  are  then  dismissed.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  foundationers  who  reside  in  the  adjoining  villages  follow  the  same 
rule.  The  head  master  has  also  the  power  of  determining  on  what  other 
days,  other  than  Sunday,  it  is  desirable  that  the  boys  should  be  present  at 
Divine  Service,  and  in  consequence  I  have  used  my  discretion  freely 
on  this  head,  and  my  boys  for  many  years  past  have  attended  chur(dl 
during  Lent  or  on  special  days  of  service  appointed  by  the   Crown,  at 
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the  regular  visitations  of  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  and  at  confirmations,       Bishop  of 
candidates  for  which  are  specially  prepared  by  me.    During  the  whole       J9o«A  and 
time  that  I  have  been  the  head  master  of  this  school,  now  a  period  of         WeUs, 
nearly  27  years,    I  have  never  had   the  s]ighest  difficulty  in    carrying    <?.  Brouming, 
out  these  regulations,  and  yet  amongst  the  boys   on  the   foundation  I       -S*9->  ""^ 
have  had  at  different  times  almost  every  kind  of  dissenter.     Two  have    ^-  Browning, 
been   sons   of  Wesleyan  ministers,  one  residing  at  South  Petherton,   and  ■^*?' 

the  other  at  Crewkerne,  one  a  Boman  Catholic,  who  after  being  six  years  

at  the  school  was  for  some  time  in  the  first  class,  and  on  his  return  20m June  186J, 
from  San  Francisco  a  few  years  since  bore  most  honourable  testimony  -^— — — 
at  the  annual  public  dinner  of  the  trustees  to  the  benefits  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  education  at  the  school.  One  a  Unitarian,  I  found  him 
in  the  school  at  my  election,  he  was  nine  years  on  the  foundation,  and  left 
as  senior  boy  in  1841,  and  upon  my  recommendation  was  engaged  by  the 
late  Eev.  John  Allen,  of  Uminster,  to  be  a  junior  master  in  his  school. 
There  have  been  several  Wesleyans,  and  one  is  now  in  my  first  class,  who 
comes  4^  miles  to  school  every  morning.  Two  or  three  have  been  Inde- 
pendents, one  of  whom  from  Hinton  St.  George,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and 
a  boy  of  much  promise ;  he  was  in  the  school  eight  years,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  the  first  class  ;  he  is  now  in  Canada.  The  majority,  however, 
have  been  the  sons  of  Baptists,  one  of  whom  was  senior  boy  in  1862,  and  his 
younger  brother  left  at  Christmas  last,  as  senior  boy  in  the  second  class. 
These  two  boys  were  once  in  our  National  school,  and  all  the  boys  to  whom  I 
refer  were  of  the  middle  class  in  society.  Notwithstanding  that  the  rule 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  carried  out  so  stringently,  yet  one  and 
all  have  been  glad  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  education  supplied  by  the 
school,  without  requiring  exemption  from  the  religious  instruction,  which 
forms  an  integral  portion  of  it.  I  would  also  mention,  that  since  I  have 
been  at  Crewkerne,  three  exhibitions  have  been  founded,  two  by  our 
present  respected  warden  and  the  late  Lord  Wynford  for  boys  proceeding 
to  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  third  by  friends  and  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  for  the  liberal  professions  as  well  as  the  universities, 
but  all  who  are  elected  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
those  who  hold  the  third  must  have  their  testimonial  signed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,  in  proof  of  their  being 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  I  was  elected  to  the 
school  in  1838.  It  had  become  almost  a  sinecure.  In  the  face  of 
Uminster  and  Sherborne  schools,  which  were  then  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  I  entered  upon  my  woi'k.  I  began  with  six  founda- 
tioners and  six  boarders.  For  the  last  six  years  the  average  number  of 
foundationers  has  been  30,  of  boarders  32,  during  which  period  eight  of  the 
latter  have  entered  at  some  University.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
monials, which  placed  me  in  this  position,  as  well  as  the  last  printed 
school  list.  I  trust  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  with  the  efforts 
which  I  have  made  to  maintain  the  character  of  this  ancient  school  as  a 
place,  not  merely  of  secular,  but  more  especially  of  religious  learning, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  alteration  may  be  made  by  legislation  in  this  most  important 
feature  of  the  school." 

7169.  {Mr.  Erie.)  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  what  has  been 
the  religious  profession  of  dissenting  scholars  received  at  Crewkerne, 
for  instance,  after  they  have  left  the  school.  The  master  does  not 
state  that  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he  states  their  religious  profession.  I 
do  not  hear  anything  of  them  after  they  leave  the  school.  Messrs, 
Browning  could  tell  more  about  the  mixture  of  dissenters,  because 
they  Lave  a  great  many  at  their  school. 

7170.  Have  you  considered  who  should  be  the  manngers  of  the  local 
schools  which  you  would  recommend  the  institution  of? — If  the  farmers 
amongst  themselves  made  a  school  for  day  scholars,  such  as  1  have 
sketched  out,  I  think  that  they  should  be  the  managers,  probably 
associated  with  some  persons  of  education. 
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Bishop  of  7171.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  that  the  farmers  and  landlords 

fiathand      should  combine  ? — Tes. 

G  ^1  7172.  (Mr.  Erie.)  Are  there  any  half-time  schools  in  your  district  ? 

E^^'an^'     —^^-     I  8,m  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  believe  in  them.     You  want  an 

A.  Browning,    enormous  mass  of  children  for  that.     I  think  if  you  -wish  a  middle 

Esq.         school  to  be  successful  it  should  in  the  first  place  be  self-supporting  ; 

there  should  be  nothing  eleemosynary  about  it ;  secondly,  I  believe  that 

20thJunel865.  ^j^g  master,  if  it  be  an  upper  middle  school,  should  be  independent  and 
—-~—  jjq4  controlled  by  a  committee.  Children  leave  on  an  average  at  15  or 
16  years  of  age ;  therefore,  if  possible,  they  should  be  sent  to  these 
schools  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  admitted  even  then  until  they 
could  read  and  write,  which  they  might  get  in  some  of  the  parochial 
schools. 

7173.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  With  respect  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
master  ;  if  there  were  no  trustees,  how  could  you  dismiss  an  inefficient 
master  ? — You  have  no  right  to  dismiss  him,  because  it  is  a  commercial 
speculation.  He  opens  a  shop  for  education,  and  it  is  his  gain  or 
loss. 

7174.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  you  require  nothing  beyond  reading 
and  writing  for  the  entrance  test  ? — ^Not  for  children  of  eight  years  of 
age  ;  you  cannot  get  more. 

7175.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Your  Lordship's  scheme,  if  I  understand  it, 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  farmers  have  intel- 
ligence and  will  to  secure  good  education  for  their  children,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  work  on  the  principle  of  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way  ;  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  such  schools  as  you  refer 
to  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  about  it ;  you  may  get  anything  in  England  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  There  are  a  great  many  schools  which  have 
been  taught  by  certificated  teachers.  Those  men  are  dissatisfied  at  the 
present  day.  You  might  get  any  number  of  them  you  wish,  and  if  you 
wanted  more,  the  training  schools  could  give  them  to  you,  because  they 
are  not  half  full. 

71 76.  Do  you  think  it  would  aid  in  the  institution  of  schools  that 
would  be  useful  for  the  farmers  if  provision  were  made  for  the  fabric 
and  a  residence  for  the  schoolmaster  ? — I  think  that  is  all  that  should 
be  done.  I  think  they  should  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  schooling 
of  their  children.  I  proposed  a  cottage,  which  I  imagined  would  come 
from  some  landlord,  who  would  give  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sons  of  his 
tenantry. 

7177.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  this 
school  should  be  started  for  them  and  then  afterwards  be  self-sup- 
porting ? — Yes,  just  as  Failand  Lodge  was. 

7178.  {Bev.A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  masters  of  these 
middle-class  country  schools  of  which  your  Lordship  spoke,  do  you 
think  that  masters  trained  by  training  colleges  for  elementary  schools 
would  be  qualified  to  take  care  of  them  ? — I  think  they  would.  I  do  oiot 
know  much  about  training  colleges  now,  but  in  the  one  which  was 
started  at  Battersea  some  years  ago  these  men  were  fit  to  teach  anybody 
anything  almost. 

7179.  Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  add  some  subjects,  those  men  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  get  them  up  for  their  schools  ? — Yes. 

7180.  So  that  practically  for  that  class  of  schools  the  existing 
training  colleges  would  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  sufficiently 
qualified  men  ? — I  believe  so. 

7181.  Would  you  have  religious  instruction  in  these  schools  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

7182.  Have  you  thought  at  all  how  you  would  arrange  that  ? — I- 
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have  always  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  teaching  the      Bishop  of 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that  this      BaAand 
should  be  taught  in  every  school.    I  believe  that  no  dissenter  would    ^  Wells,  _ 
object  to  those  three  subjects  ;  in  fact  they  would  be  glad  if  they  were      |e^„  a„^' 
taught.  A.  Browning, 

7183.  You  would  have  the  schools  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,         Esq. 
probably  ? — Always. 

7184.  And  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 
In  a  large  school  with  which  I  was  very  much  connected  we  used  to 
begiu  the  day  with  prayer,  then  a  lesson  in  Scripture,  then  that  was 
explained  to  the  children  very  thoroughly.  We  had  all  sorts  of  people, 
Boman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  everything  else,  and  nobody  objected  ; 
but  we  were  prepared  to  teach  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  those  who  objected  to  the  questions  on 
baptismal  regeneration  ;  but  nobody  did  object,  and  nobody  does  object 
now. 

7185.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  A  Jew  would  object  ? — We  never  had 
any. 

7186.  {Mev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Has  your  Lordship  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  adopting  the  mixed  school  system  of  boys  and  girls  in  these 
middle-class  schools  for  fai-mers'  children  ? — I  do  not  think  the  farmers 
would  like  it  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done,  because  many  of 
them  probably  would  have  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  winter 
time  the  girls  could  not  get  to  school.  It  is  not  like  a  school  in  a  large 
town,  where  probably  no  child  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it ; 
but  when  you  have  children  coming,  as  at  the  school  at  Wells  I  was 
speaking  of,  from  a  distance  of  three  or  four  mUes,  you  cannot  get 
girls  to  do  it. 

7187.  What  is  the  fee  or  payment  you  would  suggest  for  each  boy  ? 
— Five  guineas  a  year  is  what  we  receive,  and  we  are  perfectly  self- 
supporting. 

7188.  In  what  way  would  you  make  the  instruction  different  for 
these  middle-class  schools  from  the  instruction  in  National  and  ele- 
mentary schools  ? — In  the  National  schools  now  they  keep  the  great 
number  of  them  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  whei'eas  we  go  to 
geography,  mechanics,  algebra,  and  probably  to  the  first  two  or  three 
books  of  Euclid. 

7189.  And  elementary  drawing,  probably  ? — Yes;  that  is  what  we  do 
at  this  day  school  now. 

7190.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  it  be  desirable  to  teach  some  other 
thing  besides  English,  or  to  afford  them  the  power  of  doing  so  ? — Yes, 
French  and  German  are  very  much  prized  by  the  upper  class.  The 
upper  class  commercial  school,  I  believe,  would  utterly  fail  unless  French 
were  taught.     Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Browning  ? 

Mr.  Albert  Browning.  I  think  so.  We  requii-e  our  upper  forms  to 
take  up  French. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  would  not  drop  off  very  much  if 
you  ceased  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin  ? 

Mr.  Albert  Browning.  That  would  make  very  little  difference. 

7191.  {Lord  Taunton,  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.)  Is  there 
any  other  subject  on  which  your  Lordship  would  favour  the  Commission 
with  any  observations  ? — I  think  not. 

7192.  {To  Mr.  Albert  Browning.)  Several  of  the  witnesses  whom 
we  have  seen,  especially  those  connected  with  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  have  suggested  the  desirableness  of  some  system  of 
certificates  which  should  be  necessary,  or  at  least  should  be  optional. 
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Do  you  believe  that  any  system  of  certificates  and  registration  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  profession  ? — I  think  so. 

7193.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory,  or  optional  ? — The  College  of 
Preceptors  started  something  of  the  sort ;  that  is,  of  registering  masters 
who  are  now  conducting  schools,  and  of  requiring  all  starting  schools 
after  a  certain  date  to  pass  an  examination. 

7194.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  system  would  be  useful  ? — ^I  think 
it  would. 

7195.  That  would  make  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  a  dose  pro- 
fession ? — It  would. 

7196.  Tou  think  that  would  not  be  objectionable  ? — ^I  think  not ; 
not  with  the  better  class  of  schoolmasters. 

7197.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  inspection,  either  optional  or 
compulsory,  to  be  provided  for  all  schools,  would  be  advantageous  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous. 

7198.  Have  you  at  all  thought  in  what  form  that  inspection  should 
be  provided,  whether  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  or  by  the 
Universities,  or  in  what  way  ? — The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  taken  it  up.  We  corresponded  with  Mr.  Gray,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Committee  respecting 
the  examination  of  our  school  by  one  of  their  inspectors. 

7199.  Have  you  availed  yourselves  of  that  ? — We  have  not ;  the 
parents  do  not  feel  at  aU  interested  about  it. 

7200.  Do  you  believe  any  system  of  inspection,  either  compulsory  or 
optional,  would  be  desirable  ? — Yes  ;  optional,  so  that  every  school- 
master who  wishes  it  should  have  his  school  examined  by  inspectors 
similar  to  the  inspectors  of  the  lower  and  National  schools. 

7201.  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  inspection  would  be  best  provided 
by  the  Grovernment  itself  or  by  some  body  of  authority  not  connected 
with  the  Government  ? — By  the  Universities, — not  connected  with  the 
Government. 

7202.  {Lord  Lyttelton,  to  Mr.  Albert  Browning.)  Does  it  occur  to 
you  that  the  Universities  have  any  advantage  over  a  newer  body  like 
the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — ^It  gives  a  greater  position. 

7203.  When  you  spoke  of  the  Universities,  did  you  mean  only  the 
two  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  —  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  Durham  University,  I  believe,  holds  local  exami- 
nations. 

7204.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  for  that  purpose,  the 
University  of  London  should  be  joined  with  the  older  Universities  ? — 
Tes  ;  I  am  rather  surprised  the  London  University  has  not  undertaken 
the  examination  of  schools. 


Hon.  and  Bev.         The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samtjei.  Best,  M.  A.,  called  in  and  examined. 
S.  Best,  M.A. 

7205.  {Lord   Taunton.)   I  believe  you  are  the  rector  of  Abbot's 

20th  June  1865.  Ann,  near  Andover  ? — Yes. 

7206.  How   long    have   you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Thirty-four 

years. 

7207.  I  believe  you  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education  ? — Yes. 

'7208.  I  believe  there  are  schools  established  in  your  district  at  which 
the  labouring  classes  and  the  sons  of  farmers  receive  their  education, 
together  ? — ^In  my  own  school  it  is  the  case,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it 
was  the  case  in  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  school  at  King's  Somboum, 
which  is  in  my  neighbourhood. 

7209.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  the  Commission 
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the  system  under  which  the  instruction  is  conducted  in  this  school  ? Htm.  and  JRev. 

The  school  is,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  national  school,  only  that  education  is   S.  Best,  M.A. 

carried  further  than  it  is  in  an  ordinary  national  school,  so  as  to  com-         

prehend  these  different  classes.     Save  in  that  respect  I  do  not  know  20thJunel865. 

that  there  is  anything  particular  in,  the  direction  the  education  takes. 

It  is  an  elementary  school,  where  they  all  meet  together,  and  of  course 
that  which  takes  place  in  almost  every  school  must  take  place  there, 
that  is,  that  the  labourer  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  is  taken  away,  and 
the  higher  class,  let  him  be  of  the  farmer  class,  or  to  whatever  class  he 
may  belong,  remains. 

7210.  I  understand  that  this  system  is  conducted  on  a  scale  of  gra- 
duated payments  ? — It  is.  Before  I  came  away  I  thought  I  would  put 
down  an  analysis  which  might  give  some  information  better  than  trust- 
ing to  my  own  recollection.  I  look  back  to  the  period  from  the  year  1855 
to  1865,  and  I  find  that  we  have  had  24  small  farmers',  millers',  or 
brewers'  children.  Of  the  tradesmen — I  need  not  perhaps  trouble  the 
Commission  with  the  particulars — they  are  shoemakers,  grocers,  car- 
penters, a  large  portion  of  them  publicans,  relieving  officer,  veterinary 
surgeon,  baker,  watchmaker,  tailor,  upper  servants  in  gentlemen's 
houses,  manager  of  gas  works,  foremen  in  shops,  plasterer,  yetired  civil 
service  of  India  officer,  moulder  in  a  neighbouring  foundry,  blacksmith, 
pensioner,  excise  officer,  clerk,  hotel  keeper,  currier,  man  of  indepen- 
dent means,  bookseller  and  printer  in  the  neighbouring  town,  inspector 
on  the  railroad,  and  millwright.  Those  are  the  different  classes  there, 
in  small  proportions  of  course.  The  largest  number  that  I  think  we 
have'had  is  of  publicans'  children. 

7211.  What  is  the  total  ? — The  whole  of  it  will  amount  to  95. 

7212.  During  the  whole  time  ? — ^Yes. 

7213.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Ten  years  ? — Yes.  I  have  merely  taken  out 
of  the  common  stock  those  I  consider  of  a  superior  class. 

7214.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  has  been  the  number  of  scholars  at 
the  school  besides  that  ? — The  present  school  consists  of  89  who  pay 
2d.  a  week,  two  pay  3d.  a  week,  12  pay  4d.,  two  pay  6d.,  who  are  small 
shopkeepers,  six  pay  8rf.,  and  20  pay  Is.  (who  are  farmers),  and  the 
classes  that  I  spoke  of.  That  is  how  the  school  is  at  present 
constituted. 

7215.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  total  number  ? — 131. 

7216.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  fixing  the  respec- 
tive payments  ? — There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  that,  no  doubt.  It 
requires  a  good  deal  of  judgment  and  a  good  deal  of  inquiry. 

7217.  How  is  that  done  ? — They  are  most  of  them  neighbours,  and 
we  know  tolerably  well  their  circumstances.  Most  of  them  come  from 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles. 

7218.  Do  you  fix  the  payments  yourself  ? — The  schoolmaster  does 
that,  but  if  there  is  any  question  raised  about  it,  he  refers  to  me. 

7219.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  price  fixed  according  to  what  you  teach 
them  ?  —No,  not  at  all. 

7220.  Nor  according  to  the  class  in  which  they  are  placed  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

7221.  Nor  according  to  the  age? — No,  not  at  all.  It  is  merely 
according  to  their  status.  We  think  the  education  is  worth  a  shilling 
a  week,  and  if  we  choose  to  give  it  to  the  poorer  classes  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  we  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

7222.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  the  same  opportunities  afforded  to  all 
the  boys,  whatever  they  pay  ?— Yes,  exactly.  Directly  they  step  over 
the  threshold  there  is  no  distinction  whatever. 

7223.  The  child  of  the  labourer,  if  his  parents  thought  fit,  and  if  he 
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Hoa.  and  Rev.  showed  great  proficiency,  might  remaia  ia  the  school  and  profit  by  the 
S,  Best,  M.A.  iiigiier  branches  of  education  ? — Just  bo. 

90th  T      186')       7224.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  only  advantage  that  the  middle-class 
°°^        ■  children  have  is,  that  they  stay  longer  ? — Yes,  because  they  are  enabled 
to  stay  longer. 

7225.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  presume  you  secure  the  services  of  a 
master  rather  above  the  standard  of  the  usual  masters  in  national 
schools  ?  —Yes,  he  is  a  superior  man;  he  is  a  native  of  the  village,  and 
was  himself  educated  in  the  school  j  he  has  never  been  to  a  training 
school.     He  is  a  first-class  certificated  master. 

7226.  What  is  the  latest  age  to  which  you  find  that  any  of  your 
scholars  are  in  the  habit  of  staying  ? — To  15,  16,  and  even  to  17. 

7227.  "What  are  the  higher  branches  of  education  which  you  give  to 
those  elder  boys  ? — Merely  the  more  advanced  subjects,  going  into 
mathematics  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

7228.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  They  all  learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ? — 
Yes,  all  the  upper  boys. 

7229.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  any  of  the  physical  sciences  taught  ? — 
Yes,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  rudiments  of  chemistry — agricultural 
chemistry  generally  ;  it  is  an  agricultural  district. 

7230.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  That  is  for  boys  only  ? — Yes. 

7231.  It  is  not  a  mixed  school? — Yes,  it  is  a  mixed  school.  The 
girls  never  stop  with  us  very  long.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  girls 
above  12  years  of  age  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  at  school 
in  our  part  of  the  world  much  over  that  age ;  they  go  out  nearly  as 
early  as  the  boys  do. 

7232.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  any  girls  at  the  higher  rates  of 
payment  ? — Yes,  they  pay  in  the  same  way,  according  to  the  parent. 

7233.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  diiference  between  the  disposition 
of  parents  in  better  circumstances  to  allow  their  girls  to  associate  with 
the  girls  of  the  humbler  classes,  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  boys  ?^ 
'Yes,  I  think  there  is.  I  think  that  is  a  reason  why  they  do  not  stay 
so  long  with  us.  Few  girls  do  stay  with  us,  but  the  higher  class  of 
girls  certainly  are  removed  earlier,  and  a  great  number  of  them  go  to 
boarding-schools  from  us. 

7234.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  do  you  find  any  difSculty  in  inducing 
the  parents  in  the  better  class  of  life  to  send  their  children  to  sit  on  the 
same  benches  with  those  of  the  labourers  ? — The  basis  npon  which  I 
put  it  is  this  :  I  endeavour  to  have  the  best  school  I  possibly  can  for 
my  own  parish,  and  if  other  people  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  they 
are  welcome  ;  therefore  no  one  is  asked  ;  there  is  no  invitation  at  all  to 
anybody,  either  of  our  own  higher  class,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring 
higher  classes.  A  large  portion  of  them  come  from  the  parishes  round 
about,  and  we  have  had  a  great  number  from  the  town  of  Andover, 
which  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  us,  who  come  out  and  back 
again,  some  few  of  them  boarding  with  the  master. 

7235.  In  short,  a  good  school  being  established,  you  find  that  the 
circumstance  of  labourers'  children  being  taught  in  it  does  not  deter 
the  parents  of  a  somewhat  better  class  from  sending  their  children  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ? — Not  at  all.  That,  I  think,  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  trades  I  mentioned. 

7236.  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — There  are  some  boarders ;  six  are 
boarding  with  the  master  at  the  present  moment ;  he  has  had  more 
sometimes,  as  many  as  12  or  14. 

7237.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  provided  a  house  for  him  on  pur- 
pose, Jarge  enough  for  that  ? — ^It  is  an  old  farm-house,  with  two  or 
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three  extra  rooms  upstairs  besides  his  own.     It  is  very  good  indeed  for  Hon.  andBev. 
the  purpose.  S.  Best,  M.A. 

7238.  Did  you  take  it  with  that  view  ? — Yes,  I  did.    It  was  within         

the  school-yard.     It  was  veiy  important  to  have  it  on  other  grounds.  20ttJunel865. 
He  has  his  rooms  in  it,  and  these  boys  are  boarded  in  it.    It  also  finds 
accommodation  for  a  reading-room. 

7239.  {Mr.^  Baines.)  Why  are  the  numbers  as  to  boarders  diminished  ? 
— I  think  it  is  accidental.  He  has  got  six  boarders  at  the  present 
moment  under  eight  years  of  age,  that  pay  161.  a  year,  and  above  eight 
years  of  age,  201. 

7240.  {Lord  Taunton.)  To  what  degree  is  the  study  of  Latin  pur- 
sued ? — It  is  more  with  a  view  to  the  derivation  of  English  words  than 
anything  else,  not  actually  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin.  I  think 
that  is  the  line  where  the  two  schools  separate.  It  has  always  been 
my  theory  that  the  school  which  is  for  professional  purposes  begins 
with  Latin,  and  the  school  which  is  for  a  lower  purpose  ends  with  Latin. 
You  want  Latin  to  understand  your  own  language,  I  think. 

7241.  You  are  an  advocate  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  schools  of  this 
description  for  the  purpose  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  understanding 
English  ? — I  am.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
English.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  bad  spelling  to  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  derivation  of  words. 

7242.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  low  in  society  would  you  attempt  to 
teach  Latin  ? — I  would  go  to  the  very  bottom  with  ray  good  will. 

7243.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  other  modern  language  which 
you  teach  ? — Sometimes  some  few  of  them  learn  French.  They  learn 
drawing.  There  is  a  school  of  art  in  Andover,  and  the  master  comes 
over  and  teaches  them.  In  that  way  they  have  made  unusual  profi- 
ciency, I  think. 

7244.  What  is  your  system  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  ? — 
It  is  of  course  that  which  I  should  deal  with  as  a  clergyman.  The 
master  is  a  churchman,  and  of  course  it  is  a  Church  school,  but  in  week 
days  the  catechism  is  not  taught.  It  never  has  been  taught  in  the 
week  day,  and  I  think  that  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results.  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  it  has  been  very  satis- 
factory indeed,  to  me  at  all  events,  from  not  shutting  the  door  against 
the  dissenters.  If  they  come  to  the  Sunday* school,  that  of  course  is 
the  principal  subject  of  teaching. 

7245.  But  they  are  not  required  to  come  on  the  Sunday  ? — No,  it  is 
entirely  separate.  We  have  had  a  great  number  who  have  come  during 
the  week,  and  after  a  short  time  applied  to  be  admitted  to  the  Sunday 
school. 

7246.  But  that  is  entirely  voluntary  ? — Entirely  voluntary.  I  believe 
the  master  is  as  strictly  honest  on  the  subject  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ; 
of  course  he  must  explain  the  Scriptures,  if  he  read  them,  as  a  church- 
man ;  he  cannot  do  othei-wise. 

7247.  Are  there  any  prayers  ? — Yes.  The  school  begins  in  the 
morning  with  prayers,  then  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  read  ;  it  ends 
with  prayers,  and  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  read  before  they  go  out. 

7248.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  dissenters  would 
object  to  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  ? — I  think  they  would  ;  at  least, 
I  certainly  have  had  instances  of  children  coming  because  the  catechism 
is  not  taught. 

7249.  You  have  no  other  restriction  on  the  religious  instruction  but 
that  ?— No. 

7250.  (Lord  Tatcnton.)  Speaking  as  a  clergyman,  you  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  there  has  been  any  want  of  a  proper  religious  tone  in  the 
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Bon.  and  Rev.   school  under  tliis  system  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  a  very  high 
S.  Best,  M.A.   religious  tone. 

7251.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The  discipline  and  training  of  the  school  are 

aothJonel865.  -^^^^  ^^^^  religion  ."—Yes,  of  course. 

7252.  Do  you  often  have  complaints  from  the  parents  as  to  tlie  rela- 
tive rates  of  charge  which  you  make? — The  difficulty  is  most  on 
entrance  when  they  first  come  ;  it  is  not  very  often  that  it  occurs  ;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  referyed  to 
during  the  last  three  years. 

7253.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  there  any  unpleasant  feeling  among  the 
boys  themselves,  going  to  the  school  at  the  different  payments,  or 
belonging  to  different  clasges  I — I  think  not  ;  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  it.  I  see  them  constantly  playing  together.  They  play 
cricket  together  in  a  field  in  front  of  my  windows,  and  I  should  see  if 
anything  unpleasant  were  going  on. 

7254.  It  produces  no  injurious  effect  on  the  sons  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion ? — I  think  not. 

7255.  {Lord  Lyttelton^  You  have  no  doubt  that  yon  can  classify 
them  fairly  ? — I  think  you  may  be  sometimes  deceived,  but  I  think  if 
you  are  deceived,  it  is  generally  in  not  putting  them  high  enough.  You 
have  a  piteous  story  of  some  sort  or  other. 

7256.  {Lord  Taunton.)  It  is  a  rural  district,  where  you  know  every- 
body ? — Yes. 

7257.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  for  a  rural  district  there 
is  any  clear  distinction  between  the  kind  of  instruction  required  for 
the  middle  class  and  for  the  labouring  class  ? — I  think  that  what  I 
say  only  refers  to  what  I  should  call,  perhaps,  the  lower  stratum  of 
the  middle  class  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  embrace  the  whole  ;  I 
do  not  think  it  would  embrace  the  higher  class  of  farmers  or  the 
higher  class  of  tradesmen  ;  but  then  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  say  what  would. 

7258.  You  have  large  farmers  in  the  district  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  very 
large  ;  their  children  might  possibly  find  their  way  to  Eton  and  Win- 
chester ;  it  is  that  class  of  farmers  ;  we  have  the  small  fanner,  and  we 
have  also  the  farmer  who  is  farming  his  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
acres. 

7259.  But  for  the  lower  middle  class,  or  rather  for  the  labourers,  yon 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  give  the  same  instruction  to  their  children  as 
for  the  class  just  above  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  as  long  as  they  stay.  As 
long  as  the  labourer  stays,  which  at  the  outside  is  to  12  years  of  age, 
the  elementary  course  of  instruction  which  you  give  to  both  would  be 
necessarily  the  same.  I  am,  perhaps,  venturing  on  a  subject  with  which 
I  have  no  business  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  Revised 
Code, — by  the  doing  away  or  restriction  on  the  pupil-teachers,  I  think 
a  magnificent  opportunity  has  been  lost,  of  raising  the  clever  fellows 
of  the  humbler  class.  I  have  put  down  here  a  few  cases  of  pupil- 
teachers  which  I  have  taken  out  of  the  same  accounts.  One  who  was 
a  pupil-teacher,  and  the  son  of  a  labourer,  earning,  I  suppose,  about  9s. 
or  10s.  a  week  ;  he  became  a  pupil-teacher ;  that  enabled  him  to  rise. 
He  has  now  got  an  English  school  at  Kio  Janeiro,  where  he  has  200/. 
a  year,  and  hopes  to  raise  it  to  400/.  Another  boy  was  also  a  pnpil- 
teacher,  the  son  of  a  labourer  ;  who  has  a  brother  working  in  my 
parish  at  this  moment  at  about  12s.  a  weqk  ;  he  has  got  a  school  at 
Calcutta  with  300/.  a  year  ;  and  had  all  his  expenses  paid  out.  Such 
cases,  are  perhaps  extraordinary  cases,  they  are  cases  of  boys  with  con- 
siderable industry  and  talent,  and  it  just  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
rising.    I  have  a  longer  list  of  them.    Another  boy,  a  pupil-teacher, 
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is  now  a  second  master  in  a  grammar-school  in  Lincolnshire  ;  he  was  Hon.  and  Itev. 
the  son  of  a  journeyman  blacksmith.     Another  is  an  army  schoolmaster,   S.  Best,  M.A. 

who  is  the  son  of  a  labourer.      Another  is  the  master  of  a  large  union  

in  Wiltshire,  who  was  the  son  of  a  journeyman  carpenter.    A  school-  20tli  June  1865. 

mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  labourer.     A  pupil-teacher,  who  is  now  a 

clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  the  son  of  a  small  bailiff.     Another  who  was 

a  pupil- teacher,  who  is  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  legal  offices  in 

London.     His   mother  was  a  widow  in  very  reduced  circumstances, 

and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pupil-teachership  he  could  not  have  been 

educated  at  all.     He  is  now  doing  exceedingly  well.     My  own  master 

was  the  son  of  a  journeyman  carpenter.     It  gave  the  opportunity  of 

picking  them  out ;  and  if  a  boy  did  stay,  or  was  disposed  to  stay,  you 

could  put  him  into  a  position  whei'e  he  could  benefit  himself,  which 

we  can  no  longer  do. 

7260.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  Have  you  any  plan  for  maintaining  the 
children  in  that  school  when  they  are  grown  up  ? — ^No. 

7261.  Have  you  not  a  club  ? — Yes. 

7262.  Do  they  not  go  into  that  ? — Yes,  almost  all  of  them.  We 
have  a  very  large  club,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  can  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  trying  to  retain  them  in  school  ;  it  is  trying  to  benefit 
them  in  other  ways. 

7263.  There  is  no  instruction  given  ? — ^No  ;  there  is  a  reading  room 
in  the  village,  which  is  optional. 

7264.  Do  they  ever  remain  as  Sunday  school  teachers  ? — A  good 
many  of  them  come  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  some  remain  as  teachers. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  that  class  who  attend  regularly  at  the  Sunday 
school  as  teachers. 

7265.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  the  parents,  and  the  boys 
themselves  of  these  classes  who  remain  with  you  till  they  are  15  or  16, 
have  an  intelligent  sense  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  had  in 
these  higher  subjects,  such  as  Latin  and  physical  science? — I  think 
they  have,  because  I  have  very  often  seen  instances,  if  they  stay  any 
where  near  the  parish,  of  their  coming  back  again  to  continue,  although 
taken  away  from  school,  to  keep  up  connexion  with  the  master. 

7266.  With  reference  to  language,  do  they  find  any  advantage  in  a 
better  power  of  expression  and  writing  better  letters  ? — I  think  unques- 
tionably so.  I  think  in  spelling  it  is  quite  remarkable,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  examination  papers,  of  a 
large  society  of  which  I  am  secretary,  very  bad  spelling. 

7267.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Spellingisrather  a  difficult  subject  to  teach? 
— Yes,  it  is  the  test. 

7268.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Are  you  assisted  in  getting  the  higher  price 
from  some  of  the  parents  by  a  sort  of  pride  which  they  have  in  having 
their  higher  social  position  acknowledged  by  the  higher  price  they 

pay  ? No,  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  it.    I  think  it  is  rather  the 

other  way. 

7269.  You  stated  that  there  was  an  effort  to  pay  less ;  do  you  not 
often  find  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  a  sense  of  their 
higher  social  position  being  involved  in  the  higher  payment,  and  that 
that  reconciles  them  to  it  ? — ^I  really  could  not  say  that,  because  directly 
they  come  into  school  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  ; 
there  is  no  difference. 

7270.  You  answered  that  you  did  not  take  any  measures  for  pro- 
longing the  stay  of  children.  Does  the  teacher  never  represent  to  the 
parent,  or  do  you  not  represent  to  the  parents,  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
longing the  education  of  their  children,  especially  of  promising  children? 
_-0f  course  we  do. 
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JHon,andnev.       7271.  And  that  you  find  very  important,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  try 
S.  Best,  M.A.  to  keep  them  on  as  long  as  we  can  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
20th  June  1865.       7272.  And  you  find  it  needful  and  desirable  to  do  a  good  deal  in 
- '  that  way  ? — No  doubt.     We  constantly  remonstrate  with  the  parents 

for  taking  a  promising  boy  away.     We  try  all  we  can  to  persuade  the 

parents  to  let  him  stay.  _ 

7273.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  parems  are  able  to  appreciate  a  good 
education  such  as  you  give  ? — I  think  they  do  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  very  heavy  claims  upon  them,  and  they  can  turn  the  services 
of  their  boys  into  a  certain  amount  of  money ;  they  cannot  resist 
that. 

7274.  As  a  general  rule  ai-e  they  disposed  to  pay  a  good  price  where 
they  are  well  assured  they  will  have  a  good  education  for  it  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  result  j  that  if  you  give  a  good  education  they  value  it, 
but  they  do  not  of  course  value  an  ordinary  education  at  a  high  price. 

7275.  We  know  that  your  school  is  an  excellent  school  j  may  we 
not  assume  that  it  is  the  goodness  of  your  school  which  draws  from  all 
the  country  round  persons  of  all  classes  ? — ^I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
it  does. 

7276.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  thing  ? — It  is  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation given,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

7277.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  any  mixture  in  after  life  of  classes; 
do  the  children  of  farmers  often  go  into  the  town  and  take  to  trade,  and 
vice  versa  ? — ^Yes;  they  do  not  become  farmers;  it  is  quite  extraordinary 
how  few  of  them  become  farmers.  I  have  a  list  here  as  far  as  I  have 
known  what  they  hiave  become  :  one  is  a  millwright,  he  followed  his 
father's  line.  There  are  four  booking  clerks  and  ticket  takers  on  the 
railway.     One  is  a  farmer,  but  his  father  was  not. 

7278.  The  inference  from  that  would  be  that  a  good  sound  general 
education  is  the  best  for  all  those  classes,  because  it  fits  them  equally 
to  take  any  line  which  may  be  open  to  them  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it 
opens  everything  to  them.  Up  to  a  certain  age  I  think  the  educa- 
tion must  be  the  same;  it  is  elementary,  and  it  must  be  practically  the 
same. 

7279.  Up  to  the  age  of  15  you  would  give  them  general  edu- 
cation as  distinguished  from  tebniccal  and  professional  education  ? 
—Yes. 

7280.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Do  you  continue  any  connexion  with  your  old 
scholars  by  their  entering  any  mechanics'  institute,  or  reading  room, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  which  you  have  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Those 
who  stay  with  us  join  the  reading  room,  or  almost  all  of  them  do,  but 
there  are  very  few  that  do  stay  with  us.  The  moment  we  educate 
them  they  go  o£F,  they  leave  us  ;  I  am  afraid  we  have  got  them  all 
over  England,  and  they  only  occasionally  come  down  to  us.  One  or 
two  boys  come  almost  every  year  to  pay  a  visit  and  stay  a  night  with 
the  schoolmaster  ;  in  that  case  I  see  them,  but  otherwise  I  do  not. 

7281.' Your  consolation  is  that  if  you  do  not  see  it,  you  are  leavening 
other  places  with  good  ? — Yes  ;  the  boys  are  doing  well. 

7282.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  hear  from  ,them  ? — ^Yes,  very 
often;  many  of  them  are  members  of  this  club;  that  brings  them  to  us 
again. 

7283.  (Mr.  Baines.)  What  is  that  club? — ^It  is  a  provident  benefit 
dub.     It  has  now,  I  think,  nearly  700  members. 

7284.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  What  salary  do  you  give  your  head- 
master ? — He  has  44/.  a  year  fixed,  he  has  half  the  receipts  of  the 
school,  and  he  has  one-fourth  of  what  the  Government  pays. 
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7285.  How  much  is  that  altogether  ? — It  amounts,  I  think,  to  between  Hon.  mtdBm. 
80Z.  and  90/.  a  year.  S.  Best,  M^ 

7286.  {Lord  Lyltelton.)  With  the  house  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should  also  say         

that  he  manages  the  friendly  society,  and  I  dare  say  he  gets  another  20tli  Juneises. 
15/.  a  year  from  that. 

7287.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Was  he  trained  at  a  training  college  ? 
— No  ;^he  has  a  first-class  certificate. 

7288.  {Dr.   Storrar^  He  makes  some  profit   of  his  boarders  ? I 

hardly  think  he  can  make  much.     I  often  wonder  that  he   has  not 
given  it  up. 

7289.  {Lord  Lyttelton.).  Have  you  any  pupil-teachers  ? — ^Yes  ;  my 
stafi"  is  a  master,  an  assistant  master,  a  pupil-teacher,  and  an  infant- 
mistress,  who  has  a  girl  under  her,  that  we  pay  to  assist  her  a  little. 

7290.  In  fact  it  is  a  district  school  on  rather  a  small  scale  ? — It  is  xa. 
the  first  instance  established  for  the  parish.  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  about  600  ;  then  we  have  a  large  town,  Andover,  near  us. 

7291.  Could  you  take  larger  numbers  than  you  have  ? — Yes,  we  have 
room  for  more. 

7292.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.')  Do  you  find  any  objection  made  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  the  school  being  mixed,  containing  boys  and 
girls  ? — I  have  never  had  any  difiiculty  made  about  it  till  within  the  last 
fortnight.  Within  the  last  fortnight  a  case  has  como  before  me  of  a  boy 
being  taken  away,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  they  did  not  like  it ; 
he  takes  one  boy  away  but  leaves  his  brother,  who  is  within  a  year  or 
two  of  the  other. 

7293.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  the  daughters  of  farmers  ? — Yesi 

7294.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Was  the  boy  to  whom  you  have 
referred  removed  because  his  parents  objected  to  girls  being  in  the- 
school  ?  — That  is  the  reason  assigned,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  reaL 
or  only  reason. 

7295.  Have  you  heard  on  the  other  hand,  that  parents  of  girls  objected 
to  their  being  with  boys  ? — No,  it  is  the  only  case  of  objection  that  I 
ever  had.  I  believe  the  real  reason  is  that  he  has  been  at  two  or  three 
schools,  and  we  can  do  no  more  with  him  than  anybody  else  did. 

7296.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  intellectually  and', 
morally,  and  in  other  ways,  for  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  especially 
for  farmers'  children,  to  be  mixed,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  without  any 
difficulty  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  school.  As  to 
its  effect  upon  the  higher  class  I  will  not  say.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
cause  to  think  it  would  be  injurious,  but  I  think  it  raises  the  tone 
of  the  school  altogether,  and  has  a  wonderful  eflTect  in  that  respect. 

7297.  Of  course  economically  there  is  a  great  advantage  ?  — Of 
course. 

7298.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  what  way  does  it  raise  the  tone  of  the 
school  ? — You  have  a  higher  class  which  raises  the  tone  of  the  school ; 
it  cannot  go  down  to  the  level  of  the  old  village  school. 

7299.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  eleemosynary  subscriptions  paid 
to  this  school  ? — Of  course  the  deficiency  is  made  up. 

7300.  It  is  not  then  entirely  self-supporting  ? — ^No. 

7301.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  have  you  had  your  master  ?—r 
should  say  about  20  years,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

7302.  The  school,  in  fact,  has  been  made  by  him  ? — Yes. 

7303.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  by  which 
schools  of  this  kind  can  be  made  self-supporting  ? — I  think  not.  The 
King's  Sombourn  was  supposed  to  be  self-supporting,  but  it  was  self' 
supporting  only  in  a  limited  sense.     The  Government  then  paid  a  good' 

11643.  Yy 
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Hon.  and  Rev.  deal  more  than  they  do  now,  and  with  those  payments  it  was  nearly  or 

S.  Bat,  M.A.  quite  self-supporting.     Mine  was  so  at  one  time,  but  it  is  not  now. 

,  ~      .„„,       7304.  (Dr.  Storrar.')  Is  King's  Somboum  school  going  on  upon  the 
20th June  1865.  .^  ■   t  a      v  ii.  •      •   i 

same  principle  now  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  same  principle. 

7305.  With  regard  to  your  own  school,  have  you  the  building  rent 
free  ? — The  building  is  my  own,  held  on  lives  under  a  cousin  of  mine, 
who  is  owner  of  all  the  property  there,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
assistance  in  the  school. 

7306.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  a  school  on  the  system 
on  which  you  have  described  yours  to  be  could  be  successfully  carried 
on,  unless  there  were  a  degree  of  attention  paid  to  it  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  some  resident  landowner  of 
authority  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the 
generality  of  instances  ? — You  mean  whether  it  would  work  by  itself, 
in  fact  ? 

7307.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  any  school 
would  ;  it  is  the  fatal  objection  to  any  school,  unless  it  is  overlooked, 
and  unless  a  great  many  take  interest  in  it. 

7308.  No  school  system  would  work  like  a  piece  of  machinery  ;  it 
requires  the  active  care  of  some  competent  person  ? — ^Yes. 

7309.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Do  you  think  inspection  very  impor- 
tant ? — ^I  think  it  is  most  important.  I  wish,  as  a  step  in  that  direction, 
we  could  get  the  grammar  schools  inspected. 

7310.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  you  be  so  kind  qs  to  state  what  would 
be  the  attainments  of  the  best  boys  that  leave  your  school  ? — I  could 
better  do  that  by  saying  what  they  have  become. 

7311.  They  would  have  a  good  English  education  ? — Yes  ;  a 
thoroughly  good  English  education. 

7312.  Any  knowledge  of  mathematics  ? — Yes. 

7313.  How  far  ? — About  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid. 

7314.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Any  algebra  ? — ^Yes. 

7315.  As  far  as  equations  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  so. 

7316.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Any  Latin  ? — The  Latin  is  really  more  with 
a  view  to  derivation  than  to  the  knowledge  of  Latin.  If  the  Latin  is 
carried  on  further  we  are  willing  to  assist  them  if  they  like  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  more  by  their  own  exertion  than  by  actual  teaching  in  the 
school. 

7317.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  learn  the  simple  rules  of  syntax  ? 
—Yes  ;  and  the  Eton  Latin  grammar. 

7318.  For  the  grammaticaj  construction  ? — ^Yes. 

7319.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  they  translate  at  all  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  the 
usual  course  to  put  before  them  a  piece  of  Latin  to  be  put  into  English, 
and  a  piece  of  English  to  be  put  into  Latin.  It  is  always  accompanied 
by  questions  as  to  what  English  words  can  be  derived  from  them. 

7320.  Any  French  ? — French  in  the  same  way.  It  is  just  an  extra 
class  if  they  like  to  take  it. 

7321.  But  a  boy  can  have  some  knowledge  of  French  ? — ^Yes,  if  he 
choose  to  stay  ;  it  comes  on  Saturday,  when  it  is  not  a  school  day. 

7322.  {Lord  lyttelton.)  How  many  do  you  think  you  have  learning 
French  ? — Never  above  half  a  dozen  at  the  outside. 

7323.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  they  pay  extra  for  French  ?— No. 

7324.  Do  you  attempt  any  science  ? — Just  the  natural  philosophy  ; 
such  books  as  "Matter  and  Motion,"  Chambers's  book.  We  do  not 
carry  them  very  far.  The  same  with  chemistry  ;  we  just  give  them 
the  principles  of  it,  but  endeavour  so  to  send  them  out  of  the  school 
as  to  be  able  to  improve  themselves  if  they  wish  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
idea. 
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7325.  If  I  understand  you,  you  give  such  a  good  education  to  many  Hon,  and  Rev. 

of  these  boys  that  they  are  tempted  to  carry  their  knowledge  to  a  better  ^-  Best,  M.A, 

market  than  the  home  market  ? — That  is  quite  the  case  :  very  few  well  „^,  .;:      ,„., 
j.ji_                   ••ii                                                            'J                    20th  June  1865. 
educated  boys  remain  with  us.  ; 

7326.  And  in  fact  that  high  standard  is  a  good  deal  due  to  your 
social  influence  ? — It  may  partly  be  so.  I  attribute  it  far  more  to  the 
master  ;  who  is  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  way  as  to  the  tone  he 
carries  out  in  the  school. 

7327.  {Lord  Li/ttelton.)  Have  you  any  resident  gentry  ? — My  cousin 
owns  the  whole  of  the  property. 

7328.  But  resident  ? — He  is  resident. 

7329.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  You  are  a  good  deal  in  the  school  yourself  ?— 
I  am.  For  some  time  1  was  not,  but  if  I  was  not  there,  the  curate 
was.  I  usually  go  into  the  school  every  day,  if  it  be  possible,  but  I  do 
not  stop  there  very  long.  I  stop  there  to  see  that  all  is  going  on  right, 
and  to  ascertain  who  were  out  the  preceding  day,  and  who  were  sick. 
It  was  rather  more  that  than  the  actual  work  of  the  school. 

7330.  Do  you  visit  absentees  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

7331.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  your  master  married  ? — ^Yes. 

7332.  Does  his  wife  take  any  part  in  the  school  ? — ^No. 

7333.  Do  the  boys  of  all  sorts  play  together  in  the  school  ? — ^Yes. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  separate.  The  girls  and  infants  are  together  In 
one  playground,  and  the  boys  in  another. 

7334.  The  playgrounds  are  marked  off? — ^Yes ;  they  are  separate 
entirely.     Everything  is  separated. 

7335.  Ai-e  they  large  playgrounds  ? — TSo,  they  are  not.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  are  very  small  playgrounds.  The  boys  have  got  a  good 
field  in  front  of  my  house. 

7336.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  condition  of  grammar  schools  in  your  own  neighbourhood  or  else- 
where ? — We  have  one  grammar  school  in  Andover,  and  there  is 
another  at  Amesbury  ;  I  do  not  know  much  of  that.  The  grammar 
school  at  Andover  is  not  very  successful  in  numbers.  I  have  had 
several  boys  from  grammar  schools. 

7337.  Have  you  formed  iny  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
grammar  schools,  speaking  generally,  answer  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  middle  classes  of  this  country  ? — In  our  part  of  the  world  I  think 
they  do  not.  There  is  a  very  successful  one,  I  believe,  at  Basingstoke. 
New  life  was  given  to  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  suc- 
cessful. From  what  I  have  heard — but  it  is  merely  hearsay — they 
come  principally  from  the  north,  where  the  master  has  a  large  con- 
nexion. The  school  is  a  thriving  one,  but  it  does  not  educate  only  . 
the  people  of  the  place. 

7338.  Is  that  what  is  called  a  classical  school  ? — ^A  classical  grammar 
school. 

7339.  Is  the  instruction  that  is  given  of  a  character  that  would  tempt 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  do  so,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it. 
I  have  not  much  to  do  with  it  personally. 

7340.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  accident  of  there 
being  a  good  master  in  those  schools  ? — Everything. 

7341 .  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  securities  in  the  present 
system  on  which  all  grammar  schools  are  conducted  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  good  master  in  grammar  schools  ? — ^In  very  few  of  them, 
I  think;  at  least  in  very  few  that  are  about  us.  I  think  I  am  speaking 
rightly  in  saying  that  the  endowment  of  the  grammar  school  at  Andover 
is  a  house  and  201.  a  year. 
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Son.andRev.       7342,  In  what  way  does  that  operate  ? — There  is  a  very  small  school 
S.Sett,M.A.  there. 

7343.  Can  you    suggest    any  manner  in  which   these   endowed 
20ta June  186  .  g^j^jQ^jg    thoughout  the   country  might    be    made  more   useful  than 

they  now  are  ?  —  My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  by  a 
system  of  inspection,  if  you  could  force  a  system  of  inspection  upon 
them,  and  by  a  system  of  registration,  this  could  be  done.  Then 
to  make  that  effectual  you  must  have  some  board  to  which  questiona 
can  be  referred  if  there  were  any  fault  found.  At  present  you  hare 
none. 

7344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  consider  endowed 
grammar  schools  so  far  the  recipients  of  public  money  as  to  give  the 
public  the  right  to  inspect  them,  a  right  which  perhaps  they  might  not 
have  with  regard  to  what  were  simply  and  purely  private  schools  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  you  have  a  right  to 
inspect  a  public  school,  and  they  are  public  schools. 

7345.  Have  you  at  all  considered  where  that  power  or  inspection 
had  better  be  placed,  whether  in  a  Government  office,  or  in  some  body 
that  might  have  authority,  not  connected  with  the  Government  ? — I 
have  always  fancied  that  the  universities  would  be  the  proper  body, 
but  that  is  a  mere  suggestion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  falling  into 
working  in  a  groove  I  should  get  one  inspector  from  each  university. 

7346.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  a  master  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  these  schools  should  undergo  some  examination  by 
a  competent  authority,  and  not  be  appointed  without  a  certificate  of 
his  competency  ? — I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  medical  diploma.  You  do  it  in  almost  all  classes.  In 
the  lower  classes  you  take  a  certificated  man, -in  the  higher. classes  a 
man  must  go  through  the  university.  It  surely  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable in  the  middle  classes  to  require  that  they  should  have  a 
diploma,  and  that  it  should  operate  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
a  medical  man. 

7347.  Would  you  carry  that  principle  so  far  as  to  require  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  a  master  who  taught  a 
purely  private  school  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  larger  question  altogether  ; 
I  should  like  to  do  it  there  too.  My  own  private  opinion  would  lead 
me  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  it  there. 

7348.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  How  far  would  you  make  it  compulsory  ? — 
I  should  like  to  make  it  compulsory. 

7349.  In  what  way  ? — ^It  must  be  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

7350.  You  would  make  it  illegal  for  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools 
to  elect  any  one  who  had  not  a  diploma  ? — Yes. 

7351.  What  would  you  do  with  regard  to  purely  private  schools  ? — 
The  difficulty  of  course  would  be  in  determining  which  was  a  private 
school,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  and  who  was  a  tutor.  You  could 
not  interfere  with  the  one,  and  you  could  with  the  other. 

7352.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  private  school,  how  would  you 
prevent  an  unauthorized  person  teaching  ? — In  the  same  way  that  you 
prevent  an  unauthorized  medical  man  practising. 

7353.  You  would  prevent  him  recovering  his  fees  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  with  regard  to  a  medical  man. 

7354.  (Lord  Taunton.)  That  would  make  the  scholastic  profession 
a  close  profession  ? — ^Yei. 

7355.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  that? — I  see  no  objection  at  all. 

7356.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  danger  of  schoolmasters  beinsj 
too  much  of  the  same  type,  or  of  its  at  all  narrowing  the  profession  ? 
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— That  I  think  would  always  right  itself.     The  requirements  of  the  H<m.andRev. 
age  would  put  that  right.  -S.  Beat,  M.A. 

7357.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)     Could  you   secure   anything  beyond  a      ,Z — 

certain  amount  of  intellectual  attainment  in  schools  in  that  way  ? 20th  June  1865. 

Of  course  you   cannot    do  that,   nor  can  you   now  in    a  certificated 

master.  You  get  a  very  clever  man,  but  he  may  be  a  very  bad 
schoolmaster  ;  and  these  very  clever  people  often  are.  They  do  not 
make  good  masters. 

7358.  Except  so  far  as  this,  that  in  the  training  schools  an  essential 
part  is  continual  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  ? — It  is  not  anything 
like  what  the  common  teaching  of  a  common  school  is. 

7359.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  obtain  no  trustworthy  certificate 
of  general  character,  temper,  and  so  on  ? — ^I  think  not. 

7360.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  the  art  of  teaching  ought 
to  be  taught  and  encouraged  in  any  manner  ? — It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  thing  to  teach  the  art  of  teaching,  except  by  having  it 
taught  in  a  school.  You  cannot  teach  it  in  the  same  way  that  you 
would  teach  a  science  of  any  kind,  because  a  man  must  be  learning 
other  things  at  the  same  time,  and  a  mere  day's  work  at  a  sort  of  model 
school  will  not  teach  it  him. 

7361.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  a  good  training  school  is  not  there  a 
practising  school  attached  in  which  the  students  learn  almost  every 
day  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  some  portion  of  it  to  which  they  go  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  but  I  do  not  think  that  attains  the  object  in 
anything  like  the  way  in  which  the  pupil-teachership  does.  The  boy 
under  a  good  master  is  working  his  way  up,  and  learning  the  art  of 
teaching  in  a  much  more  practical  manner  than  being  sent  out  to  a 
school  with  which  he  has  no  connexion,  in  which  he  has  so  many  boys 
put  before  him  to  teach. 

7362.  {Mr.  Baines.)  "Would  not  your  requiring  compulsorily  a 
certificate  for  all  schoolmasters  interfere  entirely  with  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  and  with  the  right  of  the  subject  to  teach  ? — I  can  only  re- 
peat that  I  do  not  think  it  interferes  more  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Medical  Act  do.  You  interfere  and  say  a  man  shall  not  practise  as 
a  physician  unless  he  is  competent.  I  think  you  might  do  the  same 
with  teaching. 

7363.  If  you  meet  me  with  one  analogy,  suppose  I  put  another,  that 
of  an  author  and  publisher  of  books.  You  allow  every  man  to  publish 
his  thoughts  without  a  certificate  or  licence  from  the  state,  without 
Government  sanction  ? — Certainly. 

7364.  Should  you  not  equally  allow  every  man  to  teach  ? — That  is 
another  point. 

7365.  Is  it  not,  though  another  point,  an  analogous  one  ? — Not  quite, 
I  think. 

7366.  Is  it  not  more  analogous  than  the  medical  profession  ? — ^No. 

7367.  Are  they  not  both  teaching  ? — In  one  sense  they  are. 

7368.  Do  not  you  also  allow  the  liberty  of  teaching  religion,  the 
highest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects,  without  requiring  a  state 
certificate  ? — That  is  a  very  difiicult  question.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  it.     The  clergy  are  all  licensed. 

7369.  Dissenting  ministers  are  not  licensed  ? — They  are  to  a  chapel. 

7370.  Have  mot  many  men,  such  as  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and 
others  entered  the  profession  from  their  natural  genius  for  teaching,  not 
having  been  trained  for  the  profession  ? — Such  men,  I  should  think, 
were  the  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  you  could  well 
pick  out. 

7371.  Would  they  not  be  prevented  from  entering  the  profession  if 
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Hon.  and  Bev.  you  had  previously  required  a  certificate  that  they  had  been  trained  ? — 

S.  But,  M.A.  You  must  separate  the  training  and  the  certificate,  because  there  are 

- —         a  great  number  of  cases  where  a  person  takes  a  certificate,  but  has 

20tliJimel86S.  ^^^^  y^^^  regularly  trained.     All  he  should  show  is  proficiency.     It  is 

no  idea  of  mine  that  he  should  be  forced  through  one  particular  groove. 

7372.  Would  you  not  rely  upon  competition,  upon  emulation  in 
schools,  and  do  you  not  think  that  on  the  whole  a  system  of  perfect 
freedom,  allowing  all  schoolmasters  and  all  friends  of  education  to 
promote  their  own  plans,  would  work  better  than  a  stereotyped  system, 
or  moving  in  a  groove  ? — I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you 
put  the  two  extremes.  I  would  not  stereotype  at  aU,  because  the 
teachers  would  be  of  different  opinions.  Some  would  be  church  and 
some  dissent,  but  all  should,  in  my  judgment,  show  that  they  are  capable 
of  teaching. 

7373.  But  all  should  receive  their  certificate  from  the  same  body  ? — 
Tes  ;  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  same.  For  instance,  they  must  read,  they  must  write, 
they  must  know  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  are  aU  stereo- 
typed in  that  way. 

7374.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  The  certificates  you  propose  would  be  certifi- 
cates of  attainment  ? — Tes. 

7375.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  an  examination 
test  of  capacity  in  teaching  ? — I  think  so. 

7376.  As  apart  from  education  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  done.  It  has 
been  done  in  the  schools  for  some  time.  Certificates  given  to  the 
schoolmasters  were  entirely  for  head  work.  Then  they  introduced  a 
system  of  going  by  the  goodness  of  the  school,  raising  the  master  in  his 
certificate  by  the  goodness  of  the  school.  That  has  been  done  almost 
to  the  present  day.  That,  of  course,  showed  what  power  he  had  of 
teaching. 

7377.  The  knowledge  of  his  attainments  so  acquired  by  the  inspection 
of  his  work.  My  question  rather  went  to  this  :  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  by  any  system  of  personal  examinations  to  ascertain  a  man's 
capacity  for  teaching  ?  It  has  been  proposed  by  one  witness  to  intro- 
duce some  sort  of  qualification  in  pedagogy.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
that  ? — I  can  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  its  being  done ;  besides  other 
ways  in  which  he  might  be  tried,  you  might  take  him  into  a  school  and 
see  what  his  powers  of  teaching  and  of  communicating  knowledge  were, 
because  you  constantly  find  people  who,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
have  the  knowledge  in  their  head,  but  somehow  or  another  it  will  not 
come  out.     They  cannot  communicate  it. 

7378.  You  think  that  test  could  be  applied  to  the  upper  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

7379.  {Lord  Lt/ttelfon.)  Would  you  propose   a  general  system  of  ' 
inspection  for  schools  besides  endowed  schools  ? — I  should  like  to  see 
it.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it. 

7380-1 .  Would  that  be  compulsoiy  on  all  schools  ? — As  at  present  you 
can  do  nothing,  but  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  see  it  so. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  21st  June  1865-. 

PKESENT  : 

LoKD  Taunton. 
Lord  Ltttelton. 
SiK  Stafford  Noethcotb. 
Dean  op  Chichester. 
Rev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 
William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  Dyke  Aoland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
■    John  Storrah,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Calder,  M.A,,  called  in  and  examined.  Sev.F.  Colder, 

7382.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  the         ^~^ 
grammar  school  at  Chesterfield  ?— Yes.  21st  ji^fsss. 

7383.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — ^Eighteen  years  and 

a  half.  •' 

7384.  You  are  a  clergyman  and  graduate  of  Cambridge  ? — ^Yes. 

7385.  Is  the  grammar  school  at  Chesterfield  founded  in  the  usual 
manner  ?— It  was  founded  by  a  private  gentleman,  Godfrey  Foljambe. 
I  do  not  know  the  tenor  of  the  deed. 

7386.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  never  seen  the  deed  ? ^I  have 

never  seen  it. 

7387.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  ? ^It 

was  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  1600,  I  believe. 

7388.  Are   there  any   considerable    endowments    attached   to   this 
school  ? — The  endowment  is  very  small,  I  am  sorry  to  say.   The  whole 
including  the  house,  is  I89Z.  a  year,  or  180Z.  net. 

7389.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  value  the  house  at  ? — ^It  is 
valued  to  me  at  39/.  10*.  a  year. 

7390.  Do  the  trustees  keep  it  in  repair  ? — ^No,  I  keep  it  in  repair 
and  pay  the  taxes  too. . 

7391.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  is  the  endowment  disposed  of ;  is  it  salary 
to  yourself  ? — 83/.  a  year,  including  the  value  of  the  land,  comes  to  me  j 
58/.  to  the  second  master,  and  there  remains  the  small  sum  of  12/.  for  the 
third  master,  who  properly  ought  to  be  the  master  of  a  lower  school, 
quite  an  independent  institution  as  it  were,  but  there  being  such  a 
miserable  sum  as  12/.  for  the  endowment,  the  trustees  asked  me,  when  I 
first  went,  there,  whether  I  would  take  the  20  boys  who  should  form 
the  lower  school.  I  said  "  No."  After  I  had  been  out  o'f  the  room,  one 
gentleman  told  me  that  they  had  got  a  plan  for  educating  these  20 
boys.  So  I  said.  Very  well,  I  would  undertake  to  see  that  the  work 
was  done  by  the  master  if  they  found  one  according  to  the  scheme. 
They  then  deviated  from  the  scheme  so  far  as  to  put  upon  these  20 
boys  a  payment  of  1/.  per  annum  per  head,  which  of  course  was 
illegal.  However,  I  did  not  like  to  quarrel  about  it  the  first  day  I  got 
there,  so  I  consented  to  allow  the  man  to  come  into  the  school  upon 
those  terms,  though  I  believe  I  could  have  refused  him.  They  elected 
a  master,  and  stated  in  their  advertisement  some  of  the  other  advantages 
which  he  could  have,  viz.,  that  he  could  take  boys  at  3/.  per  head  in 
addition  to  the  20  foundation  boys.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  said, 
"  What  do  you  expect  to  get  for  your  income  ?"  He  replied,  "  150/.  a 
"  year."  I  said,  "You  wiU never  get 40/.,"  and  so  it  turned  out.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months  he  found  he  could  not  live,  and  llie  thing  had  to 
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Rtn.  F.  Colder,  come  to  an  end.  The  second  master  was  very  anxious  to  keep  those  20 
J>^"^-         boys  for  the  sake  o^looking  as  though  we  were  successful  in  the  school, 

Slat  Juue  1865  "'^^  ^  then  agreed  to  give  this  man  601.  a  year,  and  the  second  master 

^     '  agreed  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  that.     That  went  on  for  a  short  time, 

but  the  second  master  was  soon  tired  of  it,  and  the  burden  fell  upon 
me.  I  then  gave  the  master  of  the  lower  school  30Z.  a  year  and  board 
and  lodging  in  my  house,  and  so  it  has  remained  ;  but  neither  the 
second  master  nor  I  receive  one  farthing  for  teaching  these  20 
boys,  and  admitting  them  to  a  far  higher  education  than  they  are 
entitled  to  obtain.  They  ought  not  to  have  an  education  higher  than 
the  most  elementary  English,  whereas  we  give  them  nearly  the  same 
position  as  if  they  were  the  20  boys  on  the  higher  foundation  for  whose 
education  we  receive  our  stipends. 

7392.  From  what  class  do  the  boys  of  your  school  come  ?  —  The 
paying  boys  embrace  all  the  professional  and  commercial  classes ;  the 
foundation  boys  are  generally  the  sons  of  little  tradesmen  and  respectable 
^rtizans ;  occasionally  the  sons  of  widbws,  reduced  people  ;  and  I  have 
-two  sons  of  a  surgeon. 

7393.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  your  school  ? — ^In  the  upper 
school  there  are  61  at  present,  and  in  the  lower  school  36. 

7394.  How  many  of  these  are  on  the  foundation  ? — Twenty  in  the 
^upper  achool  are  on  the  foundation,  and  20  in  the  lower  school  are  on 
the  foundation. 

7395.  What  limits  the  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation  ? — The 
•scheme  limits  the  number  to  20  in  the  upper  school  and  20  in  the  lower 
school. 

7396.  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  ? — The  boys  in  the 
upper  20  for  whom  we  are  paid  receive  as  good  an  education  in 
the  classical  school,  or,  if  they  please,  in  the  lower  school,  as  any  boy 
can  have  in  the  school  altogether. 

7397.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  For  nothing  ? — ^For  nothing  save  that  they 
cannot  learn  French  or  drawing  without  paying  a  small  fee  extra. 

7398.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  this  plan,  giving  a  very 
limited  number  of  boys  an  education  for  nothing,  operates  beneficially 
in  a  town  like  Chesterfield  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

7399.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  You  are  in  favour  of  a  whoUy  free  education 
for  the  "boys  on  the  foundation  ? — I  think  they  might  pay  a  little. 

7400.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  ? — ^Not  if  we  can  be 
paid  without  it. 

7401.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Having  a  limited  sum  of  money  to  be 
tipplied,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  that  should  be  applied  to  ■ 
4he  giving  of  &  good  education  to  a  good  number  of  boys  who  should 
;pay  something  for  it  than  in  educating  a  few  gratuitously  ? — I  would 
I'ather  take  the  former  plan,  because  it  does  away  with  the  distinction 
between  foundation  boys  and  paying  boys,  which  rs  a  very  great 
■difficulty  to  us.  The  fact  of  there  being  foundation  boys  who  do  not 
pay  at  all  makes  it  mucTi  more  difficult  for  me  to  get  boarders,  because 
it  at  once  tells  people  that  I  have  a  lower  grade  of  boys. 

7402.  Putting  out  of  view  the  convenience  to  the  master,  do  you 
think  that  a  system  of  absolutely  gratuitous  education  is  advantageous 
to  a  community,  or  do  you  think  it  is  better  that  the  parents  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  moderate  sum  within  their  reach  for  the  education 
of  their  children  ? — Looking  to  the  experience  I  had  in  King  Edward's 
school,  Birmingham,  for  five  years,  and  the  zeal  with  which  gratuitous 
-admission  into  that  school  was  sought  for  there,  I  consider  it  proved 
that  such  education  is  highly  appreciated. 
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7403.  What  is  the  kind  of  education  you  give  in  the  upper  school  ? Bev.  F.  Colder, 

Latin —  M.A. 

7404.  How  far  ? — ^I  have  boys  reading  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace         

occasionally.  21st  Juneises. 

7405.  Do  you  prepare  boys  for  the  universities  ? — Yes,  a  few,  but 
not  many,  because  those  designed  for  the  universities  generally  go  to 
larger  schools. 

7406.  Have  you  any  exhibitions  ? — A  small  one  of  10/.  a  year,  i 

7407.  Do  you  teach  Greek  ? — Yes  ;  but  many  of  the  boys  will  not 
learn  Greek  at  the  time  they  should  learn  it,  and  the  school  is  split  up 
into  so  many  subdivisions  as  to  cause  great  inconvenience. 

7408.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  iu  the  case  of  a  school  like 
Chesterfield  school  to  insist  upon  it  ? — I  am  too  dependent  on  the 
parents  to  have  my  own  way,  and  to  do  always  what  I  think  best. 

7409.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  they  wish  Greek  taught  ? — They  do 
not  wish  Greek  taught  as  a  rule. 

7410.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  wish  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
to  teach  them  Greek  previous  to  their  going  to  the  universities  ? — I 
would  when  they  come  to  a<certain  stage,  and  when  their  abilities  ren-' 
der  them  qualified  to  learn  it,  for  I  know  if  they  do  not  learn  Greek, 
they  are  not  doing  anything  else  so  well.  They  are  filling  up  their 
time  with  something  else  which  is  already  provided  for^  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  only  half  exerting  themselves. 

7411.  Do  you  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  they  do  not  learn  Greek, 
to  employ  their  time  usefully  in  other  subjects,  which  they  or  their 
parents  may  think  likely  to  be  more  useful  ? — Yes  ;  but  when  I  have 
mapped  out  the  time  in  the  manner  which  I  think  most  suitable  for  a 
boy  of  average  ability,  if  I  give  him  this  extra  time  for  something  else, 
he  does  not  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

7412.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  map  out  the  time  in  a  different 
manner  so  as  to  afford  a  boy,  whose  parents  do  not  wish  him  to  learn 
Greek,  who  was  not  going  into  a  learned  profession,  or  to  whom  they 
did  not  think  Greek  would  be  of  much  practical  advantage^  the  means 
of  learning  something,  such  as  physical  science,  or  mathematics,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  ?— If  I  detail 
my  curriculum  to  you,  you  will  see  that  those  subjects  are  all  to  some 
extent  provided  for.  I  teach  Latin,  Greek,  religious  knowledge, 
English,  including  history,  geography,  and  composition,  elementary 
natural  philosophy,  including  mechanics,  and  in  turn  chemistry,  optics, 
or  astronomy  ;  sometimes  a  little  botany,  French,  drawing,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics. 

7413.  But  surely  out  of  this  great  variety  of  subjects  would  it  not  be 
possible,  if  a  boy  showed  an  indisposition  to  learn  Greek,  to  direct  his 
attention  to  some  other  subjects  which  would  be  very  useful  ? — He 
has  the  opportunity  of  learning  them  all,  even  if  he  does  learn  Greek. 

7414.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  all  the  boys  learn  all  those  subjects  ? — 
When  they  get  to  the  standing  when  they  would  learn  Greek.  If  a 
boy  is  specially  dull  at  something  else,  I  would  then  recommend  that  he 
should  not  learn  Greek,  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  time  to  some 
other  study  which  would  be  more  useful ;  but  if  a  boy  be  of  average 
ability,  I  would  rather  he  did  not  neglect  Greek,  because  he  would  not 
bestow  more  industry  upon  anything  else. 

7415.  Do  any  boys  learn  Greek  as  well  as  all  the  other  subjects  ? — 
Yes. 

7416.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Do  any  boys  learn  Greek  besides  those  going 
to  the  universities  ? — Yes,  boys  going  into  professions.    In  fact,  all 
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Btv.  F.  Caldtr,  boys  eonuDg  up  to  a  certain  standard  in  the  school  I  try  to  induce  to 

^•■^-        learn  Greek. 
2l8t  Jane  1865.      7417.  Have  you  the  sons  of  artisans  learning  Greek  ? — A  few. 

'      7418.  Ho-w  far  do  you  push  their  Greek  studies  ? — I  have  boys  in 

my  first  class  who  during  the  last  half  year  have  read  a  portion  of  the 
"  Cyropaedia,"  and  about  200  lines  of  the  "  Hecuba,"  besides  some  easier 
matter. 

7419.  Have  you  ever  followed  the  course  of  those  boys  in  after-life, 
and  have  you  satisfied  yourself,  generally  speaking,  that  those  who  did 
not  go  to  the  universities  keep  up  the  character  that  they  have  acquired 
at  your  school  ? — I  will  take  it  in  another  way.  Many  boys  have  been 
very  sorry  that  they  did  not  learn  Greek  when  I  wished  them.  Several, 
who  thought  they  were  going  into  much  lower  walks  of  life,  have  become 
medical  men,  and  have  been  very  sorry  that  they  did  not  learn  Greek. 
They  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  learned  it,  and  it  would  have 
saved  them  the  drudgery  of  having  to  learn  it  afterwards  at  J  9  or  20. 

7420.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  is  the  general  class  of  society  from 
which  the  boys  come  ? — ^I  will  just  read  the  grade  of  the  10  highest 
boys  in  the  school,  day  scholars. 

;■  7421.  (^Sir  S.  Northcote.')  Will  you  give  the  ages  ? — I  have  not 
the  ages,  but  they  run  from  12  to  15.  The  first  is  the  son  of  a 
widow  of  a  foreign  correspondent  of  a  London  bank  ;  the  second, 
the  son  of  a  widow  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer ;  the  third,  the  son 
of  a  surgeon ;  the  fourth,  the  son  of  a  widow  of  a  carpenter,  of  a 
very  intelligent  family  ;  the  fifth,  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  colliery 
proprietor ;  the  sixth,  the  same  ;  the  seventh,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker ;  the  eighth,  the  son  of  a  wire-drawer  and  dealer  in  small 
wares  ;  the  ninth  is  the  son  of  an  architect  and  surveyor  ;  and 
the  tenth  is  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  pottery  ware,  which 
is  one  of  the  staples  of  Chesterfield.  Then  among  the  boarders, 
who  generally  stand  pretty  high  in  the  school,  the  highest  is  an 
orphan,  but  his  father  was  a  silver  refiner  in  Birmingham ;  the 
second,  the  son  of  a  manager  of  a  thread  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
the  third  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ;  the  fourth  is  the  son  of  an  iron- 
monger ;  the  fifth  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ;  the  sixth  is  the  son  of  a 
merchant  in  the  Walsall  trade  ;  the  seventh  is  the  son  of  an  iron- 
monger ;  the  eighth  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  ;  the  ninth  is  at  present  away 
on  account  of  ill-health,  but  he  properly  belongs  to  the  school,  and  is 
the  son  of  a  taimer  and  currier ;  and  the  tenth,  also  absent  for  six 
months,  is  the  son  of  a  cloth  manufacturer. 

7422.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  all  the  boys  from  the  different  classes 
you  have  recited  learn  Greek  ? — ^No  ;  they  are  not  all  high  enough  to 
do  so.     They  all  learn  Latin,  every  one  of  them. 

7423.  (^Lord  Tauiiton.)  How  late,  generally  speaking,  do  boys 
remain  at  your  school  ? — ^Very  seldom  exceeding  16  j  but  if  a  boy 
lives  in  the  town,  and  his  parents  are  of  moderate  means,  and  wish 
him  to  go  to  the  university,  and  do  not  desire  to  send  him  to  a  lai'ge 
school  like  Rugby  or  Uppingham,  for  instance,  he  would  remain  with 
me  tiU  he  was  19. 

7424.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  the  universities  ? — I 
should  think  1  or  2  per  cent. 

7425.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Do  the  parents  of  the  boys  of  the  middle 
classes  wish  them  to  learn  Greek  ? — If  the  parents  are  intelligent, 
well  educated  people  I  think  they  generally  do. 

'  -7426.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Can  you  tell  us  of  those  you  have 
Bamed,  how  many  are  learning  Greek,  and  how  many  you  think  ought 
to  be  learning  it,  but  are  not  doing  so  ? — The  first  one,  who  i»  the  head 
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boy  in  the  school,  is  learning  Greek  and  doing  very  well  j  the  second  Bev.  F.  Calder, 
boy  does  the  same  ;  the  third  boy  does  so  ;  then  some  boarders  inter-         ^^■^• 
vene,  they  almost  all  leam  Greek ;  the  fourth  boy,  who  is  a  day  scholar, 
is  learning  Greek  ;  and  the  fifth  boy  is  not,  but  might  as  well. 

7427.  What  is  the  fifth  boy  ?— The  son  of  a  farmer  and  a  colliery 
proprietor  ;  his  cousin  (who  is  of  the  same  standing  and  in  every  way 
the  same)  learns  Greek. 

7428.  Is  it  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  the  boy  you  referred  to  doe.i 
not  leam  Greek  ? — I  would  rather  speak  generally,  and  say  that  I 
think  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  boy  which  rules  in  such  cases  ;  the 
boys  have  too  much  influence  with  their  parents  in  the  selection  of 
theii'  studies. 

7429.  Have  you  any  notion  what  those  boys  are  intended  to  do  in 
after-life,  for  what  they  are  preparing.  Is  a  boy  in  that  position  pre- 
paring to  follow  his  father's  occupation  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases,  or  an 
occupation  of  a  similar  nature. 

7430.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  what  proportion  of  those  boys 
whom  you  have  mentioned  are  likely  to  go  to  the  universities  or  to 
public  schools  with  a  view  to  a  university  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
more  than  one  in  the  school  at  present  who  is  known  to  be  going  to 
the  university. 

7431.  Or  to  be  preparing  for  any  of  the  public  schools  which  admit 
boys  specially  for  the  universities  ? — Exactly  so.  The  second  boy 
will  be  an  engineer  ;  my  third  boy  will  be  an  architect ;  my  fourth 
boy  will  go  into  some  Manchester  commercial  house  ;  and  my  fifth  boy 
is  to  be  an  attorney. 

7432.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Would  you  say  that  in  most  of  those  cases  the 
boys  would  be  able,  in  consequence  of  the  education  which  you  give 
them,  to  occupy  a  higher  position  in  life  afterwards  than  they  probably 
would  have  held  from  their  situation  in  life? — Far  higher,  many  of  them ; 
several  boys,  even  of  moderate  means,  have  risen  to  be  clergymen  and 
masters  of  endowed  schools  ;  and  one  is  now  lecturer  on  moral  philo- 
sophy in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  humanly  speaking,  many  of 
these  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  their  present  positions, 
without  the  advantages  derived  from  the  school. 

7433.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  number  of  boarders  have  you  ? — I 
should  properly  have  nine,  but  two  of  them  are  absent  from  domestic 
causes.     From  five  to  15  is  the  general  number. 

7434.  What  limits  the  number  of  boarders  ? — Only  the  power  of  my 
getting  them. 

7435.  How  do  they  board  ;  not  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  school, 
I  suppose  ? — In  one  single  house. 

7436.  Belonging  to  you  ?— The  school-house. 

7437.  Is  it  your  own  private  property  ? — ^No  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
school. 

7438.  How  many  can  it  hold  ? — ^About  15,  with  my  private  family. 

7439.  Should  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  have  boarders  in  other 
houses  ? — The  question  has  never  arisen  ;  for  I  have  never  had  more 
than  enough  to  fill  my  own  house. 

7440.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  mind  stating  at  what  point  of 
numbers  you  think  a  boarding  house  becomes  profitable  at  your  rates  of 
payment  ? — It  runs  down  very  rapidly  if  the  number  gets  below  seven 
or  eight ;  when  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  my  profit,  and  have  taken 
it  on  the  supposition  that  I  have  an  average  of  10,  I  have  considered 
the  profit  as  201.  out  of  an  average  receipt  of  50/,  per  boarder.  When  I 
have  had  just  below  10  or  above  10,  it  has  about  balanced,  but  I  know 
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Hev.  F.  Colder,  the  profit  diminishes  verj  quickly  when  the  number  is  below  10.     It 
M.A.         becomes  almost  nil  if  you  come  down  to  five  or  six  boys.    . 

7441.  Above  that,  you  think  at  your  rates  of  payment  there  may  be 
some  profit  ? — Yes,  about  201.  profit  out  of  50/.  fees  j  that  is  what  I 
return  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners. 

7442.  (^Lord  Tawiton.)  Do  the  trustees  interfere  with  you  at  all  in 
the  management  of  the  school  ? — ^No  ;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  see  the 
work  well  done  ;  I  think  they  would  interfere  if  it  were  not  well  done. 

7443.  iLo7-d  Lyttelton.)  Have  they  power  of  interference  in  every 
particular  ? — They  could  not  dismiss  me,  I  believe*  ;  they  could  send 
an  examiner  to  the  school  to  report  upon  it. 

7444.  Could  they  direct  any  change  in  the  course  of  the  studies  of 
the  school  ? — ^The  clause  in  the  scheme  which  directs  the  studies  is  so 
■very  indefinitely  worded  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  act  upon  it. 

7445.  Does  not  the  intention  of  it  appear  ?-— The  intention  is  to 
make  the  education  as  comprehensive  as  circumstances  admit. 

7446.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  trustees  appointed  you  ? — ^They  did. 

7447.  You  believe  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissal  ? — I 
gave  them  a  bond  ;  they  can  sue  me  upon  the  bond,  but  I  believe  if  I 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  bond  they  could  not  turn  me  out. 

f  448.  What  is  that  bond  ?— For  about  220/. 

7449.  To  do  what  ? — To  resign.  They  have  a  bond  of  resignation, 
but  it  is  only  to  the  extent  of  220/.,  and  I  very  much  question  whether, 
if  I  chose  to  pay  the  220/.,  they  could  do  anything  with  me. 

7450.  Might  they  not  a  few  months  afterwards  come  again  upon 
you  and  ask  you  to  resign,  and  so  enforce  another  penalty  of  220/.  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

7451.  {Mr.  Forster.)  I  suppose  they  could  only  ask  you  to  resign, 
and  not  impose  on  you  another  bond  ? — I  think  so. 

7452.  {Mr.  Acland.)  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  is  the 
definition  of  the  subjects  of  education  to  which  you  refer  as  being 
unsatisfactory? — It  is  merely  that  the  words  "combining  or  not  "in 
the  scheme  render  it  very  loose  as  to  what  is  to  be  included  and  what 
is  not. 

7453.  What  is  the  actual  clause  ? — ^It  is  that  in  the  upper  school 
there  shall  be  two  courses  of  instruction  to  which  the  boys  shall  be 
entered  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  ;  the  one  the  classical 
department,  combining  or  not  instruction  in  the  classical  languages 
and  mathematics,  with  general  English  literature,  geography,  English 
composition,  and  history  ;  and  the  other  the  commercial  department, 
confined  exclusively  to  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
composition,  history,  and  other  useful  branches  of  modern  education  ; 
and  in  the  lower  school  the  usher  shall  teach  reading,  writing, 
accounts,  and  English  grammar. 

7454.  Will  you  state  why  you  consider  that  clause  unsatisfactory  ?— • 
On  account  of  the  words  "  combining  or  not :  "  because  what  do  they 
mean  ? 

7455.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  undesirable  that 
a  scheme  for  the  government  of  a  school  should  lay  down  in  detail 
the  subjects  the  master  ought  to  teach  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  better 

*  Id  giving  this  answer,  as  -well  as  those  to  Questions  7,447  and  7,466, 1  was 
referring  to  arbitrary  removal ;  for  I  fully  admitted  that  all  the  masters  could  he 
absolutely  dismissed  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  18ib  clause  of  the  Scheme,  viz., 
when  they  "  shall  fail  in  the  due,  active,  and  adequate  performance  of  their  respective 
duties  by  reason  of  inefficiency,  incapacity,  immorali^,  neglect  of  duty,  permanent 
illness,  or  infirmity." 
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left  open,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  maximum  of  insh-uction,  but  not  the  licv.  F.  Colder, 
minimum.  M.A. 

7456.  Is  not  the  ground  of  objection  to  this  clause  rather  that  it         ~ 

defines  too  many  details,  than  that  it  leaves  it  too  open  ? — It  defines   ^^-*  J"nel865. 
and  then  it  opens  it. 

7457.  Is  not  that  opening  of  the  door  rather  an  advantage  ? — ^I  want 
to  know  which  subjects  I  am  to  take;  practically  it  has  been  no  trouble 
to  us. 

7458.  (Lord  Lyttelton.') — Because  you  have  not  been  interfered 
with  in  practice  ?— -Just  so. 

7459.  {Mr.  Acland.)  The  effect  of  that  clause  is  to  enable  you  to 
offer  a  very  wide  or  a  very  high  course  of  instruction,  and  it  gives  you 
full  power  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of  your  pupils  and  to  the  demands 
of  the  parents  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  gives  the  master  too  much  power  ;  I 
think  it  gives  him  power  to  be  idle  if  he  is  not  looked  after. 

7460.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  consider  that  the  trustees  have 
neither  the  power  of  dismissal  nor  the  control  of  the  course  of  study 
in  the  school  ? — 1  cannot  say  ;  I  can  simply  state  the  facts,  that  they 
have  this  power  by  the  bond,  of  suing  upon  it,  and  they  have  this 
clause  to  go  upon. 

7461.  {Lord  Taunton.)  From  the  existence  of  this  bond  it  appears 

that  it  was  intended  at  least  to  give  them  the  power  of  dismissal  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt. 

7462.  Do  you  think  upon  general  principles,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  case,  it  is  desirable  that  the  governing  body  should  have 
the  power  of  dismissing  the  master  whenever  they  should  be  satisfied 
that  he  is  not  able  to  teach  the  school  in  an  efficient  manner  ? — I  think 
the  difficulty  is  what  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  that  dismissal,  and 
whether  they  ought  to  specify  the  particular  grounds  or  not ;  I  think 
they  should. 

7463.  You  think  that  even  if  there  existed  inaptitude  for  teaching, 
which  is  often  found  in  men  otherwise  very  well  informed  and  respect- 
able, that  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  dismissing  a  ma.ster? — No,  the 
trustees  are  only  punished  for  their  own  non-discernment  in  not  picking 
out  the  proper  man  at  the  proper  time  ;  for  they  might  always  do  so. 
The  thing  which  I  find  so  much  fault  with  is,  that  trustees,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  look  for  anything  but  university  honours,  nor  pay  due 
regard  to  the  qualification  of  aptitude  for  teaching. 

7464.  Supposing  it  turned  out  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  first 
appointment  which  was  very  palpable,  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  neighbourhood  suffered  from  it,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable,  under  those  circumstances,  that  there  should  be 
some  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  master  ? — You  cannot  limit  such  arbi- 
trary power,  I  think ;  that  is  the  thing  ;  the  master  would  lose  hii 
independence  ;  he  might  have  crotchety  trastees,  who  would  hamper 
him  perhaps  in  the  religious  instruction  and  other  things  ;  his  inde- 
pendence would  be  destroyed  if  he  were  not  able  to  call  upon  them  for 
a  specific  reason  why  he  was  to  be  dismissed. 

7465.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Have  you  a  visitor  ? — We  have  not, 
except  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  a  quasi  visitor,  because  the 
bond  is  made  out  to  him. 

7466.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  What  is  understood  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  16th  clause  in  the  scheme,  "  That  all  headmasters  that  shall  from 
'■  time  to  time  be  required  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  and 
"  removed  as  occasion  shall  require  by  the  said  trustees,  or  the  major 
"  part  of  them,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
"  but  in  case  any  such  appointment  or  removal  shall  be  made  without 
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Xev.  F.  Colder,  «  the  approval  of  the  lord  for  the  time  being  of  the  manor  of  Norton  :" 
M^         then,  "  that  the  said  lord  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  payment 

21st  June  1865   "  °^  *^®  ®*'^  ®"™  °^  ^^^'  *"  ^^^  head  master,"  and  so  on.     Does  not 

' '  that  give  a  power  of  removal  ? — ^I  have  always  thought  that  the  bond 

named  in  the  17th  clause  stepped  in  and  limited  the  trustees  to  the 
power  of  suing  for  the  penalty  for  non-resignation. 

7467.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  not  think  if  a  power  of  appeal  to  a 
visitor  were  given,  that  would  be  a  sufficient  check  against  the  possibility 
of  a  capricious  or  injudicious  use  of  the  power  of  dismissal  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  ? — ^I  think  it  would. 

7468.  I  think  you  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  once  the 
master  is  appointed,  it  is  desirable  to  leave  him  pretty  much  to  the  un- 
fettered discretion  of  conducting  the  studies  of  the  school  ■? — I  think  so. 

7469.  How  are  the  under  masters  appointed  ? — The  second  master  is 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am  ,-  he  gives  a  bond  also. 

7470.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  or  that  it  is  better  that  the  head 
master  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  under  masters  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  better,  but  more  especially  that  the  head  master's 
income  should  be  so  independent  that  he  should  not  fear  to  exercise 
that  power.  For  example,  I  had  a  second  master  about  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  complain  to  the  trustees ;  it  led  to  his  resignation.  Still, 
after  he  left  me  he  flourished  in  the  town  for  five  years  as  a  strong  rival 
of  the  school,  and  he  certainly  took  200Z.  out  of  my  pocket.  His 
school  failed,  of  course,  in  the  end  ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  damaged  the  grammar  school  very  severely 
indeed. 

7471.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Tou  infer  that  the  head  master  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  dismissal  of  all  the  under  masters  under  him  ? — ^I 
think  he  should. 

7472.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  be  inclined  to  state,  from  the 
peculiar  composition  of  a  school  of  about  100  boys,  with  reference 
to  the  occupations  of  their  parents,  and  the  destinations  of  the  boys, 
your  reasons  for  giving  the  master  considerable  discretion  ? — I  wish  to 
give  an  education  suitable  to  three  classes  of  boys  ;  first,  those  who  are 
going  to  the  university,  who  form  a  mmority,  including,  perhaps,  those 
who  are  going  into  professions  ;  secondly,  for  those  who  are  going  into 
commercial  life  ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  boys  who  mostly  are  on  the 
foundation,  who  are  going  to  be  either  small  tradesmen  or  superior 
artizans.  My  object  has  been  to  give  an  education  which  would  accom- 
modate all  those  classes,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  one,  and  I 
think  I  have  succeeded. 

7473.  You  think  that  any  stereotyped  system  founded  on  the  purely 
classical  instruction  of  the  universities  is  not  adapted  to  a  school  so 
composed  ? — Certainly  not. 

7474.  Wni  you  explain  in  detaU  how  difficulties  arise,  with  a  view 
to  any  recommendations  which  the  Commission  might  make  ? — If 
you  take  the  case  of  a  school  which  is  permitted  to  go  upon  a  stereotyped 
routine,  you  find  it  does  not  get  three-fourths  of  those  boys  that  I 
get.  When  I  was  at  Leeds  school,  a  school  of  70  boys  (I  am  speaking 
of  30  years  ago),  there  was  hardly  a  merchant's  son  in  the  town  who 
went  to  the  school ;  we  had  the  professional  men's  sons,  who  there 
wot  the  superior  education  which  they  would  appreciate,  and  we  got  the 
poor  men's  sons,  who  had  that  education  or  none.  We  had  but  70  boys 
at  one  time  out  of  an  enormous  population  like  that  of  Leeds.  At  Ches- 
terfield we  have  97  boys  out  of  a  population  of  one-tenth  that  of  Leeds, 
and  it  shows  to  mo  clearly  that  the  attempts  which  I  made  to  accom- 
modate the  three  classes  have  succeeded ;  I-would  say  rather  that,  in 
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the  case  above  quoted,  the  unwillingness  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  class  Hev.F.  Colder, 
but  one  failed  to  attract  boys  to  the  school.  M^ 

7475.  Will  you  state  how  you  modified  the  old  routine  of  grammar 
schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  different  classes  ? — I  began  by  making 
an  English  education  a  sine  qua  non.  In  the  commercial  school,  English, 
of  course,  in  the  two  lowest  classes  out  of  the  three,  forms  the  whole 
work.  In  the  highest  class  of  the  lower  school,  boys  are  encouraged 
to  learn  Latin  "by  way  of  preparation  for  the  upper  school,  but 
they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so.  If  they  do  learn  Latin,  and  are  put 
into  the  upper  school,  they  are  able  to  step  over  a  class  or  two  at  the 
bottom  of  the  classical  school,  and  to  go  into  the  third  or  fourth  instead 
of  the  fifth  class.  Boys  who  begin  work  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
classical  school  are  doing  about  the  same  work  as  those  in  the  second 
class  of  the  English  school ;  thereby  we  are  doing  double  work, 
which  we  cannot  avoid,  because  we  have  two  departments,  and  we 
have  to  put  those  boys  in  the  fifth  class  (that  is,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
classical  school)  to  the  same  kind  of  work  as  in  the  English  school ;  save 
that  Latin  is  compulsory  generally.  I  have  made  a  few  exceptions  and 
deviations  merely  to  conciliate  parents,  but  they  are  quite  exceptions. 
The  boys  gradually  go  higher,  and  learn  more  Latin,  having  less  time  for 
English  and  work  of  that  kind  ;  and  as  they  get  up  into  the  third  and 
second  class  the  classical  work  increases,  the  English  diminishing,  until 
in  the  first  class  I  come  to  the  point  where  the  English  is  kept  up 
as  it  were  rather  than  learnt,  and  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies 
and  natural  philosophy,  with  French  and  drawing,  occupy  the  great  bulk 
of  the  time,  without,  however,  allowing  any  of  the  earlier  acquire- 
ments to  drop.  By  these  means  I  secure  that  the  bulk  of  the  boys  who 
will  not  go  beyond  a  fair  status  in  Latin,  such  as  Csesar,  and  who  are 
going  into  ordinary  commercial  life,  get  a  good  grounding  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  including  history,  geography,  and  composition,  in  religious 
knowledge,  French,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics ;  and  yet 
some  of  the  easier  of  these  subjects  are  rather  dropped  off  as  the  boys  get 
into  the  upper  classes.  I  think  every  class  of  society,  therefore,  is  served. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  a  re-classification  of  the  school  for  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  for  religious  knowledge  and  for  French,  so  that  no 
boy's  place  is  stereotyped  in  one  subject  by  his  position  in  any  other.  A 
boy  may  be  doing  only  English  and  no  classics  at  all,  but  he  may  be 
learning  Euclid  or  algebra  or  trigonometry,  or  he  may  be  high  in  French 
or  religious  knowledge.  I  attach  immense  importance  to  this  re-classi- 
fication, because  I  have  known  boys  who  were  equal  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  one  was  doing  Euclid  and  the  other  simple  reduction  sums  ; 
and  if  those  boys  had  been  compelled  to  be  classed  as  they  are  in  most 
schools,  simply  according  to  their  classical  standard,  a  very  great  hard- 
ship must  have  been  done  to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  because  one 
must  have  been  dragged  down,  or  the  other  pushed  up,  from  his  level. 

7476.  (Zorrf  Lyttelion.)  What  is  the  average  length  o/  time  a  boy 
stays  in  the  school  ? — It  varies  very  much,  from  half  a  year  or  a  year 
to  six  or  seven  years. 

7477.  What  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  ever  come  ? — Some- 
times as  young  as  between  six  and  seven- 

7478.  Commonly  eight  ? — About  eight,  but  many  boys  come  to  us  to 
what  they  call  "  finish,"  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  disagreeable. 
They  come  at  14  to  learn  everything,  and  leave  at  15,  having  had  the 
credit  of  being  educated  at  the  grammar  school. 

7479.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Does  not  the  system  which  you  have  been 
describing  require  a  considerable  staff  to  carry  it  out  efficiently  ? — We 
have  but  a  very  limited  staff ;  we  have  but  three  class  masters  to  do 
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JRev.F.  Colder,  all  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  separate  departments,  with  a  French 

M.A.         an^  drawing  master  who  comes  on  three  days  a  week. 

-,^r      lo/se       7480.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)    Three  masters   including   yourself? — ^In- 
2ist  June  1865.    ,,.         ^       i/?miT-i'i         -i^        •  ,.       •i-ijj- 

______     cludmg  myself.     The  French  and  drawing  master  is  not  included  m 

the  three. 

7481.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  find  that  sufficient  ? — ^I  should  prefer 
four  masters.  The  work  requires  an  amount  of  industry  which  I  think 
really  very  few  men  will  give  to  it.  A  man  must  not  lose  a  second  of 
time,  and  occasionally  must  do  two  things  at  once.  I  frequently  look 
over  Euclid  papers  and  give  out  dictation  at  the  same  time. 

7482.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  masters  to  boys  ? 
— Thirty  or  32  boys  to  one  master. 

7483.  (Mr.  Acland^  Supposing  your  school  was  doubled,  say  200 
boys,  would  it  be  more  easy  to  work  your  system  ? — ^No  doubt. 

7484.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.")  I  do  not  understand  the  arrangement 
of  these  classes.  The  boys  are  re-arranged  in  classes  according  to 
the  different  subjects  that  they  are  being  taught.  A  boy  may  be  in 
the  first  class  in  Latin  and  in  the  third  class  in  Euclid,  and  another  boy 
who  is  in  the  third  class  in  Euclid  may  be  in  the  first  class  in  Latin. — Yes. 

7485.  How  is  the  teaching  managed  ?  Do  all  the  boys  of  the  first 
class  in  Euclid  go  into  the  mathematical  school  together  ? — No,  it  is  in 
this  way  ;  we  have  to  teach  arithmetic  and  mathematics  altogether 
throughout  the  school  at  once, .  and  every  master  must  be  employed  ; 
there  is  the  difficulty.  If  I  were  to  get  men  who  could  not  or  would 
not  teach  arithmetic,  and  if  need  be,  mathematics,  my  system  could  not 
be  worked. 

7486.  Your  system  involves  the  necessity  of  having  masters  all  of 
whom  can  teach  everything  that  is  taflght  in  the  school  ? — Nearly  so, 
except  the  highest.  I  alone  teach  mathematics.  Occasionally,  if  I 
have  a  competent  master,  I  may  change  a  little  with  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  is  going  on  in  the  lower  classes  ;  but  it  is  done  not 
for  my  convenience,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  lower  boys,  that  I 
may  know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  what  they  are  doing. 

7487.  Would  not  the  difficulty  of  managing  that  system  be  increased 
if  your  numbers  were  increased  ? — It  would  be  diminished,  I  think. 

7488.  How  would  it  be  diminished  ? — ^Because  there  would  be  no 
wider  classification  for  200  boys  than  for  100  ;  for  instance,  instead  of 
having  my  first  30  boys  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics  arranged  as  at 
present  in  three  classes  (I  am  supposing  I  had  six  masters  for  200  boys 
instead  of  three  masters  for  100  boys),  I  should  probably  have  the  30 
boys  still,  but  only  in  two  divisions,  possibly  in  one,  whereas  now  I 
have  them  in  three  divisions. 

7489.  Would  it  not  involve  the  necessity  of  having  six  masters  who 
were  competent,  speaking  generally,  to  teach  everything,  instead  of 
having  three  ;  anil  is  it  not  more  difficult  to  get  six  than  to  get  three  ? 
— No  ;  you  can  get  sixty  if  you  only  pay  them  properly. 

7490.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Would  not  the  income  derivable  from  200  boys 
enable  you  probably  to  have  eight  masters  ? — Quite  so. 

7491.  (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Even  if  you  had  eight  masters,  they 
still  must  be  competent  to  take  different  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  you 
would  not  have  one  master  who  took  mathematics,  another  classics,  and 
another  French  only? — I  could  then  subdivide  the  school  into  two 
or  three  departments,  and  my  re-classification  would  not  be  required 
except  within  each  subdivision  ;  so  that  such  a  variety  of  attainment 
as  you  contemplate  would  not  be  required  from  each  master. 

7492.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  pay  the  under  masters  ? — 
The   second  master's  whole   scholastic  income  is  58/,  0*.  llrf.  from 
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the    foundation,    75/.   5s.    from    fees,    and    he    returns    nil    for    Ma  Hev.F.  Colder, 
boarders  ;  he  has  very  few,  and  he  has  had  some  dead  losses.    The         ■^-^• 

third  master  has  30/.  a  year  and  board  and  lodging  in  my  house.     My         ~ 

own  income  is  83/.  7*.  1  d.  from  the  endowment,  with  a  house,  1 13/.  6*.  8rf.  2lstJunei865. 
from  fees,   and  208/.   i.5s.   profit  from  boarders,   making   a  total  of 
405/.  8s.  9d. 

7493.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Is  not  that  a  very  small  income  for  the  labour 
and  responsibility  of  a  mastership  of  such  a  school  ? — Yes,  but  I 
complain  especially  since  that  amount  is  considered  to  arise  from 
success,  not  from  failure  ;  I  complain  more  of  the  want  of  indepen- 
dence and  certainty  in  my  income  than  of  the  amount  of  it. 

7494.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  get  a 
considerable  number  of  masters  to  teach  all  these  subjects  on  that 
scale  ? — No  ;  JMr.  Acland  asked  me  whether,  if  I  had  200  boys,  there 
would  not  be  a  larger  amount  of  pay  in  proportion.  And  T  think  there 
would,  for  there  would  still  be  wanted  but  one  highly  paid  head  master. 

7495.  {Mr.  Acland.')  What  is  your  rate  of  payment  for  day  boys  ? — 
6/.  a  year. 

7496.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  highest  rate  of  payment  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  receive  ? — No  ;  it  is  decidedly  too  small. 

7497.  My  question  was.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  highest  rate  of 
payment  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  receive  for  such  an  education 
ae  you  give  ? — I  think  I  could  get  more  from  the  classical  school  boys. 

7498.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  market  value  in  the  town  in 
which  you  live  of  the  education  which  you  give  if  you  were  free  to 
make  your  own  charges  ? — 8/.  a  year  in  the  classical  school,  6/.  a  year 
in  the  English  school  for  boys  over  the  age  of  10,  and  4/.  a  year  under 
the  age  of  1 0. 

7499.  You  would  have  no  fear  from  competition  even  if  you  charged 
these  fees  ?  You  would  be  quite  prepared  if  you  were  free  to  make 
these  charges  ? — ^Yes. 

7500.  And  you  think  your  school  would  rise  under  it  ? — Yes  ;  such 
increase  of  fees  would  be  prospective  of  course. 

7501.  At  these  rates  of  payments  you  would  be  able  very  con- 
siderably to  increase  the  teaching  power  and  other  advantages  of  your 
school  ? — ^Yes. 

7502.  {Mr.  Forsler.)  Do  you  also  think  that  such  an  addition  to 
the  payment  would  drive  from  the  school  children  of  any  class  that  at 
present  attend  it  ? — ^A  very  few,  1  think  ;  certainly  not  an  entire  class. 

7503.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  your  school 
to  give  you  a  perfect  freedom  of  making  your  charges,  subject  possibly 
to  a  veto  in  the  governing  body,  and  to  change  the  fixed  payment  of 
the  endowments  into  exhibitions  for  the  boys  ? — And  have  no  endow- 
ments at  all  ? 

7504.  To  take  away  your  fixed  salary  ? — I  do  not  approve  of  taking 
away  the  endowment ;  I  want  it  increased,  not  diminished. 

7505.  The  property  will  not  admit  of  increase,  will  it? — We  have 
charities  in  the  town  to  the  extent  of  1,400/.  a  year;  of  this  sum  1,100/. 
is  spent  in  a  manner  which  almost  every  intelligent  person  considers 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  had  an  inspector  of  charities  down,  and  are 
hoping  foi"  a  re-construction  of  them. 

7506.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  what  manner  is  that  money  disposed  of  ? 
— Mostly  in  small  sums  of  half  a  crown,  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and 
a  sovereign. 

7507.  It  is  given  in  small  doles  ? — Yes. 

7508.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Is  it  given  at  any  one  time  of  the  year  ?— 
Mostly  in  November,  I  believe. 

11643.  Z  z 
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Hev.  F.  Colder,      7509.  Who  are  the  distributors  of  these  doles  ? — The  charity  trustees, 
M.A.         who  are  mainly  the  same  persons  as  the  trustees  of  the  school.     There 

are  two  bodies  of  trustees,  one  Attenborough  Foljambe's  trust,  from 

2lBt  Jnnel865.  ^jjjgh  tjj^  school  arose,  and  another  the  holders  of  Foljambe's  Ashover 
and  the  remaining  trusts.  Though  there  are  two  bodies  of  trustees, 
yet  some  names  appear  in  both,  and  it  is  intended  to  amalgamate  them. 

7510.  Do  you  know  at  all  upon  what  principle,  if  any,  this  money  is 
given  away.  Is  there  any  preference  for  religious  opinions  or  party 
distinctions  ? — The  Chai-ity  Trustees  give  the  money  to  all  deserving 
poor,  irrespective  of  religious  opinions  and  party  distinctions.  Some 
few  charities  are  also,  I  believe,  given  in  bread  by  a  set  of  Church 
trustees. 

7511.  Tou  spoke  of  two  trusts;  is  the  1,400?.  that  you  spoke  of 
given  by  a  trust  which  contemplates  education  ? — Partially  so.  The 
school  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created,  but  the 
trustees  were  not  appointed  as  trustees  for  educational  purposes  alone, 
they  were  appointed  as  trustees  of  the  whole  charities. 

7512.  {^Mr.  Acland.)  Is  the  school  a  separate  foundation,  or  is  it 
all  part  of  one  charity  ? — The  school  was  founded  by  a  rentcharge  of 
13Z.  6s.  8d.,  and  the  residue,  subject  to  other  rentcharges,  goes  to  the- 
poor  inhabitants  of  Chesterfield,  with  no  specific  direction  as  to  its 
disposal. 

7513.  (Mr.  Forster.)  Then  the  school  was  the  prior  object  of  the- 
trust  ? — It-  was  the  first  foundation,  coupled  with  the  establishment 
of  a  lectureship  of  401.  per  annum  in  the  parish  church,  and  payments 
amounting  to  S3l.  6s.  8d.  to  two  colleges  in  Cambridge. 

7514.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.')  I  see  that  in  the  return  which  has  been 
made  relating  to  this  school,  it  is  described  as  a  separate  foundation, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  with  any  other  endowment  ? — It  is 
a  separate  foundation  ;  all  the  property  except  the  132.  6s.  8d.  is  sepa- 
rately applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

7515.  Where  does  the  180/.  come  from  ? — From  various  properties, 
partly  the  rent  of  the  house. 

7516.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  are  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
religious  instruction  in  your  school  ? — It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  master.  I  have  never  attempted  to  do  violence  to  any  of  the 
prejudices,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  of  dissenters  ;  but  in  case  I 
use  the  Church  catechism,  which  I  have  done  sometimes  for  the  middle- 
class  examinations,  I  allow  any  boy  to  have  the  option  of  mentioning  it 
at  home,  and  bringing  a  note  of  excuse  from  it. 

7517.  (-3/r.  Forster.)  Do  you  do  that  at  your  discretion,  or  are  yon 
empowered  to  do  so  ? — At  my  own  discretion. 

7518.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  that  never  interfered  with  ? — ^No. 

7519.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  does  the  trust  deed  say  about  it  ? — 
There  is  not  a  word  about  it  in  the  scheme. 

7520.  {Mr.  Acland.)  To  go  back  to  the  exhibitions,  supposing  it 
were  possible  to  recover  for  educational  purposes  a  portion  of  the  funds 
of  1,400/.  a  year,  it  would  be  necessary  and  probably  equitable  to  make 
SMne  provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — Quite  so. 

7521.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  desirable  to  make  such  provision 
in  the  form  of  exhibitions  or  free  scholarships  in  the  school  for  the 
different  classes,  for  the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  class  ? — I  would  do 
so.  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  an  elementary  school  outside  of  our 
building  altogether. 

7522.  Would  you  have  a  charge  for  that  school  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  not  elected  in  some  way  to  free  exhibitions  ? — ^I  would  have  a 
small  charge. 
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7523.  What  rate  of  charge  would  you  fix  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  Sev.  F.  Colder, 
that.     I  should  think  perhaps  a  pound  a  year  ;  then  I  would  select         -W.^. 

the  most  promising  hoys  out  of  that  school,  and  put  them  into  oar         ' 

school,  either  free  or  upon  easy  terms.     It  would  then  save  us  the  2istJunei865. 
drudgery  of  teaching  the  elements,  which  teaching  ought  not  to  he 

going  on  with  us,  and  we  should  get  the  cream  of  the  lower  class  boys, 
instead  of  getting  them  quite  so  miscellaneously. 

7524.  Do  you  desire  to  have  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  or  ex- 
hibitions for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  any  other  profession 
attached  to  the  higher  department  of  your  school  ? — I  should  think  to 
the  universities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  possible  to  make  it  for  any 
other  purposes  than  either  for  the  school  or  for  exhibitions  to  the  uni- 
versities after  leaving  school. 

7525.  Why  should  a  young  man  leaving  school  at  16  not  have  an 
exhibition  tenable  at  a  medical  school  ? — That  might  be  desirable  if 
there  were  some  guarantee  that  he  would  pursue  some  profession  in 
hai-mony  with  the  education  he  obtains. 

7526.  Subject  to  the  condition  of  his  getting  his  proper  diploma  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

7527.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  small  exhi- 
bition that  exists  ? — ^At  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  Derby,  to  whom  it  was  a  testimonial,  but  after  his  death  it  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees.  The  head  master,  with  the  vicar  and  an 
examiner  appointed  by  the  trustees,  will  then  recommend  the  awarding 
of  it.  The  holder  would  go  to  the  university,  having  been  three  years 
in  the  school,  and  born  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield. 

7528.  To  any  college  of  either  university  ? — Yes. 

7529.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  apply  some  of 
the  trust  funds  in  the  form  of  payments  to  the  master  for  the  education 
of  some  of  the  boys  ? — ^Very  desirable  indeed. 

7530.  How  would  you  select  those  boys  ? — ^By  examination  ;  but  I 
should  be  disposed  to  be  rather  elastic,  and  occasionally  to  give  it  to 
boys  who  were  deserving  in  the  way  of  conduct,  and  to  whose  parents 
it  would  be  a  boon. 

7531.  Supposing  you  had  these  various  exhibitions,  and  that  you  had 
power  to  make  an  adequate  charge  for  the  market  value  of  your  educa- 
tion, do  you  think  the  amount  of  fixed  salary  paid  to  the  master  is  very 
important  ? — Very  important  in  a  small  town  ;  it  is  impossible  to  be 
independent  of  the  comparatively  uneducated  classes  without  a  fixed 
payment. 

7532.  At  what  figure  would  you  fix  that,  not  looking  at  your  own 
case  only,  but  the  case  of  smaller  towns  ? — I  think  at  150Z.  a  year,  and 
a  house  for  the  head  master. 

7533.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  a  desirable  state  of 
things  for  a  country  town  is  a  house,  good  school  premises,  a  fixed 
salary  of  150Z.  a  year,  and  free  trade  in  subjects  and  charges  ? — ^Tes, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  fees,  because  a  man 
might  impose  a  prohibitory  charge,  and  if  he  chose  to  do  nothing,  he 
might  live  on  the'  150Z.  a  year. 

7534.  You  think  some  superior  body  should  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  master  from  making  it  a  select  school  for  young  gentlemen 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  middle  class  ? — Yes. 

7535.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  mixture  of  classes  in 
such  a  school  and  in  such  a  town  is  thoroughly  practicable  ?— I  believe 
it  quite  practicable.  .  ^ 

7536.  You  give  that  answer  as  the  result  of  long  experience  I — les. 

7537.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  Are  there  any  other  points  of  importanee 

2  z  2 
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liev.  F.  Colder,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  which  you  can  give  us  your 
M.A.         opinion  upon  ? — The  introduction  of  French  and  drawing  has  not  been 

mentioned.     I  think  it  is  very  important  that  those  subjects  should 

21st  June  1865.  fQj-m  ^  staple  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  show  themselves  competent 
to  undertake  them,  and  that  they  should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
at  as  moderate  a  fee  as  possible. 

7538.  You  would  have  them  obligatory  on  all  boys  ? — ^I  should  like 
them  to  be  obllgatoiy  on  all  boys  above  a  certain  standing. 

7539.  Both  French  and  drawing  ? — Yes. 

7540.  Would  you  have  any  option  between  Fi-ench  and  German  ? — 
Where  you  have  the  power  of  teaching  German,  which  we  have  not. 
We  could  not  keep  a  German  master. 

7541.  You  think  French  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  ? — Yes. , 

7542.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  observe  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  teaching 
boys  a  great  variety  of  subjects  at  the  same  time  ? — 1  am  not. 

7543.  From  your  observation  you  do  not  think  that  produces  a  bad 
effect  ? — ^I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  result  as  I 
was  18  years  ago.  I  found  I  had  made  a  curriculum  suitable  for 
industrious  boys.  Upon  the  whole  I  have  not  been  quite  so  successful 
as  I  hoped  to  be,  but  1  believe  quite  as  successful  as  any  reasonable  man 
could  expect  to  be. 

7544.  Do  you  believe  that  no  advantage  is  derived  from  confining 
the  course  of  study,  at  any  rate  for  the  a\erage  boys,  to  a  more  limited 
list  of  subjects  ?- — No,  because  I  think  you  would  in  many  cases  fail  to 
reach  the  ability  that  many  boys  have. 

7545.  (/.ord  Lyttelton.)  You  think  with  proper  masters  you  would 
not  be  afraid  of  the  objection  that  is  urged  that  so  many  subjects 
tend  to  produce  a  superficial  and  shallow  knowledge  ?  —  Of  course 
there  is  a  tendency  to  that. 

7546.  But  you  think  with  a  proper  number  of  masters  that  may  be 
coimteractcd  ? — Quite  so. 

7547.  To  the  extent  you  have  gone  in  your  school  ? — Quite  so. 

7548.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  find  that  drawing  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  boys  ? — Very  much  so  indeed.  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  showing  the  Commission  one  or  two  drawings.  ( The  witness  exhi- 
bited some  specimens.)  We  have  a  great  variety  of  model  drawing  and 
drawing  from  nature. 

7549.  Have  you  any  school  of  art  in  the  town  in  connexion  with 
the  Government  ? — We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  town  at  all. 

7550.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  that  there  should 
be  a  school  of  art,  and  that  your  boys  should  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  much  power  of  availing  ourselves  of  that. 

7551.  Have  you  derived  any  advantage  from  the  Government  system 
of  teaching  drawing  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly  ? — ^No,  it  has 
not  come  near  us  at  all. 

7552.  You  have  not  used  their  publications  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

7553.  Your  teacher  has  not  been  trained  by  them  ? — He  is  a  French- 
man. I  can  only  keep  one  master  for  French  and  drawing,  but  he  is 
a  very  excellent  master,  both  as  to  acquirements'  and  power  of 
teaching. 

7554.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  drawing  ? — No  ;  30  boys  learn  it. 

7555.  Have  you  any  teaching  of  mechanical  drawing  ? — Yes,  when 
■  the  boys  desire  it. 

7556.  Is  it  taught  in  many  cases  ? — ^No. 

7557.  You  m-entioned  one  case  of  a  boy  who  is  likely  to  become  a 
civil  engineer ;  have  you  many  boys  who  take  to  engineering  ? — 
Several  now  and  then. 
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7558.  Are  they  not  boys  who  would  value  teaching  in  mechanical  Pev.  F.  Cafder, 
drawing  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  this  boy,  who  is  to  be  an  M.A. 

engineer,  does  not  learn  drawing  ;  he  has  mathematical  taste,  but  not  

drawing  power.  2lBt  June  1865. 

7559.  Is  your  teacher   competent  to  teach  mechanical  drawing  if        °       "~ 
desired  ? — Quite  so. 

7560.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Who  teaches  the  physical  science  in  the 
school  ? — I  do.  1  teach,  for  instance,  pneumatics,  with  the  air  pump, 
and  hydrostatics. 

7561.  Chemistry  ? — ^A  little ;  we  have  not  time  for  a  great  deal. 

7562.  Are  these  sciences  much  valued  by  the  parents  in  the  town  of 
Chesterfield  ? — Unfortunately  they  do  not  take  very  much  interest  in 
the  matter,  I  am  afraid.    It  is  left  to  me. 

7563.  Are  the  boys  interested  in  those  studies  ? — They  are  interested 
generally  in  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  and  in  similar  subjects, 
provided  I  do  not  tax  them  too  much. 

7564.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  science  studies  as  an  educational 
instrument  in  the  school  ? — I  think  they  elicit  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, and  they  teach  to  some  extent  the  value  of  evidence  from  pro- 
babilities rather  than  from  strictly  mathematical  evidence,  also, 
organization  and  classification.  I  do  not  think  they  supersede  the 
rigorous  training  of  classics  and  mathematics. 

7565.  You  think  they  might  be  useful  as  ancillary  to  classical 
studies  ? — Very  much  so  indeed. 

7566.  What  number  of  the  boys  in  your  school  get  the  advantage  of 
the  science  education  ? — From  15  to  25,  though  if  I  give  a  lecture,  of 
course  more  boys  hear  it,  but  they  do  not  have  the  same  individual 
instraetioh. 

7567.  At  what  age  do  you  think  boys  may  commence  the  study  of 
science  with  advantage  to  them  as  an  educational  instrument  ? — Do 
you  mean  to  be  learnt  solely  from  text  books,  or  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation ;  scholastically  or  domestically  ;  because  there  is  a  great 
difference  ?  Domestically  a  child  may  be  taught  to  some  extent  by  a 
nurse  or  an  elder  sister,  but  scholastically  you  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  average  boys  of  his  standing  were  ready  to  commence. 

7568.  I  mean  to  be  taught  iu  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  communicate 
the  facts  of  science,  but  also  the  principles  ? — It  will  vary  very  much, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  run  between  11  and  14  or  15. 

7569.  So  early  as  that? — I  think  occasionally  as  early  as  11,  but 
that  is  rather  the  exception;  I  think  it  is  the  minimum.  It  would 
depend  upon  a  boy's  mathematical  power,  his  power  of  calculation. 

7570.  In  mentioning  so  early  an  age  as  11,1  presume  you  have 
in  view  a  certain  class  of  boys  who  possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
sciences  of  observation  ? — Or  rather  those  who  have  not  absolute 
inaptitude,  because  that,  I  think,  is  the  better  way  of  putting  it.  It  is 
that  a  boy,  for  instance,  who  sees  a  fire  stirred  is  willing  to  see  that  there 
is  a  lever,  and  when  you  take  up  the  poker  in  your  hand  he  can  observe 
how  it  is  the  lever  is  worked,  and  that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost 
in  time,  and  so  on.  Many  a  boy  who  will  not  be  bright  in  classics  will 
light  up  with  a  thing  of  that  kind,  even  a  boy  who  is  utterly  torpid 
iu  anything  else. 

7571.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  sent  your  boys  up  to  the  local 
examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?— A  great  many  in  proportion 
to  our  numbers. 

7572.  Do  you  send  them  up  in  classes  or  individually? — Individually. 

7573.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  plan  ?— The  parents  will  not  permit 
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iieti,^  Colder,  me  to  do  otherwise.    I  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  allow  it 
it.A.         at  aU  on  account  of  the  expense. 

'  7574.  Have  your  boys  been  successful  generally? — ^All  but  one  or 

une        ,  ^y^Q.  J  iiaye  ^^g^'^  ^  dozen  successful. 

"""""""  7575.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  ever  send  boys  to  the  matriculation 

examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  have  sent  two;  one  many 

years  ago,  when  I  think  the  examination  was  both  harder  and  less 

defined,  and  he  failed  ;  I  sent  one  more  recently  and  he  succeeded. 

7576.  Have  you  found  any  disturbing  influence  in  the  ordinary 
management  of  your  school  by  any  special  preparation  of  a  portion  of 
the  boys  for  these  examinations  ? — A  little  so.  It  has  occasionally 
compelled  me  to  classify  boys  together  who  are  reading  rather  unequal 
work,  and  some  boys  have  been  put  up  a  little  above  their  level,  and 
some  others,  for  the  convenience  of  hearing  them,  a  little  below  their 
level.     I  do  not  think  any  permanent  injury  has  been  done. 

7577.  That  I  presume  is  incident  to  the  fact  of  your  being  under- 
handed in  masters  ? — Quite  so. 

7578.  I  think  you  said  that  there  were  20  boys  on  the  foundation  in 
the  upper  school  and  20  in  the  lower  school  ? — ^Yes. 

7579.  Upon  what  principle  are  they  admitted  ? — ^Any  one  who 
chooses  to  apply  to  the  trustees  is  admitted,  save  that  if  I  thought  the 
boy  was  able  to  pay  I  should  rather  demur,  seeing  that  it  would  be 
both  a  hardship  to  those  who  could  not  pay  and  a  hardship  to  the 
master,  who  would  be  deprived  of  a  boy  who  ought  to  pay  the  fee.  I 
could  not  put  a  veto  upon  it,  but  I  should  say  to  the  trustees,  "  I  think 
"  that  boy's  parents  could  afford  to  pay,  and  is  he  a  proper  object, 
«  think  you?" 

7580.  Do  you  require  any  examination  before  they  are  admitted  ;  do 
you  require  the  boys  to  know  anything  ? — I  can  require  it  before 
they  come  into  the  upper  school,  but  not  before  they  come  into  the 
lower  school. 

7581.  They  might  come  to  the  lower  school  knowing  nothing  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  should  tell  the  parent  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  him  to 
send  a  boy  who  knew  nothing. 

7582.  Dp  you  promote  the  foundation  boys  from  the  lower  school  to 
the  upper  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
coupled  with  my  own  recommendation. 

7583.  How  do  you  manage  in  this  case  ;  supposing  that  you  have 
20  boys  already  in  the  upper  school,  and  you  are  desirous  of  promoting 
a  boy  from  the  lower  school,  do  you  add  to  the  number  of  the  founda- 
tion boys  in  the  upper  school  ? — I  have  occasionally  done  so  out  of 
kindness  and  interest  in  the  boy. 

7584.  But  as  a  rule  you  would  wait  for  a  vacancy  ? — ^Yes. 

7585.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  upon  the  whole  the 
system  of  local  examination  which  has  been  established  by  the  univer- 
sities is  useful  in  raising  the  tone  of  schools  ? — Very  useful  indeed  ;  it 
gives  a  stimulus  to  schools  like  my  own,  where  the  boys  have  so  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  look  forward  to  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their 
time. 

7586.  (Lord  Lyltelton.)  Your  boys  have  done  well  in  those  examina- 
tions ? — Very  creditably. 

7587.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  there  any  schools  in  Chesterfield  besides 
your  own  ;  not  National  schools  or  British  schools  ? — There  is  one 
kept  by  a  master  who  was  a  National  schoolmaster,  and  who  set  up  on 
his  own  account  with  a  school  of  a  little  higher  standard.  There  is 
another  school  which  professes  to  be  a  private  school,  but  it  really  is  a 
Wesleyan  day  school,  which  has  slipped  into  a  private  school  j  it  is 
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really  a  National  school,  though  the  status  is  rather  higher.     They  Bev.  F.  Cabkr, 
teach  a  little  Latin,  and  they  manage  to  get  a  French  class,  but  I  think         M.A. 
there  is  not  much  done  in  higher  branches.  

7588.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  population  of  Chesterfield  ?_  2istJmei865. 
At  the  last  census  the  population  was  9,800.     We  draw  from  a  very 

large  surface.     Out  of  97  boys  there  are  33  who  do  not  come  out  of  the 
town  of  Chesterfield  at  all,  besides  the  boai-ders. 

7589.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — From  the  surrounding  villages. 

7590.  They  come  by  railway  ? — Some  by  railway  and  some  walk. 

7591.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  all  the  boys  of  Chesterfield  besides  those 
that  attend  the  National  or  British  schools  educated  in  Chesterfield, 
and  chiefly  by  yourself  ? — Chiefly  by  myself.  The  boys  that  I  do  not 
get  are  the  children  of  some  of  the  more  respectable  parents,  who  do 
not  like  their  boys  to  come  where  there  are  so  many  foundation  boys, 
and  who  would  send  them  to  me  individually  if  I  lived  10  miles  off, 
but  will  not  allow  the  boys  to  come  into  the  same  place  where  they 
will  meet  with  boys  with  whom  they  think  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
them  to  associate  in  after-life. 

7592.  Do  the  boys  of  all  conditions  in  your  school  associate  in  the  play- 
ground ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  four  acres  of  land  behind  the  school,  which 
I  give  to  the  boarders  alone,  and  to  such  few  of  the  day  scholars  as  I 
permit  them  to  invite  to  join  their  eleven  in  the  cricket  club. 

7593.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  class  between  the  foundation  boys  and 
the  paying  boys  ? — ^I  think  not  ;  many  boys  do  not  know  who  are  and 
who  are  not  paying. 

7594.  They  behave  fairly  well  to  each  other  ? — Very  fairly  indeed. 

7595.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  All  your  boys  play  together  ? — Yes  ;  in 
the  commpn  playground. 

7596.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have,  I  presume,  a  fair  number  of  the 
children  of  dissenters  at  your  school  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  do  not  get  as 
many  as  I  should  were  it  not  for  the  dissenting  feeling  in  the  matter. 
It  is  imaginary ;  I  believe  they  think  I  shall  make  them  into  Church 
people. 

7597.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  there  not  two  dissenting  schools  in 
your  town  ? — There  is  a  Wesleyan  school,  which  takes  the  majority  of 
those  who  would  rather  be  at  any  nonconformist  school  than  a  Church 
school.     There  is  a  large  British  school  as  well. 

7598.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  From  one  of  your  former  answers  it  seemed 
that  you  had  been  very  considerate  of  the  feelingrfof  dissenters  ? — ^I 
think  I  have. 

7599.  Yet  that  fact  does  not  seem  to  protect  you  against  the  suspicion 
of  exerting  an  influence  over  them  ? — No,  not  altogether.  I  think  it 
is  supposed  that  a  man  can  teach  the  Church  catechism  out  of  the 
Bible  as  well  as  out  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  first  dissenter  that  I 
had,  or  who  was  prominently  so,  wrote  me  a  letter  like  a  church-rate 
martyr,  saying  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  a  dissenter,  which,  however, 
he  evidently  did  not  think  was  a  misfortune.  He  asked  whether  I 
made  every  boy  into  a  churchman  ?  I  called  on  the  man  and  had  a 
little  talk  with  him  ;  and  he  sent  his  son.  That  was  in  my  first  year. 
Of  course  my  opinions  are  known  to  be  uncompromising  on  Church 
subjects. 

7600.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Chesterfield  ?—  Among  the  poor  and  among  the  Irish. 

7601.  How  are  they  educated  ? — They  have  a  school,  I  believe, 
connected  with  their  place  of  worship,  but  it  is  quite  among  the  lower 
classes.  I  know  scarcely  a  single  person  among  them  of  any  rank  in 
life  that  would  be  likely  to  come  to  me. 

7602.  Have  you  ever  had  the  son  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  to 
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Jiev.  F,  Colder,  educate  ? — ^I  have  had  several  of  them  at  Birmingham  school,  but  I 
M.A.         have  had  only  one  at  Chesterfield. 

7603.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
trustees  nominate  the  foundation  boys  ? — They  do;  they  often  virtually 
leave  it  to  me. 

7604.  Have  they  any  rules  or  principles  to  guide  them  in-espective 
of  that  of  poverty  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have. 

7605.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  competition  examination  for  foundation  boys  ? — Provided  you 
still  keep  it  to  boys  of  moderate  means,  I  should  prefer  it. 

7606.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  that  out  ? — Yes. 

7607.  And  it  would  work  well  ? — I  think  it  would. 

7608.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  particular  point  in  the  in- 
struction given  in  your  school  which  you  are  desirous  of  stating  to  the 
Commission  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  that  I  make  the  lessons  as  wide  as  possible  in 
the  teaching  of  English.  In  history  and  geography  I  should  bring  in 
political  economy  as  much  as  possible,  a .  little  elementary  modern 
politics,  and  all  the  information  that  a  boy  might  be  likely  to  need  as 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  I 
think  are  so  important  in  the  present  day.  In  geography  I  should 
teach  a  boy  such  a  thing  as  the  laws  of  exchange  ;  how  it  is  that  a 
country  like  this  can  conduct  such  an  enormous  trade  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  bullion  ;  and  I  should  bring  in  all  subjects  of  that  kind  which 
I  think  would  be  useful  in  after-life. 

7609.  By  politics  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  the  party  politics  of 
the  hour  ? — Excepting  that  I  like  the  boys  to  know  who  is  who,  and 
what  principles  such  and  such  persons  are  supposed  to  advocate,  either 
in  finance,  Church  matters,  or  such  things. 

7610.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  I  presume  you  have  had  your  mind  directed 
to  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  William  Ellis,  of  instruction  in  social 
science  ? — No  ;  I  have  not. 

7611.  So  that  you  have  adopted  your  plan  rather  upon  your  own 
impressions  than  upon  mere  imitation  ? — Quite  so.  When  a  history 
lesson  is  diverted  into  a  subject  of  that  kind,  I  have  sometimes  sus- 
pended the  history  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  going  ofFupon  any  topic  which 
I  thought  very  serviceable.  Another  favourite  subject  is  astronomy. 
The  extent  to  which  boys  can  be  made  to  comprehend  such  subjects 
I  think  is  under-estimated.  There  are  one  or  two  boys  who  could  give 
you  a  rational  account,  not  only  of  such  a  thing  as  the  seasons,  but  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  One  boy  not  more  than  half  a  year  ago 
put  to  me  a  most  sensible  question  on  that  subject.  I  am  quite  sure 
had  1  learnt  those  things  when  I  was  at  school  it  would  have  made  an 
infinite  difference  to  me  in  my  studies  at  the  university.  In  my  second 
and  third  years  at  the  university  I  was  learning  principles  which  I  ought 
to  have  known  at  15  or  16.  Especially  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  I  insist  most 
strongly  upon  a  knowledge  of  principles.  I  do  not  think  any  time,  is 
lost  which  is  spent  in  teaching  them. 

7612.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference 
to  punishments? — The  impossibility  of  ensuring  regulai-ity  and 
punctuality  in  consequence  of  my  being  so  dependent  on  the  fees  of 
the  parents  renders  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  punish  in  that  judicious 
manner  which  I  think  desirable. 

7613.  (Lord  Taunton.)  It  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  system  of  certificates,  which  schoolmasters 
should  either  be  invited  or  compelled  to  have  before  they  were  allowed 
to  teach  ? — In  the  same  manner  as  the  College  of  Preceptors? 

7614.  Yes.    Do  you  believe  that  anything  could  be  done  in  that 
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direction  wliich  would  be  useful  ? — I  thint,  so  far  as  the  supplementing  Sev.  F.  Colder, 
of  a  degree  by  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  is  concerned,  it  would  be         ■''•■^■ 
desii-able.     Some  persons  are  totally  incapacitated  to  teach,  though  full         ~ — 
of  information  themselves.  21st  June  1865. 

7615.  (^Lord  Lyttellon.)  By  what  process  would  you  give  a  trust- 
worthy certificate  of  the  ability  to  teach  ? — I  would  imitate  to  some 
extent  the  principle  upon  which  the  pupil-teachers  obtain  their  cer- 
tificates from  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  compelling  aclanl  teaching 
before  an  inspector. 

7616.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  anything  of  a  middle-class 
training  school  would  be  desirable  ? — ^You  could  not  send  all  men 
there. 

7617.  I  do  not  say  that  they  should  all  go,  but  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  training  schools,  the  object  of  which 

'should  be  to  qualify  men  to  teach  the  middle  and  upper  classes  ? — I  do 
not  attach  very  much  importance  to  that. 

7618.  How  would  you  provide  for  their  getting  that  practical 
experience  by  which  you  would  test  their  power  to  teach  ?— It  would 
be  best  obtained  by  the  fact  of  trustees  rewarding  those  who  have  it. 
Men  are  not  paid  for  it  now. 

7619.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  any  system  of  inspection,  either  optional  or  compulsory, 
upon  all  schools,  or  offered  to  all  schools  if  they  choose  to  accept  it  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question  indeed.  I  would  have  it  com- 
pulsory. 

7620.  Upon  all  schools  ? — Upon  all  schools. 

7621.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Upon  private  schools  and  others  ? — Upon 
private  schools  as  well,  but  especially  on  schools  which  are  responsible 
to  the  public  for  their  endowments. 

7622.  {Lord  Taunton.)  With  regard  to  endowed  schools,  do  you 
think  the  public  would  have  a  special  right  to  enfoi-ce  it,  in  as  much  as 
they  receive  public  money  ? — Quite  so. 

7623.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  open  a  private  school  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
admit  an  inspector  ? — I  would. 

7624.  In  what  hands  would  you  place  that  authority  to  inspect ;  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  universities,  or  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  body  ? — ^As  I  have  said  in  my  written  answers, 
I  would  place  it  in  your  hands.  I  would  have  the  inspectors  and  ex- 
miners  appointed  by  a  commission  like  this,  who  should  for  such 
practical  pm'poses  be  permanent. 

7625.  What  are  the  qualifications  which  you  think  necessary  for  the 
constitution  of  such  a  board  and  for  the  examiners  to  be  appointed  by 

tliem  ? I  would  have,  as  I  said,  a  board  constituted  like  this,  not 

subject,  of  course,  to  the  will  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  I  would  have 
the  examiners  mostly  taken  from  the  university,  but  not  necessarily  ; 
men  who  had  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  endowed  schools  of 
the  same  class  as  those  they  were  about  to  inspect,  and  who  had 
shown  themselves  capable  of  conducting  a  comprehensive  examination, 
and  not  men  of  one  idea  alone.  I  mean  men,  for  instance,  who  could 
examine  in  classics  and  mathematics,  who  could  inspect  a  French  class 
and  a  drawing  class,  who  would  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  history, 
geography,  and  English  in  all  its  branches,  and  who  should  generally 
be  willing  to  appreciate  anything  that  an  earnest  master  thought  it 
desirable  to  teach. 
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M.A. 

I  should  be  glad  to  add  to  taj  erideDce  the  following  remarks. 

-Slfft  JnnelSCS.  ^  presume  that  one  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  duty  prescribed 
—,—  to  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  existing 
Grammar  Schools  have  been,  or  can  be  made  available  for  educating  the 
great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  country ;  and  wherever  any  im- 
portant success  has  been  obtained,  to  learn  in  what  way  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

To  assist  the  Commissioners  herein,  I  venture  to  bring  forward  some 
points  of  my  experience  which  did  not  come  out  in  my  evidence. 

1.  As  to  the  class  of  boys  in  my  school.  There  have  been  always  three 
classes  of  boys ;  (1)  those  who  are  designed  for  the  University  or  other 
professional  life  j  (2)  those — and  by  far  the  most  numerous — who  are 
intended  for  commercial  life ;  (3)  those  on  the  foundation,  who  generally 
are  not  expected  to  occupy  a  higher  position  than  that  of  clerks,  or  small 
tradesmen,  or  superior  artizans.  Thus  every  class  of  society  to  be  found 
in  an  ordinary  town  is  provided  for ;  and  I  believe  no  boy  in  the  town  or 
neighbourhood  need  go  out  of  it  for  instruction,  unless  the  parent  prefers 
that  his  son  should  be  educated  from  home.  There  is  no  shai-p  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  above  three  classes ;  but  at  the  limits  of  each 
they  merge  into  one  another. 

2.  With  the  very  moderate  endowment  of  140Z.  per  aimum,  a  house  and 
four  acres  of  land,  together  with  201.  derived  from  the  foundation  boys, 
and  fees  not  exceeding  61.  per  annum,  we  support  three  masters,  and  have 
97  boys,  divided  into  a  classical  and  a  commercial  department.  We  have 
also  a  master  for  French  and  drawing,  the  fee  for  each  of  these  branches 
being  only  30«.  per  annum.  Of  the  above  97  boys,  nearly  90  come  from 
the  town  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  showing  such  a  per-centage  of  the 
population  as  I  believe  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  place. 

3.  Speaking  from  more  than  1.8  years'  experience,  I  can  say  that  out  of 
some  hundreds  of  boys  educated  here,  there  has  very  rarely  been  a  case 
a  of  pupil  removed  from  the  school  in  consequence  of  any  ussatisfaction 
with  his  progress;  and  from  my  recollection  of  the  boys  who  have  here 
completed  their  education,  I  can  testify  that  almost  all  have  gone  into  the 
world  as  well  equipped  for  their  future  work  as  their  abilities  admitted 
of.  The  very  few  cases  of  real  failure  that  I  have  observed  have  been  due 
to  frequent  ill-health,  occasionally  to  the  interference  of  over-indulgent 
parents,  or  to  hopeless  incapacity.  Some  few  have  been  examples  of  in- 
corrigible idleness,  which  I  believe  could  have  been  overcome  by  no 
other  means  than  an  amount  of  corporal  punishment  which  public  opinion 
does  not  now  sanction,  and  to  which  I  am  entirely  averse  as  a  common 
punishment. 

4.  As  to  the  classical  standard,  though  verse  composition  is  generally 
confined  to  the  few  boys  who  are  designed  for  the  University,  yet  the 
higher  boys  have  generally  been  able  to  attain  a  creditable  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  as  to  read  Cicero  and  Horace,  with  Xenophon 
and  a  Greek  play,  and  to  include  Latin  prose  composition  and  a  little  Greek 
prose.  At  the  same  time  they  have  been  very  well  instructed  in  English, 
history  and  modem  geography,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  and  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  as  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  che- 
mistry. To  these  are  mostly  added  French  and  drawing,  to  which  are 
given  not  less  than  from  seven  to  eight  hours  per  week  in  school.  The 
higher  classical  boys  also  read  ancient  geography  and  Grecian  and  Idomaa 
history. 

I  will  now  mention  one  or  two  peculiarities  in  our  method  of  instruction, 
by  which  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  what  I  consider  such 
satisfactory  results. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  evidence  the  separate  classification 
which  we  maintain  for  different  subjects,  as  classics,  mathematics,  divinity, 
French.  And  I  here  again  name  it,  because  I  consider  that  it  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  this  arrangement,  that  so  much  fewer  boys  are  foimd 
with  us  than  is  commonly  the  case,  who  are  spending  their  time  imsatia- 
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factorily,  and  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  their  work.    The  fact  that  a  -Re"-  F-  CdUtr, 
boy's  dulness  or  inaptitude  in  one  subject  does  not  depress  him  in  any         MA. 
other  part  of  his  work,  encourages  to  diligence  many  a  boy  who  would  — ' 

otherwise,  through  lack  of  one  talent,  have  found  himself  almost  debarred  21st  Jime  1865. 
from  any  success  in  the  school.  — — . 

The  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  the  boys,  though  not  without  the 
risk  of  encouraging  superficial  knowledge,  has,  I  think,  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing advantages,  in  that  it  relieves  the  monotony  of  work,  culti- 
vates a  great  variety  of  powers  even  in  the  same  individual,  and  elicits  a 
larger  amount  of  industry  and  ability  from  a  given  number  of  boys  of 
average  intellect  than  would  be  obtained  from  the  same  boys  with  a  more 
restricted  curriculum. 

The  boys,  though  of  course  classed  primarily  according  to  the  classical 
standard,  are  arranged  in  fewer  classes  when  engaged  in  English  work, 
wherein  boys  of  various  attainments  and  powers  can  more  easily  be  taught 
together  than  would  be  possible  in  imparting  classical  instruction.  For 
example,  I  have  five  classes  in  the  classical  school,  the  second  and  fourth 
each  having  two  divisions,  so  that  these  five  classes  must  generally  be 
heard  in  seven  divisions  when  being  taught  classics.  But  they  are 
arranged  in  only  three  divisions  when  English  history  or  modem  geo- 
graphy is  being  taught.  Sut  since  the  first  class,  which  upon  this  plan 
coalesces  with  the  second,  is  supposed  to  contain  boys  of  greater  ability 
and  attainments  than  the  second,  I  give  to  the  former  twice  as  much  work 
as  to  the  latter,  and  hear  it  only  every  other  time,  giving  a  lesson  in 
ancient  history  or  geography,  instead  of  the  alternate  English  lesson. 
This  economises  my  time,  gives  an  opportunity  for  re-hearing  the  previous 
English  lesson  in  the  second  class,  and  introduces  that  class  to  the  more 
difficult  questions  which  I  consider  suitable  for  the  first  class. 

In  my  answer  to  question  7608,  I  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conduct 
lessons  in  history  and  geogi-aphy.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  do  not  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  the  specified  lesson,  except  in  cases  where  the 
leading  facts  have  become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the  class.  But 
when  this  is  the  case,  I  think  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  very  much 
varied  by  taking  up  some  new  topic,  such  as  the  literature  of  the  period, 
the  discoveries  in  science,  the  lives  of  the  principal  men  of  the  reign,  the 
progress  of  commerce,  and  the  great  political  and  social  questions  of  the 
time.  I  thus  contrive  to  give  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  topics 
which  a  youth  will  rarely  have  an  equally  good  opportunity  of  learning. 

In  teaching  Latin  composition,  I  practise  re-translation  very  freely; 
and  as  it  takes  much  time  to  read  out  a  long  passage,  from  which  I  intend 
to  select  a  shorter  one  as  the  exercise  of  the  day,  to  point  out  difficulties 
and  idioms,  and  to  elicit  the  boys'  questions  upon  them,  I  contrive  to  keep 
three  classes  of  various  degrees  of  attainment  employed  at  the  same  time, 
as  follows  : — Suppose  the  passage  chosen  for  re-translation  consists  of  15 
lines  ;  I  give  out  the  first  five  lines  to  all  the  three  classes,  and  I  gfive  the 
xminflected  Latin  of  every  word  in  the  right  order.  The  second  five  lines 
are  given  to  the  first  and  second  class,  and  the  more  difficult  Latin  words 
only  are  supplied.  Lastly,  the  third  five  lines  are  given  only  to  the  first 
class,  and  no  Latin,  or  very  little,  is  supplied.  Thus,  not  only  is  each 
class  provided  with  some  work  suitable  to  its  standard  of  attainment,  but 
if  there  are  an}'  boys  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  all  schools,  somewhat  lower  than  the  general  average  of  their  class, 
they  have  the  great  advantage  of  learning  something  from  the  easier 
parts  of  the  lesson,  when  the  higher  portion  might  perhaps  be  of  slender 
service  to  them.  Other  exercises  are  given  from  text-books,  and  in  almost 
all  oases  each  exercise  is  marked  by  me,  a  correct  version  read  over  in 
class,  the  faulty  exercises  corrected  or  re-written,  according  to  the  number 
of  errors  contained,  and  again  the  correct  version  is  read  over  in  the  class. 
Various  phrases  and  idioms,  and  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  tho  sub- 
junctive mood,  &c.,  are  from  time  to  time  dictated  to  the  boys,  and  they 
are  required  to  enter  them  in  a  note  book  kept  for  that  and  similar 
purposes. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  English  composition.  English  parsing  is 
cultivated,  and  boys  who  learn.  Latin  and  French  are  encouraged  to  mark 
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Sev.  F.  Colder  similarities  or  varieties  of  idiom  in  the  three  languages.  Derivations  of 
M.A.  '  words  from  the  above  languages  are  frequently  noted,  as  well  as  ihose 
from  Greek,  in  the  presence  of  boys  who  learn  (ireek.     Various  kinds  of 

21st  Jime  1865.  dictation  are  employed.     Young  boys  are  first  set  to  copy  a  passage  from 

a  printed  book.     Afterwards  they  have  dictations  given  out  in  the  usual 

manner,  and  when  they  have  learnt  to  do  these  fairly,  they  are  taught  to 
write  the  substance  of  a  short  passage  which  has  been  read  to  them  twice, 
sometimes  with  the  help  of  brief  notes  supplied,  sometimes  without  any 
help.  At  other  times  a  fact  in  history,  or  an  event  of  ordinary  news,  ia 
mentioned  to  them,  and  they  are  directed  to  write  a  statement  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  proper  for  a  newspaper  paragraph.  Now  and 
then  matter  is  given  which  would  form  a  resolution  at  a  public  meeting. 
At  other  times  words  are  given  which  they  are  required  to  introduce  into 
a  sentence,  the  matter  of  the  sentence  being  entirely  at  their  own  discre- 
tion. And  I  may  add  that  several  of  my  pupils  have  highly  appreciated 
such  training,  and  have  in  after  life  shown  themselves  very  successful  as 
writers. 

In  teaching  mathematics,  I  make  very  great  use  of  the  black  board ; 
and  I  endeavour  to  show  how  the  processes  of  algebra  and  arithmetic  are 
in  many  cases  the  same,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  fractions,  and  how- 
the  same  propositions  can  be  proved  geometrically  and  algebraically,  as 
in  Euclid,  Book  II.  In  teaching  Euclid,  I  spend  much  time  in  thoroughly 
explaining  every  definition  and  all  the  earlier  propositions ;  and  when  a 
fair  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  in  geometry,  I  endeavour  to 
analyse  some  of  the  problems,  and  show  the  process  of  reasoning  whereby 
the  discoverer  must  have  arrived  at  the  solution.  A  very  good  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Euclid,  II,  11.  The  value  of  a  simple  infinite 
series  or  of  a  surd  is  shown  to  be  capable  of  being  represented  geometri- 
cally. And  generally,  illustrations  are  brought  in  every  possible  way  to 
bear  upon  the  subjects  in  hand,  so  that  the  principles  and  their  application 
may  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  learners.  And  the  more  effectually  to  secure  this  result,  the  boys  ore. 
encouraged  to  ask  for  explanations,  and  throughout  all  their  work  to  allow 
nothing  to  go  unsolved  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  comprehend. 

Our  system  of  marking  is,  I  think,  a  great  security  against  the  shirking 
of  due  preparation  of  lessons.  In  hearing  an  ordinary  classical  lesson,  if 
the  class  is  too  large  to  admit  of  every  boy  being  put  on  to  construe,  yet 
the  interest  is  sustained  by  each  being  called  upon  in  turn  to  correct  amy 
errors  that  may  be  made  by  the  boy  who  is  construing,  and  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  arise  ;  and  as  each  boy  is  marked  for  the  quality  of 
his  translation,  upon  a  standard  varying  from  12  to  20  according  to  the 
difSculty  of  the  author,  and  he  has  opportunities  of  gaining  marks  by 
answering  questions  as  mentioned  above,  no  boy  can  escape  being  in  some 
way  called  upon  during  every  lesson.  And  if  a  boy  happens  to  have  a 
very  difiicult  passage,  for  which  he  can  hardly  gain  a  good  mark,  he  can 
make  up  for  it  by  good  answering  during  the  rest  of  the  lesson.  The 
master  can  thus  detect  careless  preparation,  and  his  memory  is  not  taxed 
to  remember  the  merits  of  each  boy  as  displayed  during  the  whole  lesson, 
and  to  register  it  at  the  close.  If  all  the  boys  have  not  been  put  on,  the 
marks  given  to  those  who  have,  are  registered  by  themselves,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  several  similar  lessons,  the  marks  so  gained  are  collected, 
an  average  mark  being  given  to  those  who  have  been  put  on  fewer  times 
than  the  rest.  Very  frequently  also,  in  order  that  each  boy  may  have  a 
passage  to  construe,  and  may  be  compelled  to  exert  himself  to  produce  a 
good  version  of  his  lesson,  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  whole  passage  is  given 
to  every  boy  to  be  translated  on  paper  without  assistance,  and  it  is  then 
either  read  out  in  the  class  by  each  boy  and  corrected  and  marked,  or  it  is 
marked  by  the  master  and  returned  to  the  boy. 

In  hearing  lessons  in  history,  geography,  and  natural  philosophy,  a 
single  mark  is  given  to  a  boy  for  every  correct  answer,  half  a  mark  where 
an  answer  is  not  quite  correct,  but  doaevving  of  some  notice.  And  as  the 
marks  obtained  from  the  classical  lessons  would  generally  overpower 
those  obtained  from  the  English  subjects,  these  latter  are  multiplied  by 
two,  and  sometimes  even  by  four,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  fair 
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weight  in  the  total.    If  a  lesson  in  natural  philosophy  has  been  unusually         ^  CalJe/, 
difficult,  or  many  questions  have  not  been  asked,  because  much  time  has  -*'•■«• 

been  taken  up  by  direct  teaching,  the  few  marks  obtained  are  multiplied  „,  ,Z      lod 
by  a  higher  multiplier,  as  six  or  eight.  2lst  June  1865. 

At  the  close  of  the  half-year,  the  marks  given  in  the  examination  are 
made  to  tell  to  the  extent  of  half  of  those  obtained  in  the  half-year.  Thus, 
if  the  highest  boy  in  any  class  had  obtained  1,000  marks  in  the  half-year, 
and  in  the  examination  the  best  boy  in  the  same  class  obtained  50  marks, 
all  the  examination  marks  in  the  class  -would  be  multiplied  by  10,  so  that 
the  50  might  become  500. 

I  may  add  that  the  marks  obtained  in  every  subject  are  at  all  times 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  if  any  boy  is  in  doubt  about  the 
justice  or  accuracy  of  his  marks,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
doubts  to  the  master,  provided  the  complaint  is  made  respectfully. 
Cheating  of  every  kind,  and  the  using  of  cribs  are  discountenanced  in 
every  possible  way;  any  boy  detected  in  such  practices  is  severely 
punished.  Promotion  takes  place  generally  every  half-year,  according  to 
the  result  of  the  previous  half-year's  work ;  occasionally  boys  who  are 
rather  low  in  their  class  are  put  up,  where  experience  shows  that  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  high  position  in  any  class. 

In  marking  for  mathematics  and  arithmetic,  marks  are  not  generally 
given  for  work  done  during  the  ordinai-y  lesson,  but  written  examinations 
are  held  every  two  or  three  weeks,  as  well  as  vivd  voce  examinations  on 
the  principles ;  these  together  determine  the  position  of  each  boy  half- 
yearly.  "Where  Euclid  and  algebra  are  learnt,  as  well  as  arithmetic,  an 
equal  weight  is  assigned  to  each  of  these  three  subjects ;  but  in  the  class 
list  it  is  indicated  what  position  each  boy  would  hold  if  classed  by  mathe- 
matics alone.  However  advanced  in  mathematics  a  boy  may  be,  he  has 
always  to  pass  the  periodical  arithmetical  examinations.  Marks  are  given 
thrice  a  week  for  writing,  except  to  the  highest  classical  class,  and  added 
to  those  for  the  general  work ;  they  are  also  frequently  given,  though  not 
often  in  the  higher  classes,  for  the  writing  of  exercises  and  dictations,  in 
order  to  guard  against  carelessness  in  the  production  of  such  work.  A 
prize  is  given  annually  for  the  best  writing,  which  no  boy  may  obtain 
more  than  once  ;  another  prize  is  given  for  the  gi-eatest  improvement  in 
writing.  Three  prizes  are  also  given  in  different  classes  for  the  best 
reading. 

Kepetition  is  but  sparingly  used.  The  first  and  second  classes  learn 
English  repetition,  alternately  prose  and  poetry ;  and  the  first  class  learn 
Latin  repetition,  though  an  exception  is  made  in  any  case  where  I  think  a 
particular  boy's  time  may  be  employed  to  greater  advantage  on  some  sub- 
ject wherein  he  is  deficient.  But  I  may  remark  that  those  boys  generally 
do  the  best  who  take  the  whole  school  work  as  mapped  out  for  them ;  and 
where  a  boy  gives  extra  time  to  some  subject,  as  arithmetic,  because  he 
does  not  learn  French  or  drawing  (unless  such  deviation  is  recommended 
by  the  master),  he  seldom  makes  a  good  use  of  such  extra  time,  but  is 
more  commonly  found    to    exhibit    a    tendency  to  fall   into   desultory 

habits.  -n     1     J 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  think  the  Grammar  Schools  of  England 
may  be  made  to  educate  the  entire  middle  class  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
if  good  masters,  combining  energy,  teaching  power,  and  common  sense, 
as  well  as  high  scholastic  attainments,  be  made  choice  of  and  adequately 
remunerated,  there  is  scarcely  an  endowed  school  in  the  kingdom  that 
might  not  be  made  to  do  double  or  treble  the  work  now  done ;  and  it 
might  come  to  be  a  rare  event  to  find  any  parent  preferring  to  send  his 
son  to  any  other  than  a  gi'ammar  school,  or  ever  having  it  in  his  power  to 
say  that  the  youth  had  brought  away,  at  the  close  of  his  scholastic  life  m  a 
grammar  school,  cither  a  less  wide  or  deep  and  satisfactory  education 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  any  other  school,  or  that  he  had  not 
been  able,  through  some  defect  in  his  education.to  take  the  place  m  society 
to  which  his  intellect  and  other  advantages  justly  entitled  him. 

F.  Calder. 
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J.  Templetmt,        James  Templeton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 
Esq.,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  7626.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  are  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University 

■ of  Aberdeen  ? — I  am. 

21st  June  18C5.  >jq27.  Tou  are  now,  I  believe,  head  master  and  proprietor  of  a  school 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mansion  House  School,  St.  David's  HLll, 
Exeter  ? — I  am. 

7628.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — ^I  have  been  head 
master  of  an  independent  school  for  22  or  23  years.  I  was  in  partner- 
ship with  another  gentleman  for  about  five  years  before,  and  I  was  an 
assistant  master  for  five  or  six  years  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  I  have  been 
engaged  in  education  for  between  30  and  40  years. 

7629.  Yours  is  strictly  a  private  school  ? — Yes. 

7630.  It  is  altogether  your  own  property  and  conducted  by  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

7631.  Did  you  found  it,  or  did  you  find  it  in  existence  ? — I  founded 
it.  I  was  in  partnership  up  to  about  22  years  ago,  when  I  married  and 
separated  from  the  partner  I  then  was  with.  The  school  was  entirely 
my  own  foundation  ;  in  fact,  I  started  it,  I  think,  with  a  single  liOM"der. 

7632.  It  is  both  a  boarding  and  a  day  school  ? — Yes. 

7633.  What  number  of  boarders  are  there  in  your  school  ? — I  had 
between  40  and  50  last  year. 

7634.  How  many  day  scholars  ? — About  the  same  munber. 

7635.  Have  you  room  for  more  boarders  ? — No  ;  that  is  as  many  as 
I  care  to  take  ;  I  had  more  when  my  children  were  younger.  About  44 
or  45  are  as  many  boarders  as  I  care  for  now. 

7636.  Your  boarders  are  all  in  one  building  and  under  your  own  eye  ? 
—Yes. 

7637.  There  is  no  endowment  of  any  kind,  I  presume  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

7638.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  expense  a  boarder  incurs  in 
your  school  ? — ^My  terms  are  35  guineas  a  year  for  boarders  under  12 
years  of  age,  40  guineas  over  12  years  ;  if  they  join  the  school  after  15, 
they  are  50  guineas.  There  are  charges  for  washing  and  for  seat  in 
church,  &c.,  altogether  amounting  to  about  41.  or  51.  more,  added  to  the 
above  terms. 

7639.  What  is  the  total  ? — I  should  say  the  total  for  the  lowest  class 
would  be  40  guineas  a  year,  and  5  guineas  more  for  those  between  12 
and  14.  If  they  join  me  after  they  are  15,  they  pay  about  551.  or  60/. 
a  year. 

7640.  What  is  the  expense  to  a  day  scholar  ? — Six  guineas  under  10 
years  of  age,  eight  guineas  after  10;  if  they  join  the  school  after  15, 
10  guineas.  I  was  a  good  deal  crowded  with  big  boys  from  the  country, 
who  wished  to  come  to  me  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  I  found  it  very 
desirable  in  order  to  take  care  that  I  had  a  class  of  boys  I  should  like 
above  that  age,  to  put  on  an  extra  charge,  if  they  came  to  my  school 
after  15. 

7641.  I  presume  the  instruction  given  both  to  boarders  and  day 
scholars  is  exactly  the  same  ? — ^Precisely  the  same ;  they  all  work 
together. 

7642.  Do  the  sums  you  have  mentioned  include  all  the  extra  subjects 
that  are  taught  to  the  boys  ? — They  include  classics,  French,  and 
mathematics.  The  only  extra  charges  in  the  school  are  a  guinea  a  half 
year  for  drawing,  which  is  conducted  by  a  School  of  Art  master,  and  a 
small  sum  for  drilling,  10*.  6d.  a  year,  which  the  boarders  pay,  but  that 
is  included  in  the  51.  which  I  added  to  the  charge  for  boarders. 

7643.  Do  your  boarders  generally  come  from  the  neighbourhood  or 
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from  a  distance  ? — ^Mostly  from  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset ;  I    J-.  Temphton, 
have  a  few  from  a  distance.  -Es? ,  M.A., 

7644.  Speaking  generally,  from  what  rank  of  society  do  these  boys       PCf-^- 
come? — Several  of  my  boarders  are  the  sons   of  professional  men,  oist June  1865 
clergymen  in  the  country,  and  surgeons,  and  a  large  number  are  the      , 

sons  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  and  good  tradesmen  in  the  country 
towns. 

7645.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  your  pupils  go  to  the  two  univer- 
sities afterwards  ? — A  few  do.  If  I  have  a  boy  of  promise  of  15  or  16, 1 
recommend  him  to  go  to  some  of  the  great  public  schools  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  to  the  university  aftei-wards.  There  are  two  at  the 
present  moment  at  Cambridge,  and  two  or  three  will  go  soon. 

7646.  Are  the  day  scholars  generally  speaking  of  the  same  class  of 
life  as  the  boarders  ? — Entirely  ;  they  are  the  sons  of  the  principal 
tradesmen  and  of  professional  men  in  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  few  come  from  a  greater  distance.  Farmers'  sons  come  three  or 
four  miles  as  day  scholars. 

7647.  Your  school  is  all  one  school ;  there  is  no  higher  and  Idwer 
school  ? — All  que  school. 

7648.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  your  school  ? — 
If  a  boy  come  to  me  early  enough  in  life,  the  basis  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  ground  his  education — after  instructing  him  in  English, 
and  taking  care  that  he  spells  well  to  dictation,  and  has  learnt  the 
necessary  branches  of  education — is  Latin.  Several  who  come  too  late 
in  life  to  make  that  available  take  mathematics.  1  hope  to  be  able  to 
get  them  through  three  or  four  books  of  Euclid  and  algebra  by  the 
time  they  leave  me,  and  well  grounded  in  the  English  department. 

7649.  As  I  understand,  if  a  boy  comes  sufBciently  young,  whatever 
his  destination  may  be,  you  always  think  it  advisable  to  teach  him  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  language  ? — Decidedly. 

7650.  Do  you  do  that  from  thinking  that  a  more  advanced  study  of 
Latin  is  in  that  class  of  life  desirable,  generally  speaking,  or  as  the 
means  of  founding  upon  it  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  English  ? — 
First  of  all,  if  I  have  a  boy  who  is  to  be  a  sufficient  time  with  me,  say 
three  or  four  years,  I  think  within  that  time  he  would  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Latin  to  make  it  very  useful  to  him  as  a  language. 
If  an  intelligent  youth  come  to  me  at  13  years  of  age,  who  will 
be  with  me  only  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  should  then  adopt  rather  a 
different  system  of  teaching  him  Latin.  The  younger  boy  I  should 
endeavour  to  teach  accurately.  I  should  endeavour  to  get  the  second 
through  his  irregular  verbs,  and  immediately  after  that  I  would  get  him 
to  translate  some  easy  book,  such  as  Eutropius,  and  by  and  by  CsBsar.  I 
think  that  such  a  course  of  Latin  for  two  years  would  be  most  useful  to 
him  with  regard  to  his  own  language,  and  an  intelligent  boy  could 
master  as  much  Latin  as  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  him  in 
after-life. 

7651.  Is  it  your  system  generally  to  vary  the  instruction  according 
to  the  particular  boy  with  reference  to  the  age  at  which  he  has  come, 
and  with  reference  to  his  intelligence  and  future  prospects  ? — If  a  boy 
come  very  young  to  my  school,  I  should  like  to  begin  with  him  at  the 
beginning,  and  work  him  through  the  lower  classes  in  Latin.  If  an 
intelligent  lad  come  to  me  from  the  country  at  13  or  14,  within  the 
first  six  months  I  should  endeavour  to  get  him  through  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  Latin  grammar  to  understand  the  verbs  and  the  inflec- 
tions and  the  primary  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax,  then  I  should 
put  him  into  such  a  class  as  Eutropius  or  Caesar,  where  he  would  have 
the  power  of  translating  partly  for  the  advantage  the  Latin  would  be  to 
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"i"  ^'"'P^*°">  tim  through  life,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  give  him  a  command  of 
FGS'     '^^g""'o®>  which  I  think  more  easily  to  be  done  through  such  a  medium 
'        than  by  any  course  of  pure  English  instruction. 
2l8t  June  1865.      7652.  How  do  you  deal  with  Greek  ? — If  I  have  boys  that  are  going 

to  the  university  or  into  professions  requiring  Greek,  I  teach  them 

Greek.  Thus,  up  to  last  Christmas  I  had  thi-ee  or  four  boys  reading 
Sophocles  and  Herodotus,  and  doing  it  very  fairly.  They  went  away 
from  me  last  Christmas  to  go  into  professions,  one  probably  to  the 
university. 

7653.  You  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  Greek  as  to  Latin 
probably  with  regard  to  the  education  of  boys  ? — We  cannot  teach 
it  for  such  a  length  of  time.  As  far  as  the  language  goes,  I  think  it  is 
at  all  events  as  great  a  language  as  Latin,  but  we  have  not  the  time.  I 
never  force  a  lad  to  leai-n  Greek  except  his  parents  are  desirous  that 
he  should  do  so,  because  he  is  going  to  the  university,  or  into  some 
learned  profession. 

7654.  Do  any  considerable  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  the  uni- 
versities ? — ^I  have  two  pupils  now  at  the  university,  and  two  or  three 
are  going. 

7655.  What  are  the  other  subjects  taught  in  your  school  ? — Mathe- 
matics we  make  a  great  point  of. 

7656.  How  far  do  you  .  go  ? — Euclid,  algebra,  and  trigonometry. 
Some  of  them  have  read  a  certain  amount  of  mechanics  and  conies. 
My  boys  have  always  done  very  well  in  mathematics  whenever  they 
have  gone  to  public  schools. 

7657.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Some  of  your  boys,  I  think,  have  been  highly 
distinguished  in  mathematics  ? — They  have.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
young  men  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  moment 
was  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  is  of  considerable  reputation  already,  in 
mathematics. 

7658.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  personally  the  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics ? — ^I  am ;  and  I  have  a  very  able  master  under  me,  who  has 
been  with  me  many  years,  who  intends  to  graduate  at  Dublin  ;  he  is  a 
very  good  mathematician,  and  most  excellent  master  in  other  subjects. 

7659.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Was  not  the  boy  of  whom  you  spoke  rather 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  local  examinations  ? — Entirely. 

7660.  (Lord  Taunton.)  With  respect  to  the  physical  sciences,  do 
you  attach  importance  to  giving  instruction  to  boys  in  the  school  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge  ? — My  own  opinion  of  that  is,  that  after 
the  necessary  branches  of  education  are  learnt,  any  higher  branch  can 
be  made  available  for  the  training  of  a  youth.  Many  teachers  do  make 
a  great  deal  of  physical  science.  I  sliould  very  much  like  to  do  so 
myself  if  I  could,  but  I  am  not  a  chemist.  I  know  a  Uttle  of  geology 
and  have  a  good  museum.  Several  of  my  boys  have  taken  an  interest 
in  that.  With  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  we  hope  we  may  have 
in  Exeter — there  is  the  germ  of  it — the  South  Kensington  classes. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  at  the  last  examinalion  four  of  my  pupils  were 
examined  by  the  papers  sent  down  by  the  South  Kensington  people. 
I  have  not  the  convenience  of  teaching  physical  science  by  museum 
and  laboratory  even  if  I  had  the  knowledge;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  very  important  in  a  place  like  Exeter  that  we  should  have  some 
general  centre  where  lads  who  had  a  taste  for  the  physical  sciences, 
and  who  were  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  absolutely  necessary  branches 
of  education,  could  go  and  acquire  a  taste  for  science.  The  require- 
ments as  to  those  subjects  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  occupation  of 
the  parents  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  pupils,  but  there  is  a  growing 
desire  for  them. 
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7661.  With  regard  to  modern  languages,  French  and  German  ? —   J-  TeiK^ian, 
French  I  have  regularly  taught ;  it  is  part  of  the  education  of  my    ^"ii'J^^' 
school.  F.G.5. 

7662.  You  mean  you  oblige  every  boy  to  learn  French? — I  give  gist JnnelSSS. 
every  boy  the  opportunity.  — . 

7663.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  You  do  not  compel  them  ? — I  do  not. 

7664.  Do  they  all  learn  it  ? — Out  of  90  pupils,  last  year  60  learnt  it. 

7665.  (^Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  you  find  some  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  boys  up  to  the  required  standard  in  French  ? — We  did  at  first, 
with  regard  to  the  Cambridge  and  other  examinations.  They  do  a 
great  deal  better  now. 

7666.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  any  learn  German  ? — There  are  some 
in  the  school  who  learn  it,  but  not  as  my  pupils  ;  they  belong  to  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  and  they  learn  on  their  own  account. 

7667.  With  respect  to  the  feeling  of  parents  as  to  these  difierent 
branches  of  instruction,  which  are  the  branches  to  which  you  find  the 
parents  attach  the  most  importance  that  their  children  should  be  in- 
structed in  ? — I  think  my  school  has  some  little  reputation  in  the 
county,  and  a  veiy  large  number  of  the  parents  leave  it  to  me.  and  say, 
"  We  leave  the  boy  entirely  in  your  hands."  A  very  considerable 
number  will  say,  "  We  want  nothing  great  for  our  son,  he  has  no  time 
to  do  it."  They  want  what  they  call  "  a  sound  practical  education." 
When  I  hear  those  words,  I  understand  them  to  mean  that  they  are  not 
to  be  taught  Latiu  or  Greek.  They  do  attach  some  importance  to  French. 
Sometimes  they  will  even  object  to  mathematics  ;  they  are  afraid  to 
force  the  boy,  they  will  say.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  feeling,  and 
it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  fostered  by  medical  men. 

7668.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  think  that  is  rather  an  exaggerated 
feeling  ? — Decidedly  so. 

7669.  {Lord  Taunton.')  If  you  take  away  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
if  you  take  away  mathematics,  and  do  not  teach  much  physical  science, 
what  is  there  left  ? — If  a  boy  come  to  me  at  11  or  12  years  of  age,  I 
should  endeavour  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  learning  Latin  and 
mathematics  ;  in  ordinary  cases  I  should  insist  upon  doing  so  ;  but  if  a 
youth  come  to  me  at  13  or  14,  and  I  hiive  such  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  his  parents  say  that  they  do  not  wish  him  to  learn  classics 
or  French,  I  should  take  care  first  that  he  learnt  to  spell  well  to 
dictation.  Farmers  are  generally  very  anxious  that  their  sons  should 
learn  land  surveying;  so  we  teach  them  that  and  a  little  practical 
geometry.  We  do  a  great  deal  by  dictation  with  our  lower  classes  ; 
but  we  find  that  a  boy  well  instructed  in  Latin,  and  accustomed  to  write 
out  translations  from  Latin,  requires  to  be  taught  very  little  spelling 
by  dictation.  We  also  teach  the  purely  English  boys  the  derivation  of 
words  from  such  a  book  as  "  SuUivan's  Spelling  Superseded,"  and  they 
learn  English  grammar  and  the  modern  system  ol  analysis.  I  put 
into  their  hands  some  simple  poem,  such  as  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller," 
or  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  make  them  read,  parse,  and  analyse  it,  and 
then  I  try  to  instil  into  them  some  feeling  for  poetry  Of  course,  side 
by  side  with  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  arithmetical  instruction. 
They  assemble  round  the  black  board,  and  are  set  difficult  questions  in 
arithmetic.  They  learn  history  and  geography,  and  draw  many  outline 
maps.  So  that  really  we  may  employ  very  valuably  the  time  of  a 
country  youth  coming  to  us  for  18  months  or  two  years. 

7670.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  a  boy  of  that  kind  leave  you  at 
about  the  age  of  16  ?— From  15  to  16  is  about  the  age  at  which  they 
leave  me. 

11643.  3  A 
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Jl-H^nfltiont    —76.71.  Gieaierally  hov.  fiar-'do  you  teach  modern  history? — It  "is 

Sif,'f-M^i^   difficult  to  say  how  far: 

■^^•**^  7672.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  Obe  or 

ltft!tate  1865  *^°  yeara  that  these  boys  are  allowed  to  stay  with  you  for  this  sort  of 

.««___.  "  finishing  education  you  can  produce  some .  tangible  and  real  results 

by  the  course  you  have'  just  described  ?— ^Most  decidedly.    I  believe 

you  may  have  a  boy  come  to- you  ignorant  ifi  many  of  these  things,  and 

that  you  may  send  him  away  with  a  taste-  for  a  certain  amount  of  English 

literature  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

7673.  Do  you  find  an  increasing  appreciation  of  that  sort  of  improve- 
ment amongst  the  farmers'  sons  now  ? — I  think  so. 

7674.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  order  to  do  this  I  suppose  it  is  essential 
that  a  master  should  have  an  absolute  discretion  of  directing  the  studies 
of  each  boy  in  the  way  he  thinks  best ;  that  he  should  not  be  tied  down 
to  any  system  ? — I  think  parents  would  be  wise  in  sending  their  sons 
to  you  with  sufficient  confidence  that  you  would  direct  their  education 
in  the  proper  line. 

7675.  It  would  not  do  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  lay  down  a  cast- 
iron  rule  ? — No  ;  I  think  much  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
master. 

7676.  How  do  you  manage  to  give  religious  instruction  ? — The 
religious  instruction  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  school.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  and  have  always  attached  great 
importance  to  that  instruction.  Of  course  we  have  prayers  every 
morning  in  the  school. 

7677.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  they  from  the  Liturgy  ? — No  ;  I  use 
three  or  four  prayer-books  lor  variety.  Two  of  the  sets  are  the  late 
Bishop  of  Loudon's  prayer-books,  published  by  the  "  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,"  and  another  small  book,  called  "  The  Tent  and  the 
Altar." 

7678.  They  are  Church  prayer-books  ? — ^Decidedly. 

7679.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  ? — I  am. 

7680.  You  are  not  a  clergyman  ? — I  am  not. 

7681.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  were  not  brought  up  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — No  ;  but  I  have  been  one  since  I  came  to 
England  in  1831. 

7682.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  do  after  prayers  ?i — In-  my 
school  in  the  morning  the  boarders  are  alone  and  the. prayers  are  *ri<h 
them  alone.  At  nine  o'clock  all  the  school  is  present.  The  whole 
school  is  divided  into  four  classes ;  myself  and  the  three  resident 
masters  each  have  a  class  up  for  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour  or  twenly 
minutes  to  read  the  Scriptures.  I  have  had  one  or  two  boys  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  day  pupils  ;  they  generally  come  to  any  class  that 
is  reading  the  Old  Testament ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  ever 
made  to  that.  In  the  evening  again  the  boarders  all  assemble  with  nty 
own  family  and  household,  I  read  a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  to  them, 
and  have  prayers  again  before  going  to  bed.  There  are  generally 
three  masters  present,  two  assistant  masters  and  myself.  After  the 
boys  retire,  the  bed-rooms  are  expected  to  be  kept  quiet  until  every 
boy  has  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  his  prayers. 

7683.  {Lord  Taunton.)  When  the  Scriptures  are  read  to  the  boys,  is 
any  commentary  made  to  them  as  it  goes  on,  or  is  it  simply  read  to 
them  ? — They  are  simply  read.  The  more  special  instruction  upon 
religion  I  devote  to  the  Sunday.  On  Sunday  my  boys  come  into 
school  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  Each  boy  first  says  the 
collect  for  the  Sunday;  the  elder  boys  then  sit  down  and  read  Pinnock'a 
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Digest  and  prepare  lessons  for  themselves...  .The.  other  .classes  have  ,X.7«ay&(to, 

some  fixed  lesson  from  Watts'  Scripture  History,  or  some  such  book.    -Eiq.,  MJL, ' 

They  all  learn  in  classes.     Then  we  have  prayers  and  bre^ikfast    After       ■^•'O.S. 

that  we  go  to  church  twice  a  day.    .1  always  make  a  point  of  going  to  „■  .rT,**): 

church  with  my  pupils.     Between  dinner  and  the  afternoon  service  the 

boarders  generally  come  up  into  my  drawing  room,  where  a  member  of 

my  family  leads  them  in  singing  hymns.     It  is  an  agreeable  break  in 

the  day,  and  it  hinders  the  boys  from  hanging  about  and  doing,  a  great 

deal  of  mischief,  which,  when  they  are  not  allowed  to  play,  they. are  apt 

to  do.     My  object  is  to  employ  them  agreeably.     They  go  to  church  in 

the  afternoon  ;  after  that  they  have  a  good  country  walk,  in  which  I 

generally   accompany   them.  "  I  invariably  spend   the  whole   of  the 

evening  from   seven   o'clock  to   half-past   eight   with   my    boarders. 

We  then  read  the  Scriptures,  with  comments  upon  them.    The. boys  say 

the  catechism,  or  read  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 

explanations.      Then,  I  may  say,  is  the  time  that  I  give  doctrinal 

information,  when  I  am  in  loco  parentis,  and  when  they  are  taught  the 

doctrines  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 

7684.  (Lord  Lj/ttelton.)  Does  this  Sunday  work  apply  to  the  day 
boys  ? — The  day  lioys  may  come  ;  I  allow  any  to  come  that  please. 

7685.  Do  they  come  ? — I  have  several  that  do  come,  especially  those 
preparing  for  examinations. 

7686.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  any  sons  of  dissenting  parents  at 
your  school  ? — A  good  many. 

7687.  Do  you  make  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  attend  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  catechism  ? — They  all  attend  church.  There  are  some 
instances  when  a  parent  will  say,  "  I  do  not  wish  my  son  to  be 
"  taught  the  Church  catechism."  Then  he  will  go  to  his  seat  whilst 
that  is  being  said,  and  learn  some  other  catechism.  There  is  a  very 
nice  one  called  "Lloyd's  Scripture  Catechism,"  a  collection  of  texts 
on  various  doctrinal  matters,  which  all  Protestants  are  agreed  upon, 
and  which  he  would  learn.  The  number  of  those  who  object  is  very 
few.  I  do  not  think  there  are  above  three  or  four  out  of  between.  40 
and  50  boarders,  who  do  not  learn  the  Church  catechism. 

7688.  But  do  you  not  think  that  this  variety  j^roduces  either  an 
iiTeligious  or  a  polemical  tone  in  the  boys  ? — ^Never. 

7689.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  require  them  all  to  learn  the 
formularies,  but  you  do  require  them  all  to  go  to  church  ? — Yes. 

7690.  Have  you  ever  any  objection  from  the  jiarents  to  their  going 
to  church  ? — ^During  my  experience  I  have  had  one  or  two  instances 
(but  so  few,  that  I  can  hardly  recollect  the  time,)  of  parents  who  have 
friends  in  Exeter,  and  avIio  have  said,  "  My  boy  will  go  to  such  a  friend 
and  accompany  him  to  chapel."  I  remember  one  instance  of  a  Eoman 
Catholic  coming  to  my  school.  Of  course  I  allowed  him  to  go  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  but  I  never  allowed  him  to  absent  himself 
from  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  prayers.  The  parents  quite 
understood  that.  I  saw  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest  about  him,  and 
heard  of  his  religious  instruction  from  him  from  time  to  time  ;  I  think 
I  should  decline  having  a  Eoman  Catholic  again  in  my  house. 

7691.  Do  you  prepare  them  for  confirmation  ? — Our  clergyman  is 
most  conscientious  in  that  way;  he  comes  to  the  house.  Of  course  I 
prepare  them  generally,  but  he  points  out  what  they  are  to  read.  I 
rather  leave  it  to  his  instruction,  in  order  that  they  should  go  to  him 
with  their  own  feelings,  than  that  I  should  create  them. 

7692.  He  takes  them  as  membei-s  of  his  parish  ?-^Yes,  before  con- 
firmation he  comes  to  the  school  five  or  six  times. 

7693.  They  do  go  from  your  school  to  confirmation  ? — Yes. 
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.J.  TempUton,       7694.  (Lord   Taunton.)  Do  you   send  up  your  boys  to   the  local 
■^•^••^■^•i    examinations  ? — Yes. 

•  7695.  Do  you  send  them  up  in  classes,  or  what  ? — In  classes  ;  from 

SlstJmiel865.  *^®  first  I  have  been  the  advocate  of  that  both  publicly  and  privately. 

'  I  thought  if  picked  boys  only  went  in,  it  would  be  a  mischief  in  my 

school  rather  than  a  benefit.     I  have  always  sent  up  my  pupils  in 
classes. 

7696.  You  think  that  very  important  ? — I  think  it  is  most  important. 
I  think  it  has  done  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

7697.  Do  you  send  up  the  whole  of  your  upper  class  ? — I  did  last 
half  year.  For  instance,  I  sent  in  all  my  first  class  as  senior  candi- 
dates. 

7698.  How  many  passed  ? — The  result  of  the  last  Oxford  examina- 
tion is  not  yet  known,*  but  on  the  whole  since  these  university  local 
examinations  were  established,  I  believe  I  hare  passed  more  candidates 
than  any  other  schoolmaster  in  England.  171  certificates  from  the  two 
universities  have  come  into  my  school,  and  I  have  on  three  or  four 
occasions  passed  the  highest  number  of  candidates  of  any  schoolmaster 
in  the  kingdom.  At  Christmas  last  27  boys  in  all,  seniors  and  juniors, 
were  entered  by  me  for  the  Cambridge  examination  ;  two  were  unable 
to  attend  through  sickness  ;  of  the  25  left,  21  passed,  several  of  them 
in  the  highest  honours. 

7699.  About  how  many  boys  does  your  upper  class  consist  of  ? — 
Last  half  year  mj  upper  class  consisted  of  seven,  all  of  whom  went  in 
as  seniors  to  the  Oxford  examination. 

7700.  Do  you  think  that  the  opposite  system  of  sending  up  picked 
boys  is  likely  to  produce  a  prejudicial  efiect  upon  schools  ? — If  a  master 
would  be  so  dishonest  as  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  one  or  two  picked  boys,  I  should  say  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  school  generally  ;  but  if  a  small  school  sends  in  two  or  three 
from  any  class  to  the  examination,  I  think  that  by  no  means  pre- 
judicial ;  it  does  good  to  the  whole  school. 

7701.  You  think  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  temptation  to  devote  too 
much  time  to  the  clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  others,  but  that 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  improvement  which  is  effected 
in  the  school  by  the  boys  being  educated  in  an  excellent  manner  for  a 
particular  purpose  ? — Yes,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  university 
mind,  which  in  some  measure  they  do  from  these  examinations.  The 
papers  set  come  back  to  the  school  and  circulate  through  the  whole  school. 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  possible  good  result  from  that.  My  attention 
has  been  a  good  deal  directed  to  these  matters. 

7702.  I  presume,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  believe  the  effect 
of  these  local  examinations  to  have  been  verj'  beneficial  ? —  Most 
beneficial. 

7703.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  j'ou  think  thoj'  could  be 
still  more  useful  than  at  present  ? — ^I  think  the  more  you  multiply  the 
centres  the  more  accessible  you  make  them.  Last  Christmas  we  had 
in  Devonshire  alone  five  centres  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
examination. 

7704.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  consequence  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
fees  payable  upon  these  examinations  ? — That  can  hardly  be  done,  but 
the  chief  expense  is  in  boys  going  to  the  place  of  examination  and 
being  supported  whilst  there. 

7705.  You  think  it  would  be  more  important  to  multiply  the  centres, 

*  Since  this  aaswer  was  giren  the  Oxford  list  has  appeared.  All  the  senior  boys 
of  the  first-clasB  passed,  six  of  them  obtaining  honours. 
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SO  as  to  bring  tlicm  near  the  schools,  rather  than  to  reduce  the  fees  ? —    J.  Templeton, 
1  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  -well  reduce  the  fee.     It  is  30*.    JSsq.,  M.A., 
for  the  senior  candidates  at  Oxford,  and  20*.  for  the  junior  candidates.        F.O.8. 
It  is  20s.  for  both  senior  and  junior  candidates  at  Cambridge.    I  do  not 
think  the  examination  could  be  made  self-paying  without  that. 

7706.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  has 
taken  steps  to  offer  to  schools  a  system  of  inspection  ? — ^Yes,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  spread  much  ;  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  school  venturing  to  publish  the  report  which  the 
Cambridge  University  has  made  on  the  school.  In  fact,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  open  competition  which  is  made  by  schools  and 
pupils  being  brought  together  is  more  beneficial.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that  such  examinations  would  be  very  valuable  in  an  endowed 
school,  where,  the  trustees  wish  to  get  a  notion  of  how  the  school  is 
being  conducted  by  the  master  ;  but,  for  instance,  in  my  own  school, 
I  am  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  it.  I  do  not  think  any  inspector  coming 
to  my  school  could  teach  me  much  that  I  do  not  know  already. 

7707.  I  believe  it  is  only  yet  quite  in  its  beginning  ? — It  is,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  spreads. 

7708.  You  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

7709.  Irrespective  of  your  own  school,  do  you  not  imagine  that  there 
may  be  a  good  many  schools  in  the  country  possessed  of  a  reputation 
which  they  do  not  quite  deserve,  and  which  a  system  of  inspection  of 
this  sort  might  be  the  means  either  of  improving  or  of  showing  the 
public  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  countenance  which  is  now  given  to 
them  ? — I  can  easily  vmderstand  that  with  regard  to  the  higher  middle- 
class  schools,  where  the  education  is  purely  classical,  and  where  the 
pupil  from  his  earliest  boyhood  has  been  brought  up  in  that  line  of 
training  ;  to  such  schools  inspection  might  do  good,  and  could  well  test 
the  education  given  in  the  school.  I  can  easily  understand  again,  that 
with  regard  to  National  schools,  or  those  immediately  allied  to  National 
schools,  where  the  branches  of  education  are  confined  to  what  those 
schools  are  compelled  to  teach,  examination  and  inspection  are  most 
valuable  and  most  necessary  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  large  body  of 
schools  between  those  two,  where  the  pupils  come  at  such  various  ages, 
some  only  for  a  short  time,  inspection  would  not  show  which  boys  have 
really  benefited  most  by  the  instruction  they  have  received.  With 
regard  to  those  schools,  unless  you  had  an  inspector  who  knew  all  the 
branches  which  were  taught  in  them,  and  unless  he  came  and  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  master,  and  stayed  there  several  days,  and  really  saw  what 
he  did  and  what  he  could  do,  and  then  afterwards  himself  examined, 
I  think  any  examination  or  inspection  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
principle  would  fail  to  prove  satisfactory. 

7710.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  in  the  case  of  grammar 
schools  and  endowed  schools  inspection  would  be  a  veiy  useful  thing  ; 
why  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between  endowed  and  other  schools  ?  — 
Because  in  those  schools,  as  hitherto  constituted,  the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion has  been  pretty  well  unifonn ;  and,  again,  if  any  school  is  endowed 
by  the  country,  the  country  has  a  right  to  know  what  that  school  is 
doing,  and  to  publish  it  to  the  world.  If  an  inspection  is  to  do  any  good, 
it  should  reveal  and  enlarge  upon  those  points  where  there  are  great 
shortcomings.  Such  faults,  when  published,  the  public  would  most 
greedily  seize  upon,  and  I  think  very  few  private  schoolmasters  would 
wish  to  have  these  matters  published,  except  the  practice  were  made 
universal ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  work  of  so  gigantic  a  character, 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  I  far  more  approve  of  the  healthy  action 
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■^Tmplifcn,   of  the  local  examinations- spread  over  the  country,  and  of  every  boy 

^^ijj^'i    being  trained  up  and  expected  as  he  leaves  the  school  to  pass,  as  it 

■y"^^^       -were,:  through  ■  the  door,  of  these  public  examinations.     I  think  that' 

2l5t  June  1865.  '''■'"i^'i'  ^  ^^r  more  .good,  and  would  promote  the  independence  of  the 
. ..  ■- ,  j..^  • :  .  ■•masters  far  more  than  any  system  of  inspection. 

7711;  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  any  general  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed  grammar  schools  ? 
— In  some  I  fear  it  is  of  a  very  limited  and  confined  character  j  and  though 
I  bope  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  classical  learning  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  education  of  every  well  instructed  man  in  the 
country,  at  the  same  lime  I  think  that  in  every  grammar  school  for  a 
large  place,  or  indeed  any  place,  there  ought  to  be  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  not  the  ability  to  take  classical  instruction,  or  -whose 
parents  do  not  wishthemto  do  so,  to  have  some  other  means  of  develop- 
ing their  minds,  by  the  introduction  of  mathematics,  which  is  very 
little  taught  in  many  grammar  schools,  and  by  the  introduction,  as 
I  said  before,  of  some  amount  of  physical  science.  I  hope  that  in 
every  one  of  our  lai'ge  towns  by  and  by  there  will  be  a  public  laboratory 
and  a  public  museum,  where  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  science  may 
be  able  to  pursue  scientific  studies. 

7712.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the^ 
efiect  of  the  recent  examinations  on  the  smaller  private  schools  of  the 
country  ? — I  have. 

7713,  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  your  experience 
on  that  subject  ? — At  the  commencement  of  those  examinations  a  very 
large  number  of  the  private  schools  of  the  country  shrunk  from  them. 
Some  of  the  upper-class  schools  said  they  were  not  intended  for  them. 
They  made  use  of  the  words  "  middle  class,"  and  other  such  phrases. 
After  these  examinations  had  been  established  for  some  years,  several 
schools  which  at  first  held  back  went  into  them,  and  have  been  very 
much  benefited  ;  but  I  believe  the  class  of  school  which  has  been  most 
benefited  is  the  class  taught  by  laborious,  hardworking,  country  school- 
masters, who  have  sent  in  very  largely,  and  passed  very  many  of 
their  pupils.  I  believe  these  examinations  have  given  an  impetus  to 
the  whole  of  such  schools.  They  have  introduced  the  modern  books. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  a  very  worthy  country  schoolmaster,  who 
conducted  a  very  prosperous  school  for  40  or  50  years,  which  his  son 
now  conducts.  He  said,  ''These  examinations  of  yours  are  working  a 
"  great  change  in  the  country.  During  the  great  bulk  of  my  time  as  a 
"  schoolmaster  we  had  only  three  books  in  all  our  school  j  there  were 
"  Murray's  grammar,  a  spelling-book,  and  Walkinghame's  arithme- 
"  tic.  Those,  with  the  copy-books,  were  the  basis  of  the  education." 
I  now  find  that  that  school  sends  to  our  examination  five,  six,  or  eight 
candidates.  I  will  give  you  again  a  personal  example  of  the  good 
produced  by  these  examinations.  Stimulated  by  them,  a  boy  came  to  me 
from  a  small  country  school,  he  had  passed  the  Oxford  local  examina- 
tion as  a  junior.  He  passed  as  senior  from  my  school,  and  in  high 
honours.  This  enabled  me  to  recommend,,  his  future  profession.  Ho 
was  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  entered  the  Woolwich  academy 
at  16.  He  came  out  high  in  the  list,  and  when  he  got  his  commission  ■ 
he  was  the  youngest  Royal  Engineer  oflScer  in  Her  Majesty's  service.' 
I  give' you  that  as  one  example  of  the  effect  which  -these  examinations 
have  had  in  stimulating  schools  and  boys. 

-  7714.  You  think  that  the  smaller  country  schools  have  worked  up 
towards  it  ? — Yes.  '  ■  "' 

7715.  And  having  passed  the  boys,  they  have  been  made  prosperous - 
in  consequence  ? — I  think  so. 
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7716.  And  they  have  been,  in  fact,  supported  by  the  examinations  ?— ^'  J-  TatMdii, 
In  a  great  measure.     I  think  they  have  also  induced  a  great  many    "^^^^^T* 
faimers  and  others  to  leave  their  boys  at  school  a  year  or  even  longer 

than  otherwise  they  would  have  done.  21stJniiel8ES' 

7717.  I  believe  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  working  of  the 

schools  ? — ^Decidedly. 

7718.  Will  you  indicate  what  that  change  has  been  ? — The  change 
which  has  visibly  taken  place  within  my  own  knowledge  as  an  in- 
stmctor,  is  that  the  English  language  has  for  the  first  time  been  taught 
as  alanguage.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  scholar  now  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  language.  I  think  at  present  a  scholar  would  be  ashamed  to  say^ 
"  I  know  nothing  about  the  grammar  of  the  English  language  ;  I  do 
"  not  know  that  it  has  a  grammar."  The  system  of  analysi-s  is  a  very 
important  thing  when  a  youth  cannot  learn  Latin.  We  get  boys,  as 
I  said  before,  to  read  some  good  book  of  English  literature  and  poetry, 
and  thus  strive  to  improve  their  taste.  Our  senior  candidates  for  the 
local  examinations  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare  and  some  standard 
English  prose  author. 

7719.  Has  it  produced  much  effect  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  ? — I  think  so,  and  it  has  made  it  more  definite  ;  I  think 
the  old  ciphering-book  system,  which  the  country  schools  used  to  have, 
is  very  much  abandoned. 

7720.  Has  it  tended  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  and  a  greater 
power  of  applying  principles  to  problems  ? — Decidedly  ;  it  has  much 
quickened  boys. 

7721.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  system  of  discipline  in  your 
school ;  do  you  use  corporal  punishment  ? — I  do  for  the  younger  boys. 

7722.  The  cane  ?— The  cane. 

7723.  Do  you  reserve  that  power  to  yourself  ?  —  Entirely.  No 
master  in  my  school  has  any  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a 
boy.     He  reports  him  to  me,  or  can  set  him  a  task. 

7724.  How  many  under  masters  have  you  ? — ^I  have  three  resident 
masters  in  my  house  and  two  visiting  masters  for  French  and  drawing. 
I  think  there  are  five  of  us  and  sometimes  six  constantly  employed  for 
from  90  to  100  boys. 

7725.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  salary  you  give  those  masters  ? 
— Not  in  the  least ;  my  senior  master,  who  has  been  with  me  for  many 
yeai-s,  had  last  half-year  70/.  a  year  and  his  board  and  lodging.  The 
two  other  resident  masters  had  40/.  a  year  each.  My  French  master 
had  50/.  last  year  and  will  have  60/.  this  year.  He  is  employed  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  He  lives  in  the  town  ;  the  drawing  is 
two  guineas  each  ;  I  guarantee  the  drawing  master  20  pupils. 

7726.  How  many  boys  sleep  in  one  room? — I  think  the  largest 
number  in  one  room  is  nine. 

7727.  What  is  the  smallest  number  ? — I  have  a  small  room  in  which 
a  sjpgle  boy  sleeps.  The  smallest  room  except  that  contains  four. 
They  all  have  separate  beds,  except  that  I  have  in  each  room  one  double 
bed,  jmi  sometimes  two  little  brothers  will  sleep  in  it. 

7728.  Speaking  of  private  schools  generally,  they  are  of  course  con- 
ducted very  variously  as  to  efficiency,  instrnctionyand  discipUne,.and  so 
on;:  there  are  bad  schools  as  well  as  good  schools  ?■ — ^No  doubt. 

7729.  Do  you  bdieve  that,  taking  private  schoolsjas  a  class,  there  is  a  ■ 
tendency  to  a  low  moral   standard  among  4hem'  as  compared  with 
endowed  schools  and  public  schools  ? — That  is  a  very  delicate  subject. 
In  loy.  opinion,  in  a  private  school,  with  the  supervision  of  a-msster,  his  ^ 
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J.  TamUton,  wife  and  family,  and  assistants,  the  general  morality  is  better  than  that 
^v'a^'    "^  *^®  ordinary  public  schools  or  the  grammar  schools. 

'  7730.  What  T  mean  is,  rather  the  manly  tone  -which  it  is  desirable  to 

2it'EtJimel865.  foster  among  boys,  the  love  of  truth,  and  qualities  of  that  description, 
■  ■■  also  the  personal  relations  between  master  and  hoys,  that  punishments 

should  not  be  capriciously  or  harshly  inflicted,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  an  impression  which  in  some 
quarters  prevails,  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  private  schools  of  England 
there  are  great  evils  in  those  respects  ? — As  most  of  the  private  schools 
which  I  know  are  conducted  by  very  conscientious  men,  who  mix  very 
much  with  their  pupils  and  in  their  games,  a  healthy  tone  is  preserved 
amongst  them.  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  well-conducted 
private  schools  throughout  the  country. 

7731.  You  are  probably  speaking  of  the  more  considerable  private 
schools  ? — Yes. 

7732.  Thei'e  are  a  great  many  private  schools  which  are  of  rather  an 
obscure  kind  ? — No  doubt. 

7733.  Have  you  any  reasou  from  your  experience  to  apprehend  that 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mischief  going  on  in  those  schools  ? — ^No, 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

7734.  (J/r.  Acland.)  Are  there  not  still  a  great  number  of  private 
schools  in  which  the  mode  of  awarding  prizes  and  the  mode  of  adver- 
tising the  school  by  copy  books  is  so  transparent  to  the  boys,  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  produce  an  impression  of  dishonesty? — Possibly;  but  I  think 
that  is  very  much  going  out. 

7735.  What  is  driving  it  out  ? — The  absolute  necessities  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country.  The  Civil  Service  examinations  and  others,  which 
so  many  parents  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should  pass,  they  know  can 
only  be  passed  by  a  good  solid  cducatioii. 

7736.  {Lord  Taunton^  Do  you  believe  that  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  education,  and  the 
power  of  appreciating  what  is  a  good  education,  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease ? — ^I  believe  so  most  decidedly. 

■  7737.  Do  you  think  that  has  arrived  at  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  division  of  the  middle  class  at  all  in  the  same  degree  that  it  has 
the  upper  division  ? — With  regard  to  the  upper  division  of  the  middle 
class,  the  increased  demands  at  the  university  examinations  and  the  like 
have  operated  upon  them.  The  lower  grade  of  the  middle  classes 
have  been  pushed  ou  and  compelled  to  keep  in  their  position  by  the 
superior  education  given  in  the  National  schools,  and  except  a  trades- 
man of  the  city  of  Exeter  can  make  his  boy  a  decent  scholar  he  will 
find  the  banks  and  offices  of  Exeter  (which  I  mention  as  a  sample  of 
other  places)  closed  to  him  ;  the  lads  from  the  Blue-coat  school  and  the 
National  school  wiU  get  those  places  over  his  head.  The  impetus  from 
Government  and  other  examinations  has  given  rise  to  great  improve- 
ment and  to  a  great  desire  for  a  better  and  more  solid  education. 

■  7738.  Do  you  believe  that  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters  as  a 
class  have  improved  and  are  improving  ? — ^I  think  so,  but  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  getting  efficient  assistant  teachers  for  schools  at 
present. 

7739.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  Do  you  think  that  the  parents'  appre- 
ciation of  a  good  education  has  advanced  so  as  to  make  them  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  it  ? — I  think  so.    I  find  no  difficulty. 

7740.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  advance  in  the  willingness  of  the 
parents  to  pay  what  seems  to  them  a  considerable  sum  for  the  education 
of  their  children  ? — Yes.     Instead  of  what  I  have  heard  in  my  younger 
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days,   a  parent  saying,  "  I  have  done  very  -well  in  the  world,  I  was    jr.  Templetoh, 
"  only  six  or  twelve  months  at  Bcliool,"  the  acknowledgment  of  such     Esq.,  M.A., 
a  man  will  now  be,  "  I  had  no  such  advantages  or  opportunities  in  my        F.G.S. 
"  early  life  ;  I  should  like  my  son  to  be  something  of  an  educated  man,         '      ' 
"  and  to  have  far  greater  advantages  than  I  have  had."  2l8t  June  1865. 

7741.  I  am  speaJking  not  so  much  of  the  remarks  which  they  make, 
as  of  the  practical  proof  which  they  give  by  being  willing  to  pay  sums 
above  what  they  formerly  thought  sufficient.  Do  you  think  that  parents 
are  generally  impressed  now  with  a  better  sense  of  the  real  market 
value  of  education,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  a  higher  rate  than 
they  would  some  20  years  ago  ? — I  think  so. 

7742.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  is  better  for  a  boy  to  attend 
a  school  like  yours  as  a  boarder,  or  as  a  day  scholar  and  to  go  home  to 
his  parents  ? — If  I  were  sure  that  the  boy  had  judicious  parents,  who 
would  take  care  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  an  evening  quietly  to 
sit  down  and  learn  his  lessons  apart  from  the  general  talk  and  con- 
versation of  a  household,  and  that  the  parents  would  superintend  his 
moral  conduct,  I  would  rather  that  the  boy  remained  at  home  with  all 
the  benefits  of  parental  superintendence  ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the 
great  bulk  of  parents  in  town  and  counU'y,  I  think  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  school  as  a  boarder. 

7743.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  what  is  called  public  school 
feeling,  which  is  promoted  in  boys  who  are  boarders  rather  than  in  those 
who  are  day  scholars  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  most  wholesome  thing. 
Both  at  a  public  school  and  at  a  good  private  school  one  may  promote 
that  feeling.  I  have  heard  the  remark,  when  I  have  announced  to  boys 
that  they  had  passed  the  examination,  "  I  do  not  so  much  care  about  my 
"  passing  as  that  our  school  has  done  well." 

7744.  You  think  it  forms  the  tone  of  a  boy's  character  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that.  Of  course  it  is  more  so  in 
a  public  school  which  has  lasted  for  centuries. 

7745.  {^Dean  of  Cliichester.)  Do  you  think  that  the  superiority  of 
the  National  schools  has  caused  an  improvement  of  the  classes  above 
them  ? — Decidedly  ;  they  must  keep  pace. 

7746.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  It  is  the  National  school  system,  is  it  not,  which 
has  given  such  an  impulse  to  that  mode  of  teaching  English  to  which 
you  refer  ? — ^I  think  many  of  the  early  books,  which  any  school  in  the 
country  might  use,  have  come  out  of  the  National  schools.  Many  books 
used  in  the  National  schools  are  used  in  my  own  school,  especially  for 
religious  instruction.  I  do  not  know  any  better  books  for  junior  boys 
than  those  published  by  the  National  School  Society,  such  as 
Archdeacon  Sinclaii-'s. 

7747.  It  is  a  system,  in  fact,  of  teaching  English,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  supplies  the  place  of  a  classic  ? — ^It  is  the  best  substitute.  The 
old  grammars,  such  as  Murray's,  are  little  else  than  English  translations 
of  the  Latin  grammar.  There  is  page  after  page  of  the  tenses  of  an 
English  verb,  which  is  now  confined  to  two  or  three  tenses  only.  The 
system  of  analysis  is  a  minor  sort  of  logic,  which  is  based  on  the  system 
of  classics  ;  the  scholar  in  both  cases  has  to  <tscertain  the  leading  and 
subordinate  clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  thus  understand  its  structure. 

7748.  And  although  such  a  system  would  not  supersede  the  use  of 
classics,  where  you  had  the  opportunity  of  teaching  classics,  yet  it  is 
subservient  to  that  kind  of  educational  discipline  to  which  classics  are 
peculiarly  adapted  ? — ^Yes. 

7749.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Have  you  had  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  education  in  Scotland  ? — ^I  have  left 
Scotland  for  more  than  30  years.    When  I  was  at  school  in  Scotland  it 
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^^uMJl'  ^^^  ^^  *  ^iew  of  going  to  a  university,  where  the  obtaining  of  what- 
^^'G.k.  '    ^®  called  a  bursary,  or  a  university  scholarship,  was  entirely  dependent 
i^         on  classics.     This  was  at  Aberdeen.     I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
aiBtJnnelses.  trained  under  Dr.  Melvin,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  scholars  of 
■      modern  times  ;  but  since  then  the  entrance  examination  to  the  univer- 
sity, at  least  the  one  I  know  most  about,  has  been  extended  to  vai'ious 
subjects,  not  Classics  alone,  but  also  arithmetic,  a  certain  amount  of  mathe- 
matics, English  composition,  and  grammar.     I  believe  the  same  change 
which  has  come  over  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England  in  a 
great  measure  is  rapidly  spreading  in  Scotland.     Many  of  our  very  best 
educational  books  come  from  Scotland. 

7750.  I  imagine  tho  same  schools  in  which  the  children  of  tie 
poorer  classes  are  taught  are  available  in  Scotland  ? — ^Yes,  the  system 
of  education  in  Scotland  is  this  :  Every  parish  has  a  clergyman  and 
also  a  schoolmaster,  who,  at  any  rate  in  the  district  to  which  I 
belonged,  was  an  educated  man,  and  generally  a  licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  lowest  and  the  highest  in  the  parish  had  an 
opportunity  of  attending  that  parish  school,  and  many  of  various  grades 
did  attend,  and  some  went  afterwards  to  the  universities.  There  was 
fer.  more  opportunity  in  Scotland  in  my  day,  and  I  presume  there  is 
still,  of  rising  from  the  labouring  grade  and  going  to  the  university,  and 
being  supported  by  these  bursaries  as  they  are  called,  and  afterwards 
entering  into  professions.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  many  other  eminent  men 
have  risen  in  that  way  from  parents  of  a  humble  grade. 

7751.  Did  you  observe  any  difficulty  in  combining  the  education  of 
the  labouring  classes  with  that  of  the  middle  class  of  society  in  the 
parish  school  ? — I  was  taught  in  a  town,  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
Upon  that  I  cannot  speak.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is,  because  I 
know  that  all  grades  have  come  from  those  parish  schools.  Of  course 
a  man  of  largo  property  would  send  his  son  to  a  boarding  school,  would 
send  him  into  the  city  to  be  boarded  in  the  city,  and  brought  up  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  there. 

7752.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  Aberdeen  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen. 

7753.  The  children  of  different  classes  mix  together  in  the  same 
school  ? — They  do  in  the  country,  I  believe. 

7754.  What  was  the  case  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  itself  ? — ^At  the 
grammar  school  where  I  was  brought  up  I  may  say  there  were  all 
classes,  sons  of  tradesmen,  sons  of  professional  men,  and  any  one  who 
could  afford  to  keep  their  sons  till  14  or  15  at  school.  There  were 
all  classes  educated  at  that  school. 

7755.  What  was  about  the  annual  expense  of  education  at  a  school 
of  that  kind  ? — The  fees  were  very  small,  I  should  think  not  m<ire 
than  Al.  a  year  for  everything.  When  I  was  at  school  I  do  not  think 
the  fees  that  were  paid  for  all  I  learnt  exceeded  4/.  a  year. 

7756.  That  was  of  course  as  a  day  scholar  ? — Yes.  The  system  of 
boarding  schools  in  Scotland  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  in  England. 

7757.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  becoming  .acquainted  with 
the  teaching  of '  girls  of  the  middle  elagses  ? — I  h^ve.  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  heads  of  girls!, schools;  I  haya  one; daughter  living, 
and'T  endeavoured-  to  obtain  the  best  education  I  ejouJd  for  her  a^  a-, 
girl.  I  do  not  think  that  in  niany  of  the  private  schools  ofr the. countty. 
that  can  well  be  done.  I  trained  her  chiefly  ^ayselfj  a^d■  .then  I: Slat- 
her up  to.  Queen's  College  in -jHarl^  Street^' where-,  she'- was  three  .or 
four  years.  ...  ■    •■    .  -i    r"- 

.!  7758.'  Have  you  reason 'toe  form' .a  .goodr  opinion:  'o£\'th».-c<iurse-oC 
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education  there  ? — A  very  high   opinion  indeed,  provided  a  girl  is    J>  TempleioH, 
properly  trained  before  sho  goes  there.  '^%'a^^ 

7759.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  At  what  age  did  you  send  her  ? — I  think  it        P-^^' 
must  have  been  between  15  and  16.  21st  June  1865. 

7760.  And  you  left  her  thei'e  three  or  four  years  ? — She  was  there      

three  years. 

7761.  You  had  to  provide  for  her  being  taken  care  of  in  some 
lodging  ? — She  boarded  in  a  house  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Queen's 
College — Mrs.  Williams,  the  widow  of  a  late  physician,  a  most  excel- 
lent lady. 

7762.  Near  to  the  College  ? — It  is  under  the  same  roof ;  they  are 
two  adjoining  houses. 

7763.  She  had  the  whole  of  her  education  there  for  these  three 
years  ? — Yes. 

7764.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  trained  her  yourself  before  you  sent  her 
to  London  ? — I  did. 

7765.  Was  Latin  a  part  of  her  education  ? — It  was.  She  could  read 
Virgil  as  well  as  any  boy  in  my  school  of  her  age. 

7766.  You  would  consider  a  classical  education  important  for  the 
education  of  a  young  lady  ? — To  a  well  educated  girl,  if  she  has  the 
means  of  learning  it,  I  think  it  is  most  valuable. 

7767.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  do  you  suppose  tlie  sisters  of  the  boys 
you  have  at  your  school  generally  receive  their  education  ;  is  it  at 
schools  or  at  homei?-^A  cnnsidorabla. portion  of  them  receive  their 
•education  at  home  from  governesses,  who  also  will  teach  the  little  boys 
np  to  a  certain  age. 

7768.  In  the  case  of  farmers,  for  instance,  what  sort  of  governesses 
,tio  they  generally  speaking  obtain  ? — I  should  fear  not  persons  of  much 

intelligence.   I  should  fancy  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  very  good  education. 

7769.  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  desire  to  speak  ? — 
I  did  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  we  could  have  means 
of  training  assistant  masters  in  some  public  institution.  I  have  had 
great  difficulties  in  obtaining  efficient  assistant  masters,  what  with  the 
Civil  Service  and  the  opening  of  so  many  companies  and  railways,  which 
employ  young  men. 

7770.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  whether 
a  training  college  specially  for  the  middle  classes  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  ? — I  think  one  or  more  would  be  most  valuable.  I  have  had 
several  masters  fi-om  the  training  college  in  Exeter,  but  these  were  edu- 
cated for  National  schools,  and  had  to  be  trained  by  myself  for  such  a 
school  as  mine. 

7771.  That  is  meant  for  the  elementary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

7772.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Are  not  carefully  instructed  masters 
from  the  elementaiy  training  schools  sufficiently  good  for  you  ? — Some 
-of  them  are.  Very  often  they  are  not  suitable  in  other  respects,  but 
still  I  have  had  excellent  masters  from  those  schools. 

7773.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ? — I  am. 

7774.  Are  you  favourable  to  any  such  scheme  as  theyhave  promoted 
of  requiring  certificates  from  masters  of  schools  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I 
believe  the  system  of  so-called  registration  to  be  most  fallacious.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  to  apply.  Some  have  thought  that  the  system  of 
registration  could  as  well  be  applied,  to  the  scholastic  as  to  the  other, 
professions.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be, -there  are  so-many  different 
grades  of  schoolmasters.  Every  one  who  becomes  a  medical  man  or  a 
solicitor  passes  through  the  same  early. .training,  and  £oes  through  ,the. 
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*!•  '^"'"i^a"'  ^^^^  examinations,  whatever  eminence  he  may  afterwards  attain.     I  do 
PGS         "°*  ^^®  *^'''*  *'^**  *'^'^  ^^  properly  accomplished  for  schoolmasters. 
'                   7775.  Tou  think  it  should  be  an  open  profession  ? — I  do.     I  think 
21st  Junel865.  *^iP  movement  for  a  registration  of  schodlmasters  is  a  mistake  ;  in  fact 
I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it. 

Adjourned. 


Christ's  Hospital,  Tuesday,  27th  June  1865. 

PRESENT  : 

Lord  Taunton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Eev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

Rev.  a.  W.  Thorold,  M.A. 

William  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thos.  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrar,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  m  the  Chaie. 
W.GUpin,Etq.  William  Gilpin,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

27th  Jimel865.      7776.  I  believe  yon  are  the  treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

7777.  What  are  your  duties  in  that  capacity  ? — Tlie  entire  manage-  • 

ment  of  the  institution.  "  The  treasurer  is  the  resident  governor  of 
"  the  Hospital.  His  functions  extend  to  all  its  concerns — estates, 
"  trusts,  charities,  finances,  committees,  sub-committees,  and  its  affairs 
"  generally.  All  the  masters  and  officers  are  subordinate  to  him,  as 
"  the  representative  of  the  governors.  He  can,  on  emergencies,  give 
"  such  directions  as  he  may  think  best,  and  his  sanction  or  direction 
"  is  sufficient  warrant  for  any  particular  proceedings.  He  can  give 
"  leave  of  absence,  and  can,  if  necessity  arise  for  it,  suspend  any 
"  master  or  officer  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  ; "  so  that, 
in  fact,  I  am  the  resident  officer  here,  and  have  the  entire  management 
of  the  whole  institution. 

7778.  You  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

7779.  You  say  you  have  these  powers  under  the  authority  of  a 
committee.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  committee  ? — It  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  governors,  not  of  the  committee.  The  governors 
appoint  me,  not  the  committee.  The  committee  consists  of  42  gentle- 
men appointed  by  the  governors,  besides  the  president  and  treasurer. 

7780.  Who  are  themselves  governors  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  what  is  called 
the  committee  of  almoners. 

7781.  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  to  ns 
generally  the  system  of  government  and  management  of  this  institu- 
tion ? — The  governors  as  a  body,  of  course,  give  their  instructions, 
and  have  to  confirm  all  the  more  important  acts  of  the  committee  of 
almoners.  The  committee  of  almoners  consists  of  42  members,  in- 
cluding six  who  are  called  "  honorary  members,"  but  at  the  same  time 
have  a  right  to  act  on  the  committee  if  they  think  proper.  Nine 
go  off  by  rotation,  and  it  is  so  settled  that  there  shall  be  four  new 
committee  governors  every  year.  Everything  is  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  and  recommend  to  the  general  court  for  their 
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approval.     So  that  the  hospital  is  in  fact  governed  bj  a  committee  of  W.Gilpin, Esq 
the  governors — the  committee  of  abnoners.  : 

7782.  You  as  treasurer  being  the  executive  officer,  with  discre-  27tli  June  1865 
tionary  powers    to   act   in   cases  of  emergency  under   the  governors      ———— 
acting  by  a  committee  ? — Yes. 

7783.  How  many  governors  are  there  ? — About  480, 

7784.  How  are  they  appointed  and  elected  ? — ^By  each  gentleman 
giving  a  donation  of  500/.  He  is  then  recommended  to  the  court, 
provided  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  in  every  way  qualified.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  that :  it  is  not  merely  the  payment  of  500/. ; 
but,  if  I  may  so  say,  his  position  is  inquired  into  generally,  and  if  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  I  report  that  donation  to  the  generail  court,  and 
the  general  court  approve  him  as  a  governor. 

7785.  Are  women  eligible  as  governors  ? — No  ;  except  in  the  case 
of  Her  Majesty.  There  was  an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  Her 
Majesty. 

7786.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  mean  that  a  previous  inquiry  as  to 
character  before  offering  the  500/.  is  made  ? — After  the  donation  is 
made,  but  before  his  election  as  a  governor. 

7787.  Is  there  ever  a  rejection  of  any  one  who  has  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  offering  the  500/.  ? — ^There  was  one  rejection  ;  but  it  was 
in  this  way.  There  was  a  young  man,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Groat  Western  ^Railway.  His  brethren  there  were  very  anxious 
to  pay  him  a  compliment,  and  they  subscribed  among  themselves  this 
500/.  to  make  him  a  governor.  That  came  to  the  ears  of  myself  and 
others  ;  and  we,  of  course,  refused  to  take  it. 

7788.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  there  are  some  governors  who  are 
governors  ex  officio  ? — They  consist  of  all  the  aldermen  and  twelve 
common  council  men  who  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  anything. 

7789.  Are  all  the  other  governors  with  the  exception  of  those,  called 
upon  to  pay  the  500/.  ? — Yes. 

7790.  What  becomes  of  the  money  ? — It  is  applied  as  income,  and  if 
any  can  be  spared,  it  is  invested. 

7791 .  I  presume  that  the  management  is  practically  pretty  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

7792.  You  have  stated  that  a  certain  number  of  commitee  men  go 
out  by  rotation  ;  are  they  re-eligible  ? — They  are  re-eligible  after  one 
year.  Nine  go  off  the  committee  every  year;  five  are  re-eligible  at 
once.  Two  must  be  governors,  who  have  not  been  upon  the  committee 
for  12  months,  and  two  must  never  have  been  on  the  committee  before. 

7793.  Are  any  of  the  members  connected  with  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  necessarily  on  the  committee  ? — ^No,  except  we  elect 
them. 

7794.  In  that  respect  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  other 
governors  ? — ^Precisely. 

7795.  Have  they  larger  rights  with  regard  to  nomination  to  the 
school  ? — Yes  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  has  customarily 
two  presentations  to  the  school  every  year,  and  each  alderman  one 
every  year. 

7796.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  those  presentations  for  the  year  he  is 
Lord  Mayor  ? — Yes. 

7797.  With  those  exceptions  the  governors  are  all  on  an  equal 
footing  ? — Yes  ;  the  president  for  the  time  being  has  two  presenta- 
tions annually,  and  the  treasurer  has  two. 

7798.  How  are  the  masters  appointed  ? — The  head  masters  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  at  large  ;  the  assistant  masters  by  the  committee. 
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Jf[iQi^fiin,^iq.    ,  7799;  -  Afl  to  ihiB  head  master  ii  it  msiAett  inatteii  of  electiob  by  th» 
' — «*         court  at  large  ? — Yes. 

g7«hJiwiel865.      i^goo.  ,pj-ttcUc»lly  does  .apolling  take  place  at  an  election F-^Tes. . 

.  7.8QI.  Is  that  system  found  to  work  -vrell  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  best  masters  ? — That  has  been  the.practice.  A  vacancy  has  been 
sometimes  advertised,  a  great  number,  of  the  governors  having  felt 
that  :they  do  ,not  like  to  limit  themselves  to  a  man  who  has  been 
a  ^*:blue  ;"•  that. is,  nvbo  haS:  been- brought  up  here.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Jacob  there  was.  a.  general  election,  and  a  contested  election  between 
him  and  Mr.  Newport,  who  had. been: a  bluecoat  boy  and  exhibitioner 
from  the  hospital. 

7802.  Mr.  Newport  was  rejected  ? — He  lost  his  election.  ■ 

7803.  Were  the  numbers  pretty  close  ? — The  numbers  were  these  ; 
for  Dr.  Jacob,  140  ;  and  for  Mr.  Newport,  80  ;  so  there  were  only  220 
governors  who  voted. 

7804.  That  shows  then  practically  that  the  appointment  of  the 
master  is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  the  governors  who  may 
have  a  greater  amount  of  zeal  in  &vour  of  the  one  than  of  the  other 
candidate,  rather  than  the  deliberate  sense  of  a  great  body  of  the 
governors  ?-^Yes. 

7805.  Is  there  any  previous  inquiry  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  testimonials,  and  to  make  a  recommendation  ? 
—Yes,  a  thorough  inquiry. 

7806.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  masters  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 

will  read  you  the  report  that  took  place  upon  that "Bead  a  report 

"  from  the  committee  of  almoners  of  Christ's  Hospital,  18th  March 
".1853^  The  committee  having  been  summoned  to  examine  the  testi- 
f'.monials  of  the  candidates  for  the  head  mastership  of  the  grammar- 
"  school  in- London,  and  pursuant  to  order  of  court  of  22nd  February 
"  last,  to  select  the  three  whom  they  shall  consider  to  be  the  best 
"  qu^fied  for  the  office,  to  be  returned  to  the  general  court  for  the 
"  choice  of  one,  the  clerk  submitted  the  testimonials  as  to  theix  abilities 
"  and  fitness  for  the  office  which  had  been  left  with  him  after  public 
"  advertisement  of  the  vacancy  by  the  several  gentlemen  hereunto 
"  named."  Then  follow  the  names  of  ten  gentlemen.  "  And  each 
"  gentleman  having  been  called  in  and  certain  questions  put  to  him,  it 
"  was  agreed,  after  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  qualifica- 
"  tions  of  the  respective  candidates,  that  the  names  of  tlie  three  gentle- 
"  men  hereunder  mentioned  be  returned  to  the  general  court  for  their 
"  choice  of  one  to  be  head  master  of  the  granmiar  school  of  this- 
"  hospital." 

7807.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  selection  of  three  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  this  committee,  and  all  that  the  governors  have  to  do  is. 
to  choose  out  of  the  three  ?— Yes. , 

7808.  Do  you,  speaking  generally,  think  it  is  a  good  system  that  the 
head  master  of  such  an  institution  as  this  should  be  elected  by  ihe 
votes  of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  governors  such  as  those  who  manage 
the  affiiirs  of  the  school  ? — That  is  the  constitution  of  the  hospital,  and 
therefore  that  has  been  one  of  their  arrangements. 

7809.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Has  the  question  ever  been  considered  by  the 
governors  of  intrusting  such  a  delicate  and  responsible  duty  to  a  select 
body  who  could  sit  round  the  table  and  discuss  the  matter  in  a  way 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  large  body  ? — The  comiirittee'have 
never  put  that  question  before  them,  because  I  have  no  dOubt-  that, 
there  being  so  many  governors,  a  great  number  would  like  to  have  the 
patronage.  My  own  impression  would  be,  that  if  the  election  were 
left  to  the  committee  we  could  probe  more  deeply  into  everything.- 
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7810.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  anything  in-  the*  constitution  of  W^^xijpfa.i?'*}. 
Christ's  Hospital  that  would  prevent: the  governors  frorn  making  an    »,  7""^ 
alteration  in  the  way  of  appointing  the  head  master  if  tibey  thought  fit?  37*Jw*J865. 
— Now,  •  because  all  the  rules  and  regulations  are  by  the  governors, 
who  could  alter  them  at  any  time  they  like.     • 

781.1.  (^Mr.  AclancU)  Do  you  think,  that  the  probability  of  inducing 
gentlemen  to  become  governors,  at  a  cost  of  500/.  to  themselves,' would 
diminish  if  you  were  to  alter  the  patronage  ? — No,'  I  do  not  think  So. 

7812.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  value  of  the  situation  of  head 
master  ? — 800/.  a  year  salary,  50  guineas  a  year  for  his  Sunday  evening 
lectures,  and  a  house  and  medical  advice,  and  so  forth. 

7813.  He  is  not  paid  per  head  upon  the  boye  ? — No;  1m  receives 
nothing  else. 

7814.  I  believe  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  great  branches.-one  in 
Liondon,  and  the  other  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

7815.  How  many  boys  ai-e  thei'e  in  each  of  those  branches  respec- 
tively ? — Our  numbers  in  London  now  are  755,  and  at  Hertford  461 
boys  and  19  girls  ;  making  a  total  of  1,235. 

7816.  Upon  what  ijrinciple  is  this  division  effected  ?  Are  they 
the  younger  boys  in  the  counti'y  ? — All  the  boys  when  first  elected  are 
sent  down  to  Hertford.  They  remain  there  until  they  are  deemed  fit 
by  the  master  to  come  up  to  the  London  school,  because  you  must  be 
quite  aware  that  of  the  different  boys  who  go  down  many  have 
been  well  taught,  and  others  have  not.  There  have  been  instances  of 
boys  going  to  Hertford  and  being  returned  within  a  montli.  Others 
remain  there  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years. 

7817.  The  head  master,  I  presume,  is  the  headmaster  of  the  London 
school  ?-^Yes. 

7818.  There  is  a  separate  head  master  of  the  Hertford  school? — 
Yes. 

7819.  What  is  his  salary  ? — 350/.  a  year,  50/.  for  his  church  duty, 
and  a  house  and  medical  attendance. 

7820.  How  is  he  appointed  ? — By  the  court. 

7821.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  head  master  ? — Yes. 

7822.  By  general  election  ? — Yes. 

7823.  How  are  the  under-masters  appointed  ? — ^By  the  committee. 

7824.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  institution  ? — The  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

7825.  I  believe  His  Royal  Highness  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  ? — A  very  great  interest. 

7826.  Has  the  president  any  particular  powers  personally  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  school  or  the  appointment  of  masters  ? 
—No. 

7827.  He  has  merely  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  president  ? — Yes. 

7828.  Are  you  a  governor  as  well  as  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

7829.  Who  appoints  jou  ? — The  governors  at  large. 

7830.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  are  the  emoluments  of 

your  office  ? About  6/.  6*.  Sd.  a  year  under  several  bequests  ;  and  I 

have  a  residence. 

7831.  How  many  years  have  you  had  this  office  ? — Sixteen  years. 

7832.  You,  of  course,  as  treasurer,  are  cognizant  of  tlie  whole  finan- 
cial condition  of  this  institution  ? — Yes. 

7833.  What,  in  round  numbers,  is  the  income  of  the  institution  ? 

The  gross  income  of  the  hospital,  including  all  its  charities  and  trusts 

of  every  kind,  from  endowments  of  various  descriptions,  is  about 
63,000/.  a  year.  About  40,000/.  from  real  pioperty,  20,000/.  from 
funded  in-operly,  and  about  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  from  timber  and  sundries. 
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W.  Gilpin,Esq.  That  is  the  gross  endowment  income.  From  donations  of  new  governors 
" there  is  a  varying  sum  averaging  from  5,O0OZ.  to  6,OO0Z.  a.  year.     After 

27th  Jnne  1865.  satisfying  all  charges  of  providing  for  the  numerous  trusts  foreign 
to  the  hospital's  own  purposes,  including  over  6,O0OZ.  a  year  to  aged 
blind,  and  about  1,500/.  to  other  pensioners,  as  well  as  for  exhibitions, 
apprentice  fees,  outfits  for  the  Royal  mathematical  boys,  8cc.,  and  for 
repairs,  improvements,  insurances,  and  other  charges  in  respect  of  the 
estates,  there  remains  an  available  net  income  for  hospital  purposes  of 
about  42,000/.  a  year. 

7834.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  to  be  added  to  the 
63,000/.  ?— Yes. 

7835.  Bringing  it  up  to  nearly  70,000/.  ?— Yes. 

7886.  I  think  you  said  that  the  average  amount  of  donations  was 
about  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  it  varies. 

7837.  (Lord  Taunton.')  Is  this  money  which  is  derived  from  dona- 
tions funded,  and  then  the  interest  applied  to  the  school,  or  do  you 
spend  it  as  you  receive  it  ? — The  legacies  left  to  the  hospital  are  funded 
at  once  ;  the  donations  of  new  governors  are  treated  as  income,  but  if 
they  are  larger  than  usual,  and  the  state  of  the  cash  will  admit  of  it,  a 
purchase  of  stock  is  made,  or  land  tax  redeemed,  which  during  the  last 
year  I  have  been  able  to  do  to  a  considerable  amount 

7838.  {Dr.  Temple.)  £2,000  was  funded  last  year  ?— Yes. 

7839.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Can  you  state  within  the  last  10  years,  or 
some  such  period,  how  much  has  been  added  permanently  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  institution  from  the  donations  ? — Not  a  great  deal,  because 
for  some  few  yeai-s  we  got  hardly  any  donations.  Your  Lordship  may 
be  aware  that  in  the  year  1854  there  was  an  unfortunate  collision  be- 
tween the  upper  grammar  schoolmaster  and  the  governors.  Whether 
we  were  right  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Besides  that,  the  education  was 
considerably  extended.  In  the  years  1854  and  1855  a  considerable 
number  of  masters  were  added.  That,  of  course,  necessitated  conside- 
able  expense,  and  besides  that,  for  three  or  four  years  we  received  but 
very  little  from  donations.  I  think  for  several  years  there  was  not 
more  than  from  2,000/.  to  2,500/.  Since  that,  what  has  been  the 
reason  I  cannot  tell,  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have 
again  returned  to  us  to  a  very  large  amount. 

7840.  I  believe  you  receive  as  many  donations  as  are  offered  to  you  ? 
—Yes. 

7841.  Is  there  no  limit  placed  to  that  by  the  impossibility  of  accom- 
modating more  than  a  certain  number  of  boys  ? — ^No;  because  we  find 
that  as  the  governors  die  off  it  is  generally  pretty  nearly  the  same 
number.  A  larger  number  than  usual  of  our  governors  have  died  off 
during  the  last  two  years.  They  are  now  not  as  many  as  they  were 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

7842.  I  believe  you  raised  the  qualification  with  regard  to  payment 
from  400/.  to  500/.  some  time  ago  ? — Yes. 

7843.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Twenty-five  years  ago. 

7844.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — Because  we  found,  if  wo  had  not 
done  that,  we  were  getting  too  many  governors.  At  one  time  it  was 
very  nearly  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  it  should  be  still 
further  increased  to  700/.,  but  that  was  opposed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  pressed.  My  own  impression  is  that  we  should 
get  as  many  at  700/.  as  we  do  at  500/. 

7845.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  patronage  on  the 
part  of  the  governors  is  ever  abused  by  the  sale  of  any  of  these  pre- 
sentations ? — No  ;  we  have  had  one  or  two  very  painful  cases  where 
we  have  removed  a  governor. 
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7846.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  convinced  that  there  ia  no  sucli  W.  Gilpin,  JEsg. 
practice  ? — I  tliink  I  may  say  certainly  not.  

7847.  What  is  the  process  of  removing  a  governor  ? — By  stating  27th  June  1865. 
■what  facts  have  come  before  the  committee,  and  at  the  recommendation      — — — 
of  the  solicitor,  if  the  facts  are  such  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
transaction,  to  recommend  to  the  court  that  that  governor  should  be 

removed. 

7848.  The  truth  is,  these  presentations  have  a  considerable  money 
value,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly.  What  you  mention  is  very  minutely 
looked  into,     I  do  not  think  it  exists  ;  I  trust  not. 

7849.  From  what  classes  of  society  do  your  pupils  for  the  most  part 
come  ? — From  all  classes,  but  I  should  say  that  now  there  are  many 
more  children  from  the  professions — from  the  less  affluent  ranks  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  the  poorer  clergy 
— than  formerly.  Those  form  a  large  portion  of  the  boys.  More  from 
the  poorer  clergy  than  any  other. 

7850.  With  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  this  institution, 
are  there  any  requirements  with  regard  to  the  class  of  society  from 
which  the  boys  come  ? — They  were  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  a  great  number  of  boys  from  parishes  under  trusts  and 
bequests.  There  is  a  large  gift  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West,  under  which 
we  have  to  take  them  from  Reading,  Newbury,  and  Twickenham. 
And  then  there  are  six  girls  born  within  what  they  call  the  "  liberties  " 
of  London,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  admit. 

7851.  Is  anything  said  in  your  constitution  about  the  benefits  of 
your  institution  being  intended  for  the  children  of  poor  parents,  or 
anything  of  the  sort  ? — No  doubt  originally  there  was  a  very  low  class 
of  children  here. 

7652.  Was  there  nothing  to  show  what  the  intention  of  the  founder 
Was  ? — That  can  be  seen  from  the  charter. 

7853.  (Mr.  Forster.)  How  many  of  these  parish  boys  are  there  ? — 
About  100.  It  should  be  recollected  also  that  independently  of  the 
places  I  have  mentioned  we  are  obliged  to  take  in  boys  from  different 
City  comp.anies  who  have  given  donations.  The  Grocers  gave  a 
donation  of  10,000/.,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  always 
have  six  children  in  the  hospital.  The  Fishmongers  have  some,  the 
Skinners  have  some,  and  the  Mercers  have  some  ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  tnke  them  in;  Then  there  are  about  from  20  to  26  that  we  are 
obliged  to  have  from  Guy's  Hospital,  who  are  recommended  by  the 
governors  of  Guy's  Hospital,  from  a  donation  left  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Guy,  and  some  other  trusts  ;  making,  with  the  children  from  parishes, 
about  1?0. 

7854.  (Loril  Taunton.)  Are  the  boys  sent  by  those  companies, 
generally  sent  from  motives  of  charity  as  the  sons  of  poor  parents  ? — It 
is  believed  so. 

7855.  Practically  you  must  be  able  to  know  that? — The  boys  from 
the  schools  and  the  boys  from  the  companies  certainly  are.  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure  as  to  those  from  Guy's  Hospital. 

7856.  Is  there  any  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  other 
boys  of  the  school  ? — None  at  all. 

7857.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  governor  in  appointing  a  boy  is 
obliged  to  state  something  about  the  want  of  means  of  the  parents  ? — 
Yes. 

7858.  What  is  that  statement? — A  statement  of  the  income,  the  number 
of  children,  and  everything  connected  with  the  parents'  pecuniary 
situation. 

7859.  V7ould  not  that  imply  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  governors 
11643.  3B 
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W.GUpin,Esq.  that  the  institution  was  originally  intended,  or  at  any  rate  now  ought, 

■^—         to  be  devoted,  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  parents  who  have  a 

S7ihJnnel865.  difficulty  in  giving  them  a  good  education  ? — Exactly  ;  and  so  it  is  at 

^~~~~~      the  present  moment.     I  believe  the  generality  of  the  children  who  are 

educated  within  the  hospital  are  those  children  who  really  want  such 

an  institution,  many  of  them  being  orphans  left  unprovided  for. 

7860.  I  think  you  said  that  there  were  boys  as  well  as  girls  on  this 
foundation  ? — ^Yes  ;  there  are  17  girls  at  Hertford. 

7861.  Are  there  any  in  town  ? — No  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  girls 
are  gift  girls,  six  must  be  put  in  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  West,  and 
must  be  children  within  a  few  miles  of  the  City  of  London  ;  -there  are 
reaUy  but  17.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  there  were  72  girls,  and 
we  then  contemplated  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  know 
whether  we  could  get  rid  of  the  girls'  schools  altogether,  because  we 
felt  that  there  was  more  difficulty  in  respect  to  girls  than  in  respect  to 
boys.  Different  classes  of  children  came  in  upon  the  gifts.  At  that 
time  governors  occasionally  put  in  a  girl  instead  of  a  toy,  as  indeed 
they  may  now  if  they  like.  It  used  also  to  be  an  annual  vote  at  the 
court  for  admission  of  children,  that  six  girls  be  annually  elected  ;  that 
has  been'discontinued,  and  boys  are  elected  instead  of  girls. 

7862.  In  truth,  at  the  present  moment,  the  elements  of  a  girls' 
school  are  pretty  much  extinguished  ? — Exactly,  and  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  those  girls  altogether,  if  we  could,  because  we 
cannot  give  that  education  which  we  feel  is  doing  any  good.  They  are 
of  that  class  that  if  you  give  them  what  is  called  a  first-rate  education, 
which  several  of  the  governors  want  them  to  have,  such  as  music  and 
French,  you  put  them  immediately  above  their  parents,  who,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  are  mere  labourers,  and  there  the  governors  felt 
they  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

7863.  Can  you  state  whether,  in  the  original  deeds  of  foundation, 
any  education  for  girls  was  contemplated  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  however 
always  a  very  much  smaller  number  than  of  boys.  The  expression  of 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  Sixth  is,  "neither  children  yet  being  ia 
"  their  infancy  shall  lack  good  education  and  instruction." 

7864.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  was  contemplated  by  the  original 
founder  to  admit  girls  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  the  benefits  of  this 
institution,  it  would  be  reasonable  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  por- 
tion of  these  fiinds  should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls  ? — Yes, 
and  so  it  is.  The  resolution  of  the  court  was  in  effect,  that  the  girls 
should  be  reduced  to  what  they  call  the  Gift  girls.  If  any  governor 
wished  to  put  in  a  girl,  he  could  do  so,  but  they  wish  to  retain  it  to 
the  Gift  girls.  The  number  is  now  reduced  to  17.  The  committee 
are  going  to  consider  what  is  the  best  education  to  give  those  children, 
whether  you  will  give  them  an  industrial  education,  or  in  what  way 
you  can  best  deal  with  them. 

7866.  But  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  do  not  contemplate  any 
other  proportion  between  the  sexes  than  that  of  17  girls  and  more  than 
1,200  of  boys  ? — They  have  not,  at  the  present  moment ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  governors  put  in  girls  we  are  bound  to  take  them  and  educate 
them. 

7866.  In  point  of  fact,  they  never  do  ? — ^We  had  one  instance  ;  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  put  one  in  two  years  since  ;  he  said  it  was  a 
peculiar  case  and  he  could  not  help  himself,  or  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

7867.  I  believe  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  the  disci- 
pline of  Christ's  Hospital  is  separated  from  the  education  ? — ^There  is. 

7868.  In  what  way  is  that  done  ? — The  discipline  of  the  hospital  in 
London  is  confided  to  a  gentleman  who  is  called  the  warden,  and  whosQ 
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duty  it  is  to  take  the  charge  of  all  the  children  out  of  school.    He  must  W.  Gilpin,Esq. 

attend  their  meals  ;  he  must  see  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of  in  

their  wards,  besides  report  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  to  their  conduct  27^J^aei865. 
out  of  school.     He  also  has  the  superintendence  of  communication  with 
all  the  parents,  as  to  leave  of  absence  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

7869.  In  short,  the  masters  have  nothing  to  do  with  discipline,  except 
actually  in  the  school  honrs? — That  is  so ;  excepting  that  there  are  some 
masters  who  visit  the  wards  of  an  eveninp:  in  order  to  assist  the  warden 
in  that  work  ;  several  of  the  masters  have  done  so,  though  it  has  not 
been  by  any  order  or  formal  request  of  the  committee.  If  anything 
occurs  in»either  of  the  wards,  the  warden  immediately  confers  with  the 
master  as  to  the  punishment  proper  to  be  inflicted,  or  what  steps  should 
be  taken  in  reference  'to  the  boy.  The  masters  can  leave  it  off  when 
they  like,  though  it  has  been  found  to  work  remarkably  well  hitherto  ; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  this  visiting  is  uot  contemplated. 

7870.  Are  there  any  corporal  punishments  in  the  school  ? — There 
are,  but  they  are  seldom  or  never  resorted  to,  except  in  gross  cases  of 
insubordination. 

7871.  Is  the  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  the  master  or  by  the 
warden  ? — If  for  anything  in  school  the  master  orders  it  to  be  done,  if 
out  of  the  school  the  warden  does  so. 

7872.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  executed  by  the  head  beadle  ? — It  is 
carried  into  effect  by  the  head  beadle  in  the  presence  of  the  master  con- 
cerned or  the  warden,  when  the  rod  is  used. 

7873.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  that  this  entire  separation  of 
discipline  and  instruction  works  well  ? — Very  well  indeed,  and  I  believe 
you  will  find  every  master  will  tell  you  so.  They  could  not  manage  it 
otherwise  with  the  great  number  of  boys  that  there  are. 

7874.  Is  there  the  same  system  at  Hertford  ? — Yes. 

7875.  Is  there  a  warden  tliere  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  is  called  the  steward,  but 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

7876.  I  suppose  the  warden  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  disposition  of  individual  boys  ? — He  knows  them,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  masters  themselves,  he  was  himself  a  master  here. 

7877.  He  is  not  a  master  now  ? — ^No. 

7878.  He  is  entirely  independent  of  the  masters,  there  is  no  subordi- 
nation of  the  master  to  the  warden  or  of  the  warden  to  the  master  ?— 
Not  at  all,  he  is  entirely  independent. 

7879.  Suppose  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on 
any  point,  what  course  would  then  be  adopted  ? — They  would  refer  it 
to  me. 

7880.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  the  general  board  of  governors  complete 
power  over  the  school,  to  make  any  modification  which  they  may  think 
proper  in  it  ? — ^Everything. 

7881.  Are  there  no  ancient  statutes  by  which  they  are  bound  in 
relation  to  the  school? — There  are  none  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
The  powers  which  are  given  in  the  charter  are  very  ample,  they  are 
quoted  in  the  reports  which  the  Commission  have. 

7882.  Whatever  there  is,  is  in  the  nature  of  regulation  and  byelaw, 
and  is  alterable  by  the  governors  at  their  discretion  ? — ^Tes. 

7883.  How  often  does  the  board  of  governors  meet  ? — They  meet 
five  or  six  times  a  year  as  business  may  render  necessary,  but  that  is 
about  the  general  numbei-.  It  may  be  convenient,  in  reference  to  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  that  I  should  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
the  report  which  has  been  made  by  us  to  the  Commission  in  answer  to 

question  6  : — 

^  3B  2 
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W.  Gilpin,  Esij.  "  Is  the  school  a  separate  foundation  or  a  branch  of  any  foundation  com- 
prising  also  other,  and  what  objects  ?"  we  say,  "  The  foundation  of  the  above 

27th  June  18G5.  charter  was  that  of  a  hospital  with  objects  (apparently  at  least)  in  common 
-^— ^-^  with  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas ;  but  the  appropriation  of  the 
buildings  of  the  then  lately  dissolved  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  had  been  already 
made  in  1552  (the  year  preceding  the  grant  of  the  charter)  in  favour  of  poor 
children,  and  in  continuance  of  such  appropriation,  the  lodging,  maintenance, 
education,  and  training  of  poor  children  were  relegated  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  thus  became  the  special  and  permanent  features  of  that  branch  of  the 
general  or  triple-purposed  charity  of  King  Edward."" 

Then  in  reply  to  questions  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  we  say  : — 

"No  statutes  were  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  King- Edward  the  Sixth,  but 
such  Royal  Charter,  after  settling  the  estates  and  property  therein  mentioned 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  three  hospitals,  and  conferring  all  necessary  powers 
with  regard  to  such  endowments,  together  with  power  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main, and  the  grant  of  a  common  seal,  declared  it  'fully  and  entirely  lawful ' 
to  the  governing  body  as  therein  sft  forth,  '  for  the  time  being  at  all  times 
and  always  hereafter  when  and  as  often  as  to  them  it  shall  seem  expedient  or 
necessity  shall  so  require,  to  ordain,  constitute,  and  make  all  such  fit,  whole- 
some, and  honest  ordinances,  statutes,  and  rules  for  the  right  government  of 
the  poor  in  the  same  manor  or  house,  called  Bridewell  Place,  or  in  the  same 
other  houses,  called  Christ's  Hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  South- 
wark  aforesaid,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  supported  as  to  them  shall  seem  good;' 
and  also  granted  to  them  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
nominate,  appoint,  make,  create,  and  ordain  such  and  so  many  officers, 
ministers,  or  governors  under  them  in  the  aforesaid  hospitals  or  houses,  or  in 
either  of  them,  who  may  from  time  to  time  provide  for  the  poor  therein,  that 
they  may  be  n  ell  and  justly  ordered  and  taken  care  of,  and  also  for  the  order 
and  government  of  the  same  poor  as  to  them  shall  likewise  seem  good  and 
convenient,  without  the  impeachment  of  "the  king,  his  successors,  or  others, 
so  that  the  same  ordinances,  lavrs,  and  statutes  be  not  contrary  or  repugnant 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to  the  Royal  prero- 
gative.' The  schools  of  the  hospital  are  and  always  have  been  governed  and 
regulated  in  pursuance  of  such  powers,  by  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  governors  assembled  in  general  court,  or  by  committees  acting  by  their 
authority.  Where,  as  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  charter,  of  19th  August 
16/3,  founding  the  Royal  Mathematical  or  Naval  School  in  the  hospital,  and  in 
various  trusts,  there  are  special  requirements  or  conditions,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  exhibitions  and  apprentice  fees,  which  are  regulated  by  decrees  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery — ^the  governors  are  of  course  bound  by  such  limitations." 

7884.  {Mr.  Forster.)  It  appears  from  that  extract,  and  also  from 
the  evidence  given  by  you  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, 
that  originally  the  school  was  intended  for  the  children  of  poorer 
parents  than  those  who  at  present  go  there;  have  you  any  records  of 
its  having  actually  been  composed  for  any  length  of  time  of  such  poor 
children  ? — The*  thing  is  susceptible  of  explanation.  We  have  our 
registers  and  other  records,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  inferred,  and  I 
may  say  inferred  with  perfect  clearness,  from  them  as  to  the  class  of 
children  who  came  at  the  earlier  period  to  the  hospital.  It  would  be 
a  long  history  to  show  the  gradual  change  from  the  children  of  1553 
to  1865,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  clear  one,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  charter  property  on  St.  Thomas'  hospital,  tlie  peculiar 
derivation  and  growth  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  school,  the 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  other  circumstances. 

7885.  Originally  the  children  were  actually  the  poorer  children  ?— • 
They  were. 

7886.  {Dr.  Temple.)  I  think  you  introduced  an  entrance  examina- 
tion about  four  years  ago,  did  you  not  ? — Yes,  a  qualification  for 
children's  admission. 

7887.  How  have  you  found  that  work  ? — ^Very  well. 
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7888.  Has  it  entirely  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  that  you  met  with  W.Gtlj>in,JEi>q. 
before  ? — ^Not  entirely,  but  as  much  as  we  could  have  hoped  it  would.  

7889.  What  is  the  qualification  now  ? — They  they  shall  read  fluently  27th  June  I86!i. 
in  the  four  gospels.  

7890.  If  they  can  do  that  are  they  then  sent  to  Hertford  ? — They 
ai-e  then  sent  to  Hertford. 

7891.  How  long  do  they  stay  ? — ^It  depends  on  themselves.  If  they 
show  any  sort  of  talent  they  come  up  immediately  or  at  an  early  period, 
if  they  are  \erj  dull  boys  they  remain  there  till  10  or  11. 

7892.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  do  you  mean  by  "  immediately"?— 
As  I  mentioned  before,  I  have  known  boys  come  up  within  a  month. 

7893.  {Dr.  Temple.)  In  your  evidence  before  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission  you  said  that  they  sometimes  remained  at  Hertford 
two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

7894.  Do  you  find  any  change  in  that  respect  ? — Certainly. 

7895.  They  do  not  stay  quite  so  long  now  ? — Certainly  not,  some 
will,  but  upon  a  general  average  they  come  up  earlier. 

7896.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  raise  the  standard 
of  examination  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  The  parents  were  very  much  averse 
to  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the 
children  come  up  for  admission  perfectly  ignorant. 

7897.  Do  you  not  find  that  admitting  them  at  so  low  a  standard.  . 
practically  encourages  parents  to  neglect  their  previous  preparation  ? 
— ^I  cannot  state  that.  I  ■  can  only  give  you  the  case  of  the  son  of  a 
very  excellent  man,  a  clergyman  who  has  twelve  children.  I  myself 
gave  that  boy  a  presentation,  but  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  he 
could  pass  even  the  standard  which  was  necessaiy. 

7898.  How  old  was  he  ? — He  is  now  nine.  I  gave  him  the  nomination 
in  at  about  seven  and  a  half. 

7899.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  were  to  make 
public  an  announcement  that  a  cert.ain  higher  quali6  cation  would  be 
required  after  a  given  time,  you  would  not  get  the  attendance  of  boys 
coming  up  to  the  standard  ? — It  may  be  so  ;  we  found  it  very  necessary 
to  make  the  qualification  of  reading,  because,  as  I  stated  before  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Commission,  it  was  drawn  to  my  attention  particularly 
by  the  schoolmistress  of  the  school  at  Windsor,  where  the  child  came 
not  knowing  his  letters.  When  I  asked  the  question  of  his  parent,  the 
answer  was,  "  The  Queen  has  given  me  a  presentation  ;  I  knew  he 
"  was  coming  here,  and  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  him." 

7900.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  but  one  instance  of  what  mast 
happen  very  often  ? — I  think  it  may  be. 

7901.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  not  you  think  it  might  be  a  hardship  in 
individual  cases,  but  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  by  inducing  a  very  large  number  of  parents  to  educate  a  largo 
number  of  boys  in  elementary  knowledge  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
do  at  present  ? — It  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

7902.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  ? — I  should  hope  it  would.  My 
own  impression  is  that  it  ought.  I  am  veiy  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  teach  them  sufficiently  accord- 
ing to  their  age  before  they  come  to  us. 

7903.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Have  the  nominations  in  any  case  been  given 
by  competition  ? — No. 

7904.  It  has  never  occurred  to  any  governor  to  ofifer  it  to  the  boy 
that  did  best  *n  examination  ? — ^No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  is  by 
individual  patronage. 

7905.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  great  inducement  to  gentlemen  to 
become  governors  is  the  power  of  nominating  ? — I  should  think  so. 
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W.  Cfilpin,Esq.  7906.  Do  you  think  it  is  purely  that  ? — ^I  think  that  they  ai-e  very 
often  influenced  to  do  it  from  kind  motives.  I  think  that  many  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  aaked  to  try  and  get  a  presentation,  if  it  has 
been  in  his  power,  has  said,  "  No,  rather  than  do  that  I  will  make 
"  myself  a  governor." 

7907.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  governors  do  not  use  their  nomina- 
tions ? — I  have  found  very  few  cases  of  that  indeed.  It  is  very  rare. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  governor  says  to  me,  "  Do  you  know 
"  of  a  good  case  ?   I  have  not  one  now  ;"  but  that  is  vei-y  rare  indeed. 

7908.  Has  a  governor  the  right  of  keeping  one  boy.  always  in  the 
school  ? — On  each  governor's  nomination  there  are  generally  two  boys 
in  at  one  time. 

7909.  Every  governor  has  the  right  of  keeping  two  ? — Two  of  the 
same  family  may  be  in  the  school. 

7910.  But  not  more  than  two  of  the  same  family  ? — Not  more  than 
two  of  the  same  family. 

7911.  Must  those  two  be  of  the  same  family  ? — No,  he  may  put  in 
whom  he  likes. 

7912.  He  may  put  in  two  ;  but  may  one  governor  put  in  more  than 
two  ? — ^No.  A  governor  has  the  right  of  nominating,  say  two  in  seven 
years  ;  that  is  what  we  have  got  it  to  now.  He  can  put  in  two 
children  of  the  same  family,  but  he  cannot  have  more  than  two  children 
of  one  family  in  the  school  at  the  some  time. 

7913.  Not  even  appointed  by  different  governors  ? — ^No.  In  the 
case  of  the  aldermen,  as  they  nominate  every  year,  they  have  more  than 
six  boys  in  at  a  time. 

7914.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  hospital  beds,  that 
you  can  always  keep  two  beds  full,  but  that  you  take  your  turn  when 
it  comes  round  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  something  like  that. 

7915.  Therefore  it  may  happen  that  a  governor  may  have  one  boy 
in,  or  more  than  two,  or  none  at  all  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  the  Com- 
mission to  understand  that  about  the  month  of  March,  after  the  auditors 
have  reported  the  state  of  the  funds  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
house,  it  is  for  me  to  consider  how  many  boys  I  would  recommend  to 
be  admitted  for  the  next  year,  and  that  of  course  varies  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  beds  we  have  vacant,  as  to  the  boys  who  are  likely  to  go  out 
during  the  year,  and  then  to  fill  them  regularly  up  so  as  to  keep  the 
hospital  as  full  as  we  can. 

7916.  {Dr.  Temple.)  How  long  after  a  governor  has  become  a 
governor  does  he  get  his  right  of  nomination  ? — If  a  gentleman  presents 
a  cheque  to  me  any  time  in  the  month  of  January  he  may,  after  election 
as  a  governor,  present  the  following  March  for  his  first  turn. 

7917.  How  long  will  it  be  before  he  will  get  another  turn  ? — About 
four  years. 

7918.  This  right  of  presenting  expires  with  the  governor's  life  ?— 
Yes. 

7919.  Except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  societies  such  as  the  Skinners'  ? 
—Yes. 

7920.  Their  right  of  nomination  never  expires  ? — ^No. 

7921.  How  do  they  get  their  turn  ? — As  vacancies  occur.  As  they 
take  their  boys  out,  they  have  a  right  to  put  others  in  again  ;  that  is, 
independently  of  the  governors. 

7922.  (Lord  Taunton.)  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  to  this  effect,  speaking  of  the  London 
school : — "  With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  charity,  we  have  only  to 
"  recommend  that  its  benefits  should  be  bestowed,  not  by  patronage, 
"  but  as  far  aspossible  by  merit,  in  order  that  parents  who  bring  up 
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"  their  children  well,  and  children  who  ai-e  well  educated  and  induB-  W.  Gilpin,Eiq. 

"  trious,  may  look  to  a  place  on  this  great  foundation  aa  a  reward  to  

"  be  won  by  them  independently  of  interest  or  connexion,  and  as  an  27tli  June  1865. 
"  honour  no  less  than  as  a  pecuniary  advantage."     Has  anything  at  all 
been  done  upon  that  recommendation  ? — No. 

7923.  {Lord  Lyttelfon.)  Has  anything  been  done  by  the  governors  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  ? 
—No. 

7924.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  without 
altogether  doing  away  with  the  system  of  nomination  by  governors, 
which  brings  so  large  an  income  to  the  institution,  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  ingraft  upon  the  institution  this  principle  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  ?— I  have  not  considered  the 
question,  and  the  governors  have  not  considered  it. 

7925.  You  think  it  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration  ? I 

think  it  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration. 

7926.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you,  yourself,  any  suggestion  to  oflfer  by 
which  you  think  this  principle  in  any  way  might  be  introduced  ? — 
No.  I  have  no  sngs;estion  to  make  upon  it. 

7927.  Still  I  collect  that  you  think  it  is  possible  that  some  way 
might  be  devised  of  not  admitting  children  so  absolutely  ignorant  aa 
those  who  are  now  sometimes  admitted  ? — I  think'we  might  carry  the 
standard  further. 

7928.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  The  object  is  to  benefit  the  parents  ? 
— ^Yes. 

7929.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Suppose  the  governors  were  allowed  to 
nominate  a  limited  number  of  boys,  who  were  admitted  into  competition 
with  others,  and  that  the  boys  who  had  done  the  best  should  get  it  ? — 
Every  individual  governor  can  do  that  if  he  likes  ;  he  can  put  his 
presentation  up  to  competition  if  he  likes. 

7930.  Do  you  think  individual  governors  are  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  ? — No  ;  because  you  interfere  with  the  immediate  patron- 
age of  the  individual  governor.  You  must  understand  that  the 
qualification  of  reading  is  the  minimum  test. 

7931.  Do  you  conceive,  if  the  governors  were  so  minded,  they  have 
the  legal  power  of  making  any  alteration  which  would  either  altogether 
or  in  some  measure  render  the  benefits  of  the  institution  less  the  subject 
of  patronage  and  more  the  subject  of  competition  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

7932.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  see  any  great  practical  difficulty  in  an 
arrangement  being  made,  if  the  governors  so  thought  fit,  to  make  the 
exercise  of  this  patronage  subject  to  competition  ? — I  confess  I  would 
rather  not  answer  the  question,  as  I  am  only  an  individual  amongst  the 
governors.     I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it. 

7933.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  governors  would  cease  to  exist, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  with  reference  to  that 
portion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  report  which  says  it  might  be 
better  to  do  away  with  further  donations  ;  I  think  it  right  to  say  this, 
that  during  the  last  few  years  when,  as  I  have  stated,  these  donations 
have  come  in  very  much  more  rapidly  and  to  a  larger  extent,  a  great 
number  of  them  have  come  from  the  old  "blues"  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  and  have  been  successful  in  life.  I  think  you 
would  find  that  they  would  be  very  much  hurt  if  such  a  step  were 
taken,  as  to  deprive  them  of  being  governors  of  this  institution. 

7934.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Still  you  do  not  think  their  rights  would  be 
aggrieved  if  some  pretty  good  preparatory  training  were  required  of 
every  boy  before  being  admitted  to  the  school  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  speaking 
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W.Gilpin,Esq.  -with  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  doing  away  with  benefaction 

^____         7935.  Have  you  ever  had  it  in.  eontemplatiou  to  transfer  the  whole 
establishment  to  some  place  less  surrounded  by  buildings  ? — Never. 

7936.  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  you  say — and 
.indeed,  from  looking  at  them,  it  is  very  obvious — that  there  is  no 

reason  to  complain  ? — None  whatever.  •  I  hope  you  will  permit  the 
medical  officer  to  put  in  a  paper  upon  that,  because  it,  is  a  most 
wonderful  document.  (See  Tables  appended  to  Mr.  Stone's  evidence, 
after  Q.  8814. 

7937.  For  other  reasons,  has  that  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
buildings  never  been  entertained  by  the  governors  at  all  ? — No,  not  by 
the  governors  during  my  connection  with  the  hospital. 

7938.  {Mr.  Poland.)  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  in  the  committee 
of  almoners  ? — No  ;  there  was  a  notice  given  by  a  governor,  I  think, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  that  he  should  bring  forward  the  subject  at 
the  next  court  as  to  the  removal  of  the  school,  but  he  withdrew  it. 

7939.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  you  consider  the  advantages 
of  remaining  on  the  present  site  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  boys  in  getting  them  out  in  life,  because  while 
they  are  here  they  get  so  much  associated  with  all  the  city  houses  ;  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college  are  constantly  getting  employment  in  mer- 
chants' houses  and  banking  houses,  and  in  things  of  that  sort  :  that  we 
find  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  children. 

7940.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  asso- 
ciating with  city  houses  ? — With  their  different  governors,  many  of 
whom,  of  course,  are  merchants  and  bankers,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
They  very  seldom  forget  their  boy,  when  he  goes  there  occasionally  on 
a  holiday,  the  governor  will  say,  "  When  are  you  coming  out  ?  I  will 
try  to  get  you  a  berth." 

7941.  (Lord  Taunton.)  It  is  altogether  a  boarding  establishment, 
you  have  no  day  scholars  at  all  ? — No. 

7942.  Would  those  advantages  be  materially  diminished  if  the  school 
was  at  a  short  distance  from  London  ? — I  think  they  would  be  mate- 
rially diminished.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would,  as  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned,  but  I  think  they  would  as  to  the  management  of  the 
hospital.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  a  committee  of  governors  to 
go  out  of  town  and  to  attend  as  they  do  now.  We  have  never  a  com- 
mittee of  less  than  20  or  25  gentlemen,  and  if  they  were  to  go  down 
into  the  country  I  think  it  would  end  in  the  management  being  handed 
over  either  to  the  head  master  or  to  somebody  else. 

7943.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Do  you  mean  that  as  it  now  is,  boys  go 
on  half-holidays  to  see  those  merchants  ? — ^Yes  ;  they,  have  a  whole 
holiday  once  a  mouth ;  and  every  boy  who  is  put  down  on  the 
friendly  list  can  go  out.  There  are  several  parents  who  will  not  allow 
their  boys  to  go  out  at  all,  and  no  boy  is  permitted  to  go  out  without 
the  sanction  of  his  parent  or  friend.  If  the  warden  is  communicated 
with,  the  boy  is  permitted  to  go,  and  has  to  return  at  the  hour  laid 
down,  and  two  half-holidays  a  week  are  given  to  boys  whose  parents 
write  for  them  to  come  out. 

7944.  You  mean  that  the  eflfect  of  that  is  that  those  boys  are 
kept  in  the  minds  of  the  London  people  more  than  they  would  be  if 
the  school  were  removed  in  the  country  ? — I  think  so. 

7945.  {Lord  Taunton.)  There  would  be  no  difficulty  affecting  the 
removal,  the  property  must  be  very  valuable  ;  if  there  was  a  transfer 
to  be  made,  you  could  easily  find  the  means  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment elsewhere  ? — The  value  of  our  property  is  perhaps  not  as  much 
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as  might  be  imagined.    And  there  are  some  serious  difficulties  which  I  W.  Gilpin,Etq. 
need  not  now  mention.  

7946.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  area  of  the  site  ? ^About  fire  27th  June  1865. 

acres.  .  

7947.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  what  is  the  value  of  that  land  ? Not 

the  slightest  and  nobody  could  give  it  to  you. 

7948.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  That  portion  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
gymnasium  has,  I  believe,  been  recently  acquired  ? — ^Yes. 

7949.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  ?— 

£ 
For  the  site  of  the  compter  the  money  asked 

was        -  -  -  -  -     17,640 

The  property  offered  in  exchange  by  Christ's 

Hospital  was      ....     15,267 


Therefore  we  had  to  pay    ...       2,373 

7950.  What  is  the  precise  extent  ? — ^Almost  half  an  acre.  A  very 
small  piece  was  reserved  by  the  City  for  setting  back  the  houses  in 
Newgate  Street. 

7951.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Was  it  brought  fairly  into  the  market  or  was 
any  favour  shown  to  the  school  ?-  -There  was  a  valuation  between  the 
surveyor  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  school  surveyor,  it  was 
settled  ultimately  by  an  umpire.  It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Norton  ;  this 
is  the  report  to  us. 

"  I  beg  to  report  that  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  committee,  I  have 
met  Mr.  Bunning,  the  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  on  the  subject 
of  the  value  of  the  site  of  the  Giltspur  Street  Compter,  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  and  also  of  the  valu»-of  the  premises,  Nos.  165,  166,  and  167 
Fenchurch  Street,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Ingram  Court,  and  71,  Gracechurch  Street, 
belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  offered  in  exchange  for  the  site  of  the 
Compter,  subject  to  any  adjustment  of  the  vaJues  respectively,  as  we  the 
surveyors  or  our  umpire  in  case  of  difference  shall  determine.  A  difference 
having  arisen  between  Mr.  Bunning  and  myself,  we  accordingly  on  the  9th  of 
December  last,  referred  it  to  Mr.  Daniel  Norton,  of  Old  Broad  Street,  autho- 
rizing him  to  determine  the  value  of  the  said  properties,  and  agreeing  on 
behalf  of  the  freeholders  respectively  to  be  bound  by  his  determination  and 
award.  Having  duly  attended  Mr.  Norton  and  made  our  respectii^e  statements 
before  him,  that  gentleman  on  the  24th  of  January  last  made  his  award  as 
follows : — 

£ 
For  the  site  of  the  Compter   .  -  -  -  -     17,640 

For  the  property  taken  in  exchange  by  Christ's  Hospital       .     15,267 

^'2,373 


7952.  {Mr.  Acland.)  In  fact  all  that  was  really  settled  was  the 
balance  of  value  in  favour  of  one  of  the  sites,  and  the  intrinsic  value 
was  never  put  up  to  competition  ? — ^No ;  it  was  a  purchase  by  the 
hospital  from  the  City  of  London. 

7953.  It  was  in  fact  settled  by  a  negotiation  ? — Yes. 

7954.  Therefore  all  that  was  really  settled  was  that  one  site  was 
worth"  2,373?.  more  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 

7955.  And  no  settlement  by  public  competition  was  ever  arrived  at 
as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  as  a  whole  ? — No  I  think  not. 

7956.  {Mr.  Baines.)  I  understand  that  one  was  valued  at  17,000?. 
and  the  other  at  15,000?.  ? — Yes. 

7957.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  an  estimate  of  the 
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W.Qilpin,Esq.  value  of  the  property  in  this  neighbourhood? — Tes.     I  think  if  you 
~ sent  for  our  surveyor  he  would  tell  you  he  could  not  give  you  any  idea 

27th  June  1865.  g^^^^  jt.  J  yfin  gjye  you  an  instance  ;  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  city 
of  London  there  was  a  ground  rent  received  by  the  governors  of  four 
houses,  two  in  Old  Broad  Street,  and  two  in  Adams  Court,  lead- 
ing out  of  Broad  Street.  These  four  houses  have  been  held  upon  -a 
ground  rent  of  148Z.  a  year  for  some  years  ;  it  has  now  run  out,  and 
our  surveyor  said  he  could  not  give  any  idea  of  the  value,  and  it  ought  • 
to  be  put  up  to  public  tender.  It  was  put  up  to  public  tender,  and  it 
has  now  been  let  at  1,3^25/.  ground  rent,  and  they  are  to  lay  out  about 
7,000/.  upon  the  property ;  that  only  occurred  a  month  ago,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  value  of  this  place  may  be. 

7958.  (Lord  Taunton.)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  gymnasium  that 
you  have  recently  bought  ? — Almost  exactly  half  an  acre. 

7959.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Tou  stated  just  now  that  the  effect  of  removing 
the  situation  a  little  further  off,  would  be  to  throw  the  management 
into  the  hands  of  the  head  master  ;  what  would  be  the  great  objection 
to  do  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  schools  are  better 
managed  when  the  head  master  is  the  principal  manager  ? — The  school 
has  always  been  managed  by  the  governors.  You  would  take  from 
them  all  their  rules  and  regulations  ;  that  would  be  making  an  entire 
change  from  beginning  to  end. 

7960.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  what  you  consider 
the  great  advantage  of  meetings  of  25  governors  from  time  to  time  in 
conducting  the  school  ? — ^I  can  only  say  in  reply  to  that,  it  seems  to 
have  worked  very  well ;  it  has  always  worked  very  well  under  the 
present  management. 

7961.  Is  it  your  decided  opinion  that  a  school  is  better  managed  by 
a  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  business,  than  by  the  principal  person 
concerned  in  the  teaching  and  discipline  ? — ^I  think  in  a  school  like  this 
it  may  be  so,  because  parents  have  frequent  communications  with  the 
committee  on  subjects  which  they  very  likely  would  not  wish  to  have 
with  the  master  of  the  school. 

7962.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  How  far  do  the  governors  interfere  with 
the  studies  of  the  school  ? — They  make  their  own  rules  about  it,  but 
whenever  a  master  recommends  anything  it  is  always  granted. 

7963.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  master  may  choose  his  own  books  ? 
—Tes. 

7964.  (Mr.  Acland.)  You  have  one  institution  in  the  country  ;  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  in  what  respect  Hertford  is  worse 
managed  than  the  institution  in  London  ? — It  is  not  worse  managed  in 
any  way; 

7965.  Then  why  might  not  the  same  method  of  management  be 
adopted  for  the  whole  institution  as  is  now  adopted  for  Hertford  ? — 
It  is  a  question  for  the  governors.  I  do  not  know  that  it  might  not 
work  well,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  general  feeling  ;  of  course  there 
might  be  a  division  among  the  governors  about  it.  I  know  that  the 
governors  thought  it  acted  so  well  that  they  were  nearly  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  adding  to  this  place,  and  if  we  continue  here 
we  must  add  to  it ;  therefore  when  this  Commission  met,  we  held  our 
hands  until  we  heard  what  was  likely  to  be  done.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  the  Hertford  establishment,  which  is  this,  that  all  the 
younger  children  go  there,  and  they  have  all  their  infantine  disorders 
before  they  come  here  ;  that  is  why  the  London  school  is  so  very 
healthy.     We  have  a  great  deal  more  illness  at  Hertford  than  here. 

7966.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  is  the  age  at  which  children  are 
generally  admitted  to  the  London  school  ? — Clever  boys  I  think  between 
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eight  and  nine,  and  dull  boys,  or  boys  ill-prepared  before  entrance,  from  W.Gapin,Esg. 
10  to  Hi  

7967.  (Mr.  Baines.)   And  at  Hertford  ?— They  can  be  admitted  27th  June  1865. 
at  seven,  and  the  child  is  eligible  from  seven  to  10. 

7968.  Is  the  Hertford  establishment  under  the  management  of  the 
same  governors  and  committee  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

7969.  And  under  you  ? — ^Yes. 

7970.  You  are  treasurer  for  that  as  -well  ? — Yes. 

7971.  How  often  do  they  go  down  there  ? — Two  every  month  ;  the 
whole  committee  have  an  annual  visitation,  and  I  go  myself  as  occasion 
requires,  four  or  five  times  a  year, 

7972.  (^Mr,  Acland.')  The  head  master  at  Hertford  does  not  come  up 
to  meet  the  governors  here  ? — No,  not  unless  we  send  for  him. 

7973.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Is  the  health  of  London  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  good  as  compared  with  other  cities  and  towns  ? — Yes. 

7974.  I  believe  it  stands  high,  does  it  not  ? — Very  high  indeed. 

7975.  London  is  admirably  sewered,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

7976.  {Mr.  Forster.)  It  appears  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  school 
does  not  suffer  in  point  of  health  ? — CertairJy  not. 

7977.  Have  the  governors  any  reason  to  believe  that,  it  suffers  in 
point  of  morals  from  the  boys  having  some  sort  of  access  to  the  city  ?— 
I  have  not  heard  them  express  it. 

7978.  You  never  have  had  any  bad  effects  from  that  cause  brought 
before  you  ? — No. 

7979.  The  health  of  the  boys  is  decidedly  better  than  at  Hertford  ? — 
Decidedly. 

7980.  That  you  would  attribute  to  the  seasoning  which  takes  place 
at  Hertford  ? — I  think  so,  and  the  health  of  this  place. 

7981.  Not  to  this  situation  being  more  healthy  than  that  at  Hertford  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  it  is  more  healthy  than  at  Hertford.  Hertford  lies  very  low. 

7982.  (Mr,  Baines.)  Are  you  on  gravel  here  ? — Yes. 

7983.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  London- 
born  boys  as  compared  with  the  Country  boys  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
difiicult  thing  to  give  that. 

7984.  You  do  not  make  a  note  of  that  ? — ^No,  merely  a  note  of  where 
they  come  from,  but  not  where  they  are  bom. 

7985.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  that  come  to  you 
straight  from  the  country  as  compared  with  those  who  come  from  the 
metropolis  ? — We  could  give  you  some  sort  of  idea.  I  think  more  from 
the  country. 

7986.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  school  in  the  town  of  Hertford  ? — 
Yes,  just  on  the  outskirts. 

7987.  {Mr.  Forster.)  You  say  more  from  the  country  ? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  more  come  from  the  country  than  from  London.  The  penny 
postage  has  so  enabled  parties  in  the  country  to  canvass  for  the  pre- 
sentations, and  they  canvass  also  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  we 
have  more  children  from  distant  parts  than  used  to  be  the  case.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  more  from  the  country  than  from  town. 

7988.  Has  your  physician  ever  given  you  reason  to  suppose  thatboya 
coming  from  the  country  suffer  from  coming  to  London  ? — ^No,  I  have 
not  asked  him  that  question. 

7989.  I  understand  you»  made  a  statement  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  position  of  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

7990.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  a  copy  of  that  ? — I  will  do  so.  {See 
Appendix  C.  to  Duke  of  Cambridge's  evidence.) 

7991.  When  you  speak  of  the  advantage  to  the  boys'  future  life  of 
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W.Gilpin  Esfi.  ^uig  ii  London,  I  suppose  you  meant  that  persons  who  have  situations 

'.     '   to  offer  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  scliool  ? — Constantly. 

27tliJunel8G5.      7992.  Have  you  anybody  that  is  not  a  govei-nor  coming  and  asking 
— — for  a  boy  that  can  be  recommended  ? — Yes,  constantly. 

7993.  You  think  from  its  .being  in  the  city  itself,  that  there  is  more 
jirobability  of  these  situations  being  filled  up  by  your  boys  than  if  they 
were  some  miles  off  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

7994.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  What  is  the  extent  of  ground  appropriated  to 
playground  in  the  hospital  ? — It  is  about  two  acres  and  a  quarter. 

7995.  Two  acres  and  a  quarter  to  how  many  boys  ? — 750  boys. 

7996.  They  cannot  play  cricket  there  ? — ^No. 

7997.  In  fact  the  games  must  be  limited  by  the  extent  of-  the  ground  ? 
— Certainly. 

7998.  Have  they  any  opportunity  of  getting  to  water  ? — Yes.  The 
Grecians  may  go  to  baths  whenever  they  like,  and  when  they  are  out 
they  may  bathe  wherever  they  like.  The  other  boys  in  the  summer 
time  are  sent  to  a  pool  called  "  Peerless  Pool,"  not  very  far  from  here, 
and  there  they  bathe  by  themselves. 

7999.  That  is  the  Peerless  Pool  Charles  Lamb  alludes  to  ? — Yes. 
They  go  there  two  or  three  times  a  week  by  wards. 

8000.  (Mr.  JFbrster.)  Does  that  pool. belong  to  you  ? — ^No;  we  pay  so 
much  a  year  for  it,  and  at  the  hours  when  the  boys  go,  nobody  else  goes 
there. 

8001.  What  is  the  size  of  it  ? — About  170  feet  long  and  upwards  of 
100  feet  wide.     It  is  the  largest  open-air  bath  in  London. 

8002.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  depth  ? — It  varies  from  about 
3  feet  6  inches  at  the  "  half  circle  "  to  about  5^  feet  at  the  other  end..; 

'  8003.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  generally 
what  are  the  relations  of  the  masters  to  one  another.    .What  ia  the 
general  control  that  the  head  master  has  over  them,  if  any,  and  in  short,. - 
what  is  the  organization  of  the  whole  system  of  insti'uction  as  regards " 
the  masters  ? — The  grammar  school  is  uuder  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Jacob,  and  he,  of  course,  has  the  under  masters  under  him. 

8004.  Under  his  absolute  control  ? — Under  his  control.  They  are 
divided  into  two  departments.  He  has  of  course  his  own  head  classs. 
The  mathematical  school  is  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  has 
his  assistants 

8005.  Is  he  controlled  in  any  manner  or  in  any  degree  by  the  head 
master  ? — ^No  ;  that  school  is  entirely  separate. 

8006.  (Dean  of  Chichester.)  Is  he  under  the  direction  of  the  warden  ? 
—No  ;  the  masters  are  in  no  way  under  the  direction  of  the  warden.  ■ 
The  English  school  is  under  Mr.  Bowker.  He  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  that  school.  The  commercial  school  is  under  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
drawing  school  is  under  Mr.  Back,  and  the  French  school  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brette. 

8007.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Independently  ? — Yes.  And  then  the  Eev„ 
Mr.  White  is  the  master  of  the  Latin  school. 

8008.  (Mr.  Aeland.)  When  you  speak  of  schools  you  do  not  mean 
separate  sets  of  boys,  but  separate  departments  of  instruction  ? — Just  so. ' 

8009.  Does  that  apply  to  ail  the  departments  which  you  have  spoken 
of  ?— Yes. 

8010.  The  commercial  school  is  not  a  separate  set  of  boys  ? — No  ;  it 
is  so  many  hours  a  day. 

8011.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do- any  boys  participate  in  the  instruction 
in  all  these  different  schools  ? — Yes. 

8012.  How  is  the  arrangement  made  of  hours  given  to  a  particular 
branch  of  learning.     Has  the  head  master  general  control  over  that. 
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or  -where  does  it  rest  ? — ^It  has  been  settled  under  a  scheme  hj  the  W.  Gifpi«,  Esq. 
masters  themselves.  

8013.  {Lord  Lijttelton.)  Approved  by  the  governors  ?— Yes.  27thJunei865. 

SO  14.  That  is  by  the  committee  of  almoners  ? — ^Yes. 

8015.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Can  you  put  in  that  scheme  ? — I  think  you 
would  get  that  better  from  the  masters  themselves. 

8016.  Do  all  the  boys  participate  equally,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  instruction  given  in  all  these  schools,  or  is  there  any  difference 
made  in  regard  to  their  capacities  ? — The  mathematical  boys  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  The  mathematical  school  is  an  independent 
school  of  itself.  There  are  40  under  the  charter  of  King  Charles  the 
Second. 

8017.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  commercial  boys  are  also  independent 
of  the  others  ? — No ;  they  take  part  of  their  studies  in  the  other 
schools. 

8018.  But  the  mathematical  boys  do  not  ? — Some  of  the  mathe- 
matical boys  do,  but  not  what  we  call  "  King  Charles'  Boys." 

8019.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? — Forty. 

8020.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  mean  that  those  boys  learn  nothjng 
but  mathematics  ? — No  ;  they  learn  French,  drawing,  and  everything 
of  that  sort. 

8021 .  But  no  classics  ? — I  think  they  learn  very  little  classics. 

8022.  {Mr.  Acland.)  "With  the  exception  of  the  40  naval  or  mathe- 
matical boys,  all  the  boys  are  generally  subjected  to  the  same  course 
of  instruction  ? — Yes. 

The  Eev.  Geokge  Andbew  Jacob,  D.D.,  called  in  and  examined.         Hev.  G,  A. 

Jacob  J  D.D. 

8023.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  hold  the  situation  of  upper         

grammar  master  and  chaplain  in  this  institution  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  am  called 

the  "  Upper  Grammar  Master."    There  is  no  officer  expressly  termed 
"  Chaplain,"  but  I  act  in  that  capacity. 

8024.  How  long  have  you  held  this  situation  ? — Twelve  years. 

8025.  You  were  appointed,  I  believe,  by  election  of  the  governors  ? 
—Yes. 

8026.  Did  you  receive  your  education  at  Christ's  Hospital  ? — No  ; 
I  did  not. 

8027.  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

8028.  What  is  your  general  control  over  the  system  of  instruction 
in  this  institution,  as  separated  from  that  which  you  directly  teach  as 
a  master  ? — I  should  say  none  whatever. 

8029.  You  are  in  fact  the  master  of  a  particular  school  ? — ^Yes. 

8030.  How  many  boys  are  contained  in  that  school  ? — In  the  upper 
grammar  school,  over  which  I  have  a  partial  control,  the  number  when 
filled  up  is  about  200. 

8031.  That  is  the  classical  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  only  the  classical  school. 

8032.  From  the  evidence  already  received  I  apprehend  that  you 
have  a  very  limited  control  over  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  and  that 
your  functions  are  almost  confined  to  direct  instruction .? — ^Yes. 

8033.  Have  you  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  this  unusual 
separation  of  the  functions  of  instructor  from  his  obligation  to  main- 
tain a  good  tone  of  discipline,  and  what  may  be  called  a  good  moral 
training  among  the  boys  ? — ^I  should  rather  not  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  subject. 

8034.  {Dr.  Temple.)  The  number  of  boys,  you  say,  is  about  200. 
How  many  classes  are  they  arranged  in  ? — There  are  four  classes, 
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Sev.  G.  A.     called  "  The  Grecians,"  "  The  Deputy  Grecians,"  "  The  Great  Eras- 
Jacob,  D.D.    mus  "  and  "  The  Little  Erasmus." 

97th T      ^isfii!       8035.  Is  there  a  separate  master  for  each  class? — The  Grecians 
"^^ '  and  Deputy  Grecians  are  especially  under  me.     I  have  an  assistant- 
master,  selected  by  myself  and  appointed  by  the  governors,  to  assist 
me  in  those  two  classes.    Each  of  the  other  classes,  the  Great  Eras- 
mus  and  the  Little  Erasmus,  has  a  separate  master  of  its  own. 

8036.  How  is  it  determined  whether  a  boy  shall  go  into  "  The  Great 
"  Erasmus,"  or  "The  Little  Erasmus,"  or  into  what  class  he  shall  go  ? 
— The  promotions  from  one  class  to  another  are  made  twice  a  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  Grecians  class,  in  which  they  are  only  made 
onc6  a  year  ;  and  the  master  below  sends  up  to  the  master  above  him 
those  boys  whom  he  selects  for  promotion. 

8037.  Have  you  any  control  upon  the  admission  of  boys  into  this 
part  of  the  school  which  is  under  you  ? — No. 

8038.  Do  you  ever  find  that  they  come  up  not  so  well  prepared  as 
you  would  expect  or  wish  ? — I  have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  how 
well  or  ill-prepared  they  are  when  they  come  into  this  school. 

8039.  Have  you  no  «ontrol  over  the  Little  Erasmus  ? — I  have  a 
control  over  the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  so  far  as  this, — that  it  rests 
with  me,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  committee,  to  decide  what 
books  shall  be  used  in  those  classes  in  the  grammar  school ;  and  I 
believe  I  might,  if  I  thought  it  necessary,  say  what  particular  lessons 
they  were  to  learn,  and  on  what  days. 

8040.  Do  you  ever  examine  them  ? — I  have  of  late  years  examined 
the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  once  a  year  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

8041.  You  do  not  therefore  examine  them  periodically  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ? — No. 

8042.  Can  you  state  about  what  level  of  attainment  they  generally 
reach  before  they  come  into  the  Little  Erasmus  ? — ^I  cannot  state  this 
from  my  own  knowledge  at  the  present  time  ;  but  some  years  ago,  when 
I  used  to  examine  the  classes  below  the  Little  Erasmus,  I  generally 
found  them  deficient  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar. 

8043.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  come  in  ? — ^From  about  13^ 
down  to  10  years. 

8044.  What  books  do  they  read  after  they  have  come  in  ? — ^In  the- 
Little  Erasmus  they  read  Sallust  and  Virgil. 

8045.  Any  Greek  ? — The  Analeeta  Minora  and  the  "  Rugby  Greek 
Sentences." 

8046.  What  exercises  are  they  doing  ? — They  use  Ellis's  exercLses 
and  Arnold's  Greek  Accidence. 

8047.  Any  Latin  verses  ? — They  learn  the  elements  of  versification 
from  Arnold's  First  Verse  Book. 

8048.  You  say  you  found  them  rather  deficient  in  grammar,  where 
should  they  have  leamt  their  grammai-  ? — ^In  the  lower  classes, 

8049.  That  is  in  the  lower  grammar  school  ? — Yes. 

8050.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  lower  grammar  school  ? — There  is  no 
head  ;  the  first  master  is  Mr.  South. 

8051.  Is  there  no  one  responsible  for  the  whole  of  it  at  all  ? — No. 
Our  system  is  not  to  have  hettds  ;  the  treasurer  and  the  committee  are 
the  heads.  At  Christmas  when  I  examine  the  upper  grammar  school, 
Mr.  South,  who  is  the  first  master  of  the  lower  school,  examines  that 
school  and  reports  to  the  committee,  just  as  I  give  in  my  report  for 
the  upper  grammar  school. 

8052.  In  fact  each  master  attends  to  his  own  class  ? — That  is  pretty 
much  the  case,  subject  to  the  committee. 
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8053.  How  do  you  arrange  that  tbe  lessons  in  the  one  class  shall     Hev.  G.  A. 
prepare  for  the  class  above  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any    Jacob,  D.D. 

express  arrangement  for  that  purpose.     The  lessons  of  the  different  

classes  were  settled  some  years  ago.  27th  June  1865. 

8054.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  your  opinion  that  there  should  be 
an  arrangement  for  that  purpose  ? — If  you  will  excuse  me  I  would 
rather  not  express  any  opinion  at  all ;  I  will  state  any  facts  I  am 
acquainted  with,  but  I  should  prefer  not  expressing  any  opinions. 

8055.  In  the  upper  grammar  school  do  they  learn  anything  besides 
classics  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  some  divinity  lessons. 

8056.  Any  history  ?  —  Tes,  the  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
elementary  or  enlarged  according  to  the  class. 

8057.  Any  arithmetic  or  mathematics  ? — Tes  ;  but  then  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grammar  school. 

8058.  How  do  you  arrange  for  the  division  of  the  hours  between 
classics  and  mathematics  ? — All  the  classes,  except  the  Grecians  and 
Deputy  Grecians,  throughout  the  school  are  divided  into  two  divisions, 
which  are  called  the  morning  and  afternoon  divisions,  or  first  and  second 
divisions.  Each  of  those  divisions  comes  into  the  grammar  school  at 
one  time,  and  the  other  part  of  the  day  it  is  in  the  writing  school,  the 
English  school,  the  French  school,  or  some  other  school. 

8059.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  while  they  are  in 
the  upper  grammar  school  ? — No. 

8060.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  they  in  the  upper  grammar 
school  ? — ^Alternate  weeks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  hours 
in  the  morning  are  six  times  three,  three  hours  each  morning — 18. 
The  hours  in  the  afternoon  are  four  times  three — 12. 

8061.  And  the  other  half-day  is  given  to  the  other  schools  ? — Yes. 

8062.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  system  on  which  they  are  sent 
to  these  different  schools  ;  I  suppose  there  is  some  complete  pro- 
gramme ? — Yes  ;  there  is  nothing  on  paper  that  I  know  of,  but  it  is 
understood  that  a  boy  at  such  a  day  or  hour  is  to  go  to  the  writing,  the 
English,  or  the  French  school. 

8063.  Who  draws  up  the  system  by  which  that  is  arranged?  is  it 
settled  by  the  committee  or  by  the  masters  among  themselves  ? — I 
suppose  it  was  originally  settled  by  the  committee  ;  and  each  half-year 
when  removes  are  made  from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  a  good  deal 
determined  by  a  boy's  place  in  the  grammar  school,  where  he  shall  be 
in  other  schools.  If  a  boy  is  moved  up,  for  instance,  from  the  lower 
school  to  the  Little  Erasmus,  then  he  usually  has  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding move  in  the  English  school,  and  so  on  with  others. 

8064.  Do  your  masters  ever  meet  to  discuss  these  arrangements  ? — 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Sometimes  I  have  asked  the  masters 
of  the  upper  and  lower  grammar  schools  to  meet  me  if  there  was 
anything  which  I  thought  it  desirable  to  confer  with  them  about.  But 
this  has  been  very  rarely  done. 

8065.  When  you  have  so  met,  have  you  discussed  the  studies  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  remember  any  such  discussion. 

8066.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  your  doing  so,  do  you  think  ? 
— No  ;  if  we  liked  to  do  so  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  ;  but  we  should  have  no  authority  to  make  alterations. 

8067.  Do  you  ever  meet  the  masters  of  the  mathematical  or  French 
schools  to  discuss  the  times  at  which  it  would  be  most  convenient  that 
the  boys  should  go  to  them  and  the  work  that  they  should  do  ? — No, 
but  the  head  French  master  has  conferred  with  me  about  the  times  of 
attendance  in  the  French  school,  when  he  wished  to  propose  some 
alterations  to  the  Committee. 
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J^iih^Trh         ^068.  Do  the  boys  learn  any  natural  science  or  physical  science  of 

'     •    •    any  sort  ?— No. 
27th  June  1865.      8069.  Half  of  the  time  is  apparently  given  to  classics  and  half  of  the 
■  —      time  to  mathematics  and  French  ? — Yes  ;  to  writing,  French,  drawing, 

and  anything  else  that  they  learn. 

8070.  How  much  of  that  half  is  given  to  mathematics  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

8071.  (^Lord  Taunton.')  Are  the  physical  sciences  taught  in  any 
degree  or  manner  in  this  school  ? — Among  the  Grecians  or  Deputy 
Grecians  some  of  those  sciences  are  taught,  mathematically.  Me- 
chanics, for  instance,  or  any  other  physical  science  which  is  studied 
mathematically  is  taught,  but  not  in  any  popular  manner. 

8072.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany  are  not 
taught  ? — ^No.  We  had  a  series  of  lectures  in  chemistry  delivered  last 
year  in  the  hall,  but  boys  were  not  examined  iu  the  subject,  and  were 
not  expressly  required  to  attend. 

8073.  [Lord  Taunton.')  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  whether  in 
your  opinion  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  some  instruction  in  physical 
sciences  should  be  introduced  into  the  education  of  the  boys  ?' — I  think, 
speaking  of  boys  in  general,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  taught 
something  of  the  kind,  but  whether  it  could  be  introduced  conveniently 
here  or  not  I  have  never  formed  any  opinion, 

8074.  I  believe  you  have  materially  differed  from  the  governing  body 
of  this  institution  on  various  points  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

8075.  {Dr.  Temple.')  The  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  are  more 
entirely  in  your  own  hands  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  specially  in  the  grammar 
school  under  me. 

8076.  How  many  are  there  in  these  two  schools  ? — When  the  num- 
ber is  full  the  number  of  Grecians  is  limited  to  25,  and  Deputy  Grecians 
to  40. 

8077.  Those  65  are  entirely  under  your  own  teaching  ? — Yes,  in  the 
grammar  school ;  part  of  their  time  they  are  in  the  mathematical  school 

'  under  the  mathematical  master. 

8078.  How  many  hours  a  week  have  you  the  Grecians  and  Deputy 
Grecians  ?  Are  they  under  the  same  rules  as  the  rest  of  the  school, 
going  half  their  time  away  from  you  ? — ^No,  they  are  not  divided,  except 
in  this  way  :  each  of  those  two  classes  goes  for  three  half  days  to  the 
mathematical  school. 

8079.  But  otherwise  you  have  them  entirely  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  them  aU 
the  other  time.  The  French  which  they  learti  they  take  in  the  evening, 
after  ordinary  school  hours. 

8080.  Do  you  yourself  give  them  any  instruction  besides  classics  ? — 
Only  in  divinity  lessons,  and  in  Grecian  and  Roman  History;  the 
Deputy  Grecians  also  learn  a  little  ancient  and  modem  geography. 

8081.  Have  you  any  control  over  their  mathematical  lessons  ? — ^No. 

8082.  What  is  their  present  number  ? — The  present  number  of 
Grecians  is  21  and  of  Deputy  Grecians  41. 

8083.  They  are  picked  boys  -out  of  the  whole  school,  are  they  not  ? 
— The  Deputy  Grecians  are  filled  up  from  the  class  next  below  them, 
"  the  Great  Erasmus,"  as  it  is  called. 

8084.  But  they  are  very  often  boys  of  some  talent  being  picked  from 
a  large  number  ? — They  are  sometimes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  should 
say  they  do  not  appear  to  bo  boys  of  so  much  talent  as  you  might 
suppose  ;  from  some  cause  or  another  only  a  few  of  those  who  come 
into  that  part  of  the-  school,  are  boys  of  talent. 

8085.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)   Is  the  present  state  of  instruction  and 
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arrangement  of  the  London  school  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  -He"-  Cf.  A. 
sub-committee  on  education  which  was  presented  nine  years  ago  ? — It  •''""'^t  D.D. 
is  mainly  so,  but  there  have  been  some  modifications  since.  27th  June  1865 

8086.  Wliat  are  the  chief  modifications  which  have  been  made  in  the      -         

system  as  recommended  in  this  report  ? — I  could  not  say  without 

having  the  report  before  me. 

8087.  But  is  it  mainly  in  accordance  with  this  report  ? — Mainly  so. 

8088.  {Mr.  Acland.)  It  seems  that  the  direct  control  of  every  class 
and  the  settlement  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  is  practically 
settled  by  a  committee  which  in  fact  is  the  head  master  ? — The  com- 
mittee with  the  treasurer  is  the  head  master. 

8089.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  on  that  committee  who  take  a 
particular  interest  in  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  school  ? — ^I  think,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  that  Archdeacon  Hale  has  interested  himself 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  school  work. 

8090.  Do  any  other  gentlemen  co-operate  with  Archdeacon  Hale  ? — 
There  are  probably  others,  but  there  is  no  one  whose  name  seems  to  be 
so  prominent  as  his.  It  is,  however,  only  accidentally  that  I  am  at  all 
acquainted  with  what  goes  on  in  the  committee. 

8091.  Do  you  then  receive  your  instructions,  not  from  Archdeacon 
Hale,  or  individual  members  of  the  governing  body,  but  from  the  trea- 
surer or  his  clerk  ? — Genei'ally  the  formal  instructions  are  in  a  letter 
from  the  chief  clerk. 

8092.  In  writing  ?— Yes. 

8093.  Is  it  the  habit  of  this  committee  of  almoners  to  see  you  and 
talk  these  matters  over  witli  you,  or  to  see  the  roasters  generally  ? — 
Sometimes,  especially  when  any  new  plans  are  introduced,  such  as  the 
new  scheme  referred  to  just  now,  the  committee  send  for  different 
masters,  for  me  and  for  the  head  mathematical  master,  and  the  chief 
masters  in  the  other  schools,  and  lay  before  us  any  proposed  alterations, 
and  which  are  connected  with  our  own  schools,  and  they  then  ask  us  to 
express  an  opinion  about  them. 

8094.  When,  as  must  constantly  happen  in  »  great  school,  improve- 
ments have  to  be  considered,  does  the  initiative  of  those  improvements 
proceed  from  those  who  are  actually  concerned  in  the  teaching  making 
their  proposals,  subject  to  a  controlling  body,  or  is  it  the  practice  for 
the  masters  to  remain  passive  and  wait  for  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by 
those  above  them  ? — Sometimes,  if  any  master  thinks  that  a  special 
improvement  or  alteration  is  wanted  in  his  own  school  he  will  report  it 
to  the  treasurer,  and  through  him  to  the  committee  ;  that  proposal  is 
then  taken  into  consideration,  and  either  something  is  done  in  accordance 
with  it,  or  it  is  not  done.  But  the  usual  practice  is  for  the  masters  to 
wait  for  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  the  Committee. 

8095.  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  former  answer  of  yours  that  those 
reports  very  often  produced  very  little  result  ? — My  reports  I  think 
have  produced  but  little  result. 

8096.  {Lord  TaurUon.)  Have  you  the  opportunity  of  free  commu- 
nication with  the  committee  ? — ^No  ;  I  should  not  say  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  free  communication.  When  they  wish  to  see  me  or  any 
of  the  other  masters  they  send  for  us. 

8097.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  not  open  to  you  to  write  to  or  address 
them  at  any  time  ?— I  might  do  so  certainly,  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  any  advantage. 

8098.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Are  many  of  the  committee  of  governors  gen- 
tlemen who  have  taken  degrees  at  the  university  ? — ^No,  I  believe  not. 

8099.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  in  point  of  scholarship  Archdeacon  Hale 
11643.  3  C 


27th  Jane  1865. 
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lUv.G.  A.     has  it  pretty  much  to  himself  ? — I  do  not  know.    Dr.  Brown,  the  head 
Jacok,  D.J).    master  of  the  Charterhouse,  has  lately  become  a  committee  governor. 

8100.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Archdeacon  Hale  and  Dr.  Brown  are  the 
principal  scholars  on  the  committee  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

8101.  So  that  virtually,  as  long  as  they  can  carry  the  governors  with 
them,  they  stand  to  you  very  much  in  the  relation  of  the  Provost  of 
Eton  to  the  masters  of  Eton  ? — ^I  do  not  exactly  know  what  influence 
Dr.  Brown  has  with  the  committee  ;  but  Archdeacon  Hale  is  a  very  old 
member,  and  has  great  influence  I  believe. 

8102.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  commercial  governors,  if  I  may  use  that 
phrase  without  ofience,  interfere  much  in  the  instruction  ? — ^I  cannot 
tell.    I  know  nothing  except  the  results. 

8103.  In  fact,  you  receive  your  orders  through  the  clerk? — ^Tes, 
sometimes,  or  the  committee  will  send  for  me,  and  give  me  their 
instructions  viva  voce. 

8104.  {Lord  Taunton^  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  from  that 
division  of  authority  with  regard  to  discipline,  which  appears  to  exist 
between  the  warden  and  yourself? — ^I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
boys  out  of  school.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  Christ's  Hospital,  that 
boys  out  of  school  should  be  entirely  under  different  control. 

810o.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
unusual  number  of  boys  collected  together  in  one  school,  or  do  you 
believe  that  the  master  and  masters  might  usefuUy  be  vested  with  that 
authority  which  is  generally  placed  in  them  over  the  discipline  and 
moral  habits  of  the  boys  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school  ? — ^I  should 
like  only  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  this  school  should 
not  be  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  discipline  and  government 
as  Eton  or  Rugby,  or  any  other  great  school  in  the  country. 

8106.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  number  of  boys  to 
prevent  that  being  done  ? — I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  number  of 
the  boys  to  prevent  .this.  The  number  is  not  greater  than  at  Eton ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  so  great. 

8107.  {Mr.  Forster.\  Do  we  understand  from  you  that  in  cases  in 
which  discipline  has  to  be  used  for  anything  done  in  school,  you  have 
not  the  power  of  exercising  that  discipline  ? — The  monitors  who  keep 
order  in  the  large  grammar  school,  report  disorderly  boys  to  me,  other- 
wise I  have  the  power  of  exercising  discipline  only  in  my  own  classes. 

8108.  In  your  own  classes  ? — Yes.  Kany  offence  or  anything  wrong 
has  occurred  in  school  among  the  Grecians  or  Deputy  Grecians,  I  am 
the  person  to  enforce  the  discipline. 

8109.  In  that  case  you  have  full  discretion,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  you  to  the  warden  ? — No,  there  is  no  appeal  from  me  to  the 
warden.  There  is  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  treasurer  and  the  com- 
nuttee. 

81 10.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  there  an  appeal  from  the  other  masters  to 
you  ? — No,  each  master  has  authority  to  punish  his  own  boys. 

8111.  {Dr.  Temple.)  When  you  say  there  is  an  appeal  from  you  to 
the  treasurer  or  committee,  do  you  mean  that  if  you  were  going  to 
punish  a  boy  he  might  complain  and  delay  the  punishment  until  the 
treasurer  had  investigated  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  mean  that. 

8112.  {Mr.  Forster.)  Is  that  ever  done  ? — Yes,  a  case  of  that  kind 
occurred  with  myself. 

8113.  Do  you  object  to  saying  whether  you  use  corporal  punishment 
for  offences  in  school  ? — Corporal  punishment  is  allowed  in  school.  I 
have  not  used  the  rod  for  a  good  many  years.  I  did  do  so  when  I  fii-st- 
came,  and  I  still  use  the  cane  occasionally. 

81 14.  There  is  no  arrangement  of  the  discipline  by  which  you  would 
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not  be  able  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  if  you  thought  fit  ? — ^I  should     ?.^^i/ii 
not  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  the  Greciaus.  Jacai,  D.D. 

8115.  Nor  anyone   else  perhaps? — Yes;  I  might  for  the  Deputy  27tli June  1865. 
Grecians.  _^___ 

8116.  The  Grecians  are  emancipated  from  corporal  punisbinent 
altogether,  by  the  warden  or  anyone  ? — Yes. 

8117.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  The  committee  of  almoners  regulate 
the  whole  establishment,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

8118.  They  do  not  directly  interfere  with  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  ? — Yes,  they  do  directly  interfere. 

8119.  They  do  not  leave  him  free  to  regulate  the  school  ? — No,  it  is 
subject  to  their  directions. 

8120.  Do  not  they  allow  him  to  select  his  own  books  ? — ^For  the 
upper  grammar  school  I  am  at  liberty  to  select  the  books.  For  the 
lower  grammar  school  I  recommend  the  books,  and  the  committee 
approve  of  them  or  not,  as  they  think  proper. 

8121.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  theoiy  is  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee is  unlimited  ? — Yes. 

8122.  (Mr.  Forsier.)  Do  you  make  much  use  of  prizes  ? — ^Yes  ;  there 
are  prizes  every  half  year  given  to  every  class  in  every  school. 

8123.  {Lord  Taunton.)  There  are,  I  believe,  valuable  exhibitions 
attached  to  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Yes,  the  exhibitions  which  the  Grecians 
have  are  very  valuable  and  numerous. 

8124.  How  are  they  elected  to  these  exhibitions  ? — Those  who  con- 
tinue in  the  Grecians'  class  to  the  end  of  their  third  year,  are  re- 
commended to  the  committee  by  me  to  receive  the  exhibitions  which 
are  then  vacant.  Formerly,  all  boys  who  were  made  Grecians  continued 
in  the  class  three  years,  and  when  the  seniors  left  the  school,  an  equal 
number  were  promoted  from  the  Deputy  Grecians  to  fill  their  places. 
But  three  years  ago  the  authorities  made  a  new  arrangement,  according 
to  which  12  new  Grecians  are  to  be  made  each  year,  and  to  be  called 
probationers.  At  the  end  of  their  first  year,  eight  of  these  12  are  to  be 
selected  for  the  second  year,  and  to  be  called  Full  Grecians,  the  re- 
maining four  leaving  the  school.  At  the  end  of  their  second  year  five 
of  these  eight  are  to  be  selected  for  the  third  year,  and  to  be  called 
exhibitioners,  the  remaining  three  leaving  the  school. 

8125.  Do  they  ever  interfere  with  your  selection  in  that  respect,  or 
are  you  left  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  selection  ? — There  is  no  selec- 
tion. The  exhibitions  are  given  to  those  who  are  at  the  end  of  their 
third  year. 

8126.  No  examination  is  necessary  ? — No  examination  for  the 
exhibitions. 

8127.  It  is  the  result  of  having  obtained  a  certain  situation  in  the 
school  ? — ^Yes. 

8128.  {Dr.  Temple.)  But  that  situation  has  been  obtained  by  merit  ? 
Yes.  They  are  made  Grecians  by  the  committee  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  mathematical  master  and  myself,  who  select 
them  from  the  Deputy  Grecians. 

8129.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  a  mark  of  eminence  among  the  boys  ? 
—Yes. 

8130.  Obtained  by  industry  in  their  studies  ? — ^Yes. 

8131.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  After  examination  ?— The  head  mathe- 
matical master  and  myself  do  not  examine  Deputy  Grecians  specially 
with  a  view  to  making  them  Grecians,  because  they  have  been  under 
us  all  the  half  year,  and  probably  two  or  three  years  before. 

8132.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  school  generally  to  attain  the 
place  of  Deputy  Grecian  or  Grecian  ? — I  think  generally  the  difficulty 
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ileu.  G.  A.     "With  US  has  been  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  advanced  enough 
Jacob,  D.D.    to  be  Grecians. 
27thJunei865       ^^^^-  i-^^-  Forster.)  The  determination  as  to  whether  they  should 

■  be  Grecians,  and  therefore  whether  they  should  be  put  lin  a  position 

ultimately  to  get  the  exhibitions,  rests,  I  understand,  entirely  witli  you 
and  the  head  mathematical  master  ? — Yes,  we  recommend  them  to  the 
committee,  and  they  appoint  them. 

8134.  Then  in  fact  the  Itoys  getting  into  the  position  in  which  alone 
they  can  obtain  the  exhibitions  depends  upon  you  and  the  head  mathe- 
matical master  alone  ;  the  committee  do  not  interfere  in  that  ? — ^No. 

8135.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  ypu  find  that  these  exhibitions  operate 
as  a  great  stimulus  on  the  boys  to  exertion  ? — I  think  sometimes  no 
doubt  they  do,  but  they  are  so  numerous  now  that,  as  I  was  observing, 
the  head  mathematical  master  and  myself  generaUy  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  whom  we  think  advanced  enough  to 
be  made  Grecians. 

8136.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  now  so  numerous  as  somewhat 
to  defeat  the  object  for  which  they  were  established  ? — ^I  would  not 
say  that  they  defeat  the  object  for  which  they  were  established, 
because,  perhaps,  I  do  not  clearly  know  for  what  object  they  were 
established. 

8137.  I  mean  the  object  of  promoting  special  exertion  among  the 
boys  to  distinguish  themselves.  If  these  advantages  come  as  a  mattw' 
of  course,  they  must  in  some  degree  neutralize  that  eflfect  ? — They  do 
not  come  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  if  the  head  mathematical 
master  and  myself  found  that  a  boy  was  quite  unfit  to  be  made  a 
Grecian  he  would  not  be  made  a  Grecian.  - : 

8138.  (Mr.  Forster.)  I  understand  your  answer  merely  means  thi% 
that  you  and  the  head  mathematical  master  find  some  difficulty,  in 
filling  up  the  number  of  Grecians,  because  you  do  not  find  that  the 
boys  who  are  of  that  age,  who  would  naturally  be  Grecians,  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  you  wish,  have  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  you 
think  necessary  ? — Yes. 

8139.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Have  the  parents  any  option  at  all  as  to 
the  studies  which  their  children  are  to  follow  ? — ^I  think  none,  excepit 
to  say  whether  their  children  are  to  go  into  what  is  called  the  naval 
school  or  not. 

8140.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  the  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  consider  among  other  things  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  parents  and  guardians  of  each  child  to  select 
the  branch  of  study  upon  which  such  child  shall  enter.  Was  anything 
done  in  pursuance  of  that  ? — ^Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except  to 
negative  it. 

8141.  Was  that  recommended  in  this  report  ? — ^No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

8142.  (Mr.  Baines.)  Does  the  term  "Grecian"  imply  that  they 
learn  Greek,  or  is  it  an  honoraiy  title  ? — ^It  is  at  present  only  an 
honorary  title.  I  suppose  originally  they  were  the  only  class  who  did 
iearn  Greek. 

8143.  It  is  not  so  at  present  ? — No. 

8144.  Many  more  learn  Greek  than  those  called  "Grecians"? — 
Yes,  the  boys  begin   to  learn  Greek  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the 

'London  school. 

8145.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  the  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  fairly 
represent  the  talent  of  the  school? — I  think  that  there  are  many 
clever  boys  in  the  school  who  never  come  into  thpse  classes. 
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8146.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  that  ? — I  could  only  express  an     -R*"-  G.  A. 
opinion,  which  I  had  rather  not  do.  Jacob,  DJ). 

8147.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  boys  find  their  way  into  the  oTthJ      isr- 
position  of  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  who  are  inferior  in  ability      ______  "' 

to  boys  who  do  not  ? — Some,  I  think,  do. 

8148.  Does  that  ai'ise  from  their  taking  the  mathematical  direction 
of  the  school,  or  from  other  causes  ? — From  other  causes. 

8149.  {Mr.  Acland.)  How  is  the  school  examined  ? — The  examina- 
tions take  place  twice  a  year. 

8150.  By  whom  are  the  examiners  appointed  ? — "By  the  committee. 

8151.  Are  they  selected  annually  from  the  universities  ? — No,  The 
external  examiners,  that  is  examiners  who  are  not  masters  in  the 
school,  are  selected  by  the  committee  ;  generally  some  persons  of 
learning,  masters  of  schools,  or  otherwise,  residing  in  London. 

8152.  Is  it  the  practice  to  have  the  same  examiners,  or  to  change 
them  ? — To  have  the  same  examiners. 

8153.  Who  were  the  classical  examiners  on  the  last  occasion  ? — 
Dr.  Kynaston,  the  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  examined  the 
Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians.  Mr.  Bell,  an  old  Grecian,  tutor  at 
Worcester  College,  and  who  has  lately  been  appointed  the  second  master 
of  Dulwich  College,  examined  the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus.  Arch- 
deacon Browne,  formerly  classical  professor  at  King's  College,  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  masters  of  St.  Paul's  school,  examined  the 
other  classes. 

8154.  How  long  have  those  gentlemen  respectively  discharged  those 
duties  ? — A  great  many  years  ;  Di*.  Kynaston  for  13  or  14  years. 
Professor  Browne  for  several  years.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Hudson  were 
appointed  last  year. 

8155.  Do  they  act  in  any  degree  in  concert,  or  independently  ? — 
Independently. 

8156.  Do  they  act  in  communication  with  you  at  all  ? — No.  They 
fix  the  time  when  they  will  come  and  examine,  and  they  make  their 
report  to  the  committee. 

8157.  Do  they  examine  on  the  work  actually  done  in  the  school,  or 
generally  ? — They  examine  on  the  work  dune  in  the  schooL  Every 
examiner  has  sent  to  him  a  list  of  the  boys  in  the  classes  that  he  has 
to  examine,  and  a  list  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 

8158.  Do  you  see  their  reports  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  do  generally  see  them  by 
the  permission  of  the  committee. 

8159.  Is  the  examination  generally  conducted  on  paper  or  viva  voce, 
or  both  ? — The  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  are  examined  to  a 
great  extent  on  paper,  as  well  as  viva  voce.  The  Great  and  Little 
Erasmus  have  a  little  paper  work.  The  examination  of  the  other 
classes,  I  believe,  is  all  viva  voce. 

8160.  Is  any  part  of  the  examination,  either  the  questions  or  the 
results,  made  public  ? — No.  The  practice  is  that  on  the  day  when 
the  reports  of  the  examiners  are  given  in — a  day  fixed  upon  by 
the  committee — each  master  is  called  in  before  the  committee,  and  the 
report  on  his  class  is  read  to  him,  and  the  committee  make  any  remarks 
that  they  think  proper. 

8161.  Then  nothing  is  made  public  ? — Nothing. 

8162.  Are  there  any  prize  compositions  which  are  made  public  or 
publicly  recited  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  prize  for  Latin  hexameters,  left  by 
will  by  a  benefactor  named  Richards,  for  the  Grecians.  That  is  recited 
on  St.  Matthew's  day  in  the  hall. 

8163.  Is  that  the  only  prize  exercise  ? — That  is  the  only  special 
prize  of  that  kind.     Except  that  I  have  generally  given  a  prize  for 
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English  verse  ;  and  on  St.  Matthew's  day  the  Grecians  recite  English, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  orations  -which  they  have  composed,  together 
frith  translations  which  they  have  made  &om  English  poets  into  Latin 
and  Greek  verse. 

8164.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  The-  whole  school  is  examined  do-wn  to  the 
lowest  ? — Yes. 

8165.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Besides  those  boys  who  get  exhibitions  to  the 
universities,  are  any  number  of  them  subjected  to  any  public  examina- 
tions ;  such  as  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  ? — 
No  ;  none  are  examined  at  any  of  those  examinations. 

8166.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  that  have  gone  in  to  the  matricula- 
tion examination  of  the  University  of  London  ? — I  think  some  of  them 
have  done  so  after  they  have  left  the  school,  but  it  would  be  some 
years  after  they  had  left. 

8167.  But  not  direct  from  the  school  ? — Not  direct  from  the  school. 
The  boys  in  general  leave  at  1 5,  unless  they  become  Grecians. 

8168.  In  a  former  answer  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  position 
of  Grecian  and  Deputy  Grecian  did  not  necessarily  represent  the  talent 
of  the  school ;  would  you  say  that  it  represented  the  attainment  of  the 
school  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  does.  In  saying  that  it  did  not  represent 
the  talent  of  the  school  I  should  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  All 
that  I  mean  is,  is  that  I  believe  all  the  clever  boys  do  not  come  up 
into  those  classes  ;  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less 
talented  boys  who  never  do  find  their  way  into  those  classes. 

8169.  {Mr,  Baines.)  But  you  must  cover  yourself  by  attainments. 
If  the  attainments  are  the  greatest,  that  is  what  one  would  expect  and 
what  is  right,  they  should  be  among  the  Grecians  if  their  attainments 
are  the  highest  ? — Certainly  boys  of  higher  attainments  are  never 
-willingly  passed  over  to  take  those  of  lower  attainments. 

8170.  {Lord  Taunton.')  By  attainments,  you  mean  in  classical  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

8171.  Attainment  in  mathematical  knowledge  would  not  obtain  a 
boy  admission  to  your  branch  of  the  school  if  he  failed  in  classics  ? — 
Do  you  refer  to  the  Deputy  Grecian  class  ? 

8172.  Yes. — I  would  not  say  that,  because  I  often  consult  the  head 
mathematical  master  before  a  boy  is  made  Deputy  Grecian  as  to  how 
he  stands  in  the  mathematical  school ;  and  if  a  boy  was  a  little  weak 
in  the  grammar  school,  yet  was  strong  in  the  mathematical  school, 
that  would  weigh  in  his  favour. 

8173.  Are  there  the  same  advantages  given  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  boys  in  the  mathemati<»l  school  as  are  given  to  the  Grecians  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  exhibitions  and  so  forth  ? — There  are  no  exhibitions 
except  for  the  Grecians  ;  but  the  Grecians  are  the  highest  class  in  the 
mathematical  school. 

8174.  {Rev.  A.  IV.  Thorold.)  I  think  you  said  you  gave  some  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  class  immediately  under  yourself? — Yes  ;  and 
throughout  the  grammar  school  e-very  master  devotes  a  certain  portion 
of  the  time  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  in  that  school. 

8175.  Can  you  say  how  much  time  that  occupies  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
day  ? — From  20  to  40  minutes  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

8176.  At  the  commencement  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  it  is  usual  to  take 
those  lessons  at  the  beginning. 

8177.  What  is  the  instruction  ? — There  are  different  elementary  books 
for  the  lower  classes.  In  my  classes  I  have  the  Greek  Testament  and 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  Sometimes  I  take  a  book  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  make  them  go  carefully  through  it.  Sometimes  I  use  Paley's 
Evidences,  Wheeler's  Analysis,  Nicholl's  Help,  or  other  similar  books  ; 
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and  for  the  Deputy  Grecians  Watts's   Scripture  History,   Bushby's     Rev.  G.  A. 
Introduction,  &c.  Jacob,  D.D. 

8178.  Is  there  any  regular  teaching  of  Scripture  as  a  basis  of  inatruc-         

tion  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  as  a  basis  of  instruction,  except  on  27th  June  1865. 
the  Sunday  afternoon  ;  but  every  day  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Scripture 

read  in  the  wards,  and  also  a  short  portion  in  the  haU.    It  is  rather  a 
devotional  exercise. 

8179.  Does  the  school  every  day  commence  with  prayer  ? — No  ;  they 
have  a  short  form  of  prayer  in  the  hall  before  breakfast,  and  in  then- 
wards  at  night. 

8180.  There  is  no  chapel  connected  with  the  hospital  ? — ^No. 

8181.  {Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  occasionally  have  pupils  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  also  the  children  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters ? — ^I  never  heard  of  there  being  any  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  but 
I  have  heard  of  there  being  sons  of  Protestant  dissenters. 

81 82.  Roman  Catholics  may  be  governors,  I  suppose  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 
We  hare  Jews  as  governors. 

8183.  I  understood  Roman  Catholic  governors  had  nominated  Roman 
Catholic  children,  that  they  were  admitted,  and  that,  with  regard  to 
attendance  at  divine  worship,  there  was  some  special  exemption  in 
their  case  :  is  that  so  ? — I  never  heard  of  any. 

8184.  Could  it  happen,  do  you  think,  without  your  knowledge  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  being  exempted  from  any 
rules  of  that  kind. 

8185.  You  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  boy  who  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  your  school  ? — No,  never. 

8186.  {Mr.  Baines.)  Protestant  dissenters  are  subjected  to  the  same 
religious  instruction  ? — Exactly  ;  there  is  no  difference  that  I  know  of 
made  with  anybody.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  boy  would  be  refused 
on  account  of  his  religion  as  long  as  he  and  his  parents  were  willing 
that  he  should  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

8187.  (Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  not  require  the  baptismal  certificate  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

8188.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  the  children  prepared  for  confirmation  ? 
—Yes. 

8189.  That  is  the  rule  ? — It  is  the  custom. 

8190.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  request  that  they  should  not  be  prepared 
for  confirmation  ? — ^Very  often  I  receive  a  request  that  they  should 
not  be  confirmed. 

8191.  Is  that  by  dissenting  parents  only  ? — ^No. 

8192.  From  others  as  well  ? — ^Yes.  Many  parents  may  think  their 
boys  are  too  young,  or  may  have  other  reasons. 

8 193.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  system  of  the  school  as  to  church 
or  dissent  ? — No. 

8194.  (Mr.  Baines.)  When  parents  request  that  their  children  may 
not  be  confirmed,  you  comply  with  that  request  ? — Certainly.  A  boy^s 
confirmation  is  entirely  voluntary  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his 
parents. 

8195.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Of  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  the  universities, 
and  who  have  been  educated  in  this  school,  do  you  believe  that  any  con- 

•  aiderable  number  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  universities  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  done  so.  I  have  sent  in  the  written  report  a  list  of 
those  who  gained  distinctions  in  the  last  10  years,  and  a  stiU  greater 
number  and  higher  distinctions  were  gained  some  years  before. 

Adjourned. 
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PRESENT  : 

LoED  Taunton. 

LoKD  Lyttelton. 

Dean  or  Chichester. 

Eev.  Fkedeeick  Temple,  D.D. 

Eet.  a.  W.  Thokold,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Storrah,  Esq.,  M.D, 

LOED  TAUNTON  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.  W.  The  Eev.  William  Webster,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Webster,  BI.A. 

8196.  (^Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  bead  mathematical 

28th  June  1865.  master  of  this  institution  ? — ^I  am. 

8197.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ? — ^I  am  a 

Master  of  Ai"ts  of  Trinity  College,  Camto-idge.    I  was  twenty-nlnth 
•wrangler. 

8198.  How  long  have  you  held  this  situation  in  connexion  with 
the  school  ? — I  am  in  ray  thirty-ninth  year  of  service. 

8199.  Always  as  a  mathematical  master  ? — Yes. 

8200.  And  as  head  mathematical  master  ? — No ;  the  first  seven 
years  I  was  junior  master,  and  then  I  was  unanimously  elected  head 
mathematical  master. 

8201.  Have  you  the  uncontrolled  managanent  of  the.  mathemiUacal 
studies  ? — Yes,  Mitirely. 

8202.  Nobody  interferes  with  you  in  that  respect  ? — ^No  one. 

8203.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  boys  in  mathematics  ?— I  have 
formerly  carried  them  into  their  third  year's  subjects.-  My  highest 
wranglers  did  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  their  work  here.  I  have 
had  a  second  wrangler,  and  he  read  with  me  nearly  to  the  end  of  his 
course.  We  take  them  now  to  about  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
subjects.  We  are  restricted  in  effect  by  the  competitive  examinations 
which  now  take  place  at  the  Universities,  where  they  do  not  carry  on 
their  examinations  for  scholarships  beyond  the  second  year's  subjects, 
and,  perhaps,  not  the  whole  of  those  subjects,  but  those  who  are  highest 
-with  us  usually  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  year's  subjects. 

8204.  Is  every  boy  required  to  read  mathematics  ? — Every  boy  in 
the  school  who  is  going  to  the  University,  and  most  of  the  others. 
There  are  some  few  boys  that  never  come  into  the  mathematical  school. 

8205.  Who  is  it  that  decides  what  boys  shall  or  shall  not  read 
mathematics  ? — We  have  50  boys  in  this  school,  the  sons  of  naval 
officers,  who  come  into  the  school  on  the  express  condition  that  they 
shall  be  educated  for  sea.  As  soon  as  those  boys  come  up  from  the 
Hertford  school  I  see  them,  or  at  least  I  see  them  at  the  next  admission, 
and  if  they  are  at  all  qualified  for  admission  into  the  school  I  take 
them.  Sometimes  I  find  that  they  are  totally  disqualified,  and  I,  in 
the  exercise  of  my  judgment,  do  not  then  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  shall  come  into  the  mathematical  school ;  but  I  take 
in  almost  all.  Then  there  are  others  that  come  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  educated  for  sea,  and  if  I  find  that  they  are  sufficiently 
qualified  for  the  school,  and  that  their  age  will  admit  of  their  going 
through  the  course,  I  take  them,  their  friends  first  entering  into  an 
undertaking  that  they  shall  go  to  sea. 
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8206.  But  take  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  special  destination  ;  .    ■''*''•  ^• 
■who  is  it  that  determines  with  regard  to  them  whether  mathematics  '^«**'«^«  ■^•■^■ 

shall  or  shall  not  be  taught,  and  how  far  they  shall  go  in  them? 28thJnnri865 

When  they  get  to  the  Great  Erasmus  they  necessarily  learn  mathe-      _^__ 
matics. 

8207.  They  are  required  to  learn  mathematics? — They  are  then 
required  to  learn  mathematics,  but  that  does  not  fill  up  our  number 
completely  ;  we  are  required  to  have  from  100  to  120  in  what  we  call 
the  junior  mathematical  school — that  is,  as  distinguished  from  the 
naval  school,  and  as  distinguished  from  the  Grecians  and  Deputy 
Grecians. 

8208.  What  is  taught  in  the  junior  mathematical  school  ? Euclid 

and  algebra,  and  we  sometimes  have  had  trigonometry,  but  not  often, 
because  from  those  boys  the  Deputy  Grecians  are  selected,  and  they 
become  Deputy  Grecians  if  they  are  bright  boys  before  they  have 
completed  the  Euclid  which  we  require  them  to  go  through. 

8209.  Who  is  it  that  determines  what  portion  of  time  shall  be  given 
to  mathematical  studies  in  the  case  of  those  boys  ? — With  respect  to 
the  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  that  was  the  subject  many  years 
ago  of  friendly  debate  between  myself  and  our  late  upper  grammar 
master.  Dr.  Rice.  Dr.  Eice  proposed  that  I  should  have  more  time 
than  I  then  had.  I  used  to  have  two  half  days  a  week  ;  he  himself  sug- 
gested that  I  should  have  a  third  half  day,  on  this  condition,  that  on 
the  third  half  day  they  should  not  be  required  to  prepare  work  for  me 
on  the  previous  night — ^that  the  night  should  l)e  devoted  to  exercises 
for  him  ;  that  they  should  come  in  on  that  third  half  day  simply  to 
work  problems  or  examples ;  and  that  the  committee  acceded  to.  Dr. 
Rice  thought  that  I  had  not  quite  enough  time  for  what  was  required 
at  the  University,  and  he  himself  suggested  it  to  me. 

8210.  These  things,  then,  are  decided  by  the  committee  upon  the 
representation  of  the  master  ? — They  are  so  ;  that  was  done  so. 

8211.  Do  yon  apprehend  that  this  system  works  smoothly  in  giving 
you  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  teach  the  boys  mathematics  in  the 
way  you  think  right  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  is  nine  hours  a  week. 

8212.  You  are  satisfied  with  that  ? — I  am  satisfied  with  that  time. 
There  are  two  evenings  in  the  week  when  they  prepare  work  for  me. 
The  half  day  they  do  not  prepare  work  for  me,  they  come  in  and 
work  problems  in  whatever  part  of  mathematics  they  may  be,  such 
as  problems  in  mechanics  or  the  differential  calculus.  They  do  not 
prepare  what  we  call  book  work  on  the  third  day. 

8213.  Is  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  under  your  direction  ? — The 
arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  commercial  school  except  to  the  boys  in  the 
naval  school.  I  take  the  boys  into  the  naval  school  very  early ;  we 
want  to  get  them  on  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  have  got  a,  great  deal  to 
do,  and  I  take  them  in  provided  I  see  that  they  have  fair  ability.  I 
give  them  a  very  simple  examination  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  see  whether  they  have  ability;  and  if  they  have,  then  they  come 
in,  their  parents  having  signed  an  undertaking  that  they  shall  go  to 
sea. 

8214.  Suppose  a  boy  were  to  show  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  some  inaptitude  for  classical  studies,  would  there 
be  any  means  under  the  system  of  this  school  of  enabling  that  boy  to 
devote  more  time  to  mathematics  and  less  to  classics  ? — This  has  never 
been  done  yet.  Dr.  Jacob  and  I  have  sometimes  debated  that  question. 
I  have  now  one  very  remarkable  junior  Grecian,  who  I  am  sure  is  made 
of  the  stuff  of  which  senior  wranglers  are  made.  He  does  not  do  so 
brilliantly  in  the  grammar  school  as  in  the  mathematical  school.    Dr. 
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Jacob  and  I  have  Bometimes  talked  it  over,  whether  we  could  meet 
cases  of  that  kind.  That  boy  comes  in  the  same  as  the  rest,  only  that 
Dr.  Jacob,  I  believe,  is  more  lenient  to  him  with  respect  to  his  classical 
exercises,  as  I  am  mure  lenient  to  some  who  are  doing  well  with 
Dr.  Jacob  who  do  not  display  a  particular  taste  for  mathematics  ;  still 
wo  do  not  alter  the  time. 

8215.  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  yourself,  if  you 
agreed  upon  the  point,  to  alter  the  distribution  of  time  with  regard  to 
those  studies  in  the  case  of  any  particular  boy  whom  you  may  jointly 
be  of  opinion  would  profit  by  such  an  alteration  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  we  came  to  the  committee  with  such  a  case  the  committee  would 
immediately  sanction  what  we  suggested. 

8216.  Practically  you  have  never  done  so  ? — No. 

8217.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  have  not  done  so  ? 
You  have  abeady  stated  that  there  is  one  case  in  which  clearly  it  would 
be  desirable  that  some  such  course  should  be  adopted  ? — We  have  talked 
the  matter  over,  but  never  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  ought  to  bring  it  before  the  committee. 

8218.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Can  you  describe  how  this  mathematical  school 
is  organized  ?  It  contains,  you  say,  50  naval  boys,  and  I  think  aU  who 
are  above  the  Little  £rasmus  ? — Yes  ;  and  some  of  the  Little  Eras- 
mus also.  The  order  of  the  committee  is  that  we  shall  have,  in  what 
we  call  the  junior  mathematical  school,  from  100  to  120  boys. 

8219.  And  you  fill  up  this  junior  mathematical  school  from  the 
Little  Erasmus  ? — From  the  Little  Erasmus,  and  a  few  boys  from  the 
Latin  school. 

8220.  How  do  you  pick  them  ? — By  communicating  with  the  com- 
mercial master,  who  knows  what  they  do  in  arithmetic.  We  take  the 
best  boys  after  communicating  with  him.  K  we  thought  it  right  we 
should  examine  them  ;  there  would  be  no  objection  to  our  examining 
them  if  we  thought  it  right.  We  can  depend  on  his  judgment ;  he  is 
sure  to  tell  us  who  are  IJbe  best  boys  in  arithmetic,  and  it  is  from  those 
boys  in  the  Little  Erasmus  and  some  few  from  the  Latin  school  that  we 
fill  up  our  number  to  the  required  100  or  120. 

8221.  Do  the  boys  in  the  Little  Erasmus  go  to  the  commercial  school 
to  learn  arithmetic  generally  ? — ^Yes,  they  do,  unless  they  come  to  us. 
I  was  asked  whether  we  taught  arithmetic  ;  we  do  not  professedly 
teach  arithmetic  to  those  boys,  bat  all  in  the  junior  mathematical 
school  once  a  fortnight  give  an  hour  and  a  half  \o  arithmetic. 

8222.  How  is  this  mathematical  school  organized  ;  how  many  classes 
are  there  ? — The  classes  vary  in  number.  The  Great  Erasmus  comes 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  many  of  the  boys  have  already  attended 
the  school ;  and  in  fact,  the  100  or  120  boys  of  whom  the  school 
consists  are  in  such  various  degrees  of  progress,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  break  them  up  into  many  classes.  Sometimes  we  have  one  number 
of  classes  and  sometimes  another. 

8223.  How  many  classes  have  you  at  this  moment  ? — la.  one  respect 
we  have  six,  but  then  they  are  broken  up  into  divisions. 

8224.  There  are  six  classes  broken  up  into  subdivisions  ? — ^Yes. 

8225.  How  many  masters  have  you  to  teach  those  six  classes  ? — 
They  are  taught  by  two  masters. 

8226.  Those  two  masters  teach  the  six  classes  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
classes  are  not  all  in  at  the  same  time. 

8227.  This  does  not  include  the  hoys  under  your  own  charge? 
—No. 

8228.  How  many  classes  are  there  under  your  own  charge  ? — ^I  have 
some  of  the  naval  boys.     We  usually  call  the  navdb  classes  "  orders." 
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The  first  three  orders  or  classes  I  have  under  my  own  teaching  ;  then       Sev.  W. 
the  fourth  order  is  under  our  second  master,  and  he  takes  the  arithmetic  Webster,  M^. 
at  my  particular    desire.     When  we  had    our    last  change,   a  new      ,^ — 
master  coming,  I  knew  the  importance  of  arithmetic  being  well  taught,  ^^      ^^^^^^' 
and  I  asked  him  as  a  personal  favour  to  me,  if  he  would  take  the 
arithmetic  of  the  naval  boys,  because  I  knew  how  thoroughly  it  would 
be  done,  and  a  young  comer  might  not  have  done  it  quite  so  well.     We 
talked  it  over  together,  and  he,  because  T  wished  it,  continued  to  take 
the  arithmetic,  and  we  put  the  intermediate  orders  under  our  junior. 

8229.  Yon  have  three  orders,  and  this  gentleman  has  the  fourth  ? 

Tes,  and  the  arithmetic  boys.  Then  there  are  three  orders  under  the 
third  master  that  come  in  at  diflferent  times  ;  he  has  not  these  orders 
all  at  once. 

8230.  But  at  separate  times  ? — Yes  ;  he  has  an  order,  and  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Erasmus. 

8231.  Are  they  not  included  in  the  orders  ? — No  ;  the  orders  are  the 
naval  boys. 

8232.  The  naval  boys  only  ? — The  naval  boys  only. 

8233.  There  are,  I  understand,  seven  orders  ? — Eight  orders  ;  and 
sometimes  we  make  nine  of  them,  because  the  boys  in  arithmetic,  whom 
we  can  regard  in  one  sense  as  one  order,  we  have  now  to  break  up  into 
two  orders,  for  some  are  examined  this  time  in  the  whole  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  lower  part  only  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions. 

8234.  Then  there  are  these  eight  or  nine  orders,  and  there  are  also 
six  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

8235.  Besides  that,  there  are  boys  under  your  own  charge  ? — Besides 
the  first  three  orders  I  have  the  Grrecians  and  Deputy  G-recians  chiefly. 
The  other  masters  also  take  part  with  me  in  teaching  the  Grecians  and 
Deputy  Grecians,  that  is,  my  second  master  does  so  with  both,  and  the 
and  the  third  master  with  the  Deputy  Grecians. 

8236.  The  part  that  principally  belongs  to  you  is  included  in  the 
class  called  the  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  first 
three  orders  j  tiie  Deputy  Grecians,  those  that  are  coming  for  the  first 
half  year,  are  not  under  me ;  they  are  under  my  junior  ;  he  has  one 
class  of  Deputy  Grecians,  the  lowest ;  then  my  second  master  has  the 
next  class ;  then  in  the  third  half  year  if  they  are  moved  up  they  come 
to  me.  At  the  present  time  I  have  three  classes  of  Deputy  Grecians 
under  my  own  teaching,  we  call  them  "  partings  ;"  there  are  practically 
five  classes,  the  lowest  parting  is  under  the  junior  master  ;  the  next  is 
under  the  second  master,  and  the  other  three  are  under  myself.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  have  their  partings  of  Deputy  Grecians,  they 
have  some  of  the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus,  and  some  of  the  orders. 

8237.  These  orders  and  partings  of  the  Deputy  Grecians  and  some 
part  of  the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  are  all  together  in  the  school  at 
one  moment  ? — They  are  all  in  the  school  at  the  same  time  and 
working,  and  some,  of  course,  are  round  the  master. 

8238.  Who  determines  whether  a  boy  is  to  be  promoted  from  one 
order  to  another  order,  from  one  class  to  another  class,  or  from  one 
parting  to  another  parting  ? — Myself. 

8239.  Alone  ? — I  look  at  the  manner  of  their  passing  the  exami- 
nation, I  look  at  the  marks  they  get,  and  I  listen  to  what  my  colleagues 
say  ;  but  I  am  responsible. 

8240.  You  are  responsible,  but  it  is  decided  by  consultation  with  the 
other  masters  ? — ^Yes.  One  half  year  I  examine  myself,  and  that 
examination  is  a  great  guide  to  me,  but  I  never  decide  without  con- 
sulting the  other  masters. 

8241.  Who  decides  what  work  is  to  be  done  in  eadi  clasB  ? — The 
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Jtev.  W.       responsibility   rests   with  me  ;    I   consult  with  my  juniors,  but  the 
Webster,  M.A.  responsibility  rests  with  me  entirely. 

8242.  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  referring  anything  of  that  sort 

28th  June  1865.  to  the  committee  ? — I  never  do.     I  never  have  done  so  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  have  never  been  asked  to  do  so. 

8243.  When  you  break  up  the  mathematical  school  into  so  very 
many  small  divisions,  does  that  imply  that  they  do  not  all  get  the  full 
time  assigned  to  mathematics  ? — They  all  have  their  full  time  ;  it  is 
nine  hours  a  week  for  the  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians,  and  seven 
hom-s  and  a  half  a  week  for  those  in  the  junior  school  who  are  promoted 
in  the  ^ammar  school,  without  regard  to  the  mathematical  school. 
Some  of  the  Deputy  Grecians  are  often  found  fit  to  join  the  second 
parting.  I  have  now  been  consulting  ray  colleagues  about  those  whom 
Dr.  Jacob  has  just  made  Deputy  Grecians.  There  is  the  examination  ; 
I  shall  see  the  marks  they  get  on  examination,  returned  by  the 
examiner,  Professor  Hall  of  King's  College,  and  until  the  returns  are 
made  nothing  will  be  positively  decided  with  respect  to  which  parting 
boys  may  join.  I  am  guided  very  much  by  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  teaching  them.  I  have  great  reason  to 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  my  second  master,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  that  ever  entered  a  school. 

8244.  Are  we  to  understand  that  every  boy  is  instructed  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  full  time  assigned  to  mathematics  ? — Yes ;  according 
to  the  tipie  allotted  to  his  class. 

8245.  Then  the  boys  learn  their  mathematics  in  school  I  presume  ? — 
They  learn  some  out  of  school. 

8246.  All  the  time  assigned  to  mathematics  in  school  is  passed  in 
school  learning  or  saying  mathematics  ? — Yes,  or  working  examples. 
Of  course  Euclid  is  studied  and  explained,  and  algebra  is  explained, 
and  some  work  round  the  master's  desk  takes  place,  and  a  great  deal  is 
done  where  the  boys  sit. 

8247.  At  what  stage  are  the  boys  when  they  first  come  to  you  in 
your  lowest  class  or  order.  What  are  they  capable  of  doing  ? — ^Are 
you  alluding  to  the  naval  school  ? 

8248.  The  lowest  that  you  have  got  to  do  with  at  all  ? — The  lowest 
I  have  to  do  with  at  all  are  the  naval  boys,  because  they  come  into  our 
school  to  learn  their  arithmetic,  and  the  others  do  not,  only  we  give 
them  once  a  fortnight  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  keep  it  up,  and  .to 
give  them  a  little  finish,  as  from  them  will  be  selected  those  who  go  to 
the  University. 

8249.  Then  the  boys  in  the  naval  school  are  at  the  very  beginning  ? 
— I  should  refuse  to  take  a  boy  in  if  he  did  not  know  the  multiplication 
table.  My  instructions  when  I  first  began  were  that  I  was  not  to  take 
any  one  in  who  could  not  do  the  rule  of  three,  but,  however,  I  depart 
from  that,  and  take  them  lower  down.  I  look  to  see  whether  they  are 
likely  tb  be  able  to  learn,  if  they  know  their  tables,  and  can  multiply 
and  divide  with  tolerable  readiness  ;  we  do  the  rest  in  the  mathematics^ 
school,  if  we  find  it  not  sooner  done. 

8250.  They  go  to  Hertford  before  coming  to  you  ? — Yes. 

8251.  In  what  state  do  you  find  that  they  come  to  you  from  Hert- 
ford ;  are  they  properly  prepared  ? — Boys  sometimes  come  up  as  dunces, 
and  not  on  account  of  their  progress,  having  reached  the  age  limited 
for  the  Hertford  school.  I  have  had  cases  where  boys  really  could 
not  be  taught,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  know  their  tables,  and 
can  do  the  first  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  ^ 

8252.  Are  they  fairly  prepared  in  proportion  to  their  ages  ? — ^I 
should  think  they  are  generally. 
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8253.  They  know  as  much  as  they  ought  to  know  for  their  age  ? —       Jiev.  W. 
When  they  come  as  young  boys  ;  the  others  are  dunces.  Webster,  M.A, 

82o4.  TJa.  fact  when  they  do  not  know  so  much,  it  is  really  the  boys'      .  Z —  „.. 
own  fault  ?— I  think  it  is  to  a  great  extent.  28thJunel865. 

8255.  Is  that  at  about  the  age  of  nine  generally  ? — No  j  I  take  them 
in  from  10  to  11,  and  sometimes  at  eleven  and  a  half. 

8256.  Do  you  find  that  boys  between  10  and  11  are  not  able  to 
do  a  common  rule  of  three  sum  ? — They  will  not  do  it  readily  ;  they 
profess  to  know  how  to  do  it,  but  give  them  rather  a  trying  example 
and  they  will  get  wrong  in  it. 

8257.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  time  is  given  at 
the  Hertford  school  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
time  is  given  to  it. 

8258.  Is  there  no  communication  at  all  between  you  and  those  who 
teach  arithmetic  at  the  Hertford  school  upon  those  subjects  ? — No, 
because  they  are  not  pi*epared  for  the  mathematical  school  at  Hertford  ; 
the  boys  go  from  there  to  the  commercial  school,  and  the  connection  is 
between  them  and  the  commercial  school. 

8259.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  communication  between  the 
commercial  school  and  the  teaching  at  Hertford  ? — ^I  never  put  the 
question,  and  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  they  receive  a  list  when  the 
boys  come  up,  in  which  it  is  stated  what  each  boy  has  been  doing  at 
Hertford. 

8260.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  naval  boys  do  not 
come  to  you  straight  from  Hertford  ? — No,  they  go  to  the  commercial 
school.     They  are  always  in  the  commercial  school  before  I  take  them. 

8261.  (Dr.  Temple.')  Do  they  stay  any  time  in  the  commercial 
school  ? — If  they  are  fit  for  me  I  take  them.  I  look  at  their  age,  and 
whether  they  can  do  those  rules  in  a  respectable  manner. 

8262.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Who  judges  of  the  fitness  of  the  boys  who' 
come  into  your  school  ? — I  do  that  entirely.  I  give  them  an  examina- 
tion, with  the  help  of  Mr.  Potter,  my  second  master,  in  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  I  conduct  an  examination  of  those  boys,|and 
then  we  come  to  the  conclusion  which  of  them  are  qualified,  and  which 
are  not. 

8263.  You  are  in  friendly  communication  with  him  as  to  those  boys? 
— ^Tes  ;  I  often  ask  him,  "  Will  you  set  these  boys  some  examples  ?" 
and  then  I  look  at  what  they  have  done. 

8264.  Are  the  physical  sciences  taught  at  all  at  Christ's  Hospital  ? 
—No. 

8265.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  they  should  be  ? 
— I  think  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  bring  them  in  to  break  in 
upon  our  present  studies.  I  should  not  like  to  have  time  taken  from 
what  we  do  at  present. 

8266.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible,  as  is  more  and  more 
done  in  schools  now,  to  combine  some  instruction  in  physical  science 
with  the  other  subjects  of  instruction  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  what  is  taught  as  physical  science  in  schools  generally 
brings  out  much  from  boys.  I  think  generally  they  are  listening  to 
lectures  which  are  very  interesting ;  but  as  for  anything  to  try  the 
mind  and  to  bring  out  the  powers  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  I  have  under- 
stood and  heard  what  has  been  done,  I  think  there  is  not  very  much 
which  tries  the  mind  as  classics  and  mathematics  do. 

8267.  Does  your  observation  apply  more  to  teaching  the  sciences 
by  lectures  than  to  teaching  them  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  more 
generally  introduced  into  schools  ? — My  observation  does  apply  to 
lectures.    I  think. in  what  is  often  called  the  physical  sciences  boys 
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Bee.  W.       learn  certain  names  ;   they  learn  what  oxygen  is,  and  so  on.     They 

Webiter,  M.A.  learn  certain  names,  but  I  do  not  think  they  get  very  definite  ideas, 

28&  J      ^1865       ^268.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  powers  of  observation  may  be 

-  .'"'*       ■  developed  in  a  boy  by  judicious  instruction  in  physical  science  ? — That 

may  be  so.     I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  I  have  read  about 

physical  science  in  connexion  with  schools. 

8269.  (Dr.  lemple.)  Those  who  come  into  the  naval  school  come  at 
the  lowest  point  to  you,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  come  from  the 
Little  Erasmus,  and  whom  you  select  in  fact,  what  is  the  stage  at  which 
they  have  an-ived  when  they  come  to  you  V — They  have  gone  through 
their  arithmetic. 

8270.  Have  they  begun  algebra  at  all  ? — ^No ;  they  do  not  begin 
algebra  in  the  commercial  school. 

8271.  Then  I  suppose  they  can  work  decimal  fractions  ? — Decimal 
and  vulgar  fractions,  and  the  square  and  cube  root.  They  have  gone 
through  their  arithmetic. 

8272.  You  consider  them  in  such  a  state  that  they  can  begin  algebra  ? 
— ^Decidedly.    They  do  begin  it  the  very  first  day  they  come  in. 

S273.  Have  they  learnt  no  Euclid  before  they  come  to  you  ? — No. 
They  begin  Euclid  and  algebra  together.  We  divide  the  time  between 
Euclid  and  algebra. 

8274.  How  long,  as  a  general  rule,  do  they  stay  with  you  ? — It  will 
depend  on  the  age  when  they  come  in. 

8275.  I  mean  the  average  ? — I  have  some  difficulty  in  answering 
that  question.  Some  come  in  between  12  and  13.  Of  course  they 
have  got  to  remain  till  15  in  some  class  or  another.  Some  come  in  at 
13  J,  and  some  later.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  average,  I  should  say 
perhaps  they  learn  mathematics  for  a  year  and  a  half,  as  near  as 'I 
can  say. 

8276.  What  do  you  find  that  you  can  bring  them  to  in  a  year  and  a 
half  generally  ? — The  first  half  year  we  generally  do  as  far  as  surds  in 
algebra,  and  some  quick  boys  will  do  a  book  in  Euclid,  but  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  half  a  book. 

8277.  But  in  a  year  and  a  half  how  much  will  they  have  done  ? — 
Perhaps  three  and  sometimes  four  books  of  Euclid.  We  have  some 
boys  who  are  not  yet  1 5,  who  were  examined  this  time  in  the  sixth  and 
eleventh  books  of  Euclid,  and  in  algebra  to  progressions.  The  second 
class  were  examined  in  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  and  in  algebra  to 
quadratic  equations. 

8278.  You  have  not  any  of  those  boys  in  trigonometry  ? — No.  The 
quicker  boys  have  become  Deputy  Grecians.  We  have  boys  under  15 
learning  trigonometry  as  Deputy  Grecians. 

8279.  But  the  Deputy  Grecians  have  become  Deputy  Grecians  by 
their  classics  alone  ? — ^Yes  ;  only  Dr.  Jacob,  if  he  thinks  right  (and 
sometimes  he  does)  will  come  and  say,  "  Kow,  I  am  thinking  of  appointing 
"  these  boys.  Have  you  any  one  who  is  particularly  excellent  in 
"  mathematics  ?  "  He  did  so  the  other  day.  He  was  going  to  appoint 
six  Deputy  Grecians.  He  selected  the  six,  but  before  he  definitely 
decided  he  brought  his  list  in  to  me,  and  asked  me  whether  I  could 
point  out  any  one  of  a  certain  number  who  was  particularly  excellent  in 
mathematics,  for  if  so  he  thought  he  might  be  taken  on  the  Deputy 
Grecians'  class.  I  was  nearly  suggesting  one  boy  ;  Dr.  Jacob  would 
have  taken  him  if  I  had  particularly  pressed  it,  but  I  had  heard  from 
my  colleague  that  he  was  likely  to  go  into  commercial  life,  and,  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  was  quite  as  well  for  him  to  remain  where  he  was 
He  was  not  so  good  a  mathematician  that  I  should  have  pressed  it 
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on  Dr.  Jacob  as  being  the  case  of  one  'wlio  was  likely  to  be  a  genius      Rev.  w. 
in  mathematics.  Webster,  MJi. 

8280.  What  stage  in  mathematics  have  the  Deputy  Grecians  gene-         

rally  reached  ? — I  am  going  to  have  them  examined  next  week.    The  28th  June  1865. 
highest  subject  of  the  Deputy  Grecians .  will  be  Drew's  Geometrical 

Conic  Sections,  and  they  will  have  the  whole  course  of  trigonometry. 
I  use  Todhunter's  Trigonometry  with  them. 

8281.  Where  have  they  learnt  that  } — They  have  learnt  that  with  me. 

8282.  They  have  learnt  that  since  they  became  Deputy  Grecians  ? 

Yes. 

8283.  What  is  the  highest  point  that  they  attained  on  first  becoming 
Deputy  Grecians  ? — One  of  those  boys  who  have  just  been  made  Deputy 
Grecians  has  been  through  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid.  Still  1  think  it 
it  better  for  him  to  join  what  we  call  the  second  parting,  and  not  the 
third,  and  there  his  Euclid  for  the  first  half  year  will  'te  four  books. 
He  has  never  taken  up  all  the  books  at  once.  In  the  Great  and  Little 
Erasmus  they  take  up  portions.  When  they  become  Deputy  Grecians 
they  take  up  the  whole. 

8284.  As  soon  as  they  become  Deputy  Grecians  they  are  entitled  to 
stay  until  18,  are  they  not  ? — No  ;  every  boy  must  leave  at  15,  unless 
Dr.  Jacob  and  I  agree  to  recommend  him  for  an  additional  year.  He 
then  can  only  stay  till  16.  Then  by  the  time  he  is  16  we  have  to  re- 
commend whether  he  shall  be  a  probationer  or  not. 

8285.  Probationer  for  what  ? — We  call  the  junior  Grecians  proba- 
tioners. 

8286.  They  may  stay  another  year  supposing  they  become  Grecians  ? 
— We  cannot  keep  more  than  12,  but  may  keep  12  probationers. 

8287.  How  many  of  those  12  become  Grecians  ? — ^At  the  end  of  a 
year  they  are  reduced  to  eight  by  our  recommendation. 

8288.  And  those  eight  are  the  only  ones  that  stay  on  tiU  18  ? — They 
stay  an  additional  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  they  are  to  be 
reduced  to  five. 

8289.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Then  there  cannot  be  more  than  five  go  in 
any  one  year  to  the  Universities  ? — ^IVom  the  state  of  the  funds  an  in- 
timation has  been  given  us  that  if  we  like  to  keep  six  for  the  next  year 
we  can  do  it.  If,  when  we  come  to  decide  that  question,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  keep  six,  we  can  do  so.  According  to  the  rule  of  the  school 
five  go  with  exhibitions  to  the  University. 

8290.  (Dr.  Temple.')  And  only  five  ? — Only  five  witib  exhibitions 
in  any  one  year  according  to  the  existing  rule. 

8291.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  As  the  practical  efiect,  in  no  one  year  can 
more  than  five  go  to  the  Universities  ? — Not  with  our  exhibitions, 
subject  to  the  observations  which  I  have  just  made. 

8292.  But  are  they  allowed  to  stay  long  enough  in  the  school  to  go 
direct  to  the  Universities  ? — If  they  are  not  chosen  for  that  last  year 
they  must  leave  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  Grecianship. 

8293.  How  old  are  they  then  ? — They  will  be  generally  about  18  ; 
between  17  and  18. 

8294.  How  many  are  there  who  can  stay  until  they  are  between  17 
and  18  ? — ^Eight ;  12,  from  16  to  17  ;  the  probationer  Grecians  are  12, 
if  we  fill  up  tiie  number.  Then  they  aiTe  reduced  to  eight  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  five  ;  and  those  five  take 
our  exhibitions. 

8295.  (Dr.  Temple.')  It  appears  that  you  have  the  freest  consulta- 
tions with  your  colleagues  in  the  mathematical  school,  but  that  as  far 
as  the  arrangement  of  all  the  times  which  are  devoted  to  subjects  is 
concerned  you  are  subject  to  a  system  which  was  made  a  good  while 
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Sev.  W.       ago,  before  Dr.  Jacob  come  to  the  school  ? — Dr.  Jacob  and  I  have,  I 
Webster,  M.A.  think,  debated  the  question.     We  are  not  perpetually  changing  in  such 

~ —  matters,  nor  thinking  of  change. 

28th  Jme  1865.  gggg^  ]vjj,t  Q^jy  g^,^  ^yt  you  have  not  changed  at  all  since  Dr.  Jacob 
came  here  ? — ^Not  with  respect  to  the  time  devoted  to  mathematics 
by  the  Grecians  .ind  Deputy  Grecians.  We  have  h(fd  the  mathematical 
instruction  extended  and  more  taught.  We  have  had  the  system  altered 
with  respect  to  what  we  call  the  Junior  Mathematical  School. 

8297.  How  was  that  altered  ? — It  was  altered  by  general  consultation 
and  a  submission  to  the  committee.  As  to  who  was  particularly  respon- 
sible for  it,  I  cannot  say.  1  was  consulted  by  a  good  many  of  the 
masters.  We  had  a  general  consultation  then.  It  was  at  a  time  when, 
from  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence.  Dr.  Jacob  was  not  so  friendly 
with  us  as  we  ought  always  to  have  been.  Whether  it  was  our  fault 
or  Dr.  Jacob's  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss,  but  it  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  on  those  terms  that  we  ought  to  have  been,  and  on  which  I  think  wc 
now  are. 

8298.  Then  this  alteration  was  suggested  by  the  masters  ? — To  a 
great  extent.  I  think  it  was  more  suggested  by  the  masters  than  any- 
one else. 

8299.  The  masters  brought  up  a  new  scheme  and  submitted  it  to  the 
committee  ? — I  really  do  not  recollect  how  it  was  done.  There  was  a 
consultation.  I  was  asked  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  mathematics, 
and  I  gave  my  opinion. 

8300.  Who  asked  your  opinion  ? — There  were  a  great  many  masters 
consulted  together  ;  I  should  think  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Dr.  Jacob,  although  we  were  not  then  on  those  terms  that  I  should 
have  liked. 

8301.  (Z)r.  Storrar.)  Do  your  naval  boys  leai'n  classics  at  all  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  go  on  in  the  classical  school  almost  as  much  as  the  other 
boys.  They  lose  a  little  ;  I  think  they  lose  one  lesson  a  week.  They 
are  not  quite  half  their  time  in  the  grammar  school.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  half  the  time  shall  be  devoted  to  classics  and  half  to  other 
subjects.  That  rule  is  departed  from  to  a  certain  extent  with  respect  to 
the  naval  boys,  to  give  them  more  time  in  the  mathematical  school,  but 
they  learn  with  the  other  classes,  only  they  perhaps  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  half  year. 

8302.  Do  you  carry  any  boys  far  in  mathematics  who  have  learned 
very  little  or  no  classics  ?  —  Some  naval  boys,  whilst  doing  very 
creditably  in  mathematics,  make  but  little  progress  in  classics. 

8303.  My  object  is  to  ascertain  from  you,  if  possible,  whether  you 
consider  that  classical  studies  are  of  service  in  preparing  the  intellect 
of  a  boy  for  mathematical  studies  ? — I  certainly  think  they  are.  I  like 
the  combination  of  the  two  for  all  boys.  I  think  you  would  not  bring 
out  a  boy's  mind  if  you  were  to  let  him  devote  all  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  mathematics.  I  should  not  lik6  it  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  that  the  first  three  orders  leave  the  grammar  school, 
and  they  learn  French  ;  but  they  cease  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  ind.eed  to  have  the  naval  boys  altogether  give  up 
their  classics. 

8304.  My  question  rather  went  to  this,  not  as  to  whether  you  would 
wish  boys  to  give  up  classics  in  order  to  prosecute  mathematics,  but  whe- 
ther you  thought  that  for  the  purposes  of  mathematical  study  it  was  an 
advantage  for  boys  to  have  some  previous  training  in  classics  ? — I 
think  it  is  so  for  all  boys.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sony  to  see  classics 
dropped.  I  should  think  the  boy  would  be  very  defectively  tiiught 
indeed,  and  that  he  would  not  do  his  mathematics  so  well.      With 
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reference  to  the  naval  boys,  I  said  they  learn  French  ;  I  should  have       Bev.  W. 
added  that  they  learn  drawing  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  other  Webster,  il.A. 

boys,   and   chart-drawing   in   connexion    with   their   intended  goin"  

to  sea.  "  28th  June  1865. 

8305.  {Mr.  Acland.')  Under  whose  superintendence  ? — Under  that 
of  the  drawing  master. 

8306.  Not  imder  your  superintendence  ? — ^Not  under  my  own  super- 
intendence.    Chart-drawing  is  of  great  value  to  these  boys. 

The  Eev.  TVilliam  Haig  IJrown,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined.        -Re».  W.  H. 

Broumf  LiL,D. 

8307.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Tou  are  the  head  master  of  the  Charter         

House  ? — ^Yes. 

8308.  You  were  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

8309.  You  took  a  high  degree  in  classics  at  Cambridge  ? — Yes. 

8310.  You  are  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

8311.  Have  you  continued  to  take  a  grfiat  interest  in  that  school  ? — 
Yes,  a  very  warm  interest  indeed  in  all  its  affairs. 

8312.  Are  you  one  of  the  committee  of  almoners  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

8313.  Are  you  therefore  conversant  with  the  system  of  management 
of  the  school,  which  I  believe  rests  mainly  with  this  committee  of 
almoners  ? — Yes,  in  its  main  features  I  know  it  very  well,  and  1  think 
in  most  of  its  details  too. 

8314.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  committee  of  almoners  to  enter  in  any 
considerable  detail  into  the  management  of  the  school,  or  is  it  left 
pretty  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  masters  ? — There  is,  beside  the 
committee  of  almoners,  a  sub-committee  called  the  committee  of 
education. 

8315.  Do  you  belong  to  that  committee  ? — Yes.  It  is  their  business 
to  superintend  generally  the  details  of  the  education  of  the  school.  The 
management  does  not  go  into  simple  and  vexatious  details,  but  they  are 
generally  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the  education  of  the  school 
is  conducted. 

8316.  Does  this  sub-committee  meet  frequently  ? — Yes,  very  often  ; 
not  at  any  stated  intervals,  but  whenever  there  are  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  call  them  together.  It  may  be  that  they  meet  frequently  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  and  again  in  an  equal  space  of  time  they  may 
meet  very  rarely.  Their  meetings  appear  to  me  to  be  regulated  as 
occasion  may  call  for  them. 

8317.  What  is  the  number  of  the  members  of  this  sub-committee  ? — 
Ten,  besides  the  president  and  treasurer. 

8318.  Besides  yourself,  are  they,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen  of 
any  experience  in  education  ? — I  should  think,  from  the  character  of 
the  gentlemen  I  have  met  here,  that  they  were  very  well  qualified  for 
the  oflBce  they  undertook. 

8319.  To  exercise  a  general  control  ? — Yes. 

8320.  I  presume  this  committee  are  in  constant  and  confidential 
communication  with  the  masters  ? — ^Yes,  on  all  points  that  the  masters 
are  concerned  in.  I  speak,  perhaps,  from  small  experience,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  any  occasion  in  which  the  masters'  interests  or  duties  were 
concerned  where  they  were  not  called  upon  to  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves. 

8321.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  committee  ? 
— ^About  twelve  months. 

8322.  Is  the  committee  composed  mainly  of  university  men  ? — ^At 
this  moment  I  recollect  one  or  two  university  men. 

11643.  3  D 
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Sen.  W.JET.        8323.  .{Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  object  to  mention  those  who  are  , 
Mrewn,  ZLJ>.  xxidveraity  men? — Archdeacon  Hale  is  one,  Mr.  Darby  is  another;.. 
_„,  J^      ,„..   they  are  both  university  men;  Archdeacon  Hale  is  of  Oxford,  and 
asthJimelSSS.  jjj.  jj^^jjy  ^jgjj^  j^g  jg  ^^  Christchurch. 

8324.  Do  ypw  think  those  are  the  only  two  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  those 
are  the  only  two  that  I  can  recollect  at  this  moment.    Some  gentlemen   , 
I  cannot  speak  of  with  reference  to  the  question. 

8325.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions  ? — ^Tes,  I 
think  some  solicitors.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  speaking  correctly,  but 
I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Eussell  Gumey,  the  Recorder,  is  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

8326,  Are  the  other  gentlemen  generally  in  trade  ? — No,  I  thi^k 
not  ;  some  of  them  are  private  gentlemen.     One  or  two  are  in  trade»-:  • 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

8327,  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  had  large  experience  as  a  master 
of  a  great  school  ? — ^Yes. 

.  8328.  Have  you  observed  in  those  relations  between  the  managing 
body  and  the  schoohnasters  in  this  school  anything  which,  in  your, 
opinion,  is  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  schoolmasters,  which  in 
any  degree  interferes  with  the  eflSciency  of  their  teaching  ? — ^No,  X . 
cannot  say  that  I  recollect  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  th,e 
relations  of  the  committee  and  the  masters  are  not  by  any  means  of 
modern  date  ;  they  go  back  a  long  way.  They  used  to  be  in  full  force 
when  I  myself  was  in  the  school  some  30  years  ago.  I  recollect  then 
that  the  masters  were  always  in  constant  communication  with  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  education.  My  own  particular  master 
was  a  man  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  never  felt  himself  in  the  least  way 
aggrieved  or  overweighted  by  the  association  of  the  committee  with 
him  in  his  duties. 

8329.  The  position  of  the  masters  of  this  school  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, are  they  not  ?  There  is  no  one  master  who  has  a  general  control 
over  the  others ;  and  with  regard  to  discipline,  that  seems  to  be 
separated  from  the  instruction  in  a  manner  which  I  believe  is  not 
usual  in  schools  ? — Certainly  that  is  the  case. 

8330.  Taking  the  last  point  first,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  discipline  is  intrusted  mainly  to  the  officer  called  the 
warden,  while  the  masters  are  confined  to  instruction,  having  little  to  do- 
with  the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  boys  out  of  school  hours, 
has  any  injurious  efiect  on  the  boys  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  any  iU  effects  result  from  it.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  the  upper  grammar  master  here  to- 
have  the  whole  control  of  this  place,  in  point  of  both  education  and 
discipline. 

8331.  .W.hy  so  ? — ^Because  I  think  the  school  is  too  large  for  it  to  be 
done. 

8332.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  The  numbers  are  the  same  as  at  Eton,  ar& 
they  not  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  might  perhaps  refer  to  the  blue  book  as  to  Eton,, 
to  show,  that  it  is  not  done  there  in  such  a  manner  as  everybody  would 
approve  of. 

.  8333.  {Lord  Tai^nton.')  What  is  the  number  of  boys  in  your  school  ? 
—HO. 

8334.  Then  I  presume  the  discipJine  as  well  as  instru,ction  is  under  , 
your  management  ? — ^Yes,  entirely. 

SZZ5.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  There  is  a  second  house  ?— Yes,  bat 
still  the  whole  discipline  of  the  school  rests  with  me. 

8336,  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  joii  of  opinion  that  anybody  who  has 
merely  the  discipline,  as  separated  from  the  instruction,  can  judge  of 
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the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  bojrs  as  well  as'  the  master  in    Jlev.  W.^XT.' 
■whom  both  functions  are  combined  ?^Cei'tainly  his  opportunities  of  Brmm,  LL.D. 
judgment  must  be  much  less,  because  the  boy  developes  his  character         r^^ 
in  evei-ything  that  he  does  ;  as  much  in  his  lessons  as  in  the  playground  ;  28mJmel866. 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  man  who  has  only  the  discipline'or  only  the 
instruction  to  attend  to  cannot  have  the  same  opportunities  of  judging 
as  a  person  who  has  both  together. 

8337.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  the  warden  a  university  man  ? — He  is 
not. 

8338.  Is  he  a  clergyman  ? — No. 

8339.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  was  his  former  occupation  ? — He  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  writing  masters.  He  was  chosen  before 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  school.  I  believe- he 
was  chosen  because  the  governors  had  had  long  experience  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  they  thought  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  that  would  suit 
the  position  in  which  they  placed  him. 

8340.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  with  regard 
to  keeping  up  a  high  moral  tone  among  the  boys  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  warden  ? — I  know  that  a  very  great  deal  depends  upon 
that,  because  I  have  seen  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  present  warden 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  officer  who  had  his  position  before 
him. 

8341.  (Lord  Lyttelton^  It  is  a  recent  office  ? — Yes. 

8342.  When  you  were  a  boy  at  the  school,  under  whose  care  did 
the  boys  consider  themselves  out  of  school  hours  ? — Under  the  care 
of  the  steward.  In  my  time  there  was  always  considered  to  be 
an  appeal  to  the  head  grammar  master  on  all  points  of  discipline, 
even  in  matters  out  of  school.  I  remember  many  cases  being  referred 
to  him,  such,  for  instance,  as  complaints  by  the  matrons  of  the  wards, 
who  used  to  be  called  nurses  in  those  days.  I  remember  several 
instances  of  that,  and  of  other  people  out  of  school  hours  referring 
questions  of  discipline  to  the  upper  grammar  master.  It  was  never 
considered  anything  outrageous  that  that  should  be  done ;  I  always 
myself,  as  a  boy,  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  upper  grammar  master's 
office. 

8343.  Do  you  refer  to  Dr.  Jacob's  predecessor  ? — ^Yes,  to  Dr.  Rice. 

8344.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  change  by  which  thei' 
general  responsibility  for  the  moral  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school 
was  confided  to  one  person  and  the  instruction  to  another  has  been  an 
improvement  ? — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  change  was 
ever  made  by  any  authority  at  all.  My  impression  is  that  the  head 
grammar  master  as  he  now  exists  might  have  discharged  exactly  the 
same  functions  and  occupied  the  same  position  in  reference  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school  as  the  head  master,  Dr.  Rice,  under  whom  J 
was.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  (I  speak  not  from  my  own 
knowledge)  that  the  present  head  master  rather  declines  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  school  ;  consequently  the 
change  was  not  effected  by  the  will  of  the  governors,  but  rather  by  the 
will  of  the  head  master. 

8345.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  system  under  which 
the  school  is  managed  to  prevent  the  head  master  from  assuming  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  discipline  as  well  as  of  the  instruction  of 
the  school  ? — My  impression  ia  that  the  governors  even  were  anxious 
that  he  should  undertake  it.     I  speak  only  froni  impression. 

8346.  Do  you  suppose  that  for  something  done  out  of  school  hours, 
if  the  head  master  thought  fit,  he  could  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  what  corporal  punishment  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 

3D  2 
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Rev.  W.  H.    inflicted  ? — Undoubtedly  he  used  to  do  so  in  former  times,  because  T 

Brown,  LL.D.  remember  many  cases  occurring  of  flagrant  offences  where  the  head 

T — iRfi>!  ™*^*^'"  ('whether  he  was   summoned  or  not  I  do  not  know)  used  to 

Jane       .  j^ppga^,.  j^  ^^  jjj^jj^  j^^^  there  make  speeches  to  the  boys  about  those . 

particular  offences,  and  then  the  offenders  were  punished,  under  the 

direction  of  the  head  master,  in  the  hall. 

8347.  If  an  offence  were  committed  in  the  mathematical  master's 
depaxtment,  or  in  any  of  the  other  master's  departments,  was  that,  in 
your  time,  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  master  of  that  department,  or  in 
the  case  of  corporal  punishment,  for  instance,  was  it  necessarily  under 
the  sanction  of  the  head  master  of  the  school  ? — ^No,  not  necessarily  ; 
it  was  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  master  of  that  department ;  he  acted, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  a  certain  extent  absolutely  in  his  department. 
I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  mathematical  school. 

8348.  ■  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  separation  of  authority  into  dif- 
ferent parts  in  this  school  than  is  usual,  is  not  that  the  case  ? — ^I  doubt 
how  far  that  is  part  of  a  system,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  individual 
treatment  of  the  oflice  of  upper  grammar  master  by  its  present  occupant. 
I  think  you  should  draw  a  distinction  between  those  two  considerations, 
because  (I  speak  subject  to  correction)  I  do  not  believe  any  order  of  the 
committee  was  ever  made  to  curtail  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
upper  grammar  master,  the  head  master  as  we  used  to  call  him  ;  but 
yet  I  believe  that  that  power  of  discipline,  which  used  to  be  exercised 
in  my  time,  has  entirely  gone  out  of  his  hands. 

8349.  Is  the  Commission  to  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
best  system  on  which  the  school  could  be  conducted  would  be  that  the 
head  master  should  have  a  general  control  over  the  entire  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  that  the  warden  should  act  under  him  in  that  capacity, 
and  not  as  co-ordinate  or  above  him  in  any  way,  or  what  would  you 
think  to  be  the  best  system  for  the  school  ? — It  is  a  question  on 
which  I  do  not  like  to  improvise  very  much  ;  but  if  I  were  to  state 
what  I  think  would  be  the  best  system,  so  far  as  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  concerned,  I  should  suggest  something  like  a  committee  of  all 
the  departments,  of  which  the  head  master  should  be  the  chairman  ; 
that  is  what  I  should  think  ought  to  be  done,  because  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  bring  all  the  departments  into  fair  relationship  with 
one  another  unless  you  do  something  of  that  kind,  and  give  the  heads 
of  the  departments  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

8350.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  giving  the  head  master  that 
general  authority  which  head  masters  usually  exercise  in  large 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  head  master  could  fairly  exercise  that 
absolute  authority  here  which  the  head  master  exercises  elsewhere, 
because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  schools  here  have  not  been 
considered  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  head  master,  but  rather 
as  co-ordinate,  each  occupying  much  about  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  general  education  of  the  boys  as  the  grammar  school  does. 
That  the  grammar  school  has  been  considered  the  principal  one  marks 
the  fact  that  the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  has  been  regarded 
as  the  head  master  of  the  school.  In  my  time  he  was  always  called  the 
head  master  of  the  school.     I  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  other  title. 

8351.  (Lord  Lyttellon.)  Can  you  say,  looking  back  some  time, 
whether  at  any  time  the  head  master  has  been  considered  responsible 
for  the  whole  discipline  and  management  of  the  school  ? — ^I  know  that 
the  head  master  used  in  my  time  to  act  as  if  he  were  so,  as  I  should 
prove  by  the  instances  I  have  already  alluded  to.  Whenever  there 
was  any  case  of  flagrant  breach  of  discipline,  anything  that  called  for 
special  notice  with  regard  to  the  whole  school,  the  head  master  appeared 
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to  take  notice  of  it ;  that  alone  seems  to  establish  his  position  as  the    Sev.  W.  H. 
head  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Broum,  LL.D. 

8352.  You  have  not  looked  back  into  the  records  of  the  schoolfor      ,  .f — ..., 
that  purpose  ? — No,  I  have  not  done  so.  °     

8353.  You  cannot  go  back  beyond  your  own  time  ? — ^No. 

8354.  {Lord  Taunton.')  If  you  were  head  master  of  this  school 
should  you  prefer  to  have  the  whole  responsibility  and  power  of 
enforcing  discipline  in  the  school,  or  should  you  prefer  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  council  of  masters  whom  you  were  bound  to  consider 
in  evei-y  particular  point  ? — Undoubtedly  I  should  prefer  to  be  indepen- 
dent. Your  Lordship  asks  me  a  question  of  personal  preference,  not  of 
I'ight. 

8355.  Of  course  one  must  suppose  that  the  situation  of  head  master 
to  a  school  like  this  is  filled  by  a  thoroughly  competent  person  ;  and  if 
so,  do  you  think  that  is  the  system  which  would  work  best  for  the 
school,  to  give  him  both  the  power  and  responsibility  of  controlling  the 
discipline  of  the  school  ? — I  have  spoken  already  of  the  committee  of 
education.  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  their  position  is  perhaps  a  little 
false.  As  regards  myself,  I  do  not  know  that  we  do  much.  We  are 
called  together,  and  I  have  always  taken  care  to  attend  on  every 
occasion. 

8356.  {Dr.  Temple^  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  read  the  charge 
of  the  warden  as  drawn  up  in  October  1860  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

8357.  You  wiU  find  there  the  warden's  power  of  punishment  is 
given  to  him  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  head  master,  except 
as  contained  in  these  words  : — "  You  shall  maintain  and  support  the 
"  authority  of  the  masters,  matrons,  under  matrons,  beadles,  and 
"  monitors,  and  without  delay  investigate  any  complaints  which  they 
"  may  make  to  you  of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  children, 
"  and  you  shall  specially  attend  to  any  information  which  may  from 
"  time  to  time  be  communicated  to  you  by  the  masters  appointed  to 
"  visit  the  wards." — That  was  always  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
warden,  or  at  least  the  steward,  as  he  used  to  be  called.  The  steward, 
■who  occupied  the  position  which  the  warden  occupies  now,  always  had 
the  authority  that  you  refer  to  ;  it  was  nothing  new  in  1860. 

8358.  It  goes  on,  "  In  all  cases  of  grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
"  of  the  children  you  shall  privately  confer  with  the  schoolmasters  as  to 
"  their  character  and  deportment  in  the  school ;  and  on  the  appoint- 
"  ment  of  the  boys  to  be  monitors  and  to  places  of  trust,  you  shall 
"  pursue  the  same  course,  and  ascertain  whether  your  own  opinion  of 
"  them  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  masters."  In  your  judg- 
ment do  not  these  paragraphs  imply  that  the  authority  of  the  warden 
is  at  least  co-ordinate,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  upper  grammar 
master  ? — I  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  about  the  autho- 
rity of  the  warden,  because  it  is  quite  a  new  office  since  my  time.  All 
I  know  of  the  present  warden  is  that  he  has  done  his  work  very  well. 

8359.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  aware  what  the  salary  of  the 
•warden  is  ? — ^I  believe  it  to  be  something  like  400/.  a  year,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

8360.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  the  head  master  to  pass  through 
any  part  of  the  buildings  when  lessons  were  not  going  on,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  warden  any  misconduct 
which  he  saw,  or  could  he  interfere  in  any  way  himself  ? — Undoubtedly 
he  could  interfere  himself  if  he  pleased. 

836 1 .  You  stated  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  placing 
the  powers  ordinarily  intrusted  to  the  head  master  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  grammar  master,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  co-ordinate  relations 
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^te  ^LLD  ^^  ^^^  several  departments  ;  did  that  answer  really  go  simply  om  the, 

■  _1 ■    ■  peculiar  constitution  of  this  school  ? — Undoubtedly. 

28th  June  1865.      8362.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  this  establishment  to  mate 

'  ■  ^ it  necessary  for  the  upper  grammar  master  to  be  simply  the  head  of  one 

of  three  equal  departments  ?  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
Christ's  Hospital  why  .that  should  be  so  ? — No,  I  think  none  ;  I  was 
speaking  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

8363.  Do  you  not  think  also  that  the  power  of  discipline,  which 
should  be  vested  in  the  head  master,  would  very  much  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  influence  which  he  might  exercise  in  the  selection  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  work  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  no  doubt. 

8364.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  supremacy  of  the  almoners'  com- 
mittee, and  under  them  of  the  education  committee,  if  such  is  "the  case, 
in  controlling  the  studies  of  this  place  and  the  appointment  of  thei 
masters  practically  put  the  head  master  in  a  position  in  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  tlie  usual  influence  ? — I  think 
I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  head 
master  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appoint  his  assistants. 

8365.  Yes,  and  that  there  is  a  court  sitting  over  him  in  which  the 
whole  supreme  authority  of  the  place  resides,  so  that  he  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  absolute  in  nothing  ? — I  should  not  admit  that  that  is  so  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  position  of  the  hea:d  master  here. 

8366.  Will  you  point  out  in  what  respect  that  is  not  so  ? — ^Because, 
I  think,  he  has  a  very  great  deal  of  power  and  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  subject,  it  is  true,  to  the  committee. 

8367.  Is  it  your  impression  that,  apart  from  any  personal  considera- 
tion, the  government  of  this  place  is  such  as  to  admit  of  great  freedom 
of  communication  between  the  masters  themsielves,  and  between  them 
and  the  supreme  authority  ? — Such  communication  used  constantly  to 
take  place  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school  here,  I  recollect  it  perfectly 
well,  I  recollect  often  seeing  the  masters  called  together  into  the  head 
master's  study. 

8368.  Do  you  mean  the  heads  of  department  or  the  whole  of  the 
masters  ?— I  am  speaking  of  the  grammar  masters,  I  have  often  known 
the  granunar  masters  called  together  into  the  head  master's  study. 

8369.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Does  that  take  place  now  ?— That  I 
do  not  know. 

8370.  {Mr,  Acland.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  education  committee 
or  the  ahnoners'  committee  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion 
to  any  one  or  two  individuals  .of  their  body  in  communicating  with  the 
masters  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do  ;  there  is  a  visitation  of 
the  schools  every  month  conducted  by  the  almoners'  committee,  but 
that  is  not  left  to  one  or  two  of  the  body,  because  the  governors,  who 
do  the  visitation,  are  chosen  by  lot. 

8371.  I  am  not  speaking  of  formal  visitations,  but  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  consultation  which  in  a  large  establishment  is  necessarv 
between  those  who  do  the  work  and  those. who  control  it.  My  ques- 
tion is,  is  there  One  or  more  than  one  person  who,  from  the  amount  of 
interest  they  take  in  the  school  and  from  their  frequent  attention  to 
the  business,  have  a  considerable  amount  of  influence,  who  are,  in  fact, 
habitually  the  exponents  of  the  authority  of  the  school  to  the  masters  ? 
.^-I  know  of  no  such  persons ;  the  treasurer;  is  considered  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  almoners  and  the. chairman  of  all  the  small  com- 
mittees, I  believe  ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  he  is  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  sub-committees  with  the  masters.  The  treasurer 
communicates  with  them. 
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8372.  Then,  in  fact,  apparently  there  is  no  person  who  is  habitually     Sev.  W.  H. 
in  consultation  with  aU  fliose  co-ordinate  departments  ? — ^Not  to  my  Brown,  f-T-.Tj, 
knowledge.  

8373.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  treasurer  is  commonly  your  medium  of  28ftJnnel865. 
communication  with  the  masters,  is  he  not  ? — ^Yes.  — — — . 

8374.  {Dean  of  Chichester.')  Do  you  think  that  having  some  com- 
mercial men  on  the  committee  is  a  good  thing  ? — ^I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  ;  the  training  for  commercial  pursuits  enters  very  largely 
into  the  constitution  of  the  school,  it  is  a  very  important  part,  and,  in 
fact,  numerically,  it  ;s  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  school ; 
yon  may  practically  say  that  as  a  rule  all  the  boys  go  into  commerce  ; 
there  are  a  few  who  go  to  the  universities. 

8375.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
insti-nction  given  in  this  school  as  adapted  to  the  class  of  boys  who 
come  to  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  T  am  quite  satisfied.  Do  you  refer 
to  the  character  of  the  instruction,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  ? 

8376.  To  both ;  to  the  education  in  general  ? — I  have  always 
felt  a  very  great  interest  in  this  school,  and  have  watched  its  pro- 
gress at  the  universities  by  observing  to  what  extent  the  men  sent  up 
have  distinguished  themselves.  I  know  that  from  the  year  1843  to 
1853  there  was  scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  there  was  not  a  first 
class  in  classics,  sometimes  there  were  two,  and  once  (I  think)  three 
first  classes  in  classics  from  this  school.  Since  the  year  1854,  when 
I  was  last  examiner  at  Cambridge,  there  has  not  appeared  a  single 
Christ's  Hospital  boy  in  the  first  class  in  classics,  at  either  Cambridge 
or  Oxford.  Considering  that  those  boys  are  selected  from  1,200  boys 
especially  for  their  intelligence,  I  do  not  understand  what  system  of 
education  it  is  that  can  produce  such  very  meagre  results,  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  university. 

8377.  Are  you  able  to  trace  that  deficiency  which  you  apprehend 
to  exist  to  any  particular  causes  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  of  the  special 
causes  which  may  produce  it,  but  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
here ;  not  only  in  the  committee,  I  have  spoken  of  it  on  public 
occasions. 

8378.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  that  modem  subjects  such  as 
history  and  geography  are  sufficiently  taught  here  ? — ^I  think,  so  far  as 
I  know  what  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography  is,  they  are  as 
fairly  taught  here  as  in  any  other  school.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing deficient  in  the  matter. 

8379.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Greater  importance  is  attached  to  the 
teaching  of  physical  science  in  schools  of  late  years  than  formerly 
was  the  case,  do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
endeavouring  to  introduce  that  branch  of  study  into  Christ's  Hospital  ? 
— I  doubt  whether  the  boys  would  have  time  for  much  physical  science, 
considering  that  the  great  majority  of  them  leave  school  at  15. 

8380.  In  your  own  school  is  physical  science  taught  more  fully  than 
it  is  here  ? — Chemistry  is  taught  very  much  more  indeed. 

8381.  Do  you  think  any  alteration  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  class  of  boys  admitted  to  Christ's  Hospital  from  what  was  the  case 
when  you  were  here  ? — No  ;  I  should  think,  comparing  the  school  now 
with  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  the  class  of  boys  that  are  admitted  is 
the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  none  that  I 
could  notice. 

8382.  With  regard  to  public  utility,  do  you  think  the  boys  are 
derived  from  those  classes  of  society  which  it  is  advantageous  should 
have  access  to  a  school  like  this  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Meo.  W.  H.         8383.  That  is  from  the  middle  classes  taken  in  a  very  wide  sense  ? — 
Brown,  LL.D.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  very  close  scrutiny  exercised  by  the  governors  as  to 
the  income  of  the  parents. 

8384.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  income  not  being  too  large  ? — 'Yes. 

8385.  Do  the  governors  ever  object  to  the  condition  and  income  of 
the  parents  being  somewhat  low  ? — Never  ;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

8386.  You  never  heard  of  a  boy  being  rejected  because  his  pai-ents 
were  in  a  somewhat  low  class  of  life  ? — I  should  think  such  a  thing 
has  never  occurred,  certainly  not  within  my  knowledge. 

8387.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
school  of  late  to  become  more  of  a  classical  school  than  it  formerly 
was  ? — ^No ;  the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way.  Formerly  there 
was  nothing  taught  here  but  Latin  and  Greek,  writing,  reading,  and 
the  ordinary  things  that  a  boy  of  necessity  must  learn  besides  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  while  I  was  at  school  French  was  introduced,  and 
since  that  time  the  drawing  school  has  been  worked  up  to  a  degree  of 
efficiency  which  I  think  highly  creditable.  The  drawing  school  hardly 
had  an  existence  before. 

8388.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  this  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  in  1856  :  "In  fact  of  late  years  the  tendency  of  the 
"  regulations  has  been  to  assimilate  the  general  system  of  education  to 
"  that  of  the  ancient  public  schools  ?" — Does  that  mean  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  education  of  the  school  has  been  to  make  it  more  of  a 
classical  school  than  it  used  formerly  to  be  ? 

8389.  .Yes;  it  goes  on — "  accordingly  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
"  guage  has  been  extended  throughout  the  school  in  London,  and  also 
"  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford." — I  do  not  know  where  that 
statement  came  from,  but  I  know  that  since  my  time  they  have  esta- 
blished a  school  which  they  specially  call  the  Latin  school,  where 
boys  do  not  learn  Greek  at  all,  and  thus  there  is  a  large  number  of  boys 
who  do  not  learn  Greek  and  who  are  put  aside  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  better  fitted  for  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  case  it  is 
thought  that  they  would  be  wasting  their  time  on  Greek. 

8390.  {Lord  Taunton^  I  believe  that  the  original  foundation  was 
for  poor  children,  irrespective  of  the  difference  of  sex  ? — The  original 
foundation  of  this  school  could,  I  think,  be  described  in  no  other  way 
than  by  saying  it  was  a  ragged  school.  It  was  for  destitute  children 
found  in  the  streets  of  London.  That  is  really  what  the  original  inten- 
tion of  this  school  was.  It  was  endowed  or  supposed  to  be  endowed 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  grant  from  Edward  the  Sixth.  That  grant 
was  left  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation  of  Loudon,  who  had 
the  bestowal  of  it,  and  somehow  or  another  it  was  so  managed  that 
Christ's  Hospital  never  got  any  of  it.  I  believe  I  am  saying  what  is 
perfectly  true  when  I  say  that  they  do  not  now  hold  a  penny  of 
the  original  endov/ment.  The  whole  school  has  arisen  from  private 
benefactions. 

8391.  At  present  the  only  way  in  which  the  body  of  the  boys  are 
appointed  is  by  nominations  on  the   part  of  the  governors  ? — That 

is  BO. 

8392.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  or  useful  in  any  way 
to  modify  that  system  so  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  boys  admitted  to 
this  school  to  be  admitted  upon  some  principle  of  competition,  still 
leaving  a  valuable  patronage  to  these  governors  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  in  any  way  whatever  to  apply  competition  to  children  of  seven 
years  of  age,  or  I  should  say  even  to  boys  often  years  of  age.  -"ii»i>.tati 

8393.  You  think  the  age  of  the  children  precludes  the  possibility  of 
the  principle  of  competition  being  advantageous  ?— I  should  say  so. 
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8394.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  boys  come  up  here  very  grossly     Rev.  W.  H. 
deficient  in  the  most  elementary  parts  of  education.     Do  you  think  it  Brown,  LLJ>. 
would  be  objectionable  to  apply  a  reasonable  test  to  the  acquirements  of         

a  boy  before  he  is  admitted  ?— Such  a  test  is  applied.  28th  June  1865. 

8395.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that  we  have  received  that 
such  a  test  is  of  the  lowest  and  most  inefficient  character  possible  ? — A 
boy,  I  believe,  is  expected  to  read.  Formerly  there  used  to  be  no  test 
at  all.  It  was  found  necessary  to  put  on  that  test,  because  parents, 
who  looked  forward  to  sending  their  boys  here,  sometimes  did  not  send 
them  to  school  at  all,  but  sent  them  here  without  knowing  their  letters. 

8396.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  raise  that  test  a 
little  higher  ? — I  think  it  might  be.  I  think  it  would  do  good  to  the 
school  if  that  were  done. 

8397.  {Mr.  Acland.)  And  to  that  extent,  therefore,  to  qualify  the 
principle  of  nomination? — Yes.  That  test,  though  I  know  it  is  a  very 
low  one,  was  yet  fiercely  combated  before  it  was  introduced. 

8398.  Your  opinion,  therefore,  would  go  rather  to  a  higher  qualifying 
examination  than  to  a  competitive  one  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

8399.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  friendly  to  the  principle  of 
governors  by  donation  with  power  of  nomination  ? — Looking  back  to 
the  history  of  this  school,  I  know  that  it  has  arisen  entirely  out  of  the 
fact  of  there  being  governors  by  donations,  because  it  has  got  nothing 
from  the  city  ;  the  aldei-men  are  governors,  ex  officio,  and  do  not  give 
anything  to  the  funds  of  the  school.  They  dispense  the  patronage  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  They  have  a  nomination  once  every  year, 
whereas  the  donation  governors  only  have  a  nomination  once  in  four 
years.  The  aldermen  give  nothing,  but  a  donation  governor  does  not 
become  a  governor  until  he  has  paid  500Z. 

8400.  {Mr.  .Acland.)  We  understand  that  the  education  of  the 
school  is  principally  classical  and  mathematical,  with  some  extensions 
in  modern  times,  including  French  and  drawing  ? — That  is  so.  The 
basis  of  the  education  is  classical. 

8401.  And  a  very  small  number  of  boys,  I  think  only  five,  go 
annually  to  the  universities  ? — ^About  five. 

8402.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  1,200  boys  to 
sustain  an  education  which  is,  in  fact,  based  on  the  university  system, 
or  rather  which  is,  in  fact,  almost  preparatory  to  the  universities  as 
now  constituted  ? — I  doubt  whether  on  the  boys  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  school  the  prospect  of  going  to  the  university  acts  as  a  stimulus  in 
any  way  ;  I  do  not  think  they  feel  it  in  any  way. 

8403.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  either  to  increase  the 
inducement  to  boys  to  prepare  for  the  universities  actually,  or  to  give 
the  general  education  of  the  school  a  more  direct  bearing  on  commercial 
life,  supposing  that  in  that  case  the  inducements  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sities remained  as  at  present  ? — I  think  it  Avould  be  desirable  to  give 
the  general  education  of  the  school  a  more  direct  bearing  on  commercial 
life. 

8404.  In  what  respect  would  you  modify  it,  would  you  teach  Greek 
so  extensively  ns  at  present  ? — ^No,  I  would  not  teach  Greek  to  the 
boys  who  were  being  educated  solely  for  commercial  life. 

8405.  How  many  boys  do  you  think  in  this  school  should  make 
Greek  an  important  part  of  then-  studies  ?— .That  is  a  question  I  cannot 
possibly  answer. 

8406.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission  that 
660  boys  at  present  learn  Greek  ;  would  you  diminish  that  number 
very  considerably  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  would. 
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iJeci  W.  B.  8407.  Would  you  teach  Greek  at  all  to  those  who  have  no  reasona- 
Brown,  LL.D.  ble  prospect  of  going  to  the  uniyersity  ? — I  think  German  would  be  a 
asth  June  1865  useful  substitute  for  it. 

'  8408.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  Latin  should  be  taught  uni- 
versally in  the  school  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8409.  And  mathematica  ? — ^Yes. 

8410.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  educational  power  of 
physical  science  ? — ^No,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  1  had  formed  any 
distinct  opinion  upon  it,  as  far  as  its  application  to  such  bodies  of  boys 
as  these  is  concerned,  because  its  educational  power  would  vary  very 
much  with  the  boys'  ages. 

8411.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  make  any  branch  of  the  ex- 
perimental sciences,  or  the  sciences  of  classification,  a  subject  of 
education  for  any  entire  classes  in  this  school,  bearing  in  mind  what 
you  have  just  now  said  as  to  the  different  character  of  the  boys  ? — ^I 
think  that  such  matters  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  to 
many  boys,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  force  it  upon  them. 

8412.  Would  you  draw  a  great  distinction  between  the  use  of  popular 
lectures  given  specially  for  the  purpose  of  showing  experiments,  and 
the  use  of  science  as  a  means  of  hard  work  for  the  boys  ? — A  very 
great  distinction  indeed. 

8413.  Should  you  be  more  disposed  to  give  the  advantage  of  popular 
lectures  and  experiments  to  large  numbers,  than  to  require  large 
numbers  to  work  at  science  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  advantages  of 
popular  lectures  to  large  numbers  might  be  very  great,  because  they 
might  in  many  cases  develope  a  taste  where  it  was  latent,  and  a  boy 
might  be  led  on  from  the  attraction  of  a  popular  lecture  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  science  as  a  subject  of  hard  work. 

8414.  Do  I  understand  that  you  Would  think  it  inexpedient  to 
sacrifice  any  portion  of  Latin  or  mathematics,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
or  either  of  them  the  study  of  chemistry  or  botany  as  a  general  rule  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

8415.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  think  that  by  any  alteration  of  the 
present  system  a  larger  number  might  bfi  induced  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versities ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  altogether  very  desirable 
to  increase  the  number,  because  those  who  do  now  go  do  not  very  much 
distinguish  themselves,  and  for  boys  whp  are  placed  as  the  boys  here 
are,  that  is,  they  are  all  poor  boys,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
distinguish  themselves  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  university  nt  all  and  to 
forward  themselves  in  life.  It  is  of  very  little  advantage  to  a  boy  to 
be  educated  for  three  or  four  years  at  the  university,  and  then  perhaps 
tp  take  orders  and  go  and  live  on  a  miserable  curacy  or  something  of 
that  sort  all  his  life  without  any  chance  of  rising  above  it.  I  do  npt 
know  that  boys  here  now  are  doing  much  more  than  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  what  the.  school  is  turning  out. 

8416.  No  doubt  it  must  be  the  best  boys  and  those  most  fitted  for  it 
who  go  to  the  universities  ;  but  do  you  think  that  out  of  such  a  large 
number  as  1,200  there  might  not  by  some  improvement  in  the  system 
be  a  larger  selection  than  seven  or  eight  a  year  ? — I  should  like  to  see, 
somehow  or  other,  a  better  selection,  for  I, have  already,  expressed 
myself  rather  astonished  at  the  meagreness  of  the  results, 

8417.  But  with  regard  to  the  number  ? — I  think  the  school  ought  to 
provide  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  boys. 

8418.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  distin- 
guish themselves  ?— Yes  ;  who  might  be  fairly  expected  to  distinguish 
themselves.     There  is  a  seleotioh  here  larger  than  |s  offei-ed  by  .any 
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school  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  I  must  say  the  university  results  are    Jtev.  W.  H. 
miserable.  Broum,  LLJ). 

8419.  (Dr.  Temple^  Why  do  the  other  boys  require  to  leave  at 
15  ? — That  is  the  rule  of  the  school  at  present. 

8420.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  rule  ? — For  the  class  of  boys  who  are 
here  I  think  it  is  almost  necessary,  because  they  must  very  early  begin 
their  work  in  life.  The  great  number  of  the  boys  go  to  commerce  of 
some  kind. 

8421.  And  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  begin  that  at  15  ? — I 
think  it  is  almost  necessary.  If  they  do  not  begin  very  early  they 
find  themselves  outstripped,  and  their  position  is  taken  up  by  others  who 
began  earlier. 

8422.  You  said  just  now  that  you  doubted  the  expediency  of  com- 
petition amongst  boys  under  ten,  have  you  had  any  experience  of  such 
competition  ? — I  have  had  experience  of  competition  amongst  older 
boys,  and  1  know  that  very  often  boys  who  have  been  selected  by  com- 
petition, even  at  13  or  14,  have  failed  altogether  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions foi-med  of  them,  because  they  have  been  urged  on  with  a  view  to 
these  competitive  examinations,  and  then  there  being  not  much  depth 
of  earth  there  has  been  a  subsequent  failure,  and  the  boys  have  done 
nothing  at  all. 

8423.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  there  will  be  those  exceptions  ; 
but  you  are  aware  that  at  Winchester  and  at  Eton,  where  they  have 
tried  the  open  competition,  the  general  result  is  that  the  boys  elected 
by  open  competition  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  first  showed  ? 
— Yes,  the  boys  at  Winchester  and  Eton  are  a  good  deal  older  than  7 
or  10  when  they  go  there. 

8424.  You  are  aware  that  many  boys  are  taken  in  at  Eton  at  12  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  7  and  12. 

8425.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  effect  of  competition  on  boys  of  1 0  ? 
—No. 

8426.  In  schools  generally  the  promotion  of  boys  from  form  to  form 
is  regulated  by  competition  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  competition. 

8427.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  that  promotion  is  not  generally 
correct  ? — But  then  that  is  a  different  sort  of  competition  altogether. 
The  competition  of  boys  in  a  class  is  a  competition  sustained  over  some 
two  or  three  months.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  setting  boys 
down  to  examine  them. 

8428.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  any  system  of 
competition  which  would  get  rid  of  the  objections  that  you  find  to  boys 
iQompeting  at  an  early  age  ? — I  know  of  none  that  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

8429.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  in. so  large  an  establishment  as  this 
you  ought  to  secure  the  services  of  a  very  able  head  master  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is. 

8430.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  duties  of  the 
liead  niaster  and  the  warden,  and  the  present  relations  of  the  head  master 
to  the  other  masters  and  to  the  committee  of  education,  is  such  as  is 
likely  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  very  able  man  ? — When  the  head 
mastership  was  thrown  open  there  were,  I  think,  some  persons  of 
eminence  presented  themselves.  Dr.  Jacob  himself  with  a  great  deal 
of  school  experience,  and  an  Oxford  first  class  came  forward.  Dr. 
Badham  was  another  of  the  competitors. 

8431.  Do  you  think  he  was  quite  aware  of  what  he  was  going  to 
find  ? — I  think  it  was  easy  for  him  to  ascertain. 

8432.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  dress 
and  the  desirableness  of  retaining,  it  ? — My  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
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Bev.  W.U.    favour  of  the  desirableness  of  abolishing  it,  especially  for  the  elder 
Brown,  LL.D.  boys.     If  I  had  the  power  to  do  it,  I  would  abolish  the  dress. 
28th  J~n~l865       ^^33.  {Lord  Taunton.)  What  harm  does  it  do  ? — ^I  think  for  the 
______   ■  elder  boys  it  is  a  positive  nuisance.     They  cannot  go  into  the  streets 

without  being  stared  at  and  talked  about  at  every  step  they  take. 
When  I  was  in  the  school  myself,  though  I  was  very  comfortable  and 
liked  to  be  there,  yet  the  only  thing  I  was  thoroughly  glad  of  at  leaving 
was  that  I  got  rid  of  the  dress,  so  that  I  could  walk  along  the  streets 
like  any  other  ordinary  person  without  being  stared  at. 

8434.  {Mr.  Aclahd.)  Would  you  have  no  distinctive  dress  in  Lon> 
doD  ? — I  think  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  position  of  the  school 
in  London  might  be  overcome  by  a  proper  supervision  being  exercised 
over  the  boys'  liberty.  I  may  mention  with  regard  to  the  dress,  that 
it  never  kept  any  boys  out  of  mischief  who  were  disposed  to  get 
into  it. 

8435.  (Dean  of  C/iichester.)  Would  not  abolishing  the  dress  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  higher  class  of  boys  into  the  school  ?  Does 
the  dress  not  keep  the  school  generally,  in  the  hands  of  those  in  needy 
circumstances  ? — I  dare  say  with  a  great  many  people  it  may  act  in 
that  way.     I  have  no  doubt  it  does. 

8436.  The  governors  might  be  inclined  to  put  in  their  own  children? 
— There  is  a  rule  of  the  school  against  that— no  governor  may  put  in 
his  own  son. 

8437.  (Lord  Taunton.) .  The  question  has  been  mooted  of  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  school  from  the  heart  of  London  to  somewhere 
in  its  neighbourhood  :  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  have 
already  mentioned  the  very  large  number  of  boys  who  go  into  com- 
merce, and  I  think  that  for  boys  going  into  that  line  of  life  their 
education  is  much  better  conducted  on  the  present  site,  than  if  they 
were  takeni  down  to  a  country  village  and  sent  to  London  at  15. 

8438.  The  health  of  the  boys  is  satisfactory,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  tho- 
roughly good. 

8439.  is  there  any  other  subject  on  which  you  wish  to  itis-ke  a 
statement  to  the  Commission  ? — No,  I  think  not. 


lieB.  i\". 
Kci/mer,  M.A. 


The  Bev.  Nathaniel  Keykeb,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

8440.  (Lord  Taunton^  Tou  are  the  head  master  of  the  Hertford 
branch  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? — I  am. 

8441.  What  are  your  functions  in  that  capacity,  both  as  to  teaching 
and  discipline  ? — My  title  and  my  very  name  imply  what  my  functions 
are. 

8442.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  those  functions  are  ? 
— I  am  the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  I  am  also  respon- 
sible for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 

8443.  Does  your  situation  correspond  very  much  with  the  situation 
of  the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  London  ? — ^I  am  not  able 
at  all  to  say  how  far  my  situation  corresponds  with  that  of  Dr.  Jacob, 
because  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  what  Dr.  Jacob's 
position  here  is. 

8444.  Do  you  teach  the  whole  of  the  scholars  ? — The  whole  of  the 
scholars  at  Hertford  come  into  my  school  to  receive  instruction  in  Latin 
and  religious  instruction. 

8445.  Not  anything  else  ? — Nothing  else  but  Latin  and  religious 
instruction. 

8446.  The  other  subjects  are  taught  in  separate  schools  ? — In  a 
separate  school. 
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8447.  How  many  other  schools  are  there  ? — There  is  another  school       Hev.  JV. 
called  the  reading  and  writing  school.    My  own  school  is  called  the  Keymtr,  M.A. 
grammar  school.  

8448.  Are  there  only  those  two  schools  ?— Yes.  28th  June  1865. 

8449.  Where  is  arithmetic  taught  ? — In  the  reading  and  writing 
school.  They  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  dictation,  and  writing  ;  in 
fact,  the  usual  routine  of  a  school. 

8450.  The  boys  at  Hertford  are  very  young  boys  ? — ^At  this  moment 
there  are  not  40  boys  above  the  age  of  11  in  altogether  461  boys. 

8451.  How  is  the  discipline  provided  for  ? — At  the  discretion  of  the 
masters. 

8452.  At  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  masters  ? — ^Yes. 

8453.  There  is  no  officer  there  of  the  same  kind  as  the  warden  in 
the  London,  is  there  ? — Yes,  there  is.  The  person  who  is  now  called 
the  Warden  in  the  London  school  -was  formerly  called  by  the  title  of 
Steward.  The  person  at  Hertford  who  officiates  like  the  warden  in 
London  is  called  the  Steward. 

8454.  In  what  way  is  the  discipline  of  the  Hertford  school  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  steward  ? — I  answered  that  very  fully 
in  the  written  papers  I  sent  in,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give 
you  the  substance  of  it.  The  discipline  in  my  school  is  under  my 
direction  ;  in  the  reading  and  writing  school  it  is  under  .the  direction 
of  the  head  master  of  that  school.  Out  of  school  the  discipline  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  steward. 

8455.  Is  corporal  punishment  inflicted  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

8456.  Has  the  steward  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
for  any  irregularity  committed  out  of  school  without  consulting  you  ? 
— Certainly  ;  he  has  the  supreme  management  of  the  discipline  out  of 
school,  just  the  same  as  I  have  it  in  school. 

8457.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  There  is  no  appeal  to  you  ? — ^None  what- 
ever. 

8458.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  this  divi- 
sion of  authority  with  regard  to  discipline  upon  the  moral  training  of 
the  boys  ? — None  whatever.  There  is  the  greatest  harmony  existing 
between  us ;  in  fact,  one  person  could  not  take  it  all. 

8459.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  ? — 461. 

8460.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  head  master  of 
such  a  school  to  take  upon  himself  thie  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
general  discipline  of  that  number  of  children  ? — The  head  master  could 
not  do  it  in  the  same  eflTectual  manner  in  which  it  is  now  done  through 
the  steward. 

8461.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Is  it  not  done  so  in  every  other  school  in 
England  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  always  say  that  it  is  the  advantage  of 
the  system  of  this  school  that  the  authority  is  divided  in  that  manner  ; 
for  instance,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  indeed  -when  my  school  hours  are 
over,  and  when  I  am  tired  and  exhausted  vfith  school  work,  that 
another  person  takes  the  charge  of  all  the  domestic  arrangement  and 
government  of  the  school. 

8462.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
children  that  there  should  be  that  division  of  authority  ? — ^I  think  so 
as  regards  discipline.  I  only  speak  from  what  I  see  and  know  of  the 
state  of  things  at  Hertford. 

8463.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  the  head 
master  of  a  school  of  500  boys  should  have  the  general  control  of 
their  discipline  and  management  throughout  the  day  ? — ^lu  one  sense 
he  might  be  able  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  any  head  master  would 
be  able  to  do  it  so  efiectually  as  in  this  school. 
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^^-  ^:  8<164.  (Zord  Taunton:)  Who  is  the  steward  ?— His  name  isLpdlow, 

A«!n»|^vJo-<l.  and  he  has  hflld  the  office  a  considerable  time,  ,    .. 

asthJraieipes.      8465.  Was  he  never  engaged  in  tuition  himself  ? — Yes. 

■_ "      8466.  In  what  capacity  ?-^He  was  the  writing  master..     H^.'swas 

removed  from  the  position  of  master  of  the  reading  and  writing  .school 
to  become  steward. 

8467.  Was  he  selected  with  great  care  ? — I  should  think  so.  He 
had. been  in  the  serTice  of  this  institution  a  long  time  before  he  was 
appointed  steward.  He  had  himself  been  a  master  a  long  time,  both  in 
Hertford  and  London. 

8468.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  you  have  much  better  means  of 
judging  of  the  disposition  and  character  of  these  children,  irom  yoiir 
teaching  them  and  giving  them  special  religious  instruction,  than  your 
steward  ? — I  have  only  a  portion  of  the  boys  under  my  direct  and  immi?- 
diate  supervision ;  for  instance,  I  have  the  two  head  classes  of  the  schooh 
These  are  the  only  boys  who  are  immediately  under  my  control  and 
direction.  I  do  not  know  the  mass  of  the  other  boys.  They  are  all- 
under  junior  masters,  and  they  are  personally  unknown  to.  me  until 
they  come  into  my  classes.  I  only  see  them  quarterly  in  the  way  of. 
examination.  Those  boys  now  are  under  the  steward's  eye  the  entire 
day. 

8469.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  you  say  whether,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  school,  and  of  those  who  attend  to  it,  the  masters  and  the  steward 
are  looked  upon  as  equal  and  co-ordinate  authorities  ? — ^Undoubtedly 
they  are  in  their  respective  departments. 

8470.  Is  their  general  status  about  the  same  ? — No  ;  for  instance,, 
the  title  of  head  master  is  generally  given  to  me,  but  that  title  is  never 
given  to  the  steward  or  warden.  No  doubt  in  the  place  of  rank  the-., 
precedence  and  so  on  would  be  given  to  the  head  master.  Therefore, 
in  that  sense,  they  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  position. 

8471.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  interfere  at  all  with  the  studies  of 
the  other  branch  of  the  school  ? — Only  with  my  own  school,  the  gram- 
mar school. 

8472.  Not  with. the  other  school  ? — ^No  ;  there  is  a  head  master  for, 
that  school. 

8473.  He  is  co-ordinate  with  you  ? — In  one  sense  he  is.  In  any- 
thing as  to  which  the  two  schools  would  clash  I  should  have  the- 
superior  authority. 

8474.  Is  the  school  at  Hertford  under  the  general  management-of  the. 
committee  of  almoners  ? — Yes. 

8475.  Do  they  visit  the  school  frequently  ? — Yes  ;  two  governorB-, 
usually  come  down  monthly,  and  all  the  committee  in  a  body,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  come  down  annually. 

-  8476.  {Lord Lyttelton.)  Do  the  ^ame  two  generally  come? — ^No  j- 
always  two  different  governors  monthly  throughout  the  year. 

8477.  {Dr.  Tern  fie.)  There  is  an  entrance  examination,  is  there 
not? — ^Yes,  in  London. 

8478.  They  are  examined  before  they  come  to  you  ?-T-Yes. 

8479.  And  you  are  bound  to  receive  those  who  are  sent  ? — ^Every 
boy  comes  down  to  us  in  the  clothes  already  accepted,  and  already  a., 
scholar  of  the  institution,  and  we  receive  them. 

8480.  Who  determines  in  what  class  they  are  to  be  placed  ? — ^Idp.  -. 

8481.  You.  examine  them  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

84-82;  Who  determines  when  they  are  to  go  .fj^om  Hertford,  to  tfeer 
school  in  London  ? — 'I  do.  The. Treasurer  fixes,  the.  time  and  amount: 
of  each  removal' of  boys-.to  London,  and  I  select  the  bpys  to  be  re^aoved..- 

8483.  You  determine  that  absolutely  ? — Yes. 
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8484.  Without  reference  to  any  one  ? — Yes,  except  that  as  a  matter       Bev.  N. 
of  general  good  ifor  the  school  we  always  send  a  few  for  age.     It  is  not  Kq/mer,  M^A. 

desirable  in  such  a  body  of  young  children  to  have  them  above  12,  and         

therefore  if  a  boy  is  of  such  poor  capacity,  or  is  hindered  by  illness,  28tibjrnnel8«<>. 
and  arrives  at  the  age  of  12  before  getting  to  the  first  form,  we  send 

him  up. 

8485.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  boys  ever  come  to  you  extremely  ignorant 
of  the  merest  elements  of  knowledge  ? — Yes.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  standard  for  admission. 

8486.  Is  that  standard  of  a  very  stringent  nature,  or  is  it  a  low  one  ? 
It.  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  Gospels  with  facility. 

8487.  Is  that  very  rigidly  enforced  ? — As  far  as  I  can  judge.  It  is 
only  of  recent  introduction,  and  therefore  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  strict 
at  .first.  I  think  it  is  very  fairly  done  at  present.  All  boys  who  come 
down  can  read. 

8488.  Do  you  believe  that  there  would  be  any  harm  in  somewhat 
raising  the  standard  and  requiring  a  boy  to  be  decently  well  taught 
before  he  eaters  a  school? — The  boys  are  admitted  into  this  school 
from  the  age  of  7  to  10.  and  the  standard  is  the  same  for  a  boy  of  7  as 
of  10.  If  a.  boy  come  in  at  10  it  might  fairly  be  required  that  he 
should  know  a  little  more  than  a  boy  of  7. 

8489.  Do  you  believe  that  the  previous  education  of  these  children 
is  often  very  much  neglected  by  the  parents  under  the  supposition  that 
whether  they  are  ill  or  well  taught,  if  they  can  get  a  presentation  from 
a  governor  they  will  find  their  way  into  the  school  ? — That  was  un- 
happily, true  until  this  recent  law  was  made,  but  it  is  not  true  now. 

8490.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any  harm  in  raising  the  standard 
now  ? — I  for  o;ae  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  raised  provided  you 
could  accomplish  it,  but  I  am  afraid  you  could  not. 

8491.  What  are  the  difficulties  ? — Of  course  if  the  governors  assented 
to  it,  and  if  it  were  adopted  by  them,  the  better  prepared  the  boys  came 
in  the  more  pleased  we  should  be. 

8492.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  education 
of  the  children  before  they  come  to  the  school,  and  that  the  parents 
would  be  induced  to  prepare  them  better  than  they  do  ? — ^Yes,  I  can 
give  you  an  instance  now.  We  have  had  an  admission  this  year.  At 
Easter  we  had  80  boys,  but  out  of  those  80  boys  there  were  only  two 
boys  qualified  to  go  on  to  the  first  form  at  Hertford.  They  were  at  the 
age  of  about  1 0. 

,  8493.  {Dr.  Temple.)  What  work  do  they  generally  do  in  the  first 
form  .? — They  have  thoroughly  gone  through  the  grammar  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  mastered  the  Latin  grammar  completely,  and  to  be 
able  to  translate  easy  work — Phaedrus'  fables,  and  so  on. 

8494.  There  were  only  two  up  to  that  standard  ? — Yes,  and  generally 
speaking  tjiere  are  only  two  or  three  who  can  enter  the  first  form. 

8495.  ijpvr  many  forms  have  you  ? — Seven. 

8496.  How  many  of  those  80  boys  went  into  the  seventh  form  ? — If 
15  or  16  OTit  of  the  80  got  above  the  lowest  form  it  would  be  as  many 
as  there  were. 

8497.  You  mean  that  only  IS  or  16  were  above  the  seventh? — Yes, 
they  have  not  begun  Latin,  that  is  the  fact. 

8498.  But  they  can  read  ? — Yes,  they  can  all  read,,  and  some  have 
made  progress  probably  in  geography,  and  history,  but  not  commenced 
Latin.  ,We  often  have  boys  forward  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,' 
and-  generally  in  EngJtish  education,  but  they  have  not  commenced  Latin. 

8499.  Who  detennines  what  books  they  shall  do  in-  these  seven  classes  ? 
— Of  course  we  have  a  grammar.     We  have  not  much  choice  of  books 
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Sev.  JV.       at  Hertford.     We  use  the  Hospital  Latin  grammar,  we  use  a  construing 
Keymer,  M.A.  ]j,Qotj  and  Phaedrns.     Those  are  the  only  books  wliich  we  use. 
ssih Jimel865       8500.  Are  you  supreme  as  to  the  books  to  be  U'led  V — We  have  used 

^^____   ■  the  same  thoughout.     We  have  had  no  change.     We  do  not  want  any 
change  with  such  elementary  books  as  those. 

Hev.  J.  T.        The  Rev.  John  Tahockdin  White,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

•>!-  8301.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  the  master  of  the  Latin  school  in 

Christ's  Hospital  ? — ^Yes. 

8502.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  to  us  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  term  ? — About  eight  or  nine  years  i^o  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  boys  who  could  not  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
their  classical  studies  to  a  separate  department,  and  I  was  requested 
as  an  old  and  experienced  master  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  Latin 
school  now  consists  of  all  boys  who  have  failed  to  attain  the  rank  of 
the  upper  school  by  the  time  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  13  years 
and  6  months.  I  receive  them  from  all  parts  of  the  lower  school,  and 
if  necessary  from  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

8503.  Are  they  boys  whom  it  is  thought  undesirable,  on  account  of 
their  future  destination  in  life,  to  encourage  to  prosecute  their  Greek 
studies,  or  are  they  boys  who  are  found  inapt  for  the  Greek  ? — ^It  is 
rather  a  peculiar  school  in  this  way  ;  it  consists  partly  of  boys  whose 
education  has  been  neglected  before  they  entered  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
partly  of  boys  who  have  really  very  little  intellect. 

8504.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  in  your  school  ? — My  numbers 
vary  vei-y  much.  This  partly  arises  from  the  age  at  which  the  boys 
are  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  partly  irom  other  circumstances. 
At  the  examination  a  few  days  ago  my  numbers  were  144.  Three 
boys  have  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  their  having  arrived  at  15 
years  of  age,  so  that  at  present  there  are  141  boys  under  my  charge. 

8505.  {Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  The  name  "Latin  "  school  appears  to  mean 
that  Latin  is  the  highest  point  they  can  reach  ? — It  is  a  distinctive 
term  ;  originally  it  was  called  the  middle  school,  but  many  of  the  boys 
took  offence  at  it,  from  their  schoolfellows  calling  them  "  middlers."  A 
great  many  quarrels  arose  out  of  it,  accordingly  the  term  was  altered  to 
Latin  school,  simply  because  Greek  is  excluded  from  it. 

8506.  {Dr.  Temple.')  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  describe  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  school  ;  how  many  classes  does  it  consist  of  ? — It  consists 
of  one  class  subdivided  into  six  sections  ;  for  instance,  the  144  boys  are 
divided  into  two  parts  of  72  each,  and  then  that  number  is  again  divided 
into  three  sections.  I  am  receiving  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  school, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  classify  them  as  well  as  I  can. 

8507.  How  many  masters  have  you  to  assist  you  ? — ^I  have  at  present 
one  pupil -teacher  to  assist  me.  That  may  require  some  explanation. 
The  Latin  school  originally  consisted  of  200  boys  ;  but  subsequently, 
from  various  causes,  its  pupils  were  reduced  to  about  160.  This  was  a 
number  too  large  for  one  master  ;  yet,  considering  the  usual  extent  of  the 
classes  of  the  several  masters  at  Christ's  Hospital,  not  sufficient  for  two. 
I  therefore  submitted  the  following  plan  to  the  committee,  viz.,  either 
that  boys  should  be  admitted  into  my  department  at  the  age  of  12  years 
and  six  months  (instead  of  13  years  as  before),  that  tiie  number  of 
masters  should  be  increased,  and  that  the  sphere  of  education  should  be 
extended  ;  or  else  that  the  age  of  admission  should  be  fixed  at  13  years 
and  six  months  ;  a  course  which,  I  imagined,  would  so  reduce  my 
numbers  as  to  enable  me  to  undertake  their  instruction  without  assis- 
tance.   The  latter  alternative  was  adopted.    But  as  my  numbers  were 
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still  lai-ger  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  the     Jiev.  J.  T. 
services  of  a  pupil-teacher.     This  is  only  the  first  half  year  that  I  have    White,  M.A. 
entered  on  the  plan,  consequently  the  system  has  to  be  tried. 

8508.  Have  you  no  assistance  for  these  144  boys  ? — ^I  have  a  pupil- 
teacher  with  me. 

8509.  Do  you  mean  that  you  teach  them  entirely  with  this  pupil- 
teacher  ? — 1  do. 

8510.  What  do  you  teach  them  ? — ^Latin,  Roman  history,  and  ancient 
geography.  I  also  give  them  elementary  religious  instruction.  My 
pupil-teacher  assists  me  by  hearing,  in  my  presence,  such  lessons  as 
are  committed  to  memory.  All  other  parts  of  instruction  are  under- 
taken by  myself. 

8511.  How  many  lessons  will  each  boy  have  in  the  course  of  the 
week  from  you  ? — Three  lessons  each  day.  Two  days  in  the  week 
in  alternate  weeks  my  pupils  are  not  with  me.  The  boys  come  in 
divisions  in  alternate  weeks.  In  one  week  they  come  for  six  mornings, 
and  then  the  next  week  for  four  afternoons,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
being  half-holidays. 

8512.  During  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  are  in  the  mathema- 
tical school,  or  in  the  commercial  school,  or  where  ? — ^In  the  mathe- 
matical, commercial,  English,  or  French  schools. 

8513.  Can  you  describe  what  is  the  lowest  point  of  attainment,  and 
what  is  the  highest  of  the  72  boys  that  are  with  you  ? — ^I  was  very 
much  puzzled  when  I  first  had  the  school  what  to  do  with  them.  I 
tried  various  plans.  Eventually  I  put  together  a  little  book  of  my  own, 
w^hich  I  have  called  a  progressive  Latin  reader,  containing  selections 
from  Eutropius,  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Pliny's 
letters.  Some  boys  do  exceedingly  well,  and  others  are  very  much 
below  the  mark.     Their  capacities  vary  very  much. 

8514.  Can  you  state  what  is  about  the  minimum  and  maximum  of 
their  attainments  ? — Generally  speaking,  before  a  boy  leaves  me  he 
will  be  able  to  construe  Horace  very  well,  but  some  boys  cannot 
advance  thus  far.  I  have  some  boys  almost  incapable  of  being  taught 
Latin. 

8515.  What  is  the  minimum  ? — ^Eutropius;  but  some  of  the  boys  can 
hardly  do  that. 

8516.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it  is  advisable  to  try  to 
teach  these  boys  Latin,  or,  inasmuch  as  they  can  do  so  very  little, 
whether  it  would  not-  be  advisable  to  substitute  something  else  ? — My 
opinion  is,  certainly,  that  with  regard  to  some,  few  boys  it  would  be 
well  to  forbear  giving  them  instruction  in  Latin. 

8517.  Are  they  equally  incapable,  for  instance,  of  learning  physical 
science  ? — I  believe  they  are.  I  have  often  inquired,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  much  of  the  same  character  eveiywhere.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  complaint  to  make  of  their  conduct,  only  God  has  not  given 
them  ability. 

8518.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  do  for  them  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  pieparation  for  their  going  into  business  afterwards,  or  into 
other  occupations  in  life  ? — ^Do  you  mean  whether  their  education 
could  be  extended  with  advantage,  or  whether  we  do  as  much  for 
them  as  we  possibly  can,  considering  the  subjects  that  we  teach  ? 

8519.  I  meant,  first,  whether  their  education  could  be  altered  with 
advantage  ? — My  best  answer  would  be  to  tell  you  what  I  proposed 
to  the  committee  some  lime  ago,  viz.,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  boys  in  my 
school  varied  exceedingly  in  ability,  and  as  some  of  them  might  extend 
their  studies  with  advantage,  some  of  the  upper  boys,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  qualify  them  for  commercial 
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Eev.  J.  T.     life,  should  receive  instruction,  in  German  :  in  fact,  to  transform  my 
White,  M.A.   department  into  a  modern  department. 

8520.  Did  the  committee  listen  to  this  suggestion  ? — ^Yes,  they 
■went  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  It  was  thought  advisable  at  that 
time,  inasmuch  as  Christ's  Hospital  was  considered  a  pure  grammar 
school,  that  the  latter  alternative  which  I  mentioned  to  you  just  now 
should  be  carried  out ;  that  is,  that  the  boys  should  be  admitted  at  a 
later  age,  and  that  the  numbers  should  be  reduced.  Admitting  boys 
into  my  department  at  a  later  age  was  tantamount  to  admitting  those 
only  who  had  less  intellect. 

8521.  As  things  now  are,  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
alteration  in  the  studies  ? — ^Not  at  all.  I  have  laid  my  plan  before 
the  committee,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it. 

8522.  I  understand  the  committee  adopted  an  alternative  which  you 
would  not  have  preferred  ? — ^I  submitted  my  plan.  The  committee 
gave  their  decision. 

8523.  On  your  present  footing  you  do  not  wish  to  have  any  change? 
—No. 

8524.  Then  you  did  not.  suggest  anything,  except  the  introduction 
of  German  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

8525.  And  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  suggest  anything  else  ? — 
No,  because  by  introducing  German  I  considered  the  boys  would  have 
what  is  commonly  called  a  modem  school  education.  They  would  get 
Latin  with  rdo,  German  and  French  in  another  part  of  the  school, 
history,  mathematics  if  they  were  qualified  for  them,  and  writing  and 
arithmetic.  That  I  should  imagine  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any 
commercial  man. 

8526.  To  go  to  another  branch  of  the  subject ;  who  determines  what 
boys  are  to  come  to  you  ? — That  is  by  order  of  the  committee.  They 
have  settled  that. 

8527.  But  the  committee  do  not  examine  for  themselves  ? — No,  the 
standing  rule  is  this,  that  if  a  boy  shall  not  attain  the  rank  of  the 
upper  school  by  the  time  he  is  13  years  and  6  months  of  age,  he  shall 
be  sent  to  my  department  as  a  boy  unable  to  benefit  by  classical 
education. 

8528.  Then  it  is  determined  practically  by  the  promotions  in  the 
other  school  ? — Tes.  The  removal  to  my  school  takes  places  after 
the  boys  have  been  promoted  to  the  upper  school ;  in  fact,  I  m^  put  it 
in  another  kind'  of  way  ;  that  after  the  half-yearly  promotions  to  the 

■  upper  school,  all  boys  remaining  in  the  under  school  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  13  years  and  6  months  are  sent  to  my  department. 

8529.  Tou  have  no  power  of  refusing  them  ? — No. 

8530.  Have  you  any  power  after  a  time  of  sending  them  out  of  your 
school  back  into  the  other  school  ? — ^No. 

8531.  Should  you  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  have  such  a 
power  ? — ^No  ;  generally  speaking  the  boys  would  be  unable  t»  benefit 
by  classical  instruction. 

H.  F.  Bowler  Henst  Fkancis  Bowkeb,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

Esg. 

8532.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  head  master  of  the 

English  school  in  Christ's  Hospital  ? — I  am. 

8533.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  is  taught  in  that 
school  ? — English  history,  geography,  English  reading,  and  the  usual 
subjects  connected  with  English  reading,  spelling  by  dictation,  and  so 
forth — the  whole  of  the  English  subjects  and  English  literature. 

8534.  Is  English  grammar  taught  ? — No. 
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8535.  Why  is  that  omitted? — I  believe  it  is  omitted  because  it  is  H.F.Bowker 
considered  that  the  boys  can  learn  sufficient  grammar  from  learning     ."   Esq. 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  

8536.  Do  you  yourself  approve  of  that  omission  ? — I  think  the  pre-  28th  June  1865. 

sent  arrangement  of  teaching  grammar  through  the  classical  lan<'ua<'es 

is  generally  found  to  be  sufficient. 

8537.  Do  all  the  boys  go  to  your  school  ? — About  700  of  them.  The 
whole  of  them  pass  through  my  school  from  first  to  last.  When  they 
get  into  the  upper  part  of  the  grammar  school,  and  are  Grecians  and 
Deputy  Grecians,  then  they  leave  me  entirely. 

8538.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  the  boys  leave  you  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  spelling,  which  is  not  so  ordinary  an  accomplishment  as 
is  sometimes  supposed  ? — A  very  fair  knowledge.  We  pay  great 
attention  to  spelling. 

8539.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  subject,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  Exercises 
for  dictation  are  selected  from  some  of  our  best  English  authors,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  all  the  classes  of  mj  school  from  the 
earliest  stage. 

8540.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  head  of  this  school  ? — I  have 
been  at  the  head  of  my  department  of  the  school  for  about  30  years, 
but  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  institution  for  upwards  of  40 
years. 

8541.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  What  are  the  limits  of  age  of  the  boys  in 
your  division  ? — The  great  majority  of  them  remain  with  me  until 
15,  until  they  leave  school. 

8542.  When  do  they  come  to  you  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of 
my  department.     They  come  when  they  first  arrive  from  Hertford. 

8543.  You  have  the  whole  school  except  the  Grecians  ? — Except  the 
Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians. 

8544.  How  many  assistants  have  you  ? — I  have  four.  The  boys  are 
divided,  as  in  the  other  schools,  into  two  divisions,  and  the  several 
classes  are  subdivided  into  sections,  and  the  boys  come  by  sections, 
so  that  they  do  not  come  to  me  every  day  ;  but  by  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  sections.  One  half  of  the  time,  as  you  probably  .know,  is 
given  to  classics,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  between  mathematics, 
French,  English,  and  commercial  subjects,  such  as  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  drawing. 

8545.  No  classics  are  taught  in  your  department  ?— No  ;  the  boys 
go  to  the  classical  school  for  classics.     All  my  boys  learn  classics. 

8546.  How  many  boys  are  under  one  master  in  your  department  ? — 
I  have  myself  about  150  boys  who  come  to  me  in  different  sections, 
and  of  that  number  I  have  a1x)ut  30  or  35  at  a  time.  My  second 
master  takes  the  boys  in  sections  of  25.  The  next  master  takes  them 
in  sections  of  about  30,  and  the  junior  master  in  sections  of  35  or 
40. 

8547.  How  far  do  you  teach  modern  history? — ^My  instruction  is 
confined  to  English  history. 

8548.  You  teach  the  whole  of  English  history  ? — Yes,  the  several 
classes  go  through  a  course  of  English  history. 

8549.  Is  it  modern  geography  entirely  that  you  teach  ? — Modem 
geography  entirely. 

8550.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  do  not  give  any  instruction  of  any  sort  in 
physical  science  ? — ^None. 

8551.  Is  the  instruction  in  drawing  a  part  of  your  department  ?r-No, 
there  is  a  separate  school  for  that. 

8552.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  assigned  to  your  department  ? — 
I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  without  entering  into  some  explana- 
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IJ-  F-  Soioher,  tion.    The  upper  boys  come  to  me  three  times  in  one  week,  fof  an 
^'^'  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time — and  twice  in  the  following  week,  and  so  on. 
28th  June  1865.  The  junior  boys  come  more  frequently. 
'      8553.  There  are  really  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  ? — ^Yes. 

8554.  (Lord  Lytlelton.)  Have  you  the  charge  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  your  department  ? — No. 

8555.  (Dr.  Temple.)  You  teach  English  literature  ? — I  make  the 
boys  read  some  English  literature,  and  then  give  them  a  good  outline 
idea  of  the  great  authors.  That  is  all  I  have  time  for.  I  begin  at  the 
beginning,  so  as  to  give  them  somb  notion,  at  all  events,  of  who  our 
great  authors  are  and  what  they  wrote  upon. 

8556.  When  the  boys  come  to  you  I  believe  they  practically  know 
very  little  indeed  ? — Very  little.  They  are  instructed  at  Hertford  in 
plain  English  reading  and  the  elements  of  educsction  generally,  and  then 
they  come  into  my  department  of  the  school,  as  well  as  into  the  others, 
when  they  come  to  London. 

8557.  When  they  leave  you  at  the  age  of  15,  about  what  standard 
do  they  generally  attain  ? — Those  boys  will  know  very  fairly  the  out- 
lines of  English  history,  and  have  a  fair  and  competent  knowledge  of 
modern  geography,  and  certainly  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  and  to  read 
fairly. 

8558.  Do  you  teach  them  any  book-keeping  ? — ^No,  that  does  not 
belong  to  my  department. 

8559.  You  do  not  teach  arithmetic  ? — ^No. 

8560.  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  They  have  writing  lessons  ? — Yes,  but  not 
from  me. 

8561.  (Dr.  Storrar.y  Do  you  teach  the  boys  any  English  grammar? 
—No. 

8562.  They  depend  entirely  for  their  English  grammar  upon  their 
classical  education  ? — Entirely. 

8563.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  teach  what  is  called  analysis  of  sen- 
tences ? — No,  we  are  not  able'to  do  that ;  we  have  not  time. 

8564.  Should  you  wish  to  do  so  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
indeed  if  we  could  get  time  for  it.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  time, 
one  half  of  the  time  being  given  to  classical  instruction,  and  the  sub- 
jects I  have  just  mentioned  being  compressed  into  the  other  half  of  the 
time. 

8565.  Can  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  most  efficient  way  of  preparing  such  boys  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  without  reference  at  ^  to  your  instructions,  but 
simply  to  your  own  opinion  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  for 
a  great  number  of  the  boys  to  receive  competent  insti'uction  in 
English  grammar.  In  a  large  school  like  ours,  and  considering  the 
class  of  boys  who  come  to  us,  I  think  it  would  be  very.advantageous 
for  them  to  receive  more  instruction  in  English. 

8566.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching-of  Latin  might  be  specially 
adapted  to  that  object  of  qualifying  a  boy  going  into  trade  at  15  to 
understand  his  own  language  ? — I  think  so. 

8567.  Would  it  be  the  same  method  of  teaching  as  that  which  would 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  with  a  view  to  University 
life  ?— I  think  not. 

8568.  Can  you  point  out  what  the  distinction  would  be  ? — I  think, 
as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  in  teaching  classics 
for  th,e  University  you  must  go  into  the  higher  subjects  and  thoroughly 
analyse  the  classical  languages,  whereas  to  teach  Latin  with  a  view  to 
teaching  English  a  much  less  amount  of  knowledge  would  be  required, 
just  so  much  as  would  enable  boys  to  understand  and  appreciate  that 
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large  proportion  of  our  language  which  is  derived  from  the  classical  H.  F.  Bowker, 
languages.  •^*?' 

8569.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the    . ,  Z j,., 

future  position  of  these  hoys,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  spending  the  fund  ?     ^°* 

— ^No,  none  whatever. 

8370.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  of  having  only 
a  boarding  school  is  the  best? — I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
I  think  the  question  has  been  raised  in  the  institution  amongst  the 
masters,  and  also  I  believe  amongst  the  governors,  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  establish  a  large  day  school. 

8571.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  in  combi- 
nation with  a  great  boarding  school  such  as  it  now  is  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

8572.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Would  you  make  that  day  school  a  gratuitous 
school  or  would  you  have  a  payment  for  it? — I  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous in  that  case  to  have  a  small  payment ;  all  experience  shews 
that  what  is  paid  for  is  more  highly  valued  than  that  which  is  bestowed 
gratuitously. 

8573.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  would  be  the  market  value  of  it  ? — 
Looking  at  the  City  of  London  school,  where  the  charge  is  eight  guineas 
a  year,  I  think  there  might  bo  some  such  payment  as  that.  A  large  day 
school  giving  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  as  we  are  now 
giving  to  our  boys  would  certainly  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
over  a  much  larger  area. 

8574.  Would  you  make  any  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
education  for  such  a  day  school  ? — I  would  make  it  very  much  the  same. 
I  think  our  education  now  is  as  good  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  any 
education  for  such  a  school  to  be. 

8575.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  that  kind,  the 
buildings  I  conceive  would  require  enlarging  if  such  a  school  was  of  any 
importance  as  to  size  ? — So  far  as  the  question  has  been  discussed  and 
talked  of  privately  amongst  us,  it  has  been  rather  in  this  way,  that  if  the 
number  of  boys  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  reduced, 
that  then  we  might  of  course  establish  one  or  two  schools  either  here 
or  elsewhere  in  other  parts  of  London.  Of  course  such  schools  to  be  of 
extensive  benefit  must  be  Metropolitan  schools. 

8576.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  fact  of  the  City  of  London 
school,  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Merchant  Taylors'  school  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  there  would  be  room  for  a  large  day  middle- 
class  school  connected  with  this  Hospital  ? — I  think  ample  room.  I 
think  the  population  of  London  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
would  be  ample  room  for  it. 

8577.  I  think  you  are  chief  of  your  department  ? — Yes. 

8578.  And  entirely  responsible  for  it  ? — Entirely. 

8579.  What  are  your  relations  with  the  Committee  of  Education  ? — ^I 
am  intrusted  by  the  committee  with  the  entire  charge  of  my  department, 
the  entire  control  of  it ;  and  the  only  thing  that  I  have  not  the 
control  of,  is  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters.  My  opinion, 
however,  is  always  taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  committee  always  request  me  to  give 
my  opinion.  I  think  they  would  not  appoint  anyone  whom  I  had  a 
decided  opinion  against.  They  intrust  me  with  the  entire  responsibility. 
I  have  the  freest  communication  with  the  committee  on  all  occasions. 
If  I  want  any  alteration  made,  or  have  anything  to  complain  of,  I 
write  to  the  committee,  and  am  always  received  with  great  courtesy  and 
attention,  and  my  suggestions  are  almost  always  carried  out. 
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^  ^"e'""'**'^'  8580.  In  your  experience  the  relation  of  your  departmwit  with  the 
*^'         committee  works  well  ? — Exceeding  well. 

aathJunel865.  8581.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  it  might  be  improved 
___.  with  respect  to  giving  you  more  freedom  of  action  or  greater  respon- 
sibility ? — ^No,  none  whatever.  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ^ay  so, 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  school  are  working  well  in  giving  a 
responsible  person  to  the  headship  of  each  department ;  our  school  is 
so  entirely  different  from  any  other  school  of  the  kind,  the  great  majority 
of  our  boys,  about  180  out  of  200,  go  into  commercial  life  every  year, 
and  it  is  very  important  therefore  that  they  should  be  well  instructed 
in  those  subjects  which  prepare  them  for  their  future  position  in  life, 
and  the  having  a  head  to  each  department,  as  we  do  now,  gives  an 
amount  of  interest  to  that  department ;  the  head  of  each  department  is 
of  course  most  anxious  to  work  up  his  department  to  the  highest 
possible  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  committee  demanding  of  us  a  great 
deal  of  work,  we  feel  our  responsibility  very  much,  and  we  endeavour  to 
work  it  with  as  much  success  as  is  compatible  with  the  time  that  is 
allowed  to  it. 

8582.  What  share  have  you  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  ? — ^I  have 
none  of  the  discipline  out  of  school  except  this,  that  a  certain  number  of  ■ 
the  masters  visit  the  wards  of  an  evening,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  I  take 
change  of  three  of  them.  Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  visit  as  censors 
but  rather  as  advisers  of  the  boys  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  spend  their  evenings. 

8583.  Before  they  go  to  bed  ? — Yes,  to  give  them  little  hints  as  to 
their  reading,  the  way  in  which  they  should  prepare  their  lessons,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  should  conduct  themselves. 

8584.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  they  prepare  their  lessons  overnight  in 
their  dormitories  ? — Yes.  If  anything  is  going  on  wrong,  if  there  has 
been  any  moral  delinquency,  or  if  any  boy  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  discipline,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  boys  about  it,  not, 
as  I  said  just  now,  in  the  way  of  censorship  so  much  as  of  advice  and 
of  kind  and  friendly  suggestion. 

8585.  (Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  communicate  with  the  warden  in 
performing  those  functions  ?— We  keep  ourselves  in  friendly  commu- 
nication with  the  warden  on  all  matters  of  discipline. 

8586.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  in  the  separate  functions  vrith 
regard  to  discipline,  of  the  warden  and  the  masters  ? — ^Not  at  all.  We 
find  that  it  works  exceedingly  well.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  masters  to  take  the  entire  discipline  of  a  great  school  like  this, 
unless  the  whole  institution  was  entirely  remodelled,  unless  the  master-s 
had  the  boys  residing  with  them  under  their  roof,  or  more  houses  were 
constructed  in  connexion  with  the  dormitories.  The  great  majority  of 
the  masters  are  non-resident. 

8587.  Are  you  a  resident  ? — I  am  not  now,  I  was  formerly. 

8588.  Do  you  see  any  objecticm  to  th«  head  master  of  this  school 
taking  upon  himself  that  general  control  of  the  discipline  of  the  schocd, 
and  responsibility  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  boys,  which  head 
masters  usually  exercise  over  the  largest  public  schools  in  this  countiy-? 
—I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  such  a  thing,  because 
our  institution  always  has  been  conducted  onHhe  plan  I  have  referred 

'  to.  I  have  found  the  present  system  of  keeping  the  discipline  quijte 
distinct  work  exceedingly  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  ward^i  alwarya 
communicates  with  the  head  master  in  all  matters  of  difficuKy,  and 
takes  his  counsel  and  advice. 

8589.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Out  of  school  hours,  if  you  saw  a  boy 
doing  what  he  had  no  business  to  do,  should  you  feel  yourself  at  HberiT- 
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to  interfere  with  him,  or  must  you  go  to  the  warden  ? — ^As  a  master,  I  H.  F.  Bowker, 
should  have  a  perfect  right  to  interfere  with  him.  Esq. 

8590.  {Lord  Lyttlelon^  Should  you  feel  yourself  bound  to  do  it '' 

1  should  feel  myself  bound  to  do  it.  28thJaneJ865. 

8591.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  The  instant  the  boy  leaves  the  school- 
room he  is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  your  authority  or  your  responsibility  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

8592.  Though  there  is  a  warden  specially  appointed  to  look  after  the 
discipline  of  the  school  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  warden  was  appointed,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  this  view,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  masters,  engaged  as  they  are  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  in 
tuition,  to  look  after  the  boys  after  school  hoiirs  in  so  large  a  school  as 
ours,  consisting  as  it  does  of  nearly  800  boys. 

8593.  Especially  when  several  of  the  masters  are  non-resident  ? — 
Yes. 

8594.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  masters  of  the  various  depart- 
ments with  the  master  of  the  npper  gi-ammar  school  ? — We  consider 
the  head  classical  master  as  head  master  by  courtesy.  The  present 
head  master  is  the  fourth  since  I  have  been  here.  Our  relations  with 
all  the  previous  head  masters  have  been  very  cordial  and  very  friendly 
indeed,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  committee; 
we  always  received  our  communications  from  the  committee  through 
him,  and  we  always  made  our  communications  to  him  as  to  the  state 
of  our  departments,  in  the  most  free  manner,  so  as  to  keep  him  aufait 
entirely  with  all  we  were  doing. 

8595.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  not  the  treasurer  the  organ  of  communi- 
cation ? — The  treasurer  is  the  head,  but  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Kice,  Dr. 
Greenwood,  and  Dr.  TroUope,  we  always  kept  ourselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  head  master  also,  and  the  communications  from  the  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  they  affected  the  whole  institution,  were  generally 
made  to  us  through  him. 

8596.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.')  Do  you  not  do  so  now  ? — ^No,  simply 
because  there  is  so  much  difficulty  ;  Dr.  Jacob  seems  to  me  to  decline 
taking  the  responsibility  which  most  of  us  thin^  belongs  to  his  position. 

8597.  What  kind  of  responsibility  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  in  this 
way, — difficulties  arise  in  a  great  school  like  ours,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  go  to  a  man  of  his  position  and  experience,  to  consult  with  him, 
and  to  ask  his  advice. 

8598.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  But  in  point  of  authority  you  consider 
yourself  as  co-ordinate  with  the  head  master  ? — No,  it  is  not  that.  We 
.consider,  that  our  departments  are  inferior  to  his,  and  that  his  standing 
and  position  in  the  school  is  higher  than  our  own^  and  we  all  treat 
him  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  head. 

8599.  Those  are  points  of  courtesy  and  precedence,  but  in  point  of 
actual  .authority  you  are  on  a  level  with  him  ? — We  do  not  consider 
.•^at.  We  consider  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  head  master  were  de- 
,cidedly  expressed  in  anything  as  to  which  we  differed,  then  his 
O^inlqn  would  rule  the  question. 

8G00.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
ekable  that  the  situatiorf  of  the  head  master,  on  all  these  points  with 
xeference  to  the  other  masters  and  with  reference  to  the  treasurer, 
.should  be  more  distinctly  defined  than  the  others  ? — The  position  of 
ibe  head  master  is  really  very  well  defined,  and  his  authority  is  very 
much  greater  than  Dr.  Jacob  seems  to  think. 

8601.  {Rev.  A.  TV.  Thorold.)  Your  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  *n  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master  and  a  relation  of  pre- 
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H.  F.  Bowkei;  eminence  with  respect  to  the  other  masters,  which  Dr.  Jacob  might 
■Es?-  assume  and  act  upon  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8602.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  Dr.  Jacob's  unwillingness 
to  assume  this  authority  is  in  part  traceable  to  the  position  in  which 
he  is  placed  with  reference  to  the  warden  and  some  other  officers  ? — ^I 
can  hardly  answer  that  question.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  and  difficult 
question  to  answer. 

8603.  Supposing  yourself  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  upper  grammar 
master  of  this  school,  should  you  like  to  hare  an  officer  by  your  side 
in  the  position  of  the  warden  ? — ^I  should  not  object  to  it ;  in  fact,  I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  head  master  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  duties  into  his  hands. 

8604.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  warden  ought  to  be  accountable, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  superior  master  ? — ^I  hardly  think 
that  that  would  work  well  in  a  great  institution  like  ours. 

8605.  Then,  as  far  as  yon  can  judge,  yon  do  not  think  that  the  want 
of  responsibility  in  the  head  here  is  the  fault  of  the  regulations  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

8606.  (Dr.  Storrar.)  When  was  the  office  of  warden  first  instituted  ? 
— ^I  think  about  five  years  ago. 

8607.  In  the  charge  book,  the  charge  to  the  warden  bears  date  the 
II th  October  1860,  was  that  the  time  ? — ^About  that  time,  I  think. 

8608.  How  many  years  was  that  after  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Jacob  ? — Dr.  Jacob  was  appointed  in  1853  or  1854. 

8609.  Are  there  any  duties  assigned  to  the  warden  which  are  essen- 
tially diffisrent  from  those  that  formerly  fell  within  the  duties  of  the 
steward  ? — ^No  ;  none  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8610.  Does  the  steward  at  present  exist  ? — Yes  ;  only  his  duties 
are  now  confined  to  those  duties  which  are  implied  by  his  name,  looking 
after  the  provisions  and  so  forth,  and  the  warden  takes  the  other  half 
of  the  duties. 

8611.  Can  you  assign  no  special  reason  for  the  institution  of  the 
office  of  warden,  with  such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him,  about  the 
time  when  it  was  first  instituted  ? — ^Entirely  because  it  was  found  after 
a  considerable  experience  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the 
steward  to  do  ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  steward  to  do  so  much, 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  possible  for  one  man  to  perform  both  sets  of 
duties  efficiently,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  appoint  a  warden, 
whose  position  should  be  that  of  simply  looking  after  the  discipline  and 
good  order  and  welfare  of  the  school  after  school  hours. 

8612.  Is  there  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  warden  as 
specified  in  the  charge  to  the  warden,  in  some  degree  encroached  upon 
those  duties  which  were  previously  exercised  by  the  head  master  ?— . 
None  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  the  slightest  intention  of  diminishing 
the  previous  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  head  master  or  to  en- 
croach at  all  upon  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  in  the  other 
direction.  It  was  found  that  the  steward  himself  was  hardly  competent 
to  undertake  the  double  duty,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  better  to 
divide  the  duties  into  two  parts,  and  to  appoint  a  warden.  I  do  not 
thinK.  there  was  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  any  governor  or  of  the 
committee  of  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  the  head  master,  or  on 
the  authority  that  any  head  master  had  ever  had.  As  one  of  the  oldest 
masters  of  the  hospital,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  have  had 
very  ample  opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  its  pupils  in  after 
life ;  with  very  rare  exceptions  this  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
great  majority  of  the  boys,  as  I  have  before  stated,  go  into  commercial 
occupations ;  and  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  their  success  is  the  fact 
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that  a  considerable  number  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  heads  of 
other  commercial  houses  in  London  and  elsewhere,  apply  to  the  insti- 
tntiou  for  youths  educated  here.  These  youths  are  almost  always 
found  to  be  characterized  by  integrity,  intelligence,  and  energy. 

Richard  Gkiggs,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined,  Ji.  Griggs,  Esq. 

8613.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  hold  the  office  of  warden  of  28th  June  18G5. 
this  institution  ? — I  do.  

8614.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — ^Nearly  five  years. 

8615.  Were  you  the  first  person  appointed  to  that  office  ? — I  was  the 
first  person  appointed  to  that  distinct  office. 

8616.  Were  you  previously  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution ? — I  was  for  34  years  a  master  in  the  commercial  school,  and  for 
25  years  of  that  time  I  was  the  head  of  that  department. 

8617.  What  do  you  consider  your  functions  as  warden  to  be  ? — ^My 
functions  are  contained  in  the  charge,  the  main  heads  of  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  lay  before  you.  "  It  being  already  provided  by  the  orders  of 
"  the  hospitol  that  faults  committed  by  the  children  when  in  school 
"  under  their  masters  shall  be  by  them  duly  punished,  it  is  your  duty 
"  to  take  care  that  at  all  other  times  the  children  of  the  hospital  shall 
"  be  under  such  control  and  superintendence  as  may  prevent  the  com- 
"  mission  of  fault  or  ensure  its  detection,  and  may  encourage  them  to 
"  behave  properly,  with  due  respect,  to  all  persons,  and  with  kindness 
"  and  justice  to  each  other."  So  that  my  duties  are  to  take  charge 
of  the  boys  whenever  they  are  not  under  the  charge  of  the  masters. 

8618.  That  is  during  their  play  hours  ;  do  you  consider  that  you 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  them  in  their  dormitories  ? — Yes  ; 
with  the  assistance  of  the  masters. 

8619.  Do  you  think  that  you,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
instruction  of  these  boys,  have  the  means  of  judging  of  their  different 
characters  and  dispositions  in  the  same  way  that  a  master  would  have  ? 
— I  think  so,  the  boys  are  constantly  subject  to  my  supervision.  I  am 
constantly  visiting  the  wards  and  becoming  acquainted  with  individual 
character,  and  therefore  I  have  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
character  of  the  boys  here. 

8620.  Have  you  often  occasion  to  speak  to  a  boy,  unless  it  is  to 
reprimand  him  for  some  impropriety  ? — Most  frequently. 

8621.  In  what  way  does  that  happen  ? — It  happens  when  I  go  into 
the  ward.  I  generally  inquire  of  the  matron  as  to  the  state  of  her 
ward.  She  will  mention  such  boys  as  are  in  any  degree  troublesome, 
and  of  course  I  immediately  take  an  opportunity  of  conferring  privately 
with  these  boys. 

8622.  In  that  way  the  most  troublesome  boys  are  brought  under 
your  notice,  but  have  you  any  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
general  disposition  of  boys  who  are  not  pointed  out  to  you  for  some 
particular  reason  ? — I  do  so  through  the  masters  who  visit  the  wards 
with  myself,  also  by  observation  at  church,  in  the  hall  at  meal  times, 
and  in  the  play-grounds,  as  well  as  by  frequent  communications  with 
their  friends. 

8623.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Are  you  present  with  the  boya  in  the  play- 
ground ? — I  superintend  generally.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  office  duty 
to  perform  as  well,  arising  out  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  friends  of  the  boys,  and  whenever  mj  duties  in  the  office  permit,  I 
am  perambulating  the  grounds. 

8624.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  have  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  in  extreme  cases  ? — Yes. 
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if.  Griggs, Esq.  8625.  Is  that  often  resorted  to  ? — There  is  very  little  corporal  pnniah- 
~ ment  in  this  school. 

2  thJnnel865.  8626.  Upon  an  average  how  many  boys  are  so  punished  in  a  week  ? 
— I  should  say  that  two  boys  a  week  may  receivca  slight  punishment 
with  the  cane,  and  I  should  think  about  once  a  month,  or  once  in  six 
weeks  a  boy  would  have  the  rod, 

8627.  That  is  for  graver  oflFences  ? — Tes. 

8628.  In  either  case  by  whom  is  the  punishment  inflicted  ? — ^In  my 
presence,  by  the  porter  of  the  institution. 

8629.  Always  in  your  presence  ? — Always  in  my  presence. 

8630.  In  the  case  of  a  master  thinking  it  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  upon  a  boy,  how  is  that  done  ? — They  do  it  of  their  own 
autihority. 

8631.  Do  they  do  it  themselves,  or  do  they  employ  the  beadle  to  do 
it? — If  they  use  the  cane  they  do  it  themselves,  if  they  use  the  rod 
they  employ  the  porter. 

8632.  (Lord  Lyttelton.')  Do  you  report  to  the  head  master  or  to  any 
authority  above  you  with  respect  to  the  boys  ? — ^I  do  not  report  except 
to  the  treasurer,  but  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  various 
masters  according  to  the  tenor  of  my  charge,  "  You  shall  maintain  and 
"  support  the  authority  of  the  masters,  the  matron,  under  matrons, 
"  beadles,  and  monitors,  and  without  delay  investigate  any  complaints 
"  which  they  may  make  to  you  of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  any 
"  of  the  children,  and  you  shall  specially  attend  to  any  information 
"  which  may  fi-om  time  to  time  be  communicated  to  you  by  the  masters 
"  appointed  to  visit  the  wards  ;"  so  that  I  am  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  masters,  and  the  masters  with  me. 

8633.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  under  the  authority  of  the  head 
master,  but  under  that  of  the  committee  of  almoners  ? — ^I  am  under  the 
authority  of  the  committee  of  almoners,  not  under  the  head  master. 

8634.  {Dr.  Temple.)  In  no  case  would  there  be  any  appeal  allowed 
from  you  to  the  head  master  ? — ^Yes,  by  all  means,  and  it  would  be 
rather  enconraged.  If  a  boy  felt  a  grievance  he  would  be  rather  encou- 
raged to  appeal  to  whom  he  pleased,  to  any  authority,  to  the  head 
master,  or  the  treasurer. 

8635.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Would  the  head  master  entertain  an  appeal 
by  a  boy  from  you  ? — I  imagine  he  would  do  so. 

8636.  He  would  listen  to  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

8637.  (Lord  Taunton.)  lias  any  case  ever  occurred  in  which  that 
h?is  happened  ? — ^At  the  present  moment  a  case  does  not  occur  to  me. 
Only  yesterday  morning  I  found  that  a  boy  was  going  on  unsatisfac- 
torily. Dr.  Jacob  came  into  my  ofiice.  I  communicated  the  matter  to 
\am,  and  asked  him  not  to  receive  it  as  an  official  notice,  but  to  kindly 
communicate  privately  with  the  boy,  and  use  his  influence.  He  happened 
to  be  one  of  Dr.  Jacob's  boys. 

8638.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  any  assistants  in  your  own  de- 
p{^rtme;at  ? — I  have  the  partial  assistance  of  the  librarian  in  office  work. 

8639.  Not  as  regards  the  discipline  of  the  school  ? — ^No- 

8640.  (Dr.  Temple.)  If  any  boy  does  wrong  out  of  school,  and  is 
seen  by  one. of  the  masters,  can  that  master  punish  the  boy  without 
referring  to  you  ? — As  a  matter  of  courtesy  he  woflld  more  geaet^lj^ 
refer  it  to  me,  but  still  he  could,  if  he  liked,'  punish  him. 

8641.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  anything  like  tha  monitorii*! 
system  among  the  boys  ;  do  you  manage  them  with  their  own  .assiatr 
teice  at  -all  ? — W-e  have  monitors. 

8642.  What  powers  have  the  monitors  ? — ^The  monitors  have  no 
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power  of  punishment,  that  is  to  say,  of  hitting  boys,  but  they  must  R-  Grigga,Esq. 
report  the  case  to  me.  ' 

8643.  Are  they  bound  to  report  any  case  of  misconduct  ? — Yes.  28tli  June  1865. 

8644.  Who  are  those  monitors  ? — They  are  the  senior  boys,  called 
the  Deputy  Grecians. 

8645.  The  whole  of  the  Deputy  Grecians  ?— Yes. 

8646.  They  are  necessarily  monitors  ? — Not  necessarily,  but  we 
have  two  or  three  monitors  in  each  ward,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  generally  exhausts  the  whole  class. 

8647.  Are  the  Deputy  Grecians  the  highest  class  in  the  school  ? — 
No,  the  Grecians. 

8648.  Then  it  is  the  second  class  who  are  monitors  ?-^Yes. 

8649.  Have  they  authority  over  the  boys  above  them  ? — No ;  because 
in  point  of  fact  the  Grecians  are  separate  from  the  ward.  They  have 
a  private  room  of  their  own,  so  that  they  are  separated  from  the  ward. 

8650.  Then  these  monitors  are  for  the  whole  school  of  700  or  800  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  monitors  in  ofBce  at  one  time  ? — Yes,  two  or 
three  in  each  of  the  1 6  wards. 

8651.  Do  you  find  that  an  effective  system  ? — A  very  excellent 
system  indeed,  in  fact  we  could  not  get  on  without  th^n. 

8652.  The  boys  acknowledge  their  authority  ? — Yes. 

8653.  Therefore  in  fact  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  in  your  hands 
assisted  by  some  of  the  elder  boys  ? — Yes  j  and  assisted  also  by  the 
masters. 

8654.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Who  selects  the  monitors  from  among  the 
Deputy  Grecians  ? — I  select  them  originally,  but  in  all  cases  submit 
their  name  to  the  head  master  for  approval  by  him. 

8655.  I  observe  the  following  passage  in  your  charge  : — "  In  all 
"  cases  of  grave  ihisconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  children  you 
"  shall  privately  confer  with  the  schoolmasters  as  to  their  character 
"  and  deportment  in  the  school,  and  in  the  appointment  of  boys  to  be 
'•'  monitors  and  to  places  of  trust  you  shall  pursue  the  same  course, 
"  and  ascertain  whether  your  opinion  of  them  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
"  perience  of  the  masters."  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  appointment 
of  monitors  you  take  the  initiative  ? — Yes. 

8656.  And  that  a  boy  cannot  be  appointed  a  monitor  if  the  master 
vetoes  it  ? — Of  course  he  would  not  be  appointed. 

8657.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  whole  of  this  charge  practically 
in  force  ? — Every  word  of  it. 

8658.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Do  you  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Deputy  Grecians  would  be  appointed  monitors,  and  reject  such  as  the 
masters  veto  ? — Not  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  a  boy  may  attain 
the  position  of  a  Deputy  Grecian  very  young  indeed,  and  he  would  not 
have  the  necessary  influence  with  the  boys. 

8659.  It  might  be  within  your  knowledge  that  he  would  not  be 
suited  for  the  position  ? — ^Yes.  My  general  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  boys  would  indicate  such  as  I  consider  to  be  unsuitable. 

8660.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  In  cases  of  emergency  the  treasurer  is  the 
person  you  communicate  with  ? — Yes. 

8661.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  Since  you  have  held  the  office  of 
warden  have  any  practical  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  arisen  as  to 
your  relation  with  the  other  masters  in  enforcing  discipline  ? — ^Not  the 
least  in  the  world. 
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H.  Sharp,  Esq.  Henbt  Shakp,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

28th  Jane  1865.      8662.  {TLord  Taunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  liead  master  of  tte 
commercial  school  ? — I  am. 

8663.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — ^Between  four  and 
five  years  as  head  master.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  commercial 
department  altogether  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

8664.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  go  through  that  school  ? — All. 

8665.  Who  determines  their  going  into  that  school,  is  it  the  parents, 
or  the  masters,  or  who  ? — ^No  ;  they  enter  the  school  on  their  removal 
from  the  Hertford  establishment. 

8666.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  not  all  the  boys  go  into  the  commercial 
school  on  arriving  from  Hertford  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  do  not  all  remain 
with  me  during  the  whole  time  they  are  at  school. 

8667.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  point  of  fact  all  the  boys  pass  through 
the  commercial  school  ? — Yes. 

8668.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  commercial 
school  ? — Writing  and  arithmetic. 

8669.  Do  you  teach  book-keeping  ? — No. 

8670.  How  much  of  the  boys'  time  is  given  to  this  commercial 
school  ? — Of  the  boys  who  attend  my  depaitment  in  the  upper  school 
each  boy  during  the  week  attends  two  days  consecutively,  and  then 
the  boy  misses  the  third  day,  and  attends  the  French  and  drawing 
school.  He  then  attends  my  school  again  for  two  days  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time. 

8671.  Do  you  teach  spelling  at  all,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  English 
depai'tment  ? — That  is  entirely  confined  to  the  English  department. 

8672.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  None  of  the  boys  are  confined  to  your 
school  for  the  whole  of  their  time  ? — No. 

8673.  Is  it  only  for  distinction  that  it  is  called  the  commercial 
department,  because  in  fact  what  you  teach  is  equally  necessary  for  all 
the  boys  ?  It  is  not  those  who  are  specially  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits  ? — No  ;  all  the  boys  pass  through  the  commercial  school,  but 
there  are  many  who  do  not  remain  there  beyond  a  certain  age,  or  rank 
in  the  grammar  school. 

8674.  {Lord  Taunton.)  In  point  of  fact  your  school  is  a  school  to 
teach  the  boys  writing  and  arithmetic  ? — ^Yes. 

8675.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  some  of  the  boys  remain  with  you  until 
they  leave  the  school  ? — There  are  a  few  who  so  remain,  but  the  majority 
of  the  boys  pass  from  me  into  the  mathematical  school,  where  they 
receive  instruction  until  they  leave  the  hospital  at  15  years  of  age. 

8676.  There  are  some  who  never  leave  your  school  for  the  mathe- 
matical school  ? — ^Yes. 

8677.  What  number  ? — I  cannot  exactly  form  an  estimate  at  present, 
but  they  are  few  comparatively.     The  majority  pass  through. 

8678.  {Lord  Taunton.)  How  far  do  you  carry  the  study  of  arith- 
metic ? — We  go  to  the  highe?  rules — barter,  profit  and  loss,  discount, 
exchanges,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and  the  extraction  of  roots. 

8679.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Can  you  say  how  many  hours  a  week  on  an 
average  the  boys  are  with  you  ? — Each  boy  has  on  an  average  about 
five  hours  a  week  in  the  commercial  school. 

8680.  And  they  remain  with  you  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  lower 
school,  or  in  the  upper  school  as  far  as  the  Great  Erasmus,  unless  they 
go  into  the  mathematical  school,  do  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  when  a  boy 
arrives  at  the  Great  Erasmus  class  he  is  removed  from  me  immediately 
to  go  to  the  mathematical  school,  and  any  well-advanced  boys  whom  I 
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think  proper  to  recommend  to  the  mathematical  master  are  removed  B..  Sharp, Esq. 
before  they  arrive  at  the  Great  Erasmus  class.  

8681.  (Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  teaching  of  28th  Juue  1865. 
book-keeping  ?  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  teach  it  as  a  special  sub- 
ject, or  to  trust  to  ai'ithmetic  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  a  boy  at  about 
14  years  of  age  cannot  possibly  get  a  good  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  attained  when  he  gets  into  a  counting- 
house. 

86S2.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Is  your  teaching  of  arithmetic  done  on  the 
slate  or  on  paper,  or  is  it  also  mental  arithmetic  ? — The  boys  work 
their  arithmetic  on  slates,  but  they  are  taught  by  means  of  the  chalk 
and  blackboard,  both  in  my  classes,  and  in  those  of  the  assistants. 

8683.  Are  they  exercised  in  mental  arithmetic  ?  —  Occasionally  I 
put  them  such  a  question  as  "  what  ought  goods  to  be  sold  for,  which 
"  had  cost  so  much,  to  gain'  10  per  cent.  ?  "  A  boy  will  tell  me  at  once 
by  a  little  practice.  I  try  them  in  such  simple  questions  as  that  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Rev.  Eenest  Beettb,  B.D.,  called  in  and  examined.  ^'O'  ^-  ^• 

Brette,  B.D. 

8684.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I  believe  you  are  the  French  master  of  this         

institution  ? — Yes. 

8685.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — I  was  appointed  in 
-July  1863. 

8686.  Are  you  a  native  of  France  ? — Yes,  I  was  bom  at  Tours,  in 
France. 

8687.  Of  course  as  French  master  you  teach  the  boys  French  ? — As 
head  French  master  I  have  only  the  upper  school,  the  lower  classes 
being  under  two  other  French  masters.  The  French  school  last  half-year 
consisted  of  542  boys.  When  the  boys  come  from  Hertford  they  are 
about  10  years  old.  They  do  not  take  French  then,  because  they  are 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school,  but  when  they  are  in  the 
third  form,  they  go  under  the  third  master.  When  thoy  are  in  the 
Little  Erasmus  they  go  under  the  second  master,  and  the  Great 
Erasmus,  Deputy-Grecians,  and  Grecians  come  to  me.  I  teach  only 
the  boys  of  the  upper  school. 

8688.  All  the  boys  learn  French,  more  or  less,  in  the  school  ? — Not 
quite ;  I  think  at  this  time  there  are  about  800  boys  here,  and  this 
year  in  my  books  I  find  only  542. 

8689.  Is  it  optional  with  the  boys  or  their  parents  ? — No  ;  when 
they  came  up  to  a  certain  standing  in  the  grammar  school  they  must 
go  to  French  as  well  as  drawing. 

8690.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  boy  who  goes  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school  will  learn  French  before  he  leaves  ? 
—Yes. 

8691.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  But  they  do  not  begin  with  learning 
French  ? — No. 

8692.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Do  you  find  that  in  order  to  teach  the 
boys  French  adequately  they  begin  early  enough  according  to   this 

system  ? No,  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason — ^I  have  divided  the 

French  school  into  two  parts,  the  lower  school  and  the  higher  school. 
The  higher  school,  that  is  to  say  the  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians, 
I  have  two  hours  a  week,  whilst  the  lower  classes  which  are  under 
the  assistant  masters  have  only  three  lessons  every  fortnight,  which 
I  do  not  consider  enough,  as  I  find  that  half  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
classics,  whilst  the  other  has  to  be  divided  between  drawing,  English, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  French.     I  find  that  those  boys,  most  of  whom 
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B^tteBD     ^®*^®  '^^  "'*  ^^  ^  S"  iii*o  commercial  life,  do  not  know  enough  of 

'        ■    French.     I  deem  it  necessaiy  to  give  private  "coaching"  to  several 

28th  June  1865.  mathematical  boys,  when  they  have  to  pass  a  competitive  examination 

for  the  navy,  too  little  of  their  time  having  been  previously  devoted  to 

French.     However,   I  am  glad  to  say,   none  have   been  "plucked" 
since  I  have  been  here. 

8693.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  leave  the  school  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  French  to  be  pretty  well  able  to  read  a  French  book  ? — 
In  the  upper  classes  they  do  very  fairly  ;  I  always  teach  them  French 
in  connexion  with  G-reek  and  Latin.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
always  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  upper  classes.  In  my  last 
report  I  was  able  to  commend  the  Grecians  to  the  special  notice  of  the 
committee. 

8694.  You  teach  the  French  grammar  systematically  ? — ^Yes,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  classics. 

8695.  Are  they  able  to  speak  French  at  all  ? — I  have  attempted  to 
make  them  do  so.  I  have  begun  by  dictation.  I  give  them  a  good 
deal  of  dictation.  I  hope  by-and-by  to  be  able  to  have  colloquial 
French  in  the  classes,  but  I  have  been  here  at  work  hardly  19  months, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  have  any  result  in  that  line. 

8696.  Have  you  the  selection  of  the  two  masters  to  assist  you  ? — 
No,  I  have  not.  As  head  master  of  the  French  school  I  was  selected 
first  by  the  committee  one  of  three.  Afterwards  I  was  elected  by  the 
Court  of  Governors.  One  of  the  under  masters  I  found  here  ;  he  had 
been  appointed  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  other,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  same  University  as  myself,  was  appointed  about  the 
same  time  with  myself  by  the  committee. 

8697.  {Lord  Lyttelton.')  Are  they  both  Frenchmen  ?— Yes,  and 
Protestants  by  birth. 

8698.  (Lord  Tatmton.')  Have  you  any  general  control  over  the 
French  studies  throughout  the  school  ? — Throughout  the  school.  I 
have  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  IVench  school,  so  that  whenever 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  French  school  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
nnder  masters  to  report  it  to  me,  and  I  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  if 
it  is  a  boy  connected  with  the  classes  of  Dr.  Jacob,  or  any  other 
master,  I  immediately  go  and  see  that  master  ;  and  we  act,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  perfect  harmony. 

8699.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  your  relation  with  -the  other 
masters  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

8700.  Do  you  find  the  boys,  generally  speaking,  show  an  inierest 
in  their  French  studies  ? — They  do,  most  decidedly. 

8701.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  a  little  more  time  for  them? — 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  my  reports  of  exami- 
nations on  this  point,  because  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  more  time 
for  the  lower  classes.  The  two  assistant  masters  have  15  hours  a  week, 
and  I  have  myself  17,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  30  if  necessary. 

8702.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  beginning  the 
study  of  French  at  Hertford  ? — ^If  1  judge  by  what  I  have  seen  abroad 
— ^when  we  want  to  teach  a  language  we  begin  as  soon  as  we  can — ^I 
should  certainly  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

8703.  Very  young  children  are  able  to  learn  languages  in  a  manner 
that  is  quite  surprising,  considering  how  little  developed  their  faculties 
are  in  other  respects  ? — Yes. 

8704.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  the  boys  have  any  appreciation 
of  the  good  that  French  will  do  to  them  in  after  life  ? — I  think  they 
have,  for  this  reason.  Yon  ai-e  aware  that  all  the  books  belong  to  the 
hospital.    When  the  boys  are  discharged  they  must  return  all  the  books 
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to  me  as  the  master  of  the  French  school ;  but  sometimes  there  are  •^*''-  ■''•  ■^• 
boys  who  want  to  go  on  with  French,  and  they  come  to  ask  my  per-  Brette^.D. 
mission  to  keep  their  books.     This,  at  first,  1  had  no  power  to  do,  but  28th  June  1865 

I  spoke  to  the  Treasurer  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  whenever  there      

was  a  boy  who  showed  an  interest  in  French  I  was  at  liberty  to  give 
him  his  books.  Within  these  last  eight  or  nine  months  I  have  been  able 
to  give  the  books  to  several  boys  who  have  been  discharged. 

8705.  Are  you  able,  before  they  leave  school,  to  get  them  to  pro- 
nounce well  ? — Yes  ;  they  begin  with  the  third  master,  who  has  for 
the  first  month  to  "  holloa,"  as  he  calls  it,  French  to  them,  that  is,  to 
give  them  the  right  pronunciation  of  words  and  nasal  sounds,  which  are 
so  difficult  for  English  boys. 

8706.  iLord  Taunton^  Do  you  endeavour  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
French  literature,  the  best  authors  in  French  literature  ? — I  do  with 
the  upper  classes ;  we  read  poetry,  and  have  a  kind  of  compendium  of 
literature  ;  we  translate  extracts  from  the  best  French  authors. 

8707.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Can  they  read  it  out  aloud  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact, 
in  September  one  of  the  Grecians  pronounces  a  speech  in  French 
every  year  in  public. 

8708.  Do  they  ever  know  any  French  before  they  begin  it  with  you  ? 
— Yes  ;  because  they  have  been  under  my  assistant  masters. 

8709.  Before  they  come  to  the  school,  I  mean  ? — ^Very  few. 

8710.  They  hardly  ever  learn  it  at  home  ? — Very  few.  Yesterday 
I  made  up  the  classes,  and  there  ai"e  544  boys  ;  I  think  there  are  only 
three  boys  among  them  who  have  learnt  French  previous  to  their 
admission  into  the  scfaool, 

8711.  What  is  about  the  age  that  they  begin  French  at  the  school  ? 
— Between  11-^  and  12. 

8712.  That  is  quite  as  late  as  it  should  be,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  think  so. 

8713.  You  consider  yourself  as  under  the  authority  of  the  Conuuittee 
of  Almoners  ? — Yes*;  and  for  the  working  of  the  school  I-  consider 
myself  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Jacob,  as  I  have  specially  to  teach  the 
Grecians. 

8714.  Do  you  mean  that  you  receive  orders  from  Dr.  Jacob  ? — No. 
I  do  not  receive  orders,  because  I  have  the  entire  management  of  the 
French  school;  but  in  any  case  where  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to 
do  about  a  boy  in  my  own  classes,  as  the  same  pupils  are  under  Dr. 
Jacob  and  myself,  I  make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  consult  Dr.  Jacob.  I 
do  the  same  for  a  boy  belonging  to  another  master,  from  whom  I  like 
to  know  what  he  thinks  of  the  boy.  I  must  say,  that  in  every  way  I 
have  been  received  very  well  by  Dr.  Jacob,  and  the  other  masters,  and 
everything  goes  on  smoothly.  But  if  there  was  any  very  difficult  point, 
of  course,  by  the  charge  I  have  received  it  vmuld  be  my  duty  to  send 
my  report  to  the  Committee  of  Almoners,  but  I  have  not  had  any  occasion 
to  do  so  as  yet. 

871 5.  You  would  consider  yourself  bound  to  attend  to  the  orders  of 
that  committee  ? — Yes. 

8716.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  You  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  your  school  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

8717.  Have  your  assistants  ? — No.  My  own  classes  are  downstairs, 
in  my  study,  and  the  lower  French  school  is  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
Whenever  I  go  upstairs,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  superintend  the  studies  or 
examine  the  classes,  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  state  of  discipline. 

8718.  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  that  you  are  able  to 
maintain  discipline  as  well  as  any  of  the  English  masters  ? — Certainly. 
I  have  been  for  10  years  in  this  countiy.  I  have  been  at  a  large  school 
at  Cheltenham,  and  previously  at  another  at  Bath.     I  have  always 
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Rev.  R.  E.     seen  that  any  French  master  could  maintain  discipline  as  well  as  an 

Brette,  B.D.    Englishman  if,  to  begin  with,  he  was  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  by 

28ih  i      ISC'-   ^dtic^tion  ;  secondly,  if  he  was  a  competent  master  or  a  graduate  ;  and, 

_; '  ■  thirdly,  if  well  backed  by  the  authorities  of  the  school,  be  they  what 

they  may,  head  master,  committee,  or  any  other.  When  first  I  came 
here,  having  seen  all  the  public  schools  in  England,  more  or  less,  I 
adopted  a  plan  which  is  followed  in  France,  which  is  adopted  at 
Harrow,  and  also,  I  think,  at  Bugby,  that  is  a  punishment  school  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  In  the  case  of  those  boys  with  whom  I 
was  not  quite  satisfied  by  the  representations  of  the  assistant  masters, 
as  well  as  by  my  own  marks,  I  punished  myself  a  little  and  the  boys 
much  by  keeping  them  in  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  weeks,  for 
want  of  offenders,  I  have  had  no  such  punishments  to  inflict.  If  the 
Commissioners  like  to  see  them,  I  have  all  the  papers  and  exercises  of 
the  boys.  I  never  allow  exercises  to  be  presented  to  any  of  the  assistant 
masters  unless  they  are  written  as  perfect  copies.  I  am  aware  that 
there  have  been  in  many  schools  men  who  had  the  name  of  French 
masters,  but  who  were  not  competent  for  their  post,  because,  first,  they 
were  not  ^ntlemen  by  education,  and,  secondly,  were  of  hasty  tempers; 
but  I  have  always  found  that  the  greatest  evil  was  that  they  were  not 
backed  by  the  authorities.  I  must  say  that  both  from  the  committee, 
and  from  Dr.  Jacob  and  other  masters,  whom  I  see  almost  every  day, 
I  have  been  always  backed  and  seconded,  so  that  everything  has  gone 
on  as  smoothly  as  could  be,  as  was  the  case  at  Cheltenham  also. 

8719.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  had  experience  of  other  schools 
in  which  the  boys  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  social  position  than  the 
boys  here.  Have  you  found  an  equal  aptitude  in  the  boys  here  to  learn 
French,  as  in  boys  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  of  society  ? — As  to  apti- 
tude, I  should  say  about  the  same  amount,  though  I  must  not  forget 
that  in  some  other  schools  the  average  of  boys  who  are  acquainted 
with  French  before  they  enter  is  certainly  higher.  With  reference  to 
aptitude,  I  should  certainly  say  it  is  quite  as  good. 

8720.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  said  that  you  wished  for  a  little  more  time 
for  French  ? — For  the  lower  classes. 

8721.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  obtain  that  time  ? — ^I 
was  appointed  here  in  July  1863  :  When  I  began  my  duties  in  Sep- 
tember, I  found  that  every  class  of  my  own  had  two  hours  a  week.  I 
thought  that  was  sufficient,  but  at  Easter  1864  there  were  considerable 
alterations  made  in  the  school,  which  I  very  much  regretted.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  cominittee  on  this  point. 

8722.  Who  made  those  alterations  ? — ^I  think  they  came  from  the 
grammar  school.  « 

8723.  Did  the  Committee  of  Almoners  make  them,  or  by  whose 
authority  were  they  made  ? — ^By  the  authority  of  the  Almoners. 

8724.  What  induced  you  to  obey  them  ? — Because  I  received  an 
order. 

8725.  From  whom  ? — From  the  committee,  of  course. 

8726.  If  you  wish  to  have  any  alterations  made,  have  you  facilities  for 
suggesting  them  ? — Yes  ;  if  I  saw  my  way  to  any  altei-ation,  I  should 
certainly  speak  to  Dr.  Jacob,  he  being  the  head  of  the  grammar  school, 
because  such  alteration  would  necessarily  encroach  on  the  time  given 
to  classics,  and  then  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Almoners  who  would 
have  to  give  their  sanction. 
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WiLUAM  Henbt  Bach,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  W.  H.  Bach, 

Pan 

_   8727.  {LordTaunton.)  I  believe  you  are  the  drawing  master  of  this         - 

institution  ?_Yes.  28th  June  1865. 

8728.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ?— Thirty-five  or  36      

yGftlTS  • 

8729.  Are  a]l  the  boys  taught  drawing  in  their  progress  through  the 
school  ?— Yes. 

8730..  How  much  time  is  devoted  to  it  ?— There  are  two  distinct 
classes.  That  comprising  the  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  is  divided  into 
four  sections  ;  they  attend  separately,  and  have  one  hour's  lesson  per 
week.  The  other  class  is  divided  into  six  sections  ;  these  also  attend 
separately,  and  have  nearly  three  hours  lesson  per  week. 

8731.  Do  you  find  that  that  time  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
mstruction  in  drawing  ?— I  certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  by  adding 
much  private  time  of  my  own  than  I  could  do  if  I  limited  myself  to  the 
time  allowed  by  the  Governors. 

8732.  Do  you  find  the  boys  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  that  extra 
time  ? — Yes. 

8733.  They  are  fond  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  ? Yes. 

8734.  Do  you  find  that  a^  great  number  of  the  boys  who  come  under 
yonr  tuition  in  drawing  have  some  degree  of  aptitude  for  it,  or  is  it  a 
rare  qualification  ? — A  fair  proportion  show  tolerable  aptitude,  very 
few  much  natural  genius.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  scarcely  any 
aptitude. 

8735.  But  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  great  aptitude  for 
drawing,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  push  it  far  as  a  question  of  art,  do 
you  believe  that  it  is  useful  to  them  to  learn  the  use  of  their  hands  ? — 
Most  decidedly,  for  the  power  of  drawing  useful  forms,  though  but 
roughly,  must  be  an  advantage,  and  this  the  most  inapt  may  acquire. 
Again,  in  cultivating  the  hand,  though  but  with  little  success,  the 
observing  faculties  are  most  certainly  improved.  There  is  no  learning 
by  rote. 

8736.  You  have  instructors  under  you,  I  believe  ? — I  have  one. 

8737.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Do  you  teach  drawing  at  all  from  flat  examples? 
—Yes. 

8738.  Outlines  ?— Yes. 

8739.  Do  you  teach  from  models  ? — Yes. 

8740.  What  sort  of  models  ? — Of  geometrical  forms  and  of  familiar 
objects,  as  marine  craft,  and  rustic  structures.  A  variety  of  house 
utensils  and  furniture  also  afford  exercises. 

8741.  Do  you  make  a  great  distinction  in  the  method  of  teaching  those 
who  have  artistic  power  and  those  who  have  not  ? — Yes. 

8742.  Will  you  point  out  what  distinction  you  make  when  you  find  a 
boy,  for  insta.nce,  who  has  no  artistic  power,  and  whom  you  are  teaching 
to  have  the  power  of  delineating  mechanical  form?  In  what  respect  do 
you  give  him  different  instruction  from  that  which  you  would  give  to  a 
boy  who  had  something  of  an  artist  in  him  ? — The  boy  that  I  consider  of 
the  first  class  you  mention  is  kept  generally  to  model  drawing,  geometry, 
and  freehsind :  drawing  from  common  objects  is  not  wholly  omitted. 
Boys  who  have  greater  aptitude  are,  in  addition  to  exercises  already 
mentioned,  taught  to  make  finished  drawings  in  light  and  shade  from 
different  objects  grouped  or  single,  and  combined,  as  may  be  consistent, 
with  landscape  or  coast  scenery.  Instruction  in  composition  is  included 
in  such  lessops.  But.this  explanation  you  would  better  understand  by 
seeing  some  drawings  of  my  pupils  at  this  time  in  my  possession. 

11643.  3  F 
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W.  H.  Bach,       8743.  Do  you  make  much  use  of  copies,  lithographs  ? — ^Very  little 

■E*'?.         use. 
28th  J      ^1865       8744.  Do  you  find  that  boys  who  have  no  artistic  power  are  still 
"°^ *  capable  of  apprehending  perspective  ? — Yes. 

8745.  Do  you  teach  practical  geometry  at  all,  that  is  the  power  of 
drawing  designs  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

8746.  Have  you  any  reason  for  not  teaching  that  ? — Only  because  I 
believe  we  have  got  the  most  useful  subjects  in  hand,  and  have  not 
time  for  others. 

8747.  Is  there  any  wide  or  marked  distinction  in  principle  between 
your  methods  and  those  pursued  at  South  Kensington  ? — There  is  the 
omission  of  certain  subjects  ;  that  is  aU,  I  think  the  teaching  is  very 
much  the  same. 

8748.  Do  you  teach  the  use  of  the  brush  ? — ^No. 

8749.  And  therefore,  of  course,  you  give  no  instruction  in  colour  ?— 
No. 

8750.  "Will  you  say  why  you  do  not  do  that  ? — ^It  would  require 
individual  instruction.  I  could  not  possibly  take  a  single  boy,  or  two 
or  three  boys  ;  it  would  involve  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 

8751.  Do  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  teach  boys  to  put  flat  tints  on 
plans  ? — No. 

8752.  Do  you  teach  anything  in  the  nature  of  architectural  or  mecha- 
nical drawing  as  a  distinct  subject  ? — ^No. 

8753.  (^Dr.  Storrar.)  Are  you  at  all  successful  in  making  fair  artists 
of  boys  who  have  originally  shown  no  disposition  towards  drawing  ? — 
Occasionally  I  am.  Some  at  the  commencement  who  show  but  little 
disposition  and  as  little  aptitude,  after  a  time  take  a  new  turn  ;  mind 
and  application  alike  improve,  and  they  at  last  succeed  tolerably  well. 

8754.  Do  you  think  any  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  profi- 
ciency of  those  boys  who  have  from  the  beginning  shown  natural 
aptitude  ?-^Not  if  the  latter  have  been  painstaking  and  indnstriouB. 

8755.  So  that  in  fact  your  experience  would  amount  to  this — that 
although  you  may  teach  any  boys  drawing  for  some  useful  purpose^  yet 
the  artistic  power  is  a  gift  ? — Yes. 

8756.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  parents  of  the 
boys  value  their  learning  drawing  ? — Some  parents  value  it  so  much 
that  they  wish  the  instruction  solely  on  account  of  what  they  design 
for  the  boy  in  his  after  life,  for  instance,  one  parent  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  boy  to  an  engineer,  another  to  an  architect  and 
so  on.  In  the  mathematical  school  drawing  also  is  of  very  great  use, 
because  it  comes  into  naval  practice,  such  as  surveying  countries  or 
coasts,  and  making  sketches  of  harbours,  headlands,  and  so  on. 

8757.  Is  drawing  fairly  encouraged  by  prizes  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 
In  addition  to  the  liberal  prizes  of  the  Governors,  Government  prizes 
are  also  obtainable,  and  at  the  late  annual  examination  of  my  school  as 
many  as  17  were  obtained.  In  the  same  grade  (the  2nd)  to  which 
prizes  are  restricted,  24  certificates  of  proficiency  ui  particular  subjects 
were  also  awarded  to  less  successful  boys.  492  Ist  grade  ceitificates 
were  awarded  to  others.  Further  statements  relative  to  the  last  two 
years'  examination  are  contained  in  this  year's  report  upon  my  school 
by  Mr.  Redgrave,  the  public  examiner,  and  may  be  seen. 

8758.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  the  Queen  inspects  the  drawings 
of  this  institution  once  a  year  ? — Yes. 
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Thomas  Stone,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined.  T.  Sume,  Esq. 

8759.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of  this  institu    28th  June  1865. 
tion  ? — I  am.  

8760.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Thirty  years. 

8761.  I  believe  the  health  of  the  boys  is  very  good  ? — Very  good 
indeed. 

8762.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  school,  in  the  midst 
of  this  densely  populated  part  of  London,  at  all  prejudicially  affects 
the  health  of  the  boys  ? — That  is  a  subject  which,  of  course,  I  have 
considered  very  frequently  ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it 
does  at  aU  affect  their  health. 

8763.  I  suppose  they  would  be  none  the  worse  for  breathing  country 
air  ? — Certainly  not. 

8764.  (Mr.  Acland.)  That  would  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
country  ? — ^Yes. 

8765.  You  consider  this  a  particularly  healthy  situation  for  town  ? 
—Yes. 

8766.  And  you  can  imagine  country  situations  which  might  be  worse  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  must  say  I  think  this  is  the  most  healthy  situation  in  town. 

8767.  (Lord  Taunlon.)  Is  the  soil  gravel  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  have  an 
entirely  dry  surface  ;  there  is  never  any  emanation  whatever,  so  that 
after  any  severe  rain  our  sm-face  is  dry  directly.  There  is  no  eva- 
poration. 

8768.  Is  the  water  good  ? — It  is  very  good.  The  pump  water,  to 
which  the  boys  resort  for  drinking,  is  celebrated  as  pure  water.  New- 
river  water  is  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

8769.  I  believe  from  the  returns  t\  hich  have  been  put  in,  {see  appen- 
ded tables)  and  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  repeat,  it  is  plain  that 
the  mortality  among  the  boys  has  been  very  small  indeed  ? — Yes  ;  very 
small  indeed,  especially  in  London. 

8770.  Are  epidemics  ever  known  here  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  epidemics 
occasionally  ;  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  mumps. 

8771.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  they  do  in  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever  ? — The  system  is  this — directly  a  boy  feels  ill  he  is  immediately 
removed  from  the  ward  with  his  bedding  and  clothes.  The  boy  is 
put  into  an  isolated  place,  and  his  clothes  are  immediately  baked.  We 
put  them  into  an  oven  which  has  got  a  wooden  tray,  upon  which  the 
clothes  and  bedding  are  put ;  directly  the  wood  begins  to  smell,  every- 
thing is  withdrawn,  because  it  is  then  at  the  highest  temperature,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  an  end  of  infection  so  far. 

8772.  {Lord  Taunton.)  When  a  boy  is  unwell,  not  of  any  infectious 
disorder,  is  he  removed  from  his  dormitory,  and  put  in  a  separate 
place  ? — He  is  brought  to  the  infirmary  by  the  matron  of  his  ward,    'i.-; 

8773.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  have  an  infirmary  ? — Yes,  there  is  an 
infirmary. 

8774.  How  many  will  it  hold  ?— It  will  hold  altogether,  72,  or  m 
case  of  great  need  nearly  100. 

8775.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  it  ever  full  ?— Never. 

8776.  You  have  probably  the  direction  of  the  infirmary  ? — ^Yes. 

8777.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  ? — ^Perfectly ;  I 
should  have  Uked  the  Commission  to  have  visited  the  infirmary. 

8778.  (Mr.  Acland.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  milk  is  a  regular  portion 
of  the  diet  ?— Yes. 

8779.  And  in  your  judgment  is  it  quite  sufficient  r — 1  may  state 
that  the  boys  have  milk  with  their  breakfast,  and  milk  alternate  days 
with  their  supper  j  on  the  other  days  they  have  bread  and  cheese  and 
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T.  Stone,  Esq.  ^^  f^^  supper.     I  may  twid  that  the  Grecians  have  coffee  with  cold 

28thJune"l865  ™^**> — '^''^  *^®  monitors  have  coffee  and  bread  and"  butter  for  breakfest. 

'      8780.  With  reference  to  some  views  which  have  been  before  the 

public  lately  as  to  tea  in  comparison  with  other  elements  of  food,  are 

you  of  opinion  that  it  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  so. 

8781.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  much  milk  has  a  boy  daily  ? — Half  a 
pint  of  milk  and  water  at  breakfast,  and  on  alternate  days  the  same  at 
supper. 

8782.  That  is  all  the  year  round  ?— Yes. 

8783.  And  on  alternate  days  ? — He  has  bread  and  cheese  and  ale. 

8784.  In  addition  to  that,  half  a  pint  of  milk  ? — ^Not  exactly  ;  he  has 
no  milk  at  supper  on  that  day. 

8785.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Not  even  for  breakfast? — ^Yes,  always  bread 
and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  on  alternate  diiys  for  supper,  bread  and 
cheese  and  ale,  and  bread  and  butter  and  milk. 

8786.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  With  regard  to  vegetable  food,  have  they  pota- 
toes every  day  ? — Almost  every  day. 

8787.  Any  other  vegetable  ? — Once  a  week  they  have  greens  as  well 
AS  potatoes,  and  in  summer  twice  a  week  they  have  salad  with  dressing 
instead  of  potatoes. 

8788.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Do  you  think  that  the  boys  have  room  enough 
to  play  ? — I  think  a  larger  space  would  be  desirable. 

8789.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Compared  with  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  is  the  play  ground  more  than  about  one-fiftli  or  one- 
sixth  of  theirs  ? — It  is  not  large  enough  certainly.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion now  for  the  boys  to  go  out  to  cricket,  and  so  on  ;  to  hire  a  cricket 
ground,  and  for  the  boys  to  go  out  for  that  purpose. 

8790.  Th'e  state  of  the  city  of  London  proper  of  late  years  has  become 
fa^'ourably  distinguished  as  to  health  ? — Yes. 

8791.  Is  it  remarkably  healthy  ? — Yes. 

8792.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ventilation  of  the  dormitories  ? 
—Yes. 

8793.  Is  that  under  your  control  ? — ^Yes. 

8794.  Is  not  the  number  of  boys  in  the  dormitories  too  large  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is,  considering  the  results.  I  have  never  found  any  ill 
result.  When  we  have  had  an  epidemic,  we  have  not  had  it  spread 
very  rapidly. 

8795.  With  reference  to  the  rules  as  to  the  proportion  of  cubic  feet, 
is  that  sufficient  ? — We  are  perhaps  about  double  or  rather  more  than 
double  the  number  of  cubic  feet  that  would  be  required. 

8796.  {Mr.  Acland.)  What  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  ? — ^Between 
700  and  800  cubic  feet  each.  It  amounts  to  nearly  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  in  some  instances. 

8797.  You  say  double  what  is  required ;  what  do  you  mean  by  what 
is  required  ? — It  is  generally  considered  that  between  300  and  400 
cubic  feet  is  sufficient  for  one  person. 

8798.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  food  and 
quite  sufficient  variety  of  it  ? — Yes. 

8799.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Is  the  food  under  your  control  ? — As  an  ele- 
ment connected  with  the  boys  health,  it  is  under  my  supervision.  I 
should  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  I  may  mention  that  we  have  a 
consulting  physician,  Dr.  Burrows  ;  and  a  surgeon,  Mr,  Paget,  and  no 
tnaterial  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  diet  but  with  their  concur- 
rence ;  they  approve  of  the  present  dietary. 

8800.  {Lord  Taunton.)  The  boys  are  not  overworked,  and  have 
enough  exercise  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  they  have 
sufficient  hours  of  recreation. 
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8801.  Have  they  the  means  of  bathing  as  much  as  they  ought  to   T.Stone,  Esq. 
have  ? — If  we  could  have  more  baths  it  would  be  desirable.  

8802.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  28thJunel865. 

boys'  health  in  London  as  compai'ed  with  Hertford  ;  do  you  attribute     

it  to  the  boys  being  younger  at  Hertford  ?— Decidedly.     I  think  they 

are  more  susceptible  at  that  age  to  disease,  to  the  poison  of  fever  and 
such  things. 

8803.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of 

Hertford  are  in  any  degree  inferior  to  what  they  are  here  ? ^I  have 

always  had  an  idea  that  it  is  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  dry  surface 
and  absence  of  evaporation  in  London,  that  our  sanitary  condition  is 
superior  to  that  of  Hertford. 

8804.  You  are  upon  a  very  diy  soil  here,  and  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  the  stone  which  marks  the  highest  piece  of  ground  in  London  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  our  drainage  is  really  good,  naturally  from  our  situation 
being  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

8805.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Is  there  anything  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  to  which  you  would  attribute  the  good  health  of  the  boys 
here  ? — I  think  it  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  discipline,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  diet. 

8806.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Have  you  compared  your  table  of  mortality 
with  that  of  any  other  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  I  find  that  ours  is  almost 
less  than  any. 

8807.  With  what  school  have  you  compared  it  ? — I  cannot  at  this 
moment  say  ;  I  have  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  looking.  I  looked 
at  Marlborough  some  years  ago.  My  impression  is,  that  of  late  years 
it  has  been  better  than  Marlborough,  and  also  better  than  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum. 

8808.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  better  than  Marlborough  ? — 
I  infer  it  from  an  account  given  by  Dr.  Fergus,  some  years  ago.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  eight  or  10  years  ago  ;  I  spenk,  however,  under 
correction. 

8809.  {Dr.  Storrar.')  Have  the  boys  much  pocket  money  ? — Some 
are  very  liberally  supplied,  but  others  not  so  well. 

8810.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  an  advantage  that  they  have  not 
got  too  much  pocket  money  to  spend  in  trash  ? — In  some  measure  we 
find,  of  course,  that  a  boy  will  occasionally  overload  his  stomach,  and 
become  ill  on  that  account. 

8811.  There  is  no  pocket  money  given  by  the  school  ? — No. 

8812.  Therefore  what  pocket  money  a  boy  has  depends  upon  the 
means  and  liberality  of  his  friends  ? — Yes. 

8813.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  any  restriction  put  upon  the  amount 
of  pocket  money  of  the  boys  ? — I  think  there  would  be  if  a  boy  were  to 
spend  very  much  in  that  way  ;  indeed,  I  know  that  the  shopman  is 
told  that  a  boy  is  not  to  spend  so  much  pocket  money,  beyond  a  given 
amount ;  but  I  cannot  say  how  much  that  is. 

8814.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  parents,  and 
prevent  any  boy  having  an  undue  quantity  of  pocket  money  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  ;  I  think  not.  The  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  parents  are  not  generally  such  as  to  suggest  any  great  super- 
abundance of  pocket  money. 
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Table  I. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  Christ's  Hospital  in  the  Ten 
Years  from  1855  to  1864  inclusive. 


Average 

Numl)er 

~ 

No.  of 
Children. 

of 
Deaths. 

London. 

Hertford. 

1855 

1282 

4 

1 

3 

iHmdon.—- Accident. 

Hertford.— Typhus  fever,  2.  Feyer,  1  (a 

girl). 
L — Consumption,  1.    Inflammation  of 

1856 

1197 

5 

4 

1 

liver,  boweb,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

&c.  &c.,  I.    Bemittent  fever  and  in- 

flammation of  bowels,  1.     Bathing. 

when  hot,  1. 

H.— Eever  and  head  affection,  I. 

1857 

1139 

2 

1 

1 

L.— Disease  of  heart,  1. 
H. — Inflammation    of    vindpipe    aiter 
measles,  1. 

1858 

1117 

11 

6 

5 

L. — Consumption,  2.  Scarlatina,  1. 
Scarlatina  and  albuminnria  and  dropsy, 
1.  Water  on  brain,  1.  Effusion  on 
brain,  1. 

H. — Consumption  (a  girl),  1.  Diph- 
theria, 4. 

1859 

1108 

5 

1 

4 

L. — Water  on  brain,  1. 

H. — Consumption  and  paralysis,  1. 
Disease  of  lungs,  1.  Congestion  of 
brain,  1.    Cause  not  stated,  1. 

1860 

1100 

2 

2 

— 

Strumous  disease  of  knee  join^  1.  Bemit- 
tent  fever  and  congestion  of  lungs,  1. 

1861 

1077 

2 

— 

2 

Inflammation  of  lungs  after  measles,  1. 
Gastric  fever,  1. 

1862 

1108 

5 

3 

2 

L.— Tuberculosis  and  coma,  1.  Scarla- 
tina (eficcts  of),  2. 

H.— Scarlatina,  1.  Effects  of  scarla- 
tina, 1. 

J  863 

1108 

3 

2 

1 

L. — Water  on  brain,  1.    Acute  menin- 
gitis, 1. 
H. — Chronic  pneumonia,  1. 

1864 

1169 

1 

— 

1 

Obscure  internal  affection,  1 . 

18  &  2 

40) 

11405 

40 

20 

20 

285^ 

1  Death  in  285,  or  3^  in  1,000,  including  London  and  Hertford. 
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AVEKAGES. 
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Hertford. 

London. 

Boys. 

386 

Girls. 
63 

2Sth  Junel865. 

1855     -     833 

1856     -     777 

- 

. 

358 

62 

1857     -     726 

. 

351 

62 

1858     -     706 

. 

. 

349 

62 

1859     -     693 

. 

. 

358 

57 

1860     -     717 

- 

. 

338 

45 

1861     -     711 

- 

. 

329 

37 

1862     -     728 

. 

- 

350 

30 

1863     -     732 

. 

. 

348 

28 

1864     -     728 

- 

- 

417 

24 

20)  7,351 

18)  3,584 

2)470 

367i* 

199  J 

235 

I  Death  in  367 

- 

200 

235 

or  2^1  in  1,000 

or  5  in  1,000  or  4J  in  1,000 

in  London. 

Boys 

Girls. 

at  Hertford. 

Table  II. 
Showing  the  Number  of  Cases  of  Measles  and  Scaelatina,  with 
the  Mortalitj  occurring  therefrom  in  Chbist's  Hospital,  London, 
during  the  last  Ten  Years. 


Tear. 

Cases  of 

Deaths  from 

Cases  of 

Deaths  from 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina. 

1855 

1         '         — 

.^ 

_^ 

1856 

—                  — 

1 



1857 

— 







1858 

— 

— 

35 

1 

1859 

— 

— 





1860 

— 

— 





1861 

73 



5 



1862 

— 

— 

90 

2 

1863 

— 

— 

— 



1864 
Total 

— 

— 

1 

— 

74         1         - 

132 

3 

No  deaths  from  measles. 

D 

eatbs  from  scai 

■latina  at  the  rate  of  1  in 

44  cases,  or 

22§  in  1,000 

, 

Table  III. 

Showing  the  Aveeage  NnMBEii  of  Children  per  Week  under 

Treatment  at  the  Infirmary  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London. 


In  the  46  -vreekg  (being  exclusive  of  the 

snmmer  vacation)  in  1862  -  -  per  week 

In  the  48  weeks  (being  exclusive  of  the 
summer  vacation)  in  1863  -  „ 

In  the  46  weeks  (being  exclusive  of  the 
summer  vacation)  in  1864  -  -        „ 


Medical. 


64i 


Surgical. 


4J4 


TotaL 


13J4 
9« 


Adjourned. 
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[iV.jB. — The  evidence  of  H.R.H.  the  President  of  Christ's  Hospital  is 
placed  here,  instead  of  its  proper  place  in  chronological  order,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  together  the  evidence  on  Christ's  Hospital.'] 

Wednesday,  21st  JPebruary  1866. 

PBESENT  : 

LoBD  Taunton. 

LoKD  Stanley. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Sir  Stafford  Nokthcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Dean  of  Chichester. 

Thoatas  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Edward  Baines  Esq.,  AI.P. 

Peter  Erle,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Stobrab,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaih. 
H.R.U.  the  H.R.H.  THE  Duke  of  Cambridge  examined. 

CtemJrite.  88141.  ^Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  your  Royal   Highness  fills    the 
__/  '     office  of  President  of  Christ's   Hospital  ? — I  do. 
21st  Feb.  1866.      8814^.  How  long  has  your  Royal  Highness  done  so  ? — Since  1854. 
I  have  been  a  governor  since  1841. 

8814^.  I  believe  previously  to  your  Royal  Highness  accepting  that 
office  it  had  usually  been  the  practice  to  appoint  somebody  connected 
with  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ; — It  had. 

8814*.  What  is  the  position  of  the  President  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? 
is  it  an  office  of  a  purely  honorary  nature,  or  has  it  been  the  habit  of  the 
President  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution  ? — 
The  President  takes  an.  active  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution. 
He,  in  fact,  is  supposed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  treasurer,  to  carry  on 
the  general  management  of  the  school ;  but,  of  course,  as  naturally  must 
be  the  case,  all  his  acts  must  be  supported  by  the  committee  of  almoners. 
The  goverment  of  the  school,  in  fact,  is  conducted  by  the  President,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  committee  of  almoners,  which  body,  I  should  add,  is 
elected  out  of  the  general  body  of  governors. 

8814*.  I  presume  the  general  body  of  governors  only  interfere  on 
very  rare  occasions  ? — Only  on  very  rare  occasions.  We  have  general 
courts,  and  no  question  as  to  the  organization  or  management  of  the 
school  is  permanently  decided  upon,  that  has  not  been  brought  before, 
and  has  not  been  approved  of  by  the  general  court. 

8814*.  I  believe  the  committee  of  almoners  consists  of  42  members 
besides  the  President  and  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

8814''.  The  treasurer,  I  think,  represents  the  governors,  and  resides 
at  the  hospital  ? — He  does. 

8814^  I  presume  that  the  detailed  management  of  the  school  rests 
veiy  much  upon  the  treasurer  under  the  directions  of  the  President  and 
the  court  of  almoners  ? — That  is  the  case,  but  the  treasurer  would  take 
no  action  except  in  the  ordinary  details,  without  consulting  in  the  first 
place  the  President,  and  then  these  combined  would  take  into  counsel  the 
committee  of  almoners. 

8814*.  Under  this  system  the  head  master  of  the  school  appears  to 
have  less  authority  than  is  usually  given  to  one  holding  his  office  with 
regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  boys  and  the  instruction  of  the  boys  by 
the  masters,  and  so  on  ? — Certainly. 
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8814i<*,  Does  it  appear  to  your  Royal  Highness  that  there  is  any     H.R.H.  the 
serious  objection  to  the  system  aa  thus  conducted  ? — I  do  not  myself    t?^^-^ 
think  that  upon  the  principle  on  which  our  school  is  formed  we  could  ''"^'' 

get  on  without  the  present  system,    I  do  not  think  to  hand  it  over,  as  2istFeb.  1866. 
in  the  case  of  the  public  schools,  to  what  is  called  a  head  master  would  ' 

answer,  considering  the  various  conditions  uuder  which  our  boys  enter 
Christ's  Hospital.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  schools  under  one 
roof,  rather  than  one  school.  As  you  are  probably  already  aware  we 
have  a  school  which  is  called  the  mathematical  school,  which  is  a  per- 
fectly separate  foundation.  Still,  the  hospital  school  is  conducted  as  one 
gi-eat  foundation,  and  one  department  of  it,  in  fact,  assists  the  other,  so 
that  they  work  in  together,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  I  think  as  to 
render  it  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  head  master  in  the  ordinary 
position  of  a  head  master  at  other  public  schools. 

8814".  That  portion  of  the  institution  which  is  established  at 
Hertford  is  quite  separate,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  separate.  It  is  under  the 
same  organization  as  regards  management  as  the  school  in  London,  but 
it  is  entirely  separate  from  London. 

88I412.  Has  the  London  treasurer  any  control  over  the  Hertford 
school  ? — He  has  the  same  control  at  Hertford  as  he  has  in  London. 

88 141*.  That  is  to  say  the  Hertford  treasurer  has  ? — ^No;  the  London 
treasurer.  "We  have  at  Hertford  a  steward  who  is  our  responsible  officer 
under  the  treasurer. 

8814^*.  With  occasional  visits  on  the  part  of  the  almoners  ? — ^Yes  ; 
regulai"  visits  by  some  and  annual  visits  by  the  whole  body. 

88 14^^.  The  head  master,  I  think,  is  appointed  by  all  the  governors  ? — 
Yes ;  elected. 

88141".  jjag  jTQur  Royal  Highness  seen  cause  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  objectionable  in  that  system? — Organized  as  our  institution  is, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  alter  it.  There  are  certainly  now 
and  then  objections  started,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  men  in  the 
position  of  our  head  masters  do  not  like  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  an 
election  such  as  we  have,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  change 
the  system  of  election  constituted  as  we  are. 

88I41'.  It  pi-obably  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  canvassing,  does  it  not  ?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  lead  to  canvassing. 

88I4I8.  Your  Royal  Highness  is,  perhaps,  aware  that  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Commission,  it  was  recommended  that  the  admission  of  boys 
to  Christ's  Hospital  should  be  regulated  by  competition  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  should  not  altogether  be  left  to  nomination.  Will  your  Royal 
Highness  favour  this  Commission  with  any  views  which  you  may  have 
formed  on  that  point  ? — My  impression  is  that  the  nomination  system  as 
at  present  conducted  works  so  admirably,  and  that  it  is  as  I  believe,  and 
as  we  all  hope,  carrying  out  so  completely  the  original  intention  of  the  in- 
stitution, that  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
make  any  change. 

88141".  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  some  witnesses  that  the  boys 
who  come  up  for  admission  at  Clu-ist's  Hospital  not  unfrequently  come 
vrith  a  very  great  want  of  any  previous  education  ;  that  they  are  deficient 
in  the  very  elements  of  instruction.  Does  your  Royal  Highness  think 
that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  having  established  a  stricter  rule 
in  that  respect  than  that  which  now  prevails,  and  requiring  boys  to  be 
tolerably  well  educated  in  the  elementary  parts  of  knowledge  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Not  very  long  ago  we  found  that 
boys  entered  Hertford  so  very  deficient  that  they  threw  the  whole  school 
at  Hertford  back  very  much,  and  that  in  fact  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
one  or  two  masters  ahnost  entirely  in  teaching  the  boys  spelling,  and 
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B.IUJ.  the     almost  one  ma,j  say  the  alphabet.     That  was  found  to  be  so  objectionable 

^''*«.y       that  since  then  we  have  instituted  a  very  moderate  test  of  entrance.     I 

^Cgmftrtctye.     i,eiieve  since  the  introduction  of  that  system  it  has  been  found  to  answer 

aisTFeb  1866   ''''^'^y  well,  and  that  to  that  extent  the  school  is  certainly  improved  by  the 

_' '  introduction  of  that  examination.     In  considering  what  examination  we 

ought  to  give  to  boys  on  entering  our  school,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
our  object  is  to  get  boys  who  are  not  well  circumstanced  in  life,  and 
from  the  moment  we  begin  to  raise  the  qualifications  for  admission  the 
danger  arises  that  we  should  be  getting  boys  who  are  better  prepared  to 
come  in,  but  whose  parents'  means  are  larger  than  the  means  of  those 
whose  children  enter  now  ;  therefore  the  danger  is,  if  you  put  the  test 
examination  at  all  high,  that  you  get  out  of  the  class  of  children  that  you 
really  wish  to  benefit,  and  would  get  a  superior  class,  which  we  as 
governors  think  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  hospital  at  all.  I 
hope  it  is  understood  by  the  Commissioners  that  personally  I  do  not 
object,  nor  do  the  Governors,  to  the  examination,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
if  we  raise  the  examination  at  all  beyond  what  we  have  done  now  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  not  having  the  class  of  persons  introduced  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  introduced. 

8814^.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Your  Royal  Highness  said  that  the  system 
of  nomination,  at  at  present  managed,  works  very  well.  Is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  in  that  system  of  nomination  ? — Yes,  it  is  pecuhar  in  this 
way,  that  no  boy  is  admitted  whose  parents  have  a  larger  amovmt  of  in- 
come than  we  think  they  ought  to  have  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  charitable  institution.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  guard  ourselves  against 
there  being  any  favouritism  shown,  and  that  we  really  take  only  the 
children  of  such  parents  as  we  think  are  entitled  to  an  education  such  as 
we  give. 

8814^1.  You  guard  yourselves  against  admitting  the  children  of  rich 
men  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

8814^^.  You  say  you  guard  yourselves  against  favouritism ;  is  there 
any  general  principle  of  selection  acted  upon,  such  as  that  of  choosing 
the  sons  of  men  who  have  in  any  way  rendered  good  public  service,  or 
distinguished  themselves,  or  anything  of  thait  kind  ? — No  ;  that  is  entirely 
left  to  the  conscience  of  every  governor. 

8814^.  Each  governor  has  individually  the  power  of  nominating  ? — 
He  has. 

8814^.  Therefore  the  opinion  of  the  Board  collectively  is  not  taken 
upon  each  nomination  ? — No,  merely  upon  the  means  of  the  parents. 

8814^^.  (Lord  Taunton.)  From  what  has  come  before  us  we  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
propriety  of  retaining  the  site  of  the  school  where  it  now  is,  in  London 
or  of  removing  it  to  some  place  in  the  country  more  or  less  distant  from 
London.  Would  your  Boyal  Highness  favour  us  with  any  opinion  which 
you  may  entertain  on  that  point  ? — You  are  probably  aware  that  this 
question  has  been  very  often  canvassed  among  the  governors.  There 
has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  but  my  own  personal  feeling  is,  and 
I  think  it  is  also  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  governors,  that  the  ad- 
vantages in  London  counterbalance  the  disadvantages.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  any  large  school  being  in  liondon, 
but  the  fact  of  these  children  being  mostly  intended  for  city  occupations, 
and  the  fact  that  a  school  conducted  as  this  is  by  the  general  body  of 
governors  ought  to  be  under  the  actual  ocular  supervision  of  that  body  of 
governors,  almost  necessitates  its  being  in  London. 

8814^.  (Lord  Stanley.)  May  I  ask  if,  in  giving  the  answer  which 
your  Boyal  Highness  has  given  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  situation  in 
London,  full  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  great  facility  with  which 
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now  and  still  more  in  the  future,  by  means  of  the  railways  which  are     H.R.B.  the 
traversing  tie  metropolis  in  all  directions,  a  suburban  site  would  be  ac-     iP^^jf 
cessible  ? — I  have  given  every  consideration  to  that,  and  I  still  would         '"^^'' 
adhere  to  the  answer  I  gave  originally,  that  I  think  the  disadvantages  to  gist  Feb.  1866. 

the  Hospital  of  leaving  London  would  be  so  very  great  that  I  do  not      — — . 

think  the  facility  of  communication  by  rail  or  otherwise  would  compensate 
for  the  removal.  I  would  fm'ther  add,  what  I  should  have  stated  in 
answer  to  your  first  question,  that  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  which  of 
course  is  very  important,  it  would  be  found  that  our  boys  are  peculiarly 
healthy.  If  we  go  into  the  statistics  of  the  health  of  the  boys,  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single  flaw  upon  which  we  could  put  our 
finger  as  regards  the  institution  being  estabUshed  in  London. 

8814*^.  Is  there  not  a  very  general  opinion  among  medical  men  and 
those  who  have  considered  sanitary  matters,  that  a  town  life  is  unfavour- 
able at  a  very  early  age  ? — If  you  will  look  into  it  statistically  you  wiU 
find,  on  comparing  it  with  any  other  school,  that  the  fact  of  our  school 
being  in  London  has  not  injured  it,  and  I  ascribe  that  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  cii'cumstance  that  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  situated  is  pe- 
culiarly healthy.  Our  boys  are  not  treated  as  ordinary  school  boys  are, 
in  being  allowed  out,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  holi- 
days which  they  have,  they  remain  within  our  walls.  They  are  therefore 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  a  large  town. 

8814^.  Is  the  area  of  the  school  and  the  adjoining  ground  within  the 
enclosure  you  have  described  sufficient  to  give  ample  room  for  ordinary 
boyish  games  ?,— Ordinary  boyish  games,  yes,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  not 
for  cricket. 

8814^9.  Cricket,  of  course,  is  impossible  ? — I  exclude  cricket,  but  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  arrangements  for  cricket,  that  we  can 
hire  a  cricket  groimd  within  some  very  easy  distance  of  London,  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  do  so,  in  order  to  enable  the  boys  to  have  cricket, 
which  is  most  essential.  I  ought  to  add  that  within  a  very  recent  period 
we  have  had  an  extension  of  our  ground  which  we  have  not  yet  availed 
ourselves  of,  because  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  build  till  we 
knew  exactly  what  would  be  our  requirements.  What  was  called 
the  Giltspur  Street  Counter  was  handed  over  to  us  by  the  City  of 
London,  and  we  shall  be  able  somewhat  to  extend  our  present  area  by 
that  means. 

8814^.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  question  of  removal  into 
the  country  has  been  fully  and  frequently  before  the  Board  ? — ^It  has 
frequently  been  considered,  and  it  has  hitherto  always  been  thought 
inadvisable. 

8814*1.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  parents  of  the 
children  would  have  a  strong  opinion  ;  do  they  prefer  that  it  should 
remain  where  it  is  ? — ^My  impression  is  that'  the  convenience  of  parents 
would  be  benefited  by  their  remaining  in  London,  because  a  great  many 
live  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  therefore  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
their  children  which  they  otherwise  covdd  not  have. 

8814*2.  {J^ord  Lyttelton.^  Is  it  actually  determined  shortly  to  hire  a 
cricket  ground  for  the  boys  ? — That  is  our  intention  ;  we  have  it  under 
consideration. 

8814**.  It  is  not  actually  decided  yet  ? — ^Not  actually  decided,  but  I 
make  no  doubt  it  will  come  to  that. 

8814**.  Does  your  Eoyal  Highness  attach  importance  to  what  we 
have  had  in  evidence,  that  the  school,  and  each  individual  boy,  being 
near  at  hand  to  the  great  merchants  and  mercantile  estabUshments  <rf  the 
City  of  London  is  an  advantage  ?— I  attach  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  it,  and  I  alluded  to  that  when  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  great 
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^n"?  /•*     advaotage  that  these  boys  should  be  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of 
Cambridae      ■''^°^°°>  where  most  of  them  would  most  likely  have  to  spen*  the  greater 

^  '     part  of  their  professional  and  after  career. 

21st  Feb.  1866.      8814*^.  Does  it  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  the  patronage  and 

■ interest  of  the  great  merchants  ? — I  think  that  the  fact  of  seeing  the 

boys  before  their  eyes  is  veiy  beneficial  to  their  obtaining  situations  after- 
wards in  the  great  mercantile  establishments  of  the  metropolis. 

8814*.  Does  your  Royal  Highness  think  that  the  argument  from 
sentiment  is  of  some  weight  for  retaining  the  school  where  it  has  so  long 
been  ? — I  think  unless  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  removing  it 
the  argument  of  sentiment  ought  to  have  due  weight.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  there  are  not  those  strong  grounds  or  sanitary  reasons  imperatively 
demanding  a  change,  and  I  therefore  do  not  advocate  it. 

8814^^.  Do  you  thiuk  boys  who  have  been  there  have  a  greater 
attachment  to  the  school  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  its  site  ? — 
Certainly. 

8814^.  {Dr.  Storrar.)  Would  your  Royal  Highness  be  so  kind  as  to 
state  at  what  age  the  boys  leave  Hertford  ? — At  uncertain  ages.  They 
are  uncertain  ages  because  they  enter  at  uncertain  ages,  but  I  think  no 
boy  remains  at  Hertford  after  he  is  13. 

8814^.  The  standard  of  health,  I  believe,  is  higher  in  London  than  at 
Hertford  ? — ^I  believe  it  is. 

881 4**.  May  not  that  be  because  the  boys  at  Hertford  get  over  the 
diseases  pecuUar  to  boyhood,  and  are  not  drafted  to  London  until  such  time 
as  they  have  for  the  most  part  got  over  them,  and  that  that  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  higher  sanitary  report  of  the  boys  in  London  ? — No 
doubt.  Of  course  all  those  epidemics  to  which  children  are  subject  gene- 
rally, come  out  in  thie  earlier  stages  of  life,  and,  therefore,  the  younger 
boys  are  probably  more  susceptible  to  them,  and  get  over  them  at  Hert- 
ford before  they  come  up  to  London.  Still  I  think  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  London  is  certainly  equal,  and  I  should  have  thought  from  . 
our  reports  superior  to  Hertford,  irrespective  of  that.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  the  weight  of  the  argument  that  the  young  boys  are 
more  liable  to  epidemics,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and 
so  on. 

8814*'-.  Perhaps  your  Royal  Highness  might  be  inclined  to  agree  that 
the  circumstance  of  boys  having  got  over  infantile  diseases  at  Hertford, 
might  possibly  give  an  undue  weight  to  the  sanitary  reputation  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  London  branch  of  Christ's  Hospital? — 
When  I  made  the  observation  referring  favourably  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Christ's  Hospital  it  was  not  with  reference  to  Hertford,  so 
much  as  generally  to  all  schools.  I  -believe  it  wUl  be  found  that  our 
sanitary  condition  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  all  large  public 
schools.     That  is  what  I  meant  to  allude  to. 

8814*2.  {Lord  Taunton.)  We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us  upon 
the  subject  of  the  pecuUar  dress  which  is  worn  by  the  boys  at  Christ's 
Hospital  Is  your  Royal  Highness  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable to  make  any  change  in  that  dress  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  make  any  change  for  three  reasons :  first,  old  established 
habit,  which  I  think  should  not  be  overlooked  or  lost  sight  of  Avhen  there 
are  other  good  reasons  to  back  it.  The  second  reason  is  that  I  think  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  being  in  London  is  counteracted  by  this^peculiar 
dress,  because  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  it  guards  a  boy,  and  protects 
him  from  many  temptations  and  many  inconveniences  that  certainly 
might  result  from  his  residence  in  a  large  town  if  he  had  not  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  about  him.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
reason,  I  think  that  the  dress,  though  of  course  there  is  no  sort  of  stigma 
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attached  to  it,  for  I  believe  the  boys  are  proud  of  belonging  to  Christ's     H.R.H.  the 
Hospital,  dqps  I  think  prevent  lads  of  a  higher  class  as  far  as  pecuniary       J3«Aey 
means  go,  entering  Christ's  Hospital.     In  fact  it  keeps  it  a  charitable  in-      ^'""*"'^'- 
stitution  instead  of  its  being  an  ordlnaiy  public  school.     To  this  last  2iBtFeb  1866 
reason  I  attach  very  great  importance.  ' 

8814**.  The  last  reason  stated  by  your  Royal  Highness  would  apply, 
of  course,  even  to  the  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  wearing  this 
dress  when  thoy  go  home  for  the  holidays  ? — Of  course  it  would. 
They  all  go  home  in  it. 

8814**.  Are  they  required  to  wear  the  dress  in  the  holidays  ? — They 
are  required. 

8814**.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  rule  which  might  bo  conve- 
niently relaxed  when  the  boy  is  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
his  parents  ? — That  is  a  point  on  which  I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion  without  giving  it  ftirther  consideration.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
against  it  on  the  grounds  already  given  by  me. 

8814**'.  I  suppose  that  to  which  you  attach  the  gi-eatest  importance 
in  retaining  the  dress  is  the  kind  of  security  which  it  gives  in  what  may 
be  called  a  police  point  of  view  ? — Exactly. 

8814*^.  That  if  a  boy  is  getting  into  mischief,  he  is  so  conspicuous 
in  that  dress  that  you  can  easily  trace  him  ?  —Yes,  he  knows  that  he 
cannot  escape  observation  and  detection,,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  come 
home  to  the  authorities  if  he  committed  anything  unworthy  of  his  posi- 
tion. Wc  have  made  a  regulation  as  to  the  Grecians.  They  are 
allowed  to  go  out  in  their  ordinary  dress.  They  are  obliged  to  ask  for 
leave  to  do  so,  but  the  leave  is  invariably  granted.  A  young  man  in  the 
position  of  a  Grecian  preparing  for  the  Universities  when  he  goes  out  of 
the  College  is  allowed  to  go  in  the  ordinaiy  dress. 

8814*8.  (XoreZ  Lyttehon.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  no  boy  has  ever 
been  known  to  suffer  from  one  peculiarity  of  the  dress,  the  going 
bare-headed  ? —  We  have  never  had  the  slightest  evil  consequence 
from  it. 

8814*'.  {Lord  Stanlei/.)  Are  they  allowed  to  go  freely  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  for  instance  in  such  extreme  heat  as  last  summer  and 
autumn  ? — Yes,  and  with  no  ill  effects.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
single  case  of  sunstroke. 

8814°".  (Lord  Lt/ttelton.)  Is  there  never  any  complaint  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  dress  in  the  summer?— There  have  been  complaints  about 
the  yellow  undercoat  and  we  have  now  given  that  up.  The  boys  have 
simply  the  long  overcoat  without  hat,  and  the  knee-breeches,  but  they 
have  no  longer  the  yellow  petticoat. 

8814^1.  Is  the  dress  the  same  all  the  year  round,  summer  and  winter  ? 
— ^Exactly  the  same,  excepting  that  the  boys  wear  drawers  in  winter 
instead  of  the  skirt  of  the  petticoat. 

8814°^.  Have  the  governors  never  considered  that  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
universal  that  a  different  dress  should  be  worn  in  summer  and  in  winter  ? 

I  could  not  say  that  it  has  ever  been  brought  before  us,  but  one  of 

the  reasons,  no  doubt,  would  be  that  it  would  very  largely  add  to  the 
expense. 

8814^^.  (Lord  Stanley.)  You  give  soldiers  different  clothing,  do  you 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

8314^*.  Are  these  boys  hardier  than  the  ordinary  soldiers  of  the  line  ? 
—No,  certainly  not. 

8814^^    (Sir  S.  Northcote.)  The  yellow  petticoat  is  entirely  given 

xm  ? It  is  now  given  up  altogether,  and  they  have  introduced  instead  of 

it  an  under  flannel  waistcoat.    I  dare  say  they  would  leave  that  off  in 
summer  if  thought  desirable. 

8814^*.  (Mr.  Acland.)  The  dress  is  one  which  admits  easily  of  in- 
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II.RS.  the     creasing  warmth  ■without  altering  the  outward  appearance  ? — Certainly. 
Duke  of       You  might  add  a  flannel  waistcoat  or  any  other  waistcoat  if  thought 

21st  Peb.  1866.      8814^'.  And  that  principle  has  been  adopted  in  some  military  clothing, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8814^.  {Lord  Taunton.')  Is  your  Royal  Highness  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  endeavour  to  engraft  any  system  of  day  scholars 
upon  this  institution  ? — I  have  made  every  inquiry  on  that  subject,  and 
I  should  be  afraid  that  we  have  already  so  large  a  body  of  boys — 1,200 
boys — that  if  we  were  to  have  day  scholars  in  addition  we  could  not 
possibly  carry  on,  either  as  regards  our  staff  of  masters,  which  would 
have  to  be  very  largely  increased,  or  as  regards  even  our  space  as  regards 
schoolrooms.     I  think  there  would  be  veiy  great  difficulty  there. 

8814^8.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital  to  prevent  its  funds  being  applied  to  the  education  of 
girls  as  well  as  to  the  education  of  boys,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  at 
present  a  few  girls  are  educated  under  the  institution,  and  that  at  no 
distant  period  a  greater  number  used  to  be  educated.  Does  your  Boyal 
Highness  think  it  would  be  proper  or  practicable  to  apply  more  largely 
than  is  now  the  case  the  funds  of  the  hospital  to  the  education  of  girls  ? 
— That  is  a  question  which  has  been  before  the  governors,  and  has  been 
very  seriously  considered  by  them  during  my  time.  I  must  candidly 
teU  the  Commission  that  I  had  a  strong  impression  myself  that  we  ought 
to  maintain  the  girls,  but  there  was  a  very  decided  feeling  amongst  the 
governors  that  the  girls'  school  should  not  be  continued  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  viz.,  the  gift  girls  which  stQl  exist.  There  are 
18  of  them,  and  they  alone  have  been  maintained,  but  at  this  very 
moment  there  is  a  committee  of  the  governors  sitting  to  reconsider  the 
.  whole  question.  There  are  some  governors,  for  instance,  the  Recorder 
of  London,  who  suggested  the  assembling  of  the  committee,  who  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  girls,  and  I 
am  myself  disposed  to  think  that,  if  we  could  manage  it,  it  would  be  a 
veiy  great  advantage.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  according  to 
our  charter  we  can  introduce  either  a  girl  or  a  boy,  and  any  governor 
now  can  introduce  a  girl,  if  he  chooses  to  insist  upon  it ;  but  by  practice, 
since  the  change  which  was  made  by  the  reduction  of  the  girls  from  70, 
which  was  the  number  maintained  when  I  became  President,  to  18, 
which  is  the  present  number,  I  believe  there  have  only  been  two 
instances  of  girls  havmg  been  introduced  by  governors  on  their  ordinary 
presentations,  and  therefore  virtually  at  this  moment  the  introduction  of 
girls  has  become  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  gift  girls.  Of  course 
Siere  would  be  this  great  inconvenience  to  us  if  we  were  to  extend  the 
girls'  school,  that  we  should  probably  have  to  form  a  new  school  of  some 
sort,  because  I  think  that  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  girls  and  boys 
under  one  roof  is  very  great.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  girls 
are  now  and  have  been  for  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years  at  Hertford. 

8814*'.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Were  the  two  girls  you  referred  to  at 
Hertford  ? — Yes.  Our  girls'  school  has  always  been  at  Hertford.  When 
we  had  70  they  were  at  Hertford.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  deal  with 
the  gii'ls  after  they  have  left  us,  and  that  I  beheve  is  a  difficulty  which  is 
not  singular  to  our  institution,  but  applies  to  all  institutions  of  the  sort. 
At  the  same  time  1  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  get  over  that  difficulty 
as  well  as  other  institutions  if  it  were  thought  advisable.  I  think  it  right 
to  add  that,  looking  to  the  present  state  of  our  funds,  if  we  add  to  the 
number  of  girla  we  should  have  to  diminish  pro  tanto  the  number  of  boys, 
at  least  the  proportion  would  be  diminished. 

8814«i.  {Lord  TaurUon.)  If  the  benefits  of  this  institution  could  be 
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extended  so  far  as  to  give  good  education  to  the  daughters  of  a  certain     HM.H.  the 
number  of  tradesmen  living  in  London,  for  instance,  does  your  Soyal     fP"i"-^ 
Highness  think  that  would  not  be  a  great  advantage  ? — I  think  so,      (^""ibndge. 
certainly ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  class  of  boys  gjgt  Feb.  1866, 

that  we  educate  are  superior  to  the  lower  classes.     We  educate  boys 

"who  would  enter  as  clerks  in  mercantile  houses  and  the  like.  That  is 
a  different  description  of  child  and  a  different  description  of  parent 
from  what  you  would  introduce  into  a  girl's  school  if  you  brought  them 
up  for  a  more  subordinate  station  in  life,  and  therefore  to  that  extent 
the  class  of  society  which  Christ's  Hospital  is  intended  and  supposed 
to  benefit,  probably  would  be  more  benefited  by  a  larger  number  of 
boys  than  it  would  be  by  a  certain  number  of  girls,  because  the  girls 
would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  come  from  an  inferior  class  of  parents. 

8814'*.  Would  your  Royal  Highness  think  it  objectionable  to  apply 
the  principle  of  day-scholars  to  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  even  if  it 
might  not  be  thought  expedient  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools,  so 
as  to  extend  the  benefit  to  a  large  number  of  girls  who  might  be  resi- 
dent in  London  and  to  whom  a  good  education  might  thus  be  afforded 
at  a  very  small  cost  ? — That  would  entail  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  girls'  school  to  London;  at  present  it  is  at  Hertford.  Such  arrange- 
ment would  entail  a  considerable  expenditure,  and  I  could  not  off-hand 
say  whether  we  have  the  means  of  dealing  with  so  large  a  question,  but 
a  day-school  for  girls  in  London  certainly  might  have  its  advantages.  I 
woidd  add,  that  as  the  girls'  school  is  at  present  situated  at  Hertford,  the 
benefit  of  a  day-school  would  be  of  no  value  there,  because  Hertford  is 
a  small  town.  Therefore  it  would  come  to  this,  that  it  would  entail 
such  a  complete  change  of  system  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  plan  before  I  could  venture  even  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

8814«3.  (Lord  Stanley.)  Your  school  is  at  present  living  up  to  its  • 
income  ? — It  is. 

8814^.  (Lord  LyUelton.)  The  opinion  your  Eoyal  Highness  has 
given  does  not  refer  to  London,  but  to  Hertford  ? — It  refers  to 
Hertford  entirely ;  the  girls'  school  has  never  been  in  London.  As 
the  Commissioners  might  like  to  know  the  exact  number  of  children 
we  have  in  the  institution  at  this  moment  I  wLU.  give  these  details. 
We  have  740  boys  in  London,  452  boys  at  Hertford,  and  18  girls, 
making  a  total  of  1,210. 

8814«s.  {Mr.  Acland.)  I  think  we  understand  your  Eoyal  Highness 
to  express  your  personal  opinion  that  the  claim  of  girls  on  the  institu- 
tion is  very  strong,  reserving  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme  under  existing  circumstances  ? — Certainly  the  claim  in  my 
opinion  is  very  strong  and  it  is  undeniable ;  even  at  this  moment  if  a 
governor  chooses  to  introduce  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy  he  can  do  so. 

8814**.  Supposing  that  there  should  be  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  institution,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  London,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
overcrowded,  or,  on  the  whole,  rather  too  large  for  its  situation,  might 
it  not  deserve  consideration  whether  the  number  of  boys  in  London 
might  not  be  diminished  and  some  arrangement  made  for  girls,  leaving 
it  open  whether  that  should  be  a  boarding-school  or  a  day-school  ? — 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  this  reason;  that  of 
course  the  institution  is  very  largely  kept  up  by  the  gift  governors,  the 
presentation  governors,  and,  as  the  Commissioners  are  probably  aware, 
a  governor  pays  500/.  for  his  right  to  presentation  in  rotation.  If  you 
largely  diminish  the  boys,  you,  pro  tanto,  I -think,  and  I  think  the 
governors  would  think  so  too,  diminish  the  value  of  the  presentation. 
Then  it  becomes  questionable  whether  in  diminishing  that,  you  would 
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Duheo/     not  diminish  the  number  of  governors  ;  if  you  diminish  the  number  of 

Cambridge,     governors,  you  diminish  your  available  funds.    It  is  so  large  a  question 

.         that  without  going  into  it  very  minutely,  I  should  not  like  off-hand  to 

21st  I'eb.  1866.  give  an  opinion.     There  is  no  doubt,- though  I  admit  all  governors  have 

* the  right  to  present  a  girl  if  they  like,  yet  it  is  not  valued  to  the  extent 

io  which  the  right  of  presenting  a  boy  is  valued.  The  Commissioners 
might  like  to  know  the  principle  on  which  girls  used  to  be  introduced. 
We  used  to  have  70  girls,  I  do  not  know  how  that  number  was  anived 
at,  as  it  was  settled  long  before  my  time,  but-that  was  our  establishment, 
We  found  that  the  alternative  of  allowing  the  presentation  of  ^rls  or 
boys  did  not  fiU  up  the  girls'  school.  The  result  was  that  the  name  of 
every  governor  as  he  became  governor  was  put  into  an  um  as  it  is  now 
with  the  mathematical  boys,  and  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  among 
the  girls,  the  President  at  one  of  the  courts  had  to  draw  the  name  of  the 
governor  to  present  a  girl.  It  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  governor,  the 
oldest  or  the  youngest  not  having  had  such  a  presentation.  That  was 
the  mode  in  which  we  used  to  fill  up  the  number  of  70  girls,  clearly 
proving,  I  think,  what  I  said  before,  that  the  value  of  presenting  girls 
is  not  much  appreciated  by  the  governors. 

8814^.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  as  public  attention  is  now  very  much 
directed  to  female  education,  and  to'  the  claims  of  females  upon  endow- 
ments, that  the  value  of  a  girl's  nomination  would  probably  increase  in 
public  opinion  ? — That  may  be  the  case. 

8814^.  (jDr,  Siorrar.')  May  I  ask  your  Royal  Highness  whether  the 
education  given  to  girls,  when  70  girls  were  admitted,  was  an  educa- 
tion which  was  equivalent  in  standard  to  that  which  was  given  to  the 
boys,  or  if  it  were  a  much  lower  education  ? — It  was  decidedly  a  lower 
education,  no  doubt,  and  the  reason  of  it  was  that  there  was  always  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  girls  out,  as  it  was  called,  after  they  left 
the  school,  and  if  you  put  the  education  too  high  you  really  did  not 
benefit  them.  If  you  had  the  means  of  putting  them  out  in  the  same 
comparative  sphere  in  which  you  put  out  the  boys,  then  no  doubt  the 
education  of  the  girls  might  and  ought  to  be  relatively  the  same  as  for 
the  boys,  but  unless  we  have  the  means  of  doing  that  which  we  have 
never  been  able  as  yet  quite  to  obtain,  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  the 
education  lower  in  order  to  enable  those  girls  afterwai'ds  to  get  on  well 
in  their  sphere  of  life.  It  is  to  that  very  point  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  now  sitting  has  been  drawn,  and  to  consider  how 
they  can  deal  with  the  girls  after  they  have  left  school.  In  fact,  that 
has  been  throughout  our  great  difficulty. 

8814'®.  (J^ord  Taunton.)  Under  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  undertake  the  education  of  girls  without  at 
the  same  time  undertaking  to  put  them^ut  in  life  in  any  manner  after- 
wards ? — No  doubt  we  could  do  that,  but  then  of  course  a  very  great 
difficulty  arises  because  one  does  not  like  to  send  a  girl  adrift  from  an 
institution  ;  one  likes  to  know  that  after  they  leave  the  institution  they 
do  credit  to  it.  If  those  girls  are  not  put  out  in  a  sphere  of  life  where 
they  can  do  credit  to  it,  of  course  the  governors  would  hardly  consider 
that  they  had  performed  their  duty. 

8814™.  But  if  a  system  of  day  scholars  were  established  in  London, 
even  if  it  were  instruction  and  did  not  imply  taking  any  charge  of  the 
future  condition  of  the  girl  after  she  left  school,  it  still  probably  would 
do  a  great  amount  of  good  ? — Probably  it  might.  Then  of  course 
comes  the  great  question  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  which  would 
be  very  heavy.  • 

8814'!.  {Dean  of  Chichester.)  Might  the  girls  be  educated  for  go- 
vernesses ? — We  have  not  done  so. 
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8814?^.  Or  for  national  schoolmistresses  ? — I  think  so.    K  we  are  to     S.R.H.  the 
have  girls  at  all,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  do  bo.         J^i'^ 

8814'3.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Has  perhaps  this  consideration  prevented  the     ^"^^S'- 
governors  doing  much  in  the  girls'  education,  that,  looking  at  the  fa-  21st  Feb  1866 

milies  from  which  they  come,  they  are  perhaps  rather  too  high  for  ' 

domestic  servants,  and  the  governors  are  perhaps  not  quite  willing  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  all  the  accomplishments  which  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  up  high  enough  for  governesses  ? — That  has 
been  one  of  our  difficulties. 

8814^4  Therefore  it  is  possible,  taking  the  idea  of  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, that  the  increased  demand  for  schoolmistresses  may  clear  the 
road  for  useful  employment? — I  think  it  may  make  a  very  great 
difference. 

8814™.  (Lord  Li/tlelton.)  Is  there  any  system  by  which  the  gover- 
nors are  able  to  trace  the  career  of  the  boys  after  they  have  left 
the  school  ? — I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  that  sort  of  feeling 
towards  the  institution  that  the  governors  I  believe  could  put  their 
finger  upon  almost  every  boy  who  had  passed  through  the  school.  I 
think  it  is  only  justice  to  the  governors  to  say  that  the  interest  they  take 
in  those  boys  really  is  not  that  of  merely  sending  a  boy  into  the  hospital, 
but  more  particularly  in  knowing  that  they  do  well  in  after  life. 

8814™.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  do  turn  out  well  ? — We 
have  hardly  a  case  that  does  not  turn  out  well,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  feel  so  strongly  the  great  advantage  of  the  Hospital  being  in 
London.  I  think  it  is  the  actual  and  constant  contact  with  the  boys  in 
London  of  those  gentlemen  who  take  so  great  an  interest  in  them  that 
maintains  the  high  tone  which  is  introduced. 

8814^''.  {Lord  Taunton.)  I  believe  the  boys  who  have  been  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital  have  in  many  instances  evinced  a  very  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  school,  which  has  produced  large  benefactions  to  the  school  ? 
The  very  largest.  Some  of  our  governors  have  been  educated  there, 
and  they  take  the  greatest  pride  in  saying  that  they  have  been  educated 
there.  There  is  no  sort  of  feeling  or  wish  to  screen  the  fact  of  their 
having  received  their  education  at  the  Hospital. 

8814™.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  other  day,  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
school  ? — ^Tes,  and  several  of  our  committee  of  almoners  were  old  blues. 

8814™.  {Lord  Stanley/.)  Would  it  not,  in  yom-  Koyal  Highness's 
opinion,  be  an  advantage  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  in  connexion 
with  the  present  system  of  nomination  by  which,  retaining  your  present 
limitation  as  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  parents,  a  certain  number 
at  least  of  the  nominations  might  be  reserved  for  sons  of  parents  who 
had  performed  good  service,  either  in  the  professions  or  in  any  branch  of 
public  employment  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, but  the  difficulty  I  see  is,  as  to  how  you  are  to  introduce  these 
cMldren  unless  you  entirely  alter  the  system  of  entrance,  because  at 
present  the  only  mode  of  entrance  is  upon  nomination,  except  the  gift 
■  children,  and  these  nominations  are  in  consequence  of  donations.  The 
fact  is  that  we  must  have  some  fimd  from  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
those  boys  or  children  introduced  as  you  suggest.  Our  present  funds 
only  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  nomination  governors.  What  I  am 
anxious  to  explain  is  this,  as  to  the  principle  propounded  by  Lord  Stanley, 
that  I  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  itself,  but  that  the  mode  of  car- 
rying it  out,  with  reference  to  our  present  constitution,  is,  I  think,  a 
matter  for  very  grave  consideration, 

8814^.  I  wtU  put  it  in  another  way.    Does  your  Boyal  Highness  not 
think  that  the  claims  of  parents  who  might  be  in  some  manner  distin* 
guished  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  to  if  a  certain  number,  at 
11643.  3  G 
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nuke  of      ^^'^^>  °f  *^®  appoiptments  were  made,  not  by  eq,ch  governor  separfttely, 
C^nAriage.     ''"*  ^7  *^®  whole  Board  collectively  ? — If  our  ftmdB  enabled  u?  to  do  so 

I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous,  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  our 

3}EitFeb.  1866.  funds  could  bear  so  Is^rge  an  increase  of  charge,  unless  some  cbaoge  were 

made  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  entrance  by  the  presentation  governors, 

because  as  the  arrangement  stands  at  present  a  governor  jn  rotation  does 
not  get  his  nomination  more  than  once  in  four  years.  The  governors 
TolunterUy  allowed  an  additional  year  to  elapse  between  their  preseji- 
tations  in  order  to  get  the  establishment  down  to  what  it  is  now,  but 
WO  hq,ve  now  got  into  the  ordinary  system  again.  If  this  new  system 
were  introduced  it  would  bring  into  the  hospital  a  certaiu  number  of 
young  men,  not  by  nopiination,  but  by  election,  and  of  course  it  would 
put  back  to  a  certain  extent  the  nominations  of  the  governors, 

8814^'^:  It  comes  to  this,  jt  would  lessen  the  private  patronage  of  the 
governors  ? — Yes,  fpr  which  patronage  the  governor  pays  500Z. 

8814*^.  ififr.  AclandJ)  Is  it  not  the  fact  th^t  some  nominations  are 
vested  in  certain  municipal  pflicers  who  do  npt  npcess^rily  pay  for  their 
nomination  ? — Yes,  those  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  I^ondon. 

8814^.  Is  there  any  pdvantag3  in  retaining  that  private  patronage 
for  those  gentlemen,  ^nd  wpuld  it  not  be  possible  to  make  @ome  regula- 
tion which  required  them  to  be  regq.rded  as  public  patron^e,  and  to  be 
given  on  public  grounds  ?-T-That  is  a  question  which  would  require 
very  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Jiondon  do  g(ye  the  school  very  great 
Buppprt  .ai)d  assistance,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  therefore  to  say 
whether  their  patronage  pught  to  any  patent  to  be  curtailed,  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  they  have  been  connected  with  the  hospital 
from  the  earliest  period.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  requiring  very  grave 
consideration,  and  under  these  cirpumstanees  I  could  not  say  more  than 
that  it  might,  I  preBume,  be  dPie  if  thought  advisable,  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  some  few  papers,  one  giving  the  names  and 
a  short  account  of  some  of  the  leading  men  wbom  wa  haTe  educated  in 
the  hospital,  which  I  hope  may  be  considered  favonrable  to  the  hospital 
(Appendix  A.)  ;  another,  being  a  list  of  Hcbolarships  which  have  been 
gained  by  our  young  men  during  the  time  of  Pr-  Bice's  being  classical 
master,  aa  also  during  the  tim^  of  the  present  c}aBsical  master,  Br. 
Jacob  (Appendix  B.).  Then  there  are  three  dopuments  %  should  wish 
to  put  in,  showing  the  circnrostancps  of  the  children  admitted  in  the 
years  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  j  am  very  anxious  to  bring  this  point  to 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  average  income  of  parentB  of 
the  children  admitted  in  1862  was  153^,  in  1863  it  was  169/.,  and  in 
1864  it  was  164/.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  very  even  tbesp  averages 
run  fpr  the  three  years  (Appendix  C).  I  am  anxious  to  put  that  in  as 
an  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  JJord  Stanley  as  to  whether 
there  was  anj^thing  ol^jectionable  in  the  mode  of  nomination,  to  which 
I  answered  No,  This  explains  my  meaning,  because  it  proves  how 
ci^tically  the  governors  go  into  the  circumatano^s  of  every  child  before 
he  is  admitted,  and  that  they  use  every  endeavour  to  keep  the  sohopl 
really  to  the  object  of  its  foundation. 
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Appendix  A.  j^^^^j^ 

Duke  of 

Christ's  Hospital. — Schools  Inquiry,  1865,  Camhridue. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  M.  S.  S.  DiPNAr.t,  Clerk  of  the  Hospital,  on  the,  aistFeb.  i860. 

Scope,  Objects,  -nd  Results  of  the  Education  therein  given,  with  a  Notice      

of  some  of  the  distinguished  Scholars. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  pertinent  to  the  above  inquiry,  that  those  concerned 
in  the  management  of  Christ's  Hospital  should  produce  some  evidence,  or  give 
some  account  at  least,  of  the  results  of  the  education  there  afforded.  A  fairer 
suggestion  could  not  have  been  made.  Those  most  partial  indeed  to  the  Hos- 
pital and  its  work,  will  readily  accept  this  appeal  to  the  test  of  results,  satisfied 
that  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the  youths  educated  within  its  walls  become, 
in  their  after-career,  respectable  members  of  society ;  whilst  not  a  few  of  them 
attain  positions  of  eminence,  great  usefulness,  and  wealth. 

It  will  be  convenient,  perhaps,  to  sketch  briefly,  and  in  general  terms,  the 
scope,  character,  and  design  of  the  education  afforded  in  tMs  great  school,  or 
aggregation  of  schools ;  as  well  as,  in  considering  the  results  of  such  educa- 
tion, to  divide  "  Old  Blues  "  into  those  three  categories  of  which  the  Hospital 
is  composed,  and  to  inquire  the  measure  of  merit  which  rightly  belongs  to 
each  as  exhibited  in  the  after-life  of  the  scholars  going  into  the  world  from 
those  classes  respectively. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  intimated  at  starting,  that  Christ's 
Hospital  has  under  its  protection  at  one  time  from  1,100  to  1,200  boys,  all 
(except  about  35  who  remain  later)  aged  between?  and  15  years.  These  lads, in 
numerous  instances,  come  from  families  of  good  social  position  j  misfortune, 
or  the  early  death  of  the  father,  having  altered  their  prospects,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  that  aid,  such  as  that  offered  by  Christ's  Hospital,  should  be  procured 
for  their  due  care  and  bringing  up.  This  aid,  including,  as  it  does,  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  education,  and  every  necessary,  relieves  the  widow  of  much  anxiety 
and  enables  her  the  better  to  look  to  the  interests  of  her  other  children ;  and  in 
this  view  the  direct  benefit  of  one  becomes  diffusive,  and  often  of  advantage 
to  a  whole  family.  Amongst  the  boys  at  this  time  on  the  Hospital's  books* 
are  about  170  sons  of  the  poorer  clergy,  and  50  sons  of  naval  officers  of  the  less 
affluent  ranks ;  and  amongst  the  rest  are  sons  of  medical  men  and  of  officers 
in  the  army  with  large  families,  of  artists,  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  employes 
of  various  descriptions,  down  to  the  sons  of  persons  of  a  very  humble  grade. 
A  large  number  of  the  boys  are,  on  entrance,  orphans  quite  unprovided  for. 
Where  one  or  both  parents  are  living,  their  pecuniary  circumstances  (of  which 
a  statement  is  required)  must  be  only  of  such  moderate  character  and  extent 
as  to  render  their  children  fairly  objects  of  the  Hospital.  These  circumstances 
vary  from  deep  misfortune  and  adversity  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  absence  of 
all  provision,  to  the  moderate,  and  in  many  instances  very  small,  incomes 
commonly  received  by  the  classes  above  described,  on  the  other ;  so  that  the 
boys  form  a  mixed  body  as  regards  social  derivation,  difference  of  class  and 
circumstances  being  concealed  by  uniformity  of  dress,  of  advantages,  and  treat- 
ment when  once  admitted.  The  well-known  dress  is  also  a  great  protection  to 
the  boys,  and  is  found  to  ensure  them  safe  conduct  and  kindness  in  any  part 
of  the  country ;  any  accident  or  mishap  occurring  in  going  or  returning  at  the 
vacations,  or  on  leave-days,  being  almost  unknown.  It  is  likewise  a  monitor 
to  the  boys  themselves,  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  fence  the  governors  possess 
against  the  entrance  of  children  who,  from  their  parents'  circumstances,  are  in 
no  way  entitled  to  seek  or  to  receive  the  aid  and  care  of  the  Hospital. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  education  imparted 
should  be  such  as  to  foster  and  develop  talent  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  en- 
courage and  reward  industry  and  effort  on  the  other.  It  will  be  obvious  also 
that,  by  the  general  age  of  leaving,  viz.,  15  years,  the  boys  should  be  fitted  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  walks  of  trade  and  active  life,  and  to  earn  some  part  (many, 
as  above  remarked,  being  orphans-f-)  of  their  own  maintenance.     In  this  view 

*  Particulars  of  boys,  their  derivation  and  family  circumstances,  ore  herewith  furnished  for 
the  years  1862, 186S.  and  1864, 

t  Some  become  orphans  and  more  needy  whilst  in  the  school;  at  the  same  time  the  pecuniary 
situation  of  the  parents  improves  in  some  instances  i  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  average  main- 
tained, 

3G  2 
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H.R.H.  the  it  is  essential  that  the  commercial  character  of  the  education  should  not  be 
Duke  of  weakened  j  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  with  many*  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
Cambridge,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors,  and  the  fact  that  an  important  fraction  of  the 
boys  enter  the  medical  and  other  professions,  it  is  essential  that  instruction  in 
2IstFeb.  1866.  classics,  mathematics,  drawinfi;,  French,  &o.  should  be  pursued  as  far  as,  ac- 
cording  to  ajre  and  abilities,  can  be  effected  in  a  school  of  large  numbers.  The 
education  now  given  at  Christ's  Hospital  embraces,  besides  reUgious  instruction, 
reading  and  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  composi- 
tion ;  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  with  the  higher  authors  to  the 
Grecians  and  other  senior  scholars;  naval  and  civil  mathematics,  model 
drawing,  charts,  maps,  &c.  The  boys  are  also  now  taught  gymnastics,  and 
swimming  is  encouraged.  All  boys  have,  since  the  1st  January  1861,  been  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  the  four  gospels  prior  to  admission ;  and 
all,  on  admission,  are  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  from  whence 
they  are  draughted  periodically,  according  to  their  attainments,  and  as  there  is 
room,  to  the  London  establishment, — except  that  boys  of  little  ability,  or  who 
have  been  very  little  prepared  before  admission,  and  at  i\\  years  of  age  are 
found  not  entitled  by  progress  to  be  sent  to  London,  are  draughted  thither 
notwithstanding  The  schools  are  so  arranged  that  every  boy,  even  if  very 
backward  in  the  grammar  school  studies,  yet  receives  instruction  in  French  and 
drawing  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  leaving,  besides  continuing  un- 
interruptedly the  commercial  and  English  parts  of  his  education. 
Of  about  180  boys  who  quit  the  Hosjpital  m  the  course  of  a  year — 

5  or  6  now  go  to  the  Universities  on  Hospital  exhibitions, 
3  or  4  go  into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  \  from  the  Royal  Mathematical 
5  or  6  go  into  other  sea  services      j      or  Naval  School. 
Probably  5  more  do.  from  the  ordinary  boys. 

„         5  are  articled  to  the  medical  profession,  or  to  chemists,  &c, 
„       40  are  apprenticed  or  articled  to  various  trades  and  callings. 
Probablyt  16  or  20,  who  are  intended  for  engineers,  for  lawyers,  for  the  army, 
or  other  superior  calling,  or  for  the  Universily,  are  sent  by  their  friends  or  re- 
lations to  school  for  further  education. 

And  probably  about  100  go  into  counting  houses,  warehouses,  shops,  insurance 
offices,  the  docks,  or  other  employments.  Of  these,  at  the  required  age,  many 
get  into  banks.  Government  offices,  &c.;  and  some  go  out  to  India,  China,  the 
Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

"  Old  Blues  "  (as  the  term  by  which  the  old  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital  ore 
most  commonly  known)  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 
Jlst.  The  "  Grecians,"  or  Exhibitioners. 
2nd.  The  "  Royal  Mathematical,"  or  naval  boys. 

3rd.  The  large  mass  of  boys  who  leave  the  school  at  or  about  15  years  of 
age. 

During  a  long  period,  terminating  with  the  year  1832,  the  Governors  were 
only  in  a  position  as  to  funds  to  send  one,  or  occasionally  two,  of  their  senior 
scholars  or  "  Grecians  "  to  the  Universities  each  year;  and  from.  1832  until  1840 
two  "  Grecians "  were  regularly  appointed  to  exhibitions  annually.  Wth 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  "  Grecians  "  or  Exhibitioners  down  to  this 
period,  after  taking  their  degree,  entered  into  Holy  Orders,  some  of  them 
undertaking  masterships  in  the  Hospital  or  elsewhere,  and  others  engaging  in 
parochial  or  coUege  work. 

Running  over  the  last  100  years,  the  Exhibitioners  of  Christ's  Hospital  may 
be  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  a  very  remarkable  degree ;  and  no 
reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  list  of  former  Grecians,  and  the  account 
given  of  them  in  the  Rev.  W.  TroUope's  History  of  Christ's  Hospital,  pp.  297  to 
308,  and  especially  for  the  period  ranging  from  1760  to  the  termination  of  such 
list  in  183S 
Within  this  period  are  to  be  found  mentioned  the  names  of  Coleridge,  and 


*  The  first  by  will  dated  in  1674,  showing  the  very  early  "  grammar  school"  character  of  the 
Hospital. 

t  The  circumstances  of  some  parents  improve  materiaUy  whilst  a  hw  is  in  the  school,  and 
enable  them  to  do  this.    In  other  instances  sometimes  relatives  or  friends  assist. 

t  From  thlspoint  onward  this  sketch  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  a  return  made  towards  the  end 
of  1863  to  Mr.  ;^ire,  Inspector  of  Charities,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inquliy  into  the  concerns  of  the 
Hospital.  There  is,  however,  considerable  ampliflcation,  and  the  details  have  been  brought 
down  later.— Fidfl  Betum,  Charities,  No.  382,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1866. 
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Bishop  Middleton,    and    Dr.   Trollope;*  of  Dyer    and  Dr.  Richards,   and     H.BM.the 
Thornton  (in  after  life  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thornton);  of  Pitman  and       DtJteof 
Mitchell  J  of  Thomas  Barnes,  to  whose  powerful  editorship  and  coproprietorship,     Cambridge. 

it  is  understood,  "  The  Times  "  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  success ;  of  Dr.  Gilley,         

Professor  Soholefield, and  Dr.  Adams;  of  Dr.  Greenwood*  and  Dr.  Rice;*  of  21st  Feb.  1866. 

Lynam,  Alt,  and  Iliff;  men  who  have  been  all  distinguished  in  their  various 

careers,  and  have  reflected  high  credit  on  the  school  of  their  early  training. 

Beyond  the  honours  and  positions  gained  by  these,  the  account  referred  to 
contains  a  very  varied  enumeration  of  fellowships  and  prizes,  and  literary 
productions  connected  with  the  old  Grecians,  and  completely  vindicates  the 
high  order  of  scholarship  then  aimed  at  and  attained.  Amongst  the  Hospital 
Grecians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  period  referred  to,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two 
(perhaps  more)  became  barristera,  one  of  whom  died  some  years  ago,  after  giving 
promise  of  considerable  future  success,  and  the  other  has  died  more  recently. 

During  the  last  23  or  24  years,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  the  exhibi- 
tion funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors,  they  have  been  able  to  send  three, 
four,  and  latterly  five  Grecians  annually  to  the  universities. 

Of  those  Grecians  preferred  to  college  in  the  course  of  the  last  32  years  (to 
connect  with  the  termination  of  the  Rev.  W.  TroUope's  list  of  honours,  &c.) 
nine  have  been  in  the  first  class  in  classics,  with  the  1  st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
10th  places,  and  18  have  been  in  the  list  of  "Wranglers,  and  have  taken  2nd,  4th, 
8th,  lOth,  12th,  and  various  lower  places ;  besides  two,  who  were  double  first 
class  men ;  five  others  have  been  in  the  first  class  in  Mathematics  at  Oxford ; 
12  have  become  iFeUows ;  one,  who  was  senior  classic  of  his  year  and  1st 
Chancellor's  Medallist,  after  carrying  off  a  large  (perhaps  an  unprecedented) 
number  of  distinctions,  was  at  an  unusually  early  age  appointed  to  the  Regius 
Chair  of  Civil  Law  at  Cambridge,  and  LL.D.,  then  to  the  chair  of  Reader  in 
Civil  Law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  he  is  now  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  India,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  Hono- 
rary D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  Another,  6th  in  classics,  was  also  1st  Chancellor's 
Medallist  of  his  year. 

One  of  the  double  first  class  men  was  senior  classic  of  his  year,  and  is  now  Fellow 
and  Bursar  (having  also  been  tutor)  of  TrinityCoDege,  Cambridge,  and  an  assis- 
tant commissioner  under  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission ;  and  the  other  (a  fellow 
and  lectmer  of  his  college  at  Oxford)  has  been  recently  elected  second  master  of 
Dulwich  College.  Six  former  Grecians  are  head  masters  of  public  schoolsf ;  of 
two  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  is  Superintendent  General  of  Education,  and 
the  other,  a  more  recent  Grecian,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  a  local  college; 
two  hold  high  appointments  connected  with  public  education  in  India ;  nine 
hold  masterships  in  the  city,  viz.,  six  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  at  Merchant 
Taylors',  St.  Paul's,  and  the  City  of  London  schools  one  each ;  whilst  at  Dulwich 
College  three  of  the  masters,  including  the  gentleman  above  referred  to,  were 
Grecians  of  Christ's  Hospital.  A  Grecian,  now  fellow  of  his  college,  is  a 
classical  tutor  and  lecturer  at  King's  College,  London,  and  one  of  the  examiners 
for  classical  honours  at  Cambridge.  Several  fill  masterships  in  various  grammar 
or  collegiate  schools,  including  one  who  has  lately  quitted  Edinburgh  Academy 
and  gone  to  Queen's  College,  Galway.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  and  late  fellow  of  his  college,  was  a  Grecian.  Two  hard  working  clergy- 
men, formerly  Grecians,  now  occupy  Metropolitan  livings ;  several  others  have 
livings  in  the  country ;  another  is  chaplain  (lately  at  Portsmouth)  to  the  forces 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  several  are  barristers,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion office ;  another  Grecian  is  in  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  another  was  recently 
in  H.M.  Customs.  Two  have  obtained  (one  since  deceased)  commissions  in 
the  army ;  eight  (including  one  deceased)  have  gained  appointments  hy  open 
competition  in  the  Indian  Civil  Sei-vice ;  the  candidates  who  gamed  the  IstJ  and 
8th  places  at  the  first  of  the  competitive  examinations  (1856)  for  that  service 
having  been  former  Grecians ;  and  others,  successful  in  subsequent  examina- 
tions, having  attained  very  high  marks.  A  former  Grecians  holds  a  high 
judicial  appointment  in  India,  whilst  another  conducts  an  influential  Bombay 
paper ;  and  another  is  understood  to  be  the  head  of  the  collegiate  school  at 


*  In  succession  "  Upper  Grammar  Master,"  or  Chief  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
t  Armagh,  BoBton,  Brecon,  Charterhouse,  Exeter,  and  Sherborne.  „„,,  „    i,.  n,» 

t  H.D.  Sweeting,  tho  deceased  Grecian  above  referred  to,  was  first  with  2,845  marlts,  the 
second  having  175  less. 
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H.R.Jt.  the     Adelaide,  South  Australia.     Several  of  the  Grecians,  who  have  left  within  the 

Duke  of       period  now  referred  to,  have  applied  themselves  to  literature,  and  several  have 

Cambridge,     died ;  hut  rare  indeed  have  been  the  instances  in  which  Grecians  have  not 

succeeded  in  their  after  career,  in  obtaining  positions  of  respectability  and  use- 

21st  Feb.  1866.  fulness,  if  not  of  distinction. 

■  N.B.— Lists  of  "  Grecians  "  from  1836  to  1852  with  their  distinctions,  &C.,  and 

from  1863  to  1865,  are  furnished  herewith, 

2.  Of  former  Naval  or  "  Royal  Mathematical  Boys  "  several  at  this  time  hold 
high  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy,  including  a  Rear-Admiral  and  a  captain  C.B. ; 
two  others,  who  were  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  viz.,  one  as  a 
captain  in  the  army  (having  in  early  life  quitted  the  Royal  Navy)  and  the  other 
as  the  commander  of  one  of  the  Company's  merchant  ships,  became  governors. 
Of  these,  the  former  has  recently  died,  and  bequeathed  2,000i.,  besides  his  resi- 
duary estate,  to  the  Hospital,  and  has  also  given  a  handsome  legacy  to  the 
"  Benevolent  Society  of  Blues,"  and  the  other  has  been  for  many  yeats  past  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Almoners.  Between  the  close  of  the  great  war 
and  the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war  comparatively  few  of  the  Royal  Mathe- 
matical boys  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Royal  Navy.  Several  went 
into  the  Indian  services  in  various  capacities ;  but  most  of  them  into  the 
general  merchant  service ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  understood,  some  have  had 
commands  in  the  local  services  in  India,  China,  &c.,  and  some  have  quitted  the 
sea  service  for  the  colonies  and  for  various  other  avocations.  Thie  scientific 
education  of  these  boys  well  qualifies  them  for  a  branch  of  the  R.N.  service 
in  which  they  have  been  a  good  deal  employed,  viz.,  surveying ;  and  it  may  he 
incidentally  mentioned  that  one  was  a  few  years  since  engaged  on  the  survey  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Two  others,  as  well  as  an  ordinary  Blue,  were  in  the  Polar 
expedition,  and  celebrated  "speech  day"  of  1854  together  in  those  regions. 
This  education  has  also  not  unfrequently  been  turned  to  good  account  by 
those  who  have  quitted  the  sea.  One  such  was,  until  very  recently.  Surveyor 
General  at  Hong  Kong ;  another  holds  an  important  appointment  connected 
with  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  believed  that  another  has 
a  high  appomtment  at  that  port  also ;  one  is  an  architect ;  another  is  a  builder 
in  a  considerable  way  of  business,  and  one  is  highly  posted  in  the  General 
Registry  of  Seamen  in  London ;  whilst  another  holds  a  responsible  position  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  of  which  yet  another  is  a  resident  lieutenant. 

Of  bygone  Blues  who  went  out  from  the  Royal  Mathematical  school  one  became 
(having  quitted  the  sea)  master  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  school ;  but,  leaving 
that  appointment  for  other  pursuits,  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  London, 
and  by  successful  transactions  and  investments  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
His  son  is  now  a  Governor.  Another,  after  quitting  the  sea  service,  became  a 
successful  teacher  of  navigation  in  the  city,  and  for  years  was  editor  of  Norie's 
Navigation. 

Since  1858,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  supplemental  charter  granted 
by  Her  present  Majesty,  many  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  boys  have  entered 
the  Royal  Navy,  either  as  naval  cadets  or  as  master's  or  clerk's  assistants, 
and  already  several  have  been  mentioned  with  great  commendation.  It  may  be 
added,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  mathematical  masters,'*'  that  those  who 
have  joined  the  navy  have  generally  taken  high  places  in  the  examinations. 
Of  11  who  entered  as  naval  cadets  four  passed  first,  either  in  the  prelimi- 
nary or  final  examination,  and  of  these  one  was  first  in  both ;  and  six  have 
received  first-class  certificates.  Of  19  (including  one  who  wholly  failed  through 
fits)  who  entered  as  clerk's  or  master's  assistants,  six  have  taken  the  first  place. 
One,  after  leaving  school,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Marines  and 
passed  first.  Of  all  who  have  gone  in  for  examination  at  Portsmouth,  only  six 
have  been  lower  than  7th  in  the  first  examination. 

Others  have  entered  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  other  companies' 
services,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  private  services  connected  with  the  port  of 
London ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  young  men,  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  therefore  generally  less  heard  of  at  the  Hospital  than  the 
"Grecians,"  do  credit  to  their  old  school,  and  look  back  to  it  with  affection  and 
good  feeling. 


TheBev.'j;.J.l>otter. 
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It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  Royal  Mathematical  boys  are  expected  to  H.EJk'ihe 
present  themselves  at  the  Hospital  on  the  &st  opportunity  after  thi^e  years'  Puhe^vf  '■ 
service ;  and  on  producifle  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  ancLpassing  an  exami-     Capibridg^, 

nation  by  the  head  mathematical  master,  they  each  become  entitled  to  a  sum 

little  short  of  26/.  21st  Feb,  1866. 

Before  the  date  of  the  supplemental  charter  certificates  of  good  conduct  were      ' — 

not  required,  the  money,  by  a  technical  construction,  having  been  considered  as 
due  to  the  captains,  to  whom  the  youths  were  (as  required  by  the  charter  of 
Xing  Charles  the  Second)  apprenticed  for  seven  years.  The  certificates  pro- 
duced under  the  present  rules  have  been  very  satisfactory;  and  it  ia  confidently 
hoped  that  the  system  will  continue  to  work  well,  and  prove  an  incentive,  not 
only  to  steadiness  of  conduct  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  these  youths,  but 
to  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  whether  they  belong  to  the  navy  or  to 
the  merchant  maritime  service. 

3.  Of  the  general  mass  of  boys  who  leave  the  Hospital  in  the  ordinary  way  at 
or  about  15  years  of  age  (being  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total  number  quitting 
the  Hospital),  it  may  be  said,  looking  to  the  very  large  number  of  them,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  rank  of  society,  and  in  nearly  every 
jirofession,  trade,  and  walk  of  life. 

Comparatively  few  of  them  are  known  to  be  in  the  Law  (although  these  few 
include  a  serjeant-at-law,  several  barristers,  and  10  or  12  solicitors) ;  the  cost  of 
the  stamp  on  the  articles,  added  to  the  premium  required  in  the  case  of  soli- 
citors, and  the  expense  attending  entrance  into  the  higher  branches  of  the 
profession,  being  commonly  beyond  the  means  of  the  boys'  parents  or  friends. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  profession  of  archi- 
tects, although  here  one  name  of  eminence  and  several  of  great  respectability 
can  be  mentioned;  and  to  some  extent  it  holds  also  with  regard  to  civil 
engineers,  amongst  whom,  however,  one  well-known  name  is  that  of  a  Blue. 

A  considerable  number  of  Blues  are  known  to  be  in  the  medical  profession, 
both  as  physicians*  and  general  practitioners,  and  names  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  even  eminence  (including  one  of  the  Serjeant  surgeons  to  the  Queen) 
can  be  mentioned  amongst  them.  It  may  be  added  that  of  late  years  several 
young  men.  Blues,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  gaining  prizes  at  the 
metropolitan  hospitals. 

Some,  not  to  say  many,  are  clergymen,  who  have  worked  through  the  Univer- 
sities without  the  Hospital's  Exhibitions  s  and  of  these  one  is  now  a  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  one  a  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester;  another  was 
fellow  and  mathematical  lecturer  of  his  college  at  Cambridge,  and  several  others 
have  done  very  weU  indeed.  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  a 
former  "  Deputy  Grecian,"  must  ever  be  mentioned  with  respect,  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished,  not  only  amongst  Blues,  but  amongst  biblical 
students  and  divines.  One,  now  deceased,  of  such  clergymen,  not  Grecians,  was 
a  Governor  of  the  Hospital,  and  another  was,  until  his  recent  resignation, 
master  of  one  of  the  city  companies'  schools. 

It  is  thought  that  few  old  Blues  become  farmers.  A  large  number  of  them, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  city,  some  as  thriving  merchants,  some  as 
successful  stockbrokers ;  others  are  largely  engaged  in  trade  as  colonial  produce, 
or  other  brokers,  or  as  wholesale  dealers  or  manufacturers ;  several  are 
accountants,  and  many  are  retail  tradesmen  in  and  about  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere. 

A  well-known  old  Blue  and  Governor  of  the  Hospital  retired  some  years  since 
from  partnership  in  a  publishing  firm  of  eminence  second  to  none,  and  another 
Blue,  recently  deceased,  was  a  partner  in  the  same  firm  and  a  Governor  also. 
One  is  a  city  deputy,  and  two  others  are  members  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  several  others  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  members  of  that  court, 
including  a  deputy  lately  deceased.  A  well-known  late  town  clerk  of  London 
v/as  a  Blue,  as  was  also  one  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  present  chief  clerk  to 
the  Chamberlain,  the  clerk  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  several  other 
civic,  as  well  as  city  companies'  officials,  were  Blues.  A  Lord  Mayor  of  about 
25  years  since  was  a  former  Blue,  as  was  also  a  recent  Mayor  t  oi  Windsor 


'  A  Bluo  M.D.  died  in  November  1S85. 
t  Be-electedXovemberl865. 
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HM.H.the     In  the  Bank  of  England  one  or  more  Blues  may  be  found  in  almost  every 

n^^-"/       offi"® »  """i  "^  *^^  ^Z'^  joint-stock  banks,  as  well  as  in  the  private  banks,  there 

Cambridge,     ^jg  ^  considerable  number  of  them,  and  in  several  instances  they  hold  high  and 

confidential  positions,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  insurance  offices,  the 

2lBtFeD.  1866.  ^ocks,  and  other  large  mercantile  establishments.    The  managing  director  of 

^~~~~~"      an  important  discount  company,  and  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  largest  fire 

office  in  London,  were  Blues,  and  the  late  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bank  of 

England  was  also  a  Blue. 

Amongst  Government  officials,  to  whom  allusion  may  be  made  as  "  Old 
Blues,"  may  be  mentioned  the  present  secretary,  as  well  as  the  comptroller- 
general,  of  the  Customs;  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  besides  one  of  the  surveyors  and  several  clerks  in  the  Post  Office ;  the 
deputy  keeper  of  Public  Recoras,  the  accountants  at  the  Charity  Commission 
and  the  Inclosure  Commission,  and  several  clerks  at  the  latter ;  the  registrar 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  also  one  or  more  Blues  in  the  Admiralty,  the 
Treasury,  the  War  Office,  the  Record  Office  (besides  the  deputy  keeper  above 
referred  to),  the  Inland  Revenue,  the  India  Office,  the  House  of  Commons' 
offices.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  the  Accountant-General's  Office  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  various  other  public  departments,  one  having  been  very  promi- 
nently concerned  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  now  being  a  C.B,  and  superin- 
tendent of  South  Kensington  Museum,  &c. 

H.M.  Vice-Consuls  at  KaifEa,*  and  Bussorah  may  be  mentioned  also  as 
Blues ;  and  it  is  understood  that  a  young  Blue  went  out  to  Japan  three  or  four 
years  since  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  interpreter. 

Several  have  appointments  in  India  or  the  Colonies,  and  a  name  still  highly 
respected  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Hamnett  Pinhey,  deceased,  a  Blue  in 
his  boyhood,  and  for  many  years  a  Governor  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

It  is  understood  that  not  many  Blues  are  in  the  army,  the  expense  of  the 
further  necessary  education  on  leaving  the  Hospital  at  15  years  of  age,  coupled 
with  the  cost  of  the  commission  and  the  outfit,  being  generally  beyond  the 
means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relations ;  nevertheless,  in  the  late  East 
India  Army,  two  (one  of  whom  is  deceased)  are  known  to  have  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general,  and  several  others  have  held,  and  some  continue  to  hold, 
as  is  known,  good  rank  in  the  army  of  India.  A  "  Blue,"  now  a  Governor,  was 
an  assistant  surgeon  on  board  one  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Siege  of  Acre ; 
another  was  surgeon  on  board  the  "  Tiger,"  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  late 
Crimean  War;  and  another,  quite  a  young  man,  who  had  already  become 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fell  a  victim  to  disease  at  Scutari, 
after  accompanying  wounded  men  from  Balaklava,  and  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  commendation  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
gallant  young  officer,  a  Blue,  has  lately  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  an  act 
of  valour  during  the  operations  at  Umbeyla  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  India. 

A  former  Blue  became  one  of  the  master  shipwrights  at  Woolwich  Dockyard, 
and  another  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  late  Commissary-General. 
Another  is  secretary  to  a  learned  society,  and  author  or  editor  of  some  works 
connected  with  the  Turkish  language ;  and  another  professor  of  English  at 
the  Lyc&  NapoWon,  Paris,  and  at  the  "  !l6cole  des  Mines ; "  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a  Blue  (who  was  unhappily  drowned 
when  embarking  to  return  to  England)  was  for  some  period  Commissary- 
General  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Large  ntmibers  of  the  x>rdinary  boys  on  leaving  school  (as  before  mentioned) 
are  received  into  wholesale  warehouses  and  counting  houses ;  many  are  appren- 
ticed to  various  trades,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  countiy,  or  are  articled 
to  professions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hospital's  Apprentice  Funds;  and  a 
noticeable  fraction  go  to  sea,  several  of  these  having  of  late  years  entered  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  and  various  private  services.  One  of  the 
naval  instructors  on  board  the  "  Britannia  "  (not  indeed  a  Royal  Mathematical 
boy)  may  be  mentioned  as  a  Blue  of  about  30  years  ago. 

Several  of  the  ordinary  Blues  are  connected  with  the  press  or  with  Uterature, 
and  amongst  popular  writers  of  a  period  not  long  gone  by  the  names  of  heigh 
Hunt  and  Charles  Lamb  (both  Blues)  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark. 

»  Gaaotted  to  "  Cyprus  "  in  Novombor  1865. 
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Several  are  masters  and  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Hospital,  one  is  receiver  to     H.R.H.  the 
another  RoyalHospital,  two  are  the  secretaries  of  the  largest  orphan  asylums  in       I>uke  of 
London,  and  several  are  secretaries  to  other  institutions  and  societies.  Cambridge. 

It  must  necessarily  happen  that,  with  the  very  varied  talents  and  acquirements         -^"1""  o 
of  the  boys,  and  the'ir  varied  opportunities  on  leaving  school,  a  proportion  will  ^  ^ 

always  be  found  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  j  but  it  is  thought  tnat  enough 
has  been  here  stated  to  illustrate  the  general  results  of  the  Hospital's  education, 
and  the  careers  of  its  more  distinguished  as  well  as  of  its  ordinaiy  class  of 
scholars.  It  may  be  added,  indeed,  that  an  "  opportunity "  for  a  boy  when 
leaving  Christ's  Hospital  at  16  years  of  age  may  determine  his  whole  after 
career ;  and  in  this  pomt  of  view  the  fact  of  Blues  being  so  much  before  the  public 
eye,  coupled  with  the  kind  notice  taken  of  them  by  many  of  the  Governors  and 
successful  old  Blues  and  others  in  the  city,  is  of  great  advantage,  and  does  much 
for  them ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that,  generally,  a  good  feeling 
prevails  with  regard  to  them  on  leaving  school. 

Very  few  Blues  settle  in  America,  but  they  are  very  numerous  in  India,  both 
in  official  *  and  mercantile  capacities ;  and  at  the  Cape  are  also  Blues  who  are 
doing  well  J  and  so  numerous  are  they  in  Australia,  that  "  Societies  of  Blues" 
have  been  formed  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Loader,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  -waa  a  Blue. 

A  Governor  who  had  received  his  early  education  in  the  Hospital,  and  who 
died  about  20  years  since  (Mr.  Bent)  was  at  one  time  in  Parliament ;  and 
another  Governor,  once  a  boy  of  the  Hospital,  has  just  been  elected  M.P.  for  a 
borough  in  Wiltshire. 

Of  "  Old  Blues,"  22  are  at  this  time  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  and  three  of 
these  are  on  the  Committee  of  Almoners,  one  of  them  being  the  treasurer  of 
one  of  the  four  royal  hospitals  of  London.  A  Blue  (Mr.  Beioley)  who  died  a 
few  years  smce  had  been  for  many  years  in  North  America  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  having  acquired  property  returned  to  England 
and  became  a  Governor.  A  Blue,  many  years  a  Governor  and  almoner,  and  the 
first  president  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Blues,  was  for  a  considerable  period 
a  partner  in  a  great  firm  of  merchants,  second  perhaps  to  no  other  in  London. 
An  eminent  London  merchant  very  recently  deceased  (Mr.  Richard  Thornton) 
was  a  Blue,  and  many  years  a  Governor  and  almoner.  He  gave  upwards  of 
2,500Z.  to  the  Hospital  m  his  lifetime,  and  6,O0OZ.  by  will,  besides  10,000/.  to 
the  Rev.  William  Hetherington's  Charity  to  the  Blind  in  the  administration  of 
the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

Several  Governors  are  sons  of  "  Old  Blues ;"  and,  as  showing  some  esti- 
mation of  the  Hospital,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  about  20  years  ago  a  gentle- 
man, who  as  a  clerk  had  had  a  son  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  and  soon  after- 
wards himself  met  with  rapid  success  in  the  city,  gave  500Z.  to  the  Hospital, 
withdrew  hia  son,  and  was  elected  a  Governor. 

Of  Governors  and  almoners  of  bygone  years,  many  have  been  the  "  old 
Blues  "  who  have  testified  by  their  gifts  and  their  attention  to  its  affairs  during 
their  lives,  or  by  their  legacies  (and  some  by  both)  their  attachment  to  the 
place  of  their  early  education.  The  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tew,  and  of  Mr. 
Parr,  a  great  merchant  at  Lisbon ;  of  Stephens,  Sangster,  Preciousf,  F.  W  ilson, 
Goodwin,  Latham,  Crouch,  Corderoy,  Le  Keux,  WilbyJ,  Rev.  Dr.  Richards§, 
Thackeray  II,  and  Webb  (most  of  whom  were  Governors  and  donors  in  their 
lifetime,  and  several  were  almoners  of  the  Hospital),  may  be  mentioned,  as  being 
amongst  the  largest  donors  by  will  to  the  Hospital ;  and  the  names  of  many 
lesser  donors  by  will  could  be  also  added  as  those  of  "  old  Blues."  The  large 
gifts  of  Serjeant  Moses  (1688),  of  E.  Mitchell  (about  1683),  of  Jonathan  Carver 
(1700),  of  John  Harvey,  who  had  been  nearly  20  years  in  the  East  Indies 
(1720),  and  of  the  Rev.  J.  Worting  (about  1722),  all  Blues,  as  well  as  several 
lesser  legacies  at  that  distant  period,  attest  the  attachment  to  the  Hospital  as 


•  Partly  as  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Civil  Service. 

t  An  almoner  and  donor  in  his  lifetime,  besides  bequeathing  laree  legacies  to  the  building 
fund,  and  to  Hetherington's  Blind  Charity  in  the  administration  of  the  Governors. 

t  rifty-three  years  ra  the  Hospital's  service,  of  which  20  years  as  chief  clerk,  a  Governor  by 
special  appointment,  and  donor  both  in  his  lifetime  and  by  will. 

§  A  former  Grecian  and  exhibitioner  of  the  Hospital,  many  years  a  Governor,  and  founder  of 
an  annual  gold  medal  for  Latin  hexameters. 

Ij  A  governor  and  almoner;  he  gave  1&0002.  to  the  Hospital,  and  2,0002.  to  the  Hetheringtou 
Bhnd  Charity  besidcii  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  library  to  the  former. 
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S.S.t/.  the     having'  bfeen  Stttmg,  even  When  the  diet  and  us&gea  there  might  be  tei-flied 
Duktof       aomewhat  rOUgh  compated  with  the  comforts  and  advantaged  How  and  for 
Cambridge,     many  yeara  pftSt  enjoyed  by  the  boys  of  this  ancient  foundation. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  foregoing  examples  that  a  public  sdhool 

2 1  St  Feb.  1866.  apirit,  infused  into  the  boysj  and  quickened  by  a  sense  of  self-dependence,  has 
acted  as  a  Strong  incentive  to  honourable  exertion  and  industry^  which  ia  after 
life  has  produced  the  valuable  fruits  of  social  position,  and  in  many  cases  of 
considerable  wealth ;  the  walks  of  trade,  and  the  varied  and  active  avocations 
of  the  middle  classes,  having  been  and  still  being  the  scene  of  the  chief  opera- 
tions of"  Blues,"  as  distinguished  from  the  more  special  resorts  of  the  wealthier 
sons  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  some  of  the  other  great  public  schools. 

Looking  to  the  classes  from  which  Christ's  Hospital  is  mostly  replenished, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  commercial  idea  Would  be  the  leading  one 
amongst  the  boys,  and  such  ia  the  fact ;  and  from  the  universality,  so  to  speak,  of 
Blues,  a  kind  of  emulation  appears  to  be  begotten,  and  a  strong  desii'e  to  hold 
themselves  up  in  the  world ;  and  this  very  feeling,  it  may  be  confidently  stated, 
leads  collaterally  to  the  advantage,  and  even  reinstateAent,  of  fanuliea,  to 
the  comfort  and  nelp  of  aged  or  widowed  parents,  and  to  the  aid  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  thus  becomes  productive  of  great  moial  and  public 
good. 

Of  course,  among  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  the  almmi  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  instances  of  misfortune,  and  of  lost  opportunities,  as  well  as  of 
wrong-doing,  occur  from  time  to  time  j  and  cases  of  poverty,  and  even  extreme 
distress,  come  under  the  notice  of  the  "  Benevolent  Society  of  Blues."  That 
old  Blues,  however,  generally  do  well,  and  are  able  to  provide  comfortably  for 
the  decline  of  life,  may  be  inferred  incidentally  from  the  very  small  number 
(comparatively  speaking)  who  apply  for  the  pensions  provided  by  that  society, 
as  Well  as  from  the  considerable  number  (including  several  who  reside  in  the 
colonies  or  foreign  parts),  who  subscribe  to  its  funds  without  in  any  way  antici- 
pating a  necessity  of  seeking  its  aid,  and  who,  at  its  festivals,  as  well  as  at  the 
anniversary  dinners  on  "  Founder's  day,"  assemble  to  talk  over  old  times,  and 
relate  their  successes  and  adventures  since  leaving  school. 

It  may  likewise  be  added,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  old  Blues  meet  in 
India  or  the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  make  mutual  discovery  of  the 
home  of  their  early  Is'aining  {eeen  if  not  contemporaries),  a  Warm  interest  and 
friendship  are  at  once  reciprocated,  assistance  and  good  offices  are  tendered, 
and  a  community  of  feeling  of  no  transient  description  is  often  established. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  following  incidents,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  having  their  origin  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Hospital,  and  showing  a  peculiar  attachment  to  it, 
although  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry,  may  be  fairly  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  it. 

Several  gentlemen.  Governors  at  this  time,  are,  as  before  observed,  the  sons  of 
former  Blues,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  an  old 
Blue  deceased,  many  years  ago  a  Governor,  bequeathed  a  considerable  legacy 
to  the  Hospital,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  his  widow.  This  lady  survived 
many  years,  and  in  the  interval  the  particular  class  of  property  from  which  this 
legacy  was  payable  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  deficiency 
of  assets,  and  the  Hospital  and  other  legatees  had  to  abate  proportionally. 
The  two  sons,  however  (an  eminent  merchant  and  a  gentleman  nolding  an 
important  official  position),  each  presented  a  donation  of  upwards  of  600Z.,  in 
order,  as  they  stated,  "  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  their  father  in  favour  of  the 
"  school  to  which  he  owed  his  education." 

An  analogous  instance  also  occurred  several  years  since,  where  a  legacy 
bequeathed  by  a  Governor,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Hospital  and  been 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars,  was  made  up  by  a  relative  and  paid 
in  fuU. 

An  officer,  R.N.  and  C.B.,  himself  a  former  Royal  Mathematical  boy,  a  short 
time  since  placed  a  naval  appointment  at  his  disposition  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  Royal  Mathematical  boys. 

Another  officer,  R.N.,  who,  when  he  had  a  young  fimiily  dependent  upon 
him,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  two  sons  educated  in 
the  Hospitel,  some  years  after  they  had  left  gave  two  sums  of  VSOl.  each  for  the 
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establishment  of  two  prizes  for  the  Royal  Mathematical  boys,  and  the  same     H.Ii.H.  the 
now  bear  his  name.  Duke  of 

A  Governor,  a  former  Blue,  rememberinpf  the  advantages  he  had  himself      Cambridge. 

received  from  a  nomination  to  the  Hospital  by  one  of  the  city  companies  under  

a  trust,  placed  his  first  presentation  at  the  disposal  of  that  company,  and  a  21st  Feb.  1866. 
most  proper  case  was  appointed  on  it. 

"  The  Amicable  Society  of  Blues,"  a  small  body  of  old  Blues  who  meet 
periodically  for  friendly  intercourse,  are  well  known  for  their  generous  sympathy 
with  any  unfortunate  member  of  their  body.  This  society  subscribed  2502.  to 
the  Hospital's  Building  Fund ;  and  several  Blues,  Governors,  were  large  donors 
in  their  lifetime  or  by  will  to  the  same  fund. 

Mementoes  of  plate  have  also  been  presented  to  the  Hospital  by  several  old 
Blues,  besides  handsome  gifts  of  books  and  other  articles  from  time  to  time. 
These  last  include  a  very  fine  Holbein  of  Edward  VI.  before  he  was  king. 

Many  other  incidents,  more  or  less  interesting,  which  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  Hospital's  education  and  associations,  could  be  mentioned,  although  at 
the  risk  of  needlessly  prolonging  this  paper ;  but  enough  has  probably  been  said 
to  illustrate,  not  only  the  general  results  of  that  education,  but  the  good  feeling 
and  even  affection  with  which  Blues  usually  regard  the  home  and  school  of 
their  early  years,  and  mention  need  not  therefore  be  here  made  of  them. 

N.B. — The  foregoing  particulars  have  been  compiled  with  considerable  care, 
and  with  further  inquiry  many  additions  could  be  made  to  them.  There  may 
be  several  errors  in  the  descriptions  of  the  appointments  held  or  honours 
gained,  or  a  person  deceased  may  be  alluded  to  as  though  living,  but  it  is 
believed  there  is  no  error  or  mis-statement  affecting  the  general  result.  Names 
can  be  given,  almost  without  exception,  to  justify  the  assertions  of  this  paper. 

M.  S.  S.  D. 

November  17,  1866. 
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SCHOOLS   INQUIRY  COMMISSION  : 
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Duke  of 
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Appendix  C. 


1862. — Admitted  on  this  Tear's  Presentations. 
ChuiDben  Of 


Professional  Men. 


J 


ClertOTnen. 


I  Militai?  and  Naval  Officers.  I 


Tradesmen. 


28 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


Nil         -       .| 

Not  exceeding') 
602.  a  year  -J 


100?. 
ISOl. 

2002. 

sm. 

3502. 
4802. 


** 

■{ 


1^ 


Parents'  in- 
come. 


Not  exceeding 
1002.  a  year-' 


1602. 


2002. 


2502. 


•■{ 


3002.    „   j 


5602. 
6902. 


a-3  • 


I 


1  with  3 

2  »  6 
lwith4 
1  ..  6 
S     „     7 

1  ..     9 

2  with  6 
2  ..  8 
1  >.  9 
1  ,,  11 
1  with  4 

1  ■>     6 

a    „    6 

2  ,.  9 
1     „  12 

6 

7 

8 
10 

9 
12 


Parents'  In- 


o  «  g 


6 

2  with  4 
1     „     8 

„  10 

3 

8 

e 

8 


Nil         -       -{ 

Not    stated, 
but  insuffi- 
cient - 

Not  exceeding  '> 
602.  a  year  -J 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


':} 


1002. 


1602. 


2002. 


3002. 

3602. 

4002. 

4502. 
6002. 


•f 


5l^ 


Iwithl 
2    ,.    7 


4 
1  with  4 

1  „     6 

3  „    0 

2  ,.  8 
2  with  4 

4  „  6 
1  ,.  7 
1    „  10 

1  with  3 

2  „  4 
1,8 


2 
7 
9 
9 
8 
13 
0 


continued. 


Persons  with  Salaries,  such  as 
Clerks  and  others. 

Persons  having  no  Boiiness 
or  Occupation. 

Persons  who  have  deserted 
their  Families. 

Journeymen  and  Servants. 

Parents'  In- 
come. 

iff 

ii 

Parents'  In- 
come. 

i-^t 

il 

ll 

Parents'  In- 
come. 

isf 

§^ 

i'^ 

1'^ 

gi 

r^ 

r^ 

2 

NU         -       ■{ 

I 

2 

Not  exceeding  f 
1902.  ayear  '  \ 

„  110.  i, 

6 
6 

1 

4 

1 

Not  exceeding') 

6 

3 

Not  exceeding  f 
602.  a  year  •'i 

a 

4 
8 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

„    1002.    „   ] 

6 
6 

1  with  4 

/ 

6 

„    1602.    ,  i 

• 

„    2002.    „  ■ 

1  „    6 

2  7 
1-10 
1  with  4 

5 

2     „     6 
2     „     6 

„    2602.    „  1 

1  with  3 

4 

2    „    6 
1    ,,    7 

3 

'.,    3002.',,    { 

1  with  4 

2  ,.     7 

2 

„    4002.    „    { 

6 

7 

28 

3 

1 

2 

3  H  2 
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SCHOOLS  INQUIEY  COMMISSION: 


1862, — Admitted  on  this  Tear's  Pbesentation — continued. 


Childben  of 


Frofesaional  Uen  deceased. 


Clergymen  deceased. 


Military  and  Narid 
Olfloers  deceased. 


^s 


11 


for  Support  of 
FamUy, 


3-S  . 


11 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Fanuly. 


1^ 


II 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family, 


IS 


11 


Nil 


■{ 


Not  exceedinglOO!. 
a  year        -      - ' 

„    1862.      „        - 


Iwith'l 
2     ,,     B 

1  „    10 

2  with  S 

1  »     7 

2  with  2 
1  ,.  7 
I     ,.     9 


Not  exceeding  r 
B02.  a  year     - 1 

„  low,   „      { 

„    S002,    I, 
„    420J.    „ 


Not  exceeding) 
60I,ayear      -( 

,.    lOOf,    „      { 
„  law,   „ 
„    21W.    „ 


continued. 


Merchants  and  Tradesmen 


us 

11 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family, 


Nil 


•{ 


Not  exceeding  I 
eW,  a  year    - ) 


low, 


1502. 


a«o;. 

2062. 


-I 

.  { 

-{ 


3 

E 

7» 

2 
4 


1  with  2 

2  ,.  8 
1  »  8 
1     „     7 


9 


a  with  3 

i  ■•  I 

B 


Persons  with  Salaries,  such  as 
Clerks  and  others,  deceased. 


Si 


15 


Income 
for  Support  of 


NU 


Not  exceedingj 
601,  a  year    •  | 

n    low.    „ 


16W, 
2001, 


■{ 


$^ 


2  with  4 
2  „  e 
1     »     9 

1  with  2 
1     „     B 

1  „     6 

2  „     7 

2 
3 
4 
6 
12 


*  Both  parents  deceased. 

Total,  177. 
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Abstbaots  of  the  foregoing  Stateuent. 
1862. 


Average 

Children  of 

No.  of          No.  of 
Children     Children  in 
admitted.       Family. 

No.  of 

Children  in 

each 

Total 
Income. 

Average 
Income. 

Family. 

£ 

£ 

Frofeasionalmen 

Do.            deceaaod 

if) 

26 

138 

6A 

3,744 

141 

Clcnuiuen         >         .         ■ 
j5o.      deceased     - 

1} 

34 

232 

6K 

7,041 

207A 

Militiuy  and  naval  officers 

So.             do.          deceased 

't] 

15 

83 

6A 

2,673 

178i 

Tradesmen         .... 
Do.        and  merobants  deceased 

S8> 
17  f 

63 

288 

6H 

7,657 

142!t 

Persons  with  salaries,  viz.,  clerks  and  others 

Do,                              do.             deceased 

28> 

IB? 

43 

234 

B» 

6,539 

12811 

Persons  haviuB  no  business  or  occupation  - 

3 

19 

6i 

ilO 

1361 

I'ersons  who  have  deserted  their  families    • 

. 

1 

4 

r 

Kil 

Nil 

Journeymen  and  servants       .... 

2 

11 

6J 

117 

68i 

177 

■1,009 

Bin 

27,033 

163i!; 

continued. 

CbUdren 

Incomes. 

admitted. 

Nil     - 

20 

Amount  not  stated,  but  insuffic 

lent 

1 

Not  exceeding  60!.  a  year 

17 

1001.     „ 

31 

IM.     „ 

29 

2002.     „ 

37 

„          ttM.     „ 

16 

soot.    „ 

12 

r.           3S0I.     „ 

3 

4002.     „ 

6 

450t.     „ 

3 

60M.     „        • 

2 

"           66M.     „ 

1 

6001.     „ 

1 

177 

Christ's  Hospital, 

November  16,  1865. 
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SCHOOLS  rNQUIRY  COMMISSION: 


1863— Admitted  on  this  Year's  Pbesentations. 
C«il,9PEM  OF 


X 


Professional  Men. 


II 


Fiurents'  In- 
come, 


Clergymen, 


Tarents'  In- 
come. 


Military  and  Kayal  Officers. 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


>. 


Tradesmen. 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


NU       -      -j 

Not  exceed- ") 
ing  602.  a  > 
year  -       •) 

„  mi.  ,. 


1602. 


aooi. 

soo;. 
sow. 


.,.( 


6 

4, 

5 

8 

1  with  2 
1     » 
1    » 

'    "    7 
„  10 
11 
16 


Not  exceed-! 
ing  lOOJ.  t>\ 
year  -      -( 

..    16QJ.    „   ■ 


„    2002. 

„    S«B. 
„    3002. 


-{ 


5 
*l 
9 
5 
6 
7 
l^tllS 


3502.    „ 
3722.    „ 


.,  10 
..  11 
6 
10 
S 
7 
10 
1  With  6 
..     8 
,     » 
1     .,  11 
7 


Not  exceeding') 
1602.  a  year -i 

„    2002.   „    { 

„  2602,  „    { 

„  8002.  „ 

,.  3602.  „ 

„  4002.  ,.    { 


1  withe 

2  „     7 
6 
6 
7 
8 

1  with  4 


Not  stated,-) 
but  insuf-  ' 
flcient 

Not  exceeding". 
602.ayear-i 


1002. 


12 


1602, 


2002. 


..    2602.    „    { 
„    3002.    , 


3502. 
4002. 


{ 


13 


41 


i 
7 

1  with  4 
1  „  6 
>  6 
-  7 
>.  9 
.  3 
I,  4 
,  6 
I.  6 
„  8 
,,  9 
,  10 
»  12 

;:  I 

„    7 
,.    9 
„  1* 
.,     4 
,     6 
3 
6 
7 
each  9 
7 
17 


continued. 


Persons  with  Salaries,  such 
as  Clerks  and  others. 


Persons  having  no 
Business  or  Occupation. 


Persona  who  have 
deserted  their  Families. 


Journeymen  and  Servants. 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


°S3 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


1.1 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


^1 


^°.a 


Parents'  In- 
come. 


"I! 


10 


Not  „^.^^. 
ing  1002.  a- 
year  - 


1602. 


U 


43 


2002. 


2602.    „ 


8002,  „ 

3602.  „ 

8802.  „ 

4202,  „ 


2  with  1 

3  ..     2 


1 

S 

1 

4 

2 

B 

1 

^^ 

9 

1 

„ 

2 

2 

„ 

3 

3 

„ 

4 

2 

^, 

6 

1 

9 

1 

„ 

1 

NU 

Not  exceed-') 
ing  1202.  a  f 
year  -  .) 
„    1662.    „ 


stated,') 
insuf-  > 


Not 

but 

Sclent       •) 

Not   exceed- 
ing 1382. 
year 


B€d-S 

12.  aS 


Not 
ing   402.  a 
year  - 
»     612, 


•} 
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1863. — Admitted  on  this  Year's  Presentations — continued, 
Childken  of 


Frofsssional  Men, 
deceased. 


o 


12 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Fumly. 


NU       .       .| 

Not  exceed- ") 
faiR  tai.  a  > 
year  -      •) 


„    UOl.    „  i 

„  mat.  „ 


2 
12 


3 

5 

7 

l\rith2 

1  „     3 

2  „     8 


Clergymen,  deceased. 


Income 

for  Support  of 

family. 


Not    exceed- 
ing liOOi. 
year 


ed-1 


=^•3 


jift 


as 


Military  and  Naval 
Offlcers,  deceased. 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family. 


Not    exceed- 
ing m. 
year 


:.   aj 


g-3 

3    r 

-Ilk 


ii 


^ 


Tradesmen  and  Merchants, 
deceased. 


13 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family. 


NU 


Not  stated,  but  in- ") 
snffloient-  •} 

Not  exceeding  602.^ 
a  year      -.         -i 

„     low.    „     { 

„  160?.  „ 

„  2002.  „ 

„  3002.  „ 

„  3602.  „ 


2 

8* 
6» 
6 


12 


continued. 


Persons  with  Salaries,  such  aa 
Clerks  and  others,  deceased. 


SI 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family. 


NU     ■ 


Not  exoeedingj 
C02.  a  year    -{ 


2002. 


?il  II 

■J 


?l 


2» 

2 

i 

6 
8 


Persons  having  no  Business 
or  Occupation,  deceased. 


Income 

for  Support  of 

Family. 


Not    exceed- 
ing 262, 
year 


Bed-") 

!.   aS 


P 


'  Both  parents  dead. 

Total,  184. 


IToumeymen  and  Servants, 
deceased. 


■  Income 

for  Support  of 

Fan^. 


62.  a  year 


d.a 


in 
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SCHOOLS   INQUIRY   COMMISSION: 


Abstracts  of  the  foregoing  Statement. 
1863, 


Childien  of 

No.  of 
OhUdren 
admitted. 

No.  Of 

Children  in 

lamilies. 

Average 

No.  of 

Ohildrenih 

Total 
Income. 

Average 
Income. 

FrofeBslonal  Men        .... 

Do.           deceased     - 
Clereymen-       ..... 
Uo.       deceased    .... 
MiUtai7  and  Naval  nfflcers  - 

Do.             do.             deceased 
Tradesmen        -   •      - 

Do.       and  Merchants  deceased 
Persons  with  Salaries,  viz..  Clerks  and  others 

Do.                   do.                  deceased 
Persons  having  no  Business  or  Occupation 

Do.                   do.                  deceased 
Persons  who  have  deserted  their  families  ■ 
Journeymen  and  Servants     - 

Do,             do.          deceased - 

■  18> 

■  12] 
231 

■  1) 
131 

2i 

1I] 
11 

80 

21 

16 

64, 

60 

6 
2 
3 

193 

177 

91 

351 

230 

42 
4 
21 

7» 

«r 
Oi 

*i 
7 
2 
7 

£ 
4,763 

6,682 

3,660 

8,336 

8,167 

310 
138 
109 

£ 

1B8IJ 

236i 
244 

164JJ 

163»5 

611 
69 
3Ci 

184 

1,109 

6ife 

31,164 

160U 

continued. 


Income. 


NU 

Amount  not  stated,  but  insuflicient 
Not  exceeding  60Z.  a  year 

100?.       „ 

ISOJ.       „ 

200?.       „ 

2602.       „ 

3002.       „ 

3602. 

4002.       „ 

460?. 

60W.       „ 


Children 
admitted. 


14 
3 
13 
31 
82 
40 
11 
18 
10 
8 


Christ's  Hospital, 

November  16,  1865. 
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1864. — ^Admitted  on  this  Year's  Presentations. 
Children  of 


Professional  Men. 

Clei^gymen. 

Military  and  Naval  Officers. 

Tradesmen. 

§1 

Parents'  In- 

■Si 

1 

1      Parents'  In- 

11 

Parents'  In- 

'II 

II 

Parents'  In- 

»|.| 

il 

come. 

o 

i           come. 

il 

come. 

m 

il 

come. 

A% 

1 

Not  exceedine') 
SW.ayear    -S 

G 

] 

L    Not  exceeding') 
lOOi.ayear  -S 

7 

2 

Not  exceeding  f 
200?.  a  year  ■  I 

2 
7 

3 

Nil       -        -\ 

iwitha 
2    n    4 

2 

7 

„    150?.    „    { 
„    200i.    „    -1 

6 

9 
Swith4 
1    ,.    5 
1    ..    6 

i        .,    150?.    ,.    j 
f 

lwith3 

1  „    6 

2  „    8 
1    .,11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

„    250?.    „ 
„    300?.    „    { 

,.    365?.    „    { 

6 
6 
9 
6 
9 

1 
1 

Notstated,buf) 
insufident     S 

Not  exceeding  1 
50?.  a  year    -  j 

S 

S 
2witli2 

1 

1 

I 
„    300J.    ,. 
.,    400J.    „ 

i 

i        ,.    200?.    „    j 

1         ..    250?.    „    1 
( 

6 

7 
8 

s 

6 

10 

2  with  4 

10 
5 

.,    100?.    „  ■ 
.,    150?.    „    \ 

'« ::  I 

2    „    6 
1    ,.    6 

1:1 

1    ,.    8 

i 

„    SCO?.    „   I 

2    »    6 
1    „    7 
1    ,.    fl 

6 

,,    200?.    „    • 

1    »    3 
1    .,    0 
1    ,.    7 

i 

„  mi.  „  { 

8 
10 

* 

1  ,    8 

2  „    9 

a 

..    -150?.    ., 
„    600?.    „    1 

6 
9 
10 

4 

„    230?,    „    i 

1  „    3 

2  >.    4 
1    ..    7 

12 

1 

»    300?.    „ 

6 

1 

..    350?.    „ 

7 

1 

..    380?.    „ 

6 

12 

23 

i 

7 

39 

continued. 

• 

Persons  with  Salaries,  such 

as 

Persons  having  no 

Business 

Journeymen  and 

Clerks  and  otiicrs. 

or  Occupati 

an. 

Servants. 

fn'a 

r;  a  >i 

s-a 

*-  fl   t^ 

Ce 

*-  a  >^ 

11 

Parents'  Income. 

°3a 

s  « 

Parents'  Tnconi 

e. 

°ll 

|j 

Parents'  Income. 

°|f 

a  s 
a1 

m% 

11 

M% 

1 

Not  cxcccdiuB  BDl.  a  year 
lOOJ.     „      \ 

s 

2withl 

2     Nil       -       .       - 

-{ 

4 
6 

3 

Not  cxccediiiK  52?.  a*) 
year  -       -       -       -i 

2with5 
1    >,    6 

10 

2    ..     3 
2    >,     4 
4    „    5 

1 

2 

Not  cxccuilmB  00?. 
200? 

1  year 

3 
3 

4 

r 

2    „    3 
8    „    4 

11                  „           150Z.     „     -' 

3     „    5 

2    .,    7 

r 

1  ..    8 

2  „    * 

5 

2091.     ,.     < 

1         M         U 

1    ,.    7 
1    .,    8 
1    ..    1 

1  ..    * 

2  „    5 

6 

250«.      „      \ 

I 

1     ,.    7 
1    ..    8 

3 

300J.     „      ■ 

1    .,     B 
1     »    8 
1    ..10 

1 

350?.     „ 

6 

1 

iM.     „ 

9 

1 

'llSi.     „ 

■% 

G9 

5 

3 
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1864.— ^SRTMP  ea  this  Te«u?'»  ?iKBS«H?A1!lOHa--<M?»(iw«ed!. 

CnaBRBK  OF 


Frofeasional  Unn 
deceased. 


Income 

for  Support  of 

family.  . 


P 


Clergymen  deceued. 


Income 
foraupportof 


II 


Uilltaiy  and  Kaval 
Officers  deceased. 


Income 
for  Support  at 


ZM 


^■s 


t 


II 


Uerchanta  and  Trademen's 


Income 
for  Bnpport  of 


^a 


m    '    ■{ 

Kot  exceeding') 
col.  a  year    -i 

„    1002. 


-{ 


2wll;h4 
1    ,. 


nil  - 


11 


1602. 

3002. 
3102. 


4 


Nil  -       -       - 

Not  exceeding  > 
1802.  a  year- i 


NU        •       •{ 

Not  exceeding 
602.  a  year    • 

„    1002. 


«.    »  ] 


1602. 
2002. 


16 


2with4 
1    „    8 

3    ..    7 


6 

10 


continued. 


Persons  with  Salaries,  such  as  Clerks 
and  otbers,  deceased. 


11 


Incomefbf  Support  of 
family. 


NU { 

Not  exceeding  602.  a  year 

1002.     „       [ 

1602.     „       { 

«202.     „ 
«02.     „ 


O      t 


3vlth2 
1    ,.    S 


Iwitha 

a  „  4 


Persons  having  no  Business  or 
Occupation,  deceased. 


Income  fbr  Support  of 
Family. 


Nil        .       .       .       - 

Not  exceeding  2002.  a') 
year   -      .      .    -j 


3-a 


^' 


^SS 


*  Both  parents  deceased. 


Total,  172. 
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Abstbaots  of  the  foregoing  Stateiient. 
1864. 


Children  of 


No.  of 


ira,of 

ChUdrenin 

families. 


Average 

No.3 

Ohildrenia 

each  Family. 

Total 
Income. 

£ 

BH 

3.600 

rA 

6,600 

H 

2,011 

8Vt 

6,838 

m 

7,873 

H 

660 

61 

1S6 

BAV 

27,768 

Average 
Income. 


Professional  men         .         .         -         .         .  mi 

Do.            deceased  -          -          i          -  11 J 

Clergymen       -.-...  asi 

Too.      deceased  -         ■         -         -          -  li 

Military  and  naval  officers     •  •  •  ^71 

1)0.            do.           deceased         -         -  23 

Tradesmen        >         -         <•         -         a         ■  f9\ 

Do.        and  merchants  deceased        -         -  IBi 

Persons  with  sgilmeSaYi!!-!  clerks  and  others        -  397 

Do.                        Do.               deceased  11 J 

Persons  having  no  business  or  occnpation  •         '  B  > 

Do,                        Do.               deceased  2j 

Journeymen  and  servants      - '       -         -         •  • 


9 

BQ 
7 


128 

181 

49 

271 

211 

26 
16 


172 


91S 


£ 

166H 

263H 

2261 

126JI 

177IS 

9i; 

62 


161i| 


continued. 


Incomes. 


Amoi 


lount  not  stated,  but  insufficient 
trot  exceeding  fiOI.  a  yea/t 
„  1002. 

1B0{. 

.,      m, 

,;  260?. 
3002. 
SS02. 
4MI. 

m. 

„  BOO?, 


Children 
admitted. 


16 

1 

e 

43 

28 
31 
IT 
14 
3 
8 


m 


Christ's  Hospital, 

JiroveB»l)er  16,  1865. 
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Tuesday,  4th  July  1865. 

PRBSBNT  : 

LoBD  Taunton. 

LoBD  Ltttelton. 

Sib  Stafford  Nobthcotb. 

Bet.  Fkedebick  Temple,  D,D. 

Eev.  Anthont  Wilson  Thokold,  M,A. 

Thomas  Dtke  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Feteb  Eble,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

John  Stobeae,  Esq.,  M.D. 

LORD  TAUNTON  in  the  Chaib. 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

^"  '^^'^^*''      8815.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  are  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 

__■_■         University  of  Oxford  ?— I  am. 
4th  July  1865.      8816.  Has  your  attention  been  tui-ned  to  the  subject  of  the  present 

state  of  middle-class  education  in   this  countiy,  and  to  any  means  by 

v/-hich  it  might  be  improved  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  subject 
at  Oxford,  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  it  in  connexion 
with  the  university,  and  I  have  been  led  to  a  certain  extent  to  think 
of  the  means  of  improving  it,  though  the  experience  I  have  had  has  been 
more  in  connexion  with  upper  class  education. 

8817.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  system  of  local 
examinations  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

8818.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
subject-matter  of  middle-class  education  ?  I  mean  the  description  of 
studies  to  which  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously attracted  ? — Of  course  the  question  as  to  the  proper  subject 
matter  of  education  is  one  about  which  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty,  which  is  undergoing  discussion,  about  which  there  are 
various  opinions,  and  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise.  At 
present,  however,  we  seem  to  rest  in  the  conviction,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  something  as  a  backbone  to  the  whole  system,  something 
that  will  secure  the  training  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  we 
suppose  we  secure  at  the  universities  by  classics  and  mathematics,  and 
the  question  is  whether  anything  can  in  like  manner  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  backbone  of  middle-class  education. 

8819.  Will  you  favour  the  Commission  with  any  opinion  which  you 
may  have  formed  upon  that  point  ? — I  give  it,  of  course,  with  very 
p^reat  hesitation,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  two  things  that  are  most 
likely  to  train  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  that  is,  among  the  subjects  at 
present  available,  are  Latin  and  geometry  ;  but  I  should  add  to  those 
subjects  something  that  would  train  the  taste,  and  probably  music 
would  be  the  most  available  subject  in  the  case  of  the  middle  class. 

8820.  When  in  giving  that  answer,  you  speak  of  the  "  middle  class," 
what  do  you  understand  by  the  term  ? — Roughly  speaking,  those  who 
are  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university. 

8821.  Can  you  say  what  amount  of  payment,  including  board,  you 
would  think  a  boy  of  that  class  would  be  expected  to  give  for  his 
education  ? — No,  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  could  not  say  anything 
worth  hearing.  I  suppose  it  must  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  some  extent.  As  to  board,  I  should  perhaps  put  in  a  caveat  there, 
that  my  inclination  is  in  favour  of  day  schools  where  they  can  be 
instituted  rather  than  of  boarding  schools. 

8822.  Do  you  think  the  influences  of  home,  generally  speaking,  are 
better  than  the  sort  of  moral  training  that  boys  receive  when  they  are 
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boarders  at  a  school  ? — ^I  think  it  is  an  evil  in  moral  training,  and  an  q_  Smith,  Esq., 
evil  that  grows  greater  the  lower  you  descend  in  society  to  take  the         M.A. 
child  from  its  home.  

8823.  Is  not  that  home  very  often  a  place  where  the  child  does  not  *^  J°'y  '^®'' 

receive  very  good  moral  influences  ? — ^Very  often  it  is  so  ;  but  perhaps 

if  the  home  was  left  to  perform  its  natural  duty  it  would  grow  better. 

8824.  Are  you  inclined  to  rate  very  highly  the  effects  of  that  sort 
of  moral  training  which  boys  receive  under  a  good  schoolmaster  when 
they  are  boarders  ? — ^I  should  think  that  in  the  long  run  the  evils  of 
taking  a  child  from  its  parents,  and  putting  it  in  the  boarding  school, 
would  predominate  over  the  advantages.  Society  iu  England  has  long 
been  unused  to  home  education.  We  have  received  by  tiadition  the 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  family  was  comparatively  little 
regarded,  and  when  the  boys  were  taken  from  tbeir  parents  and  sup- 
jected  to  a  sort  of  half  monastic  system.  That  I  take  to  be  the  great 
root  of  the  boarding  school  system,  and  I  believe  that  if  society  were 
soundly  constituted,  and  if  the  home  were  taught  its  duties,  the  day 
school  system,  where  it  could  be  introduced,  would  be  best.  Of  course 
it  is  only  in  a  town  that  you  can  very  conveniently  introduce  it. 

8825.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  apply  that  more  particularly  to  the 
middle  classes  than  to  the  upper  classes  ? — ^I  think  I  do,  because  the 
master  of  an  upper-class  school  is  likely  to  be  a  superior  man.  The 
master  of  a  middle-class  school  may  be  a  well-trained  man  for  hi» 
special  object,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  will  be  a  superior  man, 
intercourse  with  whom  would  greatly  improve  the  boy,  and  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  home  influences  and  affections. 

8826.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  the  influence  of  the  boys  upon 
one  another  in  a  tolerably  well-conducted  public  school  is  not  advan- 
tageous ? — There  is  a  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  There 
are  good  influences  no  doubt,  and  everybody  is  aware  of  those  in- 
fluences in  connexion  with  our  great  public  schools  ;  but  there  are 
also  bad  influences,  of  which  everybody  who  has  been  at  a  public  school 
must  also  be  aware. 

8827.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  Latin  a  very  useflil  part 
of  the  education  of  a  boy,  even  in  what  may  be  terlned  the  lower 
division  of  the  middle  class  ? — ^I  think  that  it  trains  pretty  nearly  all 
the  faculties,  which  the  pure  reasoning  of  geometry  does  not  train  ; 
that  the  careful  rendering  of  one  language  into  another,  and  the  gram- 
matical and  logical  analysis  of  sentences  trains,  I  may  almost  say,  the 
judgment ;  it  trains,  generally  speaking,  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  other  than  the  pure  reasoning  faculties. 

8828.  Would  you  wish  them  to  cultivate  Latin  principally  as  an 
an  instrument  for  training  the  mind,  or  with  a  view  to  the  advantage 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  knowledge  of  the  language  itself? — 
Principally  as  an  instrument  of  training  the  mind,  but  I  think  also 
that  the  study  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  utility.  It  opens  up  modem 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  a  better  study  than 
modern  languages.  The  alternative  proposed,  if  you  choose  a  language, 
would  probably  be  French  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  French 
has  this  disadvantage,  that  if  you  teach  it  everywhere  it  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  conveying  over  Eiurope  the  ideas  of  one  particular  nation, 
and  those  ideas,  in  the  moral  department,  at  least,  at  this  moment  are 
not  high.  Latin,  as  the  universal  language  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
the  great  advantage  of  being  neutral. 

8829.  How  far  would  you  push  the  study  of  Latin  ? — ^I  certainly 
should  not,  saving  in  very  exceptional  cases,  include  much  composition. 
I  think  that  grammatical  exercises  would  be  enough ;  but  1  should 
require  translation  from  Latin  into  English. 
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O,  Smith,  E^,,     8630.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  From  EngliBh  into  Latin  ?>->  Not  from 
MJL.        Eugligh  into  Latin,  exoept  as  gromntatioal  ejcereiBest 
7~i~',aBfi       8831.  In  the  case  of  boys  who,  generally  speaking,  leilva  BohOol  at 

4tiiJuiy  1886.  j^^jjy^  15  or  16  to  go  into  bnsinesBj  you  would  gi^und  them  thoroughly 
in  Latin  fbr  the  Itnowledge  of  the  language,  but  without  muoh  writing 
Latin  ?'--Yei. 

883S.  [LaeA  TautitdUi)  Would  yeu  wish  toiHoke  the  study  of  Latin 
obligatot-y  in  th6Sd  Behools,  tif  would  you  leave  ouy  degree  of  6hoioe  to 
the  pu-ebtb  of  the  boys  in  that  f^speot  f-^1  thhik,  lookidg  to  the  otate 
of  the  cloDHeM  la  question,  that  you  inUst  take  upon  yourself  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  fbr  them  the  best  subjects,  mA  that  you  siusf  to  & 
certain  extettt  eMeree  those  subjects.  I  should  allow  great  latitude  as 
to.the  additions,  whether  iu  the  shape  of  history  ar  soienee  br  anything 
else  of  more  obvious  practical  Utility. 

883d>  Do  you  apprehend  that .  there  would  be.  On  the  part  Of  the 
commerniol  classes,  and  espeeially  of  small  ti'adeismeii  Odd  people  in 
that  robk  of  life,  h  great  objection  to  their  eons  devoting  very  much 
time  to  tiie  study  Of  Latin  ?— ^I  dd  flot  believe  there  Would.  I  believe 
that  when  ouoo  a  Bystetu  was  established  bA  the  best  they  would  oome 
into  it. 

8834.  {Lord  LytteltOH.)  I>h  yOtt  thiUk  they  Wdbld  bbVd  Soffie  de^ee 
of  intelligeilf  Appreciation  of  thi«  ben^fltri  Of  leftmiiig  LatiU  }-^l  think 
they  Would  soon  see  the  power  that  aiiy  go6d  eysteitt  of  traifiing  gave. 
Tou  oouid  &ot  expect  them  in  the  first  ifist&uee  to  enter  into  the  ideas 

which  we  have  Ofl  thdsd  HUbjeets  }  but  I  think  they  would  soOtt  se9  the 
result  if  you  were  right  in  yOUf  eholed: 

8835.  {Ldrd  Taunton.')  Iil  the  case  of  eUdOWed  Eiehools,  de  you 
think  it  Would  be  desirable  still  td  ret&in  Latin  aa  one  of  the  Maples  of 
instructioa  there  ?•»][  eihould  still  retain  Latin  as  one  of  tiie  staples  of 
instruction,  only  that  I  should  not  require  any  eompo^ttion  beyond 
eitereised,  and  I  should  entirely  relinquish  Greek,  not  because  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  Greek,  but  beeauise  I  am  hopeleds  6f  enforcing 
two  dead  languages. 

6836.  Is.  some  middle^olass  schools,  either  those  Used  by  the  Mgher 
division  of  the'  middle  Class  or  thoSe  Which  from  their  magnitude  might 
be  supposed  to  include  boys  of  remarkable  talent  and  energy,  do  you 
think  it  Would  be  desirable  to  give  them  the  power  of  acquiring  Greek 
if  they  showed  an  aptitude  for  doing  so  ?--I  think  it  is  necessary  if 
possible  so  to  Construct  the  system  of  education  that  there  shall  be  bo 
Sharp  line  drawn  between  the  different  Strata  Of  Class  \  that  the  pas- 
sage shall  be  as  free  aS  posMble  ftnd  assisted,  if  it  may  be,  l^  ethi- 
bitions  and  endowments,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  graded  of  educa- 
tion; The  less  you  con  separate  elasi^es  I  think  the  better.  In  America 
the  pubiie  schools  are  by  fter  the  best.  You  can  hardly  let  up  a  private 
school.  The  COnsequenCe  \A  that  I  have  myself  seen  the  children  of 
the  Wealthy  people  of  the  place  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  elioeleds 
children  of  emigrants.    I  believe  that  is  on  the  whole  a  great  blessing 

to  the  nation.  I  should  therefbre  place  in  the  way  of  a  b6y  of  talent 
at  a  middle  class  school  the  power  of  acquiring  Greek  and  anything 
else  requisite  to  enable  bim  to  rise  in  the  highest  grade  in  edncomon. 

8837.  1  believe  that  in  America  the  system  is  that  they  are  on  a 
perfectly  equal  footing ;  they  receive  gratuitous  education,  but  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  richer  parents  oaa  ofibrd  to  keep  their  sons  at  ^hool 

longer  than  the  poorer  ones,  a  natural  division  takes  place ;  the  Chil- 
dren Of  the  richer  parents  going  into  higher  branches  of  learning  than 
those  of  poorer  parents  -"^That  lii  generally  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  America  "  of  course  is  a  Very  large  term,  and  you  find  great  varia- 
tions of  society  there.    At  New  Tork,  fbr  example,  there  is  a  wealthy 
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and  fashionable  class  who  eschew  the  public  schools,  and  you  find  that  O.  lSmiihiEeg,i 
again  when  you  ctoss  the  border  into  Canada ;  but,  gener^y  speaking,        'iHr.il. 
there  is  a  tendehfiy  to  use  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  West  it  seemed        ~~. 
to  me  that  you  could  hw-dly  get  a  private  school  to  ekist.  m!if./.?. 

8838.  {Lord  L}fttelton.)  The  boys  who  would  learn  Greek  would 
in  your  view  in  most  cases  go  to  the  ubiTersitibs  P"^  think  that 
should  be  the  critetiod.  When  a  boy  is  destined  for  the  uniTOtsitjr 
he  should  learn  Greek. 

8839.  Therefore  in  so  far  he  would  not  ekactly  b6lMig  to  the  middle 
class  ? — No. 

8840.  (.Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  phy- 
sical sciences  being  taught  in  these  schools  ?-^-The  question  is,  and  it 
is  one  which  I  am'  not  prepared  to-  answer,  whether  physical  sciences 
at  present  are  quite  in  the  state  to  be  made  the  subject  of  education. 
I  should  certainly  not  exclude  them,  t  should  certainly  take  care  that 
in  every  middle-class  school  there  were  lectures,  or  whatever  maybe  best 
adapted  to  give  the  boys  general  ideas  of  the  world  they  live  in,  and  to 
convey  to  iSiem  the  great  impressions  and  facts  of  science.  That  at  all 
events  you  may  compass. 

8841.  Do  you  think,  besides  the  advantages  of  the  positive'knowledge 
to  which  you  have  referred,  it  is  of  importance  to  develope  the  power 
of  observation  of  the  boy  ? — Certaialy ;  but  besides  any  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  subject  matter,  there  would  be  variations  as  to  local  re- 
quiremtots  ;  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  necessity  that  they  should 
learU  more  science.  I  think  having  oiice  made  up  your  mind  to  try 
certain  subjects  its  the  foundation,  you  should  allow  great  latitude  as  to 
the  rest. 

8842.  You  mean  you  WOtild  make  it  itt  a  gfeat  dfegree  aptidnal  for 
the  parents  of  the  boys  aild  also  in  the  discretion  of  the  fflastets  ? — tii 
the  discl^tioti  of  the  mastfil's  ftiainly. 

8843.  Do  ybii  think  It  llnpottant  in  la,  schbol  t&  leatS  &  very  %ide 
discretion  to  a  master  ill  the  conduct  of  the  studies  ? — Itea,  1  think  it 
important  to  leave  a  wide  discretion.  It  is  only  by  leaving  such  &  dis- 
cretion in  good  masters  that  education  can,  ordinarily  spCakiug,  be 
made  to  advance. 

8844.  With  refei?enCe  to  the  subject  matter  Of  fedufefttioa  iil  these 
schools,  is  there  auy  other  point  oii  which  you  are  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  Commission  with  any  observations  ? — 1  think  there  should  be 
one  subject  that  should  cultivate  the  taste,  &nd  it  seenls  to  ttie  that 
music  is  the  most  available  subject. 

8845.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  drawing  ?— I  should  think  that  boys  in 
general  are  more  likely  to  reath  a  satisfViotory  point  in  ttiUslc  than  in 
drawing. 

8846.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  think  it  is  ft  ffiofd  general  tbste  P-^And 
I  should  think  the  capacity  for  learning  mUsio  was  more  fcomnlofl  than 
that  for  learning  artistic  drawing. 

8847.  {Sir  8.  Northcotei)  Do  you  not  think  that  thei'e  ai-e  a  con- 
siderable number  of  oases  in  which  drawing  Would  be  very  much 
valued  by  the  parents,  and  also  by  the  boys  of  the  middle  clAsises  F-'— 
That  gets  upcm  another  ground.  I  would  tetich  them  whatever  id 
required  for  their  calling  in  life  ;  but  I  lim  speaking  fioW  ef  the  menttd 
trainings 

8848.  Do  you  think  that  JroU  would  hftve  toy  advantage  in  teathiflg 
a  subject  by  means  of  which  the  taste  might  be  cultivated  if  it  were 
also  the  case  that  that  subject  were  valued  for  some  positive  use  which 
the  boy  might  attach  to  it  ?-— CertAinly ;  but  then  music  is  of  the 
greatest  use  as  a  recreation  and  pleasure  in  after-life. 

8849.  I  am  not  at  all  disputing  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  music 
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G.Smith,  Esq.,  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  to  teach,  but  when  you  speak  of  it  as 

M.A.         the  one  which  you  would  take  in  preference  to  the  other,  1  ask  whether 

4th  TM~~1865   *^®™  '"'^y  '^*'*  ^®  many  cases  in  which  drawing  would  be  valued  more 

^        ■  than  music,  and  whether  in  those  cases  you  would  not  prefer  drawing 

to  music  ? — There  might  be  such  cases.    I  merely  suggested  a  third 

subject  as  a  cultivation  of  the  taste,  and  I  would  go  no  further  than  to 

say  that  music  seems  to  me  more  generally  available. 

8850.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  leaving  the 
choice  between  music  and  drawing  optional,  either  at  the  discretion  of 
the  master  or  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  ? — No. 

8851.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Have  you  adverted  to  the  great  difference 
between  the  power  of  drawing  as  an  artistic  faculty  and  the  power 
of  simply  representing  form,  and  do  you  think  there  would  be  no 
cultivation  of  the  taste  in  the  latter  case,  and  on  that  ground  would 
you  not  recommend  it  ? — ^I  speak  with  great  diffidence  on  the  subject, 
because  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  should  have  thought 
that  boys  would  seldom  make  great  progress  in  artistic  drawing  ;  would 
seldom  make  such  progress  that  tiiey  would  keep  it  up,  and  find  a 
resource  and  pleasure  in  it  in  after-life.  I  should  think  the  great 
majority  of  boys  are  capable  of  being  taught  music,  so  that  it  should 
be  a  resource  and  pleasure  to  them  in  after-life,  and  a  means  of  social 
enjoyment  and  refinement. 

8852.  In  attaching  so  much  importance  to  drawing  you  are  not 
thinking  of  mechanical  drawing,  or  the  power  of  representing  form 
which  might  be  made  useful ;  but  you  are  speaking  only  of  that  kind  of 
artistic  drawing  in  which  a  boy  might  take  pleasure  ? — Yes. 

8853.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Has  your  attention  been  at  all  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  endowed  schools  of  this  country  ? — I  was  a  member  of 
the  Education  Commission  which  inquired  into  popular  education,  and 
we  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  endowments  to  a  certain  extent. 
Not  many  of  them  fell  dii'ectly  within  our  scope,  but  stiU  we  were  led 
to  look  a  little  beyond  our  immediate  scope. 

8854.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  endowed  schools  are  in  a  satis- 
factory state  ? — We  reported  that  they  were  not. 

8855.  In  what  respects  do  you  think  their  deficiencies  mainly  con- 
sist ;  is  it  that  they  do  not  do  the  work  of  education  in  proportion  to 
the  revenues  which  they  receive,  or  is  it  that  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  is  not  good  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  were 
not  doing  work  in  proportion  to  their  endowments  ;  many  of  them,  I 
think,  were  found  to  be  in  a  positively  bad  state.  I  think  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  found  that  that  was  so. 

8856.  Do  you  believe  the  principle  of  endowment  generally  to  be  a 
bad  one,  or  do  you  think  under  a  proper  system  it  might  be  made  useful, 
especially  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country  ? — Like  many  other  things 
it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  absolutely,  you  must  speak  of  it  with 
reference  to  time  and  circumstances.  I  think  there  are  great  dangers  in 
endowments.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  tend  to  make  schools  too 
independent  of  public  requirements,  and  to  make  them  torpid.  They 
tend  to  make  all  institutions  torpid,  On  the  other  hand,  if  properly 
used  they  may  be  at  a  certain  crisis  the  means  of  raising  education 
above  the  mere  popular  demand  of  a  class  in  need  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  I  take  it  that  the  demands  of  the  middle  class  at  this 
time  would  be  a  very  bad  criterion  of  what  education  ought  to  be. 

8857.  Do  you  believe  that  endowments  give  a  sort  of  fixity  to 
schools  which  is  advantageous  both  in  its  effects  upon  the  imagination 
of  boys,  and  with  reference  to  the  general  respect  which  is  paid  in  this 
country  to  that  which  has  an  element  of  fixity  in  it  ?— Yes  ;  they  may 
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operate  well  in  that  way,  but  that  of  course  is  a  secondary  consideration.  G.  Smith,  Esq., 
One  must  look  iirst  to  their  actual  effect  on  education.  M^. 

8858.  Are  you  able  to  suggest  any  means  by  which  you  think  the         ~ 

endowments  of  this  countiy  might  be  made  more  available  for  the  pur-  *^J"|yl865, 
poses  for  which  they  were    intended  ? — I  think  we  suggested  with 

i-eference  to  those  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all,  that 
the  boards  of  trustees  should  if  possible  be  improved,  and  also  that  they 
should  be  put  under  thorough  inspection. 

8859.  Do  you  think  it  of  great  importance  that  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  appointment  of  a  competent  master  ? — Certainly, 
and  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent  one. 

8860.  You  state  that  you  think  some  system  of  regular  inspection 
should  be  provided,  have  you  at  all  considered  by  what  machinery  that 
inspection  could  best  be  provided  for  ? — I  take  it  for  granted  that,  for 
present  pui-poses  at  all  events,  this  group  of  schools  with  which  you  are 
dealing  must  be  placed  uuder  some  central  authority  to  get  them  into  a 
good  state.  Whether  centralization  or  de-centralization  would  ultimately 
be  the  best  thing  is  another  question.  At  present  they  must  be  taken 
in  hand  to  get  them  into  a  good  state.  I  confess  I  am  strongly  against 
making  the  political  Government  the  centre  of  education,  and  I  am 
strongly  in  tavour  of  placing  the  centre  in  the  universities. 

8861.  By  "the  universities"  do  you  mean  the  two  universities  or  the 
three  universities  ? — The  three  universities. 

8862.  The  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  ? — ^No ; 
by  the  three  universities  I  meant  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham. 

8863.  Would  you  object  to  add  the  University  of  London  to  it  ? — 
Certainly  not,  supposing  that  university  would  undertake  such  a 
function. 

8864.  You  think  a  body  could  be  established  which  would  have 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  with  the  country  to  be  recognized  as  a  fit 
body  to  provide  for  the  regular  inspection  of  the  endowed  schools  at  all 
events  ? — For  the  inspection  of  the  endowed  schools  and  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  masters  for  them. 

8865.  You  would  allow  no  master  to  be  appointed  to  one  of  these  en- 
dowed schools  who  had  not  a  certificate  from  some  body  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — Certainly.  I  suppose  you  can  deal  directly  with  the  endowed 
schools  only,  but  you  may  impose  conditions  on  the  endowed  schools 
which  would  greatly  improve  them,  and  which  would  be  clearly  good  in 
themselves,  and  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  other  schools 
would  voluntarily  come  into  those  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  great  use  at  this  moment  of  these  endowments,  that  they  are  the 
things  upon  which  you  can  operate  to  set  up  a  good  pattern. 

8866.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  or  right  compulsorily  to 
enforce  on  private  and  proprietary  schools  this  system  of  inspection, 
which  the  State  might  fairly  demand  of  endowed  schools  ? — ^No,  you 
could  not  compel  them,  but  you  would  induce  them. 

8867.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  You  would  not  attempt  to  establish  any 
general  disqualification  for  teaching  ? — Certainly  not. 

8868.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  would  be  against  a  system  of  certifi- 
cates which  would  make  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  a  close  pro- 
profession  ? — ^Yes;  I  think  it  would  ultimately  become  a  close 
profession  if  certificates  were  real  guarantees ;  but  by  having  more 
than  one  centre  you  would  prevent  anything  procrustean  or  tyrannical 
in  the  system. 

8869.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "more  than  one 
centre  "  ? — Three  or  four  universities. 

11643.  3  1 
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G.  Smith,  Esq.,      8870.  You  would  not  have  them  act  concurrently  but  separately  ? — 

M.A.        Yes. 
<ithJiil    1865       8871.  {Lord  Taunton.)  You  think  that  is  of  great  importance? — I 
^        ■  think  so. 

8872.  Would  you  leave  to  the  trustees  of  an  endowed  school  the 
right  to  go  to  either  of  these  universities  for  their  master  and  for  their 
system  of  inspection  ? — ^Yes,  I  would, 

8873.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  If  you  would  do  that,  would  you  allow 
them  to  go  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universities  also  ? — That  is  a  difficult 
question.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  case  of  English  schools. 
The  fact  is  that  a  Scotch  university  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  Eng- 
lish university.  If  I  was  to  say  exactly  what  I  should  like,  I  should 
say  "  No,"  but  theu  I  do  not  know  whether  you  might  not  incur  odium 
in  the  refusal,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages. 

8874.  (Lord  Taunton.')  I.think,  as  a  member  of  a  former  Commis- 
sion, your  attention  was  called  to  Christ's  Hospital  ? — It  was. 

8875.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  condition  of  that  insti- 
tution ? — I  believe  our  report  was  considered  rather  unfavourable. 

8876.  {Lord  Lyttelton.)  Your  report  did  not  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  state  of  instruction  there  ? — ^No,  it  did  not ;  that  did 
not  fall  very  directly  within  our  inquiry.  It  was,  -m  fact,  disputed 
whether  Christ's  Hospital  fell  within  our  inquiry  at  all. 

8877.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Did  you  personally  inspect  the  school  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

8878.  Were  you  led  to  consider  the  question  of  the  funds  of  that 
institution  with  reference  to  any  possible  improvement  in  their  appli- 
cation ? — ^I  do  not  think  we  either  put  forward  or  formed  any  very 
definite  scheme  about  them.  It  was  a  subject  which  was  difficult  for  us 
to  deal  with,  because  as  I  say  it  did  not  fall  directly  within  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry.  My  personal  impression  is,  that  supposing  the  obviou? 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  to  make  a  set  of  very  good  day  schools 
for  London  would  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  the  fund. 

8879.  {Dr.  Temple.)  You  would  like  to  make  it  a  set  of  day  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

8880.  That  would  alter  the  character  of  it  entirely,  because  it  is  now 
entirely  a  boarding  school  ? — ^It  would,  and  I  of  course  feel  that  there 
is  that  difficulty. 

8881.  And  it  would  confine  it  to  London,  whereas  now  boys  arc 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  sons  of  poor  clergy  for 
instance  ? — I  thought  they  came  mainly  from  London.  If  I  am  wrong 
on  that  point,  of  course  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  suggestion 
would  be  increased. 

8882.  I  think  in  their  i-eport  your  Commission  recommended  some 
change  in  the  system  of  admission  into  Christ's  Hospital  ? — Wc  did  ; 
we  recommended  the  abolition  of  nominations. 

8883.  And  the  substitution  of  competition  for  nomination,  either 
wholly  or  partial  ? — Yes. 

8884.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  endowment  and  with  similar  endowments  ? — As  to 
this  endowment  of  Christ's  Hospital,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
it  can  be  put  to  the  best  use  without  considerable  change,  without 
altering  its  character  very  much,  and  turning  it  into  day  schools. 

8885.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  engraft  a  system 
of  day  teaching  upon  the  present  system  without  doing  away  with  it  as 
a  great  boarding  school  ? — I  should  do  everything  I  could  to  promote 
day  schools,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  difficulfy  on  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline in  combining  the  boarding  school  with  a  day  school.  With  regard  to 
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competition,  I  would  not  carry  competition  too  far.    You  may,  of  course,  G.  Smith,  Esq. 
easily  overstrain  very  young  boys.    I  should  merely  recommend  admis-         M.A. 
sion  by  fitness  as  against  nomination.  

8886.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "admission  by  -^th  July  1865. 

fitness  "  ?— I  think  we  were  led  to  believe  that  when  a  child  was  sure      

of  a  nomination  its  education  was  neglected.     I  should  guard  against 

such  nominations  as  these. 

8887.  {Mr.  Acland.)  You  mean  that  you  would  have  had  a  qualifying 
examination,  though  not  a  competitive  one  ?— A  qualifying  examination 
at  all  events. 

8888.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  That  would  not  do  away  with  the 
principle  of  nomination  ;  you  would  simply  not  allow  any  boy  nominated 

to  be  admitted  without  passing  through  a  preliminary  examination  ? 

I  should  require  at  least  a  preliminary  examination. 

8889.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Are  you  aware  that  something  has  recently 
been  done  in  that  direction,  and  that  a  more  stringent  examination  is 
required  than  was  the  case  before  ? — No,  I  have  not  followed  up  the 
subject  of  Christ's  Hospital  at  all.  I  can  only  state  a  very  general 
impression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  most  useful,  supposing 
it  was  lawful  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 

8890.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Can  you  point  out  to  us  a  little  more  in  detail 
how  you  would  improve  the  trustees  of  grammar  schools  ? — We  recom- 
mended that  permanent  power  should  be  given  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
making  ordinances  to  reform  all  these  endowments,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  that  that  recommendation  was  not  practicable» 

8891.  Are  you  favourable  to  leaving  these  trustees  to  fill  up  theii- 
own  vacancies,  or  should  you  be  disposed  to  give  any  right  of  local 
election  or  nomination  from  a  higher  authority  ? — I  should  be  disposed 
as  much  as  possible  to  leave  them  to  fill  up  their  own  vacancies,  because 
I  cannot  help  hoping  that  opinion  is  advancing  upon  these  points,  and 
that  you  will  find  the  trustees  themselves  wiU  improve  ;  but  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  state  of  the  endowment  is  at  present  very  bad,  it  may  be 
necessary,  .is  a  temporary  measure  at  all  events,  to  introduce  some  other 
element. 

8892.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  many  cases  the  trustees  of 
important  grammar  schools  consist  chiefly  of  country .  gentlemen  ? — 
Yes. 

8893.  And  that  they  are  not  always  very  willing  to  give  up  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with  schools, 
and  I  think,  if  I  may  mention  my  own  experience,  that  they  are  in 
some  cases  apt  to  view  with  very  great  jealousy  any  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  master  ? — Here  I  am  on  ground  where  my  practical 
experience  fails  me. 

8894.  Should  you  think  it  safe  to  give  any  particular  power  in  these 
trusts  to  the  municipal  bodies  ^f  the  country  ? — 1  should  not  think  the 
municipal  bodies  generally,  except  in  the  great  cities,  would  make  a 
very  enlightened  exercise  of  the  power. 

8895.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  power  of  nomination  in 
local  trusts  to  any  superior  authority,  and  if  so,  what  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  am  prepared  to  make  any  definite  recommendation. 

8896.  With  reference  to  the  certification  of  masters,  do  you  propose 
that  a  person  should  be  certificated  by  the  university  as  masters  who 
have  not  gone  through  a  course  of  residence  in  the  universities  ? 
— It  is  a  question,  and  an  important  one,  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  some  training  college  for  masters  of  middle  schools, 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  have  that  also  at  the  universi- 
ties.   I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  great  benefit  would  result. 
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O.  Smith,  Esq.,  This  was  one  re&Bon  why  I  mentioned  the  old  universities,  because  they 
JU.A.  have  those  special  influences  which  might  be  useful  to  men  of  that 
r~         kind. 

4tn  July  1865.  ggg,^_  Supposing  means  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters  to  be 
provided,  either  by  a  training  school  or  possibly  by  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship under  experienced  teachers,  should  you  think  the  universities 
you  have  named,  on  the  whole,  the  best  judges  to  judge  of  their  fitness 
as  teachers  ? — ^I  should  think  they  were.  The  University  of  London  is 
as  capable  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  teachers, 
though  London  would  not  be  so  good  a  place  for  a  training  college. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  authority  of  the  universities  would  be 
accepted  by  the  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  free  from  many 
objections  to  which  a  political  centre  of  education  is  liable. 

8898.  Are  you  able  to  point  out  at  all  in  what  way  the  particular 
art  of  teaching — ^what  is  called  the  science  of  pedagogy — ^is  to  be 
made  a  reality,  and  to  be  judged  of  by  the  certificating  body  ? — It 
would  be  very  difiS.cnlt,  indeed,  for  a  certificating  body  to  judge  of 
anything  but  the  acquirements  of  the  teacher. 

8899.  Should  you  think  that  if  the  certificating  body  confined 
itself  solely  to  the  question  of  acquirements,  that  stUl  that  would  be 
an  advantage  in  itself,  without  certifying  to  his  power  of  teaching  ? — 
I  think  that  would  still  be  a  great  advantage. 

8900.  (Lord  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  think  they  could  give  any  cer- 
tificate of  character  ? — I  should  think  that  they  themselves  might 
require  proper  certificates  of  character,  and  they  might  have  the  power 
of  withdrawing  their  own  certificate  in  the  case  of  any  delinquency. 

8901.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Supposing  these  three  or  any  number  of 
universities  to  embark  under  the  sanction  of  the  State  in  the  cer- 
tification of  masters,  have  you  considered  how  you  might  guard 
against  the  evil  of  their  imder-bidding  each  other  ? — Of  the  nniver- 
sities  under-bidding  each  other  ? 

8902.  Yes.  I  mean  lowering  the  standard  ? — ^I  can  speak  confidently 
only  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  their  lowering  the  standard.  With  respect  to  Durham,  that, 
of  course,  is  a  special  case,  and  I  think  with  regard  to  Durham,  unless 
something  is  done,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  danger  of  its  ultimately 
lowering  the  standard  of  academical  requirements,  and  even  granting 
degrees  on  easier  terms  than  the  other  universities.  If  you  once  begin 
to  descend  that  hill  you  will  find  it  extremely  difiicult  to  get  up  again. 
If  any  special  function  could  be  assigned  to  the  University  of  Durham, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  only  be  a  benefit  in  itself,  but 
might  be  a  safeguard  against  considerable  danger.  Perhaps,  in  re- 
ference to  this  very  suj^ect,  you  might  assign  it  special  functions. 
You  might  begin  there  more  easUy  than  at  the  other  universities  to 
appropriate,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  endowments  to  the  purposes  of 
training  middle-class  masters  and  inspecting  middle-class  schools. 

8903.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  say  from  your  experience  of 
Oxford  examinations  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  existing 
universities,  if  not  to  lower  their  standard,  at  least  to  contract  their 
standard  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  their  own  institution  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  at  Oxford. 

8904.  Do  you  not  think  that  certain  subjects  get  less  encouragement 
than  they  might  have  with  a  view  to  giving  artificial  support  to  other 
subjects  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  The  science  school 
at  present  is  in  a  feeble  state,  but  that,  I  believe,  is  because  it  is 
young,  not  because  it  is  not  honestly  administered.  I  cannot  depose 
positively  to  the  standard,  because  I  am  not  examiner  in  the  school. 
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but  I  believe  that,  though  the  school  is  young  the  standard  is  honestly  G.  Smith,  Esq., 
upheld.    The  history  school,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  is         3f.A. 

more   easily  brought  into  working   order,   does  well.    I  should  be         

ready  to  tender  that  which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  best  evidence,  the  '**  ^°^'^  **®^- 
Stanhope  or  Arnold  Essays.  

8905.  If  I  understand  the  effect  of  your  answer,  it  would  be  this  : 
that  in  the  event  of  the  nation  committing  so  important  a  duty  as  the 
certification  of  masters  to  the  universities,  that  the  standard  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  fear 
but  that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

8906.  And  also  that  they  would  thoroughly  meet  the  practical 
wants  of  the  country  as  well  as  support  the  standard  which  might  be 
in  accordance  with  the  old  feeling  of  the  university  ? — So  I  believe. 

8907.  {Dr.  Storrdr.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  member  of  the 
former  Commission,  whether  your  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject  of  social  science,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  as  an  educational 
instrument  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  my  attention  has  been  turned 
that  way. 

8908.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  William  Ellis  has  turned  his  attention 
very  much  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  social  science  into 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

8909.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  social  science  as  an 
educational  agent  V — I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  question.  Of  course  education  is  an  experimental  subject,  and  we 
must  see  the  results  of  such  an  experiment  before  we  can  speak  con- 
fidently about  it.  I  should  have  doubted  whether  the  subject  was  at 
present  in  a  state  to  be  very  available  for  boys,  not  that  I  would 
not  have  it  taught — ^not  that  I  would  not  have  any  subject  as  far  as  it 
is  really  useful  taught  in  these  schools,  but  if  you  speak  oi  the  staple 
of  education,  and  speak  of  it  with  our  present  lights  and  the  results  of 
our  present  experience,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  substitute  it  as  a 
part  of  the  staple  of  education  for  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  named. 

8910.  You  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as  an  accessory  ?  — 
Certainly,  and  to  allow  it  to  take  its  place  as  a  principal  if  it  can  win  it. 

8911.  (Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  With  respect  to  the  masters  of  middle- 
class  schools,  do  you  think  it  would  be  important,  supposing  it  possible, 
that,  they  should  have  had  a  university  training  ? — ^I  think  a  university 
training  a  very  good  thing  for  any  master.  You  cannot  expect  him 
to  spend  three  years  at  the  imiversity,  but  what  I  should  like  to  see 
tried,  though  probably  on  a  small  scale,  would  be  a  training  college 
for  masters  of  these  schools  at  one  of  the  universities. 

8912.  With  the  power  of  attending  professors'  lectures  ? — Yes. 

8913.  That  you  think  would  be  preferable  to  a  plan  already  sug- 
gested of  utilizing  the  training  colleges  for  masters  of  elementary 
schools  ? — I  do  not  like  educating  any  profession  apart  from  the  rest.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  evil  to  shut  up  any  profession,  not  least  the  school- 
masters, by  themselves.  I  should  like  to  extend  to  them  the  same 
advantages  as  we  have  ourselves  at  the  universities  if  I  could. 

8914.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  found  a  college  or  hall  at 
either  of  the  universities  with  the  special  object  of  training  middle 
class  teachers  ? — ^I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not.  I  would  most 
gladly  see  the  university  moved  to  consider  such  a  proposal. 

8915.  You  would  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  such  men  to  be 
ti'ained  for  one  or  two  years  at  a  great  centre  of  education  like  a  uni- 
versity ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  gain  from  it  advantages  more 
valuable  perhaps  than  positive  knowledge. 

8916.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  a  little 
more  in  detail  how  you  would  appoint  the  inspectors  and  what  system 
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G.Smith, Esq.,  of  inspection  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  endowed  schools,  that  is 
M.A.         such  of  them  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  placed  under  the 

4th  Jul"!  865  i''sP®''*i°''  ^f  *^6  universities  ;  hut  then  of  course  the  difficulty  arises, 

____£ ■  ■  what  funds  are  you  to  appropriate  to  the  payment  of  inspectors  ?    I 

individually  should  be  very  glad  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  univer- 
sity funds  and  even  to  appropriate  fellowships  to  the  purpose.  I  think 
we  can  spare  some  fellowships.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  very  wealthy, 
and  if  their  property  is  properly  managed  I  think  they  might  well 
spare  some  for  this  purpose.  We  should  thus  give  back  to  that  class 
some  of  the  endowments  which  were,  necessarily  as  I  think,  taken  from 
them  by  late  reforms. 

8917.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  so 
as  to  put  such  inspectoi's  on  the  same  footing,  if  desirable,  as  the  in- 
spectors who  are  appointed  by  the  executive  government,  or  would 
you  be  content  to  give  a  fellow  the  same  interest  in  his  inspecting 
fellowship  as  he  has  in  an  ordinai-y  fellowship  ? — ^I  should  give  the 
university  all  the  authority  requisite  to  inspect  these  endowed  schools ; 
but  I  must  not  pretend  to  suggest  a  specific  provision  for  the  inspectors 
at  present,  because  I  speak  subject  to  your  being  able  to  carry  the 
university  with  you.  The  question  is  whether  the  universities  might 
not  have  funds  to  devote  in  that  way,  and  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  devote  them.  I  should  like  to  see  that  question  brought 
before  the  university. 

8918.  Are  you  speaking  of  university  funds  as  distinguished  from 
college  funds  ? — Yes.  We  have  this  difficulty,  that  our'  chief.funds 
really  are  held  by  a  number  of  colleges,  and  are  more  or  less  private. 
We  cannot  draw  upon  them  for  any  university  object. 

8919.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  funds  which  are  ndt  private  and 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  university  ? — Those  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  university.  Those  funds  however  are  comparatively 
small. 

8920.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  call  upon  the  schools  for 
a  fee  for  inspection  ? — That  might  be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  provision  ourselves. 

8921.  {Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold.)  In  case  the  inspection  is  compulsory, 
would  it  be  fair  to  make  them  pay  for  it  ? — The  endowment,  I  think, 
is  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  State.- 

8922.  {Mr.  Acland.)  That  would  be  a  question  of  how  the  endow- 
ment could  be  most  advantageously  spent,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 
Tou  have  as  much  right  to  spend  it  in  inspection  as  in  teaching. 

8923.  Would  it  not  be-  necessary  to  examine  schools  only  at  certain 
seasons,  or  do  you  think  the  inspection  could  be  carried  on  all  the  year 
round,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  time  of  an  inspecting  fellow  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
I  can  say. 

8924.  {Lord  Taunton.')  When  you  speak  of  inspection,  I  presume 
you  do  not  mean  a  system  of  constant  and  minute  interference  with  the 
schools  ? — ^No  ;  a  periodical  inspection  and  report  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools. 

8925.  Such  an  inspection  as  shall  prove  that  the  schools  are  satis- 
factory ? — Yes, 

8926.  {Mr.  Acland.)  Do  you  think  that  that  inspection  could  be 
less  than  once  a  year  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

8927.  Do  you  think  for  any  school  of  any  size  much  less  than  a  week 
would  suffice  for  the  inspection  ? — Perhaps  not,  but  I  would  provide 
whatever  was  necessary  to  do  the  thing  well. 

8928.  {Dr.  Temple.)  Would  you  propose  that  the  universities 
should  be  compelled  to  inspect  these  schools  or  only  empowered  to  do 
so  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  compel  them,  but  I  think  that  if  this 
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Commission  could  send  down  any  proposition  of  the  kind  to  them  at  Cf.  Smith,  Esq., 
Oxford,  at  least  it  would  be  at  all  events  favourably  considered,  and  the         ^■■^' 
university  might  possibly  concur  with  this  Commission  in  reporting    ...  TT'iac^ 
upon  it.  ^£ 

8929.  Would  you  compel  the  schools  to  submit  to  the  inspection  ? —  - 
The  endowed  schools  certainly. 

8930.  Leaving  them  simply  the  choice  as  to  which  university  they 
would  call  upon  to  inspect  them  ? — You  might  leave  them  the  choice, 
or  you  might  divide  the  country  between  the  universities. 

8931.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  Can  you  give  us  any  more  in  detail  what 
kind  of  mathematical  teaching  you  would  make  general  and  what  you 
would  make  optional  ? — I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  boys  would 
be  taught  arithmetic  and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  ;  but  geometry  has , 
this  great  advantage,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  application  of  rule,  that  it 
is  pure  reasoning,  which  the  pupil  may  thoroughly  apprehend. 

8932.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Is  there  not  a  class  of  boys  who  have  some 
quickness  in  other  respects  but  who  have  an  invincible  distaste  and 
inaptitude  for  mathematics  ? — ^You  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  way 
to  those  cases,  but  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  any  boy  who 
gave  his  mind  to  the  subject  was  incapable  of  apprehending  it. 

8933.  {Mr.  Aeland.)  There  is  a  certain  class  of  boys  in  the  middle 
classes  who  are  above  the  National  schools,  and  yet  whose  education  is 
necessarily  limited  in  point  of  time,  which  should  you  say  was  the 
most  important  universal  system  for  the  middle  classes  in  the  event  of 
Latin  and  geometry  not  being  both  practicable,  Latin  or  mathematics  ? 
Supposing  you  must  make  one  optional,  which  would  you  release  ? 
— It  would  be  very  hard  to  choose,  and  I  should  be  very  loth  to 
relinquish  eiflier.  With  our  present  lights  I  think  I  would  stick  to 
Latin. 

8934.  You  probably  think  mathematics  would  come  by  itself  ? — No, 
1  do  not  think  that. 

8935.  You  give  your  opinion  then  simply  on  the  merit  of  the  sub- 
ject ? — If  I  was  driven  to  choose,  I  think  I  should  choose  Latin. 

893S.  The  question  has  to  do  with  boys  who  go  into  business  under 
15,  perhaps  at  14  ? — I  doubt  whether  a  moderate  amount  of  mathe- 
matics and  geometry  would  much  add  to  the  labour  of  learning  Latin. 

8937.  Would  not  the  practical  result  in  after-life  of  even  one  book 
of  Euclid  be  more  certain  than  the  practical  result  of  a  very  small 
modicum  of  Latin  ? — My  impression  is  rather  the  reverse. 

8938.  You  would  certainly  prefer  either  of  those  subjects  to  the  ne- 
cessary teaching  of  what  arc  called  useful  sciences  ? — Yes,  as  the 
matter  stands  at  present  I  should.  I  do  not  see  anything  that  has 
assumed  a  foi-m  which  makes  it  so  good  an  instrument  of  education  as 
these  subjects  are  known  to  be. 

8939.  Would  you  modify  the  teaching  of  Latin  for  the  class  contem- 
plated, namely,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  or  would  you  let 
it  be  simply  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin  teaching,  tending  to  culminate 
in  the  universities  ? — The  advantage  is  so  very  great  of  not  having  a 
break  in  the  chain  of  education,  that  if  possible  I  should  certainly 
leach  it  so  as  to  point  to  the  higher  department. 

8940.  {Dr.  Temple.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question,  which  is  not 
on  anything  you  have  said,  but  which  I  think  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  our  whole  inquiry.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  the  universities  very  widely  to  a  lower  class  than 
now  come  to  them,  by  doing  away  with  the  present  requirement  that 
every  one  shall  live  within  college  walls  ? — That  question  has  been  a 
good  deal  discussed  amongst  us,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  young 
men  live  more  cheaply  in  lodgings.     There  is  another  way  of  course  of 
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G.  Smth,Esq.,  admitting  an  extended  claes  in  a  certain  sense  within  the  pale  of  the 
•W-4.         universities,  and  that  is  by  granting  degrees  without  residence. 
,  7T~jo(;5       8941.  "When  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  expense  of  residence  at 
^£ ■  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  expense  of  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  if  you  admitted 
a  very  large  body  who  were  not  required  to  live  within  the  colle(;e 
walls  they  could  come  much  more  cheaply  ? — My  impression  is  that 
you  could  only  compass  it  by  applying  a  very  strict  system  of  discipline 
to  the  class  whom  you  wished  to  admit  on  cheaper  terms.    The  regular 
expenses  of  college  life  are  not  so  great.     It  is  the  social  expenses  that 
are  so  heavy,  and  if  you  bring  the  new  class  within  the  influence  of 
that  social  expense,  they  will  find  the  general  level.    I  think  we  may 
make  improvements  in  the  college  system  as  it  is,  which  would  reduce 
the  expense. 

8942.  You  have  not  at  all  contemplated  the  possibility  of  admitting 
a  very  large  body  from  a  lower  class  to  the  universities  ? — ^No,  I  have 
not,  nor  do  I  think,  as  English  society  at  present  is  constituted,  it  is 
quite  possible. 

8943.  {Lord  Taunton.)  Has  your  attention  been  at  aU  directed  to 
the  present  state  of  education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

8944.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  evidence  you  have  given, 
and  if  anything  occurs  to  you  bearing  on  the  subject  we  have  been 
inquiring  into,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  append  it  to  your 
evidence  ? — I  will. 


Appendix. 

In  compliance  with  the  Chairman's  direction,  I  beg  leave  to  say  by  way  of 
appendix  to  my  evidence,  that  what  I  wish  most  to  bring  before  the  minds  of 
the  Commissioners  is  the  expediency,  in  case  any  central  system  of  certification 
or  inspection,  or  both,  shall  be  established  for  the  class  of  schools  with  which 
the  Commission  is  dealing,  of  endeavouring  to  place  the  central  authority  in 
the  universities,  not  in  the  seat  of  political  power.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the 
reasons  for  this  suggestion,  which  wiU  occur  to  every  one  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  which  are  enforced  as  I  conceive  by  the  example 
of  foreign  countries  where  the  opposite  course  has  been  adopted.  The  univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  have  already  shown  a  disposition  to 
take  part  in  the  improvement  of  middle-class  education  by  instituting  the 
middle-class  examinations ;  and  perhaps  the  University  of  London  also  might 
be  found  willing  to  take  part  in  the  same  work.  In  case  the  Commissioners 
should  take  this  view,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  them  that  it  might  be 
well  to  communicate  with  the  universities,  and  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  with  the  several  colleges,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  recommending  any 
scheme,  to  report  the  approval  and  concurrence  of  those  bodies.  This  of 
course  is  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  any  scheme  involving  an  appropria- 
tion of  university  or  college  funds. 

Having  expressed  a  preference  in  my  evidence  for  day  schools  over  boarding 
schools  on  account  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  home  care  and 
influences,  I  may  mention  that  at  St.  Andrew's  College,  Bradfield,  of  which  I 
am  a  trustee,  an  attempt  worthy  of  notice  is  being  made  to  combine  the 
freedom  and  manliness  of  a  public  school  on  the  boarding  system  with  more  of 
the  care  and  supervision  of  home.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  attempt  is  not 
unsuccessful.    This,  however,  is  an  upper-class  school. 

Adjourned. 
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